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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Indian Newspaper Reports, c1868-1942 
Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


Introduction 


Bombay, Known as Mumbai since 1995, is the capital of the state of 
MaharasnNtra. It is the world’s most populated city, with an estimated population 
of 13 million and is the commercial and entertainment capital of India, housing 
the headquarters of the large Indian banks and Bollywood, India’s Hindi film and 
television industry. The early decades of the twentieth century were very 
significant in shaping the future of this modern metropolis. 


The town of Bombay was the East India Company's first port in 1668 and in 1687 
became the Company's headquarters. During the American Civil War 
(1861-1865) the city became the world’s chief cotton trading market and the 
opening of the Suez canal in 1869 transformed it into one of the largest seaports 
on the Arabian Sea. 


By 1906 it had a population of one million, making it the second largest city after 
Calcutta. It was the capital of the Bombay Presidency and was a major base for 
the Indian independence movement — especially boycotts of non-Indian goods, 
the political activities of prominent moderates and their demands for Dominion 
status, the All India Home Rule League and the protests from the large migrant 
labour force such as the general strike of Bombay mill workers in January 1919. 
Later on, it was in Bombay that the Quit India movement was launched in August 
1942. After India’s independence in 1947 it became the capital of Bombay state. 


Criticism of British rule, British agents and the administration of justice throughout 
the Bombay Presidency increased in the period after 1880. Lord Ripon’s repeal 
of Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act in 1881 saw the abolition of the Press 
Commissionership. The relaxation in the attempted exercise of political control by 
the British over the press in India opened the way for vigorous debate on the 
future of India. The writings of the Indian intelligentsia found their way into an 
increasing number of new newspapers, Anglo-Indian and Vernacular. The 
increasingly active independence movement later formed into two separate 
camps in 1907. There was the Garam Dal (the extremists or “hot faction”) of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, who founded the Marathi daily Kesari (The Lion), and the 
Naram Dal of Gopal Krishna Gokhale (the moderates or “soft faction”). Gokhale 
was a Champion of public education and a mentor to men such as Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the future founder of Pakistan. Tilak was 


arrested and tried for sedition in 1908 after he had defended the Bengali youths 
who had killed a District Judge. “/n spite of the verdict of the Jury, | maintain that | 
am innocent. There are higher powers that rule the destiny of men and nations 
and it may be the will of providence that the cause which | represent may prosper 
more by my suffering than my remaining free”. These were his last words at his 
trial and they are now imprinted in the wall of Room No 46 at the Bombay High 
Court. The Press Act of 1914 only served to exacerbate problems with its 
imposition of even stricter censorship on the press. Any editor who disregarded 
the rules on what could be published was liable to find himself in prison. 


These reports of the Bombay newspapers, 1901-1921 cover landmarks in India’s 
history - the repercussions of Lord Curzon’s arrival as Viceroy in 1899, the 
partition of Bengal in 1905, the founding of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, the 
Press Act of 1914, Gandhi's arrival in Bombay in 1915, the new Government of 
India Act and Rowilatt Act of 1919, the Amritsar Massacre of the same year and 
the growth in the demand for Home Rule. 


Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, founder of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, and a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council from 1893, is recognised as a 
Significant figure in Indian history. He is known as ‘the Father of Municipal 
Government in Bombay’. He had been municipal commissioner in 1873 and was 
chairman of the Municipal Council in 1884-5 and again in 1905. He had been 
responsible for drafting the Bombay Municipal Act of 1872 setting out the duties 
of the municipal corporation in key areas such as sanitation and health, the water 
supply, the creation and maintenance of roads, the management of hospitals, 
refuse collection and disposal, sewerage, cemeteries, crematoria, parks, public 
spaces, beaches and building works. When Gandhi arrived in India from South 
Africa, Mehta presided over the public meeting held to welcome him. He was 
twice President of the reception committee when the Congress sessions met in 
Bombay in 1899 and 1904. Mehta had also presided over the Congress meeting 
in Calcutta in 1890. In his dual role of political activist and newspaper owner 
Mehta made his English language weekly into an important nationalist voice of its 
time documenting the political upheavals of a volatile pre-independent India. 


The Indian National Congress, formed in 1885, was comprised chiefly of 
members of the western-educated professional elite. The very first meeting of 
Congress was in Bombay. Public opinion had started to turn against the British 
government of India and it sought to represent the views of the populace from 
both urban and rural areas. There was an undercurrent of feeling that British rule 
was unfair and this is reflected in the newspaper reports contained in this 
collection. Agitation and disturbances in the streets were common and the media 
played a huge role in re-enforcing feelings of real and imagined grievances. 
Congress during the first two decades of the twentieth century continued to be a 
moderating influence with the professional elites keeping the upper hand. 


During the First World War the newspaper reports provide a good indication of 
the mixed reactions to Indian involvement in the conflict. The Indian National 
Congress decided that the cause of Indian Independence would be best served 
by helping the British Empire as much as possible — but many people in India 
disagreed. Despite this, 800,000 troops fought in the various different theatres of 
conflict. Some 1.5 million volunteered to fight. Tilak was released from prison in 
Burma in 1914. He re-united with his fellow nationalists and rejoined the Indian 
National Congress in 1916. 


With lots of Indian soldiers fighting on behalf of the British Empire there were 
growing demands for Dominion status for India. The All India Home Rule League 
was founded in 1916 by Annie Besant, Muhammed Ali Jinnah and Tilak to 
demand self government for India. Jinnah headed up the League’s Bombay 
branch. Although Tilak was a critic of Gandhi's strategy of non-violence, in his 
later years he mellowed considerably and favoured political dialogue and 
discussion as an effective way to obtain political freedom for India. Gandhi paid 
his respects at Tilak’s cremation in Bombay in 1920 along with 200,000 people. 


The Government of India Act of 1919 was passed by the British to enable more 
Indians to participate in the government of India. The Act provided for a dual form 
of government whereby in each province some areas of government were 
answerable to a Provincial Council and other areas of government remained 
under the control of the Viceroy. The Indian National Congress was unhappy at 
these reforms and condemned them, believing they did not go far enough in 
political reform. 


Mahatma Gandhi returned to India from South Africa in 1915. His struggle from 
this point to 1921, when he was invested with executive authority on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress, can be followed in these newspaper reports. He 
believed that Indian independence could be obtained not by violence but by non- 
cooperation and peaceful resistance and under his leadership the National 
Congress was reorganised with the goal of “Swaraj” (self rule). As part of his 
strategy he adopted the “swadeshi’ policy, the aim of which was to boycott 
foreign made goods, especially British goods. He also encouraged Indians to 
wear homespun cloth (khadi) and to actually spin the material themselves in 
support of the independence movement. He took a major role as peacemaker 
after the Amritsar massacre on April 1919 when innocent civilians were 
massacred in the Jallianwala Bagh near the Golden Temple in the Punjab by 
British troops. After the disturbances at Chauri Chaura in Uttar Pradesh in 
February 1922 when Gandhi felt that his movement was becoming violent he 
called off the campaign of civil disobedience. He was arrested in March 1922 for 
sedition and was sentenced to six year’s imprisonment of which he only served 
two owing to ill health. He spent most of the 1920s out of the limelight but 
returned to prominence in 1928 when he resumed his campaign for Indian 
independence and for Home Rule. 


The Rowlatt Act. of 1919 was passed by the British to extend “emergency 
measures’ after the end of the First World War and was aimed at controlling 
public unrest. It singled out the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab as “centres 
of dangerous conspiracy”. It had powers to imprison without trial any person 
suspected of terrorism in India. It caused great upheaval and Gandhi among 
other leaders was extremely critical of the Act. It was to lead to the massacre at 


Amritsar when two leaders of the Congress were arrested and a demonstration 
took place. 


As well as much on political life in India, there is also lots of information to be 
found on advances in communications and living standards in the country which 
had begun in the late nineteenth century, with the construction of major roads 
linking the main cities and regions and the development of the railway system. 
An enormous amount of detail about the impact of the railways can be found in 
the newspaper reports together with information on the expansion of education, 
the increase in industrialisation, the growth of agriculture and the development of 
the first suburbs. 


Indian Newspaper Reports 


The Indian Newspaper Reports from the Asia, Pacific and Africa Department at 
the British Library, constitute an important series to be found in the Record 
Department Papers of the Oriental and India Office Collections. The reports 
consist of abstracts taken from Anglo-Indian and Vernacular newspapers for the 
various different regions of India. 


The reports were completed weekly and consist of typewritten abstracts of the 
contents of Indian newspapers with some extracts, translated by an official 
translator whose name is given at the end of the week’s report. An extremely 
wide variety of newspapers was looked at weekly, ensuring that a wide spectrum 
of ideas, views and politics was addressed. The reports list the languages of the 
newspapers, where the papers were published, with a note on the number of 
issues published, how often and the name, age and religion of the editor. 


Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


The newspaper reports for Bombay included in Part 7 cover the years 1901-1921 | 
and complete those for Bombay started in Part 6. The abstracts and extracts 
contained in the reports will provide scholars with an invaluable insight into Indian 
social and political events, urban and rural conditions, criticisms of the British 
government, popular protest and the development of nationalist feelings. 


The lists of Native Papers (from 1913 called Indian Papers) contain around 165 
newspapers each week (over twice as many as those of the average list in 

Part 6), divided into the following languages: English; Anglo-Gujarati; Anglo- 
Kanarese; Anglo-Marathi; Anglo-Portuguese; Anglo-Sindi; Anglo-Urdu; English, 


Marathi and Gujarati; English, Marathi and Kanarese; Gujarati; Hindi; Kanarese; 
Marathi; Sindi; Urdu; Marathi and Kanarese; Marathi and Urdu; Portuguese and 
Konkani. The largest amount of papers consulted are in Marathi and Gujarati. In 
the early years of this part the report for each week has a list of the papers 
consulted but by the latter part the list is only given at the beginning of each year. 


Extracts from the lists for the weeks ending 2 April 1910 and 29 March 1913 will 
give an idea of the names of papers listed, the editors and the circulation figures: 


English 
Indu of Bombay 


East and West 


Anglo-Gujarati 


Gujarati 


Anglo-Sindi 


Sindhi 


Sindi 


Zemindar Gazette 


Marathi 


Pudhari 


Bombay 


Bombay 


Bombay 


Sukkur 


Mirpur 
Khas 


Baroda 


Daily 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


John Wallace, C of E, 
English, Age 50 
Behramji Merwanji 
Malobari 

Parsi, Age 55 


Manilal Ichchharam 
Desai 
Hindu, Age 32 


Mulchand 
Bhagchand 
Hindu, Age 34 


Gurudinomal 
Tahilsing 
Sadarangani 
Hindu, Age 31 


Vasudev Purshottam 
Sathe 
Hindu, Age 32 


1,000 


1,000 


8,000 


1,000 


600 


1,000 


Urdu 


Mufide Rozgar Bombay Weekly Haji Mahomed 
Hussain 
Muhamedan, Age 43 600 


Gujarati 
Satsang Surat Weekly Chunilal Bapuji Modi 

Hindu, Age 61 1,500 
Hindi 
Bharat Bombay Weekly Gaurishankar Jugal 

Kishore 

Brahmin, Age 30 400 
Hindi Jain Bombay Weekly Kasturchand 

Jbavarchand Jain 

Hindu, Age 25 | 600 


By 1921 circulation figures of Bengal newspaper reports had grown 
tremendously as the Indian population became more literate as the figures given 
below illustrate. It should also be noted that some papers were discontinued over 
the years and new papers were added. 


English 
Servant of India Poona Weekly V S Shriniwas 

Shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 2,000 
Anglo-Gujaratii 
Gujarati Bombay Weekly V S Shrinowas 

Shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 19,003 
Gujarati 
Navijan Ahmedabad Weekly Mohandas 


Karamchand Ghandi 
Hindu, Age 53 23,000 


Marathi 


Sandesh Bombay Daily Achyut Balvant 
Kolhatkar 
Hindu, Age 41 7,000 


The contents of the abstracts for each week are divided into the following 
sections: 


Politics and the Public Administration 
Legislation 

Education 

Railways 

Municipalities 

Native States 

Intelligence extracted from the Press 


The early reports such as those for 1901 and 1905 contain mostly detail 
concerning social and economic conditions and give only an intimation of the 
problems to come. Topics include: 


e Agrarian problems and news from the Forestry Department 

e Bombay Legislative Council 

e Indian National Congress 

e Famine and orphanages 

e Indian budget 

e Indian census 

e Spirit of Independence in European countries 

e News on colleges and schools and related conferences 

e Extravagance of native chiefs 

e Land Revenue Bill 

e Lord Curzon speeches 

e Visit of Lord Northcote to Kathiawar 

e Dacoities in Dharwar 

e Visit of Prince of Wales 

e Protest meetings against Lord Curzon’s Convocation Address 

e Railway grievances 

e Housing problems 

e Proposed demolition of Hindu temples by the Bombay City Improvement Trust 
e Oppression of Muhammedans by the Hindu authorities of Mundi 
e Riots by mill-hands in Bombay 

e Complaints about British rule in India, the possibility of India’s political 
regeneration and “Swadeshi’ meetings 

e Hospitals 


e Sind politics — usually a large section dealing with all kind of matters relating to 
the area 


e Partition of Bengal 


By 1910 the topics to be found in the papers start to reflect wider feelings of 
unrest and the growth of discontentment against British rule in India with articles 
on topics such as: 


e How can India be regenerated? 

e Warnings to white colonials to beware of the future 

e Workings of the new Press Act of1914 

e Training of Anglo-Indian officials 

e Treatment of political prisoners 

e Oppression in the state of Idar 

e Hostile attitude of Parsi newspapers to Moslems 

e Disturbances at sittings of the All India Moslem League 


By 1921, with the influence of Gandhi and the introduction of the Rowlatt Act, the 
amount of space devoted to political agitation, nationalism, Home Rule and 
Gandhi had expanded enormously and large sections under Politics on Non- 
Cooperation, British Rule, the Governor, Indian Reforms and the Press Act were 
featured. Subjects included are: 


e Appeal to the public to agitate for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act 

e Comments on letters from Gandhi to the press regarding agitation 

e Comments by Tilak on non-Brahmin representation on the council 

e Calls for the Press Act to be repealed 

e Bombay’s government's attitude to non-cooperation and their warnings of 
revolution in India 

e Extracts from Gandhi's letters on a wide range of topics including non- 
cooperation, civil disobedience, the Afghan war, the moderates 

e Reports on interviews between the Viceroy and Gandhi 


The following extracts provide an idea of the richness of the material: 


The report for the week ending 20 April 1913 includes the following comments 
from the Dnyan Prakash concerning the formation of a United India League: 


“At the last session of the Moslem League held at Lucknow the Honourable Mr 
Shafi made a suggestion for the formation of an United India League wherein all 
creeds and castes would join hands. Now that the Honourable gentleman has 
addressed a letter to the press urging the same idea, we should like to point out 
that there is no necessity for organising a new body, for we have already 
amongst us the India National Congress which has been carrying on its 
propaganda on strictly constitutional and unsectarian lines. The Muhammedans 
would do well to join it in the interests of all concerned....” 


The same paper in the newspaper report ending 27 May 1916 comments on 
home rule agitation which had grown during the First World War: 


“.... Because small demands of the Congress and of other institutions were 
systematically ignored, the Home Rule agitation has received such an impetus 
now. So long it was said that political agitation was carried on by a handful of 
educated men but those who read the proceedings of the Congress and of the 
Legislative Councils will see the wide public character of our movement. 
Merchants want Home Rule for commercial purposes. Other professionals want 
Home Rule as it would encourage their professions.... The demand for Home 
Rule is becoming universal in this manner in India and the present war has made 
it quite an insistent question....” 


The report for the week ending 14 March 1920 includes the following from the 
Gujarati concerning amendments to the Press Act of 1914: 


“Commenting upon the assurance given in the Imperial Legislative Council by Sir 
William Vincent that the Press Act will be amended, the Gujarati remarks: The 
most objectionable portion of the Press Act is that section of it which enumerates 
the offences under the Act. As long as that section stands intact the Press will 
have to dance to the tune of the bureaucrats or the judges, in spite of any 
amendments that might be carried out as suggested by Sir Shivaswami lyar....” 


The report for the week ending 13 August 1921 includes the following from 
Young India giving Gandhi's views on the non-Cooperation movement and the 
use of violence: 


‘| have never believed and | do not now believe that the end justifies the means. 
On the contrary it is my firm conviction that there is an intimate connection 
between the end and the means so much so that you cannot achieve a good end 
by bad means.... | am fully aware that | am trying a most dangerous experiment 
— that of inducing thousands of Mussalmans and for that matter, Hindus too, to 
become and remain strictly non-violent...” 


Liz Sargut 
April 2008 


TECHNICAL NOTE 
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92 | A’rya Prakdsh ... occ} DOMDBY 00. | Do. ne wee} Motilal Tribhowandd4s Dal4l; Hindu (Mod! 1,000 a : i 
Bania) ; 34. PS 
23 | Broach Mitra eee © Broach a. | Do. ‘ian .-.| Trikamlal Harinath Thaékor ; Hindu (Brah- 375. ; ee” 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. A 
24 | Coronation Advertiser ...' Ahmedabad «| Do. soe ego} Narotamdds Praénjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu 900, : : pS 
(Mesri Bania); 35. ie 
25 | Deshi Mitra -- s Surat aus aus “Do. nse, es] Maganll KikAbhai; Hindu (Shrdwak Ba-| 1,400 ns Y, 
3 nia) ; 37. ma 
26 | Gujarati... os ons, SOMDAT css «i Do. oe »».| Ichchharam Surajram Desai ; Hindu (Surti] 6,500, q ae ae 
| Bania) 5 55. if 4 
27 | Gujarat Mitré .. 0. Surab uy gee} Do, oon eee Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 ... «|  < 700 : 
SU 28 | Gujarati Punch ... ...| Ahmedabad we} Do, on .»-| Somalé] Mangald4s Shah; Hindu (Mesri} 2,000 i 
f te Bania) ; 31. . 
ie 29 | Hindi Punch ae ..| Bombay. s| Do, or .-.| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar; Parsi; 49... 800 . oe: 
. , 30 |Jém-e-Jamshed ... we} Do. ore eee] Daily nse --| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbén, M.A., ; Parsi;| 4,400 ak : 
2 $1 |Kaiser-i-Hind .., «| Do,  .» af Weekly... _...| Frdmji Cdwasji Mehta; Parsi; 59... ..| 2,400, ag 
" Yd ‘ “89 Kathidwar News eee me Rajkot +“ qee Do. eee eee Jamshedji Framji; Parsi - 44 eee “ 20Q ss . 
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‘Shal Sapsji'Vijay...  ... 
Ancto-Mana’ra1,. 
Dnydénodays ose ves 
‘Dnydn Ptakésh ‘4... 
Dnyaén Prakash. ove 
Indu Prak4sh ... i 
Native Opinion ww:  «. 
Rashtramat sna ii 
Subodh Patrika ... ‘ee 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 

O Anglo-Lusitano.. son 
Anétoé-Srxpr. 
Al-Haq ee6 ove eee 
Musafir ... sie si 
Sind Shewak see re 
? Sindhi ses eee eee 
Sookhree: ,.. eee ede 
ANGIO-TELEGD. 
Andhra Patrika ece eee 
ENGuisH, Mana’rH1 AND 
GUJABA TI, 

Baroda Vatsal ... cas 
Hind Vijaya see be 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 

AND CONCANIM. 

A Luz dee ai sai 
Popular Journal ... —.... 
GUJARATI, 

Bharat Vijaya... ove 
‘Bombay Samdchér et 
‘Broach Samdchar me 


Rajkot nd bbe: Bi-weekly. eens 
Bombay toe eee | Weekly eee 
Ahmedabad est Doe TY) 
‘Bombay eee ane Do. eee 
: Do. eee ...| Daily vee 
Baroda... «| Weekly a. 
‘Surat eee sal Do. . dae 
Bombay ... P Weekly ave 
Poon® = ae ot Daily mee 
| 
| ! 
Do. vee ooo| Weekly, aes 
Bombay .. _ ...| Daily see 
Do. ase os»| Weekly, avs. 
a a or we 
Do. ace. etef WOGKIY oes 
Bombay ... = o«.| Weekly... ov 
Kardchi (Sind) ...] Weekly ... 
Do. see 7 oe esi 
Naushahro Feroze| Monthly ... 
(Hyderabad, Sind). 
Sukkur (Sind)  ...) Weekly — ov. 
Karachi (Sind) ...) Do. se 
Bombay eee eee Weekly eee 
Baroda ..  ...| Weekly =. 
Do. eve aa Eee eee 
Bombay ... ooo} Weekly ane 
Do. ove «| Monthly... 
F 
Bombay ... »»»| Daily oe 
Baroda... ooo] Weekly = ae 
Bombay ... «+s| Daily or 
Broach _... ooo] Weekly a 


vo.| MévjiGrovindji;;Hindu (Lokéaa}s:27 sdf 600: 
»».| Jehaéngir Sordébj ji Tolaydrkh4n ; Parsi; .82....1. 1,000 
..o| Jethélél Umedrim ;) Hindu (Mewéd Bréh-| 1,850 
| man); 41. : 
...| Pélonji Barjorji Desdi; Parsi; 56... «| 1200 
..., Rustamji Narsarwinji Vdtcha-Gbéndhis}' 4,200 
. Parsi ; 9 41, 
mate ‘Ménekll Amb4r4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);|, 4,200 
| 99. 7 
»+-|; Umedram Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
Rev. J. H. Abbott... se vi ‘in 660 
ass (1) Hari Nardyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-| 2,000 
| pdwan Brahman )'; 47. 
'(2) Natesh App4ji Dravid, M.A.;, Hindu 
 (Deshasth Brahman); 34. 
eee ! Do, do. eee 8,000 
...| Indu Prak4sh Joint Stock Company, Limit-| 1,500 
ed, Manager being Damodar Savlarédm 
Yande ; Hindui (Maratha) ; 43. : 
...|'Vinéyak BAlkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu: (Chit-} 1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 37, 
...| Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar); 600 
33. 
»«.| Leandro Mascarenhas; Goanese Christian $00 
50. 
s 
..| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 81; and 2,100 
Abdul Vahdbkhin Ghuliém Rasul; 37 
Muhammadans. 
..-| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32...) 1,200 
»».| Virumal Begraj Hindu (Kurseja); 85 ...) 1,000 
| Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 54...!' 400 
»»-| Ramji Santuji Avie ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74.) 1,199 
aes Dahyabhii Kasandas Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 600 
41. 
...| Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 <ccl. oa 
. 
es} KALI Ismail Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamma-| 1,000. 
dan (Memon)'; 44. | 
«| Jivanlal .Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolgkial About 
Brahman) ; 28, : 500. 
.».| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,000 
| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; ) ere 400 
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: sng eo oes Gusara’tI—contimud | 
6 FR Cate eeneh n,n Bombay on] Weekly oan "eet Shih; Hindu (Visa — 
ae oe Pi w ae wn al ON ww oveses ove 
Me : , ee : Be Evening Jame ... | Bombay now Daily . ‘ — Jehdngir Marzbén, M. iL; Picai; 1,600 
' y 65 | Gujarat ...  . ooo Nadidd (Kaira) ...|,Weokly ... 0. gong Bowed Hindu (Visa Khadayata; 600 


Od Seis cee So a Ds i 


67 | Islim Gazette ... »-.| Amreli (Baroda- Do. sve ...| Lordhim Daud; 389; Abdulla Ismail ; 80 ; 975 


State). { Muhammadans (Memons), 
68 | Jain Vijaya eve oes Bombay oe 3 Do. ose mn Mohunlél Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimalj 1,000 
: Bania) ; 26. 
69 | Kaira Times aoe ...| Nadidd — ooof Do. - eee vee Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shrdvak Bania) ; 600 
Dee Be | i We, | 
70 | Kaira Vartamin.., ..|Kaira  .. .... Do, «+» Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania);/ 120 
oe : , | . 56. 7 
41 | Kaéthidwdr Samachar _...| Ahmedabad sod ~~ DO, oo ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Daye; Hindu 
| (Brahman) ; 46. 
72 | Khabardar os »..| Bombay... int DO, ies .| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad) 
: Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
~ 73 | Khedut... see ‘sof SIMEOGM: sac «-| Fortnightly ied Dulabhrém Raémji Jani ; Hindu (Bréhman); 


550 

500 

500 

| | 4 46. 

74 | Loka Mitra soo coef Bombay ..0  —oe-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosra Ménekji Minocheher-Homji,| 1,000 
: B.A.; Parsi; 40. 

‘75 | Mahi Kéntha Gazette ...| Sadra oe «| Weekly... ...{ Motildl Chhotélal Vy4s; Hindu (Audich} 800 
500 

500 

800 

600 


7 Tolakia Brahman); 45. 
76 | Mukhbir-i-Islim ... ...) Bombay ... ...| Daily =... ~=— «| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati; 
: Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 


77 | Navséri Patrika ... cool NAVSALL cco soe] Weekly — .».| Harivallabhdés Pranvallabhdiés Paérekh; 
: Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 3 
78 | Navsdri Prakash ... «1 Do. ove | Do. oe ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 


, 79 | Political Bhomiyo... —_...| Ahmedabad e+} Do. 6  os-| Noorkh4n Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 


' 
80 | Praja Mitr’ ase ooo] Karachi «+-| Bi-Weekly ... .... Narbhaysisankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 


Braéhman) ; 39. 


Weekly ...  «..| Hormasji Jamshedji; Pérsi48 ... ...| 475 


82 | Rajasthan and Indian} Ahmedabad e+| Do. eee ...| Hiral4l -Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shriméli} 1,000 
Advertiser. | Bania) ; 28. 


81 | Praja Pokar ee ...| Surat see ese 


J 83 | Samalochak s+  ove| Bombay oe —s eee Monthly ... —_...{ Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hinda 


_ — 


84 | Satya Vakta ‘ins »-| Do, on .-.| Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4l MHarivithaldés; Hindu (Das 550 
Shriméli Bania) ; 44, 


_ 85 |Shakti .. oe eee] Surat Sos .| Weekly... eee 3 Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu 1,000 
| | (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. 


a 86.| Surat Akhbar... | Do. oe «of Do, sas .»-| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 i 300 
pee At 87 | Swadesh Mitr’... ooo] KAPACDE — ace eof Do. ose ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 300. 
88 | Vasant... ie ...| Almedabad ---| Monthly ... ...| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, eS eee 
LL.B.; Hindu. 
Hinpl. | | | 
‘89 | Bharat... oe. ol OMAN ce. vet Week cs won seis ae 


90 | Shri Dnydnsdgar Sama-| Do. oe «= oe, Fortnightly ...| Janakprasid Laboor4m; Hindu (Kénya-| 3800 


| char. kubja Brahman) ; 31. 
91 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do, eee ooo} Weekly, »»»| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu] 6,200 
char, (North Indian Brdhman) ; 55. 
KANARESE, 


92 | Digvijay’ ... .. — «..| Gadag (Dhdrwir)...| Weekly .,, _...| Shankrépa Gudiyéppa Basrimara; Hindu| 150 
: (Devang) ; 40. 


93 | Kannad Kesari ws «..| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do, sad ...| Bindo Néréyan Mutalik Desai; Hind 809: 
. | (Vaishnav Brdhman} ; 33. 


94 |Karnétak Patri’ | and| Dharwar .. 9 «. Do, ae | K. B. Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Brih- : 550: 
Chandroday&. man); 25. 


. 95|Karndtak Vaibhav ...| Bijapur ye, s--| Do, sass. sa} Anji Gopél Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth} 300 
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‘Name, caste and age of Editor. 
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Audit 
Bakul 


Bhala 


Bhagwa Zenda 


Belgaum Samdchdr 


Chandrakant see 
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Chandroday% 


Chikitsak ... 


Deshakdlavartaman 


Dharma 


Dharwar Vritt 
Dinbandhu 
Dnyan Chakshu 
Dnydén Sagar 
Hindu Punch 
J agadadarsh 
Jagad Vritt 
Kal... 
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Kalpataru ... 


Karmanuk... 
Kesari 


Khabardar 
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Khandesh Samachar 


Khandesh Vaibhav 
Kumtha Vritt 
Lokamat ... 
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.| Dharwar 


.| Belgaum 


| Théna dee eee 


Dhulia (West Khin- 
desh). 


Sholapti® ... 
Ratnagiri ... 


Poona 


eee eee 


Wai (Satara) 


eee 


Belgaum ... 
Chikodi (Belgaum) . 
Chiplun 


giri). 
Belgaum ... 


(Ratna- 


Erandol 
Khandesh). 


WAi (Satara) 


Bombay ... 
Poona 

Kolhapur 
THANA ove 
Ahmednagar 


Bombay 


Poona 


Sholapur 


Poona 


Do. 


ee@ eee 


Parola (Kast Khan- 
desh), 


Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 
Kumtha (Kanara) 


Vengurla (Ratna-| 


giri) 
Belgaum a. 


| 


eve 


éd¢ 


Weekly 


Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly 


Published 
month. 


Monthly 


thrice a 


Weekly 


D O-¢ 


Dow 


Do. 


Do. 


dee 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Weekly. (Printed 
in Modi charac 
ters, 

Fortnightly 


ded 400 


éte 


Weekly 
Do. 


| (1) A’béjt Ramchandra Savant; Hindu 


, 5. H. Shane ; Hindu (Karh4da Brahman) ; 
| Vésudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


¢ 


Krishnaji Hanttmant Mudvedkat; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 


Gururdo Raghavendra Mamddpur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brdhman) ; 44. , 


Dhondo Ka4shindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


Véman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Bréhman) ; 21. 


Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 386, _ 

Hari Dharmarij Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
81, 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A.» LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhdda Brdhman) ; 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chit-| 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hari Bhikaéji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar ; 
(ChitpAwan Bréhman) ; 42. 


Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hinda (ChitpAwan 
Brdhman) ; 44. 


Hindu 


(Maratha) ;-48. (2) Ramchandra Krishna 
Kamat; Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah- 
man) ; 25. 

Mahaddevy Pandurang Joshi; Hindu 
» (Deshasth Brahman); 34. 


Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 52. 


33, 


41. 
Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 
Krishnaji Kdshindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawah Brahman) ; 42. 
Kashinath Eahirdvy Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdbman); 55. 
Krishnarao Arjun Hindu 
(Mahratta) ; 45. 
Purshotham Bapuji Khare, B.A.; Hindu 
(Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 31. 


Govind Nardyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 51. ; 


Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. 

Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A.; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 

Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 21, 


Kelkuskar ; 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
_ (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29, 


Yadav Balkrishna Upasani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 

Laxman: Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd 
Saraswat) ; 52. 

Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman) ; 31. 

Janardhan Narayan Kulkarni; 


Hindu 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 82) 
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No, | Name of Publication. Where Published. _ Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. dan 
_ A om _ me 
MaratTHi—continued. | | 
128 | Maharashtra Pragati ...| Bhiwandi (Thana)...) Monthly... ...| Govind Gangddhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu. 100 
129 | Mahérdshtr& Vritt ...|Satéra ww =| Weekly =... ~~... | PAmdurang Baébdji Bhosle; Hindu (Maré- 150 
tha) ; 42, : 
180 | Moda Vritt  ... _—...| Wai (Satdra) ...) Do. . _—«s.| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 650 
| Brahman) ; 29. 
131 | Mumbai Vaibhav soit BOMMOAY. ce: ve Dally vs ese{ Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu) 1,500 
Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 38. : 
182 | Mumbai Vaibhav TR OR a ee Do. do. | 2,000 
133 | Mumukshu ia .«»| Poona a ee oe sss ...| Lakshuman Rémchandra Pangarkar;} 1,000 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brdhman) ; 35. 
134 | Nagar Samdchér... __...| Ahrnednagar a Wes we =~ ase Vishwanath Gangdram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 100 
mali) ; 27. | 
185 | N&sik Vritt of Nésik ww Do. =... Rangndth Vishnu Kéle ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan| 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 
136 | Nydya Sindhu... ...| Ahmednagar hak Dee ies ...| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
| Brahman) ; 34. 
187 | Paisa Fund citi ...| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... ...| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 40. 
138 | Pandhéri Mitr’... _—...| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Weekly... ...| Govind Sakhdrdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
139 | Parikshak... ... ...|Belgaum ... —...|_~‘Do. ws ~~ aee{ Vaan. Rémchandra Kéanvinde; Hindu| 450 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
140 | Prabhét ... hie ...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly... ...|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar,_ B.A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 
141 | Prabodh Chandrika —...| Jalgaon (Hast Khdn-| Weekly ...  ...| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth| 200 
desh). | Brahman) ; 44. 
S02 1 Drege kk cas ce UAE i cd DO. es «| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham| 400 
i Jain); age 45. 
143 | Prakash ... ys sco) DAUATE er Oe. és .-.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hirdu (Chit- 350 
|} pawan Brahman) ; 33. | 
144 | Prakdshak iin ad DiapUr i} aes = ...| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 300 
| pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
149 | Pratod ... ies ...| Isl4mpur (Satara)...| Do. wi ...|Ganesh Ramchandra 'Kashalkar; Hindu 350 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 25. : 
146 | Pudhéri ...  ...  «..| Baroda... a. ‘Do. ve» ese Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 
147 | Réshtramukh ... _ ...| Mahad (Koldba) ...| Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Rdoji PAlwankar; Hindu (Kar-| 100 
, hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
148 | Samdlochak sa -«-| Hubli (Dharwar) ...} Monthly ... ...| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshasiha 100 
i Brahman) 30 
149 | Saty% Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... ---| Weekly ... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
| | Brahman) ; 27. 
150 | Shivaji Vijaya... ---|Sholapur ... vont Os ee ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
is (Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
151 | Shol4pur Saméchér —_...|._ ‘Do. oe es w+ «se| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 50... 400 
162 | Shri Sayaji Vijay cast OERODY nce. eel Dk ai ...| Damodar Savla4ram Yande; Hindu (Mara-| 5,000 
tha) ; 43. . 
163 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. eas ---| Monthly... ...| Mahadev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
| wan Brahman) ; 40. 
154 | Shri Shéhu » | Satdra .. «| Weekly ... ...| Vdman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda| 100 
Brahman) ; 28. 
155 | Shubh Suchak ...  «..1 Do, ee ey «ee Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu) 150 
” (ChitpA4wan Brahman). 
156 | Sudhakar ... ape .--| Pen (Kolaba) eof Do. ae ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 4QQ 
: wan Brahman) ; 50. 
ls eas ke ee a ee +» «| Vindyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu| 1,000 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 41. ! 
158 | Sumant ... oo ---| Karad (Satara) ...| Do. - ...| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De-+ 75 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal-f 
vant, Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Byah-/ 
‘ " man ; 39. ) 
159 | Vande Mataram “ss «as Poona at «sel Dox »  s| Hari Raghundéth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-} 1,000 
TES eO pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
160 | Vichéri_... ave ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a‘month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;| About 
a eee Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34, 400 
161 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...)Bombay ...  ...|Monthly ... ...1 (1) Vinayak Bdlkrishna Nédkarni ..  —...|. 600 
3 (2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
, Saraswat Brdhman). 
162 | Vrittasdr... oes -+-| Wai (Satara) .-| Weekly =... .»-| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
Hehe pawan Braéhman)} ; 55. | 
163 | Vy4pari__... ses ---| Poona oe wt” De ba ...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
man) ; 42, ~ 
164 | Warkari .. 0 we ws ae ned Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav: Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwany 800 
} pur), | 
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proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil);°45 ..:| 500 
650 


.».| Weekly ..... «| Khdnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


« «| Ghikdrpur (Sind) ...| Do. —... ~| Chelérdm Ménghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) 


ee 


ees 
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ve, os| Weekly ... «| Hakim. Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 2,000 
Dehidvi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


weasel Do. savas eee Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali] 500 
| Muhammadan ; 50. 
179 | Habib-ul-Akhbér... .... Do. 1.’ «| Do, ss ae Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Mubhammad| 1,000 
| Baig; Mubammadan ; 40. 


173 J4m-i-Jahannuma »»-| Jalgaon Kast} Do. see .../ Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ;} 500 
| : Khindesh). |} Muhammadan ; 48. 


: 
Ree iiaperal =... §=— nue wes} Bombay. as. ‘esl DO ee see} Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Monshi 500 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


— 


175 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbdér ves} Deo. xy. owe] Dally ove ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehdlvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1,500 
176 Urdu Daily eee adie | Do, see ee Do. ese eee eeecee | eee 


‘Guyara't1 anp Hrnpz. 


177 iJam lw aii «| Bombay ... ..-| Weekly  ... ie-] Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu). 2,400 
| (Shdawak Bania) ; 36. 


178 | Jain Mitra ti... et ee ; 


Fortnightly ...| Gopdld4s Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain); 1,000 
38. ; 


179 | Chandrika... ... «| Bagalkot (Bijdpur) .| Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth: 145, 
| Brahman) ; 35. 
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Notes,—A. ‘The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under différéut heads which are 
ptinted in italics. | 


B.. The names of Newspapers are printed im the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the. 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 

‘©, The system of-spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency, One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or a) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short.a (3] = u in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a ‘word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
A or the well-known: Mitre, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as-furnished by the 
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Polttics and the Public Admimstration. 


“4, * The Honours List this year is more than a commonplace affair. 
There is a fair sprinkling in it of pag celebrities, 

Ne though the recipients are drawn for the most part 

Pa Sau — from the official bureau. The Bombay Presidency 
Rast Goftdr (36), Srd is largely represented in the Gazette, and a few 
Jan., Eng. cols. loaves and fishes have been reserved for popular 
notabilities: The chief among them is the coveted 

distinction of a Baronetcy conferred upon a very worthy individual. Sir 
Jacob Sassoon, Bart., has won his laurels as a philanthropist. His name will 
be handed down to posterity in connection with his liberal endowment for the 
benefit and spread of scientific education in Bombay. Among the official 
dignitaries, the most conspicuous and withal the most deserving personage 1s 
the Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie, who is the recipient of the exalted title 
of K.C.S.I. His elevation to this eminent distinction was quite on the 
cards, and in all conscience the honour comes to him not a day too soon. 


An industrious and capable servant of the State, he has always exercised the 


influence of his power and position for the benefit of the public. A stern 
enemy to disorder, he was never known to err onthe side of misguided 
clemency. Strong and firm action in the handling of difficult situations and 
liberal recognition of popular aspirations, where legitimate, sum up the salient 
features of his administrative policy. The Knighthood of Mr. Basil Scott, the 
Chief Justice, is an honour conferred upon an individual whom no one can 
begrudge it. He has not been long on the Bench, but the public has seen 
enough of him to form an estimate of his work and to pronounce him as a fit 
successor to a worthy predecessor. ‘The title of Maharaja is conferred on Sir 
Bhavasinghji, the enlightened ruler of Bhavnagar, and the Maharaja of 
Burdwan receives his due for his gallantry during the attempt on the life of 
Sir Andrew I'raser........... The list of titles, reserved specially for Indians, 
comprises some prominent names. ‘The indiscriminate distribution of honours 
under this head in the past has gone a great way to depreciate their real value 
in the eyes of the public. When an Orderly or a Sube !ar is classed pro- 
miscuously with a Magistrate cr a District Judge, the latter may with good 
reason not envy such of their colleagues as are in receipt of these titles...... 
l'wo prominent names in Bombay have been included under this head in the 
Honours Gazette. Mr. Rustom Bamansha Vakil is made a Khan Bahadur 
for his meritorious service in the Revenue Department. By application and 
talents, Khan Bahadur Vakil has worked his way to a responsible post and 
won the golden opinions of his official superiors. Mr. Chunilal Setalwad, 
the Fourth Presidency Magistrate, is made a Rao Bahadur, and we nope that 
his title is a precursor to higher honours.” 


*2. ‘The New Year Honours List, as a whole, may either be regarded as 
evidence that everything conspicuous has been already 
recognised, or as an advertisement of merits which 
would otherwise bloom only in obscurity like the violet. 
The Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie’s K.C.S.I. is 
a suitable recognition of a career distinguished by 
conspicuous ability........ The most popular decoration will be the Knighthood 
conferred on the learned Chief Justice of Bombay, who has given to all classes 
and communities the highest satisfaction by his performance of the duties 
of an exalted office.......... The chief unofficial .title bestowed is the 
Baronetcy of Mr. Jacob Elias Sassoon of Bombay, a fitting acknowledgment 
of his large philanthropy and his generous efforts to help young India forw ard 
in the scientific race for wealth. Another well-merited decoration will be 
the First Class Kaiser-i-Hind medal bestowed on Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, one of the 
brightest ornaments of modern Indian womanhood, a poetess of uncommon 


Parsi (34), 3rd Jan, 
ing. cols. 


merit and sweetness and a pioneer in social progress. Otherwise, there is 


nothing strikingly conspicuous either in the number or individuality of the 
Indian names selected for honour.” 
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e Kin; -Emperor did not forget India in his Speech on 
the occasion of the prorogation of Parliament. But 
the remarks made therein, though deserving of all 

praise, appear to us to conflict. with each other. 

We cannot accept -as correct the statement made 

in the Speech that the recent political concessions. 

have. been made as a result of the “ outbursts 
of loyalty” evoked in all parts of the country ; 
tot loyalty is not a novelty in India; it has been strongly in evidence 


_ during all the 50 years that have elapsed after the Mutiny. But, perhaps it is 


the Reevabent of the bad people that has at last brought into favour these “ out- 
‘bursts of loyalty ” and moved Government to concede the privileges. It is 
not, therefore, the demonstrations of loyalty, but the existence of unrest 
which has helped us in securing these concessions. 


4. “The Speech from the Throne on the occasion of the prorogation of the 
| Parliament calls upon the peoples of India to receive 
Lord Morley’s scheme the present measures of enlarging their share in the 
of emo ‘ata admini- administration of the country in a spirit of good-will 
ig «408 ae and mutual trust, in which spirit, according to the 
ahratta (9), 27th Q = 
Hes | Speech, they are proposed. We are perhaps to 
understand by this that the measures are not offered 
out of fear or coercion but only out of good-will and confidence. Well, be it 
so; but we are really inclined to think that such an emphasised invitation on 
the part of Government to the people to understand the offer in a particular 
light is rather suspicious and on the whole not well advised. Of course, it is 
open to Government to explain its own intentions ; but it must know that the 
acceptance by the people of the sincerity of those intentions depends not solely 
upon the emphasis laid by Government itself upon them, but upon the 
circumstantial evidence of facts and events which may come within 
the purview of their senses. If absolute good-will be the motive power with 
which the reform proposals have been pushed on, then surely half the grace 
of that good-will is-in danger of being lost simply by a gratuitous proclama- 
tion of it from the house-tops.......... If we are to suppose that the agitation 


‘has had no effect upon the minds of the rulers, if it is to be only a gentlemanly 


acceptance of assurances all round, we reyuest Government in our turn to 
understand that nothing of however obnoxicas a character, which the Indian 
people may have done during the last few years, was ever intended by them 
to coerce the Government, but only to give the much-needed evidence of their 
own earnestness of mind in the matter of getting constitutional reforms......... 
But surely it is not only a general or a vague kind of approval which Lord 
Morley will, we think, like to be bestowed upon his reform proposals. To a 
self-respecting administrator only a discerning judgment upon his measures 
can be really gratifying.......... Well, if a judgment has to be passed upon 
the reform proposals, it may ‘be expressed i in these brief words ‘ good, but not 
good enough. And for this reason. ‘The advance no doubt consists in the 
expansion of the Legislative Councils and in the grant of the privilege of 
asking supplementary questions, moving amendments to the Budget and also 
resolutions in the form of recommendations on administrative questions. But 
in the first place there is no fraction of real power conceded ;. and further, 
though the insistence on the principle of a packed official majority is given 
up, still the probability is that the non-official members, who would depend for 
tbeir nomination upon Government and who can often ‘be made uncomfortable 
if they go against the official policy, would as a rule throw in their lot with 
the officials and so the elected element would be in as hopeless a minority 
as before. In a certain sense the reform proposals really go beyond the expect- 
ations formed of them. ‘This means, however, not that you must necessarily 
think too highly of Lord Morley as a generous donor, but that you had formed 
of him too poor an opinion in this respect before ; but it is obviously possible 
that any reform proposals may exceed the immediate expectations formed, 
without at the same time satisfying the intrinsic needs of the case.......... 
Thus we know the appointment cf at least one Indian gentleman on the 


executive Councils of the Governor and the Governor-General is in itself good ° 
and may be also an’ instanceof the excess of the realisation over expectation. — 
But how can that compensate us for the share in real power which we have 
been all along maintaining as being due to us though without expecting in the 
least that it may be conceded to us just now. But indiscreet and over-enthn- 
siastic advocates of Lord Morley will do well to remember in the first place 
that Lord Morley himself never professes to have given such concessions as 
will satisfy the people but only such as hé and his advisers thought, in their 
independent judgment, should be giver Thus we have Lord Morley &aln 
asserting his opinion that India not only is not, but will not even in the remote 
future, be fit for Parliamentary Government. The perception of this point of 
view of the author himself of the reform proposals will remove all doubt as to 
the character of these measures. Even the least good we get must be received 
as welcome in this world. ‘The measure of good. we have received in this 
case 1s too large to be thrown away simply because we want more and because 
it would possibly blunt the edge of our aspiration to accept what we have got. 
In non-essential particulars the measures of reform go even beyond our 
immediate expectations, which were formed no doubt in a cynical spirit and 
with reference more to the objective conditions under which Lord Morley had 
to work than to the needs of the case or his good intention or our deserts. 
But when all that is said, it remains to be said further that the measures of 
reform are not good enough and that that would justify us in persisting in our 
constitutional agitation after expressing our thanks for what we have got...... 
We think the apprehension entertained in some quarters as to the several Gov- 
ernments in India playing ducks and drakes with the reform scheme -when it 
comes to settling details, are not altogether unfounded. The Anglo-Indian 
feeling is decidedly against reform; and every Province is not ruled by an 
equally strong, tactiul and sympathetic ruler. We are glad to be assured that 
perfect harmony of thought andsentiment exists at this moment between Lords 
Minto and Morley on the subject of constitutional reform. But the Chief 
Commissioners and Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, who represent the 
quintessence of mature Anglo-Indians, are not likely to be as loyal or :ympa- 
thetic as is required for a safe piloting of the bark of reform to the 
shore. In fact Anglo-Indian disloyalty was the trouble in Lord Ripon’s 
time and who knows that there may not be similar trouble even now ?......... 
The stake of the Anglo-Indian world now is certainly greater. Just think of 
the proposal to make local bodies entirely non-official and the expansion of the 
functions of the Legislative Councils. Surely that is calculated to make the 
heart of the Anglo-Indian ache with pain; and he is not likely to allow any 
opportunity to slip out of his hands for putting a spoke in the wheel of the 
reform scheme. But apart from the malice of the disloyal Anglo-Indian there 
is another and a more serious danger. Will Lord Morley remain in office 
Jong enough for making the carrying out of the reform scheme an accomplished 
fact ?....... Already suppressed voices are heard of an ominous rumour about 
the dissolution of Parliamentin April next ;and we for one cannot contemplate 
with equanimity the prospect of Lord Morley having to make way for a ‘Tory 
Secretary of State as the result of a turning of the scales of the balance of 
political parties in England.” 


Oo. ‘Every sensible and patriotic’ Indian is rejoiced ‘to find that Lord 
Morley’s reforms are not only liberal but generous. 

Praja Bandhu (35), His scheme is based on the proposals made by 
27th Dec., Eng. cols. Lord Minto’s Government, but it has the double 
merit of rejecting some of the objectionable features 

of the Government of India’s scheme, and replacing them by others that 
will be more acceptable to the people........... The great fundamental defect 
in the administrative system hitherto pursued has been that Indian opinion 
as such has counted for nothing in the shaping of measures of the most 
far-reaching importance to the people at large. It is this evil that has loudly 
called for an adequate remedy, which Lord Morley has now promised to 
apply.......... The first and the most important step proposed in the Reforms 
is the enlargement of the Executive Councils of the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay and the appointment on them of at least one Indian Member. Every 
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He dariliar with the work of practi unistration can at once realise - 
1g" great importance to the whole ‘popalation of the presence of one of our 
wn countrymen in the daily work of Government.......... Side by side with 
is may be place sd'the enlargement of the Provincial and Imperial Legislative 


-;. 6. “Lord Morley has risen equal to the occasion, for his Reform Scheme 

so) ge ‘ is the silver lining to India’s cloud. The entire 
1 pia ois. een Dee. country has hailed with satisfaction the Reform 
‘Scheme. Even the Amrit Bazar Patrika expressed its satisfaction at Lord 
Morley’s Reforms. Praise from such a quarter is a praise indeed! Verily, 
Lord Morley has rallied the Moderates round the flag of Government. 
He has satisfied the reasonable and the legitimate aims and aspira- 
tions of the loyal and the law-abiding Indians. India now enters upon a new 
era. A special responsibility now lies on the shoulders of the Indian leaders. 
They should co-operate and work hand in hand with Government to put 
down anarchy, sedition and all unconstitutional agitation. That way our 
duty lies. Let us not sit with folded hands. Fresh powers have also brought 
in: increased responsibility........... It now remains to be seen how the Reform 
Scheme is put into execution by the ‘men on the spot. Much depends 
upon the sun-dried bureaucrats who are always reluctant to part with power...... 
The history of the past tells us not to exult too much. Let us wait and hope. 
We regret to say that the generous scheme of Reforms inaugurated by the 
Philosopher-Statesman has not pacified the people residing on the fertile 
banks of the Hoogli and the Ganges. The Partition still rankles in the breast. 
of the Bengali. And unless and until Bengal is pacified the unrest and the 
discontent in the country will not disappear. Undo the Partition, and the 
unrest will vanish like mist before the rising sun. The fatal omission in 
the Reform Scheme is the Partition of Bengal.” 


% ES 


7. “Lord Morley’s despatch to the Government of India ve the reforms. 

gives evidence of deep, anxious and sympathetic 

Sind Journal (18), 24th consideration of all the important problems that 

Dec. confronted the Government of India and the Secretary 

of State; and the solutions of those problems are such 

that although they may fail to satisfy certain il)-balanced or over-ardent minds, 

those who are prepared to take a calm and practical view of the situation 

have sufficient reason for acclaiming them as conceived in a liberal, large- 

: hearted and statesmanlike spirit. We are far indeed from saying that they 
could not have gone much further, but we thankfully recognise that they 

Ay constitute an honest attempt to adjust the machinery of Government to 
al the changed conditions and to respond to the large Indian aspirations and 
ap claims. ‘These reforms are really epoch-making........... As for the defi- 
ee ciencies. in the scheme, it will be urged by Lord Morley’s admirers that 
ae he had to take care not to alarm the more timid and conservative 
7 a statesmen in England and thus jeopardise the success of the legislation 
a which would be necessary in order to give effect to some ofhis decisions. But 
surely there are certain concessions which he could have made without offend- 

ing intransigeant susceptibilities ; and he could even have risked a little more 
opposition than his present scheme may evoke. We are aware that a 
modification of the Partition of Bengal could not appropriately be 
included in these Constitutional Reforms; but there was nothing to 
prevent such a measure immediately following the promulgation of ‘such 
reforms. Similarly we all know how discontent is very much aggravated 

by what is strongly felt to be the selfish policy of the bulk of the bureaucracy 

in the matter of giving Indians a much larger proportion of the higher 
appointments, to which they are certainly entitled by their increased fitness 

and capacity. No doubt the policy already laid down and the declarations 

made from time to time all assure us of the readiness of Government to 
recognise Indian talent; but we know how very poor is the net result. A 
practical scheme could very well have been announced or foreshadowed in the 
course of the speech, if indeed, it could not be included in the reforms. 
Again, the separation of the Judicial and Executive functions, which has 
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already been recognised as a sound principle and is to be tried in certain 
districts of Bengal, might have been advanced further without exciting serious 
. opposition from any one.” . | ' ) 


*8. “After the King, behold Lord Morley, His Majesty’s trusted adviser 

mre and our warm-hearted well-wisher, ‘reading the 
oats ey oe promise of summer in the rose of a Pinter 
dawn. Prospero-like, he has ‘allayed the wild 
waters’ of unrest which have been surging and raging solong. He saw 
our needs and aspirations, and has met them in a liberal spirit. He 
has granted, in a greater measure than. ever before, the priceless boon 
of self-government first bestowed on us by Lord Ripon.......... The 
land is steeped in gladness. The new measures have been everywhere 
received, as His Majesty hopes they may be, in the ‘spirit of mutual trust 
and good-will ° in which they are proposad........... Like a skilled magician, 
Lord Morley has silenced the bomb, and the ardour of the Extremist has been 
chilled, if not quite extinguished yet. Even he is forced to join the chorus 
of public applause........... Before Lord Morley’s manifesto, the Extremist 
had a shadow of a complaint; after it, he has none. And as even his 
béte mnowre, the Indian National Congress, surviving the Surat shoe, 
has just concluded its twenty-third session, under the guidance of a Moderate 
President assisted by equally Moderate colleagues, with éclat, the Extremist 
must find his occupation gone........... The year that is now opening before 
us is the year of years, resplendent dawn of a new Era, the brightest and most 
slorious in Indian annals, bringing balm to wounded hearts, food for the 
hungry, water for the thirsty !”’ 


Jan., Eng. cols. 


9. “It would be a piece of sheer ingratitude not to be thankful to 
Gujardt Mitra (21) the Government of India for the recent Reform 
97th Dec ae al > Scheme. The scheme, taken asa whole; no doubt 
« oS goes further than most men were led to expect. 
An earnest desire pervades the whole document of Lord Morley to meet the 
political aspirations of the Indian people in a spirit of liberal magnanimity ; 
and it would be surely no exaggeration to say that, after the ever-to-be- 
remembered Lord Ripon, Lord Morley is surely the first statesman who has 
taken upon himself the responsibility of venturing upon an experiment of a 
far-reaching character, the wisdom and prescience of which time alone can 
prove. 


10. Had it not been for the recent repressive legislation the new 
eee reforms enunciated by Lord Morley would have 
Guyardti (26), 27th h ; 

Dec.: Gujardti Punch een valued more highly than they actually are. 
(28), 27th Dec.; Arya ‘The Moderates consider the scheme as one of great 
Prakash (22), 21th Dec.; importance, and as a step towards the attainment 
Isldm Gazette (67), 24th by India of swardjya on Colonial lines. The 
Dec.; Navsdri P atrika Hxtremists do not consider it to be so com- 
(77), 27th Dec.; Navsart pehensive as to embrace all the demands of the 
Prakdsh (78), 27th Dec. ; ee 
Praja Pokar (81), 30th people. Our opinion is that the scheme does not 
Dec. : Baroda Vatsal (54), include some rights which ought to have been 
27th Dec.; Broach Mitra given to the public; but that does not detract from 
(23), 27th Dec.; Mahi the value of those rights which have actually been 
Kdntha Gazette (75), 27th ranted. In ‘fact the reforms outlined by Lord 
Dec. ; Akhbdr-e-Islam(58), Morley are such, as, if liberally carried out, would, 
26th Dec. within the next 25 years, train up Indians to manage 
their own affairs. The scheme, as now published, is not final; it has been 
put forward merely for consideration; it admits of many improvements, and 
it is the duty of Indians to see that they voice their opinion effectively enough 


to get the necessary Improvements incorporated init. To come to the details of 


the scheme, Lord Morley has been quite right in disapproving of the Council 
of Notables and the Advisory Councils. The most important part of the scheme 
is that which relates to the Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils. 
We have nothing to sa¥ against the new Provincial Councils, where 
the elected element is to preponderate; but we fail to understand 
why, contrary to the suggestion of the Government of India, the 
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on fused. to: concede a ina majority in the 
the final. ‘power of accepting or rejecting 
Y here wield have been no difficulty in the 


Oo ee vay of doing so. The task of eae this scheme popular lies with the Indian 
.. ““@evernment. Lord Morley has merely laid down the broad principles to be 
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‘but the details will have to be filled in by the authorities on the spot. 


“Tethey to this in ‘a liberal spirit, they will be able to achieve much. [The 


“ Gujardti Punch remarks that. Lord Morley has shown praiseworthy wisdom 
“and far-sightedness in framing the reforms. It adds that it would have been 


> better if the Bengal Partition had been repealed along with the reforms. A 


i'@orrespondent in the Arya Prakdsh approves generally of the reforms, but 
disapproves of the special privileges in the matter of representation given to 


oYamindars and Muhammadans. Healsoremarks that much will depend on the 


way in which they are put in force by the Indian Government. The Islam 
Gazette thanks Government for: recognising the interests of Muhammadans. 


The Navsdrt Patrika welcomes the reforms and calls upon the people to hold 


meetings in every town to express their approval of the scheme and thereby 
strengthen Lord Morley’s hands. The Navsdri Prakdsh, the Praja Pokar, the 


Baroda Vatsal, the Broach Mitra, the Mahi Kantha Gazette and the Akhbdr-e- 
Islim welcome the reforms as the first step in the direction of swardjya.| 


11. Some people have begun to dance in ecstatic joy at the new reforms ; 
but one would like to know what important conces- 
Jain (177), 27th Dec.; 810ns have been made that they should be so jubilant. 


 Gujardt (65), 26th Dec.; The country is getting day by day more and more 


Rajasthdn (82), 26th impoverished; and if lord Morley had found 
Dec.; Shaktv (85), 26th out a remedy for relieving the country of its poverty, 
Dec. there would, no doubt, have been some cause 

| for rejoicing. It is proposed to increase the number 
of seats in the Legislative Councils; but this will only breed more oratory and 


' perhaps necessitate the enlarging of the Council Halls. Some slight 


concessions no doubt have been made, which will protect the dignity of 
the members and save them from being treated like school-boys by the 
officials. As the official majority is to be maintained in the Supreme Legis- 
lative Council, there is no reason why people should be so jubilant over 
these reforms. Will the expansion of the Councils help the people to escape 


famine, plague and other similar calamities? Will the appointment of Indians 


on certain Executive Councils relieve the many crores of Indians from their 
hardships? Lord Morley says that his reason for inaugurating these 1eforms 
is to satisfy the Moderates and prevent them from going over to the Extre- 
mists. It is this fear, then, which has really speaking forced him to put 
forward his scheme of reforms. But all this will be useless unless the root 
cause of the discontent is removed. [The Gwyardt writes :—The only good of 
these reforms will be that the power of the bureaucracy will appear less terrible 


than heretofore to the public. In other respects there is nothing like a 


beginning in the direction of a gradual realisation of the popular aspirations 
for swardjya. The introduction of one native member each in some Executive 
Councils will be of no use except that our representatives will have an oppor- 
tunity of ventilating our grievances. Lord Morley wonders how he and thé 
Conservative Lord Minto have got on so amicably ; but we do not see anything 
to be wondered at in this. The djasthén writes :—The public expected 
the repeal of the Bengal Partition, but it is disappointing that that was 
not done. On the whole, the reforms are unimportant and fall far short of 
the public expectations. Still they will act as a balm on the existing discon- 
tent, the more so, if they are properly worked out by the Indian Government. 
The Shakte writes :—Imperfect as they are, the reforms are welcome and we 

have to thank Lords Morley and Minto for the hopeful features in them. 
Although the Councils are enlarged, it is left to the officials to accept their 
conclusions or not. The only concession is freedom of debate. But as for 
swardjya it has been granted only in name. Still these concessions are to 
be welcomed, because they show that England, which had of late grown. so 
indifferent to India, has taken a step for the good of this country. We cannot 
hope for the attainment of swar rd) ya.at one stroke. 


12. The reforms so eagerly expected by the Moderates and of which they 


spoke. in terms of such high praise have. at length 
been announced, but are found to be utterly hollow. 
Lord Morley cannot give what the Indians want, and 
it is idle to expect: any substantial boon.to India from him. The English have 
not lost their magical power to please others, and the new reforms have hypno- 
tised some of us. The Legislative Councils have been expanded to a large 
extent, but God alone knows the motive that has prompted this step. Itis a 
matter for satisfaction that the Honourable Mr. Gokhale may now without a 
blush go to Government House at any time of the night or day. We shall 
not at all be surprised if he is appointed to fill the newly created vacancy 
in the Executive Council of the Governor of Bombay. Instead of having 
answers in monosyllables to their interpellations, the members of the 
Legislative Council will in future have a right to move the Councils; 
but considering that half the number of the non-official members will be 
nominated by Government, the doing away of the official majority cannot in 
the least affect the autocratic machinery of administration. In the course 
of his speech in the House of Lords, Lord Morley called the Indians sheep. 
The proportion of the rulers to the ruled in this country more than 
justifies the remark. Lord Morley has moreover added that the 
Indians have no other course open to them but to submit themselves 
to be ruled by the English whether they will it or not. It is certainly 
next to impossible to expect that the Indians would feel fraternal affection 
for the English as long as they are despised by Englishmen. The English 
will, however, continue to rule India as long as the Indians remain sheep. 
We wonder what is going to happen to the shepherd when, by the 
operation of the law of evolution, the sheep are turned into lions. The 
shepherd will naturally try his utmost to prevent such a transformation. 
We want to ask Lord Morley whether he is not impairing the lustre 
of the brightest jewel in the British crown by resorting to deporta- 
tions without trial and -by enforcing Regulation III of 1818. The 
unreasoned praise that is being bestowed on the new reforms by all 
Moderates without exception gives us reason to suspect that they 
have at the instigation of the bureaucrats come to a secret understanding 
among themselves to be unanimous on this point, so that the cry of opposition 
of the so-called discontented and anarchical people may be silenced. ‘The 
Moderates will now unite with the bureaucrats in hampering the progress 
of the Nationalists, and so greater difficulties will have to be encountered 
by the latter in future in their struggle for the political regeneration of India. 


| Hindu Punch (150), 23rd _ 


Dec. 


18. The good of India spells ruin to England and vice versa. We do 
not blame Lord Morley. We would have acted like 
Vande Mdtaram (159), him, had we been in his place. The plain meaning of 

27th Dec. politics is underhand policy. English statesmen will 

consent to grant rights only when they see no other 
alternative open tothem. Lord Morley must have felt assured that autocratic, 
absolute and irresponsible Government was no longer possible in India. 
However, we should make full use of the concessions now granted though 
they are in. no way commensurate with our national needs. We _ should, 
therefore, persevere in our swadesht and boycott movements in order to 
acquire higher privileges. 


14. “Ifthe reception accorded to the impending constitutional reforms all 

| over India has gratified Lord Morley and Lord Minto, 
Deputation of Bengalis the influential and thoroughly representative deputa- 
to the Viceroy in connec- tion that personally conveyed the thanks of Bengal to 
tion with the recent re- Hig Excellency the Viceroy must have particularly 


forms. 
; ~. delighted them. For some years past Bengal has 
t 

—— i been the political centre of India: unrest in that pro- 


vince has claimed more anxious thought on the part 
of Government than elsewhere, and from that seat of cerebral disturbance 
influences have radiated in all directions through those ever vibrating nerves 
of modern society—the newspapers........... The real meaning of the deputa- 
tion, to our mind, is that-even Bengal i is tired of the sczain which certain recent 
phases of agitation have put upon the relations between the rulers and the ruled, 
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: an different sections of the: inion joeuananstity iteelf.......5.. The 
“deputation gave His Excellency the assurance that no effort would be spared 
= tochelp: hott pee successful working of the great scheme......... 'Ifthere 
is gratitude in the assurance given by the deputation, it is not peerage 
“ With’a note of vicarious repentance......:.... The reaction was inevitable: 
_ ‘has-been materially assisted by the reforms. ‘The assurance of support ein 
Oe the deputation 3 is all the more remarkable, because it was not a reward 
© garned by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State by courting popularity and 
“by sacrificing principles.......... Lord Minto has been equally calm and 
fedrléss in accepting the resignation of a high official and in deporting influ- 
ential Native leaders. His very courage and coolness, in situations in which 
“‘tnen of weaker nerves and shallower insight were apt to bluster, has contri- 
. ‘buted to secure for him the largest measure of public confidence possible in 
‘the circumstances.......... The deputation promised support to His Excel- 
-Jency at a time when he did not in the least seem anxious to purchase popu- 
larity at the cost of what he deemed to be the public interest........... In 
these circumstances the deputation afforded the clearest proof possible that 
the leading men of Bengal are tired of the attitude of * irreconcilableness.’ ”’ 


15. “The tone of the address presented by the noblemen and 
gentlemen of Bengal to the Viceroy may be 
taken as a further pledge of the  cordiality 
with which the Morley-Minto Reforms have been 
received in this country. It undoubtedly augurs 
well for the future. It would be a misfortune, 
indeed, if the people were not to take the hand that has been at last stretched 
out to.them with such abundant good-will and in so much good faith.......... 
How greatly popular co-operation would be welcomed by the Viceroy may 
| be easily read in His Excellency’s reply. Lord Minto is not a gashing 
speaker. There is always a soldier-like brevity and directness in his public 
utterapces, which have from the beginning marked him out as a man more 
of deeds than words. The reply that he gave to the above address 
the other day was no exception to the rule; still one could easily 
trace a deep emotion underlying the few chosen words in which he 
thanked the deputation for their appreciation of the new reforms. 
seeseeeee There is no more persistent grumbler at blessings and mercies 
vouchsafed to him than the Hindu politician, no sturdier beggar for political 
rights and privileges than the Muhammadan publicist. When these have 
agreed in being grateful for what they have received, a statesman of the type 

Wes of Lord Minto might well be moved by their unqualified acknowledgment.” 


16. “It was a felicitous circumstance that the Bengali deputation to His 
ah Excellency the Viceroy took place on Christmas 
ela Kdthidwdr Times (32), Eve. On the part of some of its members the mes- 
Bil 28th Dec. sage they conveyed to Lord Minto was that best and 
| : most acceptable of tokens, an olive branch. Many 
Bee of them, of course, had no need to demonstrate the fact that they were at peace 
Ee with the Government; but there were others from whom little but opposition 
bl 4 was expected, but who have been surprised into a cordial surrender by the 
liberality of the recent Reform proposals. We are not surprised, for instance, 
to find such gentlemen as the Maharaja of Durbhanga and Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghose associated with the deputation, but the appearance of Moti Lal Ghose 
and others in the ranks of the Moderates is a phenomenon as pleasing as it is 
significant. In our own presidency, too, the political leaders have hastened 
to express their genuine approbation of the Reform Scheme.......... The 
verdict of the Moderate leaders of Bombay and Calcutta only anticipates the 
: verdict of the Indian National Congress.” 


147. No sooner did the Indians lose their independence and pass under 
foreign domination than their religious, industrial, 

Present condition of political and moral degeneration began. The very 
Indis. laws which were enacted for their advancement 
Pratod (145), 28th Dec. have checked it and have become the source of 
their .misery. Agriculture, trade and service— 

the three means of earning a living—are daily becoming less and less available 
to the Indians. As the rulers are positively opposed to the growth of 


ar Jam-e-Jamshed (30), 
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indigenous trade, they have imposed heavy duties on India’s exports for the. 
benefit of foreign traders. In consequence of this, Indian trade has been. 
ruined, Agriculture, too, has declined owing to the exorbitant increase in. the 
land tax. All the high posts in State service are reserved for foreigners. In 
this manner, Indians have become helpless in every way.. Public opinion 
is. not respected by the rulers; the subjects have got no rights; though virtuous 
women like Viranwali fall victims to the beastly. passion of vile persons, 
no redress can be obtained; Indian lives have become of no value; they 
have not. got sufficient food or clothing; being disarmed, they have lost. 
their spirit and mettle, and are even torn to pieces by wild beasts. How 
deplorable has the condition of India become! Plague and famine are 
making havoc among the people. The slaughter of kine and the exportation of 
their bones have tended to impoverish the land. The corn produced in 
the country is being exported to foreign countries though the people are 
actually dying of hunger. Foreign traders, foreigners in State service, 
and a foreign Government are annually draining away 80 crores of rupees 
to foreign countries without giving us anything in return. ‘The people 
have no right over the natural products of their own country, such as 
water, grass, wood and stone. JF oreigners are at full liberty to speak, 
write or do anything they choose; but the natives must not even make 
efforts to improve the condition of their country; they must not honour 
patriots ;. they must keep aloof from political matters; they are forbidden 
even to protest against the unjust doings of the officials; they are. 
deprived of their natural rights; the officials and the Anglo-Indians may 
with impunity abuse the people and their leaders, but if they only reply in mild 
language, they are sentenced to hard labour. In order that they may be 
considered loyal, they have to fling away hope and ambition, smother their 
feelings, throw self- respect to the winds, sing the praises of the authors of 
oppression, forget their human condition, bow to high-handedness and be 
contented with a condition which is opposed to nature and calculated to 
reduce men to a degraded condition. How intolerable is this condition to 
which India is now reduced! Good men are sentenced, while those who sow 
seeds of evil are acquitted. Itis considered a great sin to celebrate the festi- 
vals of national heroes; good deeds like those of teaching history to 
ones ignorant countrymen and preaching swadeshism and boycott as the 
means of earning a living are considered evil deeds, and their authors are 
watched by the Police. ‘Temperance preachers are brought into trouble It 
is considered a crime to carry on movements necessary for earning a living. 
Helplessness, poverty, intellectual degradation, sloth, greed and love of one’s 
own happiness have reached their climax; untruth, improper conduct and 
irreligion are rampant; truth is disregarded, virtue is not respected, wrongs are 
not. redressed; indigenous rulers protecting their subjects like their own 
children and keeping them contented and happy have become rare. There is 
a vast difference between the present condition of India and her condition 
a hundred and fifty years ago. A consideration of these makes one shed hot 
tears of sorrow. In those days India was very rich, but now she is extremely 
poor. In those days the instruction calculated to make life happy was 
imparted in schools; but the present-day schools only turn out coolies. Our 
ancestors were strong, truthful, virtuous, enterprising, beneficent, but poverty, 
dependence and prohibition to carry arms have rendered us effeté, immoral, 
timid and selfish. Liberty has given place to subjection, self-respect to self- 
depreciation and distrust and patriotism to treachery to the country. In this 
manner the country has now been reduced to a critical state. Are Lord 
Morley’s promised Reforms likely to bring about even a slight change for the 
better in the above condition ? 


18. “The Indian National Congress commenced its sittings at Madras 
last noon under the best auspices possible. ‘The 
Comments on the pro- anxieties, doubts and misgivings of some of us have 


ceedings of the Indian been at last removed, and a heavy burden has been 


aeuonal Congress at taken off from the minds of the devoted Congress- 


Indu Prakash (43), 29th ™men. The present Congress meets under very 
Dec., Eng. cols. exceptional circumstances. A few have chosen to 
Satis: hold aloof, but this reduces only the quantity; and 
CON 2212—5 


ni’ and volume: it gains distinctly in .quality . 
ost * o ardent lovers of -the cause. of political 
includ » politicians of the Nationalist party too—have joined 
he National As cuntty, sinking their personal differences in the high call 
Bo ty which the present critical state of the country sends forth. ‘There are 


nf aaa 


ry rave | and momentous questions waiting to be discussed and deliberated 

Os bu y the accepted leaders of the people, and the final authoritative verdict 

of the Popredentative body is anxiously awaited by Government and the country 

x at larg e. The Morleyan Reforms and the repressive policy of Government 

will Ratweiily engage the greater part of the attention of the Congress.......:.. 

The Boycott Resolution also waits for final solution..........The able addresses 

delivered by Dewan Bahadur Krishnaswami Rao, the Chairman of the Recep- 

tion Committee, and Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, the President of this year’s 

Congress, fully and clearly show that they are keenly alive to the peculiar 

conditions under which the Congress meets this year, and that they are ready 

to face the situation boldly in spite of difficulties and adverse circumstances. 

The general enthusiasm which the various representative delegates (all the 

provinces are adequately represented) are displaying and the earnestness 

with which they have entered upon their arduous and responsible task are 

some of the very hopeful features of this year’s Congress. Another source of 

hope is to be found in the sympathetic and helping spirit which the Madras 

e Government under Sir A. Lawley are. showing towards the promoters of the 
Congress and their work.” 


19. “The objective of the critical portion of the speech of the learned 
Kasia Deictewr G) President of the Congress was not Government, 
and Jan Sema > but a retired Viceroy and certain incarcerated 
| opponents. The change was welcome from several 
points of view.......... As usual, the learned President's oration was profusely 
adorned by sparkling quotations and humorous allusions. In literary form 
and finish it vied with the Parliamentary speeches of the eighteenth 
century.......... We have now all got tired of analvses of the ‘situation ’ 
a the theme of the hour is the new reforms. ‘hey were announced in time 
oe to prevent an expression of impatience in the resolutions of the Congress. 
ee They have redeemed the King-Emperor’s Message, and the gratitude 
evoked by them has been accentuated by Lord Minto’s selfless and 
generous reminder to the leaders of the people that the future of the 
country and the success of the reforms rest with the people themselves. 
Overwhelmed by gratitude and inflated with this sense of importance, the 
hearts of the leaders beggared the powers of their tongues, and, according to 
a correspondent of a local daily, Dr. Rash Behari broke down at the end of 
his speech, and sank in his chair completely overpowered by excess of 
emotion. To guote any portion of Dr. Rash Behari’s speech would be a 
grievous injustice to every other portion of it: so uniformly excellent it was. 
But the sentences in which the prophet depicted with a bold hand and a bolder 
imagination the political future of the country are worthy of notice.” 


*20. ‘Dr. Rash Behari Ghose’s presidential address is evidently no 

| laboured performance. Its line of thought and its 

Gujardti (26), 8rd Jan., Whole tenour are marked by the consciousness that 

Eng. cols. a querulous tone and aggressive argumentation were 

) - outof place in a presidential. speech voicing the 
thoughts and sentiments of all sober-minded people of the country after the 
announcement of Lord Morley’s generous scheme of reform. His address 

touches upon several topics with suggestive skill and dexterity, with unflinci- 

ing courage and outspokenness, when necessary, and with a sense of states- 
manlike fairness and detachment that reflect very high credit. upon this 
distinguisnsa Bengal lawyer. The ‘welcome address’ of the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee was also a thoughtful and statesmanlike 
pronouncement. ‘The two pronouncements supplied the clue to the 
proceedings of the Congress and contributed to the signal triumph of 
an ever memorable session that concluded in peace and harmony amidst 
unmistakable signs of general satisfaction. From every account that we 
have received it is clear that our friends in Madras, who put their shoulders 
=. to the wheel in face of unreasoning and petty- -minded opposition, deserve 
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great credit for the manner in which,they have carried out their self-imposed 
task. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose dwelt at the very outset in a refreshingly out- 
spoken and courageous manner about the causes which finally culminated in 
the collapse of the Surat session of the Congress and very properly pointed out 
that the majority of Congressmen refused to purchase unity at the price of 
principle and of loyalty. Extremists, although they have latterly learnt a few 
lessons in constitutional politics and constitutional procedure, have yet to learn 
many more things. Having row expressed their willingness to accept the 
creed which is evidently no concession or favour to any one, they should 


have shown common sense enough to join the Congress and done their. 


best to secure the success of their ‘four’ resolutions in a constitutional 
manner either at the meetings of the Subjects Committee or at the hands of 
Congressmen in full session assembled. But not even their so-called leaders 
have ever been accuseg of ordinary modesty, foresight and prudence. and 
we are not surprised that the ‘ wayward wanderers,’ as Dr. Ghose described 
them, are not able to see their way through the jungle of difficulties and 
obstacles their ruinous obstinacy and insolent vanity have created for them. 
It-had become supremely necessary to administer a strong dose in con- 
stitutionalism to the irresponsible and undisciplined. That great work was 
partially done by the Surat Convention and the Convention Committee. It 
was carried to a further stage by the decisive and unflinching attitude taken 
by the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah in his now famous letter and has now 
been finally completed by Dr. Rash Behari Ghose in his courageous pro- 
nouncement and by the Madras Congress.” 


*21. “The twenty-fourth session of the Indian National Congress has 
proved to be asingular success in spite of the cloud that 
Rast Goftér (36), 3rd hovered overhead for one full year. By disowning 
Jan., Eng. cols. — the party of violence, Congressmen have set a hall- 
mark upon their loyalty and ensured to their future 
sessions an immunity from some recent laws which invest the executive 
with the right to prohibit public meetings of a seditious character.......... 
Dr. Ghose, the President, strongly pleaded for amnesty for political prisoners 
incriminated for the spread of seditious literature, whilst gracefully acknow- 
ledging at the same time the need of repressive measures against the apostles 
of violence and anarchy. Without entering here into a survey of the allega- 
tions on which Mr. Tilak was banished for six years, we may safely put it to 
Congressmen to answer if the Madras Congress could have come out 
as triumphantly as it did with the exile from Poona at LATO. sisavass 
The summary deportation of well-nigh a dozen leaders of Bengal under 
the drastic Regulation of 1818 has been severely inveighed against by the 
Congress press. In their calmer moments and on mature consideration, 
Congressmen will realise that these measures, offensive and draconic as 
they may appear at first sight, have indirectly rendered yeoman’s service to 
the cause which they have to a manso dearly at heart.......... Dr. Ghose 
called into question the advisability of sitting upon the public safety-valve 
with a view to check the propagation of seditious sentiments. It is, indeed, 
dangerous to attempt to smother the publication of healthy opinions; but 
there can be no justification for unrestricted license being allowed to the 
publication of morbid sentiment.......... Kixcept for the brief which Dr. Ghose 
holds for politica! prisoners and seditious journalists, his speech is a sound and 
vigorous exposition of the views of the Congress.......... ... The Congress 
has now been given a constitution which even the constituted authority 
in the country may recognise without a lurking suspicion of its aims 
and aspirations. The body need no longer be dreaded as a hostile institution 
favouring the separation of Britain from India. No one will be welcomed 
to its fold who does not accept as the first article of his faith loyalty to 
the Crown and the permanence of the British suzerainty over India. As years 
roll on, the Congress may acquire a solid foothold, and be vested with 
a more substantial status ; it might then develop itself in a popular assembly, 
part and parcel of the Imperial whole and working in unison and harmony for 
Imperial interests. " | 
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as emerged “ftom the stormy. times of the last. 
Oe of years free from the hampering influences 
ich stultified much of the political effort of educated 
Thdia. By no means the smallest cause for con- 

= dha Pe ee gratulation i is the fact that the solid and influential bulk 
ff ae i ong gress that has thus risen ‘above the difficulties that confronted it has 


" sa Aedy more natural than for the. Moderate al rehome, 4 and insulted as 
they have been by these violent spirits, to have devoutly thanked heaven 
when they were laid by the heels. But through thick and thin they have 
held out in hopes of reunion; and Dr. Ghose devoted no small part of his. 
address to an appeal for kindly and generous treatmené by the authorities to. 
those with whose offences he was entirely out of sympathy and had both 
personal and public reasons for reprobating........... Besides the happier 
frame of mind induced by arestoration of unanimity in the Congress ranks 
so far as general principles are concerned, Dr. Ghose was fortunate in having 
gnother cause for honest satisfaction in the Reform Scheme just sanctioned 
by Lord Morley. His words on this subject were altogether admirable, and, 
taken as the index of the best public opinion in India, will, no doubt, give that 
féeling of satisfaction with their work to the + Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy without which the most liberal measures would inevitably receive: 
a& somewhat perfunctory initiation.” 


*23. “The Indian public must ere this have formed its own opinion on 
the many important topics discussed and resolved 


. Kaiser-i-Hind ~ (31), upon by the Congress at Madras.......... Of course, 
8rd Jan., Eng. cols. the Intransigeants were not there. They could 


not be. By their sown excesses they had com- 
mitted political suicide. And it was well for the better and more. 
harmonious progress of the country at large that such was the case.......... 
For the first time the Congress met under: the altered conditions forced by 
the exigencies of the time. It assembled under the articles of the Constitu- 
tion, and the rules of procedure framed under it. From all accounts it appears. 
that throughout the sessions the utmost harmony prevailed. In the Subjects. 
Committee the proceedings were conducted with the old stately dignity, the old 
traditions, and the genuine patriotic spirit which was essential to the discharge 
of the good work needed by the country at large. There were no impracti- 
cable suggestions, and no ° mawkish sentimentality.’ Thus it is clear that 
the inherent vital strength of the Congress, accumulated with nearly a 
quarter of a century’s growth, was plainly discernible........... The Con- 
ee is born to live and that for generations yet to come till in the 
ulness of time, with the ripest knowledge, and accumuiated experience and 
wisdom, it has blossomed into a full-grown Parliament—a comely daughter 
of which the Mother might feel justly proud, albeit that Lord Morley 
can never think of a time when India will have a Parliament. But he is not. 
a prophet, and we do not think his political sagacity is yet broad-visioned. 
He yet fails to dive into the future with the penetrating gaze of the true 
political seer. Taking the presidential address as a whole, it may be said to. 
be quite an admirable pronouncement—just that pronouncement which the 
times absolutely demanded. It was well-conceived and well-balanced.......... 
There was all the ardour and the fire, all the subdued satire and the scholastic: 
ridicule which so embellish Dr. Ghose’s most matured compositions.. 
He applied the rod where the rod was needed, and he stroked the back where 
gentleness, serenity and sobriety richly deserved it........... The President. 
accepts the Reform proposals of Lord Morley with the greatest satisfaction as 
~gyery other Indian of education, enlightenment and sobriety does............. 
Now, as the President justly observed, the people of India will be associated 
with the Government in the daily and hourly administration of their affairs. 
...ee-s India has now taken one long step forward in its march towards the 
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of the British. May that goal be reached in the fulness of time is the prayér 

Of every true son of India. Meanwhile, the Congress has fulfilled its high 
function. The banner which it unfurled a quarter of a century ago now 
waves triumphantly over its head. The pioneers, the veterans who have 
hitherto held it aloft and who have borne the brunt and heat of the day, have 
nobly discharged their duty and earned the gratitude of their countrymen. 
Their task has been gloriously accomplished, and they can -now rest on_ their 

laurels. Let the generation now rising before us take up the standard and 
valiantly carry it forward.” 


24. “The congratulations that have been showered on the successful 
titted inauguration of the new Congress must be admitted 
30th Dec., Eng. cols ’ to be well-deserved. Phcenix-like it has risen from 
the ashes of the old organisation and its return to 
life has been hailed with not only the blessings of the people of this country 
but the good wishes of outsiders as well. The courage and steadfastness of 
purpose, which the Moderate leaders have brought to bear on the fulfilment of 
their great and patriotic task, are deserving of the highest praise from all who 
wish well to India and to England....... ... There have been publicists who 
cried themselves hoarse asking for a change in the aims and constitution Be 
of the Congress, long long—one might almost say, decades—before Sir ee 
Pherozeshah Mehta, the oracle of the official Coneresswallas, denounced be 
the ‘mawkish sentimentality’ about unanimity......... . Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghose claimed that the Congress was never dead. But though the 
Congress is living to-day, it is not the Congress of old. It is a resus- 
citated body, with new aims, new hopes—and, it is also to be hoped, with 
new methods of work anda sane and rational outlook on practical politics. 
Instead of sneering at the enemies, therefore, the President might have taken 
the opportunity of performing a graceful act of expiation, of confession that 
those ‘enemies’ were right and the Congress high-priests were in the wrong, 
that, possibly, if the wiser and better course, now adopted, had been resorted to 
years ago, India might have been led further on the path of progress than she 
finds herself to-day....... ... Wesincerely wish that Dr. Ghose had not indulged 
in that fling of his at the “enemies’, because time has abundantly vindicated 
and justified those * enemies.’ ” 


29. “After twelve months of alternate apprehension, suspense and hope 
Madras has proved, beyond all doubt, that the 
Indian National Congress is not only not dead, but 
that itis -alive, well and vigorous and more chas- 
tened in spirit to-day than it was last year, on account of the very trials and 
tribulations through which it has lately passed. The whole country must 
have heaved a sigh of relief on learning that the session of the Congress 
under the new Allahabad Constitution commenced successfully on Monday, 
with the greatest éclat, with a unanimity and enthusiasm which demons- 
trated most unmistakably that the session was truly national in the best 
sense of the word, and represented the pick of the most mature thought 
and sober feeling in the country. We will not attempt to deny that a 
minor section was conspicuous by its absence......... . Yet we have 
not lost all hope, and it is not impossible that the sores may heal by a 
natural process in the course of time, and that the two divergent : 
streams may, at some future date, meet once more.......... We have gone fs 
very carefully through the eloquent inaugural address of the President, and : 
have no hesitation in according it our hearty approval. It is as eloquent as 
it is terse and direct, as patriotic as it is practical and as critical as it is 
fearless......... We are glad to see that even Dr. Ghose has not given up 
the legitimate ideal of swardjya or self-government on Colonial lines.......... 
As for Boycott, it has had a fair trial by now. Has it succeeded even in 
Bengal, its very hot-bed? Has it helped swadeshism in any way? Well, it 
has not and it cannot; because universal Boycott is impossible and a partial 
one is the very extreme of, absurdity. Both Dr. Ghose and Rao Bahadur 
Mudhoikar, in his inaugural address as President of the Fourth Industrial 
Conference, have proved to the hilt that the cry of Boycott is an iJl wind which 
blows nobody any good........... It only creates ill-feeling aud heart-burning. 
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sontinue: the split for suc! ) We trust the class of peo Inia 
ammgly called “ Wanderers” tr. Rash | Behari, will think ns ap 
tly on ¢ is sepa io the situation and, ere long, return to . the ald 


. “The ter ‘ble dieileas: which was  betind made merely visible by 

eee - the events of the last twelve months, has to some 
bdr-e-Souddgar extent been dissipated by the successful session of 
ec , Eng. c the Indian National Congress: at Madras.......... 
We say this on the strength of the speech which the 


" ilaccnii Dr. Rash Behari Ghose made from the presidential chair. The 


eech is eloquent and practical.......... As faras.we can see, Dr. Ghose’s 
sh ought to give satisfaction to everybody........... To us the most 


“weloome portion of the deliverance is that part of it in which Dr. Ghose 
almost proves that an entente cordiale between the two parties is not 
impossible, in spite of the now almost historical letter which the uncrowned 


of the Bombay Municipal Corporation wrote to the Honourable Mr. 


| Bhupendranath Bose. For real literary magnificence, for true comradeship, 
for a true spirit of compromise and forgivence and forgetfulness, it will 


be hard to find a parallel in any history, even that of England.......... 
Surely, a man that can utter the words Dr. Ghose has spoken cannot be 


an enemy of-our Nationalist friends, or of the cause which they all have 


at heart. Even if the speech of Dr. Ghose were to be,examined most 
cursorily, if will be found that he said nothing which goes against the best 
interests of the country, or less than what could have been most 
profitably said.” 


21. We welcome the speeches delivered by the Chairman of the Con- 
gress Reception Committee and Dr. Ghose as .faith- 
Bombay Samdchdr (60), fully reflecting the views and wishes, the wants and 
29th and 30th Dec. requirements of the Indian people. There could be 
no better channel for bringing the rulers and the 
ruled in closer touch and making them understand each other better than 
these speeches, especially that of Dr. Ghose. The references made by Dr. 
Ghose to the new Reforms and the part played by Lord Morley and Lord 
Minto with regard to them are the most appropriate that could be chosen; and 
we think that they will serve to remove the misconceptions that have gathered 
round those reforms in England. Itis only a sare piece of good fortune for 
India that its destinies are ruled at the present juncture by one of the most 
astute Libera] statesmen and a Conservative yet most liberal-minded Viceroy. 
We, therefore, fervently appeal to the Extremists and the visionaries to 
change their mischievous attitude and, by identifying themselves with the 
Indian nation as a united body, to make the most of the opportunity 
and enjoy all the advantages that are to be secured from this unique 
combination. To the mischievous propensities exhibited in some parts 
of the country we ascribe the delay, nay the disinclination, on the part 
of the authorities to make primary education free and compulsory in 
India.. Weask the Extremists to ponder over the harm they have done to 
the country and beseech them to turn over a new leaf while yet there is time 
to do so. [In the subsequent issue the paper writes in exulting tones about 
the attitude of moderation taken up by the Bengali delegates in the matter 
of the resolutions passed by the Madras Congress and highly praises their 
deep sense of responsibility in not pressing upon Congress adoption of the Boy- 
cott resolution. Discussing the Congress proceedings of the first two days, 
the paper opines that the Congress has justified the trust reposed in it and 
completely silenced its antagoniste. } 


"28. “The universal verdict on Dr. Ghose’s speech seems to be that it is 
a disappointing utterance. Dr. Ghose is one of our 
Mahratta (9), 3rq most brilliant men; and brilliance of writing is his 


Jan. . _ specially strong point. But whether the plate glass 


of his mind was difmed - ‘by the exhalations of an 


uneasy conscience or the fumes of an undying spirit of partisanship, his speech 
this year did not clearly reflect the heart of the great nation whose Tepresent- 
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ation had been thrust on him....,...... His Surat speech, while it was unjust in 
certain respects to the New Party, was at least vigorous in its denunciation of the 
policy of Government. But while his partisanship has survived this year to 
characterise his speech, the redeeming feature ofa just criticism of the Govern- 
ment policy has disappeared. The Madras speech is a weak and halting utterance, 
and we are afraid the coming generations will not care to remember it.......... 
The real explanation of the failure is the one we have given above. Uneasy must 
be the mind of the president of a Convention which assumes the name of an 
All-India Congress when it either excludes or is boycotted by many Congress- 
men who as gentlemen are above reproach, and on whom it must be a * libel 
to say that they might create disturbances in the Congress unless bound 
down by signing certain conditions. We have great regard for Dr. Ghose 
as a leading member of the Viceregal Legislative Council, as a learned man 
and as a patron of the National College of Calcutta. But as a Congressman 
he is looked upon by the public as merely a young-old recruit. And the 
public, therefore, are not likely to appreciate his epigrammatic aphorism 
about the absentees at this year’s Madras gathering as being people 
who were never really Congressmen at all. Dr. Ghose perhaps knows as well 
as we do the real reasons which have kept many Congressmen from joining 
the Convention. And yet he describes them and their attitude in a 
cynical and unjust tone. ‘There can be, he says, no reconciliation with the 
irreconcilables. Now, who are the real irreconcilables in the matter of 
reunion under the banner of the Congress? Again, he says: ‘Those who 
have gone out of us were never of us, for if they had been of us they would 
no doubt have continued with us.’ But it is fully pertinent, we think, to 
inquire what is the career of Dr. Ghose himself as a Congressman. He was 
not heard of in this connection till 1906. Even then perhaps it was only the 
irresistible current of public opinion which carried him off his feet, which were 
till then imbedded in the rut of ignominious apathy to the cause of the Congress. 
Some at least of those who are now outside the charmed pale of the Conven- 
tion on principle can, we think, show a better record as Congressmen than 
Dr. Ghose. He joined the Congress only when the reputation of that body 
was established beyond question, beyond cavil and beyond risk. If the words 
uttered by Dr. Ghose were uttered by a really veteran Congressman, such as 
Sir P. M. Mehta or Mr. Gokhale, the history of whose public life is the bistory 
of the Congress, they might have been justified—the objective truth of the 


words apart. Coming from Dr. Ghose, the words sound as a mockery of 
Dr. Ghose himself.”’ 


29. “Dr. Ghose, whom we cannot but describe as a victim of 
fortune’s cruelest vagaries, has at last delivered 
Rdshtramat (45), 30th a presidential speech from the Congress chair.......... 
Dec. Eng. cols. Dr. Ghose,. the - willing tool in the hands of the 
designing Bombay Knight, made a very sorry 

exhibition of his tact and common-sense when at Surat he chose to 
break the Congress rather than, like the tactful and sagacious Dadabhai, 
yield to the reasonabie and patriotic demand of the nation. The greatest 
_ grievance of some Moderates was, not that the Congress was broken up but 
that Dr. Ghose had not delivered his speech. Ever since the break-up of 
the Surat Congress, and during the course of the whole year 1908, when 
prominent patriots are deported, prosecuted and sent to jail, the endeavours 
of the Moderates have all been directed towards securing a safe meeting 
place for Dr. Rash Behari to deliver his presidential oration. And at last in 
the presence of only 700 delegates and 1,000 visitors Dr. Ghose has attained 
the summum bonum of his existence....:...... There is one attraction about 
Dr. Rash Behari’s speech which his worst opponents cannot deny. Asa 
specimen of fine English, the speech will remain long in history. Indeed as 
a great literary effort Dr. Ghose’s performance has hardly ever been equalled by 
any previous presidential utterance........ ‘There is a wealth of classical learn- 
ing and a plethora of obscure allusions to sundry characters in ancient European 
fables, which would do credit to any Bombay or Calcutta under-graduate who 
is cramming hard for his degree...... Does Dr. Rash Behari suppose that the 
presidential chair of the Congress is intended for the display of learning and 
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‘speech it is plain that thé lear tie pane ik onl z ible SE taLibg » peda 
view of - nda h politics. He la ks that breadth itical ‘vision which takes 
‘Zn’ aba glanc ce th 4 fe we Meddon and deals with 7 trot the lofty stand-point. 
Of the political seer. If the Moderates put forward only such old pedants as 
‘Dr. Beha: ‘ te abc aut horitative pronouncements on the political situation 
in India, the Congress cause is hopelessly lost......... News comes that pro- 
inent ¢ sonivenbionidts are to be treated to’ garden parties, tea parties and 
mat iy Other convival functions not only by jo-hukuwm Rajas but also by 
His Excellency the Governor of Madras himself” The be-all and end-all of 
‘the Congress agitation, from the Moderate stand-point, seems to be to meet. 
Officials af tea-parties and picnics. If staunch Congressmen of a generation 
‘back | take pride and glory in sinking to such a depth, all we can 
‘say is that the day when India may enjoy colonial self-government of even 
Gopal Krishna imagination, is receding farther and farther away from our 
‘political horizon. Dr. Rash Behari indulges in unmerited denunciation of 
those whom he calls irreconcilables. He pretends to say that only ‘a few 
have separated from us.’ But he must have known in his heart of hearts that. 
‘the majority of patriotic workers, the real workers and sufferers in the coun-. 
try’s cause were conspicuous by their absence at the Madras Assembly.......... 
The Congress, the real National Assembly, was dead at Surat, killed by the 
unwisdom, folly and obstinacy of those who are now pronouncing funeral 
orations over the corpse....... ... The Congress is dead. We do not know 
when it may be really revived. But the Convention over which Dr. Rash 
“Behari presided gave him an opportunity of delivering a funeral oration over 
the dead body of the National Assembly. The Doctor's speech is full of en-. 
comiums on the Minto-Morley reforms and he alludes in only lukewarm 
language to the deportations and the many unjustifiable State prosecu- 
tions. Thus the Anglo-Indian officialdom has come to be in league with the 
-Conventionists and the good work accomplished by the old Congress through 
a strenuous career of 23 years has been undone. Section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code and paltry Magistrates are sufficient to prevent a gathering 
of the real National Assembly, while Conventionists and Governors and 
Rajas will meet every Christmas for tea parties and garden parties.......... 
When prominent men are deported from Bengal and good and true Indians. 
like the saintly Aswini Kumar and Krishna Kumar are spirited away 
on’ the very eve of the Convention, Dr. Kash Behari talks of blessings. 
bursting out from the lowering clouds. The Conventionists seem to have 
becowe hardened towards the sufferings of their own countrymen, though 
they have become very keenly alive to the doubtful virtues of halting 
measures of reform, which promise nothing definite, and which make no- 
substantial concessions to the demands of the Nation.” | 
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80. ‘“ The Moderates have gathered in Madras under the auspices of the. 
Government of India duly supported by the Anglo- 

The Madras Congress [Indian Press. It was a gay scene, the one at Madras 
was a conspiracy of the with the Governor of Madras feasting Dr. Ghose, 


bo corgi oe Sir Pherozeshah and Mr. Gokhale. After the most 
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-of the Nation. insolent rebuff received by Sir Henry Cotton at the 
 Rdshtramat (45), 31st bands of Lord Curzon, we should certainly have been 
_Dec., Eng. cols. in a position to congratulate the country on some of 


its leaders receiving recognition from the Governor 
ofa province if the circumstance had been wnaccompanied with peculiar 
humiliation suffered by the country owing to the attitude taken up by tho 
Madras Convention and its President. If the Government of India had 
acknowledged its mistake in treating a Congress President in a shabby manner, 
and if the tea party of the Governor of Madras were an attempt at making 
amends for the old mistake, then certainly it were a matter for gratification. 
But the Government is not anxious to please the leaders of the people 
| leaders. They want to mark their recognition of certain persons 
| divested of their former popularity and position among the people. Dr. Ghose 
is only an animal of show as far as political agitation in this country is. 
“concerned, and we need not dwell much upon him. But Sir Pherozeshah and 


42 
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Mr. Gokhale had their day of popularity in the country and there was a time 
when they were honest exponents of the feelings and thoughts of their 
countrymen. But so long as they followed the réle of exposing the evils to 
which the country was subject owing to the despotism of the bureaucracy, 
howsoever mildly they did it, they were not for a moment countenanced by 


Government or their officials........... In honouring Sir Pherozeshah and 
Mr. Gokhale in their present tour to Madras for their Convention, Govern- 
ment does not move even a poor inch from its position, but the attitude of 
the Government is a clear indication of the serious manner in which 
the position of these gentlemen is' compromised. Government is helping 
Mehta, Gokhale & Co. in giving a distinctly retrograde motion to the 
Congress movements. These people want to move the Congress out of its 
natural position of independence, of official frown or favour and want to 
base it on Government patronage and free it from the control of public 
opinion. It is a clear case of desertion of principles on the part of those who 
had the privilege till lately of guiding, moulding and representing the opinion 
of their countrymen. Being no longer able to guide and mould the opinion 
of the new generation under the changed circumstances in the land, they have 
naturally ceased to be the accredited exponents of the opinion of their 
brethren...... ..-. Mehta, Gokhale and men of their ilk do not want to listen 
to the wishes of the people, and do not want to convey them to Government. 
The natural course for a man in this position would be to renounce the 
leadership and no longer pose as arepresentative of public opinion........... We 
can easily understand people honestly holding views which differ from those 
of the New Party; but honesty also requires of them to fairly recognise 
the rising power in the nation and not to minimise its importance of 
strength by wrong representations........... If the Moderates realise that they 
have not the country at their back and honestly say so, the Government 
would not care to make much of them, first because they had lost their hold on 
the minds of the people and next because Government have no chance of 
showing to the civilised world that they have the educated public opinion of 
the country behind them. ‘The Moderates have thus to play a double part 
before they could secure the good-will of the officials. They must not honestly 
and openly lay before Government the opinion of the country, and at the 
same time they must declare that they speak in the name of the nation. This 
is the attitude which the Government wanted the Moderates to take, and this is 
exactly the attitude which the Moderates at Madras have found it convenient 
to assume in spite of protests from different quarters. There is no other 
explanation of the conduct of the Moderates and the officials. Itis very nearly 
a conspiracy of the Moderates and the bureaucracy against the nation. 
An open-door Congress proposed to be held under the auspices of the 
Congress Continuation Committee would have shown to the world that the 
Madras Congress was not the representative of the nation’s views which it pre- 
tends to be, but the officials at Nagpur waited until the preparations were nearly 
completed, and when they found that the Nagpur National Congress promised 
to be a great success they put a stop to it by all sorts of threats and menaces 
backed by an order under section 144, Criminal Procedure Code. The bureau- 
-eracy and their organs, the Anglo- Indian papers, are deliberately lending 
colour to the story that the Madras gathering is an assembly of the nation, 
and the Moderates under Government protection are shamelessly appropriating 
the name of Indian National Congress which they are perfectly con- 
scious, they so illdeserve. Only the ‘other day Sir Pherozeshah in his now 
notorious letter distinctly stated that different parties should have separate 
gatherings and in less than six weeks the Moderates gathering in Madras with 
Sir P. M. Mehta as president de facto most brazenfacedly declares itself the 
Indian National Congress. It1is a nefarious attempt to step into the shoes 
of the Congress with an eye to all the advantages that the position may give, 
and without caring to share the many responsibilities which the position 
involves. The Government have most certainly scored a point and brought 
the Moderates: under their thumb. ‘The bureaucracy has 2vagged the 


mouths of the Nationalists and commanded the Moderates to call themselves 
the Nation. They have done so, but will the national spirit which is 
abroad be suppressed thereby? We emphatically declare that the move- 
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‘When it was declared that Rao Bahadur Mudholkar was chosen,as 
the President of this year’s Industrial Conferenée, it 


a _ was:unanimously felt. that the right man was selected 
fe _Toian Toda Con- for the ri ght place. In view.of the extreme impor- 

“Indu Prakdsh (42) 28th tance wach. the Industrial problem is assuming both 
Dec., Eng. cols. ! in the eyes. of the people and Government, a gentle- 
man who could speak authoritatively on the industrial 
and: economic situation of India from deep.study and experience was espe- 
cially needed at the time, and Rao Bahadur Mudholkar deserves. our gratitude 
for kindly: responding to the nation’s appeal for help. His Excellency Sir 
Arthur Lawley, the,sympathetic Governor of Madras, has done a great honour 
to the Industrial Conference by, being. personally present along with Lady 
Lawley at last Saturday's meeting of the Conference and by other acts 
which show his genuine sympathy with the cause of Industrial Reform. 
His. Excellency and Lady Lawley deserve cur countrymen’s sincere thanks 
in. this.connection. The enthusiasm which prevailed among the delegates, 
the large audience. present. and the great number of papers to be read 
before. the Conference conclusively prove the awakening which has taken 
place throughout.the country inconnection with the state of the various 
arts: and industries.. Rao Bahadur Mudholkar’s presidential address is well 
worthy of comparison with those of his predecessors in point of comprehensive- 
ness, a thorough mastery of details and a correct appreciation of the real 
difficulties of ,the problem........... He has taken a bird’s eye view of the 
progress made and the huge amount of work which remains to be done in the 
fields of agriculture, cotton industry, mining, sugar and leather industries, 
technical and commercial. education, and has clearly pointed out the 
various lines of work and the duties and responsibilities devolving on 
Government and the people.” 


82: The address delivered by Rao Bahadur Mudholkar, as President 
Bombay Samdchde. (60) of the Industrial Congress, cannot but be read with 
30th es. “pleasure and interest, for it contains. much that 
is new and instructive. The most. important por- 
tion of it is that in which stress has been laid on the necessity of the 
people bestirring themselves to give a practical shape to the swadeshi 
movement. In spite of the wonderful popular awakening in favour of 
swadeshi, such an exhortation to the public is necessary in view of all that 
yet remains to be done in the way of introducing new industries and reviving 
old ones. In fact the success of the Indian Industrial Conference is to be 
gauged by the length to which it can advance the public on the path of 
swadeshi. The President ascribed the decline of Indian industries to the 
present system of taxation, backwardness in education, lack of enterprise, 
want of capital, but most of all to the disregard for material welfare which 
characterises Indians. His description of the manner in which the Western 
nations have progressed owing to their energy and materialistic tendencies 
deserves to be seriously studied by the advocates of swadeshi. The key-note 
of the swadesht movement should be a thorough-going revolution in the present 
state of affairs under which India has to depend upon foreign countries for 
everything except agricultural products. Mr. Mudholkar has quite correctly 
drawn attention to the importance of peace and order for the full development 
of our industries and ‘the necessity of giving up that form of rowdyism which 
in the name of swadeshi has been prevalent in some parts of the country. 


33. ‘‘ Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar was unanimously elected President 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (20) of the Fourth Indian Industrial Conference. Cer- 
30th Dec., Eng. ote ’ fainly no better choice could have been made.......... 
_— It is worthy of note that Sir Arthur Lawley, the Gov- 
ernor of Madras, and Lady Lawley graced the occasion by their presence. This 
may seem to be a small matter, but itis sicnificant as giving further proof 
that what Lord Minto called ‘ honest swadeshi will always continue to receive 


e 


most sympathetic and even indulgent consideration from ‘the authorities:......: 
Mr. Mudholkar’s deliverance on Saturday' was quite worthy of his reputation’ 
and in no sense was there a falling off from the high standard set by his’ 
predecessors in the chair. Of all the complex questions which our country- 
men are called upon to solve, there is none which transcends the industrial 
and economic problem in the intricacy of its nature and the far reaching 
importance of ifs resultg.......... We will not be accused of exaggeration 
when we say that swadeshism is bound to~be the salvation of India.. That 
Gospel, rightly understood, is a high and inspiring one. But itis our honest 
conviction that the solution of swadeshism ‘can never be found in Boycott. 
Boycott can, under no conceivable circumstances, be universal,. or even 
appreciably potent to take even fractionally the place of swadeshi. As pointed 
out by Mr. Mudholkar, swadeshi is ‘ based on love and justice, not on dislike 
and hatred.’ It seeks to place this country on a level with the most advanced. 
Its methods are help and co-operation. It relies on science, skill and energy. 
Of course, though the Industrial Conference is non-political in character, the 
matters with which it deals cannot be dissociated from administrative policy 
and measures. But swadeshism, which is the real talisman to advance 
Industrialism, 1s in danger of being brought into difficulties and discredit 
by unwise excrescences and unjustifiable methods. Mr. Mudholkar rightly 
points out that no short cuts are possible or should be attempted. The 
motive power which will lead India to industrial eminence must come from 
the pursuit of science, the acquisition of practical skill and, lastly, the organ- 
isation of capital. Armed with these weapons and wielding them firmly and 
wisely, we are bound to achieve success.. Mr. Mudholkar’s address was very 
comprehensive and included pertinent remarks on Agriculture, Irrigation, 


Land Revenue, Textile Industry, Hand-loom Weaving and a variety of other 
subjects.”’ : 


34. “The meeting which the so-called Nationalists intended to hold at 
Nagpur, and for which preparations were going on 
Comments on thepro- briskly, has, falsifying all conjectures to the con- 
hibition of the Extremist trary, been proscribed by the Commissioner of the 
waar Nagpur. Central Provinces. We cannot help saying that we 
rujarat. Punch (28), Ce ee 
ot Ties Bak. ele: condemn, and condemn most strongly, this arbitrary 
Arya Prakdsh(22), 27th nd sultanic wkase of the officer in charge of the 
Dee. Central Provinces. He has taken upon himself a 
: responsibility, the burden of which he will find it 
very hard to sustain. ‘True, the so-called Extremist or Nationalist party 
has been in very bad odour since the debacle at Surat. But, yet, they 
are neither cannibals, wild cats or hyenas, and could have very safely 
been allowed to meet at Nagpur.......... We cannot but give expression 
to the feelings of contempt which we entertain towards the exhibition of 
themselves which the Central Provinces authorities have made in pro- 
claiming the proposed gathering at Nagpur......... . The Extremist devils 
are notas black as they have been painted. We have only to refer in 
proof of this to the circular issued a couple of weeks ago over the 
signature of Kao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya. The wording of this Nationalist 
manifesto is as explicit as anything could be. No‘ wild cat’ proposals were 
enunciated in it. Nay, it was clearly declared that the session would be 
conducted on absolutely constitutional lines........... If the Nationalists had 
belied their protestations and made a bear garden of their assembly, it was 
within the power of the Chief Commissioner to muzzle them at any moment... 
...... If Rao Bahadur Vaidya’s manifesto had been literally followed at Nagpur, 
it could only have been an echo of the proceedings which will take place at 
Madras within a day or two. And, then, who knows butthere might have been 
a happy confluence of the two divergent streams of public political opinion in 
India. But the action of the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
has. literally broken to pieces the only thermometer which could have enabled 
the whole world to know the temperature of the political fever of the Nation- 
alist party.” [The Arya Prakdsh writes :— Although we bélong to no party 
in particular, we are very sorry to hear about the prohibition of the Nagpur 
Congress. It was alleged that if the Congress: were allowed there would have 
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y public peace. Thi is iiapossibla to hit digas se 
whe mh 40! ‘Minto had left his. — 


5. Just as) Muhammud of ( ici’ ‘Aelighted” in being styled an 
pk A ee oe ioondblant, ” fhe Nagpur authorities credit them- 
(118), Ist Jan. selves with preventing the Extremist Congress which 

re A ‘was to be held there. But our political propaganda | 
only 1 seb ive an impetus through such thoughtless acts of the bureaucrats. 

Congress is but an- image of the thoughts stirring within the nation. 

“The bubbaucbate may destroy the Congress, but they cannot kill the inner 

= of the people. The Congress bears a charmed life. Even God Himself 

CR jannot destroy it; what of men then? As the bureaucrats go.on prohibiting 

awful meetings, needlessly deporting men and cannonading the public with 

‘biesaire shells from snow-clad Simla, we should pledge ourselves to the 

observance of a more and more rigid boycott. [Elsewhere the paper ridicules. 

the Congress session at Madras as the Madras majlis and expresses dis- 

satisfaction that some Moderate leaders should have taken tea and also. 

lunched with the Governor of Madras while some of their countrymen were 

rotting in jail.| 


86, It is a well known fact that the bureaucrats ure seriously watching 
Silisiiislitit oid th tece- the national movement. Nationalists have to 
pestus issued by Messts. undergo all sorts of repression. The powers that be 
G. 8. Khaparde and seem to have resolved not to allow the national 
Bepin Chandra Pal ve the Movement any scope in India, however lawful and 
New Indian Agency in constitutional it be. There were only three courses 
London. — open to Nationalists, under such circumstances, 
Kesart (121), 29th Dec., gither to sit with folded hands or to go over to 
eg Bhala (103), Ist foreion countries and begin constitutional agitation 
an.; Vande .Mdtaram rape ik thats sigtkats he av F| a 
(159), 27th Dec. 1908. there or to let their agitation be driven undergroun 
in India. The first course is cowardly. The last, 
though adopted by some thoughtless people, is most harmful under the present 
circumstnces and is of an inferior type for the purpose of building up national 
solidarity. It has become necessary to shift the centre of activity of some of 
our public movements to foreign countries. We, therefore, hope that Nation-. 
alists all over India will support the Agency sta:ted in London by Messrs.. 
Khaparde and Bepin Chandra Pal and extend their support to their new paper 
Swardj. [The Bhdla also commends Mr. Khaparde’s prospectus to public 
support and observes that the people at large should take into consideration 
the true motives of -the organisers of the Agency and support it. The 
Vande Mdtaram, on the other hand, says that no good can accrue to India by 
transferring their centre of public activity to other countries through fear 
of suffering. It adds :—We must remain among our Own countrymen, endure 
sufferings and go to jail in India itself. | 


37. “ Thanks to the diluted western education given us by our mighty 
rulers, we know what lettres de cachet mean. For 

Comments on the recent English historians have venomously thundered 
deportation of certain gpainst the manner in which Louis XIV sent to 
Extremist leaders im the terrible Bastille those that were his bete noire 


 Ouiardii ‘Punch (28) without any trial. A sort of Jedwood justice was. ; 
27th Dec., Eng. cols. | dealt out.. The hanging came first, the accusation, 


next, and the farce of a pious inquiry afterwards. 

These remarks have been suggested by the wholesale deportations which 

have just taken place in Bengal. The authorities of that Province have 

given a weird example of the most flagrant inconsistency. They thought. 

that the existing weapons were not enough to break the Hydra-headed 
discontent in India. And so they forged new ones on the legislative anvil 
only the other day. These are capacious and elastic enough to meet any 
emergency. And, yet, the Government of Bengal have exhumed the dread 
Regulation of 1818 and deported, without any definite accusation or trial, no 
less than nine of the forémost men of Bengal. We would have preferred 
half a dozen new elastic’ and summary Acts to such iniquitous lettres de 


wie 
va 


cachet. Even now it is not too late for Government to mend matters. 
Let them forge a new law for troublesome people, and add it .to the 
Indian Penal Code for. the behoof of people against whom nothing can be 
definitely charged, nothing proved. Their most atrocious crime is that 
they are troublesome. Let anew enactment be made on. the lines sug- 
gested by us; it will at least have the hall-mark of law, if not of justice.” 


*38. “It is, no doubt, unfortunate that the announcement of Lord 
| Morley’s reforms should have been preceded by 
Gujardti (26), 3rd deportations of no less than nine leading Bengalis 
Jan., Eng. cols. ' under a barbarous Regulation, in the face of the fact 
that Government had taken only two days before the 
amplest powers for meeting the exigengies of the new situation by rushing 
through the Supreme Legislative Council a measure of a drastic character. 
It is an undeniable fact that the reforms have generally been received 
throughout the country with feelings of grateful satisfaction........... During 
the last fifty years we can think of no measure which approaches in graceful 
generosity the reforms that are now the subject of agreeable discussion and 
comment everywhere. But it is, indeed, a pity that Lord Minto’s Govern- 
ment have chosen to throw a bitter drop into Lord Morley’s cup of sweets. 
Our rulers have never been able to distinguish themselves in this country 
as past-masters of grace even on great occasions. ‘They manage to bungle 
somehow and will not condescend to emulate the example of Oriental 
potentates........... Lord Minto’s Government well knew what wide powers 
they had conferred on themselves under the new legislation. They also knew 
in what.spirit of liberality the New Reforms were conceived. ‘They knew or 
ought to have known how they would be received by educated Indians at large. 
Was it then statesmanship, was it wisdom worthy of an all-powerful Govern- 
ment to have marred the grace of the concessions at least in Bengal by a 
resort to a barbarous Regulation just on the eve of a historic occasion ? 
We do not think any experienced and sagacious Indian ruler would ever have 
been guilty of such a graceless and ostentatious parade of uncontrolled power. 
It has failed to evoke any genuine sentiment of respect or awe towards 
Government or to add to their moral prestige. In what way have Government 
profited by the Act? Let them answer the question in any way they like. 
The whole country has already answered it in its own way.” 


89. Inall about 2,362 persons were inoculated at Dharwar this year. 
Of these 17 were attacked by plague and 8 even- 
Inoculation at Dharwar tually succumbed. These eight deaths took place 
and an alleged victim to within ten days after inoculation. It is for medical 
it. 
‘—Kerndiak Patra 4). experts to consider whether the persons died of 
25th Dac. inoculation or developed the disease because plague 
germs were in a state of incubation in their bodies 
prior to inoculation. People hesitate to get themselves inoculated in face of 
such occurrences. ‘They also firmly believe that one boy by name Barchivale, 
aged 10 years, died only because he was inoculated. The house in which he 
lived was not affected by plague nor were dead rats found init. He was 
attacked within four days after inoculation. Will Government give an 
explanation of this case ? 


40. The Bagalkot (Bijapur) correspondent of the Kalpataru writes :— 
The talk of ths town for the present is the 
Alleged desecration of a desecration of a J'ulst plant by the Commissioner, 
Tulsi plant by the Com- §  f,, on his recent visit to Bagalkot. The mound 
missioner, 8. D., at Bagal- Oy which the sacred plant grew had the words Vande 
wl ot se Mdtaram writen on it, and the Commissioner was so 
Kalpataru (119), 27th ’ , 
Ea much exasperated atthe sight of those words that 
he with his own hands erased them. The Mamlat- 
dar and the Police Inspector were with the Commissioner at the time, and if 
they had possessed the courage to tell him that the plant 1s held in high venera- 


tion by Hindu women, he would certainly have been spared their curses. 
con 2201—8 
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e are please ito. sake that the Hosburable. Mr.. N. G. Chenila: 
oe »\) varkar of ‘the Bombay High Court has been 
5. Sarak appointed Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay Univer- . 
ie Bombay Uni- sity in succession to the Honourable Dr. Selby. 
BS NE i The new Vice-Chancellor is a well-known educa- 
ge alge 4 | o tionist, and his name is familiar to every young man 
. Paras (34), "ona Tan Of the present generation. He has been taking a 
Eng. cols. ; ujardt Mitra great deal of interest in matters pertaining : , 
(27), 27th Dec. to education in general and University educa- 
tion in particular. It is, therefore, quite in the 
fitness of things that he should thus receive the highest honour 
open to a Native of India in connection with the University.” [The 
Pdrst writes:—“ Mr. Justice Chandavarkar is not only an eminent 
educationist and social reformer, but he is a man who, in an unobtrusive 
way, is-always on the path of progress himself and whom nothing could keep 
off from it. He is no repeater of catchwords, but always has something 
wise and unhackneyed to say about any subject in which he is interested. " 
The Gujardt Mitra also writes in glowing terms of Mr. Chandavarkar’s 
fitness to discharge efficiently the duties of Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay 
University. | 


42. “We questioned last week whether in the interests of thoroughness 
and specialisation it was necessary to sacrifice the 

be Comments on the Gov- languages in the Arts and Science cours®€s to the 
a ernment letter to the extent proposed in the Government scheme.......... 
ae Bombay University re the We may state the considerations which - have led us 
pet he Ea the existing +> doubt the necessity of transferring to other sub- 
Indian Spectator (5), jects portion of the time hitherto devoted to the 
Ind Jan. languages. In the B.Sc. course the change proposed 
: is to have English Composition only, in the place of 
English with Composition, for the Intermediate Examination. The text-books 
& in English have hitherto been the same for both the Arts and Science courses 
- up to this stage. This arrangement may well be :nodified. Usually, it seems 
> from the latest calendar, that Milton, T’ennyson and Burke are the authors who 
are most favoured by the gentlemen who prescribe the text-books for the Inter- 
mediate Kxamination. A change here seems desirable. ‘T'’he Science students 
may be asked to read more prose and less poetry. Instead of Milton and 
Tennyson, a play of Shakespeare may be best suited to their needs, so far 
as poetry is concerned. It is rather curious that Burke should be 
the principal favourite.......... Burke is, indeed, a sane _ philosopher, 
ag sane as Lord Morley, his biographer. His ‘Thoughts on Present 
Discontent’ ought not to encourage a spirit of discontent, nor should his 
‘French Revolution ’ afford moral support to a revolutionary movement.......... 
Without discussing the nature of Burke’s political philosophy and _ its 
application to India, one may yet doubt the utility of Indian students being 
asked to contemplate the various aspects of discontent and revolutions in 
other countries in their study of literature. The text-books that are generally 
selected may, therefore, be unsuited to the requirements of the B. Sc. 
students. Generally speaking, we may say that the Indian student of 
English literature ought to be introduced to a wealth of ideas, rather than to 
the most admired forms of expressing them. As the Vice- Chancellor of the 
re Punjab University said in his last Convocation address, Indian writers can 
* produce any literature of a lasting character, and possessing a dynamic value 
ae in the evolution of national thought, if they write in their own veraaculars. 
-. The forms of expression ought to be a secondary consideration in the study 
of Western literature by Indian students; the country essentially needs 
iy ideas. Hence the quality of the literature that the students are 
a made to read, and its sanity,. are more important considerations than 
aes its artistic’ beauty and its historic bearings........... We may refer 
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briefly to another aspect of this question. Educational reformers regret 
that the personal influence of the Professor is on the wane, and is 
little as compared with the magnetism which surrounded some of the 
great names of the past. Science may bring the Professor and the student 
. into daily contact with each other. But the mental contact, so as to produce 
a moral effect, is best established in the study of the ‘humanities.’ For this 
reason also, the retention of English literature—with a change in the nature 
of the text-books—in the second year’s~course of the B. Sc. student séems 
desirable. The reasons for the treatment to be accorded to the Second Lan- 
, guage are not clear. Perhaps its educational value is deemed to be exagger- 
ated in the existing curriculum. A suspicion has been entertained in some 
quarters that the reforms proposed have a political motive at their bottom. 
The history of the question in Sir George Clarke’s time, however, does not 

support that view.” | : 


43. Ever since His Excellency Sir George Clarke set foot in 
Bombay, he has been keenly scrutinising every 
ip a on department. His Excellency has now addressed a 
ie Ga Pc letter to the local University which is of such a 
(27), 27th Dec, Eng. far-reaching character that it is likely to revo- 
cols. lutionise the present system of education in the 
presidency. His Excellency’s object seems to be 
to place the system of education in India on the same high level as that 
of the Harward University in America. The subject is too important 
to be disposed of with a hasty pronouncement of opinion. But we 
can safely say that there is no doubt that the present system of 
education is of little practical use. His Excellency declares that the 
present University curriculum imposes too many subjects on the student 
and does not allow him to master any one of them. The proposal to abolish the 
Matriculation and Previous tests as now conducted by the University 
and to substitute in their place examinations by the heads of individual 
Colleges might lead to the lowering of the standard for these tests in some of 
the Colleges. ‘The substitution, again, of Nature Study and Elementary 
Hygiene for Science in the Entrance Hxamination is a good idea enough; 
but a knowledge of Science and Astronomy is no less essential than that of 
Hygiene and Nature. ‘The proposal to raise the age limit is likely to create 
new difficulties in the way of the students. Again, the students are at present 
burdened with the study of three languages—English, a Vernacular. and a 
Classical language ; but His Excellency wants to increase the burden by the 
addition of a fourth, German or French. We trust that the University will 
carefully consider His Excellency’s instructive letter; and if a satisfactory 
conclusion is arrived at, Sir George's regume will become as memorable as that 
‘of Lord Reay. [The Guwardt Mitra writes :—* His Excellency the Governor 
in Council has published a letter in which proposals are made to reorganise 
educational standards for both the Arts and the Science ccurses in the Bombay 
University. With the opinion expressed at the outset of the Government 
letter that radical changes are necessary if the teaching of Science and 
higher education generally are to be brought into harmony with modern 
requirements there will be a general agreement.......... A lack of continuity 
of study and consequent marked want of thoroughness in the system of 
education are what have been visible to all who have given a thought to the 
subject of education in this Presidency. And Government could not have 
better emphasised or pressed this point on the notice of the Senate than 
by declaring in no unequivocal terms that there are too many examinations 
and too many subjects in certain cases.’’| 
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44, Atatime when Government are being pressed to start institu- 
tions for imparting scientific instruction, at a 

Disapproval of the reso- time when the need of a knowledge of science in 
lution of the Gujarat the interests of industrial progress is being so 
College Board to close keenly felt, it is both painful and surprising to notice - 


temporarily the Science | 
classes in the College. that the Gujarat College Board have resolved to 


Praja Bandhu (35), 40 away with the Science classes of the institu- 
27th Dec. tion under their control for a period of three terms. 
) The sole reason advanced in justification of this step 
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is short ae OF fanaa.” “The ‘Colley e Board olieht first to have appealed to 
the wealth ’ $OD8 of Gujarat before taking such a step. Surely their appeal 


“would not have gone in vain. 
sider the matter and retract this retrograde resolution of theirs. 


‘The Gujarat College Board ought to recon- 
The 


ifficulties of those alumni of the College who have taken up science as their 
tional subject should be considered. We also request Government not 
to sanction the Yesolution, but to refer it back to the College Board for 


reconsideration. 


*45. 


Comments on the con- 
firmation by Government 
of the election of Mr. N.C. 
Kelkar as a Councillor of 
the Poona City Munici- 
pality. 

Mahrdatta (9), 3rd Jan. 


Municipalities. 


“The last echo of the case of contempt of Court against Mr. N. C. 


Kelkar was heard this week when the Government 
Gazette announced at last that Mr. Kelkar was 
elected a member of the Poona City Municipality. 
The election, at which Mr. Kelkar, being the only 
candidate, was elected without opposition was held 
on 12th September last. For several weeks no 
action seems to have been taken by the Munici- 


pality in the matter of getting the name notified, 
probably because Mr. Kelkar was sent to prison by the High Court 
on the 29th September, 1908. In disposing of a belated agenda paper, the 
Municipality at last declared Mr. Kelkar elected, but at the same time took . 
the somewhat overcareful precaution to inform the Collector of the proceed- 
ings against him. The matter was thus delayed by another four or six weeks, 
till the Legal Remembrancer gave his opinion that Mr. Kelkar was not 
disqualified from being a Councillor by reason of the proceedings against him. 
In the meanwhile Mr. Kelkar, being confirmed in his own opinion by legal 
advice that the proceedings could not result in a disqualification, offered 
to take his seat in the Municipality when one or two official members of 
the body as well as the President opposed his taking the seat, but even- 
tually it was decided that they could not prevent him from doing so. During 


the discussion one or two unguarded statements were also let fall by one 


of the official members in opposition. We are well aware that these 
members did not mean opposition on any personal grounds, but the opposition 
itself, on whatever grounds it may have been offered, was not graceful from 
any point of view. There was lively specutation as to the decision of 
Government, as the case was the first of its kind and had moreover a semi- 
political aspect. But we are glad that the Legal Remembrancer gave the 
only right decision in the matter and prevented a scandal.” 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


‘“ Under the auspices of the Poona Sarvajyantk Sabha, a meeting 
of the citizens of Poona was held in the hall of the 
Sabha, on the 30th of December 1908, to protest 
against the interference of the Nagpur Magistrate with 
the proposed Extremist Congress. Mr. Gavande, 
pleader, was in the chair. The following resolution 
was passed :—‘ Considering that the proposed session 
at Nagpur was the regular session of the Indian 
National Congress, a general gathering of India’s 
elected representatives for the purpose of discussing, 
as usual, questions of national concern, this meet- 
ing is of opinion that the order of the District Magistrate of Nagpur, pro- 
hibiting the gathering under section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, is inter- 
ference with the people’s free exercise of ‘the right of public meeting for loyal 
and constitutional purposes, against which they are justified in entering their 
emphatic protest, and that such action on the part of the District Magistrate 
of Nagpur deprives the people’s representatives of the opportunity of giving 
their expression on matters of general importance’........... Mr. Phansalkar, 
who moved the resolution, said ‘Lord Morley’s reforms have been 
announced and Government have lost an opportunity of understanding the 
views of the Nationalists regarding these reforms. It is always best to 
allow an expression of opinion on all public questions and the suppression of 
the sitting of the Congress was most indiscreet’.......... Mr. N. C. Kelkar, 


\ 


*46. 


Public meetings at 
Poona and Sholdpur to 
protest against the pro- 
hibition of the Nationalist 
Congress at Nagpur. 

Mahratta (9), 3rd Jan. ; 
Kal (118), lst Jan.; Kal- 
pataru (119), 3rd Jan.; 
Sholadpur Samachar (151), 
oth Jan. 


who seconded the resolution, discussed Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code and the text of the Magistrate’ s order issued to the Reception Committee 


formed at Nagpur........... The Congress session proposed to be held at 


Nagpur was declared to be after the model of the twenty-three previous 
sessions. ‘here was no party of equal strength in Nagpur itself who could 
take umbrage at the proposed session organised by the Congress Continuation 
Committee. But such as there was, was at any rate not likely to come to 
blows to prevent the Congress........... The Nationalist party may be bete 
noire with Government, but the latter-“might have reasonably anticipated 
that it had a responsible and delicate work of its own on hand, and that it 
would have common sense enough not to spoil the work of the Congress by 
any ill-judged conduct. But instead of giving the new party an opportunity 
or a trial, whichever it may be called, for proving its good sense practical, 
the Magistrate unfortunately took it upon himself to expose to the world his 
own phenomenal want of common sense........... The District Magistrate of 
Nagpur, however estimable he may be as an individual, exhibited a gross 
want of good sense ora sense of justice, in prohibiting the Congress under 
section 144, Criminal Procedure Code. The prohibition was a violent attack 
on the right of public meeting, and the speaker was sure that the feeling of 
resentment against if would be unanimous and strong throughout India.......... 
Government had absolutely no right to interfere in the fashion they’ did on 
this occasion.......... It was remarkable that the District Magistrate 
at Surat last year did not think it necessary to take action under the 
‘section resorted to by the Nagpur Magistrate, even when there were two 
large organised camps of Congressmen more or less equally matched in the 
city itself, when feelings and passions had admittedly risen very high,when 
public peace was actually broken and heads were smashed—even under such 
extraordinary circumstances, mass meetings on both sides, attended by 
thousands, were allowed to be held both before and after the break-up of the 
Congress. One has only to compare the behaviour of the Surat Magistracy 
and Police, who acted cooly and bravely, with that of the Nagpur authorities. 
The Nagpur Magistrate says in the order that a number of things had been 
made to appear to him to be such and such. Now, so long as there were 
mischievous Police agents and gullible District Magistrates in India any one 
thing could be easily made to appear like any other thing.......... They 
must all remember that the public meeting was a matter of their birth-right ; 
and a public meeting must remain as abiding an institution as the schools and 
the newspapers in whose favour Lord Morley has recently pronounced him- 
self.......... Mr. Gavande said that the order of the District Magistrate of 
Nagpur was improper. Government may not consider certain assemblies 
‘desirable’ but that, Mr. Gavande maintained, was not reason enough to 
prohibit the session of the Indian National Congress which was a lawful 
assembly. The singing of the Bande Mdtaram song concluded the proceedings.” 
[A correspondent writes to the Adal and reports that a similar meeting of 
protest was held at Sholapur, Dr. Jog presiding. The Kalpatru and the 
Sholépur Samachar on the other hand write that Mr. Samant presided on the 
occasion. | 


47. One Satyendranath Banerjee, a Bengali ascetic, who has recently 
| : returned to India after nearly three years’ stay in 
Public lecture in Bombay §outh Africa, delivered a public lecture in Bombay 
“ Ph  eahagy ae of under the auspices of the “ Bombay National Union ” 
pie ene (45), 29th 2 the evening of Sunday, the 27th December 1908. 
ee The lecturer gave a heart-rending description of the 
miseries to which the Indians, irrespective of sex, are 

subjected in the British as well as other European colonies in South Africa. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Ojice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 6th January 1909. 


*Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. } 


Report on Hativ 


For the Week ending 9th January 1902. 


[No. 2 of 1969. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 


secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what action. 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correet facts sre 


‘e@ 


CONTEN'L'S. 


appéars 


PARAGRAPHS, 


Politics and the Public Administration— 


All-India Moslem League . ' 
Bengal: Comments on the Hindu-Muhammadan riots in Bengal and 
Burma . ; , . : . 


British rule : 

Publication of a list of political offenders as “ recepients of honours 
from Government . ; 

Protest against a statement re Tilak occurring in Sir Edmund Cox's 
article in the Nineteenth Century . 

Sample issue of a new Extremist journal to be started in England 

under the editorship of Babu Bepin Chandra Pal . ; 
Governor of Bombay : 

Encouragement of two useful institutions at Karwar by His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke during his visit to that town 

His Excellency Sir George Clarke’s visit to Ratnagiri . 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay's reply to the deputation of 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation re the removal of the health- 
camps on the Kennedy Sea Face . ; 

Indian Honours Gazette: The New Year—. 
Indian National Congress : 

Comments on the entertamment of Congress leaders at social func- 
tions in Madras. : 

Comments on the proceedings of the Madras session of the 

India’s next Viceroy. eo. 
Industrial Conference : Comments on the proceedings of the —at 
Madras . j , . 

Military matters: Alleged raids by soldiers on villages near Poona. 
Moharrum festival : 
Committee of Bombay Muhammadans to co-operate with the Commis- 
sioner of Police during the forthcoming — : 
Native Press: Re-appearance of the Sardesdi Vijay of Sdwantvadi 
Police : 
Alleged growing evil of advertisements of quack medicines . | 
Police search at Fort Sajjangad (Satara) —. ; 
Public Service: Retirement of the Honourable Dr. F. G. Selby, C.L.1., 


a, 


Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. pace 
Reforms : 

Alleged Anglo-Indian opposition to Lord Morley’s — . , ; 

Comments on Lord Morley’s new scheme of — 
Swadeshi movement: Swadeshi sugar movement at Malvan and thie Dis- 

trict Magistrate, Ratnagiri. . ; ; 
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on of the order passed by the B. B. & C. I. Railway prohibiting 
t inspectors: from entering compartments occupied by Indian 


ee ESOL eercisral: oe aki at 
Municipalities— 
Bombay Municipal Budget . 
Native States— 


undagadh: Affairs of —State . ; 
orbunder: Alleged needlessness of an European administrator for — 
State (Kathidwar) during the minority of the present Rana Saheb _—_.. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Lecture by Mr. R. P. Karandikar in Bombay under the auspices of the 
Bombay National Union. boas : po 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As 2¢ stood on the Ist January 1909.) 


Name of Publication, | Where Published. | Edition. ~~ Name, caste and age of Editor, | Cmoula- 
ENGLISH. | 
1. | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay ... .o| Weekly... +o] 0. J. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 1... os 800 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Deo-; Poona aes »«.| Daily os ...| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 52 ... s.. 550 
can Herald. 
3 | East and West... ...| Bombay ... «| Monthly .... _.,.| Behrdmji Merwanji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi;}. 1,000 
55. 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...' Do, ove ».| Weekly... ...| Kamdkshi Natarajan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
| drasi Brahman) ; 41. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. i sont. 20s pe ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. 55. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal vee, Do. “as .».| Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 49, ...;| 1,000 
7 | Karachi Chronicle ». Karachi... ...| Weekly... ...| Chainrai Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil); 32. ... 600 
8 | Kathiadwar Times ... .. Rajkot... ...| Daily sso eve M&vji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 27 _....|_~—- 200 
| ‘ 
9 | Mahratta ise ... Poona ‘ve | Weekly... ...| Krishnaji Prabhdkar Khidilkar, B.A.;, 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 
10 | Muslim Herald... sos, PORADBY cus ...| Daily ve »..| Muhammad Yusuf din Muhammad Amir ; 200: 
| Muhammadan ; 34. : 
11 |} Oriental Review ... vee! Do. ses ...| Weekly... ...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; Parsi; 40 a 450 
| 
12 | Patriot _... - ve Do. ove a! a se ...| D. P. Mukerji er ion ‘id ve 650 
| 
18 | Phoenix ... ‘sa ---, Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 
| 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ‘os »-| Daily sos .».| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ove ive 400 
and Military Gazette. 
15 | Purity Servant... --- Bombay... ...| Monthly ... “ve souks 
16 | Railway Times ... = Do. <a o--| Weekly... ..-| John Alexander Balfour; Christian; 47 ...; 1,200 
17 | Sind Gazette cia poaee wi ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ;44 ... | ms 500 
| | 
18 | Sind Journal ees .... Hyderabad ovo) Weekly «.. ..-| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
| (Amil) ; 42. 
19 | Sind Times .. « Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly... ...| Khanchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
| 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | 
20 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar ‘ Bombay ... »e| Daily ove ...| Nanabhai Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 55 ...; 3,000 
21 | Apakshapat ae a Surat mae veel WHOQEIY. ese .--| Dinshah Pestonji Ghadiaéli; Parsi; 35... 500 
22 A'rya Prakash ... ~ Bombay ... oof Do. oe ...| Motilal Tribhowandds Dalal; Hindu (Mod) 1,000 
| Bania) ; 34. 
23 | Broach Mitra, i sos EOOOD cee sagt: ee pn ...| Trikamlél Harinath Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 375 
: am ma Kshatriya) ;. 25. 
94 | Coronation Advertiser ... Ahmedabad ae Gee ss AN ...| Narotamdas Prdnjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu 900 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
25 | Deshi Mitra -» Surat. we] “Do. sss] Maganldl Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shréwak Ba-, 1,400 
nia) ; 37. 
26 | Gujarati... Cotme che. daar yaar ae o> oF ...| Ichchhéram Surajrém Desdi; Hindu (Surti; 6,500° 
Bania) ; 55. 
| 27 |Gujart Mitrs ... ...\ Surat... wo] “Do, =... Ss | Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 ... ...| 700 
28 | Gujardti Punch ...  —.... Ahmedabad we! Do. ... ee} SomA]4l Mangaldés Shah; Hindu (Mesri} 2,000 
Bania) ; 31. 
29 | Hindi Punch ... =... Bombay ... «| Do. |... — «..| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyér; Parsi; 49... 800 
: | | : 
30 | Jim-e-Jamshed ... oe ii eee! Daily a8 ...| Pirozshéh Jehdngir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ;; 4,400 
| noe 88. 
81. | Kaiser-i-Hind ... ‘| De. cow” evel Weekly... ...| Framji Odwasji Mehta ; Parsi; 59... «| 2,400 
$2 | Kathidwdr News ... o- Rajkot .. =a) Do, ove ..| Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi; 44 eee as 200 
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"Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
oy; pe . 
one eee eee ees ‘Mavyji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 27 eee 600 
vas eet] Weekly ..._—_..-| Jehdngir Sordbji Toleyarkh4n ; Parsi; 32... 1,000 
sss sess | ARmmedabad wat sees nee| D@thA14] Umedr4m ; Hindu (Mewdd Brah-, 1,850 
. man) ; 41. : 
vs we] Bombay... 9s} Do,-  ... «| Péilonji Barjorji Desi; Parsi; 56... ...|_ 1,200 
vee eel! DOs vee wee] Daily =—s«ws. Sst. | Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vdtcha-Ghandhi;} 4,200 
Parsi ; 41. : 
‘y.| Baroda... «| Weekly... «| MAnekl4l Ambérém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);| . 4,200 
29. 
..-| Surat ve wee] DOs te = ee] Umedrdm Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
.-| Bombay ... «| Weekly ... «| Rev. J. E. Abbott ...  ... see | oe 660 
w:| Poona. = se} Daily)... ~— «| (1) Hari Néréyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-| 2,000 
péwan Brdhman ); 47. 
: (2) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 34. 
Dnydn Prakésh ... ...| Do, se ao WR ate aes Do. do. ..-| 3,000 
Indu Prakésh __... .--| Bombay ... -+-| Daily is ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit-| 1,500 
ed, Manager being Damodar Savldram 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
Native Opinion ... | Do. ves -.-| Weekly... ...| Vindyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
See Ks De ae a wen 
Subodh Patrika ... coef “IOs sco = ove Weekly... ....| Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar); 600 
83. | 
ANGLO: PORTUGUESE. | . \ 
O Anglo-Lusitano... .--| Bombay .., -o| Weekly... ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 900 
7 . 50. | 
AnGto-Sinp1. oe 
Al-Hag_... ‘de .--| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Syed Mukammad Syed Jamadin; 31; and) 2,100 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
: Muhammadans. 
Muséfir.... me vee! Do. sis sant A Me .. | Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32...) 1,200 
Sind Shewak sis ...| Naushahro Feroze Monthly... ee : dicen os 
moe | (Hyderabad, Sind). 
Sindhi... “ -... Sukkur (Sind) ...; Weekly... ...| Virumal Begrdj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35  ...} 1,000 
Sookhree ... i ve Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. “e ...| Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 400 
ANGIO-TELEGU. | | 
Andhra Patrika ... sa Bombay .... ««.| Weekly oss. ox elssisas ove 
| 
EnGLIsH, Mara’THI AND | 
GuJARA ‘I. ! 
; | 
Baroda Vatsal ...  .... Baroda ...  ...; Weekly... _...| Ramji Santuji Avte; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74.) 1,199 
Hind Vijaya aa coal So eee a ae oe ...| Dahyabhai Kasandas Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 600 
: | , 41, 
ENGuisH, Portvuavesr 
AND CONCANIM. 
Aluz  .. ..  ..|Bombay ...  ...| Weekly ...  ...| Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 _-1- 2,000 
Popular Journal .. ..,, Do. ... ...,|Monthly .. ... sma 
GuyaRa'TI. | 
Akhbér-e-Islim ....... Bombay ... _ ...| Daily ... «| Kézi Ismail Kazi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,000 
ace Law : dan (Memon) ; 44. 
Bhérat Vijaya ... ...|Baroda ... _...| Weekly... _...| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Toldkial 
ccaeeeeuneaeian om | Brahman) ; 28. | a 
Bombay Samdchér ©... Bombay ... __ ...| Daily me ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,000 
ae Parsi ; 40. 
: an Bo cy ate an hh wi 3 nis %. 
Broach Saméchér ---| Broach ...  ...| Weekly ...  ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 53. .. 400 
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62 |Cutch-Kesari ...  ...|Bombay ...  ...| Weekly ... ...| DAmji Révji Shth; Hindu (Visa Oswil| 1,000 


Bans); 82. 
53 | Din Mani ... eee .».| Broach vee cast = WOe os veel ceccee vee 
- 64 | Evening Jame _... ...| Bombay a o.| Daily coe é Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbén, M.A. ; Parsi ;} 1,600 
65 | Gujarat... sue ...| Nadidd (Kaira) ...\yWeekly ... vie Pulchand Bapuji ; Hindu. (Visa Khadayata 500 
66 | Hind Swardjya ... see Bombay eee oof Do. oe ee moans sence eee : 


67 |Isl4m Gazette ... ...| Amreli (Baroda-; Do. ve ...| Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30;} 975 


: : State). ; Muhammadans (Memons). 
eel 68 | Jain Vijaya “a ...| Bombay ... «| - Do, oe ...| Mohunlél Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shriméli} 1,000 
4 Bania) ; 26. | ' 


69 | Kaira Times asi ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...) Do. s+ _ eee| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 600 
| 28. 
70 | Kaira Vartaman ... ...| Kaira se acel | Oe 06 ...| Kahandés Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
56. | 
71 | Kathidwar Samachar _...| Ahmedabad scold: DO. ie ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 550 
(Brahman) ; 46. : 
...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 500 
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73 |Khedut... eis ...| Baroda ‘a ‘3 


6: 4 
74 | Loka Mitra ‘a ...| Bombay... ---, Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru ae Minocheher-Homji,| 1,000 
{ B.A. ; Parsi; 


75 | Mahi Kantha Gazette  ...| Sadra sus son Weekly ss ...| Motilal Chhotélél, Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 
Tolakia Brahman) ; ; 45, 
...| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati; 500 
Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 


76 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... ...| Bombay... -«-| Daily iia 


6 ities! ae 


77 | Navsari Patrika ... woe] NAVSATL ane «+ Weekly... ...| Harivallabhdés Pranvallabhddis Parekh ; 500 
| Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
78 | Navsari Prakash ... ‘eet DOs as se} DO, aes ...| Rustamji Jémaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60... 800 


79 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad | ~‘Do. a 


TIN ee = . 


...| Neorkhan Amirkhén ; Muhammadan; 50. 600 


80 | Praja Mitra 16 sf Karachi... ...| Bi-Weekly... _—...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 


| 


81 Praja Pokar ven ...| Surat vai a Weekly... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi 48 vee aes 475 
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82 Rajasthin and Indian] Ahmedabad a Do. ‘ne ...| Hiral4l Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shrimali} 1,000 
| Advertiser. | Bania) ; 28. 
| | 


83 Samalochak ae ssaf DOMIOBY se ees, Monthly ... as 


Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hinda ae oe 


84 ' Satya Vakta ee seat ks sea sic Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal MHarivithaldas; Hindu (Das 550 

| . | Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 
85 | Shakti “7 vee ---| Surat soe e Weekly _... seal DY. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu} 1,000 | eee 
| (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. | . s. 


86 | Surat Akhbar... seb es vee --| Do. ike eee} Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 ba 8300 


87 | Swadesh Mitra... ...| Karachi... «+, Do. ee ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 300 


88 | Vasant - ‘xs ...| Ahmedabad Monthly ... ...| A‘nandshankar payne Dhruva, B, e ove 


LL.B.; Hindu. 


! 
a 
2 
| HINDI. | 
: | 
89 | Bharat... i ...| Bombay... ..., Weekly dive ove coceee 


90 Shri Dnyansagar Samé- Do. ‘aa «+ Fortnightly ...| danakprasad Laboord4m; Hindu (Kanya- 300 
char. : kubja Brahman); 31. 


91 | Shri Venkateshrar Sama-| Do. see eee) Weokly ... ...| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu; 6,200 
char. } (North Indian Brdhman) ; 55. 
i KKANARESE. 


92 | Digvijays es in ...| Gadag (Dharwar) ...: Weekly... ...| Shankrapa Gudiyappa Basrimara; Hindu 150 
| (Devang) ; 40. 


93 Tinned Kesari eee ...| Hubli (Dharwar) ...{ Do, oe ...| Bindo Narayan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 809 


| | (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33. ae. 
94 |Karnatak - Patr’ and} Dharwar ... ae ve ...| K. B. Ankalgi ; Hindu estas Brah- 530 ; 
Chandrodays. ee man); 25. : 
DS Kamndtak Vaibhav asi Bijapur ee _ Do. | ne ae | Anndji Gopal - ordpur ; Hin du (De por | 300 a 


Brahman) ; 46. 
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Teen ....| Keishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar ; Hindu} 
<a: (Vaishnav Brahman). 


ee i ae Bee te eee ...| Gururdo wenara Mamdapur; Hindu; 25C 
we eee} Gadag (Dhadrwar)...|. Do. «ss ° «se| Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
| | . Brahman) ; 44. i & 
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99 |Arunodayi =... ~—...| Thin... ——...| Weekly.) ...| Dhondo Kashindth Phadke; Hindu (Chit-| 700 
| | : pawan Brihman) ; 26. 


; 100 Afeyhvart eis esa ...| Dhulia (West Khan-; Do. iss ...| Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
7 desh). Brdhman) ; 21. 


101 Audit axe saa ...| Sholapur ... ...| Monthly ... ...| Hari Narayan Rahdlkar ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan| 1,000 
ee | | Brahman) ; 36, 
oe ‘Io? | Bakul ovis "ss ...| Ratndgini ... ..| Weekly _... ...| Hari Dharmaréj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 40C 
ie $1. 


108 | Bhala sed ads ...| Poona sab ...| Published thrice aj Bhadskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;| 6,000 
month. Hindu (Karhada Bréhman) ; 32. 


104 | Bhagwa Zenda _... ...| Wai (Satara) .../ Monthly . ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 500 


pawan Bréhman) ; 27. 


105 | Belgaum Saméchér ...| Belgaum ......| Weekly... _...| Hari era Samant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh-| 350 
man); 44. 


— ees ae 


106 | Chandrakant me i 


Chikodi (Belgaum). Do. wis ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 100 


(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 
107 | Chandrodayi __.. i 


Chiplun (Ratna-| Do. ia ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 200 
giri). Brahman); 44. 


een 


108 | Chikitsak .... ...  ...) Belgaum... ...| Do. w+ eee (1) A’DSji ~Rémchandra Savant; Hindu! 900 
: (Maratha) ; 48. (2) Ramchandra Krishna 
Kamat; Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah- 


man) ; 25. 
109 | Deshakdélavartaman ...| Hrandol (East) Do. io ...|Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu 410 
Khandesh). (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


110 | Dharma. ... bai ...| Wai (Satara). ... | Fortnightly ...| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 1,000 
| Brihman) ; 52. 


111 ; Dhaérwar Vritt—.... ...| Dharwar ... ..| Weekly... ...| 5. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhida Brahman) ; 450 
oa 33. 
ae 112 | Dinbandhu mes ...| Bombay ... reat ae oni ...| Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ;| 1,400 
2 41. 

118 | Dnyan Chakshu ... ...| Poona bias ie” i ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 


| Brahman) ; 50. 
: Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 350 
| Brahman) ; 44. 
115 | Hindu Punch ... ...| Thana dee vent: as gat ...| Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit-| 5,000 

a | pawan Brahman) ; 42. 
116 | Jagadadarsh ‘és ...| Ahmednagar al: ae a ...| Kashinaéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 320 


3 pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
| —=117 | Jagad Vritt vas: ole IE ss at  eual a ... ...|Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar; Hindu... 
Wee: eee a ws 


| 

| 

| (Mahratta) ; 45. 
{ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 31. 


=; 


114 | Dayan Sagar ane ...| Kolhapur ... a 
| 


Do. eo ;..| Purshotham Bapuji Khare, B.A.; Hindu} 7,000 


? 


119 | Kalpataru ... ae ...| Sholapur ... ee ee ae ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 , 


Brahman) ; 51. 


120 : Karmanuk... ose occ] ROOD: ans <i eo ...| Hari Ndérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 4,000 

| | Brahman) ; 41. 

J21 | Kesari_... toe oo tae oes ool ee sas ...| Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ;} 25,000 

: Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 36. 

122 | Khabardar ‘ee ...| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly, (Printed! Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
in: Modi charac-| wan Brahman) ; 21. 

ters. 

| Khandesh Samackir-_....| Parola (East Khan-| Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu| 1,000 

desh), (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


124 |Khandesh Vaibhav __...| Dhulia (West Khin-| Weekly ... ...| Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu| 600 
) desh 


raed ; | | % (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
“bed 125 |Kumtha Vritt ... ...! Kumtha (Kanara) | Do. ... «| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd| About 
Pe eg 7 | Saraswat) ; 52. . - 950 
126 | Lokamat ... eee --.| Vengurla (Ratna-| Do. ove ...| Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 600 
i. 2 giri). | Brahman) ; 31. 


a. Madhukar... .. «| Belgaum... re ar — ...; Janardhan Nardéyan Kulkarni; Hindu 315 
op | (Saraswat Brahman) ; 32 


rt 
A 


pur). 


No. ; Name of Publication. Where Published. . Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
MaRraTHI—continued. 
128 | Maharashtra Pragati Bhiwandi (Thana)...| Monthly... Govind Gangdédhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu. 
129 | Mahérdshtra Vritt Satara lisa. ...| Weekly... Pandurang Babaéji Bhosle; Hindu (Maré- 
: tha) ; 42. | 
130 | Moda Vritt ‘us Wai (Satara) ost UO. on Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brdhman) ; 29. 

131 | Mumbai Vaibhav Bombay ... ...| Daily ‘i Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 
ChitpdAwan Brahman) ; 38. 

132 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. oo pel OO es Do. do. ied 

133 | Mumukshu # Poona ee wes i Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35 

134 | Nagar Samachar ... Ahmednagar iat see ins Vishwanath Gangardm ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali) ; 27. 

135 | Nasik Vritt vee Nasik ise seal es fa Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 24. 

136 | Nydya Sindhu... Ahmednagar ‘eal DBs rea Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 

137 | Paisa Fund ‘és Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha 

Brahman) ; 40 
138 | Pandhari Mitr’... Pandharpur (Shola-| Weekly... Govind Sakhdéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 

139 | Parikshak... ... Belgaum .... .>..- Do. ee Vaiman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 

490 | Prabhdt .. us Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 

desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Braéhman) ; 35. 

141 | Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly ... .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 

desh). Brahman) ; 44. 

ASS | Pragati... : ave Kolkivur ..... «Ad De. és Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
Jain) ; age 45. 

A143 | Prakish ... see BATA. sa ae 4a Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 33. 

144 | Prakdéshak ie Bijapur... <2 ~ Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

145 | Pratod —.... we Islampur (Satara)...| Do. a Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu 

(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. 

146 | Pudhari... ‘< Baroda... sect - De. ve Vasudev Purshottam Sdéthe; Hindu (Dak- 
shani Brahman) ; 32. ; 

147 | Rashtramukh ... Mahad (Kolaba) ...| Thrice a month Balkrishna Rdoji PAlwankar; Hindu (Kar- 

ees hada Brahman) ; age 28. 

148 | Samalochak sis Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly ... Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 

149 | Saty’ Shodhak ... Ratnagiri ... . ...| Weekly... Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

100 | Shivaji Vijaya... Sholapur ... iat 20, i Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 

161 | Shola4pur Samachar Do. vs ee) ie 0 es Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50 

152 | Shri Sayaji Vijay Bombay ... vac aes “a Damodar Savlaram Yande ; Hindu (Mara- 
tha) ; 43. 

153 | Shri Saraswati Mandir Do. ke .--| Monthly ... Bed hag Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 

164 | Shri Shahu cn Satara ._... --o| Weekly Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 

155 | Shubh Suchak ... Do. ee re Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 

: | (Chitpawan Brahman). 

156 | Sudhakar ... —... Pen (Kolaba) —...!__‘Do. be .| Néréyan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Bréhman) ; 50. 

157 | Sudharak ... e.. sn as ae eo .| Vinéyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu 
(Chitpaéwan Brahman) ; 41. 

158 | Sumant,... ao Karad (Satara) ...! Do. ae Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 
man ; 35. 

159 | Vande Mitaram ... Poona ‘a «xt: De, as Hari Raghunath a" a Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 

160 | Vichayi ... os Karwar (Kanara) ...! Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 

| Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 

161 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar Bombay ... ...| Monthly... (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... 

(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 

162 | Vrittasdr... oe Wai (Satara) ..| Weekly... Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 55. 

L63—-Vyd pari ne eek ek ee ase Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man) ; 42, 

C4 | Warkari ... sos --| Pandharpur (Shold- | Fortnightly .| Vitbal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman) ; 35. 
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sé oi Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 600 


psn -madan (Abro) ; 24. 


... «| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu! About 
(Khatri) ; $5, | | : 1,000 : 3 


oe ae Hyderabad (Sind)... Bi-weekly ... ¢..| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45. ... 500: 


vs sf Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khdnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40.| 650 


we» _ eee Shikdérpur (Sind) ...| Do. ..» eee] Cheldrdmm Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa); 550: 
48, 


170 | Bombay Punch Bahddur.... Bombay ......| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 2,000 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


171 | Guru Ghantél Punch ....|_- Do. uae ies ies ...| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 500: 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


192 | Habib-ul-Akhbér ..._...)._ ~‘Do. a4 rs ee ‘ala ...|/ Munshi Amjad Baig bi Mirza Muhammad) 1,000 
Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 


178 | Jam-i-Jahannuma .».| dalgaon (East} Do. _... ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 500 
Khandesh). | Muhammadan ; 48. 


174 | Liberal... sup “ae Bombay i ct: ae jee ...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 500 
Amir Ali ; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


175 | Salt4n-ul-Akhbér | Do. . .1  se| Daily ...._—_—...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 


Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1,500: 
176 | Urdu Daily ae ge Ga ise a a se vai Sivies oe 


GogsARA TI AND Hinpt. 


177 i Jain ia ‘en ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ..., Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu: 2,400 
| (Shawak Bania) ; 36. — 


178 | Jain Mitra va ied, es wee ...| Fortnightly ...| Gopdaldds Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain); 1,000: 
38. | 


Mara’THI AND KA’NARESE . & 


PS. 179 | Chandrika... ...._...{ Bdgalkot (Bijdpur) .|) Weekly .......! Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth! 145 
Brahman) ; 35. 7 


; _  Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are " 
Bd printed in italics. 


_ §B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
| List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (AY or a) is the last letter of a word, 


| : Sie the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has: 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—¢ 


ie _D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the- 
Bo proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ANGLO-MARA ‘THI. 
45a) Sardesai Vijay ... »...| Sawantvadi ves Weekly see sa seeece ee exe } 
| { 
5 N. B.—(a) The Editor of No. 20 is Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor, Parsi. j 
, (6) The Editor of No. 112 is Vithal Gopal Kokate. i 
| * 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


*1, “ At this juncture ‘it is indeed most useful and instructive to learn 
| _ what independent Englishmen at home think of the 
pieges ' br pig reform proposals of Lord Morley. Of course, it may 
loves x cforms.  —t=Ct:~<CS*«é FEM a Once that the vast majority are most 
~"Kaiser-i-Hind (81), Sympathetic. They may not be well informed. 
10th Jan., Eng. cols. They may be even uninformed. All the same, their 
| sympathy does go out towards India. Being the self- 
governing people the British are, it is only natural that they should like to see 
their own free, health-giving, and self-sustaining institutions copied by 
nascent nationalities, yearning for freedom of thought, speech and action........ 
It seems that while such a majority heartily approves of Lord Morley’s 
reforms, there is a dissentient body who are reported to look askance at them. 
Of course, it is a microscopic body, chiefly consisting of the members of the 
Anglo-Indian Civil Service, now in retirement at home but still ‘eating the 
salt of India.’......... Accustomed to autocratic sway, and infatuated with 
a belief in its omniscience, omnipotence, and even infallibility, this governing 
caste of White Brahmins, now in retirement but in overt and covert league 
with the members of the same caste in active service here, is exceedingly 
moved at the innovations which Lord Morley has resolutely determined 
to introduce into the administration of the country. This caste, like all 
other castes, black or brown, seems to fancy that it is being shorn of its 
privileges. Of course, privilege and power go together. And they seem to 
argue that loss of privilege, however partial, signifies loss of power 
pro tanto. But such has been the conduct of the privileged classes from 
historic times. Privileges and powers cannot be perennially enjoyed.......... 
It is no wonder they are openly and secretly intriguing to resist the reforms. 
But resistance wholesale, they know, is absolutely out of the question. 
Therefore, all their united action is concentrated on impairing, as far as they 
can, the strength of the present proposals. These infatuated men, in short, 
are keenly desirous of whittling down the reforms by a variety of agitations— 
of the selfish and interested Chambers of Commerce, of the planters’ 
associations, of the reactionary pressmen and politicians, etc. But we need not 
tarry to inform the reader that all their efforts are foredoomed to failure......... 
It has been openly said that Sir Charles Kiliott has been the leader of this 
opposition :in London. ‘There was a meeting sometime ago at his house in 
Wimbledon. That irrepressible and incorrigible reactionary in the person of 
Mr. Rees was said to be his lieutenant, and there was, of course, Sir William 
Lee-Warner who for years together has been well-known as the arch enemy 
of all Indian progress. But, we repeat, the efforts of the reactionary triad 
are destined to suffer a humiliating defeat, even when they bring Lord 
Lansdowne, and possibly Lord Curzon, to their support in the House of Lords. 
Such hollow and artificial agitation can never succeed. These Catilines are 
already exposed. Their conspiracy is found out. They are unmasked and 
their secret object thorough'v held to the gaze of the Indian public. It is not 
that educated India is the real enemy of Great Britain. No. It is this class 
of retired White Brahmins led by Elliott, Lee-Warner & Co., who are the true 
enemies of that country. England should beware of such men.” 


2. “The reforms announced by Lord Morley in the House of Lords 
have been, in the picturesque phraseology of one of 

Comments ‘on Lord the youngest of the Peers, ‘caught up in the whis- 
Morley’s new scheme of pering galleries’ of India. Not only have the 


reforms. columns of newspapers been ringing with the chorus 
East and West (3), for of thanksgiving psalms: joy-bells have been sounded 
Jan. in public meetings; a deputation of Bengali gentle- 


men waited upon His Excellency the Viceroy and 
assured him of their co-operation in carrying out the reforms; and the 
National Congress has set its seal to the grateful declarations of the 
exponents of public opinion and passed resolutions overflowing with its 
sense of appreciation of the concessions made by the Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy tothe claims and demands of the educated classes......... 
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have warbled lustily and the incense is said to have delighted 
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( rley immensely. In politics, however, there is more magic than 


‘Before the Government of India addressed the local Governments 
| scheme of reforms, Lord Minto was denounced for his policy of 
repression, and Lord Morley for his weak acquiescence in whatever 
the authorities on the spot did. The Secretary of State’s theory of settled 
facts “becomes a by-word of scorn in Bengal. Deportations from the 
~ Punjab drew forth the exclamation: ‘We knew not such things even 

in the time of Lord Curzon!’ The prosecutions of newspapers elicited 

@ cry that the liberty of the Press was in danger. The prohibition 

of public meetings was compared to the denial of free speech in Russia. 

This fire of criticism was not allayed by the mere promulgation of the 

Simla scheme of reforms. Contempt was poured upon some of the 
proposals, and dark designs were detected behind certain others. It was 
suspected that the Government wished te arrest the development of Western 
institutions in India, and plunge the country back again into unlimited 
despotism. What saved this fire of criticism from setting up a conflagration 

was Lord Minto’s silence, and his suavity whenever he had to open his lips. 

His occasional speeches acted like’ gentle showers upon the burning flames: 

if they did not entirely extinguish them, they at least did not pour oil upon 

them. The appointment of the Decentralisation Commission reduced the 
temperature of the criticism a little further. When Mr. R. ©. Dutt publicly 
pleaded that the Viceroy had been entirely misunderstood by some of his 
critics, and Mr. Gokhale gave out that great things may be expected from 

Lord Morley, though the ‘ Extremists’ attacked both, the ‘ Moderates ’ at least 
changed their tone in a greater degree than before. The appointment of two 
Indians on the India Council gave the first practical proof of Lord Morley’s 
earnestness. The rumours spread from time to time that the local Govern- 

ments had suggested modifications in the original Reform scheme, and that 

the Government of India had decided not only upon enlarging the powers of 

the Legislative Councils, but sppointing Natives on the Executive Councils, 
charmed the ears of the critics, as nothing before had done. The King- 
Emperor's Message prepared them for the joyful tidings........... The 
Jubilation over the announced reforms is largely due to the liberal 

spirit with which the popular criticism of the original scheme was 
considered, and as far possible adopted. It is believed that Lord Morley 

was in his heart of hearts anxious to accept as many of the proposals of the 
National Congress as he could without over-ruling the Government on the 

spot, and that the Congress has obtained substantially what it was asking for. 

Lord Minto said in the Legislative Council, before the circular letter was 
issued, that he had appointed a Committee to consider certain reforms, but 
neither in obedience to any mandate from the Secretary of State, nor in fear 

of any clamour here. Fortunately for him, this declaration was generally 
CC disbelieved, and people persisted in asserting that the Viceroy was not really 
| # | as stiff and unyielding as he appeared to be for the sake of prestige.......... 
i}. The people of India, especially the educated classes, know the strength of the 
oe British Government too well to believe that even bombs and revolvers can 
oa frighten it into concessions not deemed to be fair and demanded by the 
qualifications of the peoplé on whom they are bestowed. What has delighted 
the country is the demonstrated assurance that Jupiter carefully listens to 
the prayers of the mortals, and does not lift his bolt whenever importunity 
displeases him. The Imperial Advisory Council would probably have done 
neither harm nor good to the people of British India, if it consisted only of 
Hea Ruling Chiefs. The original proposal to combine Ruling Chiefs and the 
a | gybjects of British India was universally condemned. How it came to be 
ie fr forward at all is a mystery. Difficulties have been foreseen even in 
the constitution of a Council of Ruling Chiefs. However, this plan would 

fall under ‘foreign politics,’ with which the people of British India do not 
concern themselves, as long as it costs them no money. Ifthe Princes be 
consulted and if they consent, some such Council may yet be an accomplished 
fact, for the idea is an attractive one, and in harmony with the growing spirit 
of Imperialisni:......... Bnt for the present the people of British India are 
indifferent to the future of the proposal temporarily withdrawn. The aban. 
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donment of the Provincial Advisory Councils, however, is.a distinct concession 
to popular opinion, though the local Governments also gave a half-hearted 
assent to the proposal, perhaps only because it would have been irreverence and 
bad manners to condemn whole-heartedly an idea emanating from the Govern- 
ment of India, A Council of provincial Notables might have been welcomed if 
the precedent.of Oriental potentates had not been appealed to, and a suspicion 
of the purpose of creating such a Council Kad not been aroused. The non- 
official members of the Legislative Councils are also Notables, and they include 
territorial magnates. But the procedure of thé Legislative Councils is open 
and above board. The Councils of the Oriental rulers were not of this kind...... 
The object of the Councils of non-officials proposed by the Government 
was—at least it ought to have been—to cure the inelasticity and inexpansi- 
bility of the Legislative Councils, where an official majority had to be 
secured. So far as the openness of their proceedings was concerned, 
anything like secrecy was bound to arouse suspicion. In fact the Govern- 
ment was suspected of a desire to create a rival body of non-officials to pit. 
against the elected members of the Legislative members, and, of course, the 
plan could not afterwards be given even an innocent turn. From the 
Government's point of view, if the Advisory Councils had been more or 
less of the same pattern as the Legislative, they would have increased the 
volume of opposition and thrown greater difficulties in its way. How the 
people of a country may be associated with its Government, when the 
responsibility is not theirs, is always a difficult question. The attempts 
made by the British Gov ernment to solve it in this country are characteristic 
of the British method of meeting difficulties as they arise. The Britisher 
does not believe in anticipating the ages that are to come and laying down 

cunningly devised plans for the remote future.......... A Liberal Government 
is now in power, but the Britisher has not changed his characteristics. The 

difficulty of maintaining a Government majority is once more realised, 

but a make-shift has been found possible and sufficient to meet the demands 
of the Congress, the only body which focusses and influences the political 
opinions of the educated classes. ‘The President of the Reception Committee 
of the last National Congress declared that the official majority in the 
provincial Legislative Councils had proved to be an incubus, and he was 
glad that such majority was no longer to be sustained. It will be some years 
before this illusion is dispelled. In each Council care has been taken to 
reserve half the number of seats for the officials, exclusive of the President 
who has a casting vote, and the non-officials will include members nominated 
by Government, at least one Huropean representing the commercial interest, 
and Muhammadan representatives who are not likely to share the Congress 
bias. In so far as pressing the views of the Congress school is concerned, 
the ‘incubus’ will not be removed. The Government, however, has begun 
to perceive that the principle of making every decision of the majority of the 
Council binding on Government, unless vetoed by the properly constituted 
authority, is inconvenient. While, therefore, the Councils have been once 
more expanded, and they are empowered to pass resolutions on subjects 
hitherto prohibited to them, care has been taken to add that these resolutions 


shall be in the form of recommendations not binding on Government. In 


the exercise of the new powers conferred on them, the Legislative Councils 
have been converted into Advisory Councils. The Advisory Councils 
proposed by Government might have ccnsisted of more members than have 
now been added on to the Legislative Councils.......... And they might 
have been empowered to make the same kind of recommendations as 
the Legislative Councils will be authorised to make. They would have, 
therefore, afforded more scope to Native talent to discuss public affairs 
in a responsible assembly, and marked even a wider step forward than 
the one sanctioned in the light of the criticism evoked by the original 
proposal. However, it is possible that the present needs are sufficiently 
met by the expansion of the Legislative Councils so as to bring up the non- 
official portion to a numerical equality with the official members, exclusive 
of the President......... More important than the mere addition to the num- 


ber of the non-official members is the extension of the elective principle, 
coupled with the recognition of certain special interests. The increase in 
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; = ers will bring the best and the most capable men 
even in the representation + of special: interests, and-it will be moré 
vernment wh ch hy ee y the trend of public opinion lies, while its own 

‘may no’ + ema nih pen to the-criticism that, being nominated, they 
or” the Government members. As exponents of 


4 os 4 there may stil be yr mit in the community not tapped by the elective 
ue Drinciple.......... The most remarkable change in the composition of the 
Jou ancils i is the ‘special representation given to Muhammadans as a commué 
‘nity; and in the Punjab to the Sikhs. This communal representation will be 
By cnet and conspicuous reminder to those who preach the Gospel of a 
United India that they have many leagues to traverse before claiming to have 
reached the goal......... The enlargement of the Legislative Councils is not 
likely to have any appreciable influence on the future course of legislation. 
The Government will have a larger variety of views placed before it, often 
perhaps a variety of expression rather than of views. But apart from the 
influence which a more complete knowledge of non-official opinion must 
hep on the mind of Government, the final decision cannot be wrested 
rom its hands. The effect of the new powers of discussion given to the 
Councils, both on their own proceedings and on the general administration, 

may be considerable. More members, more interpellations. Thus a larger 
number of real or alleged grievances will be publicly brought to the notice of 
Government through interpellations, and such scrutiny must tend to improve 
the tone of the administration......... Great as these reforms are, and impos- 
ing by reason of the high altitudes where they are to be carried out, the re- 
forms that have yet to be fully announced after the publication of the Decen- 
tralisation Commission’s report, by way of extending local self-government 
in the districts and the villages, will be even more densely packed with 
possibilities. It is grand to have more Executive Councils, and Native 
Members in such Councils. The political firmament will thereby be illumined, 
and the simple peasant, who contributes towards the cost of the brilliant 
dome of the edifice, will stand gazing at it with speechless wonder. But he is 
more interested in the less imposing phenomena taking place in his own. 
humbler surroundings. The village Council and the District Board will 
obsess his imagination more completely than the enlarged Legislative 
Councils and the native Members of the Executive Councils. But he too will 
taste of power and smack his lips. If he learns how to do good to himself, 

he will be happier than when the whole of India gets swardj. The nation 
dwells in the village, and it will not be long before Uncle Nag of the village 
| listens to strange and exhilarating music from the Morley-Minto pipe.” 


ees 
ae 


3. Seeing that the Moderates had lost all their power and reputation 
Shakti (85), 2nd Jan both with officials as well as the public, Lord Morley 
, , astute statesman that he is, resolved to avail himself 
of this fallen condition of theirs. This he did by inviting them to rally 
round the standard of Government and opening out his hand to fling 
crumb to the beggars. The very sight of this crumb has set the beggars 
dancing with joy. But let us tell them that boons secured by mendicancy 
will never last long. The fiery sun of Nationalism may be obscured for a 
time, but deceit ‘and falsehood are bound to fail in the end, and give way before 
truth. As for the Nationalists, they see no reason to rejoice at the reforms, so 
long as no effective popular restraint is placed on the bureaucracy. So long as 
all the strings of the administration remain in the hands of the officials, so 
long as they are free to enact whatever laws they choose, so long as they can 
uncontrolled spend the public revenues, it matters little whether the number 
of Honourables is increased or the Council debates are prolonged. How 
can the Nationalists be satisfied until that depressing state of affairs, in which 
many crores of people get barely one meal a day, is remedied ? The 
- Nationalists can never be satisfied while the administration in India is not 
~-earried on in her own interests and in those of her sons. While deporta- 
tions without trial are so frequent and additions to the military burdens are 
being made and coercive enactments like-the new Criminal Law Amendment 
Act are being pasted, the Nationalist party can see no reason to rejoice. 


15 


- But’ nevertheless they welcome the: reforms on thé principle that it is not 
gracefulto look a gift horse inthe mouth. Only they are not intoxicated with 
joy like: the Moderates. 


4, Lord Morley’s concessions to the Indian subjects on the occasion 
Kesar; (121), 5th J of the Jubilee of the transfer of the Indian admi- 
re pomeen- — nistration to the British Crown are now announced 
to the public. It is well-known that of all Departments the Military 
Department is a pet of the Government. No one, however, seems to 
remember the great agricultural class. These have not received any 
suspension or remission of the land tax, nor have they recovered their 
lost proprietary interest in the land. Neither the salt tax nor any other 
tax is remitted or reduced, nor are grazing grounds thrown open to their 
cattle. In short, they have received nothing beyond verbal commendation for 
the heroism and self-reliance displayed by them in facing famine and other 
calamities. Of course, the concessions made to the various grades in the army 
will help the recipients to a certain extent in these hard times, but no reasonable 
person will fail to see that they are not worthy either of so vast and mighty an 
empire as the British or‘of the occasion they are intended to signalise. Even 
though there had been no Jubilee of the Queen’s Proclamation the present higher 
cost of living would have necessitated an increase in the pay of native sepoys, 
and hence treating the present concessions as made on account of the Jubilee 
of the Proclamation would, to most minds, savour of making a virtue of 
necessity. The concession of one week’s pay will not satisfy any one. 
Famine, plague and other diseases, the increasing effect of foreign market rates 
on the price of Indian corn, currency laws, &c., have been steadily raising 
the prices of all commodities in this country. ‘This general rise in prices 
brings a temporary profit to agriculturists, manufacturers and labourers, 
but is most harassing to those who receive a fixed income. Under these 
circumstances, to avert evil consequences like bribery on the part of their 
Civilian subordinate employés drawing fixed pay Government should have 
raised their salaries along with those of the employés in the army. Govern- 
ment may perhaps plead increased expenditure as an excuse. But this 
increased expenditure could be met by practising economy in other matters. 
Thus, if Lord Morley and the Government of India had not allowed the 
Romer Committee to saddle India with an annual burden of 45 lakhs of 
rupees, the increased expenditure on account of enhanced pay of native 
sepoys and officers might have been met from the above amount. It is 
unfortunate that a Goverument which, some years ago, lost no time in 
sanctioning a liberal exqhange compensation allowance to highly paid 
European officers should not even now think of granting redress to poor 
native employés whose pay is found to be inadequate to a decent living 
owing to the altered circumstances of the country. 


Do. ‘‘ People have gone into ecstasies over these reforms, as if they will 
work wonders. We ourselves entertain no such delu- 
Surya Prakdsh (39), sion; we welcome these measures which are called 
2nd Jan., King. cols. reforms, simply because they will go a great way to 
pacify the minds of the people who have run away 
with the idea that the British Government was indifferent to the interests of 
the people of India. We maintain that these measures will not contribute 
much towards the bettering of the condition of India; we maintain that India 
is not suffering from any very real and serious ‘grievances which these 
measures will remove. Under the present regime India is prospering and will 
‘continue to prosper even without these measures of reform ; the present regime 
has not been causing any evil to India.” . 


*6. ‘It appears to be a favourite pastime with some journals to appoint 
Tisdie’e nant Weearor successors to eminent officials. Lord Kitchener's 
Parsi (34) 10th Ton successor has been named several times.......... The 
Eng. cols. | ” next Viceroy is natura!ly a more interesting topic, 
and the Manchester Guardian has promised us 

Mr. Winston Churchill. One’s first instinct is to exclaim ‘Good Lord, deliver 


us, for this young gentleman, though looked upon as the rising star of the Liberal 
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ubtful wh ath | er yahiee is the same touch of greatness, while 

suspicion’ of, opportunism. The appointment, however, is at 

esent unlikely. Lord Minto shows no signs of a premature resignation ; and 
. ute ther 1 10 years sit; is ‘not impossible tha# we shall see the Unionists ' in 


again, and they would Ww ee ate Gbarchill, anne it was to 


oe ainda of him.” 
& 


SRS “We have received a “t detable issue ” sini selected ore 
‘ from the first number. of the Swardy7, a 52 page Royal 
"Sample issue of anew 8vo. Fortnightly, which is to be issued by the ‘ Hind 


Extremist journal - ne Nationalist Agency,’ in Europe or in America. We 
8 ed 10 er . . 
the editorship ae Bain have. given the appeal of the Agency in another 


column, from which it will appear that Babu Bepin 
OVairdtia (8 “aOth Jan. Chandra Pal, the illustrious Nationalist writer of 
Bengal, is to be the present editor of the Swardj. 
Babu Bepin Chandra Pal, as our readers know, did not restart his paper New 
India after his release from incarceration in connection with his refusal to stand 
as a witness in the Bande Mdtaram case on conscientious grounds. The follow- 
ing are the reasons which induced Babu Bepin Chandra Pal to leave India 
for England :—‘ (1) The same spirit of furtherance of a policy entirely controls 
the administration of justice in India atthe present moment, and it is no 
longer safe for honest political workers to continue their work in that country, 
however lawful it might be, without risking their freedom at every step.’ 
(2) “I left India because, what with the repressive policy of the present Gov- 
ernment there, and what with the natural exasperation ofan increasing section 
of our own people, it became more and more difficult for us to carry on our 
propagandist work in the peaceful and lawful way that we were hitherto doing.’ 
We knew Babu Pal was not in England to enjoy the cold climate of that 
country, and that he would be doing some important service to his own country- 
men even from a distance. And we find that our conjecture was not wrong. 
Mr. Pal has addressed meetings and written letters to the English press 
on Indian subjects of importance during his present stay there, and now 
we are to have a solid fortnightly edited by him. Mr. Pal is one of the fore- 
most of Indian journalists. He stands almosé unrivalled as a clear, logical 
and incisive writer. It is natural, therefore, if we expect the Sward) to be a 
brilliant fortnightly, which expectation is amply justified by the ‘ sample issue ’ 
now before us. ‘ With our platforms proclaimed, our Press practically gagged, 
many of our prominent leaders in prison, and with the possibilities of guiding 
and controlling the Nationalist movement from India all but completely closed, 
it threatens to fall a prey to the angry passions of the hour. Our only chance 
now lies in organising a propaganda from outside India, to convey the message 
of peace. and freedom to our people, says Babu Pal, and we certainly agree 
with him in thinking that the climate of England is more suitable to the free 
expression of honest thought........... Mr. Pal says, ‘lam notin England on 
any sort’ or form of mendicant mission. My work here is not to pray for 
redress, but to state the truth, and sound a note of warning to those who 
are ultimately responsible for the Government of India against the pursuance 
of the present repressive policy.” 


*8. “The following sentence occurs in the course of an article, appear- 

ing in the issue of the Nzneteenth Century y for 

Protest against a state- December last under the title ‘ The danger in India.’ 
ment re Tilak occurring and purporting to be written by Sir Edmund 
tt yg seg pe Cox, late Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
RE een Bombay Presidency :—‘ The fact that to no small 

| bry. 

Mahrdtta (9),10th Jan, extent influenced the Jury that convicted Mr. Tilak 
ake of sedition, was that among His papers were found. 

| détaild lists of ingredients necessary for the manufacture of explosives.’ It 
goes without saying that the above statement of Sir Edmund Cox is absolutely 
untrue. What was actually found among Mr. Tilak’s papers in the course of 
‘the search instituted by the Police at his:house and office was only a rough 
deena in fact a bit of waste paper on which were written the names of. 


the following two books:—(1) Hand-book on Modern Explosives by Mr. 
Hissler, (2) Nitro Explosives by P. Gerad Sanford... This post-card or bit 
of. waste paper is Exh. K. for the prosecution now on. the file of the Tilak 
case papers in the Bombay High Court........... The difference between the 
actual contents of this exhibit and the words used. by Sir Edmund Cox, viz. 
‘Detailed lists of the ingredients necessary for the manufacture of explosives,” 
is so gross and important that no man of common-sense, much less a man of 
conscience, will represent the one as being the equivalent of the other. As 
regards the statement that this exhibit ‘ influenced to no small extent the Jury 
that convicted Mr. Tilak,’ of course Sir E. C. Cox can thave no better autho- 
rity for making it than any one else who may like to give a flat contradiction to 
the allegation and to assert its direct opposite; for thereis nothing on record 
except the brief and general verdict of ‘ guilty’ passed by the Jury. But as 
affording an independent test of the truth or untruth of Sir EK. C. Cox’s state- 
ment, we may point out that both the counsel for the prosecution and the pre- 
siding Judge did not seem disposed to attach any importance to the contents 
of this particular exhibit.......... One feels it worth his while thus to expose 
the mischievous character of the statement made by Sir H. C. Cox for two 
reasons. Firstly, Mr. Tilak’s appeal is now before the Privy Council, and it is 
quite conceivable that the circulation which is sure to be given to that state- 
ment by the patronage of such a high class and influential magazine as the 
Nineteenth Century might do incalculable and alse irreparable harm to the 
cause of justice, apart from the harm to Mr. Tilak himself as an aggrieved 
individual. Secondly, the full setting out of Sir Edmund Cox’s designation 
as ‘late Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Bombay Presidency,’ is a 
silent bid for the acceptance of his statement as authoritative and veracious 
beyond question. We all know in India the proper discount which may be 
put upon the incorrect impressions of a Police officer, however highly placed he 
may be. But in this case it may possibly be otherwise in England. And it 
becomes, therefore, necessary to point out that the statement of Sir HK. C. Cox 
is, as shown above, neither authoritative nor true.” 


9, The Kal publishes under the heading “ Honours list” a list of all 
persons convicted of political offences in 1908. The 

Publication of a list of “recipients ”’ are divided into different classes accord- 
political offenders as “re- ing to the severity of the sentences awarded to them. 
cipients of honours’ from he paper adds :—The Government has exhibited its 
ee ee _ esteem-and regard for the Nationalists by honouring 
di (118), &th Jan.; 
Biskivamat (45). Th them with their special attention. It has also not been 
Jan.: Vande Mdtaram tall close-fisted in the distribution of “honours ” 
(159), 8rd Jan. ranging from transportationto mere whipping. [The 
Rdashtramat and the Vande Mataram also publish a 

list of political offenders in 1908, classified according to the dates of their 


conviction.| 


10. ‘No Honours List, prepared with whatsoever care, can ever be 
entirely satisfactory. The present list is no 

The New Year Indian exception to the general rule. We most 
Honours Gazette. heartily congratulate Mr. Jacob Sassoon on the 


Sdnj Vartamdn (37), Baronetcy which has been conferred on him. Of 


a Prog Wg, rath course, it was a complimentary return for the ten 
(4), 10th Jan.; Indian ‘a@khs of rupees which he, so generously and 
Spectator (5), 9th Jan. munificently contributed towards the establishment 
of a fully equipped Central Science Institute.......... 
A belated but fully deserved honour has fallen to the Honourable 
Mr. Muir Mackenzie, the Senior member of the Governor of Bombay's 
Geunets cecies . Friend and foe alike will have nothing to say against 
the Knighthood conferred upon Mr. Muir Mackenzie.......... It was but 
proper that the Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court should be knighted... 
We sincerely congratulate Mr. Basil Scott on the honour done him. We 
are glad to see the name of Mr. Chunilal Setalvad in the List.......... Mrs. 
Amina Hyderi and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, both of Hyderabad Deccan, have been 
decorated with the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal. It is very rarely, indeed, 
or rather never, that any lady is given such consideration, unless 
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eg 


hing away for thi al old mene itis cobweb of the Purdah, did A uelandia 
a @maritan work in the cay al of the Nizam after the recent terrible floods. 
oC Ee Nia du net only did ood work ‘at Hyderabad as Mrs. Hyderi, 
bat Isa po fess “who: is she 4 ana manufacturer of rhymes........... But 
Rc eee Oe itt de, we feel constrained to say that the last announcement in 
Pa Be pious ‘Gazette almost took away our breath. As ‘a Royal mark of 
‘ _ favour in commemoration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the assumption of the 
Government of India by the Crown, a bonus of one week's pay has been 
; ea to all Government servants in India, including the Police, State 
; ilway employés and mentals, whose pay does not exceed Rs. 50 per 
tnonth.’ The italics are ours. To say the least, this sounds very queer 
particularly in an Oriental country where Royal munificence was always on 
a colossal scale.* And, surely, a better epithet could have been found 
in these days of democracy than menials? And just one week’s pay! It 
more than resembles the Imperial munificence of Lord Curzon, who announced 
at the Imperial Delhi Durbar, that those Native Chiefs who were in debt to 
the mighty Government of India, would be condoned just three years’ 
interest on the amount owed by them. Of course, all these menials and 
the others will be duly grateful for this mark of Royal favour, and we 
sincerely thank Government for this munificent mite.’ [The Indian 
Social Reformer writes:—‘‘ The Honours List issued on New Year’s 
Day is one of the best published in recent years. The K.C. 8. I. con- 
ferred on the Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie is a fitting recognition of the 
deep interest which he has been taking of recent years in movements of 
practical philanthropy. The C.§. I. given to Dewan Bahadur Raghoonath 
Rao is a wholesome reminder that Government. sometimes delight to honour 
solid worth and sterling character in a public man. The three Kaiser-i-Hind 
gold medals that go to the Hyderabad ladies whose names were mentioned in 
our notice of the work of the Ladies’ Relief Committee are among the best- 
bestowed of these medals. We should have been glad to see Mrs. Ranade, 
Miss Clarke and Mrs. Muir Mackenzie in this Presidency accorded the same 
distinction ; but, no doubt, this will be done in a future List.’ The Indian 
Spectator writes in a similar strain. | ; 
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11. The Honours List, as usual, is for the most part engrossed by officials 
, and Native Chiefs. The public, however, are glad 
Bombay Samdchdr (60), %0 see a few popularnames in it. Before proceeding 
4th Jan. to examine the individual names in it, we are 
constrained to say that it was a great mistake not to 
have published the List on the Proclamation Day. The baronetcy awarded to 
Sir Jacob Sassoon is a tribute to this Presidency, as also a recognition of the 
munificent donations of the recipient of the honour to the Sassoon Hospital and 
tothe proposed Central Science Institute. A similar honour is expected by 
the public for another benefactor in the cause of science, Mr. Chinubhai 
Madhavlal, whose name we hope to see included in the next Honours List. 
The K.C.S.I. bestowed on the Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie will give great 
pleasure to the public, as a fitting reward for his services as a Councillor and 
his work in connection with the preparation of the scheme of reforms. We 
cannot help noticing the omission of the name of Sir Lawrence Jenkins, 
whose valuable work in connection with the reform scheme deserved some 
recognition. The other names which are conspicuous by their absence and 
which the public expected to see included in the List are those of Mr. Dadabhai 
Navroji and Sir William Wedderburn, who have done meritorious service to 
the British Empire. 


12.. “The annual lottery of Houours has, it is needless to say, 

. ; given dire umbrage to more people than it has given 

: wy rie oma a (20), satisfaction to. But this must always be the case 
z - where the expectants are many and the loaves to be 

distributed few. But, be that as it may, it cannot be denied that this Presi- 
dency has always beén treated in a miserly manner. This year has not been 


ey 
eyes 


an exception to its predecessors. But. a homaopathie dose of honour has 


fallen to the lot of Bombay. Foremost among. the new recipients must be 


noticed the genial Senior Member of the Governor’s Council, Mr. Muir 
Mackenzie. Although more than belated, this recognition of the merits and 
services of the oldest Member of the Indian Civil Service in harness will give 
general satisfaction to all communities........ He has always been a friend of 


the people........... We must notice the Baronetcy that has been bestowed 


upon Mr. Jacob, Sasson, one of the most unobtrusive and catholic philan- 
thropists of the city. Nothing more need be said, in appreciation of this 
honour, than that the new Baronet has splendidly kept up the best traditions. 
of the great Sassoon family, whose name has for nearly a century been 


synonymous with philanthropy. Even this honour is belated.......... Our 


Anglo-Indian journalistic friends had raised the question, some time ago; 
whether the honour of Knighthood on a Chief or any Judge, should be 
conferred after or before retirement. Weare notin favour of any cast-iron rule. 
Let merit be the test. Mr. Basil Scott, Chief Justice of Bombay, has been 
knighted. We heartily congratulate him and hope he will hold the Sword of 
Justice worthily. ‘lhe Rao Bahadurship conferred upon Mr. Setalvad, Fourth 
Presidency Magistrate, is well deserved. He has again proved that a native 
can make a very good Presidency Magistrate......... . Both Mrs. Hyderi and 
Mrs. Naidu did good samaritan work after the late terrible floods at Hyder- 
_ abad, and fully deserve the honour conferred upon them.” 


13. “The Honours List this time will not fail to be appreciated as it 
Scud on deserves to bein Bombay. Indeed, alist that contains 
4th Jan., Eng. cole ~~”? such distinguished and popular names as those of the 
Sons Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie, Mr. Basil Scott, 
Mr. Jacob Sassoon, the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, the Nawab Saheb of Juna- 
garh, the Maharaja of Kolhapur and of Mr. Morison, Mr. Whittle, Mr. Chuni- 
lal Setalvad, Mr. Joglekar, Mr. Rustam Bomanji Vakil is bound to be 
universally approved and endorsed. As to the claims of the country at 
large, this time, the honours could very well be said to be, on the whole, 
evenly distributed. There may be disappointments ; but, on the other hand, 
there are many names to whom the titles that have come will not in any way 
be grudged.”’ 


14. “The Baronetcy conferred by Government on Mr. Jacob Sassoon of 

alts : Bombay is fully deserved. The K.C.5.1. bestowed 

: | : on the Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie, Senior 

" Guardt Mitra (27), 38rd member of the Executive Council of the Governor of 

rae i, ee 3 7. “J®@ Bombay, is only a belated recognition of his long 

hon on My, one © 8" official career. So is the valued and much coveted 

. distinction of C.8.I. conferred on the Honourable 

Mr. W. T. Morison, one of the ablest and most pro- 

minent Civilians in this Presidency and an officer of great merit and ability. 

The Knighthood conferred on Mr. Basil Scott, Chief Justice of the Bombay High 

Court, Bombay, is a deserving tribute to his high abilities and sterling 

independence.” [The Praja Bandhu pronounces the New Year Honours List 
to be a satisfactory one on the whole.|] 


15. “There was no one amongst Indians better fitted to preside over the 

ee ' Madras Congress than the veteran and sage friend 
C t th . g | 

suai oy ad Moatiras of India, the Honourable Dr. Rash Behari Ghose. 

session of the Indian Na- And truly may it be said that he has fully acquitted 


tional Congress. himself of the great trust. Dr. Ghose’s Presi- 
Gujarat Mvtra (27), 3rd_ dential speech is a literary master-piece, an 
Jan., Hing. cols. eminently sober and moderate utterance......... 


Those who know the veteran Bengali will declare with us in one breath 
that Dr. Rash Behari Ghose has never before at any time of his long public 
career as a publicist and a thoughtful leader of men betrayed himself into 
playing the clap-trap speaker who is anxious only to play to the gallery.......... 
We may, therefore, say without any the least hesitation that Dr. Ghose in 
accepting the presidentship of the Congress has rendered a_ great 
service to his country and fellow-countrymen. For the Madras Congress 


in ou rh yum ble viey W, ont wk sin te history of India.....:.... 
yO fot 4 “mere: ‘sollte, bat a ‘scholar and student of 

eminent lawyer and a great jurist, distinguished alike for 

ion and sobriety of his thoughts, who always took pains to 

Titers his words before giving utterance to them. The Madras 
eee ia Co: ne gress has ‘expressed its sense of great pleasure and satisfaction at His 
. ue Se Majesty the King-Emperor’s Message on the occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
-  ‘yersary of the Proclamation of 1858, and at the recent Reform proposals 
formulated in Lord Morley’s despatch. The unqualified and emphatic con- 
demnation of anarchist outrages in Bengal is not merely a lip utterance ; the 
whole Indian community is sick of them, and the resolution passed by the 


Congress gives expression to the true feelings of the people in this regard.” 


16. Continuing its comments on Dr. Ghose’s presidential speech the 
Sénj Vartamén (87) Samy Yartamdn writes:—“In our humble opinion 
6th Jon. En age > the only atrocious crime which Dr. Ghose has com- 
| ing ag mitted is that he has not, in his memorable speech, 
asked for the moon. As for practical politics and attainable ideals, Dr. Ghose’s 
speech bristles with them. Those that have provoked a controversy about it 
seem to have forgotten one main fact, and it is this; that after centuries of 
alternate slavery and absolutism it is essential and “absolutely necessary to 
go through a practical education; ere we can attain the democratic form of - 
Government to which we all undoubtedly aspire. It is lunacy to expect that 
we can have, in a few years, a form of government which has never existed in 
India, and which England obtained only after the most heroic struggles extend-. 
ing over seven hundred years; and that, too, on a principle of gradation.......... 
To put it briefly, the idea of evolution in politics and the science of government, 
or responsible administration seems to have been completely lost sight of by 
those of our countrymen who can only be called the Impatients. Our ultimate 
ideal of swardjya, or self-government within the Empire, can be attained 
only by passing a long apprenticeship in a particular school. And, so 
far as we can judge, British Rule over India is the best and only school in 
which we can assimilate and digest the highest principles of the most. 
practical and sober democracy. Howsoever sincere and ardent our desire may > 
be for swardjya, we cannot defy the great principles of evolution, in the 
74 physical as well as the political world. Once this estimate of the present. 
i situation in this ancient land is digested, once the difference between 
2 the one bird in the hand and the problematical many in the bush is. 
realised, and the comparative value of practical politics and unattainable 
ideals and chimeras is appreciated, we are sure, that not a word can 
rationally be said against the speech delivered by Dr. Ghose.......... 
Now, how stands Dr. Ghose’s address ? He has condemned the Partition as. 
strongly as anybody has ever done.......... As for swadeshism, when a British 
Viceroy like Lord Minto is in favour of it, it is an insult to Dr. Ghose to even 
suspect that he is not a true swadeshist. As for Boycott, both Dr. Ghose and 
such economic and industrial experts as Messrs. Wacha and Mudholkar 
admit. that swadeshi wmplies boycott, but the shouting of the latter is like the 
evil wind which blows nobody any good. Swardjya (ultimately) is also 
Dr. Ghose’s cry. As for the new reforms, the veteran Bengali leader says :— 
‘It is impossible to say that the new scheme is mot susceptible of improve- 
ment. ‘This means that he accepts it, only as a first instalment. Others. 
will, must and shall follow, provided we are true to ourselves, and it, which 
paraphrased, only means the great principle of evolution in Politics. And 
here we conclude. We think we have proved that there is no reason why 
po. Dr. Ghose’s speech should ‘ provoke controversy.’ ’ 


17. In the first of a series of articles commenting on the Madras 
Congress, the Shakti calls it a friendly gathering of 
Shabts ($5), 4nd Jan. Sir te sroasahah and his followers al re to 
recognise it as a National assembly. In the opinion of the paper the Madras. 
session compares very unfavourably with either the Calcutta or the Surat. 
session, inasmuch as it has passed off without creating that enthusiastic zeal 
and interest which have been evinced on similar occasions in the past. 
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After dwelling on the disparity in the number of delegates at Madras as 
compared with those at the past Congresses, the paper ridicules the speech 
delivered by the President of the Reception Committee as an after-dinner 
oration, full of sentiments of flattery from one end to another and as unworthy 
of the Congress platform. Dr. Ghose, it goes on to remark, has emptied the 
vials of his wrath on the Nationalists and the movement they represent in 
revenge for the disappointment he met with last year at Surat, and has sung the 
praises of Lord Morley and his reforms, which are nothing but a sop thrown to 
Cerberus. Dr. Ghose’s criticism of the new laws and the efforts made for the 
suppression of anarchical movements and societies closely approximates to 
the official view ; and, thus, the paper observes, the distinction between the 
Moderates and the officials dwindles into insignificance. 


18. The Madras Convention was quite a tame affair. The one reso- 
lution which the Convention prominently discussed 


Kesari (121), 5th Jan. was about recording its sense of gratitude to Lords~ 


Morley and Minto for the new reforms. ‘The condem- 
nation of the Bengal Partition apart from the advocacy of boycott was 
altogether selfish. The recent deportations were not denounced by the 
Convention, but it merely prayed that the deportees should be leniently dealt 
with. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose reviled the ‘“ Irreconcilables”’ and branded 


them as disloyal and asked the Moderates to rally round Government. ‘The. 


Moderates have made it their creed to dance to the tune of the bureaucrats. 
We do not advise the people to scorn the hand of fellowship held 
out to them. Butit would not do to be over-enthusiastic. Lord Morley says 
that the military strength of the British in India is tremendously overwhelming. 
But even autocrats are forced on occasions to conciliate the people and win 
their love which is a great moral force. 


19. One would like to see the Moderate leaders flogged for their wild 
effusions at the Convention tamasha in Madras. The 


Hindu Panch (115), 6th attitude of these Moderates towards the Nationalists — 


Jan. is like that of the mistress of a man towards his duti- 

ful and lawfully wedded wife. Nothing can surpass 
the brazenfacedness of Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, who presided at the Madras 
majlis,in asserting that ‘those who have gone out of us were never of us’. 
Does this young donkey remember where he was till the Congress session 
of 1906? To be consistent with himself, he should have at least perused the 
resolutions of the Calcutta Congress. Dr.Ghose indeed deserves to be socially 
ostracised. ‘The weight of all his learning does him no more good than the 
loaded bags of sugar do toa donkey. Dr. Ghose and others of his ilk should 
note that the people are not so dull and phlegmatic as they suppose them to be. 
There is now a sufficient awakening among the people. Some five years hence 
these Moderates will have to shut up their shop. [Commenting on the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s advice to people not to speak ill of the reforms, the 
paper elsewhere writes:—Mr. Gokhale should be aware by this time that 
during his recent stay in England he was seen in his true colours. People 
now know all about his tale-telling and spreading false reports. He had better 
give up his profession of a bard. If he persists in it any more, he may have 
to suffer for his sycophancy.| 


20. Inthe course of its discussion of the Congress proceedings at Madras 

the Gujardte writes :—A notable event took place in 

Comments on the enter- connection with the 24th session of the Indian 
tainment of Congress National Congress, an event which clearly shows 


leaders at social functions thst the authorities, who had hitherto treated the 


in Caravan (26), 8rd Jan. Congress with cold disregard, now find it necessary 


to honour it. What we could not obtain in 22 years 
we have secured in the course of as many months; and the National awaken- 
ing has compelled the powers to be civil. It is a healthy sign of the times that. 
the Governor of Madras should have entertained at social functions on various 
occasions the Congress leaders assembled at Madras. Though politics could not 
have been discussed at these tea-parties, yet the value of this new conciliatory 
policy cannot but be too highly estimated. Weare hopeful that this small 
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‘spread of the por and q glory of New India in all the corners 


4 Se ‘The , Industrial poate stands. as re ermanent landmark of 
- . _...... the solid and useful work the Congress has done 
‘i “ Comunenta ¢ on the pro- for the industrial regeneration of this land.......... 
Pe a Co ‘ecg was eggs It was presided over this year by Mr. Mudholkar, one 3 
a Sdnj Vartamdn 8m), of the best authorities on Indian industrial problems. 
a 5th Jan., Eng. cols. His inaugural speech was a model of moderation, 
! earnest study and close acquaintance with our most 
pressing problems. Without being swayed by economic heresies or shallow 
‘platitudes he put his case in a ‘straightforward way before the public and 
Government—the case of the true swadesht without any adulieration of the 
' boisterous, the militant and the stormy element. The first subject he took 
up was that of agriculture which forms the staple industry of India. It is, 
of course, essential that India should be turned from a wholly agricultural 
into a manufacturing country toa certain extent.......... It is pleasant to 
note that popular wishes are in this connection amply responded to by 
Government who are trying for the last few years to overhaul the whole 
agricultural department and to introduce radical reforms in its working.......... 
What is required is the education of the agriculturists. One instance 
of the disastrous effects of want of proper education can be seen 
in the huge waste of manure. It is a truism that the agricultural 
prosperity of a country depends upon its manures. Japan furnishes an educa- 
tive example in this respect. The burning of dung-cakes is one of the ways 
in which manure is wasted away. This can be prevented by education and 
supplying the poorer classes with a.cheap fuel in the place of the dung-cakes.... 
Turning from agriculture Mr. Mudholkar dealt with the useful question of 
Jand banks about which he heard so much at the Co-operative Credit Societies 
Conference. It is pleasing to find that the theory long ago advocated by 
Mr. Wacha is finding general acceptance and is in near sight of being put 
into practice by. Government. This is the theory of the advisability 
of starting land banks in this country similar to thatin Egypt....... is ee 
“3 hand-loom industry forms one of the chief industries of modern India 
a on which much of her industrial and commercial prosperity depends.......... 
ag One of the chief requirements for the development of industry is 
, industrial education, and for this it is required that Government 
Gg should open institutions where a thorough grounding in technical studies 
can be imparted. This paramount duty has up to this time been neglected....... 
It is to be hoped that the resolution proposed by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya about enlarging the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute will be 
accepted by Government, as that is the only institution in this Presidency to 
impart technological instruction in all branches of the mechanical and chemical 
industries. The last topic dealt with in the presidential speech related to 
commercial education which has begun to draw attention now-a-days and for 
which special facilities are now intended to be made in this Presidency by 
His Excellency Sir George Clarke.......... The Conference dispersed after a 
consideration of several other important subjects. It has proved to be an 
useful asset of the nation and will, as time goes on, contribute materially to 
the industrial and commercial progress of the country”. 


*22. “That was an interesting address delivered: by Mr. Syed Ali 
= : Imam as the President of the All India Moslem 
* All-India Moslem f[eague at Amritsar. It is in every way an 


ee 
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cc q (31) instructive pronouncement of Muhammadan views, 
10th Jan., Eng. cols. albeit partially tinged with Muhammadan exclusive- 


ness and Muhammadan selfishness. But these are 
| accidents still unavoidable. In another five years 
we should not be surprised to see this exclusiveness and_ selfishness 
giving way to catholic sentiments, broad-based and more patriotic in 
the true Indian (not Muhammadan) sense of the term. In substance 
Mr. Syed Ali tetyjen is at one with the aspirations, aims and objects of 
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the Congress. He has given expression to this concurrence of views in no 

uncertain terms. He differs from the Congress in reference to the 

creed which says that its ultimate goal is self-government under, of course, 

British supremacy. SBarring this he is in full accord with the Congress. So 

far then it is a pleasure to note the advance which our Muhammadan brethren : 
have made during recent years. In the first place it is gratifying to notice the a dite Nos 
Muhammadan intellectual activity going on as evidenced by the educational 
and other conferences and the leagues now in vogue. Determined not to be 
left behind in the race of progress, they have followed the excellent example 
of the Congress itself in meeting in their own assemblies and discussing 
topics for the greater advancement of their community. At first they 
sat sulky and aloof in their own tent; but they soon discovered the error 
they had made. So they deemed it best to form a cave of their own where 
their best spirits could confer and mark time. That was the second stage, 
and now they seem to have entered on the third. The concussion of thought 
and the mutual interchange of views have undoubtedly enlarged their vision. 
Their early prejudices against the Congress are slowly disappearing ; while 
the more advanced leaders seem to be coming into line with the aims and 
objects of the Congress. Thus stage by stage, our Muhammadan friends have 
been influenced by the action of the Congress itself, which, in reality, is a great 
triumph for that organisation. ‘he inertia having been dispelled, and the 
first momentum having been given, it isonly natural that our Muhammadan 
friends should in future move with greater freedom and velocity than hitherto. 
And the All-India Moslem League held at Amritsar, simultaneously with the 
season of the Indian National Congress at Madras, is a distinct and gratifying 
indication of this rapid change in the attitude of the more advanced and 
enlightened Muhammadans of whom Mr. Ali Imam is indeed a brilliant 
specimen.’ 


+ Ea 


23. Since the last year, the Muhammadans have, by organising the oe 
All-India Moslem League, been endeavourin to (ees 

Kesar (121), oth Jan. = caver definitely all saamachien with the National 
Congress. Under the auspices of this League, a Conference of Muhammadans 
was held at Amritsar during the last Christmas holidays under the presidency 
of Mr. Ali Imam. Owing to the extraordinary political events which occurred 
last year in Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan and other Muhammadan countries, 
the Muhammadan Conference, too, has undergone a very remarkable change in 
a single year. From the president's speech it may be safely inferred that the 
Muhammadan Conference has as much moved forward in political matters as 
the Madras Convention has gone back. The only difference that now remained 
between the Muhammadan leaders and the leaders of the National Congress 
is that the latter body demands swardjya. The president of the Conference 
declared that the Muhammadans are ready to work shoulder to shoulder with oc ee 
the Hindus in other matters, such as a demand for reduction of taxation and | 
military expenditure, expansion of the functions of the Legislative Councils, ee 
encouragement of indigenous industries, &c. When, after a lapse of about ae 
ten years, Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan and other Muhammadan nations ik 
become united under a Pan-Islamic League, the Muhammadans in India _ will | a 
acquire a far greater pclitical importance than the Hindus; and if the Moslem 
League continues its political propaganda for half a dozen years more, the 
demands of the Hindus will certainly pale before those of the Muhammadans. 


24. “ The Id riots in Bengal and Burma have come at a somewhat odd 
moment—just at a time when we all believed that 

Comments on the the differences between Hindu and Muhammadans 
Hindu-Muhammadan were getting less acute, and that such petty jealousy, 
at in Bengal and as was hinted at in Lord Macdonnell’s speech in 
oie ar a the Upper House last month, was not possible. In 
6th Jan., Eng. cols. spite of all one’s desire to pass over the incident 
: lightly, one cannot but admit that it wears an 
ugly aspect from the point of view of those who anticipate the dawn of the 
blissful era of what is called union of heartsin the near future. Those at 
least, who believe in Indians being able to manage their own affairs without a 


foreign arbiter and say that the withdrawal of the ——- from the country 


v= ey Wait 


ould certainly have had a no = seine daminidtered {o.. them 
1eac aia ib neing . mo est, and. looking at things as they are, instead of 


sams of 8 an pent Utopia, than the reports of these riots.” 


5. “Ms Maconochie, the District Magistrate of Ratnagiri, on his recent 
PIRES visit to Malwan, visited certain gentlemen of the 
lod deshi sugar move- town and warned them not to interfere with the 
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aan oy Mélwan andthe natural right of people of buying whatever they 


Magistrate, please. ‘The action of the District Magistrate was 


sy ee (45), 2nd ®pparently intended to check the movement 


sie ; Prakdsh (148), 6th Started in the town to encourage the use of swadeshe 
Jan. sugar. A District Magistrate is empowered to take 


such a step as is taken by Mr. Maconochie under 
section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code, but the wording of the section 
is so vague that on one occasion an appeal had to be made to the High 


Court: but unfortunately Mr. Justice Chandavarkar and one of his colleagues 


refused to interfere in the matter and have thus left the District Magistrates 
free to hamper the progress of popular movements at their sweet will. It 
must, however, be remembered that the present unrest in Bengal is not a 
little due to the enthusiasm of the officials in retarding the progress of the 
swadesht movement in that Frovince. It is, therefore, hoped that the 
Decentralisation Commission will provide against any misuse of the extra 


powers that are to be granted to District officers, or else they will be placing 


a dangerous weapon in the hands of such officers. [The Prakdsh writes in 


somewhat similar strain.]| 


26. “In concluding a series of articles on the regrettable Moharrum 
riots of last year, we had suggested that steps 
PR once og 3 “= should be taken, some time before the Moharrum 
operate with the Commis- Day, to bring together the responsible leaders of 
sioner of Police during both Shias and Sunnis, in order that some modus 
the forthcoming Mohar- operandi to avoid a fracas might be found out......... 
rum festival. We are glad to see that His Excellency Sir George 
Bie Te = (37), Clarke, with that prescient promptness which 
ig co characterises all his actions, has scen the wisdom and 
pertinence of our last year’s remarks. The Moharrum Day is fast approach- 
ing and with a view to avoiding unhappy aisorders like those of last year, 
His Excellency called together on Tuesday last, at the Secretariat, some 50 
leading gentlemen of the various sections of the Islamite community, and 
addressed them in words which were at once marked by frankness, sincerity, 
dignity and practical statesmanship........... In these days, particularly 
when sympathetic statesmen like Sir George devoutly desire that complete 
harmony should prevail in India under the Paz Britannica between even 
divergent communities surely, it cannot be the honest duty of the sub- 
sections of one community to sow the seeds of discord |...... can WY. 18 is 
that our Muhammadan brethren have hitherto lagged behind in the public life 
of this country? Merely because dissension in the past has been the source 
of their weakness. A continuation of it is sure to accentuate the same, and 
militate against the exercise of that great influence which Muhammadans 
undoubtedly possess, and which they ought to utilise with harmony among 
themselves and complete tolerance towards other communities........... 
The steps proposed by His Exceliency are extremely practical.......... We 
hope His Excellency’s sound and candid advice will not be lost sight of in 
the selection of the proposed committee. The most touching words uttered 
by Sir George and which show his deep knowledge of the human heart 
pel the following: ‘I need hardly remind you that the Imam Hussein, in 
whose honour this celebration has been instituted, is revered equally by all 
sections of Muhammadans. You are ail at one in honouring his memory and 
surely that memory is dishonoured by such occurrences as those of last year !’ 
We trust this appeal will go home, that real workers will be coming forward, 
that. Moharrum friction between the two Muhammadan sections will soon 
disappear and that, erelong, not only the Sunnis and Shias sectionally, but 
all Muhammadans as a community, will so conduct. themselves that any 
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disagreement between the Hindus and themselves will be like an evil memory 
ofthe past. We offer our most grateful thanks to Sir George not’ only on 
behalf of the Islamite community, but of every other, for his words have a 
moral and significance for all glike.” : 


27. “There are more onerous, and hence truly honourable, ways of 
being associated with Government than that of 
Indian Spectator (5), Speaking in the Legislative Councils as ‘ honourable 
9th Jan. members.’ One such was indicated by His Excel- 
| lency the Governor when on Tuesday last he 
addressed an assembly of leading Muhammadans of Bombay and invited their 
co-operation with the Commissioner of Police in preventing a possible recur- 
rence of the Moharrum riots of last year. If the statesman who wins popula- 
rity by making concessions is deserving of praise, he who utilises popularity 
successfully in inducing popular leaders to share responsible and risky duties 
with Government is deserving of admiration. Some Muhammadans have not 
‘been quite pleased with Sir George Clarke’s Government, because it has pro- 
“nounced itself against communal electorates in Municipalities. True honour 
- and confidence are bestowed by an invitation to share responsibilities, and 
His Excellency could not have paid a higher compliment to the good sense, 
the loyalty, and the personal influence of the local leaders of the Muhamma- 
dan community than by the action taken by him on Tuesday.......... The 
man of science is said to utilise the forces of Nature for his purposes, instead 
of running counter to them. It is perhaps an application of science to 
administration to utilise communal forces for achieving the objects of Govern- 
ment, instead of relying on repression and retribution.” 


*28. “ With his usual alacrity, His Excellency Sir George Clarke invited 

last week to a personal conference influential 

Rast Goftdr (36), 10th representatives of the Muhammadan community to 
Jan., King. cols. deliberate on measures to avert the chances of a dis- 
turbance during the Moharrum. ‘The prompt and fh 

sympathetic response which the members of the Conference have accorded to a 
the proposalis a happy augury for- the future, and we have every faith ‘ea 
that the Committee which has been formed would be able to suggest some 
practical scheme for the approval of Government......... . We are echoing 
the honest convictions of all sane and truly religious Muhammadans when 
we say that they look upon this turbulent display as irreverent, which they 


would fain put a stop to if they had their own way........... His Excellency’s 
pathetic appeal in this connection must touch the innermost chords of all 
staunch and faithful followers of the Prophet...... .... At His Excellency’s 


proposal, the Conference appointed among themselves an_ influential 
committee representing all sections and denominations of the Muhammadans 
in Bombay. Its members take upon themselves the grave responsibility of | Ps 
making personal efforts to explain in advance the reasons for action which 5. 
may be subsequently taken at their initiative, and to present themselves in 4 
their respective sphere of influence or at such stations on the route as the 
Police may request them to take during the procession in order to maintain 
order. ‘I'he members, who have agreed to serve on the committee, realise the 
- responsibilities of their seif-imposed task, and the public spirit which underlies 
that decision cannot be too highly applauded. The presence on the spot of 
men who stand high in the confidence of their respective followings would 
relieve the Police of a good deal’ of anxiety. It would be presumptuous to 
propose measures to a committee so thoroughly representative and influential 
as of the twenty-six members who met under the chairmanship of Mr. Du- 
Boulay, but we would venture to make one suggestion that the carrying of 
sticks and bludgeons should be strictly prohibited, and the licensed Toliwallas 
held responsible for the execution of the Commissioner’s order to that effect. 
The expediency of regulating the course of the procession so as to avoid on 
the way temples and mosques of hostile factions must have already engaged 
the attention of the committee and the. Police. The committee has been, 
unfortunately, framed late in the year; and they would not have adequate 
time at their disposal either to formulate an exhaustive scheme or to explain 
in advance the aims and objects of the new regulations to the masses for the 
CON 2229—7 | 
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ies t 9. “et “1 oe us alas wag Se ‘algtibe that His Rioehency git 
Pie at George Clarke had departed from the old tepilasions 


10th and ess of Olympic go god ds and arranged to speak 
~ personally to the leading Muhammadans of this city 


ce -- with a view to devise Sn measures for the preven- 

tion 4 Se aasiekk occurrences similar to those which marred the harmony of 
the Moharrum celebrations last year. Sir George Clarke could not have made 
a. better. use of the power, prestige and influence inseparablé from his high 
office. His Excellency’s speech was, as usual, marked by sincerity of convic- 
tion, firmness of tone and a spirit of sympathy.......... A committee of 26 
Shias and Sunnis was elected on the spot. The move is in the right direction 
and what is more, it is timely. Even apart from the echoes of the sad and 
frightful occurrences at Tittaghur, Serampore and other places, all the com- 
munities in Bombay are interested in the success of the Moharrum Committee. 
Let us sincerely hope that its members will be able to exercise their moral 
influence over their co-religionists and that the initiative, which His Excel- 
Jency has taken in such sympathetic spirit and with so much forethought, will 
lead to the preservation of peace and order in this city throughout the Mohar- 
rum celebration.” 


30. The annual recrudescence of more or less serious disturbances in 
Waive timed (bb Bombay City during the Moharrum festival has 
Sth ombay y m9 Bape P id rendered it necessary that something should be done 
(58), 7th Jan. to maintain. peace and order during the ensuing 
festival and prevent the fair fame of the Muham- 
madan religion from being tarnished. Sincere thanks are, therefore, due to 
His Excellency the Governor for the efforts made by him, at the cost of much 
valuable time, towards ensuring the safety of the town during the approaching 
Moharrum. The very kind and sympathetic words His Excellency addressed 
to the representative Muhammadans in asking for the co-operation of a com- 
‘mittee formed from amongst them would not, we are sure, fail to set the 
entire Muhammadan community of Bombay thinking on this grave topic. 
His Excellency has made very valuable suggestions to the community, and we 
trust its members will consider it a duty £0 cart y them out for the sake of 
their holy religion. They should take special care to unearth the causes 
which make the illiterate section of the community unduly exasperated 
and infuriated during the festival. It cannot be difficult for the leading 
Muhammadans to spot the agitators and those who are atthe bottom of 
the mischief. We are afraid that a small section of the preachers, who 
come into prominence during the Moharrum, mislead the ignorant through 
their failure to grasp the tenets of the Moslem creed. In these days of 
religious toleration, it is regrettable that due care is not taken to keep the 
illiterate masses from the evil influences of these ignorant religious preachers. 
No amount of vigilance can be too much for the purpose. And we hope 
these Muhammadan gentlemen who have come forward, at His Excellency’s 
desire, to prevent any further slur being cast upon their religion, would 
seriously ponder over this aspect of the question and do the needful. 
[The Akhbdr-e-Islém welcomes His Excellency’s speech to the Moharrum 
Conference as the most worthy pronouncement of the hour, and trusts that 
it will be the means of producing a very wholesome effect on the entire 
Moslem community. It then appeals to the members of the Moharrum 
committee to win over the badmash element to the side of order, not by 
recourse to force and threats, but by wise persuasion. For this purpose, the paper 
suggests the formation of a committee of a select few having direct personal 
influence with the masses, so that these persons might, by mixing with the 
people, endeavour to avert the threatened danger. ‘The paper, however, 
expresses the fear that there are on the committee already formed a number 
of persons who would like to make a display of their authority and lord it 
over the community. Their arrogance, the paper thinks, would serveito create 
bad blood among the ¢abutwallas. The paper, therefore, earnestly appeals 


to the members of the Moharrum committee with excitable tempers to guard 
against this danger by cool conciliation and. careful. deliberation. It 
coneludes with an exhortation to the tabutwallas not to do anything that would 
mar the good name of their creed.]| + 


*31. “For the last five years the Moharrum has been a time of con- 
Parsi (34), 10th Jan siderable anxiety to the Commissioner of Police. 
‘Eng. cols , * Three of these. years have witnessed bloodshed before 
gee the festival was over. As the next ménth will 
see the recurrence of this stormy season;-.His Excellency the Governor 
took time by the forelock and called a meeting of prominent Muham- 
madan citizens at the Secretariat on ‘T'uesday last to discuss the best 
means of averting the usual disturbances. Some of the leaders of the commu- 
nity are strongly in favour of having a large armed force on the spot to overawe 
would-be rioters; and there is, no doubt, some practical wisdom in the Hohen- 
zollern theory that to be well armed is the best way of living in peace. His 
Excellency the Governor, however, did not propose such a solution at the 
meeting which he called. He said that in the last resort Government would 
maintain order by force, but he dwelt chiefly on the duties and influence of 
the leaders of the community who, by assuming a sort of personal responsibility 
and remaining near the storm-centres:during the festival, might contrive. to 
avert trouble. In one of those forcible sentences that Sir George Clarke knows 
so well how to use at the right time, he said that both of the sects pretended 
to revere the Imam Hussein, but that by these riots they only dishonoured his 
memory. It was an appeal to the highest sentiments of his hearers, which 
they could. not ignore. A strong committee was formed, and there is every 
hope that order will be preserved by reason without the aid of force.” 


82. “ Last year a suggestion was put forward by the Press and the 
public that a committee of representative men of 
Oriental Review (11), all sections of the Muhammadan community might 
6th Jan. be appointed to advise Government on the steps to 
be taken at the time of the Moharrum festival and 
to exercise influence upon their co-religionists to desist from unlawful and 
rowdy acts. The suggestion has been taken up vy His Excellency Sir 
George Clarke who, with his usual foresight and sympathy, called a meeting 
of leading Muhammadans whom he addressed in connection with the festival 
and requested to appoint a Committee from amongst themselves as an advisory 
body to aid Gevernment. The step isin the right direction and cannot be 
too highly commended, looking to the magnitude of the interests involved. 
The loss of valuable lives and the general terror throughout the city, in which 
disturbances at the Moharrum culminate, ought be checked, and this cannot 
be done by better means than the joint efforts of Government and the 
Jeaders of the community. We, therefore, trust that, in the interests of peace 
and order, the appeal which His Excellency has made to our Muhammadan 
brethren will not be in vain. A similar step taken by the heads of other pro- 
vinces and Presidencies where friction unfortunately prevails between the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans will for ever set to rest those mischievous forces 
which are in evidence now and then and which recently manifested them- 
selves in a very ugly and unfortunate way in the recent Id riots in 
Calcutta.” 


33. “Sir George Clarke’s timely efforts to prevent Bombay from catching 
Jdewa-Jémshed ~ QO) the infection, which has given Bengal an enhanced 
71th Jan. renga h ’ notoriety this season, have made a most favourable 
° Baki impression on all hands. None of us can be insen- 

sible of the great service that His Excellency the Governor has thus rendered 
to the cause of peace and public tranquillity, and to the good name of the 
city and the Presidency. The steps he has taken to samjav the Muhammadan 
leaders and to seek their co-operation for maintaining peace unbroken during 
the Moharrum celebrations have met with the warmest praise. Forewarned 
is forearmed; and one cannot but be grateful to the ruler who, unlike the 
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orthcoming celebrations passing off without any untoward imcident 
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> happy en ang between the various races in this 


a0 34, This Seualieher is 1 really fortunate in possessing such a farseeing 


;  Bultén-ul-Akhhbdr and intelligent Governor as Sir George Clarke. The 
1%), 7th Jan..; *Bombay' Muhammadans would be well advised; im taking to 


‘Panch Bahddur 70), heart the sage counsel given by His Excellency in 


11th Jan. _. the speech delivered by him at the Secretariat on 
Tuesday last. They will do an infinite amount of good to themselves, to 
the community they belong to and to the public at Jarge if they act upon 
His Excellency’s advice. It is the duty of the leaders of both the 
sections of the community to lay before-His Excellency their real 
grievances, and to bring about a reconciliation and thereby prove them- 
selves worthy of the position they occupy. His Excellency has done a very 
considerate act in organising a committee of Muhammadans; and we hope 
if will discharge the duties entrusted to it to the entire satisfaction of all. 
[The Bombay Panch Bahddur thanks His Excellency Sir George Clarke for 
having taken ali the trouble of organising the Moharrum Committee at a time 
when he was in deep mourning and for lending it the services of Mr. Du Boulay 
and Syed Shamsuddin Kadri, and adds :—But we think that the object aimed 
at would have been attained had His Excellency merely issued a distinct order 
to the Commissioner of Police directing him not to disturb any of the ancient 


-usages and also notto allow any innovationsto be introduced. If the 


Committee appointed aim at these two objects, we can assure His Excellency 
that there will not be any breach of the public peace. | 


*39. <A Karwar correspondent writes to the Indian Social Reformer :— 
: “We have grown so much accustomed to the 
Encouragement of two sympathetic rule of His Excellency Sir George 
useful institutions at Clarke that every act of kindness coming from 
roa etic poke eg ver him seems to be a matter of course. Neverthe- 
iste eine S Sak tea. © less, the public would be interested to hear of 
Indian Social Reformer One or two touching acts of generous recognition 
(4), 10th Jan. performed by His Excellency during his late visit 
to Karwar. With the ready discernment, which 
is characteristic of him, His Excellency at once discovered that there 
were two highly useful institutions here which were deserving of sympa- 
thetic encouragement at the hands of high personages like him. ‘The 
one is the Mitra Samaj and the other is the Karwar Students’ Brotherhood. 
‘The first serves the useful purpose of creating a genuine social intercourse 
between the members of the different communities in the broadest and 
healthiest sense of that expression, while the latter institution serves the 
same purpose with respect to the rising generation. His Excellency volun- 
tarily made a handsome present of Rs. 150 to each of these institutions, 
giving a hundred rupees more for distribution amongst the poor. It will be 
long before Karwar forgets such gracious acts.” 


36. Itisa matter for genuine gratification that His Excellency Sir 

2 George Clarke was, during his recent visit to Ratnagiri, 

_ His Excellency Sir pleased to enquire into several matters affecting the 
George Clarke's visit to Welfare of the district. _The people of Ratnagiri 
Ratnigi Sohdhak a 49) have reason to hope that the question of the water- 
Bra an | ' gupply of the town will now be satisfactorily solved 
and that Government will be pleased to come to the 


rescue of the Fgyaamhaamie as they did with pagers to the Dharwar and the 


t 


Bijapur Municipalities... -, Itis also expected that the Ratnagiri Municipslity will 
be granted the right of electing its own, president, without having to maintain 
a high paid executive officer. The. people of Ratnagiri will also greatly 
appreciate the formation of a local option Committee to regulate the 
sale of liquor in the town. The present policy of the Abkari Department 
has made life most unbearable for the class of Bhandaries, the heri- 
ditary toddy-drawers of the district. Government should never, out of 
considerations of revenue, overlook the interests of illiterate classes who for 
lack of legitimate occupation are likely to resort to unlawful practices. A 
similar fate threatens another backward class—the fishermen of Ratnagiri. It 
is rumoured that an English company is going to take their work out of 
their hands and thus leave them to starve for wantof occupation. Wecertainly 
hope Sir George Clarke will be moved by considerations of humanity in 
dealing with the grievances of both these classes. His Excellency evinced 
deep interest in the agricultural condition of the district, and it will not be 
too much to expect that during His Excellency’s regime the condition of the 
cultivating class would be improved by the introduction of scientific methods 
of agriculture and the establishment of a few model farms. We must not 
forget to thank the District Magistrate and the District Superintendent of Police 
for . “the efficient arrangements made by him for His Excellency the Governor’s 
visit, which is likely £0 benefit our town in a number of ways. ‘T'he visit was 
quite informal, and there were not the customary addresses, decoration of 
streets, durbars and other appendages of a formal visit by the Governor. 
But we think that the late private visit of His Excellency resulted in more 
practical good than a public and formal visit would have done. 


37. ‘An administrative policy which looks to the comforts and whims 
i i ie of the rich and influential classes at the expense of 
cid at 2 a ,, the poor cannot be considered to be an ideal one. 
y's | 
reply to the deputation We could not have expected a measure smacking of 
of the Bombay Municipal this policy from the present Government of Bom- 
Corporation ve the remo- bay; and yet it is regrettable to note that, contrary 
val of the health-campson to our expectations, a step has recently been taken 
the Kennedy Sea Hace. the effects of which will fall heavily upon the poor 
i ig fievrew (11), ond middle classes of Bombay. We refer to the 
h Jan.; O Anglo-Lusi- : 
tdno (47), und Jan. order passed by the Bombay Government for 
the removal of the health-camps from the Kennedy 
Sea Face. We hoped that the deputation of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation would succeed in convincing His Excellency the Governor of 
the wrong nature of such an order and induce him to revoke the same. We 
have the unpleasant duty now to record our regret at the failure of the 
deputation, as His Excellency did not change his resolution. We are the more 
sorry for this as His Excellency’s regime has as one of its chief objects the 
stamping out of that fell disease,:the plague, from our midst and securing the 
comforts and conveniences of the poor. The Kennedy Sea Face health-camps 
accommodated about five thousand persons, a number which, though it may 
appear insignificant when compared with the total population of Bombay, is 
an important unit by itself........ To those, who think always of ‘ esthetics’ 
-even at the expense of the health of the general public, health-camps may 
have proved a nuisance ; but they were real blessing to the five thousand human 
souls who found in them their only shelter from plague. Not only that, but 
the health-camps served another useful purpose by drawing away men and 
women even for a while from the unhealthy atmosphere of Bombay to the 
fresh sea-breezes. Looking to all these circumstances, we deplore extremely 
the Government resolution for the removal of these health- SOONODE sic). iis 
Ardent supporters though we are of inoculation, we must say that evacuation 
also has proved a very useful preventive.” [The O Anglo-Lusitano re- 
marks :—" We, of course, who think that the camps are an absolute necessity, 
cannot be convinced by the explanations given by His Excellency the 
Governor. His Excellency no doubt expressed his greatest sympathy with 
the inconvenience and hardships caused by the action of Government; but as 
the Indian Spectator has it, ‘it was the Governor and not Sir George Clarke, 
that spoke to the deputation. eo 
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"'Bresideney, in ‘which ‘he wotked for more than a 

the Hon-. que wes? er ofa century with an enthusiasm and single- 
Pa ys ness oO f purpose ‘whichto him made the labour one 
Public of love,.......... Dr. Selby spent most of his time at 
Athbdve. Souddaar eee vas Principal of the Deccan College. Dr. 
Sg ong af | Belby’s mind, iain: and heart were completcly wrapped 
Per oGe TE ye ‘up inthe great academy on the banks of the Mula- 


 Miutha....i..... r. Selby was*moulded on the pattern of the great Arnold, 
~ Whose name will po be associated with Rugby, the premier public school of 
-Hingland. Intellectually, he never claimed to be a giant like Sir Alexander 
Grant, Mr. Harkness or Mr. Wordsworth. He certainly was not one of the 


‘inspired ones. But he was a sound teacher and a great disciplinarian. 


“3 His strict discipline has often. jarred on the students, but the learned Doctor 


was cruel only to be kind. . But if he was strict towards others, he submitted 
himself to an equally high standard of discipline in the conduct of life.. As a 
teacher, his prominent characteristics were accuracy, succinctness, depth and 
method. All these, by strict personal discipline, had grown to be part and 
parcel of his being. Furthermore, he was one of those who believe that they 
have a vocation fora particular thing. In this sense Dr. Selby’s vocation was 
undoubtedly that of a teacher. His heart was init.and, may it be said to 
his credit, he always subordinated personal considerations, those even of 
promotion, to the well-being of the great College, with which he had identified 
himself heart and soul........... Dr. Selby devoted all the energies of his 
head and heart towards making the Deccan College an example to others. 
His success is splendid, though the task was arduous ; and the Poona academy 
is to-day the best in the Presidency. His name, in fact, will ever be writ 
large in its annals. ‘Teachers of a high class are so rare that the retirement 
of a man Jike Dr. Selby must mean a distinct loss. But this cannot be helped. 
Though lost to sight, he will ever be dear to the memory of the thousands that 
sat at his feet; and his whole career ought be an inspiration to Government to 
make in future such appointments to the Educational Service as will keep up 
the high standard set by Dr. Selby. We wish him a long life of well-earned 
rest, and hope that he will continue to take deep interest in the presidency in 
which he has spent the best years of his life.” 


39. Three Mahratta cultivators of Thathavade write to the Kescri:— 
The inhabitants, shopkeepers and agriculturists of 
villages situate on either side of the Poona-Talegaon 
road are greatly molested by men belonging to 
Infantry and Cavalry regim ents and Artillery batteries 
while going out for mancuvres. They help them- 
selves to sugar-cane, allow the harvests to be eaten up by their horses and 
carry away sheaves of grain. On the pretence of holding sham fights, they 
drive away the villagers from their huts and carry away milk, milch-cattle 


Alleged raids by soldiers 
on villages near Poona. 
Kesarz (121), 5th Jan. 


‘and fowl. Itis hoped that the Civil and Military authorities will attend 


to these grievances of the villagers. 


40. ‘One who reads all those advertisements that appear in Indian news- 
papers and also those that are broadly circulated in 
Alleged growing evil of public is surprised to find that out of every ten such 


ees eagaatl ‘of quack advertisements nearly six or seven are for wonderful 


Qiiental Baview (iv) medicines and unheard-of treatments. An inquiry 
As Tan ' into several advertisements of this nature will, we 
are sure, reveal that they are huge frauds practised 

on innocent patients who are ever ready to consult quacks. We know 
of several advertisements which promise more than what the elixir of life ever 
dared to do. Statements after statements full of unmitigated lies have been 
circulated respecting alleged cures of incurable diseases. Is it not time 
now to put a stop to frauds of this nature? Government are perhaps too 
busy; but cannot the Commissioner of Police do something in the matter ? 
We find from several English papers that in, England the Police 
make thorough inquiries about such rank humbugs that from time to 
time appear in the papers there. But unfortunately the same is not done 
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in India. While heroicattempts are being made to ameliorate the condition of “y 
Indians in many ways, can ‘nothing be done to remove this growing evil ? 
The weakness of patients, the sweetness of life, the tempting but fraudulent 
baits of the quacks and the indifference of the authorities have given rise to 
this alarming state of affairs. We hope this question will soon be taken up 
by the authorities. In this connection we may draw attention to the report 
prepared by the special Commissioner appointed by the Australian Govern- 
ment to inquire into the important question of medicines and their advertise- 

ments. ‘The report gives some telling lessons which may well be taken into 
consideration by our social reformers and Government.” 


41. A correspondent writes to the Rdshtramat :—The Satara Police hav- 
- ing some suspicions about the Ramdasi Bowa residing 
Police search at Fort at Fort Sajjangad visited it and searched the 
ba rs oes (Satara). - Bowa’s residence. The room in which the Bowa - 
adshtramat (45), 7th vel are a4 tviks Ghoul te 
pre ived an e place used for a private schoo pe 
| conducted by him were carefully searched. The 
boys attending the school were asked questions about the nature of the 
instruction imparted in the school. A: copy of the 6th book of the Abhinav 
Bharat Mala found at the place was immediately taken charge of by the 
Police. A panchnama having been drawn up about the book, the Police 
returned from the fort. There were some angry words exchanged between 
the Bowa and the Police and the latter are collecting evidence with a view to 
laying a charge against him. How far the above proceedings were justified 
will come to light when the actual trial of the Bowa begins. 


| 
42. We are glad to make our reappearance before the public. In doing 
so we are guided not by considerations of profit but HS 
Re-appearance of the of public well-being. Journals are a great help to i 
p vitamin Vyay of administrators. Though our little State is not | é 
ps Desdi Vijay highly civilised, we find that the suggestions t 
(45a), 6th Jan. contained in our paper receive careful consideration | 
at the hands of the State officials. The discussion of i 
topics of local interest is our main object, and we shall not be tempted to (ae 
leave our proper sphere in the hope of earning wider popularity. We trust that | 
in view of our imposing such a restriction upon our sphere of criticism, the 1 
well-wishers of the State will extend to us a full measure of support and ii 
sympathy. te 


Education. 


43. “At the last sitting of the Industrial Conference at Madras the i, ey 
suggestion made was to direct all effort towards the i ne 

Alleged unsatisfactory advancement ofthe science of technology. In almost ee 
condition of Science teach-  ]] the Universities of the United Kingdom we find 
ing in the Colleges of the that they have recognised this and, what is more, 
ag a tt a1), their unceasing attempts are directed towards the 
6th pan ’ better equipment of their laboratories and work- 
7 SRODE. . 55.0 The comparison of this Western spirit 

with that spirit of doing nothing to improve our existing methods and labora- 
tories prevailing here is almost sickening.......... _Qur Elphinstone College was 
but a couple of years ago disqualified to send students for the M: A. Examina- 
tion in Science. The inferior teaching of science in this College and the ill- 
equipped laboratories have year after year been brought to the notice of Govern- 
ment; but, strangely enough, Government have found the remedy in disqualifying 
it. This is admitting incompetency. Government have done nothing up to this 
time to improve either the teaching or the laboratory of the College. But this 
is not the only College in which science teaching is dropped. The Gujarat 
College is in the same category and there, as in the Elphinstone College, very 
strange events have taken place. Science is not to be taught there though 


the Board has already spent'a large sum in the improvement of the laboratory 
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16 education fo our youths; W ena sane pare 9 to the English Universi- 

8. bpp lities they afic ford to their students, we are not surprised 

lendid re ts they and the Western countries have achieved.” _. 

ae “a His Excellency Sir Geor, e Clarke's desire to further the progress of 
PTE i science in this Presidency is illustrated in the recent 
Tpidiaseite on the Gov- Government letter addressed to the Registrar of the 
_ ernment letter to the Bombay University. Theletter sketches a_ general 
_ Bombay University re the outline of the important changes to be inaugurated in 


> sel nae existing the curricula of the University. Though many of these 


Oriental Review (11), contemplate sound instruction in Science, there are 
6th J an. certain suggestions which,we think, will not be support- 
ed by educated opinion, as it is feared that the Arts 
‘course will suffer if they are carriedintoeffect. Thus the proposal to abolish the 
Matriculation Examination and to introduce entrance examinations in its stead 
will prove detrimental to higher study. At first sight it appears as if such 
an abolition will prove beneficial as it will relieve students from the high 
pressure at which they have to work for the Matriculation Examination. But. 
the real effect will be, we think, a lowering of the average standard of qualific- 
ations for getting admission into Colleges. For one thing, different Colleges 
will have different standards for entrance examinations. This is anticipated 
by Government who have tried to meet the evil by proposing that there 
will be a Board of Examiners and that a few selected papers will be examined 
by them. But such a provision will not go along way in practice. Again, 
besides the difference in examination papers, there will be a difference in 
selection also, as we see in the case of Colleges of medicine and science which 
have adopted ‘the method of admitting students after an entrance examination. 
We would not like College authorities to be invested with so much power. 
There can be no objection to the abolition of the Previous Examination. 
Here the principle very well applies that students degenerate in quality 
through there being too many examinations. As to the courses for Arts and 
Science examinations, they seem to have been well arranged in the Govern- 
ment letter, excepting in this wise that there is ro place for the study of his- 
tory in the first two College examinations. At present Greek and Roman 
histories are alternately prescribed for the Previous Examination. These 
histories teach some of the essential principles of constitutional government, 
and it would be unwise, therefore, todo away with them. Government have 
emphasised the necessity for toe study of history in the B. A. Class; but we 
cannot understand why the periods of history prescribed for this must begin 
from the Moghul Dynasty. ‘The real history of India is the ancient one des- 
cribing her glory, her pristine vigour, her admirable political and‘social insti- 
tutions. A book like Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt’s‘ History of Ancient 
Civilization in India ’is the right thing for College students. A point which will 
raise the greatest comment relates to the raising of the age for admission into 
College. It cannot have been forgotten that even the present qualifying age of 
16 was fixed after a great deal of opposition. It will naturally, therefore, 
create still greater opposition and arouse much suspicion about the motives. 
of Government ifthe proposal is put forward to raise further the qualifying age. 
Itis to be seen how far the Senate aacepte the suggestions made by Govern- 
ment.”’ 


*45. “Professor Lees Smith’s formal lectures at the Byramji Jijibhoy 

| Institute have brought into prominence the subject 
Commercial education of Commercial Hducation.......... His lecture on 
in Bombay, and Professor (Co-operative Banks was specially instructive and 


Lees Smith’s series of 
lectures on the subject. demonstrated the truth of the proposition he had 


oleae | formulated in a previous lecture that the character of 

uj 26), 10th P 
ape me a the political institutions and of the men who are 
i associated with them in any country is largely 
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irifluenced by the character of its industrial and commercial organisations. 
It further showed how the solution of an important economic problem relating | 
to the ryot’s indebtedness depended upon the success and spread of co- 

operative agricultural banks in this country........... His address to the 
members of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce was meant for the purpose 
of indicating in broad outline the curriculum of studies for commercial 
education and inducing the merchant princes and the leading commercial 
bodies in Bombay to organise a system of.’ commercial education in 

a centre of commercial activity like this city............. The course of 
studies suggested by Professor Lees Smith includes the study of Indian 
economics. But the absence of any authoritative work on the 
subject seems to have frightened some critics. That very circumstance 
shows the importance of a comprehensive course of commercial edu- 
cation in this country, if that desideratum is to. be met within a measure- ae 
able distance of time. We feel satisfied that the proposed course, with such oe 
modifications as may be found necessary, is quite capable of giving as much Ge ek: 

liberal culture under trained professors as the subjects that now find a place 
in the curriculum of University studies. The question, however, ultimately 
resolves itself into one of funds. The attempt that is being made to enlist 
the sympathy of leading commercial bodies in this great city in the cause of 
commercial education has our hearty support. At the same time, we do not 
think that Government should assume a discouraging attitude of non possumus 
from the very outset. Thatis hardly the way to evoke a hearty response 
from shrewd business men who are more often swayed by the necessities of 
the hour than by considerations of enlightened self-interest.’’ | 


46. Professor Lees Smith has by his lectures been engaging the 
Bombay Samdchdr (60) attention not only of the advocates of commercial 
Tth Jan d ’ education, but of the general public. In view of 
the keen interest evinced by the public in his 
lectures Government should now take the necessary steps to develop commer- 
cial education and to give the public better facilities for receiving it by founding 
a model institution for the purpose. The proposal to create a _ special 
chair of Political HEconcmy in the Bombay University, though good 
enough so far as it goes, will scarcely suffice to satisfy the keen thirst for 
knowledge excited among the public. In commercial education, it is clearly 
more advantageous to begin at the very bottom than at the top. This was the 
course adopted i in Europe, where Universities of Commerce came into existence ; is 
only cradually and long after the creation of commercial colleges and other. Beery 
minor institutions of a similar nature. The introduction of commercial educa- re 
tion in the Bombay University should proceed gradually on similar lines. In 
this connection, we would request Government to aid the fund raised by the 
admirers of the late Justice Ranade, the object of which is to start an institu- 
tion for imparting commercial training. Coming to the details of the lectures 
delivered by the Professor, we feel specially interested in his lecture 
on the ‘‘ Indebtedness of the Agriculturists. ” The Professor speaks with the 
weight of his European experience on his side, but we are afraid that in 
advocating the introduction of those methods which have been found to work 
successfully in Europe he has not made any special efforts to examine how 
far they will fit in with the extreme poverty of the agricultural classes of this 
country. Relying on his Kuropean experience, he has advocated the intro- 
duction of the system of Co-operative Credit Societies to take the place of the 
money-lender, which cannot at all work successfully in view of the honesty of 
the masses in India. The condition of the Indian peasant is more akin to that 
of the Egyptian peasant than the European, and it would have been better if 
he had advocated the introduction of Agricultural Banks, such as those exist- 
ing in Egypt. ome | 


47. “Tn bringing out to India an apostle of higher itera! education, 
Sir George Clarke made an admirable selection. 
Professor Lees Smith has proved himself an adept 
in advertising and popularising his wares; he has 
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customers and knows how to deal with them. It might have been 
‘sceptics thatin his. lectures he would merely talk shop: if so, 
reeably, disappointed them. The learned Professor's ideal of a 

versity-trained commercial man is vastly different from the common con- 
. eption of a.clever accountant or actuary, a well-informed stock-broker or 


%) +o 


bank-manager. At the Industrial Conference held in Madras he announcéd 
himself as an a eened of the London School of Economics and Political. 
Science, and promised that if a number of young men would go from India to 
England to study the political and economic institutions of that country, the 
authorities of that school would make special arrangements to guide and teach 
them. _We have not yet heard that this offer has been enthusiastically accepted. 
If it attracts the notice of some of the notables of India who have educated 
sons, perhaps the idea may result in something practical. However, that offer. 
shows how Professor Lees Smith expects a university-trained commercial man 
to be something different from a mere money-maker. He wishes to make 
commerce not merely a ‘trade,’ but a ‘profession.’ In the same speech at 
Madras he described in a few sentences what a university can do for a business 
man...... The learned Professor gave an idea of the curriculum which he would 
recommend, at a meeting of the local Chamber of Commerce. It will no 
doubt fit in with the scheme which has been placed before the Senate by His 
Excellency the Governorin Council. The whole course would comprise, 
besides English, economics, including economic history, commercial geography, 
modern history, a study of political institutions, accountancy and business 
methods, and one of the following optional subjects, namely, aforeign language, 
a science bearing directly on the industry in which the student wishes to be 
engaged, the theory, history and organisation of banking and currency, and 
the theory, history and organisation of insurance. It has been asked whether 
all this knowledge will make a successful business man : one might as well ask 
whether Maine’s ‘ Ancient Law’ and a knowledge of Roman law can make a 
successful lawyer. ‘The question ignores the function of a university. The 
university teaches how to apply the intellect to the principal concerns of 
life, even to money-making pursuits : it inquires into and teaches the why and 
the wherefore of things and reduces knowledge to a system. In Bombay at 
least, a degree in Commerce ought to be more popular than the B. Sc. degree. 
Whether a separate Faculty of Commece may at once be created, is a different 
oT question ; for. before such a Faculty is constituted, the Senate may have 
i to include a sufficient number of men who have themselves made a study of 
a. | Commerce on the lines laid down for the students. The composition of 
the governing body of the university is a different question from the organisa- 
tion of a course of study for a particular degree. Whenever a new branch of 
study is proposed to be established, it may well be asked, what is to be a 
a8 student’s aim in life, and what opportunities he will have to apply the 
P| | knowledge which he has acquired at the university. This question may 
| be answered more confidently in the case of the Bachelor of Commerce 
degree than in the case of the Bachelor of Science degree. The B.Sc. 
course does not seem to be very popular, because the students do not know 
with anything like certainty what their prospects in life would be. The 
improvement of instruction in Science may make them better fitted for. 
research work, such as will be taught in the Tata Research Institute. From. 
the university standpoint, men of Science and Commerce ought not to? be 
trained to form separate castes by themselves: they must be useful and 
active members of society, and must think the thoughts of the society around 
them. Both for the breadth of view necessary for this purpose and for success 
in life, habit of reading suitable literature ought to be created by the 
university. It appears the B. Sc. students do not like English, and there 
was ® large number of failures last yearin this subject. This is an 
instructive commentary on the books prescribed, the methods of teaching,. 
and the knowledge tested at the examination. Professor Lees Smith expects 
a graduate ix Commerce to be able to write a first class business letter. What 
kind of composition is a B. Sc. expected to write? The student of Commerce 
will have plenty of opportunity to read.good English prose in the course of his: 
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studies, but not the student whose work is mainly in the laboratory. The 
Science students need not be required to read literature of an older date than 
the latter half of the nineteenth century and their study need not be 
philological and critical. There can be no good ‘ composition ' without 
thoughts, and the literature which the student reads must give him the 
thoughts. It seems to us that there is a conspicuous omission in the optional 
subjects recommended for the B. A. Examination. We find Logic and Moral 
Philosophy thers: we would add to the list another group, consisting of 
Psychology and Anthropology. There is wonderful metaphysics of a sort in 
India : modern psychology bears about the same relation to it as modern 


chemistry does to the ancient Indian alchemy. Psychology is a science, and 


no university which claims to impart modern knowiedge ought to neglect it. 
There is a vast field for anthropological research in India: this subject is not, 
above the stage of the B.A. degree. With Mr. 8. M. Edwardes in the 
Secretariat, it ought to be unnecessary for the outside public to press the 
claims of anthropology on’ the attention of Government.” 


Railways. 


48. “A few weeks ago we drew the attention of the B. B. & C. I. Rail- 
way authorities to a case, which arose some time 
Appreciation of the or- back, of an Kuropean ticket inspector entering the 
der passed by the ‘B.B.& compartment occupied by a Borah lady, whereat the 
ae ‘ Pag hte —- latter jumped out of the carriage. We requested at 
om ales aes inet, the time those authorities to prevent such regrettable 
3 g compartments 
occupied by Indian ladies, ©2S¢8 in future by enacting that no ticket inspectors. 
Oriental Review (11), should enter a compartment occupied by Indian 
6th Jan. ladies. We are now glad to note that this — 
is attended to, and the wished-for enactment 
passed. It is one of the serious causes of prievance among Indian senile 
that their appeals are many times unheeded, that it takes a long time to 
draw the attention of the official gods on the hills even to their legitimate 
complaints. We find that, in consonance with the spirit of the times, this 
grievance is being removed through the efforts of sympathetic officers. The 
B. B. & C. I. Railway authorities have now ordained that no ticket inspectors 
should enter a compartment occupied by Indian ladies. This regulation was 
enacted a long time back, but up to‘this-:time it had remained a ‘dead letter. 
It is now again revived and reinforced, thus remaining a long standing 
complaint of female passengers. We are sure that the spirit actuating such 
a concession to public feelings will be highly appreciated and hope that a 


similar spirit will run through all the regulations passed by various Railway 
authorities.” 


Municipalrties. 


*49, “In introducing the Municipal Budget at the last Bombay Cor- 
os poration meeting, Mr. Manmohundas Ramji con- 
Bombay Municipal oratulated the city fathers on the elasticity of their 
— revenue. ‘There is always a large amount of taxing 
ars. (34), 10th Jan., Tex 
Eng. cols. power held in reserve on which this year’s increase 
trenches but slightly. But it should always be 
remembered thas a very considerable fraction of the revenue depends upon rent 
values. At present it is hardly too much to say that the greater part of the 
city’s prosperity flows into the pockets of the landlords. A great financial or 
commercial crisis might suddenly deprive the citizens of the ability to pay 
the enormous rents now demanded, and with a slump in rents there would be 
a slump in taxation also. The elasticity would suddenly snap. Such lugubri- 
ous prognostications may not be justified by any present indications, but 
those who handle the city’s revenues should bear i in mind that a part of ‘their 
elasticity is already taken up by present inflation.” 
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poli U6. Od at was: rumoured at the time that he was 
oe Charged. with the crime of having supplied thé 
Sdnj Vartamdn and the .Mahi Kdntha Gazette with some information int 
- gonnection, with the death of the late Prince Sherjumakhanji, the heir- 
apparent to the gad: of Jundgadh. It now transpires, however, from a 

atition addressed by the wife of the said Prabhudas that her husband had 
veatted a petition to be submitted to the Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar, 
declaring boldly that he was prepared to prove that the late heir-apparent 
had met his death through foul play and that Mr. Chhotalal Baxi had a 
hand in his death; but that Mr. Baxi got wind of the intended petition and 
had Prabhudas arrested before he could forward the petition to Mr. Hill. Itis 
clear, therefore, that Prabhudas has been arrested to shield Mr. Baxi and that, 
therefore, the Agent to the Governor should take Prabhudas into his own 
custody and investigate the charges laid by him against Mr. Baxi. 
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51. In the first of a series of ‘articles dealing with the affairs of Por- 

; bander State, the Akhbdr-e-Isldm deprecates the 

Alleged needlessness of appointment of a high-paid European officer to 

, an European administra- gdminister the State during the minority of the 
tor for Porbander State present ruler. The paper points out that during the 


% : ee pe sg ate minority of the grand-father of the late Rana Saheb 
: : Viena Haheb. such Kuropean management was necessary in view of 
Akhbdr-e-Isidm (58), the numerous complications that then existed and the 

Sth Jan. various reforms that had to be introduced. But the 


state of things, it is alleged, is now otherwise, for all 

complications and abuses have been removed, all reforms introduced and 

there is no likelihood of any intrigues against the minor Rana. The appoint- 

ment of an European officer, moreover, the paper thinks, would, in the present 
state of political opinion in India, give rise to much carping criticism. The 

paper is of opinion that there is no reasor. why the State should not continue 

under the general supervision of the Political Agent, the Judicial Assistant and 

see the Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


52. “Ata public meeting held under the auspices of the Bombay 
| National Union, ‘at the Hirabag, Kandewadi, on 
Lecture by Mr. R. P. 6th January, Mr. R.. P. Karandikar, High Court 
Karandikar in Bombay Pleader, Satara, spoke a few words on the subject of the 
under the auspices of the ‘position of India in relation to the Empire.’......... , 
ee een ad), Te Mr. Karandikar first spoke about himself, that is 
Jan. Ba Myer to say, the mission that had taken him to England. — 
Pei That mission was to give instructions to counsel 
in the matter of the appeal to be filed in the Privy Council on behalf of 
Mr: Tilak. ~He spoke hopefully about the appeal, though he cautioned 
the audience against undue speculation in the matter. He had no 
right to keep any information about the appeal in his special keeping, as Mr. 
'Pilak’s affairs were public property ; but after all he thought it was not proper 
to enter into the details of that infermation as the cause itself was not likely to ; 
profit: in dny way by its merits being spoken about publicly at that stage. 
rv; Karandikar nextsaid a. word about his mode of living in England. 
The audience felt highly. interested to learn that Mr. Karandikar could: 
go about in England in the same dress in which he stood before them that 
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-—s @vening and also that he could not only live comfortably for two months on 

strictly vegetarian food prepared with his own hands, but could return to India 

with an extra pound of flesh added to his body. The difficulties in the way 

. Of maintaining an Oriental or orthodox way of living in England were not as 

7 formidable as they appeared. Mr. Karandikar next discussed the position of 

India in relation to the Empire and explained the point of view which English- 

men take in considering India as part of the Empire. He dwelt largely on 

the analogy and the illustrations afforded L by” the law of joint family or copar- 

cenary system in Hindu Law in describing the position which India should 

occupy in the Empire, and offered running criticism on the unjustifiable 

attitude sometimes assumed by self-conceited Englishmen. Englishmen in 

England, however, were not altogether averse to granting privileges anf con- 

cessions to Indians eradually as they showed themselves fit for the same. : 

| But the policy of self-reliance hadits own merits, and they could not hope | 
: to win by depending merely onthe good-will and benevolent impulses 

of Englishmen.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 14th January 1909. 
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to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as Stated ; what action 
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be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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44 | Native Opinion ... cet DG in’ > go WO on 
45 | Rdshtramat ‘i sok se ...| Daily iss 
46 | Subodh Patrika ... 4 Be eee ..| Weekly... 
' ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
47 O Anglo-Lusitano... ---| Bombay ... | Weekly ... 
Anaro-Simp1. © 
48 Al-Haq ...  ...  ...| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Weekly ©... 
49 | Musdéfir.... ve oot OO re at Ie. nae 
60 | Sind Shewak a .--| Naushahro Feroze| Monthly ... 
| (Hyderabad, Sind). 
51 |Sindhi__.... iiss -++ Sukkur (Sind)  ...| Weekly... 
52|Gookhree ... ... ... Kardchi(Sind) ...| Do. _ ... 
ANGIO-TELEGU. 
53 | Andhra Patrika ... «| Bombay ... ..., Weekly... 
EwaewisH, Mara’rui anp 
GusaRa TI. 
54 | Baroda Vatsal .... ---' Baroda... ...| Weekly... 
55 | Hind Vijaya oe sash anes ‘nk 4 Be ie 
ExGirsxH, Porrocursr 
AND CONCANIM. . 
O68 faaee ns °C ees ts | Welly ai. 
57 | Popular Journal .. ...| Do, ... _...| Monthly... 
| GousaRa‘TI. 
58 | Akhbér-e-Islim ....... Bombay ... __...} Daily “ey 
59 | Bharat Vijaya ... .... Baroda... ...| Weekly... 
60 | Bombay Saméchér.  ...| Bombay... —...| Daily i... 


; 


Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 27... 
Jehéngir Sordbji Toleyarkhan ; Parsi; 82 ... 


Jethél4l Umedrém ; Hindu (Mewéd Brdb- 
man); 41. 

Pélonji Barjorji Desdi ; Parsi ; 56 ... 
Rustamji Narsarwénji Vatcha-Ghandhi ; 
Parsi ; 41. 


Manekl4] Ambdrdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29, 
Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. J. E. Abbott 
(1) Hari Naérdyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman ); 47. 
(2) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
Do. do. 
Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Damodar Savldar4m 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vindyak Balkrishna Paranjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 37. 


Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar); 
83. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 

Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 


Virumal Begréj ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 35 
Asanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohdéna) ; 54... 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Dahyabhai Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41, 


Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 


Kazi Ismail Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 44. 


Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Toldkia 
Bréhman) ; 28. 


Kaikhosru Maénekji Minocheher-Homii, B.A.; 
Parsi ; 40, : 


Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 


1,200 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


¥; * 
SARI nibs), 


: , | | : 
62 | Cutch-Kesari owe ...| Bombay... | Weekly... .».| Damji \. oe. Shih; Hindu (Visa Oswdl] 1,000 

Pi Bania : 2. 
53 Din Mani eee eee eee Broach ese eee Do. pe eeccee sae ' 


64 | Evening Jaime _s.. ...| Bombay... ooo] Dally: cee ...| Pirozshah Jehdngir Marzb4n, M.A. ; Parsi;} 1,600 


} 83. 
~665 | Gujarat... oes ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...|y.Weekly ... sie "pat ; Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
Bania) ; 23. | 
66 | Hind Swarajya ... ...| Bombay ... evel BIOS ie ee ccvece ove 


G7 | Isl4m Gazette... ...| Amreli (Baroda-; Do. ian ...| Lbrahim Daud; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
_ State). | Muhammadans (Memons). | | 


68 | Jain Vijaya via ...| Bombay ... oat Os see ...| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shriméli} 1,000 ee 
Bania) ; 26. pes 


69 | Kaira Times side ...| Nadiad (Kaira) .../ Do. ee ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 600 


28. 

70 | Kaira Vartaman ... ...| Kaira nae oes] DO, or ...| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
56. 

71 | Kéthidwar Samachar _...| Ahmedabad inet SOs es ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 550 


| . (Brahman) ; 46. | 

72 | Khabardar “vs ...| Bombay... of Do. ove ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gulam Muhammad 500 

i Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 

93 |Khedut... ‘a sxeh SOA. ase ...| Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 500 
4 


| 46, 
| Loka Mitra ee ...| Bombay... ...; Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru. Manekji Minocheher-Homji,| 1,000 
| B.A.; Parsi; 40. 
75 | Mahi Kantha Gazette  ...| Sddra ee ..; Weekly... ...| Motilal Chhotaél4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 
Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
76 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ......| Bombay... __...! Daily «| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati; 500 


Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 


77 | Navsari Batrika ... ..-| Navsari .. | Weekly... ...| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdis Parekh; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
78 | Navsari Prakash ... soot DO. oss a oe ae ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 


79 | Political Bhomiyo... ..., Ahmedabad =...) _Do. «| Noorkhén Amirkhén ; Muhammadan ; 50.| 600 


80 | Praja Mitra ote soo] SRBERCRE aes .--| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
| Brahman) ; 39. | 


| Praja Pokar as ...| Surat vee i Weekly... .-.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi 48 ae Bs 475 
7 | 
S82 Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad 


yoo Os .» _ ee-| Hirdl4l Vardhaman Shéh (Visa Shriméli} 1,000 
| Advertiser. | Bania) ; 28. ) 
$3  Samalochak. ee ...| Bombay... ee-| Monthly ... ...| Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hindu ce, ae 
84 Satya Vakta si sock Os as .... Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal MHarivithaldas; Hindu (Das 550 


| Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 


85 Shakti re is ..-| Surat iis ---/ Weekly ... ...| Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu; 1,000 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. 


86 | Surat Akhbir_... vom ee vee ---| Do. ates .-.| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 Hi 300 
| 
{ 
| 
S 


87 Swadesh Mitr’... ...| Bardchi .. sae ‘isi ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohéna);.42 ...| - 300 
| | 
88 | Vasant ...  .. — «..| Ahmedabad | Monthly ......| A’nandshankar Eapubhai Dhruva, B.A.,|_ ... 
| | LL.B.; Hindu. 
HINDI. | 
24 
89 | Bharat... is ...| bombay ... | Weekly... a seas: oe 
90 | Shri Dnyansagar Sama-| Do. sa «+ Fortnightly ...| danakprasid Labooram; Hindu (Kanya- 8300 
| char. kubja Brahman); 31. 
91 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do. te eo} Weekly... ...| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindv| 6,200 


char. (North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 


KANARESE. , 


92 | Digvijayt ...  ... —«..| Gadag (Dharwar) ...| Weekly ......| Shankr4pa Gudiyéppa Basrimara; Hindv| 150 
(Devang) ; 40. 


93 | Kannad Kesari ... ...| Hubli (Dharwar) ...! Do. ae ...| Bindo Ndrdyan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 809 
| ! | (Vaishnav Brdhman) ; 33. q 
94 ,Karnatak Patrt and] Dharwar ... i oe: "oe ...|K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-|- 550 i 
Chandrodayi. , | man); 25. es 


} 


| 
95 | Karnatak Vaibhav anid EMOTO chee beh ss EDs sa ii : Annaji Gopal Joraépur; Hindu (De:;hasth 800 


Brahman) ; 46. 
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Oe Pet Jee ware 


97 |Loke Bandhu... 


106 


107 


‘108 


109 


110 


111 
112 
113 
114 
115 


Name, caste and age of Hditor. 


Manra’rut. 


Arunoday’ ~~ 


A’ryavart ... vis 


Bhala ‘ss ise 
| 


Bhagwa Zenda ... 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant vee 
Chandrodayi is 


Deshakalavartaman 
Dharma ... 7: 


Dharwar Vritt ... 
Dinbandhu aise 
Dnyan Chakshu ... 
Dnyan Sagar ies 
Hindu Punch ... 


116 {Jagadédarsh _... 


117 
118 


119. 


121 
122 


120 : 


: 


Jagad Vritt ae 
Be 


Kalpataru ... eee 


’ 


Karmanuk... asi 


Khabardar ii 


eee 


eee 


128 hai Samickiz ... 


126 
1&7 


| 
; 


: 


Khandesh Vaibhav 


Kumtha Vritt ... 


: Madhukar eee eee 


a 


eee 


‘Dhar war oe CCl wee 


Sholépur ... ne 


Gadag (Dhérwir)... 


Dhulia (West Khin- 
d 


Sholdpur ... Fats 
Ratnagiri ... er 


Poona pg ies 


WaAi (Satara) 


Belgaum ... oa 
Chikodi (Belgaum) . 
(Ratna- 


Chiplun 


Belgaum ... a“ 


Erandol 
Khandesh). 


Wai (Satara) - 


Dharwar ... ‘i 
Bombay ... ae 
Poona ois ues 
Kolhapur ... a 
Thana “ii ea 
Ahmednagar is 


Bombay ... ae 


Poona indi me 


Poona wis me 
Do. oe Ss 
ee ee nee 
Parola (East Khan- 
desh), 
Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 
Kumtha (Kanara) 
(Ratna- 


eee” eee 


Weekly... ois 


Monthly ... ve 
Weekly... ve 


Published 
month. 


thrice a 
Monthly ... ey 


Weekly _... - 


Do. os ne 


Do. ve na 


Do. sis rer 


Fortnightly ne 


Weckly__... aS 
Do. ‘ins vai 
Do. is ag 
Lo, : in 3 
Do. ca a 
Do. ‘a 2 


Do. v7 me 
Do. ies re 


Weekly. (Printed 
in Modi _ charac- 
ters. 

Fortnightly ee 


Weekly... ‘ea 


) 
Do. eee eee 


‘Krishnarao 


Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(V aw ie Brahman). 


Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu} 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar -_Ramprasd4d ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Dhondo Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brdhman); 21. 


Hari Narayan Rahdlkar ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bréhman) ; 36, 

Hari Dharmardj Gandhi; 
81. 


Hindu (Vani) ; 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 

Hari Bhikéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44. _ 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 

(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 


Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 44. 


(1) A’béji RdAmchandra Savant ; 
(Maratha) ; 48 


Hindu 
(2) Ramchandra Krishna’ 


Kamat; Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah- 
man) ; 25. 
Mahadey Paéndurang Joshi; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 52. 


S. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 
33. 

Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
41. 

Waman Govind Sapkar ; 
Brahman) ; 50. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
piwan Bréhman) ; 42. 

Kdshindth Bahirdv Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

Arjun  Keluskar; 
(Mahratta) ; 45. 

Purshotham Bapuji Khare, B.A.; Hindu 
(Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 31. 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Hindu (Saraswat 


Hindu 


Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
* Brdhman); 51. 

Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. 

Krishnaji Prabhakar mega 
Hindu (Chitpaéwan Brahman) ; 

Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; icin (Chitpa- 
wan Brdhman) ; 21. 


B.A. ; 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindv 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
Yadav Balkrishna Upasani; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 42. 
Laxman Baburao Hegde ; ; Hindu (Gowd 
Saraswat) ; 52. 
Rémkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman) ; 31. 


Janérdhan 'N ardyan Kulkarni ; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 82 


25C 


100 


700 


200 


Where Published. 


No. | Name of Publication. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Gen 
MaraTHi—continued, 
128 | Mahdrdshtra Pragati ...] Bhiwandi (Thana)...) Monthly... ...| Govind Gangaddhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu. 100 
129 | Mahdrashtra& Vritt ...| Satdra a. sesh WOGRAD: ens ...| Pandurang Baébaéji Bhosle; Hindu (Maré- 150 
pe tha) ; 42. | 
180 | Moda Vritt bee ...| Wai (Satara) soak. SaOs ee ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 650 
Brdhman) ; 29. - 
131 | Mumbai Vaibhav one] DOMRDAY acs = . cool DAY ... see] Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hinduj 1,500 
ChitpAwan Bréhman); 38. * 
132 | Mumbai Vaibhav a ge fa Sa ee ae a Do. do. ...| 2,000 
133 | Mumukshu oe eg eeee oe: ... «| Dakshuman Rémchandra  Pangarkar;| 1,000 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
134 | Nagar Samachar... ...)|Ahmednagar _...|_ Do. .. «| Vishwanath Gangéram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful-| 100 
| . mali) ; 27. 
139 | Nasik Vritt Se A ee ... «| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 200 
. Brahman) ; 24. | 
136 | Nydya Sindhu... ...| Ahmednagar ésef “0s ie ...| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
| Brahman) ; 34. 
137 | Paisa Fund .» «| Bombay... ...| Monthly ..._...| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 40. 
138 | Pandhari Mitr... Pandharpur (Shold-| Weekly ...  ...| Govind Sakhdéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
109 | Patibiek ..0 us eh mes was = Doi ... «| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 450 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. ; 
140 | Prabhét ...  .... —_...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... _...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B.A.,; 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
141 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (East Khaén-| Weekly ... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth| 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
142 | Pragati... es ...| Kolhapur ... ae ae ie ...| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain) ; age 45. 
ase Pita: 3. a a a a Be ... _ «+-| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit-| 350 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
144 | Prakashak vey ost SRIADOE dss “t+: Be sia .../ Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 300 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
145 | Pratod _... ve ...| Islampur (Satara)...| Do. re ...|Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu 350 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. 
146 | Pudhari... jee vei} BOTOGR. nus jot DOO. ins ...| Wasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu .(Dak-} 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 
147 | Rashtramukh ...__...| Mahad (Koldba) ...| Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Rdéoji Palwankar; Hindu (Kar- 100 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
148 | Samalochak ... «| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly ... —...| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 100 
Brahman) 30 
149 | Satyi Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri... —...| Weekly ...._...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
150 | Shivaji Vijaya... -»-| Sholapur ... sn: ie, ‘is ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
i (Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
461 | Sholdpur Samachar —....|._“‘Do. we ee .«- «| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 400 
152 | Shri Sayaji Vijay vf NOT nn wk he, ... «| DAmodar Sdvldram Yande; Hindu (Mara-| 5,000 
tha) ; 43. 
153 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. a le RN. a Mahoder Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
7 wan Brahman) ; 40. 
154 | Shri Shéhu . oe Satdra ... «| Weekly ....  ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhddaj 100 
| Brahman) ; 28. 
155 | Shubh Suchak .., —...| Do. oer ee ... «| Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 150 
| (Chitpa4wan Brahman). 
(156 | Sudhakar ... ee ..-| Pen (Kolaba) —...!._-“Do. re ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 400 
wan Brabman) ; 50. 
157 | Sudharak ... Ree ...| Poona va e+} Do. mt ...| Vindyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu) 1,000 
(Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 41. 
158 |Sumant ...  ... —-..| Karad (Satdra) ...! Do. ..+ «| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De| 75 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 35. 
159 | Vande Mataram ... .-»| Poona au asdk: aoe wane ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-} 1,000 
pawan Bradhman) ; 32. 
160 | Vichéri ...  «.. ~———«+| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;| About 
| Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
161 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...] Bombay ... ---| Monthly... ...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... ae 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
| . | Saraswat Brahman). 
162 | Vrittasdr... se owe Wai (Satara) ...| Weekly ....—...| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brdhman) ; 55. 
163 | Vydpari_... ses .--| Poona we ol Le ci ...| Nana Dadaéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
: man) ; 42, ? 
164 | Warkari... = ---| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly .-| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
pur). | Bréhman) ; 85. 
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i madan (Abro) ; 24. te Leif 
...  ea| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) About 
(Khatri) ; 35. 1,000 
1 at at: 
ws «ef Hyderabad (Sind)... Bi-weekly ...._...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 ... 500 
pee w» oes] Rardohi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khidnchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 650 
vo Ree M | A 
168 ay: .--| Shikarpur (Sind) ...| Do. ue ..-| Chel4ra4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
ey. 43, 
4 Urnv. 
170 | Bombay Punch Babédur...| Bombay .... ...| Weekly... ...|Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh] 2,000 
. Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 
: 171. |GuruGhantél Punch ...|) Do. ... «| Do. ... ..-| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali| 500 
| Muhammadan ; 50. 
| 132 | Habib-ul-Akhbér ... —...|.__Do. + eee| Do. 2 ~—s| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad] 1,000 
Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 
x 173 | Jém-i-Jahannuma ...| dalgaon (East; Do. ics ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 500 
| Khandesh). Muhammadan ; 48. 
174 | Liberal... ‘ie ...| Bombay... oosl aad re ...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 500 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 
175 | Sultan-ul-Akhbar | Do. is -++| Daily oe ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1,500 
7 : 
_ 176 | Urdu Daily ihe oral 20s sis wa DOs ii a sowie is 
GusaRa TI AND Hrvpt. . 
177 | Jain ai +i ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu! 2,400 
(Shawak Bania) ; 36. 
178 | Jain Mitra as see] DO. oo ...| Fortnightly ...| Gopaldais Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ;| 1,000 
: 38. 
MaRra'THI aND Ka’NARESE . 
179 | Chandrika... ...._...{ Bgalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly ... ..., Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth| 145 
Brahman) ; 35. 
pee * _  Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
a printed in italics. : 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (HH = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


% 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
- ° 
ANGLO-M, Ra ‘THI. | 
45a) Sardesai Vijay ... ove} SAwantvadi w2e| Weekly se ve slo ne 

N.B.—(a) The Editor of No. 20 is Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor, Parsi, | 7 

(6) The Editor of No. 112 is Vithal Gopal Kokate. | ‘ 
7 c) 'Nos. 184 and 144 have ceased to be published, | | 
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8 aR nage REO Rig yy heer: 


' 


Politics and the Public Adminietration.- 


: Eee Reuter’ s message that His th stealer, the King hes had. a ag 


: interview with Lord Morley this week, and that this 
Comments on the was the outcome of His Majesty's desire to discuss 
reported interview be- fully the condition ofaffairs in India, with his Vazier, 
tog His Majesty i will not fail to have the happiest and the most soothing 
ing-Emperor and the influence on the public mind all over this country. 


Secret 
India, ow In spite of their most ardent longings for Parliament- 


Jdm-e-Jamshed — (30), ary institutions, even the educated Indians wish 


14th Jan., Eng. cols. to obtain continual evidences of their august Sove- 

) | reign taking a close personal interest in the 
fortunes of their country, and even directing the course of administration. 
The satisfaction and confidence the people of India, as a whole, are, therefore, 
likely to derive from the report vouchsafed by Reuter must be immense, 
inasmuch as it will convince them of the close interest always taken in, and 
the deep sympathy steadily cherished towards, them by their beloved King 
from his far-off capital. There is no phase of personal rule which is 
intensely dear to the Indian as the active participation of their Sovereign in 
the cares and concerns of the government of their country; and so long as 
this lasts, news such as Reuter has now given us will be welcomed and 
cherished ‘throughout the length and breadth of India.” 


2. “The telegram that His Majesty the King-Emperor had a pro- 
Silt Dead: longed audience with Lord Morley and presum- 
ah. > ably discussed with him the position of affairs i 
India, must cause not a little curiosity at the 
present juncture. The interest which His Majesty and the members of the 
Royal family generally evince in this country is well-known. The letter 
addressed by King Edward to his Viceroy on the measures to be under- 
taken to combat plague is still within the memory of all, though the more 
recent Message to the Princes and Peoples has cast it into the shade. For 
one thing, His Majesty must now be curious to know how the death-roll 
stands, and what success has attended.the efforts of the local authorities to 
overcome the invisible enemies of the people of India, But just now the 
enemies of peace are engaging more attention than the enemies of health, 
and the conversation with the Indian Secretary may have related mainly to that 
subject........... If we had been apprised of a prolonged audience before the 
despatch ef the Message, the comments on that document would have associ- 
ated His Majesty's name more closely with its contents. As the Governments 
here, too, did not usher it in with the ceremony which was observed in issuing the 
Royal Proclamation of 1858, it was criticised by some people with a freedom, 
and in a few cases with the irreverence, which would be unobjectionable only 
in dealing with a Liberal doctrinaire’s productions.......... What may be the 
object of a prolonged audience with the Indian Secretary after the announce- 
ment of the reforms? There will undoubtedly be discussion in Parliament 
when the necessary Billis introduced. Lord Lansdowne, while congratulating 


the Seeretary of State generally on the reforms, foreshadowed a difference 


of opinion which must give a turn of more than ordinary importance to the 
forthcoming discussion.......... Itis not likely that the reforms will be made 
a party question to-day, as it might have been twenty years ago. That 
consideration perhaps makes the King’ s moral support all the more necessary.’ 


8. “That the son of Victoria the Good should take a living interest in 

the fortunes of the three hundred millions of his 

Sdnj Vartamdn (37), Indian subjects was to be expected.......... We are 
14th Jan., Eng. cols. very glad to see that His Majesty King Edward is 
scrupulously following in the noble footsteps of his 

august mother. Of course, King Edward has been ‘always taking a keen 
interest in this country, ever since he paid a visit to it as Prince of Wales. 
But it is more than re-assuring to see that that interest is not only still main- 
fained but has grown keener, as will be seenfrom Reuter’s cable about His 


Majesty’s interview with Lord Morley........... We are sincerely grateful to His 


Majesty for this further proof of his living solicitude for India. . Lord Morley 
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ia Lord ‘Minto | ve certain Daal’ the situation with ives courage and 
mplary genero: ity an ocean But already continuous croaking 
| large scale has commenced in certain quarters. This is ominous, for 
Se peritry are usually supposed to be able to influence the decision of the 
 volers. 1 rae such conditions, it is desirable that Lord Morley should have 
og . sind him the whole weight of the personal approval and moral influence of 


' 


me Commenting on Lord Morley’s speech in the House of Lords in 
connection with the Indian referms, the Guwjardti 
It England is really writes :—In describing the two courses open to 
kind to India, she should parliament for reforming the administration in India, 
put an end to repression. Tord Morley forgot to take note of the fact that 
Gujardti (26), 10th Jan. | ‘Eien at 9s Ticeny wpe er beni 
Indians are human beings, endued with feelings and. 
desires, as much as Englishmen are. Did Lord Morley think that they had 
neither eyes nor feelings, and were devoid of any aspirations for future 
advancement? ‘T'he Indians do no wrong in asking for privileges which 
ought to be theirs gua human beings. The fact that the Anglo-Indian officials 
P have not looked upon Indians as human beings 1s, we believe, the sole cause 
4 of the present unrest. We admit that these reforms have not been introduced 
a on account of the present unrest; but the Indians will be slow to believe that 
they have been prompted by purely benevolent motives, inasmuch as Lord 
Curzon’s. regime has clearly shown that the British Government has bid good- 
bye to all kindness. What has now been granted is but a payment of 
claims. Readers of history know very well that the privileges enjoyed by the 
British nation were extended to them as a right and not out of any kindness. 
The state of affairs in India has now changed so completely that the people 
would hardly be prepared to take the reforms as a mark of favour. They 
: would say that what has been done is only in accordance with the traditions 
of Britain. In spite of Lord Morley’s declaration to the contrary, liberty — 
of speech and writing has disappeared from the country and instruction in 
schools and colleges has become tame and insipid, It is all the same whether 
the printing of books is altogether prohibited or not. At present writers 
of books published long ago have been dragged to prison for sedition; new 
editions of old books | have been prohibited; songs of Vande Mdtaram and 
‘Our country” are not allowed to be sung in theatres. Short of actual 
gagging, editors of newspapers feel that their heads are between the jaws 
of those terrible monsters, sections 124A and 153A of the Indian Penal Code. 
Only they are uncertain as to when they will be crushed out of existence ; 
but they stand in constant fear of death, for the sword of Damocles is hanging 
| over them. If the British Government wish to be kind to the Indians, is it 
not necessary that repressive enactments, unworthy of England, should ag. 

once be abolished ? 


o. The bureaucrats have adorted direct as well as indirect methods 

of repression in order to silence political agitation 

Prospects of political in India, Suppression of newspapers, convictions 
agitation in India. ea ao 
Kesari (121), 12th Jan. Ff editors, gagging of public speakers and prohibi- 
tion of political meetings are the order of the day. 

If the body be rotten by diseases, such drastic remedies might only result 
in disaster. If it is sound, only momentary peace or rather dead silence is 
generated byrepression. But such enforced peace is of no use. It will not be 
possible to secure political quietude by a reckless exercise of official authority 
without degrading the subject-population to mere sheepishness. India is not. 
&@ barbarous country. It is hopeless to think of keeping any nation in 
perpetual slavery, unless it is both barbarous and helpless. India has assi- 
milated modern education with her ancient civilisation and she can after a 
time hold her own.even if the whole world be arrayed against her. 
Repression pure and simple cannot avail the authorities much longer, 
nor can it be made more comprehensive than at present. The bureaucrats 
wish to suppress everything that is likely to come in the way of their 
interests. As Sir John Strachey says, the bulk of the Native Army can, in 
two years, be converted into sound politicians and strong supporters of the 
reform movement. Direct repression» was not resorted to till now, because 
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though the Gdbiniiis leaders had indirectly threatened a resort to physical 
force, they had not actually done so. The bureaucrats, however, baited 
the Indian leaders with fat salaries, prohibited Government servants 
from taking part in political movements and fostered factions amongst public 
workers in the country. The bureaucrats spent five years from 1887 to 1892 
in creating internal feuds. Since 1892, racial riots were fomented among 
Hindus and Muhammadans, and the bureaucrats avoided the real issue ab 
stake under cover of the disturbances that broke out. From 1898 to 1904, 
political agitation in India had lost its nerve, but it was quietly rallying its 
lorces under the influence of the Boer War and the Russo- Japanese War. 
Even after the Bengal partition, the device of fomenting Hindu-Muhammadan 
riots was tried, but ‘the infection did not spread beyond Hast Bengal. The 
Moslem League, although started as a counter-force, is pressing the bureau- 
crats for privileges. Ifthe Turkish constitution lasts for a few years more, 
the bureaucrats would welcome the peaceful agitation of Hindus in preference 
to the noisy clamour of the Muhammadans. God i is On ourside. The Hindu- 
Muhammadan problem will be solved by political Saveropareaes in foreign 
countries. 


6. During the last fifty years that India has been governed by Eng- 
land, she has been getting more and more under the 
Character of the present power of the narrow-minded Civilians. Lord Dal- 
0g administration in — cared more for the extension of the Empire 
eg Epes x. ya: than for the welfare of the people. Lord Lytton 
oe eee ee eee took the first step in the direction a the lar Aen 
of the liberty of the press, and the movement started 
by him was completed by Lord Curzon. Thus successive Civilian officers have 
been introducing successive restrictions under the guise of reforms. There 
are at present about six crores of our countrymen who do not get even one 
full meal a day. ‘This is to be ascribed not merely to the lack of industries 
in the country but also to the system of British administration. The true 
duty of rulers is to consult the good of their subjects; but here in India the 
best commodities and the greatest luxuries are destined for the whites. What 
heart is there that will remain unmoved at this state of affairs? The decline 
into which the arts and industries of the country have fallen has now opened the 
eyes of the people, and is impelling them towards swadeshi. The present 
state of the country seems to be one characterised by unrest; restrictive 
measures have destroyed the confidence of the people in Government and 
there are parties amongst the people themselves. Under these circumstances 
the authorities ought to conduct themselves with great discretion and foresight. 
If they really love this country, they ought to trust the people, support the 
swadesii movement and be as quick in working for the welfare of the people 
as they are in framing restrictive measures. Different people are at present 
judging Government in a variety of ways according to their lights, but the 
most proper course for Government is to convince the people of the justice 
and fairness of their system of administration. 


Jan. 


7. His Excellency the Viceroy, at the formal opening of a new wing 
of the Calcutta High Court, expressed his satisfac- 

- His Excellency the tion at the fact that the Judges of the present day 
Viceroy’s speech in open- did not quarrel with the Executive officers of Gov- 


ing the new wing of the ernment as their predecessors did in olden times. It 


Oe ee is really to be regretted that the Judges should not 


19th Tan. nowadays show a sufficiently independent spirit 

but comply as far as possible with the wishes 
of the bureaucracy. The High Courts were hitherto regarded as independent 
tribunals dispensing impartial justice in cases of arbitrary exercise of power 
by the officials. But alas! they are now known to support the repressive 
policy of Government. Oh! What a fall! Once a Judge of the Bombay High 
Court refused to have an interview with the Governor, and such upright 
behaviour on the part of the Judges helped to maintain the sacred character of 
British justice. ‘lhe public have, therefore, reason to regret the falling off in 
the high standard of judicial independence, and they have begun to lose their 
respect for British justice! 


con 2244—4 


| necessity of unity between i ‘Hindus aa the Wthpeetines 
rence to put ‘The reports to hand are so enntioning that it is impos- 

1 between sible to decide which party is the more to blame; 
me put the one fact which is indisputable is this that 
. the Hindus attacked the Muhammadans, while the 
 Jatter were engaged in their religious observances. 
Another remarkable feature of these riots is that the 


: eee of the killed and the wounded are Muhammadans. Even now arrests 


are being made mostly from among the Muhammadans so that mary of them 
have left the country. We are told that advantage is being taken of this 
helpless condition of the Muhammadans to desecrate and pull down their 
mosques. Thus, while, on the one hand; people are talking of unity between 
the two communities, on the other hand, such occurrences are taking place 
as would cause rivers of blood to flow. It is necessary that Government 
should intervene and see that due justice is done to those concerned in all such 
riots and frictions not only in British territory, but especially in Native States 
where people have no chance of securing justice. Hitherto we have made a 
mistake in treating these religious quarrels as below notice. In British 
territory, if is easy “to obtain fair justice, but in Native States, great havoc 
is being caused in the name of religion. It is deplorable that in the latter 
case Government do not exercise their suzerain power. ‘'‘I'his indifference on 
their part is bringing disgrace on British rule, and if persisted in, may bring 
about disastrous consequences. ‘'he Muhammadans are being harassed in 
all sorts of ways in the mofussil and in Native States; we trust that this 
strife will be ended by Government administering justice. 


9. “The Governor of Bombay has acted wisely in calling together 

af the heads of the Muhammadan community in 
Hostility between the Bombay and concerting measures for the ° pre- 
oe en vention of any possible disturbances during the 
Sind Gazette (17), 12th approaching Mohurrum. It is undoubtedly better 
Jan. for all concerned that the heads of the community 
: should themselves use the whole of their intluence 

and authority with their more ignorant and fanatical co-religionists than that 
the whole responsibility of keeping order should devolve upon the over-worked 
police. The recurring disturbances at the Mohurrum’in Bombay and the 
events that have recently occurred in Titaghur and its vicinity show how 
fiercely the fires of religious fanaticism glow under the surface of a 
superficial tolerance. These disturbances, however regrettable in themselves, 
may serve to remind the public, both in India and England, that behind the 
few educated men of various communities, there stands a great mass of 
people, ignorant, unreasoning and ready at a moment's notice to fly at 
the throats of another community professing a different faith from their 
~own directly an appeal is made to their religious enthusiasm. There exists 
amongst the lower classes of Hindus and Muhammadans a mutual religious 
intolerance which far exceeds any racial dislike for the white race.......... 
And one of the most important tasks of the Government of India is the duty 
of keeping the peace between these two great rival communities........... To 
the observant eye the apparent friendliness of the two communities seems to 
be an armed truce which would transform itself into open hostility the moment 
the strong hand of the present Government is removed. In’ Sind, we are 
glad to say, there is comparatively little ill-feeling between the two commu- 
nities. To begin with, religious feeling is not so strong as it is in many 
parts of India, and secondly the Hindus are for the most part collected in 
towns, while the Muhammadan population is distributed over the country. 
There are thus few points at which the followers of the two different creeds are 
likely to come into conflict. Nevertheless, there are signs that such an anta- 
gonism is only lying latent....... ‘To our mind the new Reform Scheme and 
political concessions of any kind will only go to accentuate the line of cleavage 
which divides these two great Indian communities. Had the British kept 
the governing power absolutely in their own hands, then with the spread of 


te 


education and the growth of religious tolerance the two might baie become 
blended together and an Indian nationality might have been formed. This 
has now been rendered impossible, for with the casting among the masses of 
a number of political concessions, a scramble on both sides for the tit-bits 
must ensue, resulting in a conflict of interests. In Sind, for instance, Muni- 
cipal electors on both sides got on hitherto fairly well and any inequality in the 
representation was redressed by nomination. The recent proposed changes 
have at once brought to the surface the existing divergence of interests and 
have brought into strong relief the fact that there are two communities and 
not one. Whatever benefits the expansion of the self-governing system may 
bring to the people of India that of a unification of the different nationalities is 
certainly not one of them.” 


10. Commenting on the resolution proposed by the Honougable Mr. 
Bhupendranath at the Madras Congress, Miacorde- 
Comments on the Con- jing of the recent deportation of Bengal leaders, the 
ashe Tot a Gujardti writes :—In spite of the inauguration by 
Soret Bengal leaders, Word Morley of many important reforms, his action 
Gujardti (26), 10th Jan, 10 Supporting the maintenance of Regulation III of 
1818 on the Indian statute book can: hardly be said 
to redound to his glory. It is simply ridiculous that, while on the one hand 
important reforms have been proposed to be introduced into the Indian 
administration, leading Indians should have been launched into exile. Many 
of the deportees have been known for their ultra-moderate views; and 
so it is hardly possible to account for their incarceration or even to 
imagine what suspicions there could be against them. Really speaking, the 
Regulation of 1818 is intended for being resorted to only in times of mutiny 
and disturbance. No one would venture to say that the province of 
Bengal is in any way mutinous or disturbed at present. Hence 
the disapproval recorded by the assembled Congress cannot in any way be 
regarded as unjustifiable or improper. ‘The abuse of the Regulation in 1897 
and 1907 has been repeated once again on the present occasion. As long as 
Government are not in possession of facts which would suffice to bring the guilt 
home to the accused in a court of law, aslong as they rely on rumours 
and tale-bearers, this policy of wholesale deportations will be regarded by the 
people as oppressive in the extreme. Before putting the Regulation into 
operation, Government should consider carefully whether their action may not be 
branded subsequently as unwise. But since the deportations have been publicly 
disapproved in the most unmistakable terms it may be taken for granted that 
the authorities have erred egregiously. ‘The Regulation is not meant to be put 
into force at every step and on the mere information of spies and back-biters. 
If Lord Morley’s reforms are to be appreciated at their true value, it behoves 
the authorities either to release all the Bengal deportees or to kave them 
punished through a court of law. ‘This is the only way of restoring confidence 
in the Government of India. 


11. The Hindu Punch publishes a cartoon in which Lord Minto is 

; represented as a huntsman armed with the rifle of 

Alleged persecution of “New Laws.” The Moderate leaders like Dr. Ghose, 
Extremists by Govern- +h Honourable Mr. Gokhale and Sir P. M. Mehta are 


— - Baek Gl. depicted as hounds following the hunter. The 
a0, tan Extremists are drawn as tigers, bears and wolves 
whom the huntsman is going to hunt. Lord Minto 


is made to say: “ Thanks, the preparations for the hunt are in full swing.” 


12. Abasaheb Ramchandra had opened a national school at Madgaon 
(Goa). But the Bombay Government, after great 

Sympathy with Aba- exertions, raided the school and crushed it. It is 
saheb Ramchandra who notorious how, after Abasaheb had been brought 
wes-sent-tojail ag ee to Poona, the Anglo-Indian dailies made an exhibi- 
“eg to furnish security tion of their want of common sense. From the 
or good behaviour. 
Kal (118), 15th Jan. | 2ccounts then published, the Bombay Government 
appear to have beea led to believe that Abasaheb 


was a very dangerous character, and that his object 
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~ AB from the whole : ‘shtra came forward with the 
‘of Res. 3,000, Abasan ny had to go to jail. Is Maharashtra 
quite in his manner those who serve it? Owing to our 


Petes MS 


ran i a atl hy for ‘our fellow-countrymen, Abasaheb has already spent 

: canny ita 1 jail, and this is all the outcome of our folly and 
apathy ly. Ifthe y ignee classes betray such apathy, the entire Maharashtra 
_ will ‘have to suffer untoward consequences. If we do not befriend our 
LM Ba 1 einen: in their troubles, our movements are sure to fail. We trust 
Soe | at ‘@veg now our wealthy countrymen will come forward to secure the 
: slease of Abasaheb and thereby earn ‘the credit of having done yeoman’s 
service to the country’s cause. 


413. Sir Edmund Cox, while writing about the Tilak trial in the 
Nineteenth Century, remarks that a detailed list of 
Cpmmante on a state- the ingredients necessary for the manufacture of 
ment re Tilak occurring 1n explosives found among Mr: Tilak’s papers influenced 
Sir E. ‘ary ex hag inthe the jury in convicting him. It is really to be 
igs neon Venesry- regretted that such a palpably false statement should 
runodaya (99), 10th 
Jan.: Hindu Punch (115), ‘Dave emanated from an officer, who was holding 
18th Jan. : the position of a high Police officer in the Bombay 
Presidency at the time of the trial. Only a post- 
card, on which the names of two books on explosives with their prices were 
noted, was found among Mr. Tilak’s papers. The Police tried to make 
much of it, but Mr. Justice Davar, while charging the jury, asked them to pay 
no importance to this slip of paper. If the jury, as has been stated by 
Sir Edmund Cox, was really influenced by the insignificant post-card, then it 
ee must have consisted of a set of fools. Sir Edmund Cox, while main- 
taining an untruth, has inadvertently given out the true reason for the 
sentence passed on Mr. Tilak. The statement also gains some countenance 
from the reluctance shown by the Police in handing over Mr. Tilak’s papers to 
the Court. It has,-however, been proved that the jury, that: tried Mr. Tilak, 
consisted of men who could not take an impartial view of things. [The 
Hindu Punch writes in a somewhat similar strain. | 


14. Itis surely an irony of fate that those leaders of the Extremist 
Party who, lacking the necessary courage to with- 
Comments on the pro- stand the wrath of the bureaucracy in India, have 
posal for starting a new sought refuge in a foreign country, are now posing 
Gk Whe called. the as the saviours of India. To make matters still more 
Sep ard Co ridiculous, these men intend to guide public opinion 
Pudhdri (146), 10th im India by starting a journal called Swardj in 
Jan. England. We earnestly hope that our young patriots 
: will not lend countenance to such a proposal, though 
it has already received the support of the Kesari and certain other Extremist 
journals. ‘There was a time when these papers were blindly followed, but with 
the spread of knowledge and of new ideas, people have begun to perceive what is 
right and what is wrong. The avowed object of the runaway leaders is to 
enlighten public opinion in England and other foreign countries on the state of 
Indian affairs. This is really putting the cart before the horse. The majority of 
the Indians themselves need enlightenment about their affairs much more than 
foreigners. What we want in short is the education of public opinion in this 
country in order to enable the people to acquire the rights that are their due. 
This certainly cannot be done by any foreign agency. The proposal of editing 
the Swardj in England has emanated from certain of our political leaders who 
are now in their dotage and we feel sure that the younger generation will treat 
the idea with the contempt it deserves. There is alarge scope for the energies 
of our young men to be devoted to the country’s good, and it is necessary that 


they should not be frittered away in fruitless channels. 
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15. The Hindu Puneh publishes a cartoon entitled‘ the necklace of 
Heihann th repression.’ The ‘necklace ’ consists of nine ‘gems ’ 
deportation oP ” enigal representing the nine deportees from Bengal. In 


Extremists. the pendant in the centre is shown Tilak’s likeness. 
Hindu Punch (115), The editor observes that the necklace with its nine 
13th Jan. gems becomes ‘ mother Ind’ admirably. 


*16. “The provision made by Lord Morley’s scheme of electoral: 
colleges for the representation of minorities does 

PN coarse toa a4 gg not seem to give satisfaction to some prominent 
Macay* sew scheme Of  seokeaman of the Muhammadan community. Under 
Indian Social Reformer Lord Morley’s scheme the return of a certain 
(4), 17th Jan. number of Muhammadans to the several Councils is 
Se assured.. But the electorate which will return them 

will be a mixed one consisting of members of all communities in the 
proportion of their numerical strength in a district or division. In other 


words, Lord Morley’s scheme is based on the territorial principle qualified 


by a special regard for the Muhammadan minority. We consider this 


as about the most statesmanlike solution of the problem of minority 
representation in this country. We have said again and again that the 
territorial principle must be the basic principle of representation. Those 
who maintain that this principle is unsuited to this country cannot be 
aware of the profound influence that territorial divisions have exercised 
on Indian society........... The feeling against the Partition of Bengal is 
a good proof of the hold that the territorial principle has on the Indian 
mind. We think, therefore, that Lord Morley has been well advised in 
adhering to that principle. At the same time, Muhammadan claims have 
been fairly met by laying down that a proportion of the members of that 
community, commensurate with their ratio to population in the particular 
electoral division, should be ensured in the electoral college as well as in the 
candidates returned by it. But this does not apparently satisfy Muhammadan 
demands. So far as we can understand them, Muhammadan politicians want 
something more than the safeguarding of their interests as a minority. ‘They 
ask that their representation must be proportionate not only to their numbers 
but also to what they call their ‘ political importance.’ They ask that they 
should be provided with a totally distinct electorate of their own, electing only 
Muhammadans as members. As regards the first claim, we do not think that 
any responsible statesman will give encouragement to the idea that one 
section of His Majesty’s Indian subjects is politically more important than the 
others. Muhammadan representation must be based on tests of numbers and 
educational and property qualifications just like the representation of other 
communities, With regard to the second claim of a distinctive communal 
electorate, we believe that there will be great practical difficulties in forming 
such electorates avoiding the unfairness of giving a double franchise to 
Muhammadans as such. If, however, these difficulties can be overcome, we 
should not like to press our objections against the earnestly expressed desire 
of our Muhammadan fellow-subjects........... We also consider it unfortunate 
that the proposal to appoint Indians to the Executive Ccuncils of the 
Viceroy and the Provincial Governors should have been criticised on 
some of the grounds on which it has been criticised. The most conspicuous 
of these is that put forward by an important English newspaper, which 
practically amounts to saying that the Indian should not be on these Councils 
because he will know much more of India than his colleagues are ever likely 
to know of it. Thus, the very ground on which Lords Morley and Minto have 
decided in favour of this reform is sought to be turned into a reason against it. 
We are inclined to doubt the usefulness of the work of any Englishman in 
India, who is not able to bear testimony to the loyalty and fidelity with which 
he has been served by Indian subordinates and colleagues. Apart from the 
increased weight which it will impart to the deliberations of these Councils, 
we attach the greatest importance to this particular reform as removing the 
brand of political inferiority from the brow of the Indian and as a fulfilment 
of the pledge given in His Majesty’s gracious Message promulgated last 
November.” edema | 
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fling sum of Rs. 3,000, Abas shots tory to go to ‘ai Is Maharashtra 
ong to requite in this manner those who serve it? Owing to our 
want vthoathy ‘for our ae Suapteycien, Abasaheb has already spent 
bout five months in jail, and this is all the outcome of our folly and 
pathy. Ifthe higher classes betray such apathy, the entire Maharashtra 
“will have to eater untoward: consequences. If we do not befriend our 
countrymen in their troubles, our movements are sure to fail. We trust 

at eveg now our wealthy ‘countrymen will come forward to secure the 
release of Abasaheb and thereby earm the credit of having done yeoman’s 
service to the country’s cause. 


18. Sir Edmund Cox, while writing about the Tilak trial in the 
Nineteenth Century, remarks that a detailed list of 
Comments on a state- the ingredients necessary for the manufacture of 
ment re Tilak occurring in explosives found among Mr: Tilak’s papers influenced 
Sir E. ore ti inthe the jury in convicting him. It is really to be 
af yearend hi 99), 10th regretted that such a palpably false statement should 
oe Hindu Punch (115), ave emanated from an officer, who was holding 
13th Jan. the position of a high Police officer in the Bombay 
Presidency at the time of the trial. Only a post- 
card, on which the names of two books on explosives with their prices were 
noted, was found among Mr. Tilak’s papers. The Police tried to make 
much of it, but Mr. Justice Davar, while charging the jury, asked them to pay 
no importance to this slip of paper. If the jury, as has been stated by 
Sir Edmund Cox, was really influenced by the insignificant post-card, then it 
must have consisted of a set of fools. Sir Edmund Cox, while main- 
taining an untruth, has inadvertently given out the true reason for the 
sentence passed on Mr. Tilak. The statement also gains some countenance 
from the reluctance shown by the Police in handing over Mr. Tilak’s papers to 
the Court. It has, however, been proved that the jury, that: tried Mr. Tilak, 
consisted of men who could not take an impartial view of things. [The 
Hindu Punch writes in a somewhat similar strain. | 
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14. Itis surely an irony of fate that those leaders of the Extremist 

Party who, lacking the necessary courage to with- 

Comments on the pro- stand the wrath of the bureaucracy in India, have 

posal for starting a new sought refuge in a foreign country, are now posing 

Sossevenies JONTRD. Ma Ting: as the saviours of India. To make matters still more 

Sep ia aj. crc ° ridiculous, these men intend to guide public opinion 

Pudhdri (146), 10th in India by starting a journal called Swardj in 

, Jan. England. We earnestly hope that our young patriots 
| will not lend countenance to such a proposal, though 
it has already received the support of the Kesari and certain other Extremist 
journals. There was atime when these papers were blindly followed, but with 
the spread of knowledge and of new ideas, people have begun to perceive what is 
right and what is wrong. The avowed object of the runaway leaders is to 
enlighten public opinion in England and other foreign countries on the state of 
Indian affairs. This is really putting the cart before the horse. The majority of 
the Indians themselves need enlightenment about their affairs much more than 
foreigners. What we want in short is the education of public opinion in this 
country in-order to enable the people to acquire the rights that are their due. 
This certainly cannot be done by any foreign agency. The proposal of editing 
the Swardj in England has emanated from certain of our political leaders who 
are now in their dotage and we feel sure that the younger generation will treat. 
the idea with the contempt it deserves. There is alarge scope for the energies 
of our young men to be devoted to the country’s good, and it is necessary that 
they should not be frittered away in fruitless channels. 
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15. The Hindu Punch publishes a cartoon entitled ‘the necklace of 
Gartoo th reptession.’ ‘The ‘necklace ’ consists of nine ‘gems’ 
deportation Pe B otigal representing the nine deportees from Bengal. In 


Extremists. the pendant in the centre is shown Tilak’s likeness. 
Hindu Punch (115), The editor observes that the necklace with its nine 
13th Jan. gems becomes ‘ mother Ind’ admirably. 


*16. “The provision made by Lord~ Morley’s scheme of electoral: 

; colleges for the representation of minorities does 
sie a} age not seem to give satisfaction to some prominent 
refores  sCSpokesmen of the Mthammadan community. Under 
Indian Social Reformer Lord Morley’s scheme the return of a certain 
(4), 17th Jan. number of Muhammadans to the several Councils is 
assured.. But the electorate which will return them 

will be a mixed one consisting of members of all communities in the 
proportion of their numerical strength in a district or division. In other 
words, Lord Morley’s scheme is based on the territorial principle qualified 
by a special regard for the Muhammadan minority. We consider this 
as about the most statesmanlike solution of the problem of minority 
representation in this country. We have said again and again that the 
territorial principle must be the basic principle of representation. ‘T'hose 
who maintain that this principle is unsuited to this country cannot be 
aware of the profound influence that territorial divisions have exercised 
on Indian society........... The feeling against the Partition of Bengal is 
a good proof of the hold that the territorial principle has on the Indian 
mind. We think, therefore, that Lord Morley has been well advised in 


adhering to that principle. At the same time, Muhammadan claims have 


been fairly met by laying down that a proportion of the members of that 

community, commensurate with their ratio to population in the particular 

electoral division, should be ensured in the electoral college as well as in the 

candidates returned by it. But this does not apparently satisfy Muhammadan 

demands. So far as we can understand them, Muhammadan politicians want 

something more than the safeguarding of their interests as a minority. They 

ask that their representation must be proportionate not only to their numbers 

but also to what they call their ‘ political importance.’ They ask that they 

should be provided with a totally distinct electorate of their own, electing only 

Muhammadans as members. As regards the first claim, we do not think that 

any responsible statesman will give encouragement to the idea that one 

section of His Majesty’s Indian subjects is politically more important than the 

others. Muhammadan representation must be based on tests of numbers and 

educational and property qualifications just like the representation of other 
communities, With regard to the second claim of a distinctive communal 

electorate, we believe that there will be great practical difficulties in forming 
such electorates avoiding the unfairness of giving a double franchise to 
Muhammadans as such. If, however, these difficulties can be overcome, we 
should not like to press our objections against the earnestly expressed desire 
of our Muhammadan fellow-subjects.......... We also consider it unfortunate 
that the proposal to appoint Indians to the Executive Ccuncils of the 
Viceroy and the Provincial Governors should have been criticised on 
some of the grounds on which it has been criticised. he most conspicuous 
of these is that put forward by an important English newspaper, which 
practically amounts to saying that the Indian should not be on these Councils 
because he will know much more of India than his colleagues are ever likely 
to know of it. Thus, the very ground on which Lords Morley and Minto have 
decided in favour of this reform is sought to be turned into a reason against 1b. 
We are inclined to doubt the usefulness of the work of any Englishman in 
India, who is not able to bear testimony to the loyalty and fidelity with which 
he has been served by Indian subordinates and colleagues. Apart from the 
increased weight which it will impart to the deliberations of these Councils, 
we attach the greatest importance to this particular reform as removing the 
brand of political inferiority from the brow of the Indian and as a fulfilment 
of the pledge given in His Majesty’s gracious Message promulgated last 
November.” ae 
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& di ? jou ties or by extending the sphere of practical limitations. Reading 


CUTE een the lines, we see in Lord Morley’s speech an unusually high 


importance attached by him to the spirit of agreement between himself and 


the Viceroy, and it is not difficult to account for this state of Lord Morley’s 
mind. Strange as it may sound, the concurrence of Lord Minto was 
perhaps the only chance for Lord Motley to have initiated his reforms at 
a time like this. For if it were otherwise, the Cabinet would not have been 
prepared to share with the Secretary of State for India the responsibility for 
inaugurating a scheme of constitutional reform which might be plausibly 
represented by its enemies as a. concession to rebellion and murder.......... 
Any note of discord, therefore, between Lord Minto and Lord Morley 


would be but cordially and eagerly welcomed by the bulk of the Anglo- 


Indian community here and their representatives in England. Like 
free-booters, hovering on the outskirts of a possible field of battle, 
these could desire nothing but a prolonged and bloody fight as they 
may thereby be able to help and profit themselves. ‘The enemies of 
reform in the Secretary of State’s Council are already at work........... It is 
notorious that the wily foxes in the Secretariats in India have often 
succeeded in stealthily intercepting the results of benevolence while passing 
from the hearts of even vigilant Governors and Viceroys to the people for 
whom they were intended. The difficulties which a Governor like Lord Reay 
had to experience on account of Secretaries like Mr. Lee-Warner or Mr. 
Nugent could not be dissimilar to the difficulties which Lord Morley has to 
experience on account of such members-of his Council as Sir William Lee- 
Warner or Sir Walter Lawrence. It is also well-known that when Lord 
Ripon wanted to introduce his generous schemes of local self-government in 
the early eighties,*some of the Provincial Governments under the advice of — 
Secretaries, steeped in the spirit of Anglo-Indian Conservatism, exhibited a 
remarkable audacity in opposing and thwarting his intentions, and that His 
Lordship had repeatedly to pull them up and insist upon their loyalty in carry- 
ing out his orders. A similar phenomenon might be observable even in 
regard to the present Reform Scheme ;.and the only sufficiently strong solvent 
we can think of for the malice and the acidity of the mind of the Secretariats 
in India is not only the continuance of Lords Morley and Minto in office 
but their perfect agreement of mind in the matter of this scheme. It is but 
fair to say at the same time that both the Bombay and Madras Governments 
appear for the present at any rate to be liberally inclined........... The second 
point of view from which we may look at the reforms is the one afforded by 
the duties and responsibilities that will be entailed upon the people in order 
that the new Reform Scheme should have a fair trial. Whatever the net 
outcome of the present proposals, it goes without saying that it would require 
at least half-a-dozen years to prove by actual experience whether there has or 
has not been any tangible gain from Lord Morley’s Reform proposals. 
And while this experience will be in the process of being gathered the 
popular element in evidence not only in the Legislative Councils but also in 
the Jocally governing bodies will be considered as being on its trial......... It 
would be but reasonable to ask that judgment should be suspended for about 
half-a-dozen years at any rate, till ticklish and naughty questions had risen 
either by the natural course of events or by the vigilant.and energetic activity 
of the elected members in the Councils and other bodies upon whom the 
burden of duty will necessarily fall as the leaders of nominated and the 
opponents of official members. ” 


"18. In the ‘course of a contributed article, a “Ryot” writes to the 
Mahrdtta :—‘‘ Lord Morley’s reforms have no doubt 

Mahrdtta (9), 17th Jan. been productive of an outburst of joy from many of 
the leading men of the day. Men who. have long 
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been fighting for a share in the administration of the country are now 
jubilant that a way has been opened for them. Many of our educated 
men—talkative lawyers in particular—are happy that the provincial Legislative 
Counci!s would be expanded and free scope given to a display of their 


oratorical talents. Some men are already anticipating a high salary of 


Rs. 5,000 a month and the honours and privileges appertaining to a Member- 
ship of the Executive Council. The local Legislative Councils may hereafter 
present, now and then of course, the spectacle of non-official members inter- 
pellating the Government and putting supplementary questions to them. But 
the question remains as to how these reforms affect the poverty-stricken masses 
of the country and as to whether the middle classes can derive any benefit 
therefrom. The constant recurrence of famines, the high prices ruling in the 


market, the ravages of plague and cholera, the result no doubt of the above-. 


mentioned factors, are more important problems to be grappled with. The 
industrial development of the country, the only panacea for all these evils, has 
unfortunately been given no thought by the greatest statesman of the day. 
The heavy and grinding taxation leaving nothing for the oppressed ryot has not 
been even attempted to be touched. The administration of justice and 
especially the separation of Judicial and Executive functions, the most crying 
need of the hour, has not at all come within the purview of the present 
reforms. The increased heavy expenditure in the several departments and 
notably in the Police department, and more than all the recent encrochments 
by the Government upon the liberty of speech and thought—the vaunted 
boast of the Englishman all over the world—all these have been cooly brushed 
aside. What do we gain now? ‘The educated classes are patted on the back 
and lured with the prospect of one or two high appointments. ‘T'here may be 
a greater number of Honourable Members, but beyond that there seems to be 
nothing gained........... The result of these reforms in short is this—whatever 
the non-official majority of the Provincial Councils may refuse to pass, will 
be passed by the Imperial Council, and whatever the non-official majority 
would wish to pass, will be vetoed by the Governor or the Governor-General. 
Even as it is, the non-official majority is only in name, and the diversified class 
interests are intended to be adroitly manipulated and the power of nomination 
will be so carefully exercised, that the non-official elements in the Council will 
rarely present a united opposition. A number of educated men may 
cry themselves hoarse in the Legislative Council, but the result will only be 

a big zero. And these are the reforms which we get under a Liberal Ministry 
ad from a creat statesman and follower of Gladstone.” 


19. “It was but right and proper for the Bombay Presidency Association 

to have publicly thanked the Secretary of State and 

His Excellency Sir _ the Viceroy of India for the reform proposals ; but we 
George Clarke’s contri- think they have shown a plain dereliction of duty in 


bution to the success of ; 
the recent reform scheme. not publicly thanking His Excellency the Governor 


Oriental Review (11), Of Bombay for the important steps he has taken for 
[os Fan improvement in the administration of the Presidency. 
Ina way it may be said that His Excellency Sir 

George Clarke has forestalled some of the reform proposals. To take but 
two instances, his resolution on the development of local self-government in 
the Presidency, and the new rules he has framed for the discussion of the 
Provincial Budget are two steps in the right direction taken in advance 
of Lord Morley’s reform proposals. It is now an open secret that the original 
reform scheme drafted by the Government of India was greatly modified 
through the exertions of Sir George Clarke. It was His Excellency who 
courageously pointed out its defects, and it was he who advocated the 
necessity of taking firmer but bolder steps i in the reform of the administra- 
tion of India, especially in connection with the development of local self- 
government; and it will be a pity if his services are not properly acknow- 
ledged. It would not be worthy of Indian leaders if he is not publicly 
thanked. We should, therefore, suggest to the Bombay Presidency Association 
that their thanks should also be conveyed to His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke, not only for the important steps with which he has forestalled the 
reforms but for the great part he has played in the final meee’: of the reform 
scheme.’ 
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Dacca. As usual very féw honours have come to Sind, 
and we could name several individuals in this province 


w es inight ee been deservedly included in the present list. We welcome 


with satisfaction, however, those that have fallen to our share; in particular; 

1e Rao Bahadurship that has been conferred on Mr. Teckchand Udhavdas, 
ublic Prosecutor in Sind. Dewan Teckchand is a well-known figure not only 
in this city, but throughout the whole province, and his investiture with the 
titleof Rao Bahadur, as a mark of personal distinction, must have caused 
widespread satisfaction amongst his numerous friends, admirers and acquaint- 
ances. ‘l'o his own community specially, which he has served so well, it must 
have been a source of sincere pride. Strong in his faith that in the stability of 


the British Government lies the good of his countrymen, with a deep and earnest 


moral conviction that the regeneration of India is not to be achieved by forces 
that make for social disorder, strong in his disapproval of the new school of 
politicians who have sprung up throughout India, of a deeply earnest and 
religious turn of mind, and fired with zeal to serve his own country, he 
belongs to that class of public men that are at once the glory and pride 
of India.......... Wadero Allah Buksh of Larkana, who receives a Khan 
Sahibship, has rendered much assistance to Government, especially in 
connection with the detection of criminals.......... The Kaiser-i-Hind silver 
medal is a graceful recognition of Mai Tai Bai’s work in connection with 
female education, done as head mistress of the Wedderburn Girls’ School....... 
Two other names that have a special interest for Sind are those of 
Sir J. W. P. Muir Mackenzie and Mr. W. T Morison, both of whom were 
formerly Commissioners in this Province.” 


21. Time was when there used to be a great rush for honours and 
pee | titles on the part of the public, and the recipi- 
Gujardti (26), 10th Jan.; ents of them were looked up to with respect. T'o- 
Mahi Kantha Gazette (79), day all is changed, ard the public do not even care 
10th Jan.; Political Bho- in liek ab ha Ene oe eee f it 
miyo (79), 14th Jan, 00 /00K at the Honours List. @ reason. for this 
Rdjasthdn (82), 9th Jan. change is obvious. Hver since Government began 
to shower these titles exclusively on officials and 

sycophants, and to disregard the claims of popular notabilities, people have 
begun to accept them at their true value. Tor similar reasons the Press, too, 
has grown apathetic on this subject. ‘This lowering of the value of these 
public Honours is certainly to be Seslaved. Among those who figure in the 
recent Honours List are some Native Rajas ; their subjects, however, have no 
good reason to rejoice in the good fortune of their rulers. The only name 
worth noticing in the whole list is that of Sir JacobSassoon. [The Mahi Kantha 
Gazette writes :—We are of opinion that these titles should be given only 
to those who are unselfishly labouring in the cause of both Government and 
the public, and not to undeserving sycophants, for whom the people do not care 
atall. Itisalso deplorable this time that a very small number has been honoured 
in this Presidency, and that, even among these few, figure several Native Rulers, 
whose claim to the honours conferred on them is not apparent to the public 
eyes. We approve of the Rao Bahadurship conferred on Mr. Chunilal 
Setalwad; but we wonder why the Honourable Mr. Setalwad, who has done 
so much for the public, should have been unnoticed. The Political Bhomiyo 
remarks :—The present system under which the Native Rulers are awarded 
titles on the recommendations of their Political Agents, without any attempt 
being made to sound the opinion of their subjects, has this result that persons, 
who are already like ‘lions’ or ‘ tigers,’ are furnished with more dangerous 
claws. We would suggest that, instead of showering titles in commemoration 
of the King-Emperor’s bounty, Governmeut would do better if they abolished 
the’ Viram aum imposts, removed the disabilities of the Transvaal Indians and 
ranted religious freedom tothe Muhammadans, who are being oppressed in the 
Native States and in some parts of British territory. The Rdjasthdn 


PT ai St 


remarks :—Government do not appear to have departed from their’ habitual 
policy of being liberal to Anglo-Indians and Civilians and correspondingly 
niggardly towards others in, the distribution of the honours. We deplore that 
Government have only recognised open exhibitions of ‘ loyalty,’ as in the case 
of the ruler of Junagadh, who has, earned the G.C.S.I. by introducing the 
Explosives Act into his territories, and the Maharaja of Burdwan, who saved 
the life of Sir Andrew Fraser, but have neglected genuine and sincere loyalty. 
To think that the grant of the bonus of a week’s pay to Government servants 
is considered as a ‘ substantial recompense” for their loyalty is absurd.| 


22. “ We do not know whether to congratulate Mr. Teckchand Udhav- 
das on the Rao Bahadurship that has been conferred 
Sind Journal (18), 7th on him or to sympathise with him. Our inmost 
Jan.; Karachi Chronicle ftesjing and the feeling of almost every one, whom 
(7), 10th Jan.; Phenix ’ “a 
(13), 6th Jan. we have consulted, runs in the latter direction. Mr. 
T'eckchand would be decidedly better off and actually 
a greater man without this title than with it. This we do not say under 
the influence of the idea, which sometimes finds expression in the Indian 
Press, that these Government honours are quite valueless and sometimes 
serve only to emphasise the recipient's character as an oppressor of the 
ryot. No, we mean it in the sense in which, say, a C. I. BK. conferred on a 
Lieutenant-Governor would be a degradation rather than an honour. 
If the authorities felt that the public life of Mr. Teckchand had been too short 
to justify a C. I. E. being bestowed on him, then they should have waited for 
some time rather than confer a title which is common enough and is bestowed 
on much lesser and even much less deserving men........... It seems probable 
that in the bestowal of this ‘honour’ on Mr. Teckchand Government have only 
considered his professional services and have ignored his most zealous work 
as a social reformer—a very important thing even from the Government point 
of view........... But at any rate, although we ourselves are not of Mr. Teck- 
chand’s way of thinking, we think that the restraining influence which he has 
exercised in the political sphere might have weighed with Government to some 
extent........... Let us hope the next New Year's Day will see Mr. Teckchand 
aC. I.E. The title of Khan Bahadur bestowed on Mr. C. N. Contractor, who 
has rendered excellent service as an educator of youth, is richly deserved. 
So also is the Kaiser-i-Hind silver medal bestowed on Mai Tai Bai, the 
first female in Sind, to be honoured by Government........... The title of 
Khan Bahadur given to Syed Allando Shah is of more than doubtful 
expediency. As Honorary Magistrate and Zamindar he is dreaded by the 
people within his jurisdi¢tion; and the only services they are aware of consist 
in feasting and flattering Huropean officials who accept his hospitality, 
we are sorry to say, without scruple and without any apprehension of 
consequences. We do not know who Wadero Allah Baksh Bhugio of 
Larkana is, and what his services may be. Possibly he assisted in the arrest 
and trial of dacoits.’ [The Kardcht Chronicle writes :—‘ We regret 
to have to state that the title of Rao Bahadur is much too small for a 
man of the ability and forensic powers of Dewan Teckchand; but we hope that 
the present title is an earnest of a higher one, suited to his position and 
rank in life, to be bestowed on him in future. As regards Mr. Contractor, 
we rejoice to see that his unostentatious, yet arduous and responsible 
work should have attracted the attention of Government.” The Phenirxr 
is also of opinion that the least Mr. Teckchand Udhavdas ought to have 


got was a C.1.E.| 


23. “In spite of certain omissions, which we will presently notice and. 

in spite of serious drawbacks in the President’s 

- Comments on the pro-  gpeech, it must be confessed that the proceedings of 

ceedings of the Madras the Madras Congress on the whole will go a ‘grea 
session of the Indian Joy to te the interests of th 

aaiieiel Sieeaetin, ‘y to promote the interests o 6 Coungry.......... 

Hitherto the Congress was looked upon by G - 

Sind Journal (18), 7th Stem - om  Bpen Oy Over 

my ment as a body of inconvenient babblers, whose 

utterances were to be religiously ignored. Recent 


events, however, have taught Government to turn to the Congress, conducted 
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sold linesand not: on then: bhi 6 suggested ay the Extremists, for 
arp ecagenael pk re bedi ‘thie » goodwill of the popular assombly 
Pea ay 0 well ‘a little’ on: © omissions in ‘the resolutions which’ must 
Three of the famous Calcutta resolutions 
spicuous by their absence. ‘The boycott has perhaps been omitted 
‘Jauda te ‘motive of neque) the way for a revision of the Partition 


with th ape | which, ‘we are still hopeful, will come in spite of Lord Morley’ “4 


oe ae ae Geitsel ¥ to re-open the question. But then the reference to boycott in the 


presidential address as an ‘ominous’ sign that first showed itself at Benares 

‘should not have been made. This looks like giving your case ‘away to the 

enémy. As to the Swardj resolution, it will be urged that self-government on 

Colonial lines-finds a place in the very ‘Constitution ’-of the Congress and 
that the president put in a glowing plea foritin his address. Still, we think that 
the matter might profitably have formed the subject of a formal_ resolution. 
If the boycott resolution has been kept back through prudential considerations, 
the same could hardly be contended for the omission of National Education 
under National control—a reform which, though the immediate and chief 
impulse towards it came from the Partition, can be treated quite indepen- 
dently of it and is acknowledgedly a most legitimate and laudable aspiration. 
In spite of the Reform Scheme, Government are not prepared to conciliate 
public opinion so far as to release the new deportees or put them on their 
trial........... Under the circumstances, it is a regrettable weakness to have 
shown so much consideration for the susceptibilities of those in power. 
Lastly, the resolution on the Reform Scheme should have been so worded as 
to give at least some indication of the deficiencies which the mover himself, 
Babu Surendra Nath Bannerjee, could not help referring to, in his remarkable 
oration. But notwithstanding its drawbacks the National Congress of 1908 
will mark a fresh epoch in the annals of the movement for India’s political 
regeneration.’ [elsewhere the paper writes :—“ The concluding portion of 
Dr: Rash. Behari Ghose’s speech is instinct with a warm patriotism, and 
full of high national ideals and uncompromising demands for further 
concessions. to Indian aspirations and Indian interests, all clothed in 
glowing periods; but taken as a whole we feel constrained to charac- 
terise the speech ° as -a disappointing utterance. There is too much 
running down of Extremists of all shades of opinion—constitutional 
Extremists and.-reactionary anarchists being simply lumped together in 
one mass, without a word of appreciation of the services rendered by the 
former; and there is too much anxiety to applaud Government, to take 
shelter under their wing and generally to please our newly made Anglo- 
Indian ‘ friends’; while not a word is said as to the excesses of Bengal 
terrorists and, indeed, the development of Extremist propaganda being due 
chiefly to the illiberality and narrow-mindedness of a long succession of high- 
placed officials of the ruling class. It looks as if the voice was the voice of 
Mehta, though the face was that of Ghose. This way of dealing with 
the situation is, we must say with all due deference, not quite consistent with 
loyalty to our national interests. Dr. Ghose has here so far forgotten himself 
that he speaks of boycott with apparent disapproval, although the whole of 
Bengal has fervently supported it, the Calcutta Congress of 1906 warmly 
blessed it, and he himself in that same year, as Chairman of the Congress 
Reception Committee, ably defended it........... Dr. Ghose’s enthusiasm over 
the reform proposals is also a little too gushing......... . Can it be said that 
the reforms are altogether voluntary and not forced from unwilling hands 
by the appearance of violent symptoms of unrest ?.......... We have the 
highest regard for and appreciation of the English chivalry and _high- 
mindedness, which-spent crores in obtaining freedom for the negro slaves, and 
which has generously befriended fallen, struggling or persecuted states or 
communities; but in regard to India, we cannot but complain that the 
conscience of England as a whole has been generally dead........... The 
péroration is really fine; and no wonder, the speaker was visibly affected 
‘when pronouncing it. But taken as a whole, the speech suffers much by 
001 iparison with previous presidential addresses and with pr. Ghose’ Ss own 
utterances elsewhere.”} 


Libvale =: aceniiaae Cs memorable December week, to which eager eyes 
The. | Ghose’s presidential Were turned ere long, has passed away, dropping a 


address. gloomy curtain over its events; and the cries of — 


Coronation Advertiser constitutional agitation and loud roarings of loyalty 


(24), 7th Jan., Eng. cols.; have sunk down.......... The Surat split seems to 


Shakti (85), 9th Jan.; have hada very tangible effect upon this year’s gather- 
aap ae ¥ Jan.; ing and particularly upon its president. The presi- 
Gujarat (26), 9th Jan. dential address is one-sided and full of vengeance. 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghose seems to have been impatient to show his high 
legal and literary attainments; but the learned doctor should have seen that 
the Congress platform needs more. Ata critical juncture when the whole coun- 
try is passing through the worst crisis people wanted better guidance and not 
retaliation. The Congress pendal was no court of justice, and the assembled 
delegates were no judges before whom the learned doctor should stand up 
to defend the cause of a certain party. Better would it have been if he had 
shown his patriotism and independence and not followed the policy of 
retaliation........... The speech proved the learned doctor, who was an 
independent critic and who thundered before the Imperial Councils, 
to be unfit to lead a large mass of people. The sheer injustice done 
to the new party and the misunderstanding of its principles by the 
learned doctor show that he had to labour under the influence of a 
powerful magician behind the curtain........... The wire-pullers must have 
been pleased to see that the dolls played to their wishes, and the proud 
pleasure of a’ bureaucratic triumph has been well enjoyed. As an imparter 
of new thoughts and potentialities to the budding nation, the learned president 
should have taken the position of an impartial judge, instead of playing the 
part of a misguided critic misunderstanding the principles of the new party 
so much so as to say that it insisted on a boycott not only of English goods 
but the English Government itself, though its policy was veiled under the 
name of self-help and self-reliance. No sensible man could ever dream of 
boycotting the Government, for he well understands the benefits of undisturbed 
peace and prosperity he is enjoying at present.......... Unorganised, disarmed, 
and still disunited, Indians should not have the chance of shaking the British 
suzerainty........6. If the Congress is to hold its yearly session for the exhi- 
bition of well-woven words and rows of beautiful sentences, it will be a 
misery to see so many thousands spent every year on a mere show.” 
[The Shakti regards Dr. Ghose’s speech as totally disappointing and, 
in view of the special measures that have of late been taken by 
the Government of India to put down anarchy in the country, it con- 
siders the pronouncement as unworthy of a patriotic Indian. The paper also 
passes severe strictures upon Dr. Ghose on account of his omission to discuss 
the recent Bengal deportations and his strong criticism on the attitude of the 
Nationalist party. The Hajasthdn and the Giyardt: also condemn Dr. Ghose’s 
speech as dry and one-sided and as failing to place before the authorities 
a correct view of the present political situation in the country.| 


25. ‘One of the happiest features of the political festival at Madras 

in the last week of December was the invitation 

Comments on the enter- given by the Governor of the Presidency to the 
tainment of Congress (Congress leaders to take tea with him. This 
leaders at social functions ji, ‘indeed, not the first time that the Congress has 
se sacra eiaiaien iti been so honoured by the head of a Government. But 
10 You latterly the belief has been gaining ground that 
oe Government wish to leave the Congress severely 

alone. The invitation does not amount to an official recognition of the 
Congress as the mouth-piece of the people of- India, and there is no contrast 
between the reception at a tea-party and Lord Curzon’s refusal, as Viceroy, 
to receive Sir Henry Cotton officially as presiddnt of the Congress......... The 
head of a provincial Government could not, even if he would, receive the 
Congress leaders officially, for they did not meet to discuss the affairs of a 
single presidency. But neither the Governor nor the Congress leaders could 
entirely divest themselves of a mutual consciousness of their official identity, 


In a contributed article the Coronation Advertiser writes :-—“ The 
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onsiderab. “The slase which the 
‘Government 1 “ocoupy in the affections ‘of the people depends not 

upon the official relations b twient the rulers and the ruled, but to a 
extent t upon a th ‘i the 3 § sccessory eer which results from private i inter-— 


tthe Vande Mitaram iaiher the heading “ Machinations of the 


ee assassins ’ writes :—People know full well how some 
miments On the atti- of our leaders were instrumental in. dealing a death 


aa ot the Moderates and 
the ‘btiresuorats towards blow to the National Congress at Surat owing to 


their being misled by the crafty policy of Anglo- 
pe ga re (159) Indian bureaucrats. The Moderate leaders tried to 
10th Jan, _- hide their tricks’ as far as possible, but when they 


became aware of the superior strength of the Extre- 
mists they tried to omit the Calcutta resolutions at Surat and also employed 
badmashes to break the heads of Extremist leaders. The methods employed by 
the Moderates at Surat show of what stuff they are made. We were then led 
to believe that the split caused in the Congress by the selfish and treacherous 
conduct of the Moderates would become as much a ‘settled fact’ as the Parti- 
tion of Bengal is in the opinion of Lord Morley. The Moderates became the 
pets of the bureaucracy as soon as they began to dance to the official tune and 
the Moderates themselves thought that they had attained their salvation 
when they found that they were lionised by the Anglo-Indian journals and 
Lord Morley. Those that tremble at the wrath of the bureaucrats and leave the 
nation in the lurch at a critical juncture do not deserve to be called leaders at 
all. The Extremists were anxious for a compromise, but the Moderates treated 
their proposals with contempt. Things would certainly never have come to 
such a pass if the Extremists had been endowed with practical wisdom. 
When all hopes of a compromise were frustrated the Extremists thought of 
holding a separate Congress at Nagpur, but the Moderates poisoned the ears 
of the officials and induced them to prohibit the meeting.. Blacker hearts 
than those possessed by the Moderates can nowhere be found! There was 
no possibility of a disturbance at Nagpur since men belonging to one party 
alone were to assémble there. But the Moderates were perhaps afraid that 
the Extremists from Nagpur would invade their camp at Madras and so 
they induced the officials to stop the Nagpur Congress. It is really to be 
regretted that Dr. Ghose should have used such harsh language towards 
the Extremists in his presidential address. We really do not know what 
his heart is made of that it should not feel for the deportations of patriots. 
In his own interests as well as those of the nation we would ask Dr: Ghose 
to cease dabbling in politics in future. It is tantamount to committing 
a heinous crime to try to put down the Extremist party and the perpetrators. 
of the deed would be consigned to eternal perdition. Js it not a wonder that 
the Extremist party should survive in spite of the combined efforts of the 
Anglo-Indian Press, the Moderates and the bureaucrats to do away with it? 
The Extremists have been fired with Divine inspiration to accomplish their 
mission and they can withstand all calamities. The daggers of the assassins 
of the Extremists are likely to be made blunt by constant use, but the vigour 
of the Extremist party will continue unimpaired. 


*27. “ We gave, in a form : issue of the Mahrdtta, a detailed report of 
the public meeting held at Poona on Wednesday before 
Comments onthe pro- Jast, to protest against the arbitrary and illegal order: 
Poon of the “Nagpur of the District Magistrate of Nagpur prohibiting the 
“Mobrdita (9), 17th holding of any public meeting within the limits of 
Jan. the city of Nagpur for a period of one month. This 
is not a solitary instance of an occasional freak, 
perversity or an excusable errorof judgment. The order emanates from the same. 
Mr, Napier, who a few months ago, in his ill-conceived zeal for foreign goods, 
pious f all persons from preaching swadeshi to persons attending a certain. 
eligious fair, on the ridiculously Jame excuse that they would thereby cause 


oyance to persons lawfully employed, vizZ., merchants and shop- Keepers selling. 
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of swadeshi gospel were as much lawfully employed as his own pet’ protéges— 
the merchants-and shop-keepers of foreign goods—and that liberty of speech isa 
right at least as much valuable as the liberty of buying and selling anything one 
likes. In the matter of prohibiting the hclding of the Nagpur session of the 
Indian National Congress, Mr. Napier simply surpassed himself. He not only 
brought forward the convenient plea of noyance to persons lawfully 
employed, but branded all the delegates Fer were to attend the session, 
as a gang of dangerous badmashis ready to break the peace on the slightest 
excuse or a plausible pretext. We think, the Government of the Central 
Provinces at least, should have been above such petty tyrannies, and ought to 
have promptly prevented Mr. Napier from playing this mischievous game. 
But we are, perhaps, expecting too much from Mr. Craddock’s Government. 
They, perhaps, did not want the soft and soothing eulogies of the Madras 
flatterers, the songs of the Convention birds, to be marred by a shrewd 
criticism and politic appreciation of the great reform scheme of Lord Morley, 
or a strong protest against the repressive measures that have for the last two 
or three years darkened the public life of India. Apropos of this we assure 
the Government of India that the high-handedness of the C. P. authorities 
and their own attitude of non-interference have created an amount of heart- 
burning and resentment not only in the so-called Extremist party but also 
among the sober and thoughtful Moderates.”’ 


28. “Mr. Ali Imam’s inaugural address at the first session of the 
All-India Moslem League held at Amritsar has 
All-India Moslem Lea- ‘%eceived emcomiums from all. It is altogether a 
nO thoughtful and sober deliverance, well-reasoned and 
” Gujardt Mitra (27), practical. It shows that the Moslem community 
10th Jan., Eng. cols. has got leaders of strength and character, whose 
| example and precept cannot fail to influence 
their followers and help to bring them into line with other advanced com- 
munities. The address of the learned President of the Conference is in 
a way an indication of the signs of the times. ‘There is little doubt that tbe 
ferment is working and that the community is steadily labouring to advance and 
reach the goal of its ambition. Government as well as other communities 
cannot fail to notice that Muhammadans are slowly rising from the lethargy 
of years to feel the necessity for combined, steady and persistent action. We 
may not agree with some of Mr. Ali Imam’s views; it is possible that the 
bulk of Muslims look with disfavour on any open co-operation of their co- 
religionists in a general political agitation with the rest of India.......... For 
ourselves we see in it an element of selfishness on the part of those who 
advise the community to hold aloof from any political movement. The 
community is backward educationally as compared with Hindus, and it 
must take years before it can reach the position which the latter now occupy. 
Naturally enough our Muslim brethren look to Government for favours to 
achieve what they cannot secure by dint of sheer merit. Mr. Ali Imam’s 
generalisations on the National Congress, therefore, have on their face a 
, stamp of plausibility, but we'fail to be convinced by the arguments that he 
marshalls forth to support and prove them. To the very pointed ques- 
tion, ‘ What has kept the Muhammadans as a people from the Indian 
National Congress, Mr. Ali Imam makes the following reply: ‘The demand 
for the transfer of the Legislative and administrative control from the rulers 
to the ruled, in other words that the ruling authority should vest in the party 


that commands a majority of votes in the Council Chambers of the Indian . 


autonomy. It does not require much imagination to see that such a majority 
would be the Hindu majority.’ For an answer to this we would most respect- 
fully ask the President of the Muslim Conference to make a thorough study 
of the recent despatch of Lord Morley adumbrating the new reforms and Lord 
-Minto’s recommendations. It has been said by Mr. Ali Imam that the Congress 


does not only seek reforms such as are described above, but that it wants far. 


more. If what Mr. Ali Imam says be true, both Lord Morley and Lord 
Minto have, in making a grant of new reforms to this country, committed an 
egregious and unpardonable blunder. Could India have got the new 
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Ve 4 a nog w Aron the vieebaeoldaing of Conferenoes'i in the 
ea. ‘Christmas week, of the importance of any one of them 

, being under-estimated or overlooked. . We think, 
“ate stice, that there ought to be an interregnum 
between important Conferences so that people may 
have time and opy rtunity enough to ponder over the significance and impor- 
tance of each. Especially ought this to be the case with the Moslem League 
and the National Congress, sittings of which are at present held during the 
same week. The holding of the session of the Moslem League during 
the same week as the Congress precludes a great number of our Muhammadan 
brethren from attending the Congress ; and the time has now come, we think, 
- when it ought to be abandoned and be replaced by the saner and more patriotic 
peney of holding the sessions of the Moslem League and the Muhammadan 
ducational Conference apart from the National Congress (say at EHaster 
time). The able address of Mr. Ali Imam, President of the Moslem League 
this year, sketches out a policy and holds out aims and aspirations which 
differ, if they at all do, to the smallest extent possible, from those of the 
National Congress........... Mr. Ali Imam pointed to the ideal put forward by 
the Congress, ‘self-government on Colonial lines under the egis of the British 
Empire’, as the chief point of cleavage. We cannot see why it should be so. 
The ideal i is, as all ideals are, a remote one. It is there merely as an inspiring 
force. Our ‘business lies, as Sir Pherozeshah Mehta recently observed, with 
the practical politics of the moment, with commercial, industrial and agricul- 
tural questions which will remove the burden of the grinding poverty from the 
shoulders of the Indian people. Certain utterances of Mr. Ali Imam himself 
bear us outin saying that the difference between the aims and aspirations of the 
two great bodies which divide between themselves the activities of Indian people 
is almost like the difference between Tweedledum and Tweedledee........ Mr. Ali 
Imam summed up various points on which the League over which he presided 
was at one with the National Congress. Thbse points include all the resolu- 
tions which have time after time been passed by the National Congress. In 
words burning with patriotic fervour, Mr. Ali Imam denies the mischievous 
statement, almost libellous in its nature, paraded by a certain section of the 
Anglo- Indian and the Indian Press that the Muhammadans hold aloof from 
political propaganda anddo not co-operate with their brethren of other 
communities. ‘I deny the accusation that the Muhammadans of India have 

ja not either the capacity to understand the value of co-operation for the 
accomplishment of reforms or the courage to face official disapprobation. 
Muhammadan political foresight and Muhammadan courage do not require 

any advocacy............ All our hopes and all our aspirations are wrapped up in 

the general advancement of our country, an advancement all along the line, 

riving protection and preferment to all her children alike, without any invidious 
distinction.’ After this who can perceive any difference between the Moslem 

League and the National Congress? It will be the best thing for India if the 

session of the Moslem League is held at some other time than the Christmas 

week and all the Muhammadans attend the sitting of the National Congress.” 


30. “Has any effort been hitherto made to bring about an understanding 

- between the followers of the Crescent and the Trident 
Comments on the action in India? But let that be. Are the Muhammadans 
of His Excellency the themselves united? Last year’s Mohurrum riots in 
Governor of Bombay in Bombay between the Shias and Sunnis proved that 
organising the Committee they are not. And, yet, how many Islamites have 
= Bombay Muhamma- practically tried to cement the breach? Neither a 
ans to co-operate with the Mul} aan-8 —— 
Garumiosionax Of Police uhammadan, Sunni or Shia—nor a Hindu, but a 
during the Mohurrum Christian has done it, and no less a person than the 
festival. present Governor of Bombay. Remembering the 
, Guyardti Punch (28), riots of last year, Sir George Clarke called about 
Ma Jan. Eng. cols.; fifty leading Muhammadan gentlemen of the two 
‘Makrdtta (9), 17th J an. sects this week to meet him. We will quote only 


the following significant passage from ‘his sym- 


pathetic address. Said Sir. George:—‘ There is now an opportunity for 
the Muhammadans to show that they can co-operate for a common cause. ’ 
The word ‘common" was used about the Mohurrum, but His Excellency 
must necessarily have had in his mind ‘the more common or universal 
idea that the Muhammadans and Hindus should be able to ‘ co-operate ' for a 

‘common’ cause—the cause of India’s regeneration under the egis of British 
rule. We heartily thank Sir George Clarke for this further instance which he 
has given of his being not only the ruler, ut a more than. well-wisher of this 
Presidency. He, at any rate, does not seem to subscribe to the gospel of 
Divide et impera. But his words have a moral and a significance for Muham- 
madans and Hindus alike. May the significance be understood and the moral 
appreciated and both acted upon by the two great and historic communities of 
India.” [The Mahratta writes :—‘‘ His Excellency Sir George Clarke has set 
a striking example to his officials and to other presidencies by calling for a 
deputation of leading Muhammadans of Bombay to arrange for settling 
matters about the peaceful celebration of the coming Mohurrum celebration. 
Such action goes a great way in preventing misunderstanding and mis- 
representation and is invariably conducive to good feeling between the rulers 
and the ruled.’’| 


e 


31. Among the questions referred for solution to the Mohurrum 
Committee was probably one relating to the closing 

Comments on the Of Doctor Street against the tabut procession. In 
proceedings of, and sug- view of the disturbances occurring every now and 
gestions to, the Committee then in this locality during the Mohurrum festival, the 
formed to co-operate with problem was one of grave difficulty. But according 
ed a h “ to the communication addressed to us by the Secretary 
sun tuskical eo mone to the Committee, the difficulty has been tided over 
Bombay Samdchdr (60), by the Bohra members on the Committee, at the 
16th Jan.; Akhbdr-e-Isldém instance of their Mulla Saheb, and the representa- 
(58), 15th Jan. tives of the Shiahs having thrown themselves on the 
good-will of the Sunni community and expressed their 

willingness to abide implicitly by the orders of Government in regard to the 
Mohurrum. Doctor Street has been the scene of many a deplorable disturbance 
in the past between Sunnis and Shiahs, but this is not the time to appor- 
tion the blame in regard to them between the two sects. But suffice 
it to say that as in these disturbances it is the innocent masses who are 
exposed to grave danger it is not surprising that the question of Doctor Street 
should have been the first to attract the notice of the Mohurrum Committee. 
The demand of the Bohras for the closing of Doctor Street was regarded by the 
Committee as unjust and detrimental to the interests of the other sections of 
the Moslem community, inasmuch as the granting thereof would be construed 
by the latter as throwing the blame of past disturbances on them. We think 
it is a mistake to take such an uncharitable view of the Bohras’ demand. The 
Bohras have never asserted and would never dare to assert that there are no 
black sheep and mischief-mongers among them. Their only object in securing 
the closing of Doctor Street was and is to rob the badmash element of an 
opportunity to create disturbances, and in so doing they had no thought 
of insulting any other body of Muhammadans. We wish the Sunnis would 
take a dispassionate view of the matter and help the Committee in arriving at 
a reasonable solution. Again, the Sunnis seem to apprehend that if the 
prayers of the Bohras in regard to Doctor Street are granted, professors of 
other creeds and faiths would come forward with similar demands, with the 
result that the ¢tabwét festival would altogether cease to be celebrated. There is 
no cause for such a fear, for it is the bounden duty of every one to respect the 
religious beliefs of all so long as they do not interfere with the rights of any one. 
We are, however, glad to learn that the ultimate docile attitude of the Bohras 
has evoked most cordial expressions of appreciation from all sections of 
Muhammadans, and we trust that the hope expressed by the Secretary to the 


Committee that the approaching Mohurrum may be celebrated in peace and 


harmony will be more than amply fulfilled. [The Ahhbdr-e-Isldm expresses 
itself highly pleased at the attitude of the Bohras and exhorts the Sunnis to 
behave towards them with decency and decorum. | 
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‘Governm venit are cts sing anfortunate in their 
such Cases. yore are. pons ott selected by them on individual 
tions or ficrri personal considerations. Hence the unsatisfactory 
resence of a popular officer like Mr. DuBoulay, as President, and 
‘sympathetic Muhammadan like Syed Shamsuddin Kadri, as 
Secretary, 0 ciaght to be more than enough to ensure the success of the Committee. 
But in meaty, its success: depends on the zeal of the members. Now those who 
are selected on account of their wealth and titles are absolutely useless. It is 
quite impossible for them to mix with the people and explain to them how 
matters stand, as their wealth and titles have entirely alienated them from 
their community. We are really very sorry to say that there are very few 
members on the Committee who can be described as real workers or as 
influential men.. It would have been wiser to have included on the Committee 
the choudhries and the heads of all the turbulent secis, such as the Siddis, and 
the Pathans, the real heads of the Sunni and Shia Julahis, the headmen of the 
two butcher communities and the Mutavallis of each Moholla. These persons 
may not be very wealthy, but would surely be more useful than the present 
members on the Committee. A mere sign from them would prove more 
effective than the long speeches from the title-seekers. It is also quite essential 
that the Mulla Sahib of the Bohris should be on the Committee. ‘The 
Mutavallis should be made responsible for orderliness in connection with the 
taboots and punjas and for the good behaviour of the ¢olis in their respective 
jurisdictions. But the most important thing to ensure peace is not to disturb any 
established custom. Rumours are afloat in the city about certain roads being 
elosed and certain practices being stopped. We think them to be quite ground- 
less. The Committee should immediately give public notice that no such 
action is contemplated and that both Sunnis and Shias will be allowed to 
follow their usual practices. [The Urdu Daily writes in a similar strain. | 


83. “ Active preparations are now going on to make the session of the 
: ; Medical Congress, which is to be held in Bombay in 
Pd oreo a February, a complete success.......... Weare told 
Aelanial tg (11) that the Congress will not be open to laymen. It is. 
18th Jan. ’ really a pity that laymen should be excluded from 
attending and hearing the proceedings. Of course, 
they should not be allowed to take any active part in them, but we do not see 
any valid reason why they should be prevented from simply attending the 
meetings. If the Congress is open to che public, the meetings will not only 
be instructive but will encourage laymen to take more interest in hygiene 
and medicine. Our best thanks are due to His Excellency the Governor for 
his great endeavours in this direction and the trouble which he takes to make 
this Congress useful and instructive. We hope that the deliberations of the 
Congress may not be confined to mere reading of papers but that sincere 
efforts will be made to give a fair trial to any practical suggestions that may 
be made to the Congress.”’ 


34, “It seems that His Excellency Sir George Clarke is anxious to leave 
behind him a name and a reputation associated with a 

Indu Prakash (48),11th number of good projects conceived, initiated or exe- 
Jan., Eng. cols. cuted by him or mainly through his personal efforts. 
His zeal in the cause of sanitation and public health 

in the city of Bombay has been evident ever since he took charge of the affairs. 
-of this presidency. His sincere and persistent endeavours to stamp out 
that dreadul disease, plague; his anxiety to popularise inoculation; the 
‘committee recently appointed mainly through his inspiration to investigate 
into the causes of Malaria ; all these are already well-known and keenly appre- 
‘ciated by the people. The Medical Congress which is to be held in Bombay 
next month is a new work undertaken by Government entirely on His Excel- 
lency’s initiative.......... It can be asserted without fear of contradiction that. 
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through this new step His Excellency will have tapped an important, fruitful 
and hitherto comparatively unexplored source of gcod accruing to this country. 
-eeeseeee Qur Indian friends and countrymen who sincerely wish to see their 
motherland progress in the domain of medical research will heartily welcome 
the Congress as an opportunity which will enable them to come into personal 
contact with European investigators and their views and methods of work 
and research. They will also have a-good opportunity to explain to 
the world’s scientists the various theories and doctrines, such as the 
famous 7’ridosh theory, of the indigenous Ayurvedic system of medicine, 
and to obtain their verdict as to its intrinsic merits and demerits. 
The invaluable wealth of herbs and plants, which have been in use amongst 
us as drugs from times immemorial and an immense number of others which 
have as yet remained untouched, will have to be brought to the notice of our 
distinguished guests for being experimented upon. The Hindu chemistry, 
with its numberless Bhasmas, salts, compounds and preparations, will have 
to be discussed with the Western experts in and out of the Congress, and an 
authoritative opinion will have to be obtained on its real qualifications for 
being used in the healing Art. These and a number of other equally 
important matters will have to be discussed if we really wish to derive the 
utmost advantage from the deliberations of the ensuing Medical Congress...... 
From another point of view also the coming Medical Congress will be a 
memorable event. The personages, representing the various countries of the 
world, who will visit our city next month will carry vivid experiences of this 
country and its people to their native lands. These reminiscences will bring 
India into closer contact with the nations of the world. The occasion 
may also make a permanent effect on their minds; and India and Indian 
problems will receive greater attention from them in the future. In fact it 
will be an event of world-wide interest.” 


85. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Sind Gazette:—“ The 
Bombay newspapers have given detailed information 

_ Alleged omission to agbout a Congress that is to assemble at the latter end 
invite representatives of of February next in Bombay, under the auspices of 


Sind to the forthcoming i, 
Medical Congress in Bom- His Excellency the Governor, to discuss various 


hate important medical and sanitary questions. Medical 
Sind Gazette (17), 8th men from various parts of India and out of India 
6h... have been invited to attend. As I am not aware of 
any medical gentlemen, official or otherwise, from 
Sind being asked to be present at the Congress, I shall feel much obliged if you 
will kindly invite the attention of the authorities concerned to the omission. 
Are there no medical gentlemen in the Province who can give useful informa- 
tion ?”’ 


*36. Judgment has at last been delivered in the Vishvavritta case and 
the Goddess of Justice of the Kolhapur State has 
Comments on the result ¢]laimed as her victims Deshbhaktas Bijapurkar, 
ga Kolhapur sedition Joghirao and Joshi. Those who might have care- 
oa ee - fully followed the proceedings in this case could 
J - ee ee never have expected that the charges would be held 
as proved. But of late Justicia has changed her 
policy ; she, too, in common with all Indians has lost her liberty, while she 
remains as blind as before. No Indian can be found in Maharashtra who 
will not regret the convictions of the abovenamed three patriots. Though 
such developments are individually harmful, who knows, the Divine will 
may not be something quite different? The brave words of Lokamanya Tilak 
are potent enough to remove completely all difficulties in our path. Though 
Messrs. Bijapurkar and Joshi are imprisoned, they are with us in the shape 
of Samarth Vidyalaya, and Providence has given us an opportunity to counter- 
act the effects of the calamity of their imprisonment by helping the institution. 
God is with us and He is preparing our ‘minds by visiting us with such 
calamities. If by God’s will even poison can be turned.into nectar, our 
present calamities will undoubtedly prove to be blessings in disguise. 
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PS ict, ‘welcome “to. His ol inal Sir fiiotas 
Ae K fee or. “who lands. in ,our midst on’ Friday next. 
eorge Viarke™ ~The people of Sind deeply sympathised in the 
e (18) 18th hes jg tet that so recently befell His Excellency. 
BO ames than ; “We hope and trust that His Excellency will have 
; . a ae py ‘time in! ‘ dusty and dilapidated Sind’. That our Province will 
greatly benefit by the visit of the sympathetic satrap goes without saying. 
ls - ot only will the various problems that occupy the public mind be solved on 
the spot, but the public bodies like the Karachi Municipality, the Port Trust and 
the Chamber of Commerce will have the benefit of the sage guidance and counsel 
of an experienced statesman. The educated Indians have watched the career 
of our Governor with delight and joy; for the key-note of his administration 
has been broad-minded sympathy towards the sons of the soil and towards the 
legitimate aspirations of the educated among them. Happy indeed are the 
people who have got such a man for their ruler! ” 


$8. ‘“ Kardchi is privileged to-day to welcome to Sind Sir George 

: Clarke, Governor of Bombay. The welcome will be 
Important problems warm and heartfelt, :though less demonstrative, 
affecting Sind to be con- 4g our visitor has laid aside all personal feelings in 


sidered by the Governor Oder to keep his promise to Sind and to visit 
of Bombay in the course 


of. his tour through the this portion of the Presidency originally arranged. 


province. His Excellency’s action will be the more fully 
Sind Gazette (17), 15th appreciated inasmuch as at the present moment 
Jan. there is a large number of important subjects claim- 


ing the attention of the Bombay Government, and 
it is cértain that their study on the spot will go a long way towards 
enabling the head of that Government to arrive at a correct 
decision.......... On the numerous and much debated questions affecting 
the irrigation of the province, Sir George Clarke will bring to bear a personal 
knowledge and experience such as few Governors would be likely to possess. 
We hope, however, that the engineering possibilities of the schemes 
will not be regarded to the neglect of other considerations and that too 
much reliance will not be placed on _ optimistic estimates of the 
immediately reproductive nature of the schemes. Only disappointment, 
we fear, is likely to ensue if expectatioas are formed of bringing under 
fe | . cultivation 60 to 70 per cent. of the area  irrigable under’ the 
et schemes. An estimate based on 40 to 45 per cent. would probably 
ai — approach much nearer to actual realisations. ‘The inertia of the average 
et Sindhi cultivator is appallingly low, and though doubtless pressure could be 
Bit i. exercised by diminishing the size of holdings, this is a measure which could 
HE only be introduced with extreme caution. Moreover, the increased assess- 
ment which we believe will be necessary in order that so vast a project may be 
made productive will, we fear, evoke considerable opposition.......... 
The extension of cultivation, in Sind, of land which is at present a barren 
waste is admittedly of the utmost importance to the province and to the 
eae trade of its chief port, and the keen interest which has lately been evinced 
ae in this subject by the Bombay Government is fully appreciated by the 
ee public. We feel bound, however, to sound a note of warning in 
connection with the probable financial result. As regards Karachi itself, 
oné of the most urgent of all the many questions with which we 
are now confronted is that of. the extension of the metre gauge railway 
system from Hyderabad to Karachi. The importance of this lies not so much 
in immediate requirements, although many trade interests undoubtedly 
suffer from delays and losses in booking and in transhipment at Hyder- 
abad, as in the fact that if other projects, such as'the construction of the new 
import and export yards and the west wharfage scheme, are carried out 
| without due provision being made, at: the. same time, for the laying 
“ie of the metre gauge lines and the erection of a terminus therefor, Karachi 
ame ‘would be involved later on in the greatest difficulty in providing for the necessary 
accommodation for the same........... We believe that a consideration of the 
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various aspects of the case coupled with an inspection of the sites of the proposed 
extensions will convince His Excellency. that now, and now only, before 
the proposals are actually carried out, can provision for the metre gatige 
be made without incurring needlessly heavy expenditure and involving 
Karachi in serious difficulties in the. near future. This-is a. case ‘in 
which the interest of Government, as owners of the North-Western 
Railway, are opposed to those of Karachi. But Sir George Clarke, who’ will 
approach the question with an unbiased mind, will. be able to do us signal 
service in representing the matter to the Government of India, if as we feel 
sure he will be—he is convinced of the necessity for immediate action. A 
subject which is of the greatest importance to Karachi and to the whole of 
Northern India, which must inevitably be taken in hand sooner or later, the 
direct mail service between Kardchi and Aden will, we hope, receive a 
part of His Excellency’s attention........... Another local matter, well- 
deserving of His Excellency’s attention, is the condition of the Karachi 
Grammar School. A’ correspondent refers pointedly to the fact that 
whilst our Governor is inspecting both the Sind Madressah and the 
Dayaram Jethmal Sind College, the authorities. have not apparently 
considered the only school in the city devoted to the education of European 
children sufficiently important to deserve the notice of Sir George Clarke. 
We hope it may not be too late to remedy this serious omission. Karachi has 
long ceased to have cause for complaint of step-motherly treatment at the 
hands of the Bombay Government, and we fully anticipate that the present 
visit of the Governor of Bombay will mark another epoch in the development 
of the resources of Sind and in tho progress and expansion of Karachi.” 


389. “The Al-Hag, having written very badly again about the Hindus 
and having also indulged in reckless abuse of the 
Comments on an Hindu papers, has had to eat humble pie, presum; 
apology tendered by the ably under strong pressure from the authorities, for 
Al-Haq newspaper for 82 nothing but a threat of prosecution by Government 
attack on Hindus in Sind. 
Sind Journal (8), 70h could have wrung from it the recent apology. That 
in this apology is not willingly tendered and is a rather 
tame one is clear from its very wording. It runs 
thus :—* The proprietor regrets that offence was taken to a paragraph that 
appeared in our issue of the 12th instant ve “ Bilious Effusion”’ and to a 
comment that was made against the Sindhz ; however, we apologise for that and 
trust the-same will! be accepted by those concerned.’ The above is at once half- 
hearted and craven. Not that offence has been given or that the writing was 
objectionable and regrettable, but offence is taken (where none should have 
been taken ?) And thus the Al-Hagq regrets! ‘ However, we apologise,’ says 
the valiant paper....... ... Of course, the Al-Hag people know that they can do 
much with impunity. We may state that one of the assertions in the 
“comment ’ objected to was that hitherto the conductors of the Al-Haq were 
only suspecting the existence of the bomb in Sind, but now they were 
certain of it! Why notcallfor a proof of such a definite and serious 
statement? The interests of the rdj require it. Who knows but the 
foundations of English rule in Sind and outside it are being blasted at this 
very moment? Why not take the Al-Hagq’s advice ? ” 


Education. 


*4Q. ‘‘ Professor Lees Smith’s lecture to the members of the Senate of 
the Bombay University was delivered before a much 
Professor Lees Smith’s smaller audience than one might have expected. 
lectures on Commercial We cannot account for this, but if it is an indication 
ay TY 96). 17th of the treatment which the subject of commercial 
sia the _ ‘ Rget education is going to receive at the hands of those 
= g. cols.; vast 
Goftér (36), 17th Jan. upon whom will devolve the duty of deciding tke 
Eng. cols. question of the institution of a Faculty of Com- 
: merce in the Bombay University, we should be 
sincerely sorry that it should be so. When countries like Germany and 
the United States, which have reached a high stage of commercial and 


industrial development. have found it necessary to make. special provision 


for giving instruction } in the science of commerce and business economics and 
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nd n forced to’ follow the example of her 
‘to see how a country like India can afford-to neglect 
cial “education: "Bona: of traders and merchants are 
under the” present system of University educa- 
staal: fallacious to suppose that the organisers of great 

yoru the directors of large banking and other concerns, and their 
. EpBist ng oom attainments of a lower order than a doctor, a lawyer or an 
cin eee was : a eer. The chief need of the country at the present moment is the study of 
_———saitg economic conditions in all their aspects. It is lamentable that our Univer- 
sities have as yet failed to produce men qualified to undertake this important 
duty. Many of the errors and extravagances of the swadeshi movement are 
due to ignorance of the science of economics and the absence of commercial 
and industrial education........... In our judgment the leading merchants and 
traders of this city and the Bombay University should not throw away the 
present opportunity of taking a step in advance under thesympathetic counsel 
and guidance of His Excellency Sir George Clarke and his colleague the 
Honourable Sir Muir Mackenzie.” [The Rdst Goftdr writes :—‘‘ The series 
of learned addresses given by Professor Lees Smith throws a flood of light on 
the enormous scope and utility of commercial education. The subject is 
much talked of, but without a clear conception as to the difficulties which lie 
in the way of introducing it in India.......... Noone could be more alive to 
this fact than the Government, and it speaks volumes in favour of Sir George 
Clarke, that he should have notwithstanding set the ball rolling by engaging 
the services of an expert to enlighten the Bombay public with practical 
suggestions, for laying the first foundation of commercial education in the 

country.’’| 


41, “Professor Lees Smith has now been in our midst some weeks and 
has already delivered half a dozen addresses on 
subjects connected with commerce. In his regular 
Sdnj Vartaman (37), addresses, the Professor had so far contented 
14th Jan., Eng. cols. himself with taking a preliminary and general 
review. He took a step forward, however, last week, 
when a reception was held by the Bombay Cham- 
ber of Commerce to enable members of that association to meet him. 
The Honourable Mr. Procter, Chairman of the Chamber, introduced the 
Professor in felicitous terms and the latte er, 1D acknowledging the compli- 
ment, made a characteristic speech. The general public had not failed to 
remark that in his addresses the learned Professor had made no attempt even to 
outline the curriculum of study which the University should adopt, if it was 
decided to make higher commercial education an integral part of the function 
of the University. Of course, the Professor could not possibly essay to do any 
such thing after only a week’s stay in Bombay. But-as that section of the 
public which is interested in higher commercial education seemed to be 
very keen about having from the Professor some outline of a tentative 
scheme, he availed himself of the occasion to respond to, the general 
desire. Of course, the scheme foreshadowed by him is necessarily cursory, 
and we need not, at the present moment, consider it as a whole. Even his 
hurried and tentative suggestions are very elaborate, and if they are all to be 
acted upon they will have to be spread over a period of more than a decade. 
.seeeeee. Among Other things, he gave it out as his deliberate opinion that it 
was necessary that the Faculty which was proposed to be established should 
not be ‘a merely technical one, but should also give a liberal education as. 
was done in most of the universities in England and Germany.’ The truth 
of this remark cannot possibly be controverted. But it is likely that many 
people may think that Professor Lees Smith’s programme is too ambitious, and 
gee that it would be aftemptirg too much to try to combine commercial and liberal 
Bot education,....... If the proposed Faculty of Commerce is to be a real thing, if 
te our commercial units of the future are to be real forces, able enough to influence 
the larger issues that are bound to enter ere long the arena of public or 
political life, it is absolutely essential that, along with any commercial subject 
in. which candidates may think of specialising, they should have simultaneously 
a, really liberal education, and that a ‘thance should be given to them of 
scientifically studying those local and national institutions in which they are 
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to have a substantial share, in view of Lord Morley’s Reforms. This is the 
real significanee of Professor Lees Smith’s plea for a liberal along with a 
purely technical education in connection with the proposed Faculty. 
neg ... There can be no doubt that he has hit the right nail on ‘the 
head.” 


42. An anonymous correspondent. writes as fellows to the Praja 
| | Bandhu :—* Will you please allow me to bring 
Complaint about the the following supersessions to the notice of the 
‘supersession of certain gythorities concerned, in the hope that the latter 
spe apa ue will take immediate steps to remove the heart-burn- 
MP He Bochan Decide ing, discontent and disappointment of the graduate 


f the Bombay Presidency. : Sr 
: wing Bondhe (35), secondary teachers in the Northern Division, on 


4 


10th Jan., Eng. cols. whom the future of the next generation of the Divi- 
sion depends ? 
i, Tar. We. Pee sVeas .:. .... Superseded by Mr. C. N. Contractor. 
2. Mr. M. M. Balsari ... vi 
yo ee Eee ta ... p superseded by Mr. M. A. Pandya. 
, 3. K. Dalal 
Se ME dy Ex BOIOR- <0 ... superseded by Mr. J. 8S. Kadari. 
me & ae *’ € Superseded by Mr. S. M. Dalal and 
~ a wk ee” ee a i 7 8. Wetus 
;; &. B, Bapre ..... ve Pests iol osotsssutsian 
Bie Om tis Superseded by Messrs. S. M. Dalal, 


ah — 4. & Mecet, 2. &. You, By. 4. 
ei Agarvala “* Parikh, I. A. Ahmadi and B. H. 


» we i De. se ae rey 

6; Me ks Mi Divenli.cs an 
ys ae Ee SO ... ¢ superseded by Mr. 8. M. Dalal. 
, L.A. Ahmadi 


‘In a similar manner the correspondent goes on to show how the following 
men have been superseded :—Messrs. C. R. Munshi, H. M. Mehta, K. D. 
Desai, I. G. Bhayat, R. D. Shah, G. I. Shah, I. A. Sayad, N. A. Desai, G. K. 
Shah, M. V. Desai, and B. VY. Shah. He then adds:—! “If we go to lower 
grades, the supersessions grow numerous, and the 5. T. C. test, which ought 
to be most favoured, seems in practice to be totally ignored, and promotions 
are given at random without any fixed principle. Looking to the rules 
‘regarding promotions in force in other departments, I believe the right 
principle of promotion is and should be the period of service after passing the 
qualifying examinations, vz., the B. A. and 8. T. C.” 


Railways. 


43. ‘There are many grievances which remain unredressed so long as 
they are not brought to the notice of the powers that 

Complaint about the be by a persistent dinning of them......... One 
non-employment of Hin- sych grievance is, we think, that is felt by the Hindus 
dus. om coarse on the serving under big Railway Companies like the B. B. 
pig eres oa (11), & C.]. and the G. I. P., viz.-that they are not given 
191, Tan. posts of Guards. We cannot deem it fair that the 
; aspirations of a man in any direction ought to be 
baulked simply because of the fact of his belonging to any particular community. 
It would otherwise violate one of the first pledges of British rule in India. It is 
a long-standing complaint that higher appointments. in Railway Companies 
are “not given to indians, however well qualified they .may. be for 
holding the posts.......... Tt is, therefore, highly regrettable that invi- 


dious distinctions of caste and colour are drawn éven in the granting of 
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‘ fae ‘chief | reasons tip he snidasinis of Hindus. from 
} i Se Booey anes evthy ds that social scruples came in'the 
th tin ene e bral sch with a number of ‘objectionable’ things 
1 & tbe ; But ast is. no reason why, this cause should. still operate, 
“even “gir ass Hindus do not object to having these things tn, 4he 
CS aece ra s-van round them if they are given the chance of serving as Guards. 
gee eae The " effect of’ this: exclusion is felt in promotion: to higher appointments 
oR gla; for: it: happens: that posts of Station Masters of first class stations are 
a generally filled by appointments of Guards.......... We beg to draw the 
~~, ‘attention of: the Railway authorities to this legitimate grievance of Hindus 
ee * bse ay that it will be duly rr and removed. " 


Raa, 
Pee S ary 


Municipalities. 


a4. “The Standing Committee of the Corporation has, atits last meeting 
practically voted for the filling up of the Dhobitalao. 
Protest abaaek the de- The Health Officer has recommended the course as 
cision of the Standing jnevitable, and the matter is to be shortly submitted 


Committee of the Bombay for the decision of the Corporation. . We are not 
Corporation to fill up the 


Dhoahitalac disposed to challenge the opinion of the Health 
Tdém-e-Jamshed (30), Officer, but -on ‘principle, we are opposed to the 
15th Jan., Eng. cols. | filling up of big tanks and wells in the city, which 


once served Bombay asso many reservoirs and which, 
but for the supply of pipe water, would have still served that useful purpose....... 
In spite of the lakhs upon lakhs that have been spent, Bombay is_ periodically 
‘suffering from a want of sufficient water supply.......... Would it be advisable 
then to go on filling such an important tank as the Dhobitalao? The matter 
‘requires very serious consideration at the hands of the Corporation; and we 
sincerely trust that our civic fathers will distinguish between the small stinking 
ditches, which pass for wells in many of the Bombay houses, and the big public 
tanks and wells which once served the city as reservoirs of water........ Would 
these tanks have been permitted to become so filthy as they are reported to be, 
had the supply from the lakes been limited? And if their present condition 
be due to this dire neglect, we wish that, instead of resorting to the heroic 
remedy of filling them up, the Corporation would insist upon its subordinates - 
to cleanse and purify them and keep them as reserve storage for the use of the 
crowded localities in times of emergency.......... Only last Saturday we had 
a proof of the utility of big, wells at Chinchpogly, when, for-putting down 
a firein the locality,the supply from the water main was found to be too 
meagre.......... Weare not in favour of people drawing their supply of 
drinking water from wells and tanks, howsoever clean, as long as pipe water is 
obtainable. But we do certainly maintain that the fact of the Municipality 
possessing large and extensive water-works is not, in itself, a sufficient 
reason or argument to do away with the old resources ofthe people in this 
respect, at least where preservation is possible. These tanks and wells may 
easily prove very useful, at least to crowded localities, in times of emergency 
such as of fire, or when extensive repairs have to be done to the mains 
and the water supply is suspended for two to three days or more.......... 
Surely we are all proud of our mighty water-works. But that should not 
be urged asan argument forthe ruthless destruction of other sources of 
supply, if they could be well preserved.”’ 


45. “In the report of the Chinchpogli fire, which took place on Saturday 
evening and resulted in the destruction of 126 huts 
Comments onthe recent rendering about 600 persons homeless and desti- 


extensive fire at Chinch- tyte, we find it stated : ‘As there is only a 3” main in 


ogli, Bombay City. ; 
Pp Fane. Taste d (30), the locality, the other engine drew water from a well 


Is. on the Chinchpogli Road, which was exhausted 
ae ee within two hours.’ Is the public to infer from this 
as that. the 3” main was insufficient to ‘meet the emergency, and that, but 
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for the well, the difficulty of coping with the fire would have been greatly 
enhanced, if not found absolutely insurmountable? If so, may we call the 
attention of our civic fathers to the necessity of looking promptly and earn- 
estly into the question ? How many other localities have such a small main 
and hence are not in a position to meet a dire emergency of this nature? It 
will be remembered that the Bombay Municipality has steadily pursued the 

policy of filling up tanks and wells, and that localities, which were a few 
years ago sparsely populated, have begun to be over-crowded. How far have 
Municipal arrangements been improved upon to permit of efficient and 
prompt dealing with firés and conflagrations under these altered conditions ? 
The fact mentioned in the Chinchpogli report should set our civic fathers 
examining the question in right earnest.” 


46. “The over- crowding and consequent ill-health of the poorer inhabitants 
Of Karachi are one of the subjects which are 
Urgency of remedying touched on in the address of the Karachi Municipality 
the over-crowded condi- +9 the Governor of Bombay. When His Excellency 
tion of Karachi (Sind). ve eis 
Sind Gazette (17), 15th proceeds to consider the possibility of relieving the 
Jin present congestion by the removal of the artificial 
barriers which exist against the extension of the 
town, we hope he will read the interesting pamphlet, published by Mr. H. N. 
Crouch, Additional Judicial Commissioner, which deals at some length 
with this subject in a very able and convincing manner........... Mr. Crouch 
very justly points out that the potential wealth represented by the large 
area of the Artillery parade ground is very great. But this unoccupied 
space is not merely a negative asset, but a positive obstruction. By the 
retention of this obstruction to the natural expansion of the town, the city is 
becoming increasingly congested, in every quarter rents are rising, and we 
are steadily progressing towards a condition when we shall possess one of the 
most ill-arranged and the most crowded cities in India—possibly with the 
rise of population, one of the most unhealthy. What is needed is that, 
instead of Government, the Municipality and the Cantonment Committee all 
working independently and apparently with httle thought of the requirements 
of the future, they should combine so to re-arrange the present areas as will 
best provide not only for immediate wants but for those that are certain to 
arise in the future. We hope that, under the auspices of an independent 
authority who can have no bias in favour of any party, some working plan 
may be settled upon in order that the present unhealthy congestion may be 
relieved and that the expansion, which is so urgently needed, may be 
unhampered.”’ 


47. As the Matheran Municipality have not been utilising the receipts 

of the present tax levied from the owners of bunga- 

Alleged grievances of lows on the hill, for the public benefit, it is both 
— -owners In Mathe- reasonable and proper that the house-owners should 
tees have raised a protest against the notice issued by 
ake nd dees the Superintendent that the bungalow-tax is going to 
be enhanced. They complain that, in spite of the 

levying of the tax, no improvements are carried out on the hill. The pro- 
prietors of the bungalows can no doubt very well afford to pay the taxes. 
But they have a right to know how their money 1s being spent, and to 
demand that it be spent for their benefit. Another point that attracts 
our attention is that the tax-payers are not represented on the Municipal 
Board of Matheran. It is deplorablé that the efforts of Messrs. Abdul 
Hussein Adamji Peerbhai and Gulabchand to ramove this grievance have 
been fruitless. This state of affairs is quite opposed to the liberal policy of 
Lord Morley. Matherdn is not a small village inhabited by ignorant peasants, 
but is mainly populated by well-to-do and highly educated men, fit to sit on 
any Municipal Board. The Matheran Manicipal Board should, ‘therefore, be 
enlarged and popular representatives admitted to it. Unless this i is done, it 
would be unjust to enhance the bungalow-tax. 
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He ab yt — au te! ‘dfsies' Hof Watiaiitier State (vide 

par raph 61 of Weekly Repo ré No. 2 of 1909), the 

Of Akhbdr-e-Lsl im retharks thatit the State were to be put 
_ in aie the hiatiagentent of some capable native officer 
not only would thé public be satisfied and the State 
‘benefited, but the Government’s own reputation for 
justice would increase. In case its suggestion is. 
acted upon by Government, the paper is of opinion 
pee gan that a capable Muhaimmadan officer should be 
Ba la “Whit This is necessary, it adds, as hitherto every time that a 
Pe State has been put under management, Nagars or Banias have invariably 
been appointed as managers, while no Muhammadan has ever been selected. 


The paper can see no reason why capable Muhammadans cannot be found 
‘who would fill such posts with credit. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


49. Commenting on the return of Mr. R. P. Karandikar of Satara, who 
had been to England in connection with the appeal 
Return of Mr. R. P. to the Privy Council in the Tilak case, the Shri 
sg ell Satara §=Shdhw writes:—Though nothing has as yet been 
Shri Sn the (154), 13th publicly announced, we learn privately that there is 
Jan. very little hope of a successful appeal in the Tilak 
case. Many rumours are afloat in Satara regarding 
the objects of Mr. Karandikar’s visit to England. It is said that he went to 
England with fat fees to make representations in the Aundh and Miraj 
(Junior) cases to the authorities in Kngland. Mr. Karandikar’s hasty return 
| fo India, while the appeal in the Tilak case remains undecided, is regarded 
with suspicion by some persons. [A correspondent writes to the Shri 
Shdahu :—It is strange that the Tilak appeal should not yet have been filed. 
It is stated that the counsel originally retained has returned the papers to 
Mr. Khaparde and declined to conduct the appeal. What has Mr. Karandikar 
achieved by his journey to England? I learn that Mr. Karandikar derived 
material help out of the Tilak Defence Furd. I am constrained to say that. 
the ey subscribed by the public has not been put to the best use in this 
Case. 


90. The Kdl publishes a news-letter from London, of which th2 

oo RP a ee following is a summary :—The Bepin Chandra Pal 

ae see ey ° lecture series was inaugurated at Caxton Hall, London, 
Kal (118), 15th Jan. on 18th December and came to an end on Monday 

: last. During the continuance of the above series, it 

was proposed to hold a Pan-Indian Conference in London in support of the 

National Congress which was to have been held at Nagpur. As, however, the 

news was received that Government had, through perverse obstinacy, throttled 

the Nagpur Congress, it was decided to hold an Indian Conference independently 

at London on 20th December. Mr. Khaparde, who was unanimously elected 

to the chair, proved that the National party had truth and unity on its side. 
“What” he asked, “is dangerous in our methods and demands? We only 

wish to enjoy those rights which the English, the French and the Americans 

enjoy in their respective countries. If you do not consider it dangerous to 

allow the English to live in London as they do, why should you become so 

oe much exasperated at the idea of the Indians wishing to live in India in the 
meee same way?’ After the conclusion of the president’s speech, Dr. Kumar Swami 
Pg ‘brought forward the following resolution: “This Conference approves of 
ea swardjya, which alone can facilitate the complete advancement of our nation 
and our énjoyment of natural rights.” In seconding the above resolution 
ae ; anent complete independence, Mr. Savarkar said: “The real meaning of 
swardjya is complete independence. Before assenting to this national goal, 
consider the dangers attending itsattainment.’”’ Theresolution was then passed 
unanimously. The second resolution about boycott was brought forward 
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by Mrs. Cama. After giving the history of the American boycott of British 
goods, she said: ‘“ Young India must take up the cry of boycott, which being 
an important means for obtaining swardjya should be enforced in every way.” 
This resolution was seconded by Mr. Varma and passed unanimously. 
Mr. Ayer then brought forward the third resolution congratulating the people of 
Turkey on their having obtained a constitutional form of Government. 
The fourth resolution expressed approval-of the offorts for independence, 
which are being put forth in different countries, especially Egypt, Persia 
and Ireland. Speaking on the resolution about Turkey, Mr. Aga Khan said 
that the Indian Muhammadans should boycott not only Austrian but also 
' British goods. The Secretary of the Egyptian Society said: “May the 
friendship between Egypt and India last for ever. Come, oh Indians, come 
and embrace Egypt. Send your goods to Egypt. We have thrown our 
market open to your goods. Egypt loves you like a brother.’ On the next 
day, at the conclusion of Bepin Babu’s lecture, the Egyptian Secretary went 
on to the platform and embraced Bepin Babu. The next resolution, which 
related to Lord Morley’s reforms, was as follows: “These reforms are so 
trivial and delusive, that they will hamper national advancement and 
engender racial hatred. ‘They are an insult to our intellectual capability and 
are calculated to strike at the root of our hopes.” Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal 
made an exceedingly cogent speech on this resolution. Afterwards, the 
. resolutions of the Calcutta Congress anent Swadeshi and National Education 
were adopted in their entirety. Resoluticns were also passed to the effect that 
the Madras Congress could not be considered a National Congress and that the 
ideal of Colonial swardjya was a useless one and therefore fit to be discarded. 


*O1. “A meeting of Extremists was held on the 16th of January 1909 

_ under the auspices of the Bombay National Union 
Public meeting in at Halai Lohana Mahajanwadi, Bombay, to protest 
Bombay to protest against aoainst the recent deportations and the prohibition 


we ie abies at the of the Nagpur Extremist Congress. Rao Bahadur 


Extremist Congress at C. V. Vaidya presided on the occasion........... The 
Nagpur. following resolution was moved by Mr. Joseph 

Indu Prakash (48), Baptista, Barrister, seconded by Mr. K. Venkatara- 
18th Jan., Eng. cols. mana Rao, and supported by Mr. S. K. Damle :— 


‘This meeting places on record its respectful, yet 
emphatic, protest against the deportation without trial of nine leading 
citizens of Bengal under the Regulation of 1818, and earnestly urges upon 
the Government its immediate repeal as it constitutes a standing menace to 
personal liberty and constitutional agitation in the tabsence of any safeguard 
against arbitrary action. Mr. Baptista in moving the resolution said that 

the obnoxious Regulation of 1818 was borrowed from France and modelled 

after the ‘ Letters of Cachette.’.......... He remarked that the Regulation was 
passed at a time when British rule in India was not yet consolidated, but that 
now a Regulation of that character was quite needless. A short time ago it 
would have been considered as opposed to the British character and the 
British sense of justice, but at present it was being enforced in India rigorously. 
He said that they were asked to hear not only its justification 
but its eulogy. That showed that British character and sense of justice 
were degenerating. The Regulation was a menace to constitutional 
agitation.......... He asked if anybody honestly believed that the throw- 
ing of afew bombs in Bengal showed that there was internal commotion in 
the country. He asked them to believe that the deportees were sincere 
patriots and that they could show their sympathy with them by 
following in their footsteps. In conclusion, he said that their goal was 
swardjya. It was bound to be theirs. But in their attempt to attain that 
goal, they should not break the law, because there was absolutely no necessity 
to break it........... Resolutions;were also passed condemning the prohibition 
by the Nagpur District Magistrate of the Extremists’ Congress and thanking 
the Nagpur Reception Committee for the preparations made by them. The 
Chairman in summing up the proceedings, said that the principle of all 
civilised Governments was-that nobody shall be imprisoned without a trial. 
Another right which every civilised Government allowed its subjects was the 
right of public meeting.” © = 
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-OOU! six] undred, attended the 
ax, Pleader from Kolhapur, the 
‘Taluka and afew gentlemen from 
‘the, singing of the national song, the president 
308 of which he dilated on several current 
st, national education, differences between the 

. A number of resolutions were next passed, 
had overtaken several Indian patriots like 
ya lai, &¢., (2) urging the promotion of the swadeshi 
and (3) is the people to abstain from the:vice of drink. Mr. 
ekar moved the resolution on national education. Mr.Jayram Vaidya 
YL court established in the 
| Taluka and explained the advantages of resorting to the tribunal. Resolutions 
condemning the action of the Nagpur authorities in prohibiting the meeting of 
. the Congress at Nagpur and requesting the Congress Continuation Committee 
to hold it elsewhere was also passed. 
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SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government 
3 Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 

Secretariat, Bombay, 18th January 1909. 
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Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as Stated ; what action. 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Do. na 
Pen (Kolaba) 


Poona wee 


Karad (Satara) 


Poona con 


Karwar (Kdnara) 


Bombay ... 


Wai (Satara) 


Poona pe 


Pandharpur (Shola- 


pur). 


eee 


eo. 


Do. 


.| Monthly 


Weekly 


Do. 


Monthly 

Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 


Thrice a month 


Monthly 
Weekly 


Monthly 
Weekly 


Do. 


Thrice a month 


.| Monthly 


Weekly 
Do, 


Fortnightly 


.|Mahadev Keshav Kale ; 


Govind Gangddhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu. ~ 


Pandurang Badbéji Bhosle; Hindu (Maré- 
tha) ; 42. : 


Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 29. 


Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu 
ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 38. 


Do, | do. eee 


Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Vishwanath Gangdrdm ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali) ; 27. 


Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 24, : 


Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 34. 


.| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha 


Brahman) ; 40. 


Govind Sakharam Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 


Govind Kashinath Chandorkar,  B. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 


.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 44. 

Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
Jain) ; age 45, 

Raémchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 83. 

Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 82. 

Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar ; 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. 

Vasudev Purshottam Sathe; Hindu (Dak- 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 

Balkrishna Raoji Pdélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; age 2S. 

Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 

Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 

Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50... 


Hindu 


Hindu 


Damodar Savl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Mara- 
tha) ; 43. | 

Hindu (Chitpé- 

Hindu (Karhdda 

Hindu 


wan Brahman) ; 40. 
Vaman Hari Dhavle; 

Brahman) ; 28. 
Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale ; 

(ChitpAwan Brahman). 


.| Nard4yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 


wan Brahman) ; 50. 


.| Vinéyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 


(ChitpA4wan Bréhman) ; 41. 

Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 35. 

Hari Raghundth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 

(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... roe 

(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 

Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 55. 


.| Nana Dédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 35. 
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poem DEoTaR ca fh Aes Piha! BA Lette yy aherecm want} ‘i oe fe f 
.| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... _ ...| Shdéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 600 
ee aie kg A Pape i : AS madan (Abro) . 94, | eet hairs: pate 
ak a4 eke 3 oS Aaa : ' , 
aba ie «| Lérkhan 1a (Sin d) ... Do. tl ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) About . 
RS Seat aR ME FS (Khatri); 85. 1,000 
= oe .ao| Hyderabad (Sind)... Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...,; 500 
«+. vee] archi (Sind) ...| Weekly .:.  ...! Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 650- 
ot ma | y) : 3 
++ _ eee} SHikAYpur (Sind) ...| Do. sce ...| Chelaraém Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550° 7 
: sosare Oh tote | 48. 
Ce. Unpv. 
170 Bombay Punch Bahddur... Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 2,000 
ca | ' Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 
171 |GuruGhantél Punch .... Do. ... — ...| Do. ...._~—«..| Syed. Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubalij 500° 
7 | Muhammadan ; 50. 
172 | Habib-ul-Akhbar ... oof =O. ve a DO AA ...| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad) 1,000 
| Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 
173 | Jém-i-Jahannuma .--| Jalgaon (East; Do. pan ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 500° 
Khandesh), Muhammadan ; 48. 
174 | Liberal ... * ... ...| Bombay... es ee # esa ..., Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 500° 
| Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 
175 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbar | Do. ... ee] Daily ....——...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehdlvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1,500 
176 | Urdu Daily 206 vse} ' Oi sat soil 9a sa ‘sa eins ini 
GosgaRa'TI AND Hinp1. | 
177 | Jain ve se ...| Bombay ... ..-| Weekly... ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu) 2,400 
, (Shawak Bania) ; 36. 
178 | Jain Mitra vee poet DO. se ...| Fortnightly ...| Gopalddés Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain); 1,000: 
88, | 
Mara’THI AND Ka’NARESE . 
: 179 | Chandrika ... oe ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) i Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
| Brdhman) ; 35. 
8. Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 


as printed in italics. 


| B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. - pape 


C. The-system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
. List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (HI or @) is the iast letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (3] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


; - been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
: | in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the- 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Kdition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
| 
AnGLo-Mara‘THI. 
45aj Sardesdi Vijay ... oe] SAwantvadi .»o| Weekly... ne setae ae 
Manrartut. | 
1194 Kamegar Samachar »»| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... | Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A., Hindu)... 
(Deshastha Bréhman), 34, 


N.B.—(a) The Editor of No. 20 is Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor, Parsi, 
(6) The Editor of No. 112 is Vithal Gopal Kokate. 
(c) Nos. 184 and 144 have ceased to be published. 
(d) The first number of No, 118a was published on the 14th December. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Under the heading “Lee-Warner & Co.,” the Oriental Review 
writes :— Since the publication of the scheme of 
"Appeal to His Majesty Indian Reforms, we are no longer in the dark as to 
the . King-Emperor to who the real enemies of India are. The con- 
oe bye a temptuous attempts of several Anglo-Indians in 
England. England to defeat-the projected reforms have shown 
Oriental Review (11), how far we can ever have faith in them and in 
20th Jan. those that.are in India. Never was a more selfish 
band of workers united to do harm to a whole nation 
by its base and sordid tricks. Its underhand dealings have been fully 
exposed, and thanks to our friends in England, we know exactly what it 
intends to do to defeat the reform proposals. Weare assured that it forms 
@ microscopic minority and its doings may well be neglected.......... If our 
friends in India think that these reforms will do great good to the country, 
and that they are of intrinsic value, what they have to dois notin India, 
but in England. Their field of operation must be in London.......... Our 
friends in England are few, and unless they are helped in their work the hostile 
clique is likely to give us trouble. We hope that half a dozen men from each 
presidency will volunteer to give their assistance to our friends in 
England........... Lord Morley had recently a long interview with His Majesty 
on the question of Indian reforms. We sincerely hope that His Majesty will 
show the same sympathy and interest in removing the just complaints of his 
Indian subjects as Queen Victoria did. We.are all familiar with the history 
of the Magna Charta of India and the firm attitude of Queen Victoria at that 
time. Here is another similar opportunity for His Majesty of doing justice 
to the millions of his Indian subjects. Let us hope for the best.” 


2. The information wired by Reuter that Lord Morley had an 

ee audience with the King-Emperor has given rise to 
Gujaraty (20), 27th Jan. any a conjecture. , erg say the ate was in 
connection with the new scheme of reforms, while others connect it with a 
projected modification of the Partition of Bengal. There must be some truth 
in either one or the other of these conjectures. Lord Morley must have 
been fully convinced that his reform proposals would evoke a storm of 
opposition from the Anglo-Indian community and that all sorts of devices would 
be resorted to by them to thwart the Secretary of State. He must have known 
that the Anglo-Indians would try the policy of ‘ divide and rule” and foment 
quarrels between the Moderates and Extremists and set Hindus and Muham- 
madans by the ears. There is nothing surprising if the fear of some such 
opposition has induced Lord Morley to seek the audience of the King and 
explain the situation to His Majesty. Attempts have already been made in 


England to stir up Muhammadan opposition tothe scheme. Lord Morley is © 


confident of successfully carrying his Bill through the House of Commons ; 
but lest the Conservative element in the Upper House might hamper the 
progress of the Bill there, it is just possible that he has appealed the 


King-Emperor to bring his influence to bear upon the House of Lords. In 


view of the fact that the failure of the reform proposals would tend to 
accentuate the unrest in India, we have full hopes that Edward the Peace- 
maker will not hesitate to use his influence with the Lords. In making his 
statement on Indian affairs in the House of Lords, Lord Morley was advisedly 
guarded in his language lest his ultra-Liberal views might excite opposition 
from the ignorant and selfish journals in England and impede the progress of 
the reforms. It is, however, to be regretted that the Indian Nationalists should 
have failed to appreciate the broad-minded liberalism of Lord Morley. They 
lose sight of the fact that Englishmen themselves, with an indigenous Govern- 
ment to rule over them, could not attain their present independent position 
without making huge sacrifices. How then is it possible for India, being 
under foreign rule as she i is, to enjoy absolute swardjya and acquire all the 
privileges of British citizenship all at once? We should take into considera- 
tion Indian’s condition and circumstances and make the most of the proferred 


opportunity. Any opposition offered by the Muhammadans would not go. 
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Majesty the ‘King-Emperor has begun to feel 
me pity for the present condition of India. If 
18 Majesty's. nterest in India does not flag, we may 


hope that. goo 1 days are in store for our country. It 
Se ai Ane Georg. 18.H0b yery difficult to find out the causes of the 
vary of State for India. Present discontent. The poverty of Indian people, 


Pe —  sbinedoga: @@; 17th eombined with their unsatisfied political aspirations, 
st ae Jun. | is at the root ofall trouble in this country. The 
ee ) discontent at India would disappear in no time if 

€ 


His Majesty were to instructthe Secretary of State and the authorities in India. 
to confer upon the people substantial political rights instead of giving them 
hollow promises. It is not a good policy to rule a nation by reducing it to 
poverty, imbecility and cowardice. The Indians at one time possessed the 
qualities of tigers and not of sheep. but Englishmen took a mean advantage of 
the internal dissensions that prevailed among them. Lord Morley, however, 
seems to take a pride in having reduced the Indians to the state of sheep. 
It is very strange that Government cannot tolerate any attempt made by 
the people to elevate themselves. The Samitis, which infused a spirit of 
self-respect, self-sacrifice and patriotism among their members, have been 
stopped by special legislation. Some Englishmen are known to make a boast 
that the Indians would be left to govern themselves as soon as they showed 
themselves to be well fitted for such a task, but the policy of the bureaucrats. 
does not in the least seem to justify this boast. Government suppress all 
the attempts made by Indians to fit themselves for swardjya. Even manly 
sports have been prohibited in the Punjab! The discontent in a country can 
never be removed by a policy of repression. The prohibition of manly 
‘ames shows that the authorities wish the Indians to remain effeminate. 

here is always some danger of foreign invasion from. the northern frontier, 
and it would be an advantage to Government if they could, in the hour 
of need, rely on the support of a brave and warlike and not a timid and 
cowardly people. 
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*4, “We notice that almost all the leading journals have declared 

that it would be % most unwise and suicidal step for 

Sectarianism should our friends, the Muhammadans, to agitate for a 

have no place in the new genarate and exclusive Muhammadan representation. 

ee ee 31) Meanwhile, telegrams have been flashed from London 
| 9 ith Jan., Eng ible "of the representations made by Mr. Amir Ali, who is 

ee es the President of the branch of the All-India Moslem 

League there, to the Secretary of State, of the interview Lord Morley had with 

His Majesty the King, and the telegraphic correspondence said to be going on 

between Lord Morley and Lord Minto on this special subject with a view to 
He) making some modifications touching theelectorate. Apart from the accuracy or 
i inaccuracy of these inspired telegrams, it may be taken for granted that Lord 
Morley, while offering a reasonable solution which will satisfy Muhammadan 
sentiment, will hold fast by the statesmanlike principle he has so firmly laid 
down, namely, the banishment of all religious and racial qualifications in the: 
governance of this great country. To go back now, after half a century, on 
the salutary and sagacious policy laid down in the Queen’s Proclamation and 
the late Message of His Majesty the King, is impossible. Nay, it would be 
fraught with the gravest consequences, which would eventually recoil on the 
ee great Muhammadan community itself. It is a short-sighted policy which 
| would attempt to introduce sectarianism in progressive government. 
ae _. “There.can be no preference and no ‘ favoured nation ’ clause in the adminis- 
>. © tration. Indeed, as the great Charter of 1833 has enjoined, there ought never 
~~ ~~ to be any ‘governing caste’ in India........... In Bombay, we are glad to 
notice, Sir George Clarke has more than once emphatically pronounced himself 
against the views of sectarian Muhammadanism. He repeated his opinion 
only the other day at Kardchi while replying to the Muhammadan deputation 
there.’ ay ; ‘ _ ‘ ‘ 
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5. “Our Muhammadan brethren are, like Oliver Twist, akg ioe 
“Oriental Revie wo a1, more whenever something is given to them. Their 
20th Jan. | ' claims are considered and they are given the right 

of sending representatives through the system of 
electoral colleges. But they urge that such a. scheme will. not secure 
adequate representation as those of their representatives who depend 
solely on Muhammadan votes will not ‘succeed.in competition with 
those who get both Hindu and Muhammadan votes, Even Mr. Amir. Ali 
says that the scheme of electoral colleges will not work successfully and 
is disappointing to the Muhammadans. -We wish that. Government had 


followed My. Gokhale’s proposal for a special electorate for the Muhammadans.. 


‘This would have secured to them all their demands. Even now it is not 
too late, and we hope there is some truth in the rumour that Lord Morley 
is contemplating changes in the reform ‘scheme, based on the suggestions 
of Mr. Amir Ali, to suit the aspirations of the Muhammadans. But we 
strongly deprecate. the tendencies manifested by several Muhammadan 
writers and speakers, backed by Anglo-Indian papers, to claim rights for the 
Muhammadan community not only on the ground of numbers but on that 
of its alleged ‘ political importance.’ It isa bad principle to confer rights 
on a certain community because of its political importance. We would 
like to know what community in India has no political importance. This 
campaign of the Muhammadans is supported by the 7'%mes and several Anglo- 
Indian papers with the aim of defeating the noble aims and objects of Lord Morley. 
But our Muhammadan brethren will do well to bear in mind the fact that 
these papers which pose as their friends are really wolves in lambs’ skins, 
for they are really hostile to the hopes and aspirations of all Indian people. 
Their taking sides with Muhammadans is only a feint, a political weapon 
to harass the Liberal Government and to retard the political progress of 
the Indian nation.......,... We would ask the Moslem community to think 
twice before it allows itself to be inveigled by such ‘ friends.’ ”’ 


6. The Khabarddr writes:—The comments of the London Times on 
Lord Morley’s Reform scheme, so far as the Muham- 
J Zc (122), 24nd madans are concerned, constitute a mean attempt on 
aoe the part of that paper to stir up that community 
against Government, nay against the British Throne itself, and against the 
Hindus. The supposed disabilities under which the Muhammadans will labour 
have been depicted in such a manner that the entire community would rise up 
in revolt against the scheme, with the result that possibly the reforms would be 
dropped. ‘Che 7'zmes appears to think that the Indian Muhammadans, besides 
being barbarous, are of a choleric and easily excitable nature. But it also 
appears to be conscious that the recent establishment of the Moslem League and 
similar other political institutions has crushed its hope of seeing the Moslems 
for ever steeped in barbarism. Hence itis that the paper has taken up its 
present attitude with the two-fold object, firstly, of demolishing the Reform 
scheme and secondly of making the Muhammadans the scape-goats of the 
enemies of India. But the London Times does not seem to know that the 
Muhammadans are not now s0 ignorant as to beled by the nose. Theadvantages 
of carrying on constitutional agitation are too well-known to the community ; 
and so it is an insult to their intelligence to suppose that they would be easily 
duped by the insinuations of the London Times. 


7. The Muhammadans have been sadly disappointed with the reforms 
recently published by Lord Morley, The imperfect 

Alleged injustice done yature of his scheme is due to his being not fully 
to Misemreient in ihe in touch with the peculiar circumstances of India 
mae anbacy “ Dunch Bahq- 0d also to the several interviews given by him to 
dur (170), 18th Jan. Hihdu political missionaries. The scheme is 
such as would in a great measure encourage 

the agitators to persist in their agitation for swardj. Itis a pity that Lord 
Morley has not paid any serious attention to the very sensible advice of the 
Viceroy. in connection with the rights of Muhammadans. We must 
thank the Secretary of State for recognising the necessity of giving the right of 


election to Muhammadans. But the manner in which the elective franchise 
con 2255-—4 
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‘by therh is such as will not allow single true 

ted a t'is proposed in‘effect that 75 Hindus and 25 

# th con slvés shall elect three Hindus and one Muham- 

bt the three elected ‘Hindus will be real representatives of their 

ut the one Mu arhmnadan elected will not necessarily be a truly 

fepreséntative. “A true’ Muhammadan can hope to secure only 

16 utmost ; and if the Hindus want a Muhammadan of their own 

n kin, ¥2 gto succeed, they will give him 26 or 27 votes and thus get him in. 

at fuhammadan will surely be of no use to the Muhammadan com- 

ers nth ‘suppose that a Muhammadan member dies or resigns. Ano- 

- -#her méttiber will be elected by a total of 100 voters, of whom 75 will be Hindus 

: a only 25 Muhammadans. Under such circumstances only a Muhamma- 

dan who will serve Hindu interests, and ‘hot those of the Muhammadans, 7 
be et 


8. The condition of Lord Morley is very seculiar. His intellect has 
) bécome blurred by too much philosophic study. 
Lord Morley and his His philosophy has become ineffete by being con- 
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reforms. fronted with the problem of maintaining himself. 
1th Jan. Mdtaram (159), He could not refuse the pay of the Secrziary of 


State as he has so far passed all his days in poverty. 
Moved by the desire of acquiring fame and wealth in his old age, Mr. Morley 
has become Lord Morley. He got money by publishing books on philosophy 
uptil now, but has now to submit to the slavery of the British Cabinet for the 
sake of his belly. All his reputation as a philosopher has gone to dogs as 
‘he has himself become a slave. Lord Morley’ s speech in the House of 
Lords excites only our pity. Init, there is no philosophy, no oratory and 
no sign of executive capacity. His speech is an insignificant medley of 
all things. Lord Morley has simply raved. Being intoxicated with power, 
he has libelled the Nationalists. He has exhibited his heroism by characteris- 
ing all Indians as effeminate. He has resorted to prevarication a good 
deal in order to conceal his terror. What he was forced to give for self- 
protection, he has sworn that he gave out of benevolence. The swadeshi and 
“boycott movements have terrorised all bureaucrats from Lord Morley down 
to ordinary officials. Bureaucrats influenced by the strength of the Nationa- 
list movement have become doubtful of the stavility of their authority. They 
are now trembling at the national awakening. When aman needlessly avers 
that he has not committed a theft, it is natural to suspect his conduct. Lord 
Morley is a philosopher, but if he had as much commonsense as philosophical 
.  kmowledge, he would not have acted like the cotton stealer in the fable. 
‘Lord Morley may swear a hundred times. The Nationalists have grasped 
the secret of his speech. 


9. “Wedding in a Viceroy’s family is a rare event in India; and one 

is going to take place on Wednesday next, whereby 

Good wishes for Lady the families of two Indian Viceroys will be 
Violet Elliot and Lord ¢cemented—that of Lord Minto, the present High 


Charles Fitzmaurice 02 Qteward of India, and of Lord Lansdowne, ez- 
their marriage. 


Hindi Punch (29), 17th Viceroy—both popular rulers of men. Hindi Punch, 
Jan., Eng., cols. in the name of his army of readers, heartily welcomes 
Lady Lansdowne, the bearer of rich gifts for the 
bride and bridegroom from Royalty and from the Peers of the Empire. And 
Hindi Punch,. voicing public sentiment, offers from the depths of his heart 
his sincere congratulations to Lady Violet Elliot, the charming daughter of 
our Viceroy and Vicerene, and’ to Captain Lord Charles Fitzmaurice, the 
happy bridegroom. His felicitations are not less cordial to Lord and Lady 
Minto and to Lord and Lady Lansdowne upon the union which, in the 
a auspicious words of the people of this country on such solemn occasions, will 
not only ‘ give power to his elbow’ as the Westerns put it insipidly, but will 
ioe ~ make the gallant bridegroom henceforward ‘a fowr-armed power,’ as where 
aaa heretofore he could think of only two arms! Gifts galore are pouring into 
a. the lap of the happy bride. What gift can the poor toiling millions of 
Hin dustan offer the happy pair? Their silent prayers and reading and the 
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dest of wishes. for this .Chariot.of. Life, now. starting ‘fully equipped, . and 
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_ The dpbivtanetty of the ptiblis dotigratnlations’ ehgwena” upon 
~~ Lady Violet Elliot and: Lord Charles Fitzmaurice on 
: een ~ (30), the occasion of their marriage, the gala aspect worn 
22nd Jan., Eng. cols. by the Metropolis on the occasion, the joy evinced 
) : throughout the country by the Indian community, 
have been incontestable evidences of the warm corner peoples of all races and 
provinces—including the much abused Bengali—still retain for their rulers, 
and of the affection, regard, gratitude they cherish towards those who 
do them a kindness or wish them well. In no country a spectacle, like the 
one witnessed in Calcutta day before yesterday, would have been possible, and 
we hope the incident will be remembered by those who have been of late so 
glib in their abuse of the poor Indians and of the Babus in particular. Lord 
and: Lady Minto and their family, undoubsedly, richly deserve these signal 
tokens of popular affection.’ 


*11. “We are not surprised that Mr. Roosevelt exhibits in his per- 
sonality the weaknesses. andthe defects of over- 

i Comments on President enthusiastic Christians who have been led by the 
Roosevelt's | eulogy of modern triumphs of Christian civilisation to believe 
“eo 4 - 9 944, that theirs is a divine mission and that the expansion 
sun.” Ene. rN Pérs; Of white races is fraught everywhere with lasting 


(34), 24th Jan., Eng. cols. benefit to natives........... Christianity is not to-day 


a potent force as a system of religion in the daily 


life of Christendom itself, as has been frankly admitted by impartial Christian 
writers, and we Indians have never been enamoured of the ethics of 
proselytisation whether in this land or elsewhere. That is a point of view 
that Mr. Roosevelt and his friends of the Methodist and Episcopal Church 
whose work in Africa he was called upon to bless are not likely to appreciate. 
That is not astonishing when our Christian Missionary friends in this country 
still fail to appreciate it and fondly believe that preaching in streets under the 
shadow of the protection of a Policeman hard by can further the work of 
-evangelisation in India. Mr. Roosevelt proclaims that the British adminis- 
tration of India was a greater feat than any of the Roman Empire.......... 
We donot think any fair comparison can be made between British and 
Roman rule to the glorification of the former and the disadvantage of 
the latter without making due allowance for the progress nations have 
made in heir ethical conceptions and standards. No fair-minded Indian is 
reluctant to give England her due share of credit for the work she has 
accomplished in India in her strenuous attempt to expand her trade and 
commerce, and extend her political influence and power in the Kast, At the 
same time no fair judgment as to England’s accomplishment in India can be 
arrived at and no fair share of credit given to her without an impartial 
examination of the question as to the proportion in which both England and 
India have lost and profited by their mutual connection. At any rate 
Mr. Roosevelt does not seem to be the historian most qualified to draw up an 
account between the white and native races, or between England and 
India on this footing and lay before the world the required balance 
sheets. Of course, he does not know that India is entitled to raise the 
question whether England could not have been more regardful of India’s 
interests in certain vital matters and could not have done much more for the 
millions of this land. What has been done by the United States for the 
Philippines during a single decade? Has England endeavoured to keep up 
the same rate of progress in her greatest’ dependency, the possession of which 
has conferred upon her a unique position in the civilised world? Mr. Roose- 
-velt does not trouble himself about these questions, but indulges in superb 
eulogies of British rule in this country. He is blissfully ionorant of the fact 
that they are questions that will be persistently asked and_will have 
to be answered in a dispassionate spirit before Indians will be prepared 
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; ¢ wre ns ay th the , oe sige reo nie by England in India in many directions, 


Ty lsome. and ungui ified eulbaine are. as provocative of adverse criticism as 
que ‘li 9d condemnation.of British administration. We wish Mr. Roosevelt 
‘ven 3 in his desire to secure England’s good-will at this moment hag been a 
little more restrained in singing the praises of the performances of the white 
taces and the achievements of the British in India, and had wisely refrained 
from proclaiming from the house-tops onb-sided judgments for the enlighten- 
ment of the world.” [The Pdrst remarks :—" Mr. Roosevelt has declared 


that Britain’s work in India is greater and nobler than any conceived by 


Imperial Rome. This, while perfectly true and gratifying enough, must not 
be taken too seriously ; for in American eyes, the Philippine Islands are 
about the same size as India, and their savage populace equal to India’s 
ancient civilisation. And as hardly anybody in America khows anything 


about the Philippines, American polititicians justify or decry their Govern- 


ment's exploits there by praise or condemnation of British policy in India. 
So, Mr. Roosevelt’s: story of the ‘white man’s burden * need no more be 


taken as the verdict of history than Mr. W. J. Bryan's ‘ dead failure ’ mo 


1Z. “The ilony which President Roosevelt has passed upon the 
British administration in India, is a testimonial 

*Rdst Goftdr (36),24th from a statesman who has passed many years 
Jan., Eng. cols.; Akhbdr- of his life inthe political affairs of a commonwealth 
e-Souddgar (20), 28rd where the democratic element is more in the 
Jan., Hing. cols. ascendancy than in any other republican State 
ges of modern times........... The President belauds 


the British administration of India as a greater feat than that of the Roman 


Empire.......... The most important assets of a civilised nation are freedom, 
justice and security. Britain has conferred them all on India, and until she 
gave them, the immense mass of her subjects ‘festered in sodden misery 
under cruel rule.’ Though her administration. in India may not be infallible 
yet on its contiunance and stability rests the permanence of the welfare and 
well-being of the teeming millions of the country. Those who look for a 
millennium in the separation of India from Britain and in the establishment 
of swardj Maay read, study and inwardly digest the words of one of the greatest 
men of the day, one who has presided over the destiny of a great self-governing 
nation of the modern world.” [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar remarks :—‘‘ What we 
object to is that Mr. Roosevelt should have presumed to pronounce such an 
exhuberant and superlative eulogy upon the British rule in India, and that, too, 
in such an oracular fashion. We acknowledge the thousand and one bless- 
ings which followed in the wake of the advens of the British people. But 
Britishers themselves will be the first to admit that there are a thousand 
flaws in their administration. Such bombastic trumpeting from a man who has 
never visited India, has read little about it and knows less, is simply ridiculous. 

If it was merely a trick of trade, a diplomatic sop in the interests of the 
entente cordtale, or rather understanding between John Bull and Uncle Sam, 


we will not have a word to say to the President.......... Butif otherwise, we 


are constrained to think that Mr. Roosevelt went out of his way in the most 
unjustifiable manner. The rulers themselves have honestly come to recognise 
‘that there they are defects in theirsystem of administration and are trying ‘their 


‘honest best to remedy them. Atthis moment they require unrestrained 


‘eulogy as little as they do unbridled anathemas. But Mr. Roosevelt has 
spoken, and we congratulate the British people on the high compliment paid 


‘tothem. A local contemporary, smacking his lips after swallowing the compli- 
ment, exclaims: ‘ How differently Mr. Bryan thought of India!’ But Mr. 
‘Bryan had travelled throughout India and seen everything with his eagle eyes 


whereas Mr. Roosevelt has never peipged 9 un these shores.’’] 


ey ‘It seems , that little or no attention has been bestowed by our 
publicists on the Bill . bogged gine er Hodes of 

Commons.:in the last week of the late Parliamentary 
Guthanoad oF ths raleeng @ session, authorising the Secretary of State to borrow 
a loan of 20 millions ster- Once more twenty millions sterling for. ‘constructing, 
ling for railway construc- extending and equipping railways in this country ; 
tion and irrigation in and also for constrdcting irrigation works. These 
ENGI large borrowings have of late become frequent, while 
Ae gel hog (31), it appears to be the business of a handful only in 
| ene ree the House to challenge their expediency and utility 
without a previous searching examination. Indeed so irresponsible has the 
House become in reference to Indian finance that millions are allowed to be voted 
away without check or control! Worse still is that it has never demanded an 
audit of these huge borrowings. There never has been, to our knowledge, 
presented to Parliament a carefully examined. statement of accounts as to 
how such monies have been disposed of. The Ministers, be they Liberals or 
Conservatives, have nowadays usurped one of the most important functions of 
Parliament. Practically, they are becoming converted from a purely adminis- 
trative junta into an executive one with no supervision and no strict control. 
eeseeeee -Lhis particular change which is to be noticed in the conduct of the 
financial business of the House is exceedingly disquieting. But it is even 
more disquieting so far as Indian finance is concerned. Ossas of debt are 
from period to period piled with but little challenge, while India itself is mute, 
chiefly by reason of the deplorable want of public spirit in the first instance, 
and secondly by reason of the blissful ignorance of even our enlightened men 
on the subject of finance. Of course, itis not a matter for surprise if the 
India Office treats with neglect all Indian criticism, and knows how to coach 
the semi-ignorant Secretary or Under Secretary of State in Parliament, with 
the sole view of burking all discussion in the House, and even of offering 
misleading criticism on the discussion itself. The latest instance of this 
character took place in the House when the Under Secretary introduced his 
Bill for a fresh loan of 20 millions sterling fcr railway construction mostly and 
for irrigation........ As our views both on the question of railway and irrigation 
construction are well known, it is superfluous on this occasion to refer to them 
once more. Suffice it to say that we do not have any taith on the Indian railway 
finance as it is presented year after year to the public. The railway accounts 
are cooked up. ‘That is the long and short of it. Only a small committee of 
experts in railway accounts, absolutely independent and unconnected with 
the Indian Government here or the India Office at Westininster, can carefully 
investigate and overhaul the accounts and inform the public of the true 
position of Indian railway finance. Secondly, we deny that the cons- 
truction of Indian railways or their extension is at all in the interests of the 
Indian people. Those interests are held to be almost wholly negligible, 
despite complaints and continued protests in the Indian Press and by 
individuals now and again. The construction and extension are either for 
military and strategic purposes or for promoting the interests of the alien 
Chambers of Commerce or both.......... Thus not only is the policy of 
construction and extension open to challenge from the material point of 
view ; it is open tocriticism also from the ethical point. Is there any financial 
justice in promoting the interests of a microscopic minority of foreigners who 
have got the ears of Government, who contribute not even a fraction towards 
the whoie Indian railway debt, at the expense of the millions of Indians who 
are the ultimate payers of allinterest on the debt? It will thus be seen how 
large is the question and how complicated. . Itisnot only in matters military that 
a grave financial injustice of a colossal character is inflicted on the Indian tax- 
payer. It is also in matters of railway construction and extension.......... The 
exploitation of India by foreigners by means of railways is one of the gravest 
of. financial injustice inflicted upon the country which Economic History 
in the fulness of time will not fail to record in terms the most condemnatory. 
We feel keenly on this subject and repeat that we deplore the apathy of our 
people and their want of public spirit to set on foot a strong agitation against the 
whole policy of railway construction as now carried on by the governing 
authorities. Under the circumstances it is some comfort to learn that a 
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gdom owned ay: the State or leased by it, as 
sonably: asked mhathit such 4 ‘ large order’ 
lions sterling for ays would pass almost absolutely unscrutinised 
ae uninvestigated in the : Haas 2 "The answer, must be in the negative. 
eo t the House ancl have done might be easily guessed, As in other 
‘ea fiw mportant matters of public works, demanding the tax-payers’ monies in the 
a end, J. so in this, there would have sat a Select, Committee to enquire in the first 
place as to the necessity of the borrowing, and,‘in the second place, as to the 
ae ultimate profitable character of the undertakings. It is a great pity that sowe- 
ee - body did not move for the appointment of a committee to go into this question 
: of the heavy borrowings of 20 millions and:demand the submission of a report 
for the consideration of the House. However,. that was not to be. But 
instead there was a discussion which was not devoid of relevant criticism and 
which is destined to serve as an object-lesson to the India Office when it next 
attempts to warble out 20 millions sterling for railway construction. The 
trend of the discussion plainly indicates that that masterful and secret orga- 
nisation will have to think twice and thrice before if again essays the raising 
of the wind at the next opportunity. Dr. Rutherford very sensibly urged the 
dire expediency. of constructing larger irrigation works ata greater cost 
than 2 or 24 millions sterling per annum.......... But more 
significant were the observations of Sir Henry Cotton who spoke with 
an accurate knowledge of facts.......... He remarked that he could not 
help being suspicious that the large loans which it was proposed to raise were 
really needed to finance the Home Charges of the India Office, and that they 
were.not required for the purposes they were nominally supposed to be raised 
for........... Here Sir Henry Cotton made a palpable hit which the Under 
Secretary of State was able to parry. But this suspicion of Sic Henry Cotton 
was fully confirmed by what afterwards fell from Sir Charles Dilke. We 
may observe that Sir Henry Cotton was absolutely correct in his surmise. The 
ostensible reason of borrowing was, of course, railway construction. But that 
was all moonshine and those ‘in the know’ are perfectly well aware of it. 
The real reason was the question of the defrayal of Home Charges owing to tne 
deadlock in the sale of Council Bills.” 


14. “There is scarcely any doubt that the concessions to the army re- 

cently announced will be duly appreciated by those in 

Alleged unsatisfactory whose interests they are made. ‘The supply of free 

character of the conces- fyel to the lower ranks of the Indian soldiery for 
sions to the Indian Army ylinary purposes will be indeed looked upon as a 


yoni on, the a come material boon, on account of the ever increasing cost 


Proclatnation. of living.......... It is calculated that the proposed 
Praja Bandhu (85), increase in the pay of the native army will cost the 
17th Jan., Eng, cols, State Rs. 42 lakhs, while the extra salary to British 


military officers will entail an expenditure of 
Rs. 14 lakhs per annum, while the grant of fuel willcost 7 lakhs. Thus the 
total annual increase in the expenditure will be Rs. 63 lakhs, which, in view 
of its recurring character, must be pronounced as heavy. The concessions 
granted to the ranks of the native army are satisfactory so far as they go....... 
It must, however, be remarked that by far the more important question of the 
future prospects of native officers in the Indian army is absolutely neglected. 
It is a matter. of history that a demand for improving the prospects of this 
deserving but neglected class of public servants has been made during the 
past twenty years and even more; but so far it has fallen on unheeding ears. 
It is not that a military officer is lacking in the requisite martial qualities 
to fight shoulder to shoulder with his European comrade. More than one high 
military authority has borne testimony in rapturous and glowing terms to 
tthe deeds of bravery, as well as to the fidelity of the Indian soldiers.......... 
In spite of all this the utmost that has been granted to them are only the 
concessions we have referred to above, which, however welcome, cannot be 
considered at. ail adequate. It is, indeed, a strange irony of fate that an 
Indian veteran of. a0" or 55 summers, even’ though covered over with scars, 
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should be. obliged, 40, serve under a,beardless. English ibicthens just out of 
his teens who has not taken part. even in a singlebattle, That such, 
however, was not always the case, even when the Mogul Emperors ruled 
over India, is a fact attested to by history. Every schoolboy knows that 
in the reign of.the great Mogul Emperor Akbar several Hindus occupied 
responsible military posts of trust and honour,..... A policy of trust like 
this helped Emperor Akbar materially in consolidating his empire.......+. 
The question of the bettering of the future prospects of native military officers 
thus opens up the wider question of the policy of trust. Looking, however, 

to the fidelity displayed by the Indian soldiers on the whole on more than one 
critical occasion, we think it is high time our rulers solved this vital problem in 
a satisfactory manner, and the fiftieth anniversary of the assumption of the 
Government of India by the Crown was the-:most fitting occasion for a depar- 
ture from the beaten track. We regret that a splendid. opportunity for making 
even a beginning in this direction has been lost by our rulers, and it is impos- 
sible to say when this burning problem will be solved in the most desirable 
way, for it certainly needs a foresight and statesmanship of a very high order.” 


15. “If what a Surat correspondent has said be true, the Government 
of Bombay have really hit upon a somewhat novel 
Comments on the plan for ensuring loyalty among their assistants and 
Bombay Government's karkuns. It is stated that Government servants 
peri Me the jean bi are to sign a declaration of loyalty on their taking 
Government servants . UP an appointment! Of course, Government have 
Jém-e-Jamshed (30), *he right to obtain as many guarantees as they wish 
23rd Jan., Eng. cols. from their employés as to their devotion to the 
British raj, and to obtain these guarantees in what- 
ever shape they choose. But how far will sucha declaration of political 
faith go? Anything that is compulsory must be held to be attended with the 
risk of insincerity........... In fact, itis hard to understand why Government 
are so suspicious about the loyalty and bona fides of their assistants. It is in 
their own hands to keep them loyal and contented. It is not to be supposed 
that, with fair and just treatment to their native employes, the latter 
will find so serious a reason for grievance or dissatisfaction as to hatch 
treason. Government seem to have awakened of late to the errors and 
mistakes of the past, and appear to be anxious to mend matters in all 
directions. Why not trust to this very sensible course producing the desired 
result ?”’ 


16. “Did the mighty British sword conquer the countless millions of 
India, or did British Justice win over their hearts ? 
The foundation of the This has been made a moot point, but it certainly 
British Empire in India jis not. But man is vain as well as vain- 
rests on the purity of the eer ree wee h ‘b] Bivitich 
administration of justice. Sheen An a ee ee ree ree 
Gujardti Punch (28), journal as the London Times persists in proclaiming 
17th Jan., Eng. cols. the silly shibboleth about India being conquered 
by the sword and being retained by the sword. But 
wise men, both dark and white have long ago admitted that the alchemy 
which made India a part of the Kmpire was “the alchemy of inviolate British 
Justice. One of the causes that have contributed towards the present 
unrest was undoubtedly the impression that British Justice invariably 
failed when dealt out as between a white and a black man. The great 
danger of such an impression extending tothe large mass of ignorant people, 
who have for more than a century maintained almost a blind faith in British 
Justice, and settling down deep in their hearts as a firm conviction was first 
scented by Lord Curzon nearly a decade ago, when he degraded, if not 
actually punished, a certain crack British cavalry regiment for being mixed 
up with an outrage.......... Itis no use denying that “the: present unrest i is 
‘genuine and not quite withouts cause. ‘T'he evil genius of the country would 
have run away with the loyalty and good sense of the large mass of people but 
for the sheet anchor of the latter’s faith in the inviolability of British Justice. 
‘Those Britishers, therefore, who have the best interests of the great Empire at 
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hat nothing’ is done eu stn ciss which 
tiper with the faith of rthe subject race in 
+++ In the critice T eatie through which we are passing 
“wou. on be noth ing st short of a fatality if there were to be the. least mis- 
srr riage of t ale 45 between a ‘member of the ruling race and one of the 
t & peo} @........-. “bet members ofthe ruling class continue to be 
Tarthi mone noblest instincts, let courts of law administer the most 
asa As fuses, let those presiding in them ever remember the great Lord 
; fansfield’s famous ‘words, Fiat Justicia ruat coelum, and what has Britain 
to fear in India? She will always continue to be the ‘brightest jewel in 
Britain’s Crown. whe 


17. ‘The Extremists, if they want: to make real progress, should change 
theirpolicy. Oflate their energies have been confined 
*Advice to the Extre-~ to making preparations for their separate Congress, 
mists to change their convening meetings to protest against the prohi- 
rr, of “08 174, bition of such Congress and passing strictures on the 
— conduct of the Moderates generally. They now pro- 
pose to hold a Congress during the Haster holidays, 
and if that j is prohibited, they will again hold protest meetings. It is no use 
pursuing this kind of policy, for it not only does not serve our purpose but 
entails a misdirection and misuse of our energies. The methods so far 
followed by the. Extremists in advancing their propaganda have been confined 
to the writing of strong articles and the making of eloquent speeches. These 
methods have so far served their purpose, but they fail to appeal any longer 
to the rising generation. ‘The proper method of enlightening public opinion 
is to take prominent men from each province and district into our confidence, 
to place our ideals before them and thus work through them for the good of 
the public. Differences of opinion will always exist, but in view of the great 
good that is to be accomplished, they may be safely ignored. The Extremist 
leaders should not arrogate too much power and importance to themselves, 
but should teach the people how to work for their own good. Thus only 
sound practical work and not mere idle talk are likely to accomplish national 
welfare. 


Jan. 


18. The first occasion on which the public came to know of Regulation 

IIT of 1818 was that of the deportation of the Natu 

Regulation Til of, 1818 brothers. Ten years later it was used again for 

is resorted to inorder to deporting Lala Lajpatrai. Since then the public 

$ _ discourage India’s regene- have come to be fully convinced that the Act has 
gt Kantha Gazette been kept in reserve by Government as a weapon 

(75), 17th Jan. for putting down our leading men. The recent 
deportations in Bengal have confirmed this belief. 

Recourse to the Act might perhaps be justified in times of grave commotion 

or unrest, but the anarchical outrages of a few Bengali youths cannot warrant 

a resort to it. Again, the deportations appear to have been ordered not for the 

purpose of putting down unrest but for preventing the inauguration of schemes 

likely to ameliorate the condition of the people. That the public are quite 

right in believing this to be the case is proved by the character of the deportees, 

who never entertained any desire for overthrowing the Government nor ever 
countenanced anarchy, but were merely devoting their energies and money to 

the amelioration of the condition of their fellow- countrymen. We need not 

point out how undesirable it is that such belief should gain ground among the 

public. In our opinion, such attempts on the part of Government to check 
the country’s progress will strengthen the attachment of the people to swadeshi 

and boycott. The public are no Jonger likely to be inveigled into the belief that 

such steps are being taken for the peace of the country. The more probable 
explanation of repressive measures would seem to lie in the fear of the 
authorities that if India becomes strong enough to stand on her own legs, 

Baglish industries would be ruined, and a time would come when Government 

would. be compelled to declare India fit for managing her own affairs and 
Teaye her to herself. Can Government dare to deny that they have deported 
these Bengali leaders, = kecause they have been actuated by this fear ? 
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18, ‘There can be no doubt that with the beginning of British rule in 
India, the curse of drink has been on the increase. 
Appeal to Government The evil has been fast gaining ground among 
40 fan themselves to @ educated but thoughtless persons, who have been 
drink. of hostility to sping the ways of the. English. The Abkari officials 
“Gujardti (26), 17th 2/80, in their thirst for increased revenue have 
J an. never cared to check its growth. The Temperance 
Conference at Madras has passed resolutions, 
demanding on behalf of the people the right to be allowed to check the growth 
in drunkenness, an increase in the representative element on the local Option 
Committees and the appointment of officers independent of the Abkari 
Department to control the sale of liquor-shops. T'hese independent officérs 
would not be so keen about the increase of revenue as officers belonging 
to the department itself. The most important resolution passed by the 
Conference, however, is that exhorting all the variotis communities to devise 
measures to check the consumption of liquor. The several communities can 
do much in this direction ; but until Government openly declare themselves 
to be the enemies of drink, the evil cannot be fully checked. ‘T'he best course 
is for the Indian Government, after the manner of those of Kuropean countries, 
to keep publicly reiterating their desire to bind themselves to a policy of 
opposition to drink and to help the popular champions in their efforts to 
overthrow the demon. | 


20. “Last Saturday’s meeting for condemning of the recent deporta- 
tions from Bengal and protesting against the pro- 

Comments on the Dibition of the Nagpur Congress was conducted 
Extremist meeting in With scrupulous regard for sober and legitimate 
Bombay to protest against Criticism of administrative measures. An experi- 
the Bengal deportations enced lawyer like Mr. Baptista was in charge 
and the prohibition of the of the principal resolution placed before the 


Nagpur Congress. _ meeting, and some of the speeches delivered were 
age 7 ape (45), 21st y+ather too tame and colourless for the occasion. 
+ SEG See _ Of course, Mr. Baptista delivered his speech in a 


clear, ringing tone and certainly with a certain 
degree of warmth. But it was quite natural for a lawyer to be exasperated 
at the use of & barbarous regulation which was passed a century back when 
the British Government had hardly secured a parmanent footing in India....... 
The deportations set at defiance all the most precious teachings of British 
jurisprudence, and every independent lawyer naturally thinks thatthe majesty 
of law has been grossly insulted whenever deportation without trial is resorted 
to by the executive for purposes of itsown. It wasin such a spirit of a lawyer’s 
righteous and just indignation that Mr. Baptista entered his emphatic and 
unequivocal protest against the deportations in Bengal. Even the jo-hokum 
loyalists at Madras did the same. But Mr. Baptista’ s speech appears to the 
Bombay Gazette to be the pronouncement of an Extremist, and an Extremist 
in the opinion of that sapient Anglo-Indian journal must be denied the right 
of free speech: and personal liberty........... When the Nagpur Congress was 
_ prohibited even the Times of India admitted that the prohibition was rather 
injudicious.......... But the Bombay Gazette is of opinion that-an Extremist 
is an anarchist and must not be allowed the right of free speech. ‘he 
Government of Boimbay have not yet thought fit to abdicate in favour of the 
Bombay Gazette's pennyaliner and the scurrilous writer may fret and fume 
and indulge in vitriolic writing to his heart's content without doing material 
injury to anything or anybody but his paper’s reputation....... The Bombay 
Gazette thinks that last Saturday’s meeting ought to have been prohibited, 
and unless such meetings are prohibited Bombay will be a hot-bed of anar- 
chists from far and near. But though the Bombay Gazette would deny the 
right of free speech and personal liberty to all Extremists, Government do not 
yet think so. Of course, if Government prohibit public meetings, meetings 
will necessarily stop and there is already on the statute-book the Seditious 
Meetings Prevention Act which Government can apply to any province they 
like. But before fulminating against Saturday’s meeting did the Bombay 


Gazette try to understand the meaning of the terms which it was using? - 
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3 ‘ potential rebel.’ But 
remi SP. If 't neett eanks atleast to talk sense, 
what it is. ‘talking abont: At Saturday’s meeting no 
reBe Everyone was a staunch Nationalist, and everyone 
om being a rebel, ‘actual or potential, as the despicable scribe who 
7. MS permitted to aig leading articles for the Bombay Gazette........... The 
—  . ‘Bombay Gazette's purpose is probably served, for it has got undue prominence 
ae nd i dekiorved: vertisement by the shabby trick of falling foul of a public 
“Inbeting ‘of Bombay citizens who assembled in strict conformity with law to 
express popular opinion ‘on measures of executive high-handedness.”’ 


a 


- 24. Commenting on the recent criticism of the Bombay Gazette on the 
| | speech of Mr. Joseph Baptista at the public meeting 
yo a i ame (29), in Bombay to protest against the Bengal deportations 

: and the prohibition of the Nagpur. Congress, the 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar . writes.:—Although we cannot go the length of the 
Bombay Gazette in depreciating Mr. Baptista’s speech, still in justice we must 

say thatit was a vehement one. Considering the present times and the declared 
aims of the Bombay National Union, Mr. Baptista would have been well advised 
in using moderate language. If meetings of Extremists are held with the sole 
object of presenting to the public samples of strong language, the Anglo-Indian 
journals cannot be held to be wrong in demanding the prohibition of public 
meetings. At any rate the language used by Mr. Baptista was scarcely 

calculated to cool down the temper of young men infused with the spirit of 
Extremism. Mr. Baptista may have been carried away by his feelings into 
using the language attributed to him, but we cannot suppose that his 
object was in any way to spread dissatisfaction among the masses or to stir 
them up against theauthorities. On the one hand, the Extremists condemn the 
stringency of Government measures and, on the other, they give cause to Gov- 
ernment for the adoption of them. Who is, then, ultimately to blame in the 
matter? Since Extremists are prepared to undergo imprisonment and deport- 
ation, how can it be difficult for them to discard their vicious habit of using 
insulting and discourteous language in their public utterances? Are they 
afraid that if they are purged of this vice, they will cease to be styled 
patriots ? 


22. ‘* The Honourable Mr. M.8. Dadabhoy had given notice of his inten- 

tion to ask several important questions at the last 

be Comments on the inter- meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council. Those 
pellations in the recent with reference to the alleged chronic congestion of 


session of the Viceregal ; 
Legislative Council. business in the Calcutta High Court, as testified to 


FinéJunied OO. by an eminent Judge of that Court, were of more 
18th Jan., Eng. cols. than local interest, inasmuch as the whole country 
wishes to see the efficiency and purity of the High 

Court everywhere maintained unimpaired. Then the questions, with regard 
_to the prevalence of high prices of food-stuffs, were also bound to elicit valua- 
_ ble information as to the actual intentions of the Government in the matter ; 
cs and not the less interesting and important must be reckoned the Honourable 
bi gentleman's enquiries about the further saddling of the Indian Exchequer in 
consequence of the recommendations of the Romer Committee. The suspicion 
— that the Secretary of State has given away the case of India, without consult- 
ee. ing Indian authorities, and that this fresh burden of Rs. 45, 00,000 per year 
Be is to b6é imposed in defiance of the protests of so eminent an authority on 
Military questions as the present Commander-in-Chief of India, have created 
a most unpleasant impression on the public mind, which must needs be 
removed somehow. The official reply to this last enquiry will show how India 
has been once again treated as the Cinderella of the Empire. As to the 
congestion of business in the High Court, Sir Harvey Adamson has frankly 
acknowledged that Government have, at present, under consideration the 
question of the strengthening of the Court at Calcutta. The proposal for 
the temporary strengthening of the Madras High Court is also likely to 
be considered. Bombay and Allahabad, however, do not, in the opinion of 
_ the Government, need -at present any permanent or temporary addition 
hol the number of their High Court Judges. This should oe the 
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public.......... Government, instead of spending ‘an unconscionable: time 
in their contemplations on the subject, should readily respond to the appeals 
for relief made to them by the High Courts; for a state of things such 
as depicted by Mr. Justice Mitter can never be creditable either to the 


High Court or to Government. The cost of British Justice is already too 
heavy, and the increasing chances of miscarriage are enough to aggravate 
the mischief done by the undermanning of the High Court Bench in any 


‘province. In regard to the proposal for an inquiry into the question of rise 


in the prices of food-stuffs, it is to be hoped that Government will not, in the 
end, throw cold water on the suggestion. The country has been expecting 
the inquiry.......... The explanation, about the fresh imposition of £300,000 


on the Indian Treasury, was not quite satisfactory; it in no way lessens the 


point of the inquiry as to how the Secretary of State came to give his 
consent to the increase, in spite of the conflicting opinion of the Indian 
Government, supported by so eminent an authority as Lord Kitchener ? 
Surely it cannot be that the Secretary of State thinks so meanly of the 
spirit of equity and fairness of the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief of 
India as to believe that they could never be made to see the reasonableness 
of any claim made by the British War Office on the Indian Treasury.......... 
Then, if the claim is reasonable and just, why does he withhold the papers 
from the very party who has been mulcted ?” 


23. ‘There was nothing remarkable about the sitting of the Viceroy’s 
Council held at Calcutta last week, unless it be 
C ate ee the interpellations. And most of these, too, were of 
Nation in the Viceresal ‘ne usual humdrum kind with the exception of two, 
pellation in the Viceregal 
Legislative Council re the ' which were put by the Honourable Mr. Dadabhai.... 
abnormal rise in pricesin ------ Since the present awful series of famines 
India. commenced in 1897, as other things like plague 
Sdnjy Vartaman (37), and frontier expeditions forced themselves upon the 
19th Jan., Hing. cols.; attention of the Government, very little heed. was 
Praja Bandhw (39), 17th taken of the persistently rising prices of food-stufis. 
.seeeeeee Prices began to rise in 1897 and have 
been, with a strange perversity, rising ever since. 
The highest of prices cannot appreciably affect the Upper Ten........:. But 
even leaving aside others, what about the submerged millions........... It is 
these poor, mute, hard-worked and ill-fed people into whose humble lives 
high prices of food-stuffs come with the pain and shock of a tragedy......... 
While the prices of food-stuffs have thus been rising with woful regularity 
what has been the relative position between them and wages? It will 
not do to speak out—quite frankly. Buta little retrospection cannot be avoided. 
We will leave aside the question of private employers and their employés. 
But what tale does the life-story of the subordinate Government servants 
unfold? We dare not say that it is a harrowing one, a tale that will congeal 
our blood or make our hair stand on end.......... Are the conditions of 
existence to-day the same as those that obtained four decades since? It will 
not do to proclaim this loudly, but really it is time the powers that be revised the 
salary tariff to relieve the misery of those who serve them, in good days and 
bad, with such exemplary honesty and devotion. As for private employers 
and those who are at their mercy, the picture is not a bit less sombre. But 
they have this in their favour, that they are simply following in the footsteps 
of the mighty. It is not to be supposed that questions about these malignantly 
high prices have not been asked. They have been asked and nowhere 
more often than in our Legislative Councils, both Imperial and Provincial. 
But the replies received from the Executive Members have been uniformly 
vague, slippery and disappointing. Take, for instance, the reply given by the 


~ Honourable Sir Fleetwood Wilson to an interpellation upon this subject put by 


‘the Honourable Mr. Dadabhai. Said Sir Fleetwood: ‘Government fully 


recognise the importance of the rise in prices and it is engaging their serious 
attention. It is, however, a question of much complexity,’ etc. etc.......... 


We also know that it is ‘a complex question.’ And that is why we think ten 
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Bt, In the Opini mn azette ‘potential ‘rebel. ‘ * But 
‘pray is an Extremist ? recta he ig ‘Tf the Gasette pints atleast to talk sense, 
18 gto tisely knov oun it is talking about. At Saturday’s meeting no 
remist was present. — Everyone was a staunch Nationalist, and everyone 
us far from being a rebel, actual or potential, as the despicable scribe who 
permitted to pares leading articles for the Bombay Gazette.......... The 
“Bombay Gazette's rpose is probably served, for it has got undue prominence 

‘and ill-deserved : die Menmentt by the shabby trick of falling foul of a public 
meeting of Bombay citizens who assembled in strict conformity with law to 
express popular opinion ‘on measures of executive high-handedness.”’ 


Boe: _» 24. Commenting on the recent criticism of the Bombay Gazette on the 
rn speech of Mr. Joseph Baptista at the public meeting 
oth J prea ne a aa Bombay to protest against the Bengal deportations 
and the prohibition of the Nagpur. Congress, the 
Akhbdr-e- Souddgar . writes.:—Although we cannot go the length of the 
Bombay Gazette in depreciating Mr. Baptista’s speech, still in justice we must 
Say thatit was a vehement one. Considering the present times and the declared 
aims of the Bombay National Union, Mr. Baptista would have been well advised 
in using moderate language. If meetings of Extremists are held with the sole 
object of presenting to the public samples of strong language, the Anglo-Indian 
journals cannot be held to be wrong in demanding the prohibition of public 
meetings. At any rate the language used by Mr. Baptista was scarcely 
calculated to cool down the temper of young men infused with the spirit of 
Extremism. Mr. Baptista may have been carried away by his feelings into 
using the language attributed to him, but we cannot suppose that his 
object was in any way to spread dissatisfaction among the masses or to stir 
them up against the authorities. On the one hand, the Extremists condemn the 
stringency of Government measures and, on the other, they give cause to Gov- 
ernment for the adoption of them. Who is, then, ultimately to blame in the 
matter? Since Extremists are prepared to undergo imprisonment and deport- 
ation, how can it be difficult for them to discard their vicious habit of using 
insulting and discourteous language in their public utterances? Are they 
afraid that if they are purged of this vice, they will cease to be styled 
patriots ? 


22. ‘* The Honourable Mr. M.8B. Dadabhoy had given notice of his inten- 
tion to ask several important questions at the last 
— Comments on the inter- meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council. Those 
pellations in the recent with reference to the alleged chronic congestion of 
eerie ofthe Viceregal bysiness in the Calcutta High Court, as testified to 
egislative Council. by an eminent Judge of that Court, were of 
Jam-e-Jamshed (30), .» a ne 
18th Jan., Eng. cols, than local interest, inasmuch as the whole country 
wishes to see the efficiency and purity of the High 
Court everywhere maintained unimpaired. Then the questions, with regard 
_to the prevalence of high prices of food-stuffs, were also bound to elicit valua- 
ble information as to the actual intentions of the Government in the matter ; 
and not the less interesting and important must be reckoned the Honourable 
gentleman's enquiries about the further saddling of the Indian Exchequer in 
consequence of the recommendations of the Romer Committee. The suspicion 
that the Secretary of State has given away the case of India, without consult- 
ing Indian authorities, and that this fresh burden of Rs. 45 00,000 per year 
is to be imposed in defiance of the protests of so eminent an authority on 
Military questions as the present Commander-in-Chief of India, have created 
a most unpleasant impression on the public mind, which must needs be 
removed somehow. The official reply to this last enquiry will show how India 
has been once again treated as the Cinderella of the Empire. As to the 
congestion of business in the High Court, Sir Harvey Adamson has frankly 
acknowledged that Government have, at present, under consideration the 
question of the strengthening of the Court at Calcutta. The proposal for 
the temporary strengthening of the Madras High Court is also likely to 
be considered. Bombay and Allahabad, however, do not, in the opinion of 
the Government, need -at present any permanent or temporary addition 
Dede the number of their High Court Judges. This should satisfy the 
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public.......... Government, instead of spending ‘an unconscionable: time 
in their contemplations on the subject, should readily respond to the appeals 
for relief made to them by the High Courts; forastate of things such 
as depicted by Mr. Justice Mitter can never be creditable either to the 
High Court or to Government. The cost of British Justice is already too 
heavy, and the increasing chances of miscarriage are enough to aggravate 
the mischief done by the undermanning of the High Court Bench in any 
‘province. In regard to the proposal for an inquiry into the question of rise 
in the prices of food-stuffs, it is to be hoped that Government will not, in the 
end, throw cold water on the suggestion. ‘The country has been expecting 
the inquiry.......... The explanation, about the fresh imposition of £300,000 
on the Indian Treasury, was not quite satisfactory; it in no way lessens the 
point of the inquiry as to how the Secretary of State came to give his 
consent to the increase, in spite of the conflicting opinion of the Indian 
Government, supported by so eminent an authority as Lord Kitchener ? 
Surely it cannot be that the Secretary of State thinks so meanly of the 
spirit of equity and fairness of the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief of 
India as to believe that they could never be made to see the reasonableness 
of any claim made by the British War Office on the Indian Treasury.......... 
Then, if the claim is reasonable and just, why does he withhold the papers 
from the vory party who has been mulcted ?” 


23. “ There was nothing remarkable about the sitting of the Viceroy’s 
Council held at Calcutta last week, unless it be 

ied oh ie the interpellations. And most of these, too, were of 
pellation in the Viceregal the usual humdrum kind with the exception of two, 
Legislative Council re the’ Which were put by the Honourable Mr. Dadabhai.... 
abnormal rise in pricesin ------ Since the present awful series of famines 
India. commenced in 1897, as other things like plague 
Sdnjy Vartaman (87), and frontier expeditions forced themselves upon the 
19th Jan, Kng. cols.; attention of the Government, very little heed. was 
: ge nee (39), 17th taken of the persistently rising prices of food-stufts. 
eS ..eeeeee Prices began to rise in 1897 and have 
been, with a strange perversity, rising ever since. 

The highest of prices cannot appreciably affect the Upper Ten........:. But 
even leaving aside others, what about the submerged millions........... It is 
these poor, mute, hard-worked and ill-fed people into whose humble lives 
high prices of food-stuffs come with the pain and shock of a tragedy.......... 
While the prices of food-stuffs have thus been rising with woful regularity 
what has been the relative position between them and wages? It will 
not do to speak out—quite frankly. Buta little retrospection cannot be avoided. 
We will leave aside the question of private employers and their employés. 
But what tale does the life-story of the subordinate Government servants 
unfold? We dare not say that it is a harrowing one, a tale that will congeal 
our blood or make our hair stand on end.......... Are the conditions of 
existence to-day the same as those that obtained four decades since? It will 
not do to proclaim this loudly, but really it is time the powers that be revised the 
salary tariff to relieve the misery of those who serve them, in good days and 
bad, with such exemplary honesty and devotion. As for private employers 
and those who are at their mercy, the picture is not a bit less sombre. But 
they have this in their favour, that they are simply following in the footsteps 
of themighty. It is not to be supposed that questions about these malignantly 
high prices have not been asked. They have been asked and nowhere 
more often than in our Legislative Councils, both Imperial and Provincial. 
But the replies received from the Executive Members have been uniformly 
vague, slippery and disappointing. ‘Take, for instance, the reply given by the 

- Honourable Sir Fleetwood Wilson to an interpellation upon this subject put by 
the Honourable Mr. Dadabhai. Said Sir Fleetwood: ‘Government fully 
recognise the importance of the rise in prices and it is engaging their serious 
attention. It is, however, a question of much complexity,’ etc. etc.......... 
We also know that it is ‘a complex question.’ And that is why we think ten 
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ses higher in this city than anywhere else in India, but as if 
the back of the long-suffering camel, house-rents have 
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i how much longer is the ‘ complexity ’ of this question going to 
nploe those whose duty it was to solve the problem as soon as it occurred ? 
While making all these comments, we have not lost sight of the fact that 


‘While mak have now resolved to take in hand seriously the question of 
high prices. They have appointed a departmental Committee to inquire into 
the whole question........... Does it not stand to reason that this Committee 


would be all the better for there being on it a few representatives of the people— 
men who are in close and constant touch with their fellowmen ?.......... This 
is particularly a problem in the solution of which the help of native members 
will be invaluable.......... We trust our suggestion will be acceptable to the 


Government of India. We propose the appointment of the members from 


each province, because conditions vary in the different provinces. As for 
Bombay, the Committee could not have a better colleague than Mr. Dinshah 
Kdulji Wacha.” [The Praja Bandhu writes:—“ Much has been said and 
written of late ve the question of the high prices of food-stuffs which 
have been prevailing for some time past in this country. Various 
theories have been advanced in this connection, but we have been none 
the wiser on that account. The matter is, however, too important 
to be indefinitely neglected; and we are, therefore, glad to hear that the 
Government of India are contemplating a formal inguiry into this vital ques- 
tion. We are entirely at one with an Anglo-Indian contemporary in thinking 
that the matter should have been inquired into long ago, and the wonder is 
that it has been allowed to hang fire so long. ‘The subject is unquestionably 
of Imperial importance, inasmuch as: it is not confined to one particular 
province but affects the whole of India from one end to the other. The 
question of high prices of food-stuffs affects all classes of people and more 
especially the poor........... For this reason the urgency of the inquiry said to 
be on.the tapis is quite obvious. We only trust that it will be carried on with 
an amount of zeal and patience quite commensurate with the importance 
of the matter, with the result that it may be possible to apply such practical 
remedies as may materially lessen the strain on the scanty resources of the 
middle class and the poor who form by far the large bulk of our people.’ 


*24. “Professor Lees-Smith, whose lectures are becoming absorbingly 
interesting, narrated some startling facts connected 

ate aaa 1 with the movement of sugar imports into India 
ning “abate the por oa and the countervailing duties levied on bounty-fed 


‘high prices. and, later, on kartel-aided sugar, which should give 


Indian Social Reformer pause to gentlemen who think that economic evils 
(4), 24th Jan. can be remedied by manipulating the tariff. The 
operation of economic laws is so persistent and 

insidious in its character that the adoption of measures for bringing about 
economic changes, without a very close study of facts, is apt to prove 
futile, if- not dangerous. Jet us, for instance, consider the su ogestion 
put forward by Mr. C. Karunakara Menon, the editor of the Indian 
Patriot, at the Madras Congress with a view to bringing down the present. 


_ high prices of food-grains. “Mr. Menon argued that the high prices were 


due to large exports, and that an export duty on food-grains must, therefore, 


- lower prices. There are obvious objections to this course, the most. 


prominent of them being that it would be unjust to the cultivator to deprive 
him of foreign markets where he can get more-favourable prices than at 


‘home. Apart from this, can we be quite sure that an export duty on food- 
graina will reduce their prices in this country? If these commodities are 
andispensable ‘in the countries to which they are imported, the consumer 


will pay the export duty and food-grains will continue to be exported much 
in the same quantities as at present. If, on the other hand, the export 
duty is prohibitive, there is more than a chance that the cultivator will 
give up cultivating food-grains and take to growing cotton, oil-seeds and 
other crops which will not be subject to duty on export.......--. No doubt, 

it is not always easy to convert land under rice, for instance, to cotton; 

but it is not impossible everywhere, and the example of Gujarat shows 
that such conversion will be effected wherever, possible, more quickly than 

under normal conditions if the export of food-grains were to be penalised - 
by a heavy duty. If that happens, the last state would be worse than the 
first. Prices would go up much higher than at present and more quickly. To 
our mind, so far as the high prices are due to exports, they must be left to 
take their course........... In the existing circumstances we view with tbe 
greatest jealousy any attempt to manipulate the tariff. And we consider it 
recrettable that the suggestion should come from an influential Indian 

publicist.......... While we adhere to the opinion that a judicious system of 
protection can do great good especially to infant industries, mature considera- 

tion has convinced us that in the present circumstances of ‘the country more 

advantages are to be gained by insisting on the carrying out of public works — ea 
which help production, and on the encouragement of technical and scientific | Bree 
education with special reference to industrial development, than by asking te * 
protection either to the producer or to the consumer by means of tariff duties. Fe 
The industries, which might have benefited by an import duty on foreign As, 
goods, are the cotton and iron industries. ‘I'he cotton mill industry has he 
survived its worst days, and the promoters of the ‘lata iron industry have not o 
thought protection through import duties essential to the success of their a. 
enterprise......... . Protective duties may be useful thirty years hence, but 
just now they are premature and are calculated to do more harm than good. 
If this is the case as regards protection to producers, it need hardly be said 
that it applies with greater force to a proposal to protect consumers. No 
doubt, high prices are causing the gravest hardship to the urban popuiation. 
Families which have lived in comparative affluence have been brought to 
the verge of poverty. ‘Ihe amount of misery and suffering caused is very 
great. But sentiment never solved an economic problem. On the contrary, 
it is wise to distrust all suggested solutions of economic questions which 
proceed from sentiment. The statesman like the surgeon must feel with the 
head and not with the heart. We entirely approve of the suggested enquiry 
into the question of high prices, though we should have liked the Congress to Ss 
have appointed its own Committee of investigation. We have played the Pies 
part of mere critics of the administration too long, andthe undertaking of such ve 
an enquiry would have been a sign that we are at last awaking seriously to ee | 
our responsibilities.” - 


ee 
. 


29. The Bakri-Id riots near Calcutta are, in the present state of affairs, Bi Sa es 
really to be deplored. Although itis sought to lay | ae 
Comments on the Bakri- the blame of the riots at the door of the Hindus, it ma. ‘e 
Id riots near Calcutta. is evident that the Muhammadans were the real i 
Gujarate (26), 1%Vth io awele th ack of Gh i 
Jan.: Gujardt (65), 16th ®88Tessors. Unfortunately, again the conduct of the i 
Jan. Muhammadans appears deliberate, and might perhaps iz 
have been inspired by some big man from behind. i 
For the last few years, it had been the practice for the leaders of both communi- : 
ties to meet together some days before the Bakri-Id and issue manifestos exhort- f 
ing both sides to behave peacefully, but this year, for some reason or other, this 
was not done, with the deplorable results:that we have had. As it was well 
known that before the practice of issuing these circulars was adopted, such riots 
used to break out, why, we ask, were they not issued this year? We hope that, 
in the interests of the country, the leaders on both sides will unite together in 
- evolving a scheme which would prevent either of the parties from being roused 
into committing violence. [The Gwardt thinks that it is better to prevent 
such occurrences at the outset by securing the co-operation of both the sides \f 
than to put them down after they occur, and commends His Excellency Sir ER 
George Clarke’s wisdom in forming the Moharrum Committee in Bombay to | 
the notice of the authorities in the other provinces of India.] 
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ae Sap : ; s V7; TC Sadia 60, ‘the contrary: to a conscientious man.. eeeeeesee The 


- O0th ‘Jan, tng cols,” ‘question of appointing chief officers in several © 


‘Municipalities has provoked much controversy. 


x His Excellency dilated on this point specially in his reply to the 


s of the Karachi Municipality and said that the controversy had 


3 arisen through a misapprehension regarding the intentions of Govern- 


ment in requiring Municipalities to appoint a chief Executive Officer and to 
give him extended powers of control over the Municipal staff. It cannot be 
denied that the question is extremely thorny, especially as the impression has 
prevailed rightly or wrongly that such chief officers being servants of Govern- 
ment espouse their cause in controversial matters. Such a misapprehension 
has arisen, we fear, through the indiscriminate discussions and hastily uttered 
opinions of officers of Government at meetings of Corporations. His Excel- 
lency did very well in saying emphatically that Government did not insist 
always on the appointment of one of their own officers, but wanted to secure 
@ reasonable guarantee of permanency of tenure to the chief officer. Such a 
statement will be reassuring to the public to which this question has always 
appeared a delicate one and as likely to infringe some of the cherished rights 
of Corporations. His Excellency suggested the formation of a divisional service 
of Municipal Chief-Officers. We beg to suggest that the rule may be enacted 
that Corporations can appoint even able citizens as their chief officers. In 
short, appointment of chief officers must not be restricted to Government 
servants. His Excellency dealt with the question of plague also and con- 
gratulated Dr. Kaka on popularising inoculation as a remedy against plague. 
This repeated dinning of inoculation is essentially necessary if outbreaks of 
the fell disease are to be guarded against. His Excellency’s reply contained a 
feeling allusion to loyalty of people and to the welcome accorded to new liberal 
reforms.’ 


21. “The Lévee which was held by His Excellency Sir George Clarke 
at Karachi on last Saturday night was an unqualified 
success.......... The selection of the leading citizens 
a Mae aad who were given the privilege of a private entree and 
pate ne Rae one Paréchi. of the gentlemen invited to be present at the Lévee 
Pheniz (13), 20th Jan. WaS very careful and quite unexceptionable, and has, 
we are glad to find, given universal satisfaction. It 

will be remembered that in his very first public 

utterance in Karachi His Excellency said that he had great faith in the 
advantages of personal contact. It has given us sincere pleasure to notice 


His Excellency the Gov- 


that His Excellency has not been slow to put his admirable idea into action. 


He has granted private interviews to the leading representatives of all com- 
munities—Hindu, Muhammadan as well as European. ‘This is the first time 
in the history of the visits of Governors to Sind that the ruler of the Presidency 
has bestowed this privilege upon the leading citizens of Kardchi; and the 
name of Sir George Clarke will without doubt go down to future generat ions 
as the first Governor who chalked out this new path which alone can lead a 
ruler to a right understanding of the ideas, opinions and grievances of the 
ruled. Jor ali this as weli as for the extremely @ordial reception accorded by 
His Excellency to the leaders of Karachi in the course of their interviews Sind 
has every reason to congratulate itself upon the great fortune of being governed 
by the very best type of English rulers.” 


28. ‘‘ Misapprehensions being one of the potent causes of many evils in the 

_ world, a ruler of a province cannot be better employed 

Comments on His Excel- than in removing them and re-assuring the public 
lency's reply to the mind as tothe policy of Government. His Excel- 
bunicl = the Kardchi jency Sir George Clarke never lets slip an oppor- 
Priental 7 aataen (11) tunity of doing such public service and has in this 
20th Jan. ' wise contributed chiefly to the pleasant relations 
existing between the rulers and the ruled in this 

Presidency. One of the hotiy contested points in connection with the policy 


. of Government towards mofussil Municipalities is with regard to the 


appointment of chief officers. An appointment of chief officers was looked 
askance at by the public who were under the impression that placing chief 
officers as heads of Municipalities was but another name for the intrusion of 
officialism and the conversion of Municipalities into Government bodies.......... 
His Excellency did well, therefore, in trying to remove the prevailing false 
impression in his reply to the address of the Karachi Municipality.......... 
Now that the misapprehension has been removed, both the parties will, we 
hope, meet half-way. Municipalities’ will, if they can afford it, appoint 
responsible men as their chief executive officers, while Government will not 
insist on such officers being always appointed from their services. His Excel- 
lency congratulated Karachi on adopting inoculation as a remedy against 
plague. It can never be called reiteration to press upon the attention of the 
public the necessity for adopting this remedy, so dense is the ignorance and 
indifference of the great mass of people. It is pleasant to contemplate that 
His Excellency’s efforts in this behalf have not gone in vain, for a healthy 
public opinion is created in favour of inoculaticn, and plague figures show a 
welcome tendency of decrease.’ 


29. “In his reply to the address presented by the Karachi Municipality, 
3 His Excellency the Governor removed a misconcep- 
Indian Spectator (5), tion regarding the intentions of Government in asking 
23rd Jan. the mofussil municipalities to give their executive 
the same measure of independence as is given in 
the city of Bombay and recommended the formation of a Divisional service 
of Municipal Chief Officers.......... This raises the question what the 
municipalities of the Presidency proper are prepared to do, and what Govern- 
ment would be prepared to sanction. It is a good idea that the municipalities, 
instead of remaining in mutual isolation, should combine to maintain a 
common service, so that the officers may not only have scope for promotion, 
but may be able to introduce into the less advanced municipalities the 
improvements devised by the more efficient ones. Under such a system self- 
government will be more of a reality. If His Excellency did not observe the 
ripple of a smile pass over the faces of the Municipal Councillors when they 
heard a certain important sentence in his reply, they must be adepts in the 
art of suppressing their emotions. The city fathers of Karachi pleaded that 
the local taxation was much higher than in any other town of the Presidency 
except Bombay, and they proposed a revival of the system of terminal 
charges for increasing their revenue. In reply, His Excellency hoped that 
they would subject the existing schedule of taxes to a severe scrutiny, and, 
if possible, raise the rates of the taxes already levied! ‘The Government of 
India having once objected to the terminal charges, His Excelleney could not 
promise to re-open the question unless a strong case was made out for such 
reconsideration. That His Excellency did not refuse point-blank to recon- 
sider a question once practically settled, must itself have afforded some 
satisfaction t6 the citizens of Karachi, and sent them home appreciative of 
that most winning quality in astatesman and administrator—an open mind. 
The points to be considered are, first, whether a levy of transit charges 
would not inflict an injury on the trade of the city itself, and, secondly, 
whether the Municipality would be justified in imposing a tax on people 
outside the Municipal limits, if the proposal involves such a tax. If, for 
example, the terminal charge would have the effect of diverting trade from 
Karachi to Bombay, as apprehended by the Government of India, the proposal 
might inflict an injury on the city itself, and it would have to be considered 
whether this would not be a greater evil than the increase of other taxes, as 
suggested by His Excellency. If the tax on transit trade would fall on people 
not responsible for Municipal enterprise in Karachi, the Municipality would 
have to show that it incurs expenditure on operations essential to the trade, 
and it has a right to expect a return from the trade, just as tolls are levied 
because roads have to be maintained at great expense.”’ 


30. The address presented by the Karachi Municipality to His Excel- 

eS OG SORT lency Sir George Clarke touched many vital questions 

ombay Samachar (60), of local importance and recounted in detail the 
Yist Jan.; Jam-e-Jamshed me 

(30), 19th Jan. difficulties the Municipal executive had to over- 

he come in satisfying the needs of a city fast rising into 
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: _ dsc the’ ‘ity might’be ‘adequately met the Municipality prayed for the 
vival of the’ s: ystem of terminal charges, which were previously, for a time, 


ee in force ‘at ‘Katéchi: In reply His Excellency urged the Municipality to 


proach Government on the matter with avery strong case and adduce 
convincing roofs answering the objections formerly raised by the Government. 
of India mF i satisfy Government that the commercial community at Karachi 
is in agreement with the Municipality and that there is no other method open 
to them for raising the income required. If the Karachi Municipality 


succeed in making out a case to the satisfaction of Government we are 


confident that there would be no difficulty in their demand being granted. 
Absence of other sources of income the Karachi Municipality would be able 
to prove at once; but it would not be so easy for that body to say that the 
commercial community was agreed on the question. Although there may not 
be any likelihood of any harm being done to the trade of Karachi it will be to 
the interest of the merchants to seek exemption from any kind of tax. Hence 
there is every chance of opposition from them. Ifa small tax is not likely 
to divert the trade from the port of Karachi, the authorities would do well to 
sanction its imposition for the good of the oreatest number. We have also 
to thank His Excellency for his pronouncement on the much debated subject 
of the appointment of executive officers for municipalities. His Excel- 
lency has disarmed all opposition by assuring the Municipalities in Sind 
that it is not the intention of Government to insist upon the appointment of 
their own officers as chief executive officers. The proposal to form a 
divisional service of municipal executive officers is an excellent one, and we 


trust the Municipalities in Sind will give a tangible proof of their earnest 


desire to improve their administration by co-operating with the Commis- 
sioner in successfully carrying out His Excellency’s suggestion. [The 
Jdam-e-Jamshed welcomes His Excellency’s views on the question of the 
housing of the poor in Karachi, and trusts that the assurances given 
to the Karachi Municipality would be the means of awakening the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation and the City Improvement Trust to local needs 
and to the steps they should adopt to relieve the existing congestion of 
DOPe AHO | in Bombay City. | 


31. “It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that His Excellency 
the Governor of Bombay’s reply to the address 

Phenix (13)420th Jan.; presented by our Municipality is both sympathetic 
Muslim . Herald (10), and prudent; and, as such, it is widely appreciated 
20th Jan. by the people of Karachi. His Excellency is not a 
man of eloquence. Heis a plain blunt man and 

loves to call a spade a spade. He does not mince matters, but comes 
straight to the point. The most important portion of His Excellency’s reply 
is the portion that deals with the housing problem. How to solve this 
problem is the all important question for our city. Everywhere, the 
Military have monopolised large plots of land and thus the progress and 


the growth of Karachi is greatly hampered. Look atthe big plot that. 


is monopolised by the Royal Artillery! In this plot, which is as 
big as the Old Town, only 300 soldiers are lodged. The plot is capable 
of supplying good and comfortable houses to five thousand of our 
citizens. It is the unanimous wich of every Karachi man that the 
Military should migrate to the east of the city where they could easily 
get a good parade ground and form a separate Cantonment. We are 
voicing “the feelings of the people of Karachi when we say that the sooner 
the Artillery and the Native Infantry are removed elsewhere, the better for the 
welfare of the city. We hope and trust that His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke, who is a strong believer in the advantages of personal contact 
will be able to solve this all-important question of the hour and thereby 
earn the blessings of the public of Karachi........... Another important 
problem that we have yet to solve js the “Water Problem’.......... We 
are glad to note that Sir George Clarke has promised his careful consider- 
ation to the Municipality’ 8 proposal for raising @ loan for the purpose of 
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improving the water-supply of our city. Apropos of , the renewal of the 
terminal charges, His Excellency the Governor has made a very guarded reply. 
We are glad that he is in favour of re-opening the question, The only thing 
we have to do now is to present him with a very strong case in support of the 
revival of the terminal: charges........... We are pleased to note that His 
Excellency pays a warm tribute of praise to Mr. Brunton, under whose 


guidance the sanitary policy of the Municipality has been progressive and is 


producing satisfactory results.”” [Commenting on His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor’s reply to the address of the Karachi Municipality, the Muslim Herald 
remarks :—“ His Excellency’s recent speech at Karachi was marked by that 
breadth of view and liberality of sentiment which have always been the in- 
separable characteristics of all his public orations. A remarkable feature in 
all these utterances is the entire absence of the personal element; egotism 
has always been conspicuous by its absence, whilst to personalities His Excel- 
lency is an utter stranger.’’| 


*32Z. “ His Excellency Sir George Clarke, in his speech at the opening of a 

new wing to the Civil Hospital at Karachi, summed up 

Comments on His Excel- veryclearly the advance thathad been madein India 
lency the Governor of jin the popular recognition of the benefits of scientific 
Bombay's speech at the medical treatment and the increasing use which is 


opening of the new win : 
a ee oi vil Hospital : made of hospitals and dispensaries. ‘I’o bring proper 


ixvkih?: medical treatment and nursing within reach of any- 
Pdrsi (34), 24th Jan., thing more than the merest fringe of the population, 
Eng. cols. however, there is a vast amount of work still to be 


done. At present the average inhabitant has so little 
money that he suffers rather than pay for treatment; and we cannot tell yet 
whether the adjustment of wages to the rise in prices will leave a bigger 
margin on which necessity can draw. One handicap at present is that young 
people, who train as doctors and nurses, not only need a fairly expensive stock 
of books, &c., but during their course of instruction they learn to enjoy comforts 
and luxuries to which they were formerly indifferent. Not but what their 
life remains simple enough when all is done ; but it is not quite so cheap and 
Spartan as in former days; and this tends to make their ministrations less 
accessible to the poor. We cannot, of course, expect doctors and nurses to live 
on coolie wages; but we have to recognise the fact that the great bar to the 
general- population getting the benefit of modern medicine is not so much 
prejudice or superstition as sheer poverty. The extent to which charity can 
supply the need, even supplemented though it be by Government, is 
strictly limited; and the problem is to get a knowledge of simple 
medicine and hygiene, if not actually into the heads of the people, at least 


within easy reach of their slender pockets.” 


33. In his reply to the address of the National Muhammadan Associa- 
tion of Sind His Excellency. has made a weighty 

Comments on His pronouncement. His Excellency gave the Associa- 
Excellency the Governor tjon to understand that the Government had ‘ decided 
of Bombay's reply to the 9 introduce in the Legislative Council a Bill which 


-oncig toda bags ge will enable any Local Board to levy a special cess 


we of a quarter-anna in the rupee of land revenue and 

walt geet ee to apply the fund thus raised to the furtherance of 
ddgar (20), 23rd Jan. primary education and to the grant of scholarships 
| to pupils attending secondary schools and colleges.’ 
This is welcome news. It seems from this that the Government have now 
come definitely to recognise the need, felt by the public, of making primary 
education free and compulsory. As this special cess is to fall on the agricul- 
turist, there can be no doubt that it is the intention of Government to make 
primary education free and compulsory for,the ryots. Butitis still more gratify- 
ing to note that the intentions of Government are not limited to primary edu- 
cation alone but extend to secondary and higher education as well, This is a 
welcome change in the educational policy of Government ; and we are confident 


that its results would be equally advantageous both to the rulers and the ruled. 


Over and over again have we shown how the inability of the masses to 
von 2255—8 | | 
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d- consequent inability ‘to ‘ turr 4 th ‘her voittive todusbey thet 
‘to “which ‘they’ ‘have | been accustomed. Now that Government ate 
) afford the ne y 'Lecal Boards to enable thém ‘to 
ee senna ‘educational needs of the day, the question naturally arises as to 
Stet Gov armeist intend'to do for the Municipalities. We think the existing 
: iy 4s -sufficient‘for the latter bodies as it enables them to make education 
free: ‘and levy the necessary cess; but hitherto they could not exercise these 
érs on account of the unwillingness of Government to accord the necessary 
sanction. But the circumstances have now changed. We trust that next week 
the Bombay Corporation would ‘set an example to its sister institutions by 
deciding in favour of making primary education free and compulsory. His 
‘Excellency’s answer to the demand of the Muhammadans for enlistment 
in Government service in larger proportion would, we hope, be found 
on patient consideration to be one having at heart the greatest good 
of the entire -community,- Any concession to the Muhammadan~ demand 
would, as declared by His Excellency, make them indifferent to the higher 
branches of education and confine them to the lowest strata of public 
service. Again, it is to the interest of Government departments that 
persons with high qualifications should invariably be taken up for them; 
but the demand of the Muhammadan Association is against the main- 
tenance of efficiency in Government service. It is a well-known fact that 
oe persons with little education are often liable to be duped-into doing the very 
: - thing they ought not to do. Hence the need of taking up better qualified and 
= better educated persons in Government employ. ‘The claim advanced by the 
as Muhammadan Association on behalf of their community for freer entrance into 
Government service is therefore unnatural. The present backwardness of the 
Mukammadans is not at all due to any inherent incapacity, butis the result of 
their own indifference and indolence. It is time for them to shake off both of 
these, and if they do so, they will not fail to have their claims duly recognised 
at no distant date. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar makes somewhat similar remarks 
De on the subject of the claim set up by the Muhammadans for freer employment 
a in public service.| 
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34. “In laying the foundation stone of a new boarding-house at the 

Sind Madressah in Karachi, His Excellency the 

Comments on His Governor alluded to a generally acknowledged defici- 

Excellency the Governor ency in the Indian system of education. That 

ey: of Bombay’s speech in lay- deficiency is the absence of religious instruction ; 


ae ing the foundation stone . 
uae | new hostelfor the Sing 224 its results, His Excellency thought, are increas- 
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Madressah at Karachi. ingly serious. Ifso, should there be no remedy ? 
Indian Spectator (5), Religious neutrality and religious indifference are 
23rd Jan. two distinct policies; while the State 1s committed, 


and has rightly committed itself to the former, the 
justification for the latter must be found elsewhere than in the duty of respect- 
ing all religions alike. It is the fear of being denounced in Exeter Hall that 
must prevent a Christian Government from making arrangements for the 
teaching of other religions in the State schools. It is that fear which compels 
British administrators to be silent witnesses of an evil that is becoming 
increasingly serious, unable to raise a finger for its removal. His Excellency 
the Viceroy said to a religious deputation some time ago that in the boarding- 
houses, connected even with State colleges, each community has an opportu- 
nity of making arrangements for the teaching and daily practice of its own 
religion. It will take a considerable time before a sufficient number of 
boarding-houses are provided. But have Government seriously thought of 
supplying the deficiency even in existing boarding-houses ? What is required 
is to call together the leading men of each community and intimate to them 
that facilities would be afforded in the hostels for instruction being given, or 
rites and ceremonies being observed, if the community would take the respon- 
sibility of appointing qualified men at its own cost. If the community be 
indifferent, the blame’ does not rest with Government. But the indifference of * 
‘Government i is distinguishable from their neutrality.” 
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*35 The Bombay Punch Bahddur addresses the following - exhortations 
to the ‘Sunni Muhammadans:—The Moharrum 18 

Exhortation tothe Sun- the time ta show your valour. Do not let .the 
nis of Bombay to forbear opportunity slip or else you will have to be sorry for 
from violence during the it aj] your lives. . If you do not prove ‘the beauty 


though ‘provoked by ge and glory of Islam‘on this occasion, you will disgrace 


Shia. yourselves in the eyes of the Moslem world. You 
~ Bombay Punch Bahd- will perhaps be stimulated by this warning of ours to 
dur (170), 25th Jan. put your hand to your clubs and to fight; but ponder 


well before you do anything of the sort. You have 
done that several times and what were the consequences? In these days 
such rashness results in the loss of life and the taunts and reproaches of the 
world. We advise you to overcome the other party, not by clubs; but, as 
the Bohras have thrown themselves on your good-will, we advise you to 
treat them in the same spirit of courtesy and kindness. It is not enough 
that you should forbear from irritating or molesting them; but even if you 
are provoked by them, you should not mind it and behave as if nothing had 
been done to you. If you take it into your heads to revenge yourselves, you 
will see the streets piled up with the corpses of your own kith and kin and the 


jails overcrowded with the men of your community. God forbid that it (oer 
should be so. : "Beas 


36. Of all the benevolent schemes inaugurated by His Excellency Sir ee ee 
. George Clarke, none can be considered more im- ee es 
Suggestions to the portant than that of the Medical Congress in Bom- 
sees Medical bay. Millions of the people perish in this country 
ongress in Bombay. : 
Gujardti Punch (28), OW'DS to the ignorance of the masses regarding 
11h Fan sanitation. ‘The only way of checking this drain of ‘hoe 
human life is to improve the sanitation of the coun- he 
try and to raise the level of sanitary education among the masses. In our t 
opinion the Medical Congress should take seriously in hand the problem of 
driving away Plague, Cholera and Malaria. For this purpose, a joint committee 
consisting of native doctors, learned in ancient Ayurvedic as well as modern 
medical lore, medical experts from Kurope and leading medical practitioners of 
this Presidency should be formed. ‘This Committee should be assigned the task 
of moving about through the affected areas, making minute observations and, 
as the result of their observations, making suggestions both tothe public and 
to the Government as to the best and most practical method of combating 
these diseases. The holding of the Congress by itself will not be of much 
practical value unless the good work initiated by it is continued in future. oa 
The inclusion of Ayurvedic native physicians will give them and their :. & 
Kuropean compeers an opportunity of interchanging their views and be 
discussing their respective systems to the mutual advantage of both 
parties. On the whole the Congress will do great good to the country, and 
it is His Excellency Sir George Clarke who is to be thanked for it. 


3/7. It would have been better had Government appointed an unofficial 
native of wide experience as the colleague of Mr. Mead 
Suggestions to Govern- jin the special duty of investigating into the question 
ment in connection with of the expansion of Bombay. ‘The dearth of land for 


the scheme for the ex-— bith Ain i i m aes t 
pansion. of Rotubay. | g purposes in the city and the consequen 
Kaiser-e-Hind (31),17th ighrents have driven the poor to live in the suburbs. 
Jan. If private speculators were given the opportunity of 
buying suburban land for building purposes, the main 
object of Government in taking all the trouble to relieve the overcrowding 
in the city would fail, for these people would willingly pay extravagant 
prices for the land and would charge exorbitant rents from their tenants to 
compensate themselves for the high prices paid by them. Government should, 
therefore, either give out these lands to corporate bodies, or reserve ‘them 
for themselves and get the buildings constructed through departmental agency 
for the people. In this connection Government ought further to change 
their revenue policy. There ought to be permanent settlements in respect of 
these lends so that people may not suffer through any subsequent raising of the 
assessment. Again, the building fines levied’ by Government are excessive. 
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a EE i eT ORs Od tar gee baer oe He PEO ee | ‘a ede 
\» 88. Welearn froma very:reliable source that owing to the unsatisfactory 
rit ie anes _. character of the season in the Mehmdabad Taluka of 


» Comments.on a the Kaira District, Government had last year sus- 
wee by the Collector of | pended there the collection of the land assessment 
anes the Mehined. 170m some of the khatedars. This year, too, the 


revenue in 
SA alien C8 crops have not been sufficiently good to enable people 
- Sdnj Vartamdn (87), %0 pay up the dues of both the years together. The 
16th Jan. Collector has, therefore, issued an order requiring 


| the “agriculturists’’ to pay up the dues of the 
present year only, but calling upon Sawkars to pay up those of both years. 
This order is’ in conflict with the Press Notes issued by Government from 
time to time, declaring thai no distinction will be made between ‘ Sawkars’ 
and ‘cultivators’ in the matter of remissions. This departure from the 
Government orders is a sign that either the Collectors disregard the Govern- 
ment orders or that Government do not take sufficient care to inquire whether 
their orders are obeyed or not. Such incidents bear out the remark made by 
Sir Phirozeshah Mehta in a sitting of the local Legislative Council of 1907, 
that the Civilians, like the Bourbous, will neither learn nor forget any- 
thing. We hope that Government will inquire into this matter. ' 


39. “The Kuropean manager ofa certain estate in Burma fires three shots 
successively with a revolver atthree Indians. One 

_ Comments on the shoot- of the victims is seriously injured, another slightly, 
ing by a European at ond the third miraculously escapes. This is described 
aes fas en (30), 8 ‘indiscriminate’ shooting. Pray, what would 
20th Jan., Eng. cols. | be discriminate shooting then? Whenever an 
attempt is made on the life of a European, it is, 

characterised by our Anglo-Indian contemporaries as an outrage. It is, 
besides, described as cowardly. But a HKuropean shoots successively three 
natives, who are absolutely helpless and defenceless inasmuch as they are not 
armed like him, and it is put down as a bit of ‘indiscriminate shooting’, just 


as if a shikari had, in hunting, shot « hound while aiming at a jackal! 


Where is the indignation in this case which one always sees depicted in the 
reports of assaults by natives on Huropeans? And what wonder if such 


distinction appears to natives to be a proof of almost heartless indifference on 
the part of Europeans towards them, and is interpreted as callous disregard of 


not only Indian rights but Indian life ?” | 


40. The recent disturbance created by some Baluchi sepoys at Poona 

, shows that there must be some truth in the numerous 
Comments on the complaints that are received about the conduct of 
Baluchi disturbance at Baluchi sepoys at Belgaum. It is really surprising 
+ Oraeari (121), 19th Jan, that we should be reminded of the Pindharis in 
a eS ' these days when so much is heard of military 
discipline. Such a disturbance, however, is the natural consequence of the 
growing policy on the part of Government to enlist wild frontier men in the 
Indian army in preference to Indians. Mercenary motives alone induce 
these tribesmen to join the army and an example of the evils of such a policy 
of recruitment can best be seen in the disturbance created by the Baluchi 


sepoys at Poona. 


41. Government have admitted in their reply to a question of the 
) Honourable Mr. Khare’s that they had no definite 
The Punitive Police at jnformation as to how many crimes had been com- 


Kelshi (Ratndgiri). mitted by the Brahmins of Kelshi (district Ratnagiri) 


“ae ets a18) oo when «they imposed punitive police on that 


community. Government do noi seem to have given 
the Brahmins a hearing before they passed orders 


on the point. Was it not necessary to have given them the opportunity 
-¢o defend themselves? The question is one of principle.’ We hope His 


ae . 
‘ 
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'Bxcellency Sir George Clarke will receive a deputation of the Brahmins of 
‘ Kelshi or otherwise make himself acquainted with the fact of the situation. 
[The Kdl gives.the chief points of tha memorial forwarded to His Excellency 
by the Brahmin inhabitants of Kelshi and remarks that though five months 
-have elapsed since the imposition of the punitive Police at the place the 
‘wuthorities. have not been able to detect the offenders. It adds that the 
“punitive Police are as dull as the local Police.] 


' 42. We are given to understand that the Honourable Mr. Gokhale has, 

3 through his solicitors Messrs. Dikshit Dhanjishaw 

and Soonderdas, issued a notice against Mr. K. K. 

_ Comments on the notice Fadke, editor, Hindu Punch, Thana, calling upon 

issued by a. Honourable him to withdraw unconditionally certain allegations 

reg : Coes io and imputations made against him in the Hindu 
e editor of the IZindu | Pee 

Punch Punch, to undertake not to malign him in future, to 

Dnydn Prakdsh (41), pay Rs. 1,000 to the Depressed Classes Mission fund 

24th Jan.; Hindu Punch ‘and Rs. 1,000 to Prof. Karve’s Widows’ Home by way 


(115), 27th Jan.’ of penalty. In the event of Mr. Fadke’s not agreeing 
to these terms within one week the Honourable Mr. Rae 
Gokhale would proceed to adopt steps against him, civil, criminal or both, as t Wien 


he may be.advised to do. [The Hindu Punch publishes the notice in full and 
observes that the matter will be fully dealt with in its next issue.] 


43. An anonymous writer in the Arya Prakdsh tries to disprove the 
theory widely accepted by people in this country oe 

The mill troubles in that the present industrial distress in England is due By. Sa 
England are not due to to the operation of the swadeshi movement in India. | a ee 
the success of swadeshi in FH points out that the latest published Import and Bins 
ce Prakash (22), 17th Export Statistics for India clearly expose the fallacy ie 
Jan. < of this belief. The swadeshi mills, he adds, have 
suffered equally with the English mills, and that the 

troubles of both are to be ascribed to the same source, viz., the increasing 
poverty of the people and their consequent inability to buy goods. 
He condemns the present movement as mere froth, with very little of substance 
in it, and exhorts the wealthy Indians to place it upon amore solid and 
enduring basis, by sending out young men to foreign countries to study new 


' arts and industries. 


Legislation. 


44. We welcome the introduction into the Supreme Legislative Council 

of the Indian Paper Currency Act Amendment Bill 

Comments on the Indian sg its provisions are likely to afford additional faci- 
Paper. Currency Act Jities to the public in the matter of trade and busi- . 
a noone ra ca har (60), 2°: The Bill declares the five-rupee note to be —) 
eg sgh mi Jaime ‘egal tender throughout British India, including | 
(64), 16th Jan. Burma. Limitations imposed on the currency of 
paper money and its restriction to a small pro- 

vince inflict a good deal of hardship, especially upon illiterate rustics. 
The obligation to pay a commission for the cashing of currency notes of 
other circles generally detracts from their value. The usefulness of 
currency notes is more appreciated if they are made acceptable as legal 
tender whenever and wherever they are tendered throughout the country. 
In countries where such is the case notes are freely used by the masses 
and their supply is not disproportionately low as is the case in India. 
Unfortunately the situation in India is quite unsatisfactory, and hence it is 
desirable that immediate attention should be paid to its improvement. The 
present Bill has this object in view; but its provisions make only the five- 
rupee note a legal tender throughout British India. This is no doubt a happy 
change : but considering the comparatively small number of five-rupee notes 
in circulation and the extensive use of ten-rupee notes for trade purposes, 
Government, ought to have extended the provisions of the Bill under dis- 
cussion to the ten-rupee note as well. In trade circles Government currency 
“notes admittedly occupy a higher place than hundis; but this’ very fact is 
regarded as a barrier agamst their being made universal legal tender. For 
CON 2255—9 . 


ts would transmit: curteney notes: instead 
a9 their debts and: « large accumulation of them. ati a 
erhaps make if difficult forthe local authorities. to cash 
mall’at-once:. DB 4 experience does not justify these apprehensions *; and 
onsequently Government ‘ought to have thought seriously of issuing the univer- 
il ten-rupee: hhoterantl making it @ legal tender throughout India. Granting, 
- however, that the fears of a heavy demand for cash on the public treasuries 
of particular places in return for currency notes are not groundless, are not 
07 vernment. bound, under the existing law, to keep their coffers well-supplied 
“with cash to meet such demand? The ‘present state of affairs leads one to 
“believe that Government are not competent to do so. It is not safe for 
Government ‘that this impression should be allowed to. take hold on the 
. mind of the public for any length of time, and consequently it behoves the 
_ authorities to make the ten-rupee note a legal tender throughout. the country 
ata very early date. [The Evening Jdme writes in a similar strain.] 


Education. 


Z 


45. “ The object of the reforms proposed by the Bombay Government 
is to make education more efficient, and not, 
Comments on the Bom- professedly, to make it less harmful. They alm at 
_ bay Government's propo- thoroughness and practicalness, especially in the 
sals re the remodelling of physical sciences. When education is made more 
. the University curricula. heath eal tical it fact Lh 
Indian Spectator (5), ®Mcient and practical, it may have an effect on the 
BBA: Tan. association of the rising generation with the politics 
of the country. There are some people who believe 
that the education now given to most young men is of a kind which, partly from 
its quality and from its deficiencies, does not enable the acquirers to get on 
“to their satisfaction in the world, and hence they grow dissatisfied. This is 
an opinion which cannot be easily put to any crucial test and verified; all 
_that Government can do is to make the education more thorough and 
practical, and watch the effects. It will be some, perhaps many, years before 
the results of the experiment can be prenounced to be decisive. And who 
- knows that, before that period is reacned, other causes, besides inefficient 
education, will not contribute to make the politics too lively and exciting for 
the authorities—causes such as the increased share allowed to the people in 
local self-government? ‘'‘l'o try to achieve a definite political result by means 
of educational reform would be running after a mirage. Apart from the 
benefit to the State, the benefit of a practical and well-grounded education to 
the individual is great, and all parents must be thankful for the attempts 
made by Government and the Universities to secure that benefit. The 
changes proposed in Bombay are all towards this end. There are only two 
changes which may arouse suspicion in the minds of politicians of a certain 
school—the diminished importance that would be attached to the second 
language in the course for the B. A. degree, and increased importance that 
would be attached to the history of India, particularly of the British period. 
Those who talk of a national system of education would have more attention 
paid to Indian languages, and not less. There are some people who would be 
glad if all the Universities combined to make a knowledge of Hindi or 
Hindustani compulsory on the part of all educated men, so that these may 
have a common Indian vernacular for the exchange of thoughts, whereas at 
_ present English is the only common language for all India.......... While the 
Nationalist is partial to the languages of his country, he has no particular 
pe rtiality for the history of his land—at least not the whole of it. The 
istory of aes except for a few episodes here and there, was not a history 
of a struggle for freedom. The rise of the Mahratias, and the biographies of 
_& few patriots who tried to shake off the suzerainty of aliens, would be popular 
subjects of study with the Nationalists. But the history of the rise and 
consolidation of the British Government. would only tend to bring into 
_more prominent relief the inaptitude of the aspiration for freedom and the 
| ingratitude of any endeavour to shake off. the gis of a power whose 
sRPeNTApINN on the scene was the salvation of the country.” 


‘i 


46. s The. public is frequently. ‘treated . to intimations | about the 
Secretary of State having appointed, graduates of 
Alleged . need of a English Universities to the Indian Educational 


more liberal policy in the §ervice. No doubt. most of these new appointments 


imatter of appointment of _ 
‘Tnitians in the Educati onal are being made to: fill the vacancies caused by the 


Borvite: death. or retirement of incumbents who were 
thn -icJardekea (30), themselves sent. out from England. But it may 
21st Jan , Eng. cols. well be asked if a more liberal policy in the matter 
of appointments to the Indian Educational Service 

may not be initiated by a Secretary of State who has already done so 
much to satisfy Indian aspirations? The opening up of a few positions 
at. the top, in the shape of appointments to the Executive Councils of 
Government, would be a very poor boon, if the avenues to public appoint- 
ments in the different grades of the various services were not also considerably 
widened. In the Railways, the Telegraph and other branches of public 


service, educated and trained Indians have a very real grievance; and 


Indians in the Educational Service have as many just complaints to make 
about the way in which they are being treated and their prospects 
marred by too arbitrary rules and regulations with regard to promotions. 
Of course, it would be very convenient to say thatthe recent 
revelations about the attitude of several Indian educationists throughout the 
country do not warrant the adoption of a liberal policy and the opening 
up to them of the appointments hitherto held by Europeans. But this could 


_be very well met by the retort that if Government had pursued a fairer and 
more reasonable policy in the matter, the discontent caused by the present 


invidious treatment would not have been aroused at all.......... If some of 
these men have exhibited disloyal tendencies, what have Government done to 
keep their class loyal? Their most legitimate aspirations have been ignored, 
their life’s best work has in most cases gone unrecognised out of considerations 


of race and colour. Government themselves have, therefore, much to answer 


for the attitude of some of these men. The authorities in all parts of the 
country seem to be: in need of conscientious, honest, capable and Indian 
teachers, both for improving the quality of the education imparted in the 
colleges and for improving the output of the Universities.......... What else 
but the removal of the many very reasonable grievances of the Indians in the 
Education Service, the doing away with invidious race distinctions in the 
matter of their salaries and promotions, the widening of the field of admission 
into the service for cultured, capable and conscientious Indians, can supply this 

want of the authorities ?.......... It is to be hoped that Lord Morley will not 
Siow the India Office before doing what experience and policy alike have been 


_ so urgently dictating for a long time.” 


47. “The announcement made by Sir John Muir Mackenzie at the 
Mill-owners’ Association, that Government could 

Alleged need of Govern- hold out no hopes of contributing towards the cost 
ment aid to ensure success of higher commercial education, was unexpected, 
bo pags Hen ecnaence and is one of those surprises which the Bombay 
in the Bombay -resl- Government has the knack of springing upon the 


d 
"Ea Spectator: (5), Public at times. His Excellency the Governor was 


93rd Jan. - responsible for Professor Lees-Smith’s visit to India, 


¥ Wyte Fee gS GO Se ha Oh ei ee 
bee. i ! hae oy a a Re « nti xt S34 


andthe Revenue Member evinced his interest in the 
scheme by presiding at meetings and in other ways. If all that the Govern- 
ment members meant by standing sponsors to the movement in favour of 
higher commercial education was that’ they recommended to the people of this 
country what had been done elsewhere, they might have done so otherwise than 
by bringing down a Professor from London to lecture and to explain to the 
mercantile community what was being done in England. If Government do 
not change their attitude and meet the people half way, the mere force of 
example might affect the scheme injuriously... Government need 
not find all the money, nor even the greater portion of it; but in the circum- 


stances in which the Professor was brought down from England, they are 


_ bound to. co-operate with the mercantile community by making. contribution 


worthy of themselves. It seems probable that. Sir John made the announce- 
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-lectures in connection with 
eotamercial education in 


ete glad to read Mr. Manmohandas Ranjiji’s emphatic declaration that. 
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y after feeling thé pul éroantile community anid being assurred 
Asible members io ot f “that + it would be" quite possible to raise the fund 
ithout Governtient help; ‘and that his words would have a stimulat- 
i @ discouraging, effect. It may also be that in the Hast, and 

ry ik nde 


ith commercial mén, a Government, if it really wishes 
some money; must begin by protesting that it has none to 


f rie, and ans ‘follow the: Hegelian plan of developing SamnEnG, out of 


4a. C Professor Lees Syith’s lecture on India’ s industrial future, though 
it has not been fully reported, ought to afford food 

Professor Lees Smith’s for reflection to those interested in the industrial 
regeneration of India.......... The Professor very 
correctly’ pointed out that the future depended 

Me werd Mid) ae Sea: upon the quality of Indian labour and skill, the 
nig. cols. intelligence and organising, capacity of the employers. 
| of Indian labour, the natural resources of the land 


‘specially in the shape of iron and coal, and upon the capacity of Indians to 
‘adapt western processes and methods to Indian conditions. Iron and steel 


industries were in ancient times carried to a high stage of perfection in this 
country, but in the course of centuries that have passed that knowledge and 


skill have somehow been lost. The iron pillar at Delhi was fifteen hundred 


years old and not many modern factories could have produced it until a few 
years ago. How it was produced, said Professor Lees Smith, was still a marvel. 
veseeeeee The existence of iron and coal in abundant quantities has been a 
most potent factor in the industrial and commercial prosperity of England....... 
It is an encouraging circumstance that India too has her own coal and iron. 
Only it remained to be explored and utilised with the help of a knowledge of 


' sctentific processes and methods for commercial purposes. All our mills and 


all our swadeshi talk would be at an end if the requisite iron and steel machi- 
nery were not available. Professor Lees Smith repeated a truism when he 
said that no industry could thrive without the help of machinery and that no 


machinery for manufacturing purposes would be possible without the use of 


iron. The lecturer paid a just tribute of praise to the late Mr. Tata 
when he described his iron and: steel works as the greatest single 
enterprise in the country. The scheme was bound to take time for its 
successful accomplishment, but, as Professor Lees Smith remarked, on its 
fate depended to a very large extent the progress of Indian industry in 
future.......... A few days ago, when Professor Lees Smith met the members of 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, the Honourable Mr. Procter, as president of 
that body, introduced him to his colleagues in a few preliminary observations 


in which he frankly recognised the utility and importance of commercial 


education in these days of keen competition and large commercial and indus- 
trial concerns.......... We wish India had to- day a large number of men, 

carefully trained to deal with financial, commercial and industrial questions and 
to utilise the unexplored resources of the country. This deficiency is being felt. 
on an increasing scale even by Indian merchants. Mr. Manmohandas Ramji 
gave expression to the same feeling when he complained that, although they 


had a host of lawyers, doctors and ‘candidates for service, they stood badly in 


néed of trained young men who could increase the material prosperity of India 
by making use of her undeveloped resources. Mr. Manmohandas Ramjji 


_ expressed himself entirely in favour of systematic commercial and technical 


education and appealed to the Indian commercial community to respond to 
the appeal made to them by Professor Lees Smith in the interests of commercial 
education, The Prcfessor has made it clear once more that the commercial 


Classes as well as the universities ought to modify their traditional attitude 
_ towards one another and that they ought to be brought into closer contact. 


than they have been hitherto. We feel convinced that our Indian traders and 


~ ‘erchants, with their shréwd intelligence and intimate knowledge of the 
| fee of the country, would be a greater power both commercially and 


olitically than they now are, if at least some of them had the benefit of 
ie course of commercial education proposed by Professor Lees Smith. We 


r « 


tte proposed scheme of commercial education would be useful not oy to 
| young Indians but also to the industrial and commercial future of the country 
‘atlarge. “Professor Lees Smith has proposed that six selected Indians should 
be sent to England to qualify themselves at the London School of Commerce. 
Mr. Jamsetji Ardesir Wadia and Mr. Manmohandas Ramji have already con- 
tributed Rs. 1,000 each towards the scholarship fund. This is an encouraging 
beginning. We need hardly say that we wish cordial success to the move- 
ment.” | 


*49. ‘Professor Lees Smith has made his name a household word in 
Bombay. His learned discourse on Commercial 
Professor Lees Smith’s Hducation has galvanized the public, and the 
scheme for imparting to gubject is now the talk of the town. His lectures 
gp — education have been so inadaquately reported in the Press that 
"Rast Goftdr (36), 24th We Would like to see them collected and left to us 
Jan., Eng. cols. in a permanent form. The Professor now diverts his 
energy to another not less useful direction, and before 
he leaves these shores, he proposes to achieve some practical work for the 
benefit of the Indians........... The concession of political reforms imposes a 
grave responsibility on Indians, and they must fit themselves by education 
and training to the altered conditions........... Hducation is as much 
necessary to train a nation in the principles of government and representative 
institutions as it is to qualify individuals for a professional career. There 
is the same afthnity between commerce and commercial education as 
there is between the art and the science of government........... Conscious 
of the difficulties which must confront Young India in its attain- 
ment of the new ideals to which it aspires, a scheme has been prepared to 
impart to our countrymen education in Political Science. The honour of 
initiating the project belongs to Professor Lees Smith; and it is one which 
must commend itself to all Indians who have made the political affairs 
of their country their special study. ‘The Professor is prepared to induce the 
London School of Economics and Political Science to take upon itself the 
work of coaching up young students from India if his offer meets with an 
encouraging response........... The facilities which the Institution puts in 
the way of Indians to study the social life and political institutions of the 
English people at first-hand, through educationists of the highest moral and 
intellectual calibre, should remove the apathy which prudent parents naturally 
feel before they can be induced to send their children to England. The 
scheme of Professor Lees Smith has everything to recommend it, from the 
standpoint of economy, to parents who are debarred through financial con- 
siderations from giving their sons the finishing touches of education.......... 
The advantages to their sons from education thus acquired are so numerous 
‘that parents would be unfair to themselves and to their children if the scheme 
were suffered to drop through want of that sympathy and support which it so 
richly deserves.’ 


50. ‘It is a curious coincidence that at atime when Government were 
thinking of encouraging a study of Indian history in 

Indian Spectator (5), the place of the histories of Greece and Rome, 
23rd Jan. Professor Lees Smith should have come forward 
with an offer from the School of Economics and 

Political Science, to which he belongs, to facilitate a study of English 
political institutions by young Indians. Lord Morley has said that British 
political institutions cannot be transplanted in India: itis only their spirit 


that may be borrowed. Young men who go to England and study the. 


institutions of that country would seek to introduce here something more than 
the mere spirit of those institutions : they would rather copy the external forms, 

for it requires a great deal of experience and insight to adapt the institutions 
of one country to the conditions of another. It is a study of Indian history, 
Indian land tenures, and of British administration, with its policy of taxation 
and help given to the industries, that would be more helpful toa student of 
Commerce who is to take a leading part in the politics of his country. The 
reforms which Lord Morley’ has sanctioned are not in imitation of British 
institutions: the leading ideas underlying them may be learnt from any 
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stor thout a. sojourn in Ragland. The 
@ existing. i nstitutions and adapted to local 
. Municipa ities and Local Boards will depend 
lic spirit of here a ople, and not so much upon 
ge of v bis found possil ole in En The directive power in the 
nh adm: ciotret ati on is in the hands of oye ofa who are familiar enough 
n EB as h institutions, and it is not likely that a few Indians attending 
ee at the London School of Political Science will contribute more to the 
_ Success of self-government here than those who have not heard those lectures.” 
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5) A correspondent writes to the Réshtramat _—The English school at 

Mahad has been sending students for the Matri- 

“Withdrawal of Govern- culation and School Final Examinations for the last 

~ ment recognition and Gov- ten years. The teachers are competent men, and the 

. ernment a ete results so far have been very satisfactory while the 

the ay aren eae upper classes had large attendance. Unfortunately, 

Pidkicnmat (45), 19th however, the Educational authorities have withdrawn 

jan; their recognition for the 6th and the ‘th standards 

of the school and have also stopped the grant for the 

Anglo-Vernacular school up to the 5th standard. We wish the Director of 

Public Instruction had not listened to one-sided and mischievous reports about 

the school and had given the conductors of the school a chance of giving an 

; explanation of any allegations against the school brought to his notice. The 

i Revenue officers must be responsible for the unfavourable report about the 

school, and if the same be published, it would not be very difficult to expose 
its malicious character. 
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Rarlways. 


92. The Kaiser-t-Hind complains that the Railway employés have to 
suffer great hardships in the matter of holidays. 

Alleged . grievances of Sunday and other holidays, the paper complains, 
Railway employes in the gre not only no holidays for them, but are days of 
matter of leave and holi- heavier work than usual. The paper adds that, 
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sk Sa HE (31), under most of the railway administrations, the 
17th Jan. ”employés do not even get the 25 days, in the year, of 


privilege lesve to which they are entitled under 
‘the rules because of the paucity of capable substitutes to replace them. 
| ae It concludes by exhorting these men to carry the tale of their woes before the 
oe Agent, and+if no redress can be had from him to appeal to the Railway 
ae Board. 
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Municipalitees. 


93. ‘The subject which is of paramount interest in Sind politics 
at the present time is the question of the representa- 

Question of the repre- tion upon Municipalities of Muhammadans who, 
of sentation of Muham- owing the proposed reduction of Government nomi- 
a eee. 0. ie Munici- nations from one-half to one-third, feel themselves 
ae | o Gina Gazette (17) 19th im considerable danger of being left unrepresented 
Se altogether. The question is one of great diffi- 
| culty and is much complicated on account of the 
ignorance and backwardness of a large section of the Muhammadai popula- 
tion.......... At the same time it must be considered essential that so 
large and important a community should receive proper representation on 
Municipal Boards; indeed the very fact of its comparative backwardness 
makes the necessity for such representation vital. The question, therefore, is 
how to secure this in the simplest and best manner possible, and to ensure 
that the representation shall be real and not merely nominal and that the 
intentions of Government shall not be frustrated by any electoral | chicanery. 
Three principal suggestions have been put forwardin this connection. One is 
that there should be two Councillors in each ward and each voter should have 
only one vote. The success of this plan, however, rests on the existence in a 
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ward of a numerical proportion of .Muhammadans to Hindus of at least one- 
half. As.a matter of fact, however, the electorate of the towns of Sukkur, 
Shikarpur and Hyderabad is not divided in the different wards in anything 
like this propertion,....:...... It cannot be questioned, therefore, that if the 
plan of two Councillors to a ward is to be introduced with any, hope of giving 
the Moslem community fair representation some alteration must be made in 
the qualification for the franchise, a path which is seen to bristle with diffi- 
culties the moment it is closely investigated. Another plan which is being 

suggested at home for the representation of minorities, and might possibly 
be introduced into Sind, is the system of cumulative voting........+. Take at 
random ono of the wards at Sukkur, say, where there are 100 Hindu voters 
and 30 Muhammadans. Given perfect generalship on the part of the 
Muhammadan leaders, the Muhammadans could return one candidate for 
certain with 150 votes. But supposing the Muhammadan votes were fairly 

divided the Hindus could then return all five Hindu Councillors with 
100 votes each. If the Hindu votes were divided unequally among 
say seven candidates, it might be possible for the Muhammadans to carry two 
seats. But any attempt to do so would presuppose an accurate knowledge of 
the manner the Hindus were likely to vote, and in any case would involve the 
risk of losing the opportunity of returning with certainty one member. Another 
difficulty lies in the filling of interim vacancies, which would all fall to the 
party having the majority as a matter of course. There remains the system of 
communal representation, such as already exists in the Punjab, which so far 
as Municipal representation is concerned has many points of superiority. It is 
simpler than any other scheme yet put forward, it would go far to eliminate 
the possibilities of intrigue and corruption between the two communities, it 
would be more likely to ensure true Muhammadan representation and, last 
but not least, it would be extremely popular with Muhammadans themselves. 
Communal representation for the various Councils is, we think, quite imprac- ae 
ticable for a variety of reasons into which it is not here necessary to enter; Mes 
but, for the Municipalities of Sind, we believe it would work as satisfactorily a 
as, we understand, it is working in the Punjab. The fact that the Sind 
Muhammadans desire it so strongly and would regard its introduction as a 
better safeguard to their interests than any other system is a strong reason 
for its adoption, unless overwhelming superiority can be claimed for any 
other alternative. It must be understood, however, that our advocacy of the 
communal system is only based on acomparison of electoral systems. We 
believe that, as a matter of fact, the interests of Muhammadans, under present 
conditions, can best be served by trusting Government to secure their adequate peer 
representation by nomination......... In no country is the best man neces- a Pat 
sarily secured by election and less so in India than elsewhere, least of all Be 
perhaps in Sind where, owing to the backwardness of the Muhammadan 
population, the majority of the electorate are but ill-fitted to judge of a 
candidate’s qualifications. We are absolutely convinced as to the good faith 
and good-will of Government towards the Muhammadans on this important 
subject, and hence we believe that their cause will be safer in its hands than 
in those of an ignorant electorate without any well-developed political 
organisation.” 


*54, “That Mr. T. W. Birkett would be elected to the seat vacated by 
Mr. Harrison was a foregone conclusion. It was 
Comments on Mr. Tl’. W. whispered that a strong canvassing movement was 


Birkett’s election to a seat on foot to reserve the vacant seat for a European, 


in the Bombay Municipal ng as Mr. Birkett’s kinsmen have plumped for him 
Corporation. 


a in a body, the other candidates, as was anticipated, 
Pl, ayn OR ae have figured all too poorly. Mr. Harrison’s 
insistence on retaining the seat during his absence — 

from Bombay to the fullest extent of the privileged term is connected 
with the combination which is said to have been formed to keep his seat 
in reserve for a European. We have no desire to view the contest from 
a parochial aspect........... We would take itas a welcome addition if the 
Corporation were more largely recruited from European representatives of the 
City. We do not, however, believe that the city’s interests are adequately 


inthe. Corpora ion is kept eabhiis for three’ to six 
t that body might chance upon & better indivi- 
3 fo ihe oming. Mr. Birkett is a new man yét,' and it 
‘contrast his. ca ai ature with those of the other gentle- 
e field. Drs. Katrak and Master have proved their mettle during 
ng associatio wit th tthe Corporation, and either of the two would have 
proved. thy successor to Mr. Harrison. If the seat had been thrown open 
for “contest as soon as it was virtually rendered vacant by Mr. Harrison’s depat- 
ture, the chances were that it would have gone to either of these two gentlemen. 
_ We say this without the remotest idea of casting a reflection upon Mr. Birkett, 
who is pronounced ‘by those who know him to be possessed of keen aptitude for 
business and long and varied experience of the civic life of Bombay. an 


55. A Nasik correspondent writes to the Tad Prakdsh :—*“ The ebsent 

is the Senhast year, which comes only once in 12 years ; 
a neglect of sani- nd consequently there has been an unusually heavy 
eee y the Nasik Muni-  yysh of pilgrims to Nasik this year, and one would 
"Staal, Prakdsh (48) 19th have expected that the Municipal precautions would. 
Jan., Eng. cols. be so thorough as to arrest the prevalence of any 
: epidemic. But the reality is far otherwise. The 
Municipality ; is scandalously neglecting its primary duties and obligations 
towards the inhabitants, from whom it collects taxes in a hundred ways, and 
towards the poor pilgrims. from every one of whom it collects a poll-tax of 
4as. In addition to these collections, the Municipality nas been devising 
every day some new method of adding to the people's existing burden.......... 
After all, what is the return we get for all we pay to the Municipality ? 
2 Dirty, stinking, ill-kept and ill-lighted roads and lanes which have more the 
appearance of latrines than public thoroughfares.......... Neither do the 
Police seem to take any adequate interest in * the matter. ‘hvnteaes 5900.48 100 
to trace the epidemic directly to the neglect of the Municipality to perform its 
duties satisfactorily.......... Again, the water in the river is held up and 
stored in a big tank beyond the bridge. From this reservoir the water is 
let out and flows down into a small stream. At times, when thousands of 
people bathe in the stream, they let out absolutely little or no water, while 
at other times, especially during the night whea there is scarcely a single soul 
bathing in the stream, they let a huge quantity of water escape and flow down 


uselessly.......... Again, the water reserved for ‘drinking purposes is often 
polluted by dirty and filthy-looking Sadhus bathing in it. and washing their 
clothes.” 


Native States. 


*56. The sentence passed on Professor Bijapurkar and two others is cruel 

and severe. ‘The judgment of Mr. Kincaid illus- 

trates clearly how the Goddess of Justice becomes 
-coran blind and infatuated in sedition trials. To Mr. 
trial. Kincaid, the special servant of the Kolhapur 
Kesari (121), 26th Jan. Durbar, belongs the credit of minting a new law of 
incitement to murder out of his prejudiced mind. 
Though the Kolhapur Durbar is the father of the new legislation, as 
Mr. Kincaid is a permanent Sessions Judge under the Bombay Government, 
there is a possibility that the Bombay High Court may adopt this ‘specially 
created’ law. ‘The first glaring blunder in the Vishvavritia trial is that 
it took place at Kolhapur. Mr. Joshi, the principal editor of the Vishvauritta, 
was a British subject. Professor Bijapurkar followed his profession at 
Talegaon in British territory. The rdle of the Goddess of Justice was played 
by a servant of the Bombay Government. Mr. Branson, known for his fluent 
and spirited forensic addresses belongs to the Bombay Bar, while the sub- 
hero, who assisted the hero of the play by his acting and gestures—Mr. 
Binning—also belongs to the Bombay Bar. This being so, why should the 

- Dramatic Company, acting under the orders of: the Bombay Government, 
enact a tragedy under the auspices of the Maharaja in the theatre of the 
Kolhapur Durbar ? Statesmen are — to take shelter under the prestige 
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of others when thoir own reputation becomes tarnished. On the strength of 
this theory, it is surmised that the Bombay Government played the game of 
hunting Professor Bijapurkar in Kolhapur. But we do not suppose that the 
Bombay Government have become so deficient in intellect as not to understand 
that their prestige will. be stained all the same in spite of any ruse and that the 
people have become clever enough to see through all such tactics. Of late 
Professor Bijapurkar had nothing to do with the Kolhapur Durbar. It-is the 
Bombay Government that must have originated the proceedings against him, 
as his activity in conducting a national school clashed with the policy of 
the Bombay Government. The Vishvavritta article is such that it could 
never have come under the category of the articles that formed the subject of 
the Bombay sedition cases. It had nothing to do with the philosophy of bombs, 
either favourable or otherwise to the policy of Government. We are thus 
compelled to draw the inference that the Bombay Government have thrown 
their victim into the stomach of a person, living outside the British territory 
and eager to digest it. Mr. Kincaid has strained clumsily sections 302 
and 115 of the Indian Penal Code. We cannct understand how the 
statement that Kshatriyas should kill felons comes under the sections 
relating to murder. Can we say that he who maintains that the 
throwers of bombs should be killed by Government can be said to incite 
‘the murder of Government? What objection is there to discuss the respon- 
sibilities of those, who bear the title of Chhatrapati, according ,to the Vedic 
texts? To argue that the writer in the Vishvavritta asks the Chhatrapatt 
of Kolhapur to murder the English because he maintains that the respon- 
sibility of killing felons lies on the shoulders of a Chhatrapati is to shamelesly 
hunt out innuendoes. Mr. Kincaid says Ushetra should be translated by 
‘ field.” Does Mr. Kincaid mean that the Maharaja of Kolhapur may kill 
with impunity those who rob us of a field but not those who rob us of the 
country? Let us grant that the article advocates the killing of those who 
rob us of the couniry. How are we to find out that by the ‘robbers of the 
country’ are meant the English? The English have won India by the 
“scales and the sword.” We cannot, therefore, say that they have robbed us 
of India. They have only denuded our country of its weath. The special Court 
of Kolhapur has thus dishonoured and blackened the reputation of British rule. 
Mr. Kincaid’s judgment illustrates the dictum that a Court of Justice presided 
over by Judges whose minds are *‘ warped by a desire to hunt out innuendoes’, 
is able to discover in law what the legislature probably never intended. The 


ad 


device of bringing a discussion of Vedic philosophy under the category of incite- 
ment to murder is foolish and unprecedented. The editorial note on bomb | 


outrages in the Vishvavritta had not a word bearing on the Kolhapur Durbar. 

Section 124A is not in force in the Kolhapur State. How the ncan the conviction 
under section 124A stand? Mr. Kinecaid’s superficial treatment of this point 
is worth noting. The false rumours prevalent about the Samarth Vidyalaya 
among the officials were of such a nature that it is no wonder that the 
equilibrium of even Mr. Kincaid’s mind was disturbed. It is no fault of the 
individual. One has to thank the prejudises that are current and the false 
reports of informers of the present day for it. We hope the people of 
Maharashtra will fully support the Samarth Vidyalaya, taking into account 
the seriousness of its present calamity. 


57. The Times of India has indulged in rabid criticism in the Vishva- 
vritta case. As the Honourable Mr. Khare con- 
tended, thoughts similar to those appearing in the 
Vishvavritia article are to be found even in Gov- 
ernment text-books for use in schools. The Temes 
of India avers that Lord Morley cannot understand 
the duplicity of the Native Press. It will be 
satinfiad only when all the journals’ begin to sing the praises of Lords 
Morley and Minto and become amenable to official overtures. Anglo-Indians 
do not desire the presence of straightforward jorurnals and fearless public 
speakers, and they are calling upon the English statesmen to stop the mouths 
of the latter on the ground that they are seditious and invite people to 
commit murder. {The same paper writes in its issue of the 23rd instant :— 
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Radshtramat (45), 22nd 
and 23rd Jan.; *Hindu 
Punch (115), 27th Jan. 


ot 


at the  Vishvavritia article was seditious, the question 
rises whether its prose ition was ‘advisable. It. is not: conducive to the 
public weal to give wide publicity to an article by means ofa prosecution, if it 
a8 really ‘anarchical. Nor is the punishment awarded deterrent because the 
public at large look upon the persons convicted as innocent. He who is quite 
Gndifferent to personal happiness will ‘never give up his mission which is 
@eclared to be innocent by many of his compatriots out of fear that some 
judge might hold them to be criminal. Professor Bijapurkar is a popular 
idol. ‘To sentence such a selfless workér, however lawfully, will not be 
approved by the public; on the contrary, they will suspect the motives of the 
Government which launched the prosecution. The Hindu Punch writes :— 
Professor Bijapurkar’s imprisonment does not matter much to us. His name 
‘has simply been added to the already large list of incarcerated editors. It 
certainly bespeaks large-heartedness on the part of the Maharaja _ to 
have called back Professor Bijapurkar to enjoy his hospitality for a period 
of three years. Professor Bijapurkar certainly had no right to be free 
when so many of his fellowmen are consigned to durance “vile. It was 
not seditious to interpret the Vedic hymns so long as the readers thereof 
were senseless beasts. But as soon as these beasts began to under- 
stand them like rational beings, everything underwent a change. 
But who is the Maharaja of Kolhapur? He is neither the Amir of Kabul nor 
a the Mikado of Japan. Should he not, therefore, try to maintain the good 
a graces of his patrons? Whatever befalls us is for our ultimate good, and we 
a should not, therefore, swerve from doing our duty.] 


08. “ The sentences passed upon the accused persons in the Kolhapur 
sedition case err on the side of leniency.: The 

J Minit bred ap tn allegations against the incriminated journal were 
e-Souddgar (20). 21st Jan, 80 Serious that the miscreants may thank their stars 
that they were not dealt with more severely. The 

position of the proprietor of the journal divested him of all claims to clemency. 
Once a tutor of youth, this man was found to be too dangerous a character to 
be entrusted with the responsible charge of educating the young. The Profes- 
i ‘sor, as Bijapurkar was called by virtue of his educational career, having 
a ‘shown himself in his true colours, was dismissed by the College authorities in 
4 nick of time. From professorship to journalism is a far cry, “but the Profes- 
sor had a special aptitude for the new calling to which he applied himself, 
all too earnestly. So far as sedition-mongering was confined to oratorical 
efforts at the College, the Professor carried on his nefarious trade with impunity. 
But when he took to recording the same in black and white, there was no 
escaping the grip of the law. The cowardly manner in which accused journa- 
lists seek refuge under vile tactics and shirk responsibility on other shoulders 
gives us an idea of their courage. The Professor was not above this common 
failing. ‘The trio—proprietor, editor and printer—could not account for the 
cryptic appearance of the incriminating article! The innocent souls were 
either victims of a huge joke or of a malicious conspiracy !.......... The ends of 
- justice would have been better met if a slice from the printer’s share of the 
mn punishment was cut off and credited to the account of the prime mover, the 
— Professor. ‘This man was fully alive to the responsibility of the dangers he 
E. incurred. If sedition-mongering is a lucrative business, as it has often been 
found to be, the profit goes to the proprietor of the paper. The printer, 

._ though technically liable, is a man of straw, and often an unwilling tool in the 

hands of his superiors. Tt is otherwise with the proprietor, and when the 

latter is both owner and editor rolled into one, his liability is doubled. Very 

likely, Bijapurkar was the writer of the incriminating article—a splendid 
specimen, of its kind, of incitement to murder and violence. Anyhow he was 

: responsible for its publication, andno one will be sorry that he got his deserts.” 

[The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar makes similar remarks. | 


599. Commenting on the decision in the Kolhapur sedition case, the 

ne Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :—“ According to the strict 
ab "Qied Jan, Eng. | oH interpretatien of the law, Mr. Kincaid had perhaps 
' no option but to convict the accused. It is a pity 


a ae the printer has not been let off more easily, as he was mere instrument 
a ~\ 
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in the publication. - In giving Professor Bijapurkar simple imprisonment, the 
Judge exercised not only discretion but a wise clemency. He was Professor of 
Sanskrit in the Rajaram College for over ten years and is known to be a 
selfless man, whose character is absolutely above reproach. We wish 
“Mr. Kincaid had shown similar. leniency towards Mr. Joshi, who is quite a 
young man. But an appeal lies to His Highness the Maharaja ; and we would 
request the Chief of Kolhapur to reduce all the sentences. Now that justice 
is vindicated he can afford to be merciful. What a pity it is that able 
and honest men like Professor Bijapurkar and Mr. Joshi should be in such a 
plight! There is so much good and safe work to be done which is going 
abegging. Where is the good of beating idly against: a rock or being 
infatuated with sentimental mirages?.......... We heartily sympathise with 
these gentlemen in their present tribulations, but hope that they will serve as 
a wholesome warning to others.” 


60. Mr. Kincaid must be congratulated on the manner in which he 
conducted the Kolhapur sedition trial. It was wrong 
Pragati (142), 19th on the part of Professor Bijapurkar to have shirked 
Jan. responsibility as editor, but he seems to have 
received a merciful consideration at the hands of 
Mr. Kincaid. It is to be deplored that educated men should act under the 
influence of misguided notions, but when they are thus influenced they do 
require to be visited with exemplary punishment in order to turn other 
educated men from following a path that inevitably brings discredit and ruin 
upon the country. One is reminded of the enthusiasm of the Bengali 
anarchist by the too ready eagerness displayed by the third accused, 
Mr. Joshi, to take upon himself the entire responsibility for the publication 
of the incriminated article. He, therefore, richly merited the condign 
punishment inflicted on him. The sentence passed on the first accused, 
Joshirao, is likely to serve as a good warning to those who perform service for 
somewhat dangerous persons. 


61. The Political Bhomiyo deplores that, while the sad death of the 
Rana is still fresh in the memory of the people, the 
Affairs of Porbunder house and property of the Rani Surajba, the young- 
“— (Kathidwar). est and favourite widow of the deceased Rana, ‘should 
olitecal Bhomayo (79), h 
Sted Tin ave been put under attachment by the Agency. 
It deprecates this policy of treating, like an 

ordinary thief or dacoit, a Rani, who but a short time ago was the favourite 
wife of a reigning chief, andhad by him been given the valuables attached, as 
her stridhan and as marks of his favour. It insinuates that this harsh treat- 
ment might be due to the said Rani being not well connected on her father’s 
side, like the other three widows of the deceased Rana. This act, the paper is 
; afraid, will establish a bad precedent and affect detrimentally the rights of the 
Native Chiefs. The paper concludes by remarking that it is such matters, 
which, though individually they may be unimportant, yet when they occur 


frequently, give rise to discontent. 
Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


62. The London correspondent of the Rdshtramat writes :—A_ public 
meeting of the Indian people was held at Caxton 
Meeting of Indians in Hall, London, on the 29th December to celebrate the 
London to celebrate the birth-day anniversary of Guru Govind, the Sikh 
aan hein Of saintand hero. The hall was thronged with Hindus, 
eg , the leading Muhammadans and Parsees. The Englishmen present 
preceptor of the Sikhs. 
Réshtramat (45), 17th Were filled with surprise at the growing feeling of 
Jan. unity among the various sections of the Indian 
people. A pink-coloured flag bearing the words 
* Patience, Sword, Victory ” in vernacular was given a prominent position at 
the meeting. Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal presided on the occasion. Professor 
Gokulchand, Lala Lajpatrai, Mr. Savarkar and the chairman were the principal 


speakers. They dwelt on the virtues of Guru Govind asa poet, warrior, 
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religious leader and saviour of his country and on the good example set by 


t 


‘was. held. at Surat. to thank Lord “Morley and 


§ 


the public the necessity of co-operating with Govern: 
ment in. of ‘carrying them out successfully. 


The Honourable. Syed Zain El Edroos presided. 

Several. resolutions were passed, the first of which 
483 recorded the meeting’s gratitude for, and satisfaction 
PRAT be | ‘ at, the re-affirmation in His Majesty’s recent Procla- 
mation of the noble principles enunciated in the Proclamation of 1858, and for 
setting the seal of his Royal approval to a scheme which is likely to open 
new era in the history ‘of India. The next resolution heartily wélcomed the 
new scheme of Lord Morley as calculated gradually to give the Indians a share 
in the government of their country, deelared that the Indians as a whole were 
loyal to British rule, and expressed the hope that, undeterred by the out-cry 
raised by a few selfish people, the Government of India would fearlessly put the 
scheme into force. The third resolution recorded the meeting’s appreciation 
of the heavy responsibilities entailed upon India by the new privileges. 
&nnounced in the scheme and exhorted the public to co-operate with the 
officers of Government in making the scheme successful. 


64. <A meeting to express sympathy with Professor Bijapurkar was held 

at Sholapur on the 20th of January 1909 under the 

_ Report of a public meet- presidentship of Mr. Samant. Mr. Kahanchandra. 
ing at age to express Varma, an itinerant Arya Samaj missionary, proposed 
char y with Mr. Bya- ond Mr. Puranik, pleader, seconded the following 
E Rdshtramat (45), 23rd resolution: “ This meeting expresses its heart-felt 
, | sympathy with Messrs. Bijapurkar and Joshi in 
their. misfortunes and regrets that those who 
are carrying out the work of the Samarth Vidyalaya may redouble their 
energies and work earnestly in the cause of National Education.” Mr. 
Kahanchandra Varma then delivered ‘an oration on ‘“ National Education ” 
and alluded pointedly to Professor’ Bijapurkar’s work in its cause. Mr. 
Samant afterwards rendered the speech of Mr. Varma into Marathi for the 


benefit of those who did not understand English. 
SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
: Oriental Translator to Government. 


ffice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 28th January 1909. , 


*Reported in advance. 
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Beas. | 120 {| Karmanuk... ee s-| Boome. sis oe? oe ...| Hari oo Apte ; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 4,000 
ee | ) Brahman) ; 
121 | Kesar; .... vida wid: Ba, pee a be ...| Krishnaji i cbhakar Khadilkar, B.A.;} 25.000 
ea ay ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan Brdhman) ; 36. 
122 | Khabardér en{ Belgaum... ..,) Weekly. (Printed Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
Be in Modi charac-| wan Brahman) ; 21. 


...| Parola (East Khin-| Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu} 1.009 
- desh), _ | (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


.--| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly ...  ...| Yadav  Balkrishna BY cece Hindy 600 
desh). . (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
.--| Kumtha (Kanara) | Do. ser ...| Laxman Baburao in Hindu (Gowd] About 
id bid | Saraswat) ; 52. - 950 
.-.| Vengurla (Ratna-| Do.  a| Ramkrishna, Gopdl Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 600 

gin). Braéhman) ; 31. 
«| Belgaum... evel Do. 1» es | SQNATdhan ‘Narayan Kulkarni ; Hindv} = 315 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 82. 
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1 Brdhman); 85. 


No. | Name of Publication. _ Edition. ‘Name, caste and age of Editor. : — 
‘Maratai—continued, 
128 | Mahdrdshtra Pragati ...| Bhiwandi (Thina)...| Monthly ... _...| Govind Gangddhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu. 100 
129 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt | Satara  .. ...| Weekly Pods rr "aah ae Babaéji Bhosle; Hindu (Maré- 150 
; 42, 
130 | Moda Vritt a ae Wii (Satara) ws} DO. rm ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
Brahman) ; 29. 
131 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay ... _ ...| Daily ..» «| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu} 1,500 
| | Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 88. 
132 | Mumbai Vaibhav sok ae vce eek I ek ee Do. do. ...| 2,000 
133 | Mumukshu a eee oe ee ..  «s.{ Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar;) 1,000 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brdhman) ; 35. 
134 | Nagar Samachar... __...| Ahmednagar it aes ..» «| Vishwanath Gangdér4m ; Hindu (Telegu Ful-| © 100 
| mali) ; 27. 
1U5 | Nasik Vritt ae ...| Nasik cc ee a ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200 
| Brahman) ; 24. 
136 | Nydya Sindhu... —...|] Ahmednagar _—_—....|._:‘Do. ... _ «..| Waéman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth| § 500 
Brahman) ; 34. 
137 | Paisa Fund wee eee] Bombay... ~—...| Monthly ... _...| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha] 1,000 
Brahman) ; 40. 
138 | Pandhari Mitr’... —_...| Pandharpur (Sholé-| Weekly _... ..| Govind Sakhardm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
139 | Parikshak ... - ...| Belgaum ... Do. ose ...| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 450 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
140 | Prabhat ...  ... — ...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ..._...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B.A.,| 400 
| desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 
141 | Prabodh Chandrika — ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khdn-| Weekly ...  ...| Nérdyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth| 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
143 | Peagati .«... ate «est Bolhkiper sc. sd Do. «.  +-| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham| 400 
Jain) ; age 45. 
— Tree a a Oe Oe, ... «| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit-| 350 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 3 
144 | Prakashak ica scsl SEE Ses ot BM i“ .../| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit-| ‘ 300 
pawan Brahman) ; 82. | 
145 | Pratod .... en ...| Islampur (Satara)... Do. ae ...|Ganesh Ramchandra Kashadlkar; Hindu 350 
: (Karhada Brdhman) ; 25. 3 
ea i. aa ee. a ee .«»  ees| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
Pent: shani Brahman) ; 32. 
147 | Rashtramukh ... ...| Mahad (Koldba) ...| Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Réoji Pélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 100 
: hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
148 | Samdlochak jut .-.| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly... ...| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 100 
: Brahman) 30 
149 | Satyi Shodhak ... Ratnagiri... ...| Weekly ...._—...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,000 
: | Brahman) ; 27. 
150 | Shivaji Vijaya ...  .../Sholdpur ... —...1 Do. .» se] Madval4ppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu} 4500 
, (Vir Shaivi Lingdéyat) ; 26. 
151 | Sholdpur Samachar oe] 0 oo a: ..  «se| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdémathi) ; 50... 400 
152 | Shri Sayaji Vijay Dee ic ak De ... «| Démodar Sdvldra4m Yande; Hindu (Mard-| 5,000 
tha) ; 43. 
158 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. i. eae WI oe ge Maheder Keshav Kaéle; Hindu (Chitpd-| 500 
; wan Brahman) ; 40. 
154 | Shri Shahu vee --|Satara =... --| Weekly... ...|Vaéman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
i Brahman) ; 28. 
155 | Shubh Suchak .., --| Do. ove +1 Do. - ...| Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 150 
(Chitp4wan Brahman). 
156 | Sudhikar ... i ..-| Pen (Kolaba) wd Des “= ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 400 
wan Bréhman) ; 50. 
157 | Sudharak ... vee ---| Poona ve «| Do. ee ...| Vindyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 1,000 
(Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 41. 
158 | Sumant ... a ...| Karad (Satara) ...] Do. Sa ...| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
; man ; 35. 
169 | Vande Mitaram ». «-| Poon®? <<... eat De. ...  «|Hari Raghunéth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
: pawan Braéhman) ; 82. 
160 | Vich4ri... omg ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...! Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 84. 400 
161 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...|Bombay ...  ...|Monthly ...  ...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nddkarni...  ...|. 600 
3 (2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Sdraswat Brdhman). 
162 | Vrittasar... ove ---| Wai (Satara) --| Weekly =. ...| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
: pawan Bréhman) ; 55. 
163 | Vydpari_... see one POOR eer eg Des re ...| Nana Dddaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 42. 
164 | Warkari ...  ... —«--| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightiy ...| Vitbal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitp4 300 
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4 -Bi-weekly ..._—_...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500» 


Pate 3 4 ’ 
.+| Weekly ... «| Khdnchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 650» 
ikérpur (Sind) ....| Do. ... __«..| Chel4rém Manghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa) ;| 550» 
Gate OR ca fa 48, 
| aan het Tes a | 3 ; 3 
Be ya _  Urpe. EO 

>. 490} Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ‘<.. ...| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 2,000 

eo : ke ain Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


171 |GuraGhantél Punch ...| Do.  ....... Do. | ...._«..| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubalii 500 
a aoa Muhammadan ; 50. 


‘ } 172 Habib-ul-Akhbér ie «| Do. oo cinta (es .../ Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad; 1,000: 
| Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 


178 | Jém-i-Jahannuma -++| Jalgaon (East; Do. vue ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 500° 
ma" ae Khandesh). Muhammadan ; 48. 

oe 174 | Liberal ... ... ...|Bombay’ ... ...| Do. «.._—...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi) 500: 
Amir Ali ; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


» 


ee 175 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbér st Do, ss > oe] Daily .«.  «ee| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Farrukh 

gia! Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1,500: 
' | | 
176 | Urdu Daily oe! Dé; we oe as nae me 


-~_—_------- 


a Gougana'tr anD Hinpvr. 
177 | Jain sas, ees{Bombay ... 4...) Weekly... ——...| Bhagubhai  Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hindu’ 2,400 
' (Shawak Bania) ; 36. 
178 | Jain Mitra oe. ek nee ...| Fortnightly ...| Gopaldds Baraiya’ Pandit; Hindu (Jain);; 1,000 . 
! 38. | | 
ee Mana’THI AND Ka’NARESE . 
: | : 
179 | Chandrika ... mt ..-| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .; Weekly _... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
— : Brahman) ; 35. 
Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are | 
printed in italics. 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
1s above list is printed in brackets after the name. 
i) ze ~ ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
a : : List. of the Borabay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (4 { or a) is the last letter of a word, 
oe the accent is left ont, and the short a (4 = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has. 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 
ee 3 ~ DD. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the- 


proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. | Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. oa 
Aneo- Mara’THI. 
454) Sardesdi Vijay ... oe.| SAwantvadi | Weekly... ss seeses one 
MaRaTHE. 
1194} Kamgar Samachar | Bombay ... wo] Weekly... »o| Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A., Hindu)... 


(Deshastha Brahman), 34. 


N.B.—{a) The Editor of No. 20 is Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor, Parsi, 
(6) The Editor of No. 112 is Vithal Gopal Kokate, 


{c). Nog. 184 and 144 have ceased to be published. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


*1, “The deputation of the All-India Moslem League may be 

| . congratulated on the result of its representation. 

Lord Morley and the It has obtained what it really wanted, and the 
Muhaimnmadan deputation. things that have been declined were not of the. 
Indian Rectal: Reformer essence of its claims. These claims were.summarised 
(4), 31st Jan. ‘by Reuter as consisting of ‘demands for representa- 
‘tion by separate electorates at all stages from 

rural boards to the Viceregal Council and substantial representation on 
all Councils, the ratio being determined by considerations of Imperial 
policy and local conditions, and, lastly, that both Moslems and Hindus have 
two representatives on the Imperial Executive Council.’ The demand for 
representation by separate electorates for rural boards and municipalities was 
apparently put in more to give symmetry to the proposition than with any 
serious object. Judging from the cabled summary of Lord Morley’s speech, 
His Lordship appears to have passed this part of the Moslem League's claim 
without notice and confined his remarks on communal electorates to the 
representation in the Legislative Councils. .On this point, Lord Morley was 


not sure that the elections might not be held in two stages with exclusive_ 


Muhammadan electoral colleges. His Lordship said he was not committing 
himself to this view, but even such a tentative opinion from Lord Morley is 
worth a ream of written pledges from the average politician in office. The 
Moslem League may congratulate itself on the fact that Lord Morley has 
proved so conciliatory with regard to their most important demand, though 
it is easy to see that His Lordship was not unaware of the objections 
to this new departure in Indian politics. The League will recognise no 
doubt that this is due largely to the strenuous support of His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy. Moslem publicists have sometimes pressed on the guarded 
statements of His Excellency to the Simla Deputation, implications which 
have seemed to us to be much beyond their possible scope and tenor. Lord 
Morley, of course, has been told what His Excellency precisely meant, and 
the Secretary of State as well as the non-Moslem community in this country 
realises the importance of strictly adhering to the actual terms of the pledge 
that had been given by the Viceroy, Lord Morley characterised the demand 
that there should be one Hindu and one Muhammadan representative on the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council.as ‘ dubious tactics,’ Jf the Hindus had asked 
that a Hindu should be appointed to the Council, the claim on the part of 
their Muhammadan countrymen would have been intelligible. It is as 
likely that a Muhammadan would be nominated to the Council as a non- 
~Muhammadan, and if a non-Moslem does get the place it will not be 
because the claims of any Muhammadan have been overlooked. Ii the 
Muhammadan leaders had realised how anxious Government as well as 
the most influential leaders of the non-Moslem communities are that no 
Muhammadan talent should be allowed to rust for want of opportunity, they 
would have abstained from putting forward a claim which the Secretary of 
State, with all the good-will in the world, was constrained to decline. If the 
Muhammadans insist on this particular proposition, the utmost that they can 
succeed in doing is to put off indefinitely the carrying out of this part of the 
scheme of reforms. Such a result would be gratifying to Sir Bampfylde Fuller 
and the Times, but its effects in India would be disastrous. The non-Moslem 
population may have no sympathisers in Constantinople or Cairo, but no 
British statesman, we fancy, would like to let them think that on that account 
a pledge given by two successive Sovereigns to the whole country can be lightly 
set aside, To be frank, we do not like this mixing-up of internal with interna- 
tional politics. Wecan nevertheless foresee awkward complications if it 
comes to be understood that the policy of Government towards the different 
communities is to be determined, however slightly, by the amount of sym- 
pathy that they are able to evoke for their grievances in foreign capitals. 
As a matter of fact we doubt if the leaders of the reform party in 
Constantinople, who have proclaimed the principle of a common citizen- 
ship for Moslem and Jew and Christian, have much sympathy for the 
separatist and sectarian aspirations of the Moslem League. Our advice to 


| 


ae) 
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he reforms were Eareameoar last month to the Indian people as a whole. 

_ ‘Bhey/ would do: we sll to: ise theit/ opportunity, which was, never ‘greater than 
Pe fis now,:wi h:modetation, with Saliseoabeait and with consideration for the 

hore)... eel ts of others. - It would mot-behonest.if wa were to say that we view 
Se introduction of the communal principle in Indian politics ‘pitas serious 

ae Mhisgivings.......+.. But in polities we have to take note of ‘the settled fact” 

ind the: suincigle of communal representation for Legislative Councils became: 
such a fact when His Excellency the Viceroy at the outset of his term of office 
made use of language which was understood by those interested ta convey 
distinct pledge ‘iadine that: principle. That,.and.the fact that Indian 
leaders have’ sometimes not been as careful as they should have been to, give 
Muhammadan aspirants a fair share of opportunity to distinguish themselves 
in public life, preclude the pressing of the objections one feels on principle to 
this experiment,......... But: ‘the balance of real social forces’—to quote 
Lord Morley's pregnant phrase—is not determined nor can it be constrained 
by the mechanism of electoral colleges. That balance is determined by the 
breadth and height and magnitude of the ideas that compete, for mastery at 
a. particular period of. a country’s history. The ideal of a nationality. 
transcending creeds and sects, whatever the. defects of:.its present upholders, 
is too vast and stupendous to be held for, any length of time in check by. a 
movement avowedly based on creed, and sect. Nationalism as a tae 
principle has a profounder significance in politics than either Hinduism or 
Muhammadanism, and it must ultimately prevail.” 


tS ee 


2. “The Muhammadan deputation gave Lord Morley an opportunity to. 
disburden himself of the thoughts with which the 
reception accorded to his reforms had filled him. 
His references to Mr. Roosevelt’s speech, to the: 
affairs in Turkey, and to the attitude of the Civil 
Service, open one’s eyes to the wider issues involved 
in the government of a vast dependency like India, the original and the 
7 adopted home of many races and creeds. As regards the, Muhammadan 
\ criticism of his scheme, beneath the courteous and conciliatory language of 
: the reply, there was a perceptiblé under-current of disapprobation, if not 
rebuke. Lord Morley as much as insinuated that the agitation against his 
scheme of electoral: colleges was due more to the hope of taking a tactical 
advantage of the friendly and sympathetic attitude of Government than to a 
well-grounded realisation of any injustice and injury to Muhammadan 
interests that is likely’ t0 arise under his scheme. Communal electorates 
must be the last resort when every other device to safeguard the interest of 
the minorities fails. The agitation against every other scheme, short of a 
separate Muhammadan electorate, at the present stage is premature. It is 
not ‘clear from the sentences telegraphed from Lord, Morley's reply what 
modification of the scheme precisely’ he has in mind. But his reply to the 
demand for a Muhammadan member on the Viceregal Council was decisive : 
that demand has created a wide- spread impression that some of the leaders 
of Muhammadan public opinion are getting flighty and ° impossible’. *’ 


Indian Spectator (9), 
380th Jan. 
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*3. “ An influential and representative, deputation, headed by Mr. Amir 

Ali, waited upon Lord Morley, and demanded repre-. 

Mahrdtta,(9), dist Jan, sentation by separate electorates. at all stages from 

rural, Boards tothe Viceregal Council and substantial 

representation. on all Councils, the ratio being determined by considerations 

of imperial policy and local conditions. It is expected. that. Lord Morley’s 

Electoral College will undergo some changes in accordance with these 
demands, The demands of the Moslem League are, backed by. imperial 

ts considerations; and what are these imperial considerations? In 1907 
- when the leaders of the Moslem League waited upon Lord Minto at Simla, 
these imperial. considerations were not. so much in evidence. But ever 
since the proclamation of constitutional government in Turkey, the demands 
of the League have assumed an. imperial, aspect. The Muhammadans can 
now speak of their loyalty as a valuable asget, to British Government in India, 
and. can claim partnership in the administration in proportion to the part 


which they would be asked to play in imperial defence. .The Turkish Revolu- 
tion has.greatly strengthened the position of the Moslem League; for pan- 
islamism is now abroad, and itis necessary for the Government to keep the 
Indian Muhammadans aloof from its maddening: influences.......... Sultan 
Abdul Hamid, the Padshah, is. renowned as the founder of the pan-islamic 
school : and if the leaders..of the‘ Young’Turks’ tickle. the Khalif. a. little 
more and succeed in giving a new stimulus to his dreams of the earlier days, 
the revival of pan-islamism will take place at no distant date. These seem 
to be the imperial considerations which are to facilitate the concessions to the 
demands of the Moslem League. In his reply to the Muhammadan deputa- 
tion Lord Morley remarked that the proceedings at Madras and Amritsar 
were animated by a truly political spirit and sense of perspective and propor- 
tion, and affirmed that no responsible man or group in England or India had 
any desire to wreck the scheme. The Bill. was ready to be introduced in 
Parliament the first minute after the address and be actively pressed forward. 
It is expected that the present Parliament will be dissolved after the presentation 
of the first democratic budget to the House of Commons. The declaration of 
Lord Morley amounts to a promise on the part of the Liberal Ministry that the 
Government would get through the Indian Bill before the dissolution. As to 
the demands of the Moslem -League, Lord Morley admitted the importance of 
imperial considerations, when he alluded to the very injurious effect any 
suspicion of injustice in the British treatment of the Moslem community 
would create in Constantinople. Lord Morley laid down the principle that 
there should be real and adequate representation for the Muhammadans, but 
did not emphatically declare for exclusive Electoral Colleges. The view that, 
though number should be the main factor in determining the extent of repre- 
sentation, the modifying causes ought to influence the number of representa- Rises 
tives was endorsed, but Lord Morley emphatically declined to reserve two seats Cae 
on the Executive Council of the Viceroy for natives, one for the Muhammadans AINE 
and the other for the Hindus. Inconclusion Lord Morley uttered a warning (Mia 
that if the present plan failed it would be long before the opportunity Lyi datas 
recurred, for there woull never be a Viceroy and Secretary of State so (ieee, 
united in desire to do full justice to the wishes of all the peoples of India.” 


4, “ We know not how to congratulate our Muhammadan ‘fellow- 
: ,, countrymen on the result of their successful fe. cs 
me conte: Review (11),° siiance with our Anglo-Indian friends. We must, ii i. 
however, condole with our Hindu fellow-countrymen BY 
on the result of their supineness and incapacity to gauge the extent of the 
combined hostility which is confronting them........... The organised forces ys, 
of the Anglo-Indian publicists and politicians have been placed at the service We 
of our Muhammadan countrymen with purposes that few can misunderstand. 
The Bureaucrat and the Monopolist could not withstand the withering scorn 
and crushing criticism of their selfish and stupid opposition by Lord Morley ; 
and they have turned to the Muhammadan community to work through them 
for the attainment of their interested ends without exposing themselves to 
the treatment they had so much cause tofear. British public opinion would 
be moved more readily to their side when their real aims were masked by 
the incitement of jealousies to which the ignorant multitude is everywhere 
inclined, and by making it appear that the whole Muhammadan community 
was apprehensive and dissatisfied with Lord Morley’s proposals. We think 
it is time for those who appreciate the beneficent designs of Lord Morley for 
an united and a contented India, to raise their voices with no uncertain 
sound and to strengthen Lord Morley’s hands by rallying round his scheme 
of reforms. If there are 62 millions of Muhammadans whose apprehensions 
deserve consideration, there are 250 millions of Hindus whose rights and 
interests based on the universally recognised qualifications of number, pro- 
perty and education ought not to be sacrificed to the clamour of racial and a 
religious jealousies inspired by official incitements and bureaucratic mancuvr- RE 
ing. Whether it be true or not-that certain emissaries have been sent for the a 
nefarious propagandism of the policy of cleavage and division between Hindus 
and Muhammadans, by pretending for the latter a regard which proceeds not 
so much from love of the Moslem as from hatred of the Hindu, we do not 
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pre We 
: vtasidi mn x ha ight Sth tect tonne their 
1e insidious rom ich are designed to weaken 
cause b ng up one community against another. Divide et 
‘beet roland device of the bureaucrat in all climes and in all 
eeeadthe © kogaliy’ to British Rule is, we are firmly convinced, consistent 
ith © iH ect loyalty to:our country. _ But loyalty to bureaucratic rule is 


is hy ae a 
Mh) ipa wen, 


a os oy: oy 4 the country’s best interests and highest hopes. Lord Morley’s 


of reforms is unpalatable to the bureaucrat whose monopoly of 
pow er it proposes ultimately to destroy.......... Our Muhammadan fellow- 
‘ountrymen have less to gain from the bureaucrat’s favours than from the 
united efforts of all classes and all creeds: to modify the monopoly of power 
which is injurious alike to the aspirations and ambitions and to the rights 
and interests of the Hindu and the Muhammadan. The differences that divide 
us ought not to be exaggerated and made everlasting for the benefit of the 
bureaucracy or for the selfish aggrandisement of those—be they Hindus 


or Muhammadans—for whom the smiles of power are a necessity and an 
advantage.” 


*5. “Lord Morley’s reply to the Muhammadan deputation 
Gujardti (26), 3ist presents him in a most favourable light as 
Jan J Eng. cols , a responsible, cautious and far-seeing statesman....... 
ere ee No Hindu can possibly desire to deprive the Muham- 
madan community of their fair share of representation on the enlarged 
Indian Legislative Councils. For our part we entirely appreciate the desire 
of our Muhammadan countrymen to obtain such share, and any measure or 


scheme that is calculated to safeguard their interests and satisfy their 


legitimate aspirations will have our hearty support. But their ambition to 
separate themselves in a water-tight compartment from the Hindu voters is to 
us unintelligible and, in our opinion, scarcely in accord with the abiding 
interests of both the communities. As Lord MacDonnel has so well pointed 
out, it is eminently desirable that in any scheme of proportional representa- 
tion that can be, desired the object should be not to isolate the two commu- 
nities from each other but to bring them closer together, to establish greater 
co-operation between them in the management of public affairs and remove 
the sources of suspicion and bitterness of feeling. Our Muhammadan 
cuuntrymen are very fond of dwelling upon the historical importance of their 
race, forgetting that there are other races which can claim equal or greater 
importance on similar grounds. But even if such considerations were to 
be taken into account,, Government can do justice to them by the 
exercise of the power of nomination........... Very great credit is due to Lord 
Morley for the firm position he resolutely laid down in replying to the demand 
of the deputation for a separate Muhammadan representative on the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. What is still more creditable is the emphatic declaration 
of his desire to adhere to the terms of the Proclamation and remove the 
apparent disability of an Indian to hold a certain office merely because he was 
an Indian. That was worthy of Lord Morley, and it is, indeed, a matter of 

regret that the Muhammadan deputation failed to realise the full significance 
and far-reaching importance of Lord Morley’s reforms and should have ever 
chosen to put forward demands on racial principles.” 


*6. “The Muhammadan deputation that waited upon Lord Morley labours 

, under a delusion that the political stability of their 
community depends upon their existence in India as 
a separate unit. The claims which they set forth 
are imbued with a tone of racial jealousy which does 
not augur well for the harmonious working of the 
new reform scheme. It cannot be gainsaid that, if the Indians owe 
their present position under British rule to the political activity of their 
leading men, Muhammadans have contributed ‘to it a most insignificant quota. 
The reform scheme comprises a good deal of what the Congress has been 


Rast Goftdr (36), 31st 
Jan., Eng. cols. — 


. fighting for from its inception. The Muhammadans have hitherto kept aloof 
from that body; though the Congress did never press its claims from the 
narrow stand-point of sectarian differences. Yet the Muhammadans 
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participate with the general population in what others have attained to with 
exertion and self-help, and in these that community has not borne a proportion- q 
ateshare. Moreover, they stand this day woefully behind-hand in point of educa- wl 
tion, and even as we write they seek to make up for their educational defici- a 
encies by.a presumptuous demand upon Government for preferential patronage, 
as witness the address of the deputation of the Sind Muhammadans to the Gov- 
ernor. The Muhammadans, on their own confession, have the doors of Govern- 
ment service practically barred against them, and why ?—because they lack the 
necessary qualification which education alone imparts. If there is a dearth of 
men among them who can be trusted with responsible duties of administra- 
tion, we must take it that the number of individuals who are qualified to 
control the executive and to legislate must be necessarily still more insignifi- 
cant, They claim special communal representation by separate electorates 
for local government as for Legislative Councils, and yet few know it better 
than they that men of their community are kept out of municipal and Gov- 
ernment offices because they lack the prescribed qualifications for service.... 
And, it is strange thata people should be allowed legislative functions, as 
Muhammadans have been, before they are able to realise how legislative i 
enactments work in practice, or before they have acquired the necessary ‘Me 
training to administer them........... Though separate electorates would ii 
insure the return of a fixed number of Muhammadans, and a comparatively 1h 
larger number than in the case of mixed electorates, the element representing | 
the Moslem community would not compare favourably with the Hindus in 
point of intelligence and merit as long as education in the community 
continues to be at its present low ebb.......... The delegates who waited 
upon Lord Morley will see the absurdity of their position and of the claims 
which they are pushing with enviable ardour but without much forethought. 
If they are wise, they will realise that there is no royal road to political 
progress. Want of education is the principal drawback of their community, 
and all attempts to force its progress unnaturally would react to their 
ultimate detriment.” ‘ 


*7. “JItis evident from the very judicious, but most conciliatory, reply 
Kaiser-i-Hind (31) which Lord Morley gave to the deputation of the 
0 sie a geet ' Muhammadan League in London, headed by Mr. 
: ‘ pit Amir Ali, that no other could have been made. He 
made.it quite clear that while there should be, as a matter of vital principle, 
an adequate representation of all great interests in our Legislative Councils, 
there need be no fear as to the method by which that representation is to be 
fairly secured. In other words, what Lord Morley meant to say was this, that 
so long as the fundamental object to be achieved by means of the principle 3 
laid down is in no way defeated, there need not be any hard and fast method i . 
af bringing it about........... So far then our Muhammadan friends may rest 
assured that their interests will find, by some judicious method, an adequate 
representation, but without prejudice to other equally large interests. Yet in 
a friendly spirit Lord Morley has given them a fair warning which it is to be 
hoped they will earnestly take to heart. It would be fatal to their own interests 
were they to clamour for representation in a fanatical or sectarian spirit....... 
But this is only a secondary matter. What we are most pleased to notice in the 
telegraphic summary of Lord Morley’s speech is his emphatic reiteration, that in 
the polity of the Government of India there shall be ‘no governing caste’ as was 
laid down as early as 1833 in the Great Charter Act of that year. He had 
determined as early as possible to have one Indian (irrespective of race or creed) 
of proved merit and ability in the Viceregal Executive Council. .......... Thus 
this stalwart Liberal Minister of State has now amply vindicated the solemn 
character of that ‘famous ’ Proclamation, and courageously informed the White 
Brahmins of the governing caste that he is going to give a practical justifica- 
tion of the pledge by nominating an Indian of requisite ability to the 


Viceregal Executive Council.......... We are exceedingly glad to see that 
after all righteousness has not entirely fled from British Indian Administra- 
tion........... It is by the righteous policy of the British Government in all 


departments of the Indian ‘administration that the people would be better 
attached to British rule, and its greater permanence secured. The one 
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98 ‘greatly welco mbed.i..i.... With the reform scheme actually 
abined |. with, this returning spirit of righteousness in ‘the 


on, all unrest’ and other undesirable accompaniments thereof 


8881 meniy 4 peopeat ’ by slow degrees.” 
ft Motley 8 reply to the Muhammadan deputation is important 
shir -(62) By ey for Muhammadans but for Hindus as well, 


——— 
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aM what 5 seems to be an empousitle apinans : at ‘Present. , 


% | Bomba : ot Seder dp-e-fiok . aah clearly proves his impartiality and freedom 
 dagar (2 ), 80th Jan. 


 toral Colleges, and a substantial representation on all Councils. This has 


_, from racial bias. The first demand of the deputa- 
, tion was representation at all stages by separate elec- 


been in enerall conceded by Lord Morley. ‘While congratulating our Muham- 


pada brethren on their success in this respect, we cannot help saying that they 


have not shown much far-sightedness in putting forward the first part of ‘this 
demand. The one thing most necessary for the Government administration 
of “the country is that the various communities in it should have confi- 
dence in one another. ‘Our Muhammadan brethren cannot be unacquainted 
with the fact that undue advantage is often taken by our enemies of the deplor- 
able differences which some times arise between them and the Hindus. 
Lord Morley’s original scheme would have been an effective remedy against 
this state of affairs, but it is to be deplored that our Moslem brethren have 
failed to appreciate it. We cannot but deplore that the Muhammadans have 
by their demand strengthened the hands of those enemies of ours who are 
in the habit of asserting that India cannot be formed into a nation and that 
all the higher posts should be confined to Europeans. The second part of 
their demand that numbers should not be the only standard in determining the 
number of representatives, but that other modifying causes too should be 
considered, is proper, and the public will no doubt be gratified at its un- 
hesitating acceptance by Lord Morley. The reply given to the third point 
urged by the deputation will, we hope, be taken by them as satisfactory. The 
suggestion that the appointment of a Hindu or a Muhammadan on the 


Executive Council would dissatisfy the other community was simply put forward | 


by the enemies of the feforms with a view to wreck the scheme. We trust 
that, after the explanation given by Lord Mortey, they will be wise enough to 
rest content. We would also draw attention to Lord Morley’s warning: that 
in case the present scheme failed, it would be long before such an 
opportunity recurred. The Cabinet, be it noted, is not likely to continue 
long in office, and it is just possible that with the return of the Conservatives 
to power, and with Conservatives of the type of Lord Curzon, Milner, and 
Chamberlain at the helm of :affairs, the reform scheme may be altogether 
shelved. [The Akhbdr-e- Souddgar also commends Lord Morley’s reply, 
which, it hopes, will satisfy the Muhammadans. | 


9. “Lord Morley’s reply to the Muhammadan deputation must be held 

to be sufficiently re-assuring by the most pessimistic 

Jam-e-Jamshed (30), of them, for it emphasises ‘the determination of the 
80th Jan., Eng. cols. © Government to adopt the best feasible method for 
securing what might be called a living representation 

of the community. It should satisfy the more reasonable section of the 
community at least. In regard to the claim—‘the dubious tactics’ as the 
Secretary of State characterised it—that there should be a Muhammadan on 
the Viceroy’s-Executive Council gwa Muhammadan, we should certainly hail 
the day when there would be one Hindu and one Muhammadan representative 
ou the Council. But if the Secretary of State feels it impossible to accede to 
‘the demand, it is to be hoped wiser counsels will prevail and racial jealousy 
Ww ll not be permitted to interfere with the great concession that Lord Morley 
intends making to the Indians as a whole. ‘If the present plan failed, it 
“would. be long before the opportunity recurred. They would never have a 
combination of Viceroy and Secretary of State so united in the’ desire to do 
‘fall justice to the wishes of all peoples of India ’—these words uttered by 
Lord Morley himself must warn all patriotic Moslems against pushing too far 
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10. ‘Our Moslem friends have no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
aed bas results of the deputation inasmuch as they have 
Indu Prakdsh (43), 39th secured the one demand for which reason and 

Jan.; Eng. cols. equity could be well claimed. Willthey now show by 

their acts that they are willing to work shoulder to 
shoulder with other Indian communities and join them in working the new 
reforms to the best possible advantage to their motherland? Will they 
bear in mind the warning which Lord Morley has given in the concluding 
portion of his reply to the deputation, and will they try to show that they are 
determined not to lose the present golden opportunity which may not occur 
for years more? The reference to Constantinople has a double meaning. 
The Young Turks, who have triumphantly secured a constitution for their 
country by means amongst which political unification with Christians takes 
no mean place, will, on tne one hand, blame Britain if she does not give sub- 
stantial concessions to legitimate political aspirations of Indians. On the 
other hand, they will blame their co-religionists of India very much if out of 
too narrow a sectarianism they unwisely jeopardise the: successful inaugura- 


tion of reforms that, if the present opportunity slips away, may be shelved ls 
and shelved indefinitely.” | ie 


11. Commenting on the recent public meeting at Surat to express nn 
approval of Lord Morley’s new Reform Scheme A 
Adverse comments on (vide paragraph 63 of the last Weekly Report), the A hive. 
the recent public meeting Shakti writes:—It is really a matter for surprise oe 
held at Surat to express that in spite of glowing placards inviting the aaa 
approval of Lord Morley’s : “ ‘ee 
ines Hihibeein, public to attend, and the selection of a public 

Shakti (85), 23rd Jan. road for the place of ‘the meeting, only sixty 
| persons attended it. On whom, then, was loyalty By Se elie ». 

impressed? In fact, people have become tired of shows and shams. oe 
If the organisers of the meeting ever thought of the public weal, eee 
why did they not call a meeting when our compatriots in Bengal i ee 
were deported? The people perfectly understand from this that the be gas 
Moderates are organising such farces with the mean and selfish object of oe 
saving their skins and remaining in the good graces of officials. The || Pees 
days are gone by when the public could be hoodwinked, and Government, i] : 


also, are too shrewd to be deceived. We should like to know what there is in i 

the reforms, that people should dance with joy. Why this delirium for a : (ie as 
small bit of rights in our own native land, in which we are entitled to enjoy | { ESF 
full rights ? In our opinion it is more harmful than beneficial to be singing mw 
undue praises of officials before the public, and we hope such useless fuss will. Me. 

not be reported in future. | ae 


12. After the experience of treatment of natives and Indians by (i ad 
7~~-white settlers in British Colonies we cannot but i + 
i piegoe Natal De reminded with regret of the Muhammadan rule. 
“Shakti (85), 23rd Jan, 10 the South African Colonies not only are there no 
schools for the original inhabitants of the land, but 
the schools started by Indians for their children are now by a recent 
order of the Natal Government forbidden to take in Indian boys over the age 
offourteen. Other institutions in the colony being 2xclusively reserved for the 
whites, the liberty of educating Indian boys in the special schools for them is, by 
this order, taken away. Can any action in the name of law be more tyrannical 
than this? The original inhabitants, who are treated like beasts, are 
entirely kept away from education, while our people are deprived of the benefits 
of higher education by this tyrannical: law. And yet these very Colonials 
demand the privilege of coming here to rule over us. Can there be any- 
thing more shameful than this ? 


18. “It is becoming apparent as time passes that the chief aim and 
Suara kee object of the spurious racial agitation set up by the 
FP ds iy ’ Colonials against British Indians is to ruin their 
3 trade and to secure to themselves all the profits 
which the latter are at present getting through sheer hard work and business- 
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‘prohibit’ ‘immigration at ct even those: who are at present thane, 
‘Biich an attitude is best illuste Aah in the recent annogncement that. the 
mport biisiness Of many Indians has been closed mainly through their 
jonviction that the colonials would harass them in this respect also and ruin 
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aeir rade. "I The “South African question is a political, commercial and 
- @eoKomic sone. ’ The petty shop-keeper’ s instinct which has characterised Eng- 
eS, a "en {in their transactions is unfortunately too much in evidence here also 
) a he expense of big national interests. It is because this question is largely 
_ # Gommercial and economic one also that the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
spent a telegram to Lord Morley protesting against the iniquitous treatment 
‘meted out to Indians in South Africa. All that we demand is that the 
Seahdiloquent phrase, " equality to the highest extent of all the British 
Subjects under the Crown’ should be translated into action. And yet this is 
just the thing thatis refused by the present-day British Cabinet. Lord 
Ampthill, to whom a copy of the telegram of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
to Lord Morley was forwarded; writes in reply with some despondency that 
efforts of our English friends on behalf of Britith Indians in South Africa have 
not met with any success hitherto. ‘This reply gives painful evidence as to 
how. the wind blows in Great Britain. Where is then the ground for 
optimism in face of this ?”’ 


14. While boasting of the philanthropic mission of the whites, President 
Roosevelt has ignored the miseries to which. the 
Comments on President jndigenous races have been subjected by the inroads 
mug gg vig! onthe of the whites in their countries. If the natives have 
"halts (88), 95rd Jan derived any advantages, they are only the natural 
See ~  Gonsequences of the meeting of two distinct nation- 
alities, and nothing more. The selfishness of the whites never allows them to 
: think of the wants of the indigenous races before their own are satisfied. 
S As regards India, he, like Lord Morley and many others, forecasts that there 
would be bloodshed and anarchy in the country on the cessation of the British 
rule. This-has been said many a time to frighten the people away from the 
demand for reforms.. But they never tell us where the possibility of blood- 
shed lies in the demand that the British shou:d govern India for India’s good. 
Where does bloodshed come inif the Civii Service examination were held 
in’ India and higher appointments given to natives, 1f for the encouragement 
of native industries, protective duties were imposed on foreign goods, if public 
Opinion were consulted before imposing a new tax, or if the real needs of the 
country were consulted in disposing of its revenue ? 


15. . In the course of a review of Mr. G. 5S. Sirdesai’s History of India, 
British Period, Part I, the Kesar: writes :—Commerce 
Commerce the basis of ig the necessary accompaniment of all human 
the British Empire i2 activity, while abe  Dowst of fhe sword, though 
not always in evidence, is indirectly present 
mages CAR, I en. everywhere for protecting the rule. The En glish 
first came to India as simple traders, and having gained a footing in the 
country, began to wield the sword, and finally established an empire. To 
superficial observers the secret of the British Empire consists in its military 
and administrative strength, but the fact is that commerce is its life-blood 
and that the power of the sword is only meant for the protection of the 
commerce. The boycott of the foreign goods resorted to by Indians during 
the last few years has amply established the truth of this fact. Out of 
all the western traders who ‘fell upon a flock of the best kind of sheep 
like hungry wolves,’ the English only succeeded in driving out of India 
all the others. Native Rajas, bamboozled by the sweetly worded letters 
of introduction brought by English merchants from Queen Elizabeth, allow- 
ed ‘them free access.to their territories for purposes of trade, and only 
found out the mistake they had committed-when it was too late to mend. 
Marathi.. readers~ will find an interesting record in this book of how 
Englishmen. succeeded in establishing their rule in this country by out- 
mancwuvring other Kuropeans. = 


% 
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16. The present ill-feeling between the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
—the two principal communities of India—is really 
‘ Necessity of closer rela- to be deplored. But this ill-feeling would soon give 
ions ~between Hindus way to one of brotherhood if the mist of ignorance 
and Muhammadans. Seas 7 ‘ 
Shakti.(85), 23rd Jan,  *° which it is due were cleared, and their true 
: "relationship explained to the two sister communities. 
The major,portion of the Muhammadans of the present day is made up of converts 
froin Hinduism, while a very small minority are pure Muhammadans, and they 
too have by their long stay in the country become naturalised in India and as 
such must be considered as our brothers. If it is urged that the Muhammadans 
have in times gone-by heavily oppressed the Hindus, we would reply that those 
times were times of religious fanaticism not only in India but in Europe as 
well, and that there is thus no reason for us to blame the Muhammadans. At 
present both the communities are in the same boat, and must sink or swim 
together. Our enemies are eager to see us fight and go to the bottom. Let 
us beware of them. Some say that the Muhammadans are backward in point 
of education, and consequently easily liable to be stirred into ill-feeling 
against their Hindu brethren. But they cannot remain long in this state. 
Already there are signs of awakening among them and we are sure that like 
the young Turks in Turkey they will raise the country to a higher position. 
None the less it is our duty, as the elder brother, to lead aright our younger 
brother—the Muhammadan community—to help in every possible way in his 
regeneration, and to work assiduously to promote union and fellow feeling with Ee 
him, so that India might resound from one end to the other with the cry of mie 
brotherhood and unity. lela 
17. In 1907, Mr. Gokhale had no official support. To-day, his word is oe 
law. ‘The Pioneer need not have laboured to point es 


Comments on _ the out inconsistencies between his speeches in 1907 and ee 
alleged cordial relations 1908. Degraded creatures in a fallen nation value i Ie 
(' 


Me gr cs TH faa ge voi official favour more than their word of honour. The 
cae result of this in India has been that a handful of eo 
Hindu Punch (115), men are ruling the country autocratically. [Tue \ 
27th Jan. Hindu Punch also publishes a cartoon of the RS 

: Honourable Mr. Gokhale in which his moustache is 


shown as being shaved by the Proneer depicted as a barber.| 


18. The Shakti publishes some verses of which the following is the 
Prete i purport :—QO ye Eastern countries! These bugles 
P roy in Pht 9 awa’ which are ringing with a Divine sound are sound- 
Shakti (85) e rd Jan, ing for you. Awake, awake, for the night is past; | 
; show activity, and raise up your heads. Your past Hie 
glories are soon to return, and the star of your fortune will shine with new | ee 
radiance. Hnergetic Japan was the first to re-echo the Divine sound, and RN 
the inspiration was next heartily welcomed by the snowy peaks of the Himéa- fee 
layas awakening the whole of India. The new bugle-sound calls upon you to : 
show your “love of truth and justice.” Satisfy your brethren by doing your a 
duty by them, and your sisters by giving them their freedom, so that your ie 
native land might become strong and capable of standing up to battle for the i | eh 
auspicious object of uprooting injustice. Listen again to the bugle calling UU 
to you “to remain firm in your faith in God!” Then will Asia rise in full Hi 
grandeur, unconquerable and firm like a mountain, keeping its head aloft, and al 
invigorated with new life. Ay 


19. The news received from Calcutta and other parts of Bengal enables ni 
us to judge of the extent to which the absolutism if 

Comments on alleged of the Police has reached in the province. There, an 
ies, absolutism = in” in eanseqnenee of this absolutism, the honest man ) a 
ee are and the thief, the gentleman and the ruffian are all — 1 
Gujardti- (26), 24th van: treated alike. All : rumours in connection with 
the assassination of Inspector Banerji are accepted as true, and the Police, 
thinking it to be of the utmost importance to extort false confessions, have 
harassed many innocent persons working honestly for the good of the country; 


the phantom of a bomb is always present before their eyes; and they have not 
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ard.false witnesses in the Midnépur and Alipur 
jort cer et confessions from Santoshdas, his Si ther 
3d to horrible tortures; and desperate efforts are 
ravinda Ghose convicted on the strength of the indirect. 
insufficient’ evidenc 3 of his connection with the Vande Mdtaram, 
Ww nicl is said to have given rise to the Maniktolla bomb factory. Will this. 
Police Tale adouad to the glory of Lord Minto’s administration? Will 
Government be able to say that this vast expenditure of 10 lakhs of rupees for 
the prosecution of the bomb cases has lessened the public discontent ? 


20. “It is rumoured that Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra, who was arrested 
| afew weeks ago under the obnoxious Regulation 
of 1818, is to ‘be shortly released. We do not. 
know on what grounds the rumour is based, but. 
a if it proves true, it would greatly relieve the 
Riatamahed 00 public feeling. His arrest was the most unfortunate, 
Q6th Jan., Eng. cola. | 0d, in asense, dangerous of the many blunders 
Government have committed in exercising their 
powers under this Regulation. There may be men to pat Sir Edward Baker’s. 
back for having taken the ‘ courageous step ’ of thus apprehending and putting 
under restraint a popular and ‘influential publicist. But the Government 
of Bengal, in their desire to appear strong, have, it seems, ignored the 
incontestable fact of Babu Mitra’s popularity being of an altogether different. 
type than that of many notoriety-hunters among Indian publicists, and of his 
influence having been always exerted for the preservation of law and order and 
in the interest no less of Government than of the people. T’he shabby treat- 
ment accorded to him has disheartened many a loyal adherent of Government, 
and is taken as a proof of official ingratitude. The sooner, therefore, the Babu 
is released, the better for the credit and honour of Government themselves.” 


21. “It is indeed a matter of great surprise to us that our Muhammadan. 
brethren should, in season and out of season, press. 
upon one provincial ruler or another demands for 
preferential treatment, as against their rivals of other 
communities, in the matter of Government service. 
More than one provincial ruler besides the Viceroy 

Praja Bandhu (39), has declared the policy of the British Government in 
24th Jan., Hing. cols. this connection, viz., that of filling up the various 
posts in Government service on the sole ground of merit and merit alone. 
This is on the whole a very safe criterion, and has so far worked quite 
satisfactorily in practice. Our Muhammadan brethren have evidently not. 
been satisfied with this arrangement, for, save on that hypothesis, it is not. 
possible to explain away their request to His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke at Kardchi to depart from it. His Excellency, however, as a 
fesponsible ruler, could not see his way to accede to the request. teacceeks 
In a sympathetic but firm reply Sir George gave the gentlemen of the 
Muhammadan deputation that waited upon him to understand that it was not 
possible to agree to a lowering of standards......... His Excellency assured 
the deputation that duly qualified Muhammadans will be given suitable posts 
as opportunity arises. It will be thus seen that everything in the matter of 
Government service depends upon our Muhammadan brethren themselves. 
As it is, that portion of them which has been duly qualified has received more 
than its ample share of Government posts, and if they consider Government 
service as the be-all and end-all of life, the only way to enter it is by the usual 
door of fair competition with others.......... His Excellency the Governor 
could not have given any other reply, and we trust the wholesome advice 
contained in it will be duly appreciated and acted upon by our Muhammadan 
friends.”’ : 

22. “ We have already referred in these columns to the speech recently 
delivered by His Excellency the Governor at Rarkahl. 
We may revert to it again to-day, and touch upon 
one particularly important phase of it. We mean 
the reference by His Excellency to the widening gulf 
between Muhammadans and Hindus. These two peoples seem born to be 


Comments: on the ru- 
moured intention of Gov- 


Comments on His Excel- 
lency the Governor of 
Bombay’s reply to, the 
deputation of the Muham- 
madans of Sind. 


Muslim Herald (10), 
_ Jom: 


ah! 


inimical to each’ other, though their country is the:same.-'The undesirable 
feeling existing between them is due to the studious fomentation of communal 
jealousies by designing demagogues, who at the same time take care to 
impute evil designs to our benign and paternal Government. It is sug- 
gested that Britain divides and rules, as if John Bull did not understand 
the wisdom of the aphorism ‘union is strength.’ It is admitted on all hands 
that the present Governor has been taking immense pains to bring about peace 
and good will between the communities, and that in this respect he is simply 
keeping up the traditions of his predecessors in office. Then why malign Gov- 
ernment? We are sure the speech of His Excellency at Karachi will not be lost 
upon the sober-minded sections of both communities. That it may be the 
precursor of continued peace and harmony among them is our fervent prayer.” 


23. “‘ Most of the addresses presented to His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay during his recent stay at Karachi are full 

Appreciation of the sym- of requisitions deserving of prompt consideration at 
pathetic character of His the hands of Government. The Port Trust and the 


Excellency the Governor pcngee gee 
of Bombay’s utterances in Municipality of Karachi can be heard to advantage 


Ging. since every effort in the direction of develuping this 
~ Kdthidwdr Times (8), thriving city will tend to secure what is expected of 
25th Jan. the centre of trade and navigation on the North-West 


Coast of India. All through his responses to the 
Karachi address, His Excellency Sir George Clarke has candidly expressed 
what his Government can possibly do for the Sind people. He has neither 
wilfully raised false hopes nor dashed them with a blunt ‘No.’ While sympa- 
thising with them in their. shortcomings, His Exceilency has tried to cheer 
them with encouraging words at least. So long as there exists in the hearts 
of our British rulers at least such genuine sympathy, we Indians have 
every hope to be heard to advantage. ‘l’he saying that Amity brings Unity is 
only too true in such relations.” 


24. The European merchants of Karachi have for some time past been 
Sore ., crying for a separate postal service, which should 
hoclicnsy the odio take the English Mail direct from Aden to Karachi 
of Bombay’s reply to the instead of coming by train through Bombay. They 
address of the Kardchi argue that this will enable them to get the Mail two 
Chamber of Commerce. days earlier than at present. Strong as the argument 
_ Bombay Samachar (69), ig the Postal Department have not acceded to their 
30th Jan. demand, inasmuch as they are not prepared to 
incur the additional expenses likely to be entailed by running mail steamers 
between Aden and Karachi. Not content with this the Karachi merchants 
reiterated their demand in the address presented by their Chamber of Com- 
Commerce to His Excellency Sir George Clarke. The reply given by His 
Excellency to them was such as to dispel the idea entertained by them that it 
was the Bombay Government which came in the way of their demand being 
eranted, for maintaining the importance of Bombay. He justly pointed out 
that the Indian Postal Department was quite independent of the Bombay 
Government. The next point urged by the Chamber was regarding the trade 
inconveniences which Karachi was said to be put to by the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway being in charge of the administration of the R.-M. Railway. It was 
complained that the Company was sacrificing Karachi’s interests for those of 
Bombay. This unjustifiable allegation was repelled by His Excellency, who 
pointed out that the administration of the R.-M. Railway could not, without 
creat sacrifice of money, be placed in the hands of any other Company. In 
short, His Excellency has well administered a just rebuke to the Karachi 
merchants of yesterday to give up making useless fuss, and instead to 
adduce such convincing proof as would compel the authorities to change 
their opinions and acknowledge the importance of Karachi. 


25. ‘We regret that His Excellency the Governor of Bombay should be 

. compelled to curtail abruptly his tour in Sind for 

Regret at the curtail- reasons which are deeply shrouded in mystery. 
ment of His Excellency Hyderabad and Khairpur are to be completely left 
ae of Bombay's ont of the programme. As to Khairpur, it is believed 


"Phenix (13), 23rd Jan. that owing to the illness of the Mir of Khairpur Sir 
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sally concerned at the abr stture of the Governor 
pis already abroac that: Raadap polities ‘developments 
the Governor's's seat. ‘We :have mentioned this for what 
ait in Ste: sésiate has compelled His. eeuenees i the 
interesting reared Sind.” 


heptane yehaeneemaas 
, ae ab a s contributed artilé the Rdshtramat writes :—“ Before a public 


, meeting of the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association, in 
reply to Mr. Wadia’s appeal that the Bombay Gov- 
Jo ernment should try to advance monetary help to the 
Pe a At tha Mill-owtibrs’ cause of industrial, technical and scientific educa- 
oe ™ - tion in the country, Sir J ohn Muir Mackenzie gave all 
Rdshtramat (45), 304, those assembled there clearly to understand that they 
Jan., Eng. cols. : need not expect anything from Government in 
that direction. This blunt and cutting reply 

astounded many in the hall who were fully confident of the liberality of 
Government in rendering pecuniary help to such education. This is the way 
in which people are oftentimes misled. Here we realise the meaning of the 
well-known expression that appearances are sometimes deceitful.......... 
Mr. Lees Smith who discussed the importance of commercial education at the 
meeting and who is still ringing the same note will, it is hoped, bring to bear 
what influence he has on the authorities in obtaining from them some help 
in this direction. Even he must have been surprised at the astounding 
reply of Sir John Muir Mackenzie. There is no doubt that it was in 
his authoritative position that Sir John Muir Mackenzie ventured to reply to 


) “Muir: ‘Mackenzie’s 
sech at the recent meet- 


the vague hopes which some of the audience had. It is thus not necessary to 


discuss at this stage whether the reply was well-advised and politic or not. 
Suffice it to say that the scathing reply will at least serve the useful purpose 
of bringing home to many their folly in relying too much on the liberality and 
help of Government and in not seeing that the only way to achieve the end is 
self-reliance and self-help. Butthis was merely a prelude to what was to follow. 
Sir John Muir Mackenzie then proceeded to make jeering remarks on the aspira- 
tions of Indians. He quoted the Honourable Mr. Gokhale who wanted that 
the Legisiative Council should be widened and that it should be made to meet 
once at least every month. Then Sir John proceeded to make comments on 
this in his own way........... He remarked that the persons who were to sit 
in Legislative Councils ought to be fit and capable men........ ee 
is further reported to have said, ‘let us see who are the non-officials who 
are at present on the Legislative Councils.’ He observed that they are men 
who having no other work, be they barristers, pleaders or doctors, 
choose this as the last resort to gain popularity and eminence. It 
is such men that adorn the Legislative Councils, and it is the desire of 
Government to close for ever the door against them. The plea on which 
the demand of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale is thrown over-board is that the 
evil which at present exists would thereby be aggravated. Nobody can 
quarrel with the principle that only competent persons should be on the 
Councils.......... Are the present Councillors incompetent or poor, shabby 
men? Have they entered the Council only as a last resort for acquiring fame 
and popularity? This surely is an insult to men of suchstanding as the 
Honourable Mr. Khare, the Honourable Mr. Setalvad, and others who, it 18 
well known, are striving to ameliorate the condition of the people in every 
possible way........... It is these people who are traduced. Itis the duty of 
every Indian to protest-against this and to take a lesson to heart therefrom.” 


27. “The evidence recorded by the Abkéri Committee amply bears out 

the popular opinion that the consumption of foreign 

Proceedings of the Com- liquor is on the increase. AlJmost all witnesses have 
mittee to investigate the deposed that this increase is partly due to the 
subject “3 the ee and ¢rroneous belief that alcohol has the property of 
Route in Sicabay. oreign resisting an attack of plague. It seems that this 
Indian Spectator (5), belief prevails especially among mill-hands. They 
30th Jan. } have more faith in alcohol than in inoculation! 
Possibly the wish is father to the thought in this 


case. . The eXcise _reports of other provinces show that the same curious 


belief prevails’ and finds a ready credence wherever plague makes its 


% 


‘appearance. It is not quite clear whether the prophylactic virtue is attributed 
‘to foreign liquors only, or to country liquor also. In any case the mill-hands 
are said to be taking to foreign liquor more and more largely. How can this 
tendency be arrested? It seems that the still-head duty imposed on country 
liquors, with the consequent result of enabling foreign liquors to compete with 
them on advantageous terms, is not the main cause of the increase in con- 
sumption. Fashion, false notions of respectability, and the convenient 
quality of the smell disappearing immediately from the mouth, so that the 
drinker’s relatives are not able to detect what he has imbibed—these seem to 
be the principal reasons why foreign liquors are in favour. It cannot be easy 
for Government to remove these causes. A heavier import duty would, it is 
apprehended, result in the importation of cheaper and more unwholesome 
stuff; and as foreign liquor has to compete with the local production, the 
importers seem to think that the duty, or the license-fee, if it be increased, 
will fall on them, rather than on the consumer. ‘Their profits will be curtailed, 
and not the consumption. The least objectionable suggestion that has been 
made is, perhaps the prohibition of imports of liquors below a certain strength. 

The importer’s profits might even then be affected, but the prices would be 
higher.” 


*28. “The foreign Liquor Committee, presided over by the Honourable 
as Mr. Logan, is sitting in Bombay and recordin 

_ Mahrdtta (9), 31st Jan. ” interesting and valuable evidence with regard to the 
spread of foreign liquor drinking in the Bombay Presidency. Mr. Hatch, Col- 
lector of Customs and Abkari, said that the consumption of foreign spirit was 
increasing faster than that of the country spirit in the proportion of 34 per 
cent. against 12 per cent., or in other words the consumption of foreign spirit 
had increased nearly three times that of the country spirit! Almost all the 
witnesses were unanimous in saying that the supposed efficacy of foreign 
liquor asa preventive against plague was the prime and direct cause of 
promoting foreign liquor drinking in the higher classes of Indian society as 
well as the mill-labourers. who before the year 1896 were farfrom even 
COUGHING “Ib... 000... . There are many other contributing causes for the 
spread of foreign liquor drinking. Jor instance, as Mr. Gokhale, Secretary of 
the Poona Temperance Association, said in his evidence, some classes of 
people are regarding the drinking of foreign liquors as a part of fashionable 
and civilized life. Itis most painful to see that this fashion—which in this 
case means nothing more than a custom of the rulers backed by false notions 
of civilisation and the Abkari policy of Government—has become more 
powerful than the combined forces of religion, morality and prudence, and is 
luring a proverbially abstemious people into the grip of the most deadly and 
incurable vice. The comparative cheapness of the foreign stuff and its 
freedom from taste and smell have also been not a little instrumental in 
spreading the vice. One of the witnesses, Mr. Kathoke, made a most startling 
statement. He said that blood collected at the Bandora slaughter-house and 
obtained by Messrs. Croft, Mody & Co. was used in purifying and colouring the 
cheap wine bottlesin Bombay! Other witnesses denied that there was any 
truth in this allegation, and one of them even openly challenged the witness 
to prove his statement. But Mr. Kathoke ‘ simpiy replied that it is difficult 
to prove these things, besides their being defamatory. If what Mr. Kathoke 
says is right—which we think most unlike—mild and foolish Hindus are 
not only falling a prey to a most degrading and devitalising vice, but also are 
unknowingly drinking the most abominable and sacrilegious thing, V1zZ., COW'S 
blood. Mr. Clifford, Assistant Excise Collector of Nasik and Khandesh, gave 
it as his opinion that the consumption of foreign spirit was increasing because 
it has a fascination for natives simply on the ground that it was foreign. 
Though Mr. Clifford does not think that foreign liquor is more injurious to 
health than the country-spirit, he considers the former more demoralising 
than the latter; because where a taste fcr these spirits has been once 
acquired, it is more difficult to give up the habit than in the case of country 
spirit. And for this reason he suggests the closing of all foreign liquor-shops, 
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fford’s suggestior cov ony apa pan es wifes ‘that ‘it 
mal to sell foreign ‘liquor to an Indian: We think that this 
ing taste for :foreigr “spirit i is making greater havoc, both moral and 
‘in othe masses of ‘indie’ society, ae the so-called sedition, which 
ent‘are str: ining their every nerve to stamp out,” | 


ae “29. “The potency of Vedio prayers was great in times of yore, but at the 
Chai present. day the very mention of it has brought about 


" Alleged. misuse of the the incarceration of the editor of a magazine. The 
provisions of the Indian 


Be, tema times have now verily changed, for while the lustre of 
, Rashivamat (45), 26th Vedic prayers\has become dim, that of sections 124A 


: Jen and 153A of the Indian Penal Code and sections 108 
3 and 144. of the Criminal Procedure Code, has 
begun to dazzle our calla It will, therefore, be of interest to dwell on the 
power possessed by these charmed weapons in the criminal ‘armoury of 
Government. The sanction of the Governor in Council is required to deal a 
-blow with sections 124A and 153A of the Indian Penal Code, and a person 
struck with these weapons is doomed, as nothing can save him. The 
Governor’s sanction is not required in the case of section 108 of the Criminal 
‘Procedure Code, but it is nevertheless potent enough to gag the mouths of. 
political and even religious preachers. The charmed weapon of section 144 
-can stop public meetings, and its power has been recently manifested in the 
Central Proyinces. 


30. “ The judgment of the Appellate Bench of the Calcutta High Court 
ie dismissing the appeal of Mr. Clarke, late District 
i Comments on the Magistrate of Mymensingh, has been received with 
decision of the Calcutta satisfaction throughout India. Sir Francis Maclean, 
High Court in the appeal GQhief Justice, and Mr. Justice Harrington, of the 
of Mr. Clarke, District Cisleline tis h fiat tae a th r t 
Magistrate of Mymen- Calcutta Hig ourt, lay down in their judgments 
singh. an authoritative and sound law regarding the search 
Phenix (18), 23rd Jan. warrants issued by . District Magistrates............. 
| , We trust that the authoritative remarks of the 
intrepid Chief Justice of Bengal in this case would serve as an effective guide 
to such officers, whose executive zeal outruns their judicial balance of mind. 
We _ know of officers who are in the habit of saying that their word is law and. 
that they are not bound by anything else. To such officers the remarks of 
Sir F. Maclean will serve as a timely and wholesome warning. . This 
judgment has caused a flutter in the official dovecotes; and we do not know 
whether they are going to boycott the learned Judges who delivered it. 
However that may be, we are highly grateful to the High Court for once 
again proving the palladium of British Justice in India.” 
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31. . The Pathan money-lenders, of whom there are a goodly num- 

. ber in Poona, have long been making them- 
_ Alleged unlawful deten- selves notorious by the ease with which they 

tion and torture of their break the law and defy all authority. They appear 


hients by Path . : 
“ag ya e gmap money- to care as little for the Police as the latter appear 


Poona Observer (14) to be concerned in their irregularities in bringing 
‘05th Jan. ". them severely to book. Itis a matter of common 
occurrence that these Kabuli and Punjabi Pathans, 
“who lend out money at the most exorbitant rates of interest, are not deterred 
by any sense of principle or any fear of the law in recovering their dues 
by their peculiar methods of force and torture. Those who are indebted to 
them and who have not paid up are waylaid or taken out of their houses, 
-forced along the roads too often and then kept in confinement in the houses 
of the money-lenders where they are bullied and badgered till they either 
pay up or sign fresh bonds.......... It is high time the high-handed doings 
of these money-lenders were put a stop to and that, on failing to bahave 
better, they were deported out of Poona altogether, as was done a few years. 
) ago when some > of them were told to quit the station immediately.” 
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: BR: 4 The need of issuing licenses to tram-drivers has become obvious; ; 


bunt no less pressing has become the need of issuing 


‘Alleged necessity of Police licenses to.hack-drivers in the city. The 
issuing Police licenses to tramway drivers are at least under some ostensible 


hack-drivers in Bombay 
City, 


26th Jan., Eng. cols. 


control, namely that of the Company they serve, They 


absolutely irresponsible. .No one knows whether he was trained or not—at 
least the stable proprietor, who employs him, cares little as to his efficiency 


as long as he is paid what he wants. The ‘conditions of traffic in the streets — 


of Bombay are no longer what they once were. With the growth of 


population, of trade and commerce, the introducticn of electric tram-cars and 
motor-cars, the danger to life and limb has increased tenfold, and it 
would be a boon to the public, if every hack- driver were compelled to obtain 7 


a license, after going through a course of training.” 


33. ‘“‘ With the inquiries that Mr. Gell, our eiegiaie and popular Police | 


ie Commissioner, personally instituted in connection 
Appreciation of Mr. with the recent mishap that happened in Doctor 


Gell’s tact and ability in Street, we declare with full confidence, the Sunnis are 
quite satisfied, and they have wisely forgotten the: 


dealing with Moharrum 
and other disturbances in 


Bombay. incident which was a mere accident. Mr. Gellis an 


Muslim. Herald (10), ©Xperienced officer and is thoroughly familiar with. 


25th Jan. the disturbances and riots, that now and then occur 
during the Moharrum festivals and on other occas- 
sions in Bombay. We are sure Mr. Gell does not need suggestions or advice 


as to what to do and what not to do in order to preserve peace and order in 


the city. He understands the situation, and is strong enough to meet emer- 
gencies. What is wanted is that the hands of Mr. Gell must be strengthened 
by the efforts of able and experienced Government European officials, such as 
Mr. J. H. DuBoulay, Mr. S. M, Edwardes and others, in whom the public have 
full confidence.” 


34. Some of the irregularities in the revenue collection of Gujarat, were 
brought to light by the Maconochie Commission. 


Comments on the order Government orders are generally proper and unobjec-. 


issued by the Collector of tionable; but it is doubtful if they are construed 


Kaira re the payment of nite hood 
i ieee Oe brought into force in the proper spirit by the 


eatibatiak Wakalie officials. If what the newspapers say about the 
Broach Samdchdr (61), orders of the Collector of Kaira as regards revenue 
28th Jan. collection be true, then the public have good reason 


to complain. The order says that agriculturists 
should pay in the revenue for the current year, while sowkars should 
pay last year’s arrears as well. If such an order has been issued, we 
must say it is unjust. This distinction between the sowkar and the 
agriculturist is against the letter of repeated declarations to the contrary 
by Government. “We hope this order, which goes against the ‘declared policy 
of Government, will be speedily withdrawn. 


89. With reference to a circular by-the Mémlatdar of Chikodi (Bijapur), 
directing village officers to submit detailed reports 

Comments on a circular respecting certain public movements in their villages, 
by the Mamlatdar of the Rdshtramat, in the course of a contributed 
Chikodi (Bijapur) direct- a ticle observes :—Such inquiries will, of course, help 


nek —_— public lh the authorities in introducing reforms in the 


ments. administration, but much will depend upon the spirit 
-Rdshtramat (45), 27th in which they are conducted. If they are solely 
Jan. intended to suppress all religious, political and social 


movements, they are sure to prove disastrous both 
to Government and to the people. With whatever object such circulars are 
issued one thing is certain that they generally serve to frighten the ignorant. 
As an instance in point we may mention that some years ago when 


Myr. Antaji Damodar Kale was — for the Paisa Fund in the Satara 
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lly returned ‘to this bubsutibers the money sheeted 
18 i that the’ village officers \had been directed to 
“name: he = 8 who teaiietea i ‘in the: collections. It is, therefore, 

is the ‘authorities should always. be careful’ to see that their - 

y not misunderstood. The people, on the other hand, should not 
stop: mpor ratit aotivitien ~sery Sear'ol' such circulars, but should be ever 

sady to face ‘all difficulties for the sake of the | country. ; 


» 86. A correspondent writes to the Pdrsi :-—“ Every noening wire traps 
ohare full of living rats are brought from the B. B. & C. I. 
: A cbieotinabiex method Railway offices to the sea-shore near the Church 
Pd Bae vn ‘Bist J an. ate Station and immersed in the waters. The 
Eng. cols, ” traps are then emptied on the sands, and the half-- 
dead rodents are hammered with sticks till they are. 
literally disembowelled. After this the carcases are committed to the brine. 
The sight is simply revolting. But that is the least of the evils associated 
with the practice. The wielder of the trident can but ill brook the pollution, 
and avenges himself by indignantly throwing back the foul load, which slowly 
‘decomposes on the foreshore. Those who flock to the sea every morning for 
& dip and numbers of: Parsis who resort to the spot to say their daily prayers 
run serious risk of infection. Why this queer. mode of destruction commends. 
itself to the gentlemen concerned I cannot understand. .Is there no other way 
of getting rid of rats: than the one which is degrading alike to cur humane 
and hygienic instincts ?” 


end ee 


*37.. “The Medical Congress is expected to meet on Monday, February 
Ne _ _. 22nd and the four following days. Its proceedings 
| Forthcoming TM rcggrery will be watched by the intelligent public with no 
Ree ki 00). Blk Jan, Small interest.......... We trust a genuine attempt 
Moy gery ” will be made to render the Exhibition an instrument 
of popular education and not simply a source of 
amusement and recreation to fashionable BOOIOUY cceccccs: As far as we know, 
the Congress is-the first of its kind in this country, and no small credit is due 
ie to His Excellency for the active interest he has taken in bringing the move- 
a ment to a head and for the sympathetic support he has extended to those who 
‘a have been busy making preparations for holding the Congress and formulating 
a programme suited to the special conditions. of the country. We well know 
how the best of medical experts can manage to differ or to indulge in beautiful 
bee speculations of no immediate value. We will, therefore, not raise unduly 
high expectations as to the practical results of the deliberations of the Con- 
gress. Exchange of. views between well-known experts or well-informed 
medical men has a value of its own, and we trust their deliberations will 
concern themselves with the actualities of Indian life and conditions, and 

their suggestions and recommendations will be suited to the state of things to 2 
be found in this country with its inherited traditions and.prejudices and with 

its notorious poverty.” 


Eng. cols. 
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38. The report of the working of the Bombay National Union during 

the last year throws a. flood of light on the aims 

Comments on the and objects of that body. After remaining practi- 
working of the Bombay cally inactive during the earlier months of its 
—. an during existence, the Union latterly tcok up a propaganda 
A sett Samdchdr (60) which could hardly accord with its original aims. 
95th Jan. ' Encouragement of fellow-feeling among the various 
sa sections of Indians, spread of the cult of 

swadesht and swardjya through public meetings and magazines, supply of 
information as regards the various arts and industries of India, and the 
spread of National and physical education were among the original objects 
of the Union and yet during the first eighteen months of its existence it 
remained supremely indifferent to these objects and failed to attract any 
da oid from the masses. But when it. woke up from its slumber 
took to misleading course so ruinous to its own cause that it could 
enlist the sympathies of a few dozen members only. The success of 
i _ bvery ‘undertaking depends equally: upon self-sacrificing workers as upon 
Nee i, 
peek Suni’ s- 


27. 


large funds. The Union, : without asking’ the co-operation of: discreet and 


far-sighted politicians, and. without being supported with sufficient. funds; 
placed before’ the public its aims and purpose’ dazzling enough to the: 


eye and the ear. It has entirely failed, ‘however, to achieve even’ its: 
purpose or to enlist public sympathy. Swardjya’ and National Education 
are in themselves such important subjects that they require experienced’ 
and far-sighted politicians to handle tiem. Moreover, considering the: 
constitution of the National’ Union, we hardly think that the body is: 


capable of doing anything in these directions. The other ‘objects of the body 
are equaliy difficult of achievement, and hence it is necessary for the Union 
to change its tactics and — whole-heartedly the lofty aims it has-set 
itself to attain. . , 


Education. 


89. ‘Asa rule the best method of collecting the most. valuable public 

: opinion on a subject is the appointment. of.a Com- 
Suggestion that the mission or Committee which would test the evidence 
educational reforms pro- tendered before it. Why should this method not be 
posed by the Bombay annlied to the discussion of the important reforms 


oT er " pablic in the University. which the Bombay Government 


Commission. have proposed ? While Committees are appointed 
Indian Spectator (5), to ascertain public opinion even on the sale of liquor, 
30th Jan. are questions connected with higher education less 


worthy of the trouble, or more easy to settle without 
public discussion? There is no doubt a Senate to talk over the proposed 
reforms. But in the first place, debates in an assembly like the Senate, 


where ordinarily about half a dozen educationists monopolise the articulation 


of views, are not as well suited to thresh out the intricacies of a question ag 
a close examination by an expert Committee. Secondly—and this is 2 more 
important consideration—on the kind of radical reforms proposed by 
Government a much wider and varied body of public opinion ought to be 
consulted than is available in the Senate. The Congress at Madras 
emphasised the desirability of consulting public opinion in deciding the 
best and most suitable kind of education which the country needs. The 
necessity for such consultation may exist in a smaller measure in the case of 
a University than in the case of the Education Department. But the Senate 
is largely a nominated, and only partially an elected, body. Practically, 
the Senate is as much a ‘bureaucracy’ as the Education Department: it 
would be as unwilling to receive suggestions from outside as bureaucratic 
experts.” 


40. ‘“ The recent letter from Government to the Registrar of the Bombay 
University, proposing very radical, and as the letter 

Objections to the aboli- itself expresses it, very drastic changes in our 
tion of the Matriculation University curriculum, comes like. a bolt from the 
Examination. blue, and has undoubtedly affected most people 
Oriental Review (11), concerned with a shock both. of fear and of surprise. 
27th Jan. The most sweeping of these proposals which affect, 
and we think very adversely affect, our system of 

secondary and general education, are those which go to abolish the Matricu- 
lation and the Previous Examinations. We shall confine ourselves for the 
present to the question of the retention or otherwise of the former.......... 
And what are the reasons alleged for this sudden, signal and great change ? 
It is magniloquently averred that the Matriculation ‘is becoming unwieldy, 
is open to serious objections, and is giving rise to great difficulties as regards 
the provision of proper accommodation.’ We are at present mainly advocat- 


ing the retention of this great public examination. It may have faults and 


defects—as what human institution has not?.......... If it has defects, by all 


‘means cure them ; if it is wanting in effectiveness, by all means reform it: but 


‘we protest against its being improved out of existence. It has by now been 
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ropose to do in such sudden hurry and merely 
onthe réasons above stated would surely dislocate the machine on which, 
 Wemake bold to say, , our eduostional progress is made to move forward. The 
first ground for its total extinction is, that it has become unwieldy. In what 
_ g@nsé this is'so, is not given out. Can it mean that our University authorities 
gti unable to cope with the difficulty of the annually increasing number 
Of 4 e candidates? It is possible, we believe, to alleviate this difficulty, if 
 diffienlty it: be, and we may confidently leave it to the Senate to devise 
the ways and means. In all these long years that this examination 
has been established, the highest number reached was, if we are not 
mistaken, four thousand and three hundred in 1906. The sixteen years’ age 
limit and the strict doing away with the private admission forms then came 
into operation and acted as powerful screws to keep down the number, with 
the result that the figure dropped to little over two thousand five hundred in 
1907........... Last year the number of candidates came to only three 
thousand and ten or thereabouts. As things are now working, it may safely 
be predicted that the figure, just given, is not likely to be much 
exceeded. for the next five or even ten years; and it does not appear to 
us that such a number is not well within the power and means of 
the University adequately to deal with. If greater efficiency is. 
required in the teaching of the High Schools by a more active and 
stricter supervision, and if the forms for admission to the Matriculation, 
which aré now, we are persuaded, available without strict regard being 
! had to proper qualification, are granted only after a more careful school. 
| preliminary examination to be held under the direction of the Educational De- 
partment, the number of candidates could well be kept within perfectly 
reasonable bounds. The second ground for abolition is that this examination 
‘is open to serious objections. ‘This sounds formidable, but the Govern- 
ment letter is silent as to what these serious objections are. ‘hey are 
left to conjecture, and it is extremely difficult for those not in the know and 
i not in sympathy with the sweeping changes advocated by Government, to. 
a answer or refute them adequately.......... The third ground against the 
eg University entrance test is said to be ‘ great difficulties ’ for the ‘proper accom- 
modation ’ for the candidates. It does seem to us that to put this forward as a 
difficulty that must needs doom the Matriculation Examination, sounds almost. 
puerile. If it be a difficulty really, if is surely not insurmountable.......... 
Besides, the question of proper accommodation has been practically 
solved. The money necessary for an examination hall of fitting propor- 
tions is, through the public-spirited generosity of one of our “foremost 
citizens, already available. A fitting site only remains to be found......... 
Ié must thus be admitted that the difficulties set forth in support “of 
the abolition of the Matriculation Examination may fairly be met. 
with remedies that are not beyond the powers of the authorities con- 
cerned. -It should be here noted that our University of Bombay—like the 
other Universities in India—is modelled on the University of London in 
all its bearings and working. In London the entrance examination has been. 
and still is the Matriculation Examination. There is nothing to show 
that the parent University has any intention of abolishing this important 
examination:......... So long as this is the case, we venture to affirm that. 
rio case is made out asregards the Matriculation at least, for departing from 
the methods and course of studies practised and carried out in London and 
which we have here been, without demur, following for all these years without. 
any detriment to the interests of public education........... The advantages the 
Matriculation Hxainination offers are many and obvious........... It is looked. 
| vas the gateway and passage not only to a University and professional career,. 
"Agel: to’ un independent and honourable livelihood. Its abolition, then, on no 
‘better, grou 


yey. Wao 


nds than those above cited, will be regarded as an uncalled-for 
‘berdship and a deprivation, and cannot but induce much heart- -burning and 
80 intent, . And what is it that is offered i in lieu of it? A college examin- 
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ation and a school-leaving éttificate.. Assunfing for ‘@ moment’ that’ the” 
scheme of examinations’ by colleges is. capable of being put into: smooth 


and ‘satisfactory working order the college’ pass or admission will never, 


we believe, be accepted or esteemed’ as of the same value as’ a Matricu- 
lation testamur is at present............ dn this important respect the 


advantage of passing the Matriculation is very great to hundreds of‘eur 
young men.......... So far as we can see every college will have its peculiar 


standard, and must pass or rather admit at its discretion only so many as it’ 
has room to accommodate and only those who desire to pursue a University 
or professional career, and who are found to be the best of the lot who present 
themselves. The many ‘who do not go in for academical or professional | 


studies must be left in the cold, exposed to a very serious disqualification and 
hardship 
culation Examination, bettered’ it may be by the collective wisdom of the 
Senate in the best interests of our boys and young men.......... We may here 
mention that we have reason to believe that more than one educationist of 
higk position and experience, when sounded, have pronounced an unfavourable 
Opinion of this new scheme. We would call on such bodies as the Bombay 
Graduates’ Association and the Teachers’ Association at once to set about 
agitating the matter, so that when the Senate meets to deliberate and resolve 
on the Government suggestions, a large majority of the ordinary Fellows, 
fortified by a strong volume of both expert and general opinion, may be influ- 
enced and guided to a judgment in accord with the true interests and expecta- 
tions of the people of this Presidency.” 


41. “The proposal of the Bombay Government to abolish the Matricula- 


tion, as a University Examination, and to let. the: 


Jddm-e-Jamshed (80), Colleges conduct their own Matriculation Examina- 
d0th Jan., Eng. cols. tions, has met with a warm reception in many quar- 

ters. There is certainly much to say in favour of 
the course suggested. But there is one difficulty to which due 
consideration will, it is to be hoped, te given before the proposal 
is accepted. What about safe-cuarding the rights of the _ private 


schools asa whole, and the protection of the interests of their pupils ?. 


There are some private bodies running not only colleges but schools as well. 
Will not the privilege of holding their own exaniination for admission into 
their respective colleges be utilised by these bodies for giving an undue pre- 
ference to the candidates offering themselves from their own schools over 
candidates from rival institutions ?.......... It would indeed appear that private 
_ schools like the St. Xavier’s and the Free General Assembly’s will derive 
certain advantage from the fact of there having a college attached to them; 
and the hope of securing an easy admission into the college would lead both 
parents and pupils to give an undue preference to these schools, which would 
mean a distinct hardship on the other schools. As long as human nature 
remains what it is, safe-guards will have to be devised for preventing this 
hardship on private schools if the University and the Government do not 
wish to see them crushed by their more fortunate rivals.” 


42. “An interesting discussion took place with regard to the scheme of 

a Commercial College at the reception given to 

Alleged need of Govern- Professor Lees Smith by the Mill-Owners’ Associa- 
ment ald to commercial tion ........ The whole scheme was sketched before 


es pay the Bombay the audience by Professor Lees Smith, who remarked 


Sdnj Vartamdn (37), that it would require about nine lakhs of rupees to 


28th Jan., Eng. cols. realise the project of the Commercial College, 


while an additional fifty thousand would be re- 


quired for sending six scholars to England to study at the London School 
of Economics. His appeal for funds was backed by the Honourable dir John 
Muir Mackenzie, one of whose statements was a highly controversial one and 
against which we also beg to protest. He held that all the funds necessary 
for the scheme ought to come from the commercial public, as neither 


the Bombay Government nor the Government of India was in a position 
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ve. We would, therefore, strongly urge the retention of the Matri- 
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ndian cor on vis Sanat y . Government in 
ing al ms: ina ast: age on, | Bey 6. the propo: my Fe yetice which would 
E the , reate # practical use to the country at large.......... What we. 
aioe test aga ow? fainst is: bye imp aNaction that it is the commercial public only which 
muy 1 en the string igs. 4 its purse- and not. Government. We are long 
miliar with the old pny that Government is notin a position to spend. 
oney, whe never it is demanded for any object useful to the public. While 
sknowledging the. liberal grant towards education in recent years we emphati- 
 @aillty: say that even this grant falls far short of the educational requirements 
aes oft ot bcnehion, and that commercial education is woefully neglected.......... 
Com Baharcial education will result in the commercial development of the 
aes. ‘Such a result will be beneficial even to Government. It will 
be thus seen that Government ought to contribute a handsome sum 
towards this object even if it looks to its own interests. Mr. J. Wadia, 
who protested strongly against this neglect of commercial education on 
the part of Government, suggested a way by which to get money 
necessary for the purpose and by which Government can substantially 
help. the scheme. Bombay has got slndihe and looms more than those in the 
rest of India put together, and its mill-owners pay, therefore, in the form of the 
iniquitous excise duty a sum amounting annually to thirty-six lakhs of rupees. 
Cannot Government, Mr. Wadia pointedly asked, set apart from this large | 
sum @ portion to defray the cost of the proposed commercial college ? The 
excise duty is worse even than the income-tax, as it is a tax on production 
and yet mill-owners have to pay it. Itis but right and proper for mill-owners 
to demand that a portion of this sum ought to be devoted to promoting an 
Bo object highly useful to the commercial interests of the country. It is bitter 
) to see. sums being lavishly spent on military and other objects, while parsi- 
mony is shown in the case of educational and like useful objects.” 


43. “ The best reply given to the Honourable Sir J ohn Muir Mac- 
| kenzie, who pleaded at the Mill-owners’ Association 
that Government could not spare money for higher 
commercial education, is that of Mr. J. A. Wadia. 
For some years Government have ceased to acknow- 
ledge that the excise duty on cotton goods is imposed 
not for the sake of revenue, but in obedience to free- 
ee trade principles. If the Government of India had the choice, it is almost 
certain that it would not have imposed the duty. As it had no choice, it first 
made a virtue of necessity and pretended to appreciate this source of revenue. 
Now it has grown to such a large figure that the virtuous profession of the 
financier has received unexpected support ;,the duty has become firmly estab- 
lished, and the circumstances in which it was imposed are nearly forgotten. 
Assuming that it is too late now to abolish the duty, the unofficial members 
of the Legislative Councils have repeatedly contended that the proceeds might 
be expended on education, especially commercial and industrial education. 
The Finance Member of the Government of India once replied, if we remem- 
ber aright, that no source of revenue could, on principle, be ear-marked, and 
Government do spend as much as they can spare on commercial and industrial 
education. It may, however, be. doubted whether Government would not 
have spent larger sums on such education on the whole, if the proceeds of the 
excise duty had been set apart for the purpose. Whatever the case might . 
be in other provinces, where the duty collected does not amount to much, 
Bombay would have derived special benefit from the policy suggested, as 
this presidency contributes something like 20 lakhs to the exchequer by 
way of the excise duty. We doubt if the Bombay Government, unless it 
throws the blame on a higher authority, will be allowed to plead before, 
_ the bar of public opinion that it has no money to spare.” [The Bombay 
 Samdchdr deplores. that Sir John Muir Mackenzie should have thrown cold 
water on the desires of the Indians in the matter of commercial and political 
education. It remarks that His Excellency’s appeal for funds to meet the 
int expenses of Professor Lees Smith had received such a prompt reply in Bombay 


Indian Spectator (5), 
30th Jan. ; Bombay Samd- 
char (60), :25th Jan. 
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very hasty and disappointing, and sug; 
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that there was no fear of the whole burden of commercial education falling: 
solely on the shoulders of Government. .The paper further observes that a 


satisfactory reply from Sir John Muir Mackenzie would have set the ball 


rolling. The paper characterises Sir John Muir Mackenzie’s observations as 


ts that the large amount realised 


from the excise duty on yarn should be’ appropriated towards the founding of 
commercial institutions. | 


44. 


“In addition to commercial and technical education the nation 
requires another kind of education—political edu- 


Professor Lees Smith’s 
scheme for imparting to 
Indians political education 
in England. 

Oriental Review (11), 
27th Jan. 


cation—to the necessity of which Professor Lees 
Smith drew the attention of the Indian public 
in his speech before the Madras Industrial Con- 
ference........... Our young men generally find their 


political philosophy from writings of the Press or 


from speeches of political orators. This political 


philosophy consists in blind adherence to 
some popular hero, without any pabulum of sound ideas. This want 
of system, which mars many of our efforts for betterment, acts as a 
great obstacle in the way of our ycung men being sound politicians. It is: 
this which is responsible fcr misdirected energy, unorganised and slip-shod 
efforts for the regeneration of the country, indulgence in verbose language 
without any tangible result following the same and such other manifestations, 
all of which go to show that there is an urgent need for political education 
in this country. It is, therefore, that we welcome the proposal made by 
Professor Lees Smith on behalf of the London School of Economics, to the 
effect that a number of young Indians should be sent to England for the 
purpose of studying British institutions......... . Such training will indeed 
supply the want, so badly felt, of political training for our young men. Indiais 
entering upon a larger political life than has been her lot to enjoy for the 
last century or two. At such a juncture liberal political training such as the 


London School of Economics provides cannot but have a highly beneficent 
effect.” 


Rarlways. 


45. Railway administrations derive the largest income from third- 
class passengers and yet they are totally indifferent 
towards their comfort and convenience. In fact, 
they are deaf to public criticism on the subject. 
The Railway Commission has made many sugges- 
tions on the construction of railway carriages, yet 
they have not been attended to, among others, by 
the B. B. & C. I. Railway Company. The Ttola 
disaster had amply proved the necessity of doing away with the new type of 
third-class carriages inasmuch as the passengers were unable to find any 
exit from the burning carriages owing to the windows being barred up as 
well as to the paucity of doors. But still upto tuis day such carriages are 
being run in the up and down third-class express. The Railway authorities 
have manifested extraordinary foresight in the construction of these carriages. 
A carriage of this type has only three doors with all the windows on 
both sides barred up. Consequently in case of accidents it is impossible for 
the passengers to get out easily, and in an attempt to rush at the doors 
many of them stand in danger of being crushed. Again, the sitting accom- 
modation is so clumsily arranged that no passenger is able to stretch himself 
at full length. Again, if the door leading to the passage is closed, any budmash 
in the carriage is free to do his will with impunity. It is inexplicable 
why such inconvenient carriages are still allowed to be run by the Govern- 
ment of India. It is said the Railway Board have already condemned this 
type of carriages, and yet the B.B.&C. I. authorities continue to run 
them. It behoyes, therefore, the people of Bombay and the outlying districts 
to approach Government with a request for the discontinuance of the use of 
these Carriages and if in spite of that the Company persists, to refuse to travel 


Complaint against the 
use of certain third-class 
carriages by the B. B. & 
C. I. Railway. 

Guyardatr 
Jan. 


(26), 24th 


® 


2 sig bile Bhi in + thin country are accustomed 
. $0 di d public opinion and therefore. it is the 

f duty of Government to awaken them: to a sense of 
their duty. It is, however, to be regretted that Gov- 
‘ernment pay more regard 6 the interests of foreign 
Mee. fei ae shareholders.than to the grievances of the railway 
mba | | passengers. tis now well known that they are made 
to. Raval in yee waggons at the time of fairs. Government have been 
appealed to inthe matter, but so far nothing has been done. A complaint. 
has reached us to the effect that goods and horse trucks are nowadays 
attached to tha passenger train running between Kolhapur and Miraj on 
the S.. M. Railway and that passengers are made to travel in them. This, if. 
true, is discreditable to the railway company, and we hope the attention of the 
authorities concerned will be drawn to it by Government, It is also hoped 
that the Maharaja of Kolhapur who claims to be the only Chhatrapati will 
try to earn the gratitude of his subjects by getting this grievance redressed. 


Municipalities. 


47. Weare afraid the increasing death-rate in Broach city owing to 
plague and cholera has so far failed to attract the 
Alleged negligence of notice of the local Municipality. But when the 
AL tase ok death-rate became abnormal, the Municipality had 
98th Tan. oer ws no alternative but to admit the prevalence of cholera 
in the city. It is strange that no notice was taken 
of the carelessness displayed by the Municipality ata. time when public 
lives stood in so much danger. Looking to the condition now obtain- 
ing in the city we cannot but attribute the existence of cholera in our midst 
to the want of a plentiful supply of pure water. Although the Municipality 
admits that water in certain wells in the city and in the river is quite unfit. 
for drinking purposes, it is unwilling to supply the want by means of water- 
works, on the ground of want of funds. We, however, think that a careful 
disbursement of the Municipal Funds assisted by a Government loan would 
place in the hands of the Broach Municipality a sufficiently large amount for 
the creation of the necessary water-works. We wish that Mr. Wells, the 
popular Collector of Broach, . would again come forward and bring the. 
misguided Municipality on to the right track and would injustice take up the 
cause of the people. 


48. Though the members of the Vita (Satara) Municipality attributed 
their resignation to the changed circumstances. 

Comments onthe action of the time, there can be no doubt that they were 
of Government: in the jnfluenced to take the step by the sentence inflicted 
ptr = bien Le Vita on Mr. Tilak. We do not think that they acted 
Prekish Gia), y o0th. Very wisely in thus foolishly foregoing the rights of 
Jan. local self-Government. Government have now 
nominated six members to the Municipal Board 

in accordanee with sections 10°and 11 of the District Municipal Act. We only 
wish that the public will learn from this incident the importance of safe- 


guarding their rights. 
Native States. 


49. “The case against the printer and the editors of the Vishwavritta. 

i ended last week in the conviction of all the three 
Comments on the re- accused for abetment of murder and sedition. 
sult of he Kolhépur sedi- Mr. Joshirao, the printer, was sentenced to 18 
cae Pag ee BE ®, 24th Jan, months’ rigorous imprisonment, though, in the 
'. Kesart case of 189% Mr. Bal, its printer, was 

aria’ and a precedent was laid down by the Bombay High Court 
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‘for the guidance of Courts in respect of thé treatment due.to g mere printer. 
Of the two joint editors whose names appeared on the magazine, Mr. Joshi 
‘was the real editor and had scéepted full’ responsibility in the matter; and 
Prof. Bijapurkar was only technically liable, as. his formal declaration 
‘as publisher remained unwithdrawn. But Prof. Bijapurkar was sentenced 
to three years’ simple imprisonment dnd afine of one thousand rupees. Mr. 
Joshi, the real editor, was, of course, dealt with more severely and senten- 
ced to three years’ rigorous imprisonment.......... These sentences are 
Obviously excessive; and considering the fact that none of the accused was 
the writer of the incriminating article, they were also very harsh. There was 
nothing outside Prof. Bijapurkar’s diaries, and little in the diaries themselves, 
to connect Prof. Bijapurkar with the article in question; and the diaries 
moreover were wrongly admitted in evidence. Ifa man’s diaries are to be 
regarded as relevant, and to have a conclusive probative value as regards the 
existence of a particular intention at a particular moment of time, then it were 
much better if no such law as the Evidence Act existed.......... .Again what 
do these diaries contain? Prof. Bijapurkar may have entertained an 
unfavourable opinion about the Maharaja cf Kolhapur, but that is something 
radically different from animus.......... As regards the offending article the 
learned Sessions Judge has chosen to read into it a direct incitement to 
murder Englishmen; and so there is an end of the matter.......... The 
obvious conclusion to be drawn from the line of reasoning adopted by the 
learned Judge is that a writer who writes in troubled political times must do 
so at his peril, for Courts are allowed to read into his words any tendencies 
of mind which may account for any crime or crimes committed by 
any one in time of peril. And if that be so, then the responsibility 
of a political subject surely becomes of a far more comprekensive character 
than his responsibility under the moral government of God. But if 
innocence must be so sacrificed in order that terror may reign and rulers 
may be more comfortable and less shaky in their places, then let this 
car of judicial or rather political Jagannath roll on. ‘This would be no 
doubt making history, but we must say infamous history. A careful perusal 
of Mr. Kincaid’s judgment will show that he has failed to meet the 
argument of the Honourable Mr. Khare at many points. An identity 
which really does not exist between the Maharaja and Englishmen or the 
British Government has been throughout relied upon with a kind of 
unconscious sleight of the judicial hand. Mr. Khare had raised the pertinent 
point in the very beginning about section 124A. The-Kolhapur Penal Code 
contains no such section, and though the Durbar could have made that section 
their own by special notification, they have not done so as a matter of fact. 
This fact lays the conviction uhder section 124A open to serious objection 
and doubt as to its validity. This identity might perhaps now be impressed 
on the mind of the public more by the circumstances attending the trial than 
by anything in the article itself in the Viskwavritta in question. For here 
were the familiar full contingent of an English Sessions Judge to decide the 
case and the well-known Mr. Branson and the indispensable Mr. Binning to 
conduct the prosecution. ‘T’he combination of these and other circumstances 
have the effect of only reviving the memofies of similar prosecutions in 
British territory in the past two or three years. Here the only 
difference consisted in the change of place from British territory to a Native 
State. Then, again, as regards the import of the article, it had to be taken 
as a whole, and when that is done, the only conclusion deducible therefrom is 
that the article was a general dissertation upon the ethical character of the 
Vedic teachings. The learned Judge interprets the article as being a wide 
cloak put on only to cover the specific incitement to murder. But readin 
the whole article together one irresistibly comes to the conclusion, that while 
the real object of the writer is to defend the Vedas against the charge of baing 
slovenly and pusillanimous in their teaching, such of the references, as may 
be read into it, fo contemporary events, are made only for the purpose of 
illustration. And this changes the point of view of the article very widely. 
The discussion of such an abstract subject as the teachings of the Vedas may 
require illustration ; and even supposing for the sake of argument that some of 
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, literary.controversy. But the learned 
ant assumption about the. writer’s intention 


ng mifiltte the ar arti a and explains the.. words in the light of that intention. 
- “This is. exactly reversing the. process of arriving at a judicial judgment. The 
-larticle: speaks: of so many. things about, rulers and other felons, in general, 
that ge 5, per cent. apply to the Maharaja or the British rulers, and if 
thé intention of the writer may be judged therefrom, then surely it must 
-be judged with reference to the 95 per cent. than with reference to the 5 
“per cent. If the writer did want to incite people to murder some one in 
the living present, how could he have allowed. himself to so cover the real 
point of attack as to make it effectually invisible, to so turn the handle 
of the steering gear as to sail hopelessly wide of the mark, or lay extraneous 
matter so thick upon his murderous thesis as_ to practically smother 


it. But the learned Judge’s mind was too full of the supposed references 
to the present to allow him to think of the references to the past and 


the future. He, we are afraid, altogether missed the point of view of a 


magazine writer and fastened onthe editors the responsibility which could 


‘not be their own. For these reasons we are of opinion that a judicial 


error of a serious character has been committed in the conviction of the 
editors, and much more so in the conviction of the printer; and we hope 


the Appellate Court will set the matter right.”’ 


90. The Vishwavritta trial attracts our special attention for more than 
, ‘ one reason. ‘The prosecution was lodged after the 
P Ro pscmemamaas a so magazine had already ceased to exist, and we 
would be, therefore, fully justified in saying 


that it was the outcome of malice. It is very easy to guess 
. why the prosecution was not conducted in British territory though 


the magazine had its circulation there also. The Samarth Vidyalaya having 
incurred the displeasure of the officials, they were devising means to 
do an ill turn to Prof. Bijapurkar; but as public opinion in the Presidency 
had already been exercised over the incarceration of several newspaper 
editors they had to look elsewhere for the accomplishment of their purpose, 
and they found a willing tool in the Kolhapur Durbar, who could show a 
plausible ground for undertaking the prosecution as the magazine was printed 


at Kolhapur. It seems Prof. Bijapurkar was utterly ignorant of the 


crooked ways of the world, for as soon as he knew that a warrant had been 
issued against him he voluntarily surrendered himself to the State authorities 
and was not careful enough to destroy the papers that were afterwards pro- 
duced in evidence against him. The Durbar thus took advantage of his 
guilelessness and has surpassed: the severity of British Courts by convicting 
three persons in a single prosecution. The responsibility of the prosecution 


rests with those that have brought it about merely to impede the progress 


of the Samarth Vidyalaya. ‘The institution is doing patriotic work on 
constitutional lines and is not likely to suffer appreciably on account of 
Prof. Bijapurkar’s incarceration. His fate will not deter others from 
taking up the work which he has commenced. ‘The Samarth Vidyalaya is 
named after Ramdas, and is bound to prosper in the long run. The 
Vishwavritta case will immortalise the Kolhapur Durbar in the history of 


Maharashtra and of the National movement. Shivaji, the founder of the 


Maratha empire, gained glory in one direction, while the present Maharaja is 
doing the same in another.. Verily, the glory of Shivaji has thus been main- 
tained! Let us, therefore, acclaim ‘Chhatrapati Maharaj-ki-jai.’ 


91. The Kolhapur Durbar instituted proceedings against na sane 

and the British Government assisted in the trial by 

Fr 9 eam (40), we lending the Durbar one of its Judges. The writer of 
ee the Vishwavritta article tries to prove that the doctrine 
of ‘ bear and forbear’ is not-to be found in the Vedas, but that there are clear 
Vedic texts enjoining the destruction of enemies with a view to the furtherance 
of human civilisation. The article was addressed to the whole of man- 


.. kind and not to any individual. Mr, Kincaid says that some people attribute 
to the English the qualities of felons as defined in the article and that the 


., policy of the Vasswnnpreres was i ai and that the writer meant the 
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English when he talked of felons. Though the. Judge: who solemnly argues 
in this fashion is not ashamed to occupy the seat of justice, those who 
appointed him as a Judge will have to look down with shame. ‘ Felonism’ 
has thus been thrust upon the English, and it has been taken as proved that 
the writer incited people to murder them. Mr. Kincaid has juggled with the 
law in the case, and it is to be noted that the Maharaja of Kolhapur is 
now admitted to be the only Chhatrapatiin the world, not only by parasite 
courtiers of the Kolhapur Durbar but even by a British J udge. 


02. The decision in the Vishwavritia case need not surprise anybody, 
for the Kolhapur Durbar has evidently taken to 
Vande Mataram (159), aping the ways of the British Government. The 
24th Jan. si article for which the accused in the case have been 
convicted was merely a collection of Vedic hymns 
bearing on the duties of sovereigns, and the writer in explaining the passages 
had not added very many remarks of his own; what ground, therefore, could 
any ruler have to take offence at the article? Why should. he feel wrathful 
at the mere definition of his duties? Subjects do not take offence at being 
reminded of their duties by rulers. Then, why should some of the latter take 
umbrage if their duties are pointed out to them? It is only when rulers 
become blind to their obligations that such reminders become necessary. But 
does it do any good to the rulers to set the law in motion against those who 
do so? The Vishwavritta article was directed against all kings and therefore 
what reason was there for any particular ruler ‘to apply it to himself merely 
on the strength of certain words occurring in the article ? 


03. The decision in the Vishwavritia case will be viewed with intense 

| sorrow by the whole of the Maharashtra. Both 

— i i. a. Bijapurkar and Mr. Joshi are distinguished 
gpraduates and perfect gentlemen, who have selflessly 
devoted themselves to the good of their country. ‘The times are so greatly 
changed that even these saintly Brahmins, who have never hurt anybody’s 
feelings by so much as alight word, have been sentenced to undergo the hard- 
ships of incarceration! The present reign may be one of law, but new facts 


indicative of a divorce between law and justice and morality are every day ) 


coming into evidence. 


54. The Hindu Punch publishes a cartoon on thedecision in the Vishwa- 
ice Punch (115) vritta trial headed “A Present to the Chhatrapati’”’. 
97th Jan ’ Mr. Kincaid is drawn as a huntsman kneeling by the 
side of Mr. Bijapurkar and Mr. Joshi, drawn as a dead 
lion and a dead tiger respectively, and addresing the Maharaja of Kolhapur 
sitting in a chair, “ Victory to the Maharaja! I found these terribly ferocious 
animals in your jungle. I respectfully make a present of them to you.” In 
the same cartoon the buffoon of the Punch is shown as holding up Joshirao, 
depicted as a sheep, by the neck and advising Mr. Kincaid as follows :— 
“Well, hero! Do you consider this sheep also to be ferocious? I simply 

laugh at you.” 


55. No one can honestly say that the Vishwavritta article was 
. innocently written or that it had any philosopkic 
— (157), 20th oy historic bearing whavever. The Vedic Seine 
were grouped together in an objectionable manner 
andthe exhortation to kill the English occurred in more than thirty places in 
the article. It must, therefore, be admitted that it preached incitement to 
murder. The charge of sedition, however, is not justified by the wording 
of the article. If mere scornful language used regarding the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur is held to justify the conviction under the charge, the attitude 
we dare say is not reasonable in this age of liberty of thought and speech. 
The sentences passed on the accused in the case are excessive and we 
hope that the Maharaja of Kolhapur will lessen them considerably. 


06. Commenting on the punishment awarded to Messrs. Bijapurkar 
and Joshi in the Vishwavritta trial, the Gujardti 

Gujardti Punch (28), Punch says :—‘ Their crime was that they published 
24th Jake Eng. cols. in their journal a synopsis of the interpretation of 
some Vedic texts in order to indicate their signi- 
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afferi ring. “a a’ oruel facarceration, they’ un- 
nt factor - They did not pay due attention: 
Or care: to see" which way the wind was’ 


0 aide " Mieiiory:° The ag Tite {ghoul fallen from the high pedestal 
Cea a ‘honour, imbegnyy, manliness and selflessness’ which their ancient sires 
cs cupias yen such is the existent state of things, is it any. good 
to force’ upon the: tottering intellect: of the people the significance of the 
sublime Vedas? It is mere waste of energy and'a foolish courting of danger 
to: succumb to impossible ideals. This isthe mistake which Messrs. Bijapurkar 
and Joshi committed...........To men but ill-equipped, morally and intel- 
— lectually, addressing such words was not unlike giving a burning brand to a 
- monkey. And for this reason: Messrs. Bijapurkar and Joshi should not have. 
a. viblished the article complaizied of. We heartily sympathise with them, but 
what we have said above is the result’of our honest conviction. Time is out 
of tune, and we are out of tune with Destiny.. Why waste one’s energy and 
court: unnecessary danger in bootless idealism ? Let us begin at the first rung 
of the ladder, and the time will come when, gradually progressing, we will 
find ourselves on the topmiost.......... As the law stands and as things are, 
a conviction in this. case was a foregone conclusion. Justice has been 
vindicated, but justice should be tempered with mercy. Mr. Kincaid wisely 
inflicted simple incarceration on Prof. Bijapurkar. His stooping figure doing 
hard labour in a State jail would have been the very extreme of tragedy. 
Mr. Joshi is a young man undoubtedly. But we wish the trying Judge could 
have exercised similar clemency in his case. As for the 18 months’ hard 
labour inflicted upon the printer, we are constrained to say that it is out of 
all proportion to his culpability. He was a mere printer, a tool. But it is 
not yet too late. An appeal lies to His Highness the Maharaja. The divine 
quality of Mercy ‘bhecomesa throned monarch better: than his Sceptre’. 
Prof. Bijapurkar stands to him almost in the light of a guru. May we 
humbly appeal to His Highness to have mer¢gy upon the unfortunate men 
and to reduce their sentences ?”’ 


tS 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


57. “The Karnatak Nutan Vidyalaya” was established at Dharwar onthe 
ee 28th of January 1909: The pictures of Sharada 
Wesel of (Goddess of Learning) and Hind Mata (Mother-India) 
National School at Dhér- Were placed on a high pedestal. Vedic rites and 
war. ceremonies were observed and the National song 
Kannad Kesari (93), was sung. Mr. Dixit, pleader, and Mr. Alur, 
29th. Jani; Karndtak pleader, spoke on the occasion and dilated on the 
Patra, (94), 29th Jan. objects of'the institution. Mr. Herlekar also address- 
ed the meeting. Twenty-five students attended 
the school. on the opening day. [Elsewhere in the Kannad Kesar, an adver- 
tisement. signed by Messrs. Ramrao: Bellary, Vasudevarao Abhyankar, 
Govindrao Alnavar, Dixit, Kulkarni and Alur, is published condemning the 
prevailing system: of education as effete and lifeless. The signatories propose 
to educate students both in the primary and secondary courses. They 
also say-that arrangements have been made to provide physical, religious. and 
technical education, The Karndtak Patra, in: a leader, hails the establish- 
ment of the school as satisfying a long-felt want in the Karndtak and 
mentions Mr. Alur as the soul of the movement.| 


58. The Surat correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr writes:—In 
ra a OO accordance with the suggestions made by Mr. Barrow 
e: pe he dee ; pour i at a recent interview with the local grain and cloth 
Gt at Surat for merchants a meeting of' the latter was held at Mr. 
protesting’ against the Khusaldas Keshavji’s bungalow to consider what 
cc ‘imposition of sa duties steps should be taken to rertiedy the evil caused by the 
ao oe va ‘Surat: unici- ye ne of hag owe on cloth and grain by the 
oe urat Municipalit e meeting, which was pre- 
at eeombay Samdchar (60), sided over by Mr. Kilabhai Dullabhram, was attended 
26th. by about 150 merchants. The president in opening 


the sinaaad that the octroi duties had imposed a heavy 
burden upon the city and that the recent trade statistics bore ample testimony 
to the loss the commercial interests of the city bad suffered. He observed 
that several representations were made by the merchants to the Municipality, 
but that nothing was done up till then in the matter. In view of the remarks 
fade by Mr. Barrow, the president said, it was for the merchants to collect all 
possible information on the subject of the loss incurred by the trade on account 
of the duties on grain and cloth and to prove to the authorities that the Muni- 
cipality was deriving double the income it used to derive from the tax on ghee 
and sugar. The president had no objection to the Municipality raising the 
necessary income to meet local requirements, but that should not be, at any 
rate, at the cost of the poor. He then quoted several figures to show how the 
trade in erain and cloth had suffered since the imposition of the octroi. 
Mr. Chunibhai Dayabhai then proposed and Mr. Mulchand Hargovindas 
seconded the appointment of a committee from among the merchants for the 
purpose of drawing up a fresh representation for submission to the Munici- 
pality. Several other speakers having addressed the meeting and proved 
from statistics the loss to the city, the meeting terminated with the usual vote 
of thanks to the chair. 


99. A correspondent writes to the Bombay Samdchdér from 

| Kapadvanj under date 26th January as under :— 

__ Report of a dacoity on Qn the night of the 24th of January some native carts 
el —— with passengers were proceeding from Dakor to 
Bombay Samdchdr (60), Kapadvanj. After they had passed the government 
98th Jan. toll naka eight of them were suddenly attacked by 
about 85 dacoits armed with lathis. It seems that 

the passengers had a very hard fight with the dacoits. But as they all were 
without any arms and the dacoits were fully prepared for the scuffle, the 
former had helplessly to submit to the plunder of their valuable ornaments 
and other property. Besides, some of the passengers have been so severely 
belaboured by the assailants that their condition is very critical. The value 


of the plundered ornaments is not known, but it is estimated to be very large. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, dth February 1909. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. } 


gport on ative Pape 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY  .: 


For the Week ending 6th February 1909. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears ° 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


CONTENTS. 
Politics and the Public Administration— | : ie nae 
Adverse comments on the Honourable Sir John Muir Mackenzie’s speech Bela 


at the recent meeting of the Mill-owners’ Association . .. . 30 & 31 
Agrarian : | 
Alleged hardships of the ryots during revenue collection ; 45. 
Comments on a report of an — outrage at Charai, Tarf Tale (Kolaba) . a ¥| 
Suggestion that the leaflets published by the Agricultural a uieomsel 
- should be translated into vernaculars. ‘ 46 
Bengal Legislative Council : Comments on Sir E. Baker's opening speech 
at the last meeting of the — , 19—21 
Bombay Legislative Council : Interpellations i “a ; , 28 & 29 
British rule: . 
Alleged British prejudices against Hindus. 8 
Appeal to Government to check the wild writings of Anglo Indian 
journals 9 
Comments on the Bombay Government's orders re the signing of 
declarations of loyalty by Government servants. 7 -10& 11 
Comments on Professor Lees Smith’s remarks on Protective tariffs . 16 
Irish history worthy of study by Indian politicians _. ‘ 13 
Native piece-goods dealers and European indent firms 18 
Necessity of introducing Parliamentary Government in India 12 
Outrage on the Queen’s statue at Benares .. koe O87 
Professor Lees Smith on the alleged economic drain on ‘India 15 
Suggestion that a Commission should be 2. imme to inquire into the 
causes of prevailing high prices _. 17 
Value of the works of Ramdas for those who are striving for the 
regeneration of the country . . ; 14 
Excise : 


Comments on the proceedings of the Committee to investigate the 
subject of the import and consumption of foreign liquor in 


Bombay . 41—43 
Comments on the report of the administration of the Abkéri Depart- 
ment of the Bombay Presidency for the year 1907-03. ; 40 
Warning to intending purchasers of liquor licenses in the Khed e 
Taluka of the Poona District . ; 44 oof 
Indian National Congress : Comments on the ‘prohibition of the Négpur | a! 
Congress : ; : ; 24 
- Medical matters : : 
Alleged grievances of Hospital Assistants . tae r 
Suggestion for reducing the rent of rooms in the Belgaum Civil i 
Hospital. ue ; ; 51 Se 
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vice: € Comments on the appointment of Sir L. Jenkins to the 
f Justi ce ship of Ee i ke 
3 Bora the All-India Moslem League and its demands era 
Morley and the Muhammadan deputation . . 
Samarth Vidydlaya; Exhortation to the students of the — at Talegaon 
oona) to carry on their work during the absence of Professor Bijapur- 
kar and Mr. Joshi . oS ; . ees 
Sid: ~ 
| Alleged grievances of assessors in the Sukkar District Court a s. 
Se — “ An Open letter” to Fis Kixcellency the Governor of Bombay on the 
ore a, _  woesoftheryotsin— . : | 
Oh Comments on His Excellency the Governor of Bombay’ 8 reply to the 
ue address of the — Hindu Sabha : 
| Delay in issuing grain compensation in the — Postal Department 
His Excellency the Governor of Bombay’s tour in — | 
Protest against the appointment of Mr. Wardle as a Deputy District 


Superintendent of Police ' 

Suggestion that the head-quarters of the resident Magistrate should 

res, be transferred from Sakro to Tatta. : 
a South Africa: Comments on the prosecution of the Indians in the Transvaal 

under the Registration Act . ' ; 

8 Suggestion that the use of four quarter-anna stamps on hundis should be 
eae : legalised ; 
| The Moharram : Eulogy on His Excellency Sir George Clarke and — 

Committee for the peaceful termination of — holidays ' 


Work done by the Bombay National Union in 1908 . 
Legislation— _.. 7 
Comments on the Bill before the Legislative Council to amend certain 
enactments and to repeal certain other enactments .  . ' 
Education— Z 


a Alleged need of a high school at Larkéna . , 
Bes Alleged need of reform in medical education in the Bombay Presidency 
e ne -omments on the alleged deteriorated character of the teacher class 

Ag The order of the Principal of Sind College ve meetings pes ; 


Municipalities— 


Bombay: Comments on the recent nominations to the — Municipal 


aa Ay Corporation . eer eeare ee 
Be a Sholdpur : Complaint about the alleged heavy assessment of artisans’ shops 
“ : by. the — Municipality ; : se 
Surat "Municipality ne ee 
Native States— 
, Kolhapur : Comments on the result of the — sedition trial. , 
: Porbunder: Affairs in the — State (Kathidwar) . ’ j 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Proposed republication of the Swardjya newspaper of Sholdpur 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


— 


(As 2 stood on the Ist January 1909.) 


No, | Narhe of Publication. | Where Published. | Baition. Name, caste and age of Editor. =" 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay ... o»+| Weekly _... ...| J. J. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44. ... «| 800 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona ce se} Daily ase ...| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 52 ... ove 550 
can Herald. | | i 
8 | East and West ... ....| Bombay ......| Monthly ... — ...| Behrdmji Merwdnji Malabéri, J. P.; Pérsi;| 1,000 
55. | | 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. sue .«, Weekly... ...| Kamdkshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. ‘ies ose}. IOs oe ...| Behramji Merwdnji Malabéri, J. P. ; Pérsi ; 500 
India and Champion. | 55. 
| | Z | 
6 | Indian Textile Journal, .... Do. oe «| Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 49....} 1,000 
: 
7 | Karachi Chronicle ve Karachi...  ...) Weekly ... _ ...| Chainrd&i Bakasrdéi; Hindu (Amil); 32 ...;| 600 
| : 
8 | Kaéthiawa4r Times ... ... Rajkot... .+.| Daily sue .».| Mavji Govindji ; Windu (Lohana); 27 _... 200 
9 | Mahratta vs es, Ponds wee] Weekly... ~—««..| Krishndji Prabhdkar Khidilkar, B.A.;| 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpdwan Bréhman) ; 86. 
; 
10 | Muslim Herald... -.- Bombay ... -+-| Daily s+ ee Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
ae mee, Muhammadan ; 34. 
11 | Oriental Review ... eos] BOO ese »-| Weekly... ...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 oes 450 
13 (Fete. ks sa sss! DG te sss] 0. ‘os .».| D. P. Mukerji ies i ce. | . 650 
| . 
13 '!Phoenix .. ..  ..Karéchi ... ...| Bi-weekly... ...| JAffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 850 
| : 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ...  ...| Daily soo = os | KAwasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ae 400 
and Military Gazette. 
15 | Purity Servant _... ..- Bombay ... .--| Monthly ... eee vecece 
16 | Railway Times ... a Do. ina «| Weekly... .--| John Alexander Balfour; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 
17 |Sind Gazette ...  ...|Karéchi ... ...| Bi-weekly... ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European;44 4. ...|, 500 
18 | Sind Journal rue .... Hyderabad ...| Weekly... ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
! (Amil) ; 42. 
19 | Sind Times “xi ... Karachi... -.-| Bi-weekly ... .../ Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
) | 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. : 
20 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar co Bombay ... ...| Daily «2 ~—««-| NAndbhai Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 55 ..., 3,000 
Q1|Apakshapét ©... Surat. =... ~—«..| Weekly... «| Dinsha&h Pestonji Ghadidli; Parsi; 85 .... 500 
22 | A’rya Prakash .... ot Bombay ... oat 00. ves ...| Motilal Tribhowandés Daldl; Hindu (Mod) 1,000 
| Bania) ; 34. 
23 | Broach Mitrs ...... Broach ... «... Do.  ... «| Trikamldl Harindth Thdkor; Hindu (Braéh-. 875 
| ma Kshatriya); 25. 
24 | Coronation Advertiser ... Ahmedabad ct aa .... Narotamdas Pranjiwanddés Shethna ; Hindu 900 
| (Mesri Bania); 35. 
25 | Deshi Mitra ws +. Surat oon ee} - Do, ies ...| Maganlél Kikébhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 
nia) ; 37. 
26 |Gujarsti ..  .. =... Bombay .. ..| Do.  ...  ...| Ichchhdérdm Surajrdm Desdi; Hindu (Surti| 6,500 
; Bania) ; 55, 
27 | Gujarat Mitra... se Surat — ace}... Oe on ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... = 700 
28 | Gujarati Punch ... ... Ahmedabad onl ee a ...| Somal4l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesri} 2,000 
| Bania) ; 31. 
9. Hindi Punch 3... sous Bombay. tes) Dt, + _ «»+| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi; 49... 800 
: ) 
80 |Jém-eJamshed ...  .... Do. . +u{Daily ..._...| Pirozshéh Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A., ; Pérsi;| 4,400 
| ae | 
$1 Kaiser-i-Hind eee a Do. nae eee Weekly eee eee Framji Odwasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 59 ecm. rr : 2,400 
32 eee ove! Rajkot eee eee Do. eee eee 200 
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65 


Dny&n Prakish ... 


Dnyén Prakésh ... 
Indu Prakash... 


Native Opinion ... 


Rishtramat _... 
Subodh Patrika ... 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE, 


O Anglo-Lusiténo... 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


Cie es 


Muséfir.... sks 
Sind Shewak co 


Anoto-TELEGu. 
Andhra Patrika ... 


, -GusgaRa‘TI. 


Baroda Vatsal ... 
Hind Vijays 


AND CONCANIM, 


o ™ 


a er 
Popular Journal ... 


"asl GuyaRa‘Tr, 


Ewonise, Mara’rai axp 


Esgursx, Porrocursr 


one ry 


‘Bombay Be tee] 
bee ees eve 
ate ‘Baroda eee eee 
---| Bombay ... one 
».»| Poona a 4 wee 
| Bombay ... aes 
ee ays _ ne 
«| Bombay ... ove 
---| Karachi (Sind)... 

| 
. | Naushahro Feroze 

| (Hyderabad, Sind). 
.../ Sukkur (Sind) so. 
| 
.-., Karachi (Sind) _... 


ee eg a> = 


--- Bombay ... a 


o eee ep ee a ee a mey 


tea Bombay ome onl 


--.| Bombay... sis 


y 


ees 


...| Kazi Ismail Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
...| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Toldkia 


...| Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Hom 


Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 27... 
Jehangir Sordbji Toleyérkhan ; Parsi; 82 ... 


Jethdélal Umedr4m; Hindu (Mewdd Brah- 
man); 41. 


Pélonji Barjorji Desdi; Parsi; 56... —... 


Rustamji Narsarwinji Vatcha-Ghandhi ; 
Parsi ; 41. 


Manekldéf Ambérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 
Umedrim Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. J. E. Abbott... 


(1) Hari Nérdyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
p&wan Brahman ); 47. 
(2) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 34. 


Do, 
Indu Prakash Joint-Stock Company, Limit- 


ed, Manager being Damodar Savléradm 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43, 


do. nis 


Vinayak Balkrishna Paranjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman); 37. 


e@eree0 


Dwarkénath Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Son4r); 
33. : 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahaébkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 

Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 


Virumal Begrdj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35... 
Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 


Rarmji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Déhyabhéi Kasandés Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41, 


Antone Fernandes ; Portucuese ; 29 


dan (Memon) ; 44. 


Brahman) ; 28. 


B.A. M 
Parsi ; 40. aati. 


ee0« 


400 


Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 


Gusara’t1—continued. 
62 | Outch-Kesari =... _:..|Bombay ... ...| Weekly ©... 
§3 | Din Mani... oon | Broach... coe} “DOs eee 
64 |veningJime «:.. ...| Bombay 0 «| Daily... 
65 | Gujarat... eas ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...|jWeekly ... 
66 | Hind Swarajya ... ...| Bombay ... ove] ° Dae “ 
67 | Islam Gazette _... ...| Amreli (Baroda-;| Do. ‘in 
se State). 7 
68 | Jain Vijaya ae ...| Bombay... vit ee ee 
69 | Kaira Times ids ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...; Do. bee 
70 | Kaira Vartaman ... ...| Kaira a ey Do. ise 
71 | Kathiawar Samichér _...| Ahmedabad osel DO. sa 
72 Khabardér ue ..-| Bombay... int (RO vet 
73 | Khedut~... ine ...| Baroda... ..-| Fortnightly 
74 |Loka Mitrs ©... «(Bombay ... ..., Bi-weekly ... 
75 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| Sddra es a Weekly —... 
76 | Mukhbiri-Tslim ...  ...|Bombay ...  ...| Daily —_... 
77 | Navsdri Patrika ... | Navsdéri ... | Weekly _... 
78 | Navsdri Prakash i.e  hU[h. Uw oe 
79 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad...) Do. ws 
0 | fe Mis Ree tweets... 
81 Praja Pokir  ... «| Surat =. ws) Weekly... 
82 Rajasthan and Indian; Ahmedabad " Do. ae 
_ Advertiser. 
83 Samalochak eis ...| Bombay... - Monthly ... 
84 | Satya Vakta sd k aeee nae a Fortnightly 
85 | Shakti... oe ...| Surat seal Weekly ... 
| 
OO tant bar a Be a aa oa 
Ss: | Renda Mitel ais: © sch Menke se dk Des 
88 | Vasant ne on ...| Ahmedabad = Monthly... 
: HInDI. 
89 | Bharat... ae: ...| Bombay ... va Weakly aes 
90> Shri Dnydnsagar Sama-| Do. nee ++ Fortnightly 
1 char. 
91 Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Do. soo. eee} Weekly... 
char. | 
| 
KANARESE., 
92  Digvijays -_ - ...| Gadag (Dhdérwar) = Weekly ... 
93 Kannad Kesari see ...| Hubli (Dharwar) ... Do. sie 
94 | Karndtak Patrs andj Dharwar ... J Do. = 
| Chandrodays. - 
D5 Kamitak Vaibhav -+-| Bijapur — ow wt Do. eis 
‘cox 2212—2 
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| Annaji Gopdl Jor4pur; Hindu (De:shasth 
| Brahman) ; 46. 


| 


Damiji Ravji Shéh ; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
Bania) ; 82. 


Pirozshah Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A. ; Parsi ; 
88 


Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 28. 


Ibrahim Daud; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 
Muhammadans (Memons). 


Mohunlél Amarsi; Hindu _— Shrimili 
Bania) ; 26. 


Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
28. 

Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
56. ; | 

Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 46. 

Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 

Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 
46. | : 

Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homii, 
B.A. ; Parsi; 40. 

Motilal Chhotélal Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Brdhman) ; 45. 

Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; 
Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 


Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Parekh; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 

Rustamji J 4maspji Dastur ; ; Seles Oe. > oe 

Neoorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
Brahman) ; 39. 


Hormasji Jamshedji; Paérsi48 ...  ... 


Hiral4l Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shrimali| 
Bania) ; 28. 


Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hindu cia 


Keshavlal Harivithaldas; Hindu (Das 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 


Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. 


Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 Sus 
Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohéna); 42 ... 


A’nandshankar Eapubhai Dhruva, B.A.., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


x 
eesee0@ 


Janakprasad Laboor4m; Hindu (Kanya- 
kubja Brahman); 31. 


Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu 
(North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 


Shankrépa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindo 
(Devang) ; 40. 


Bindo Nérayan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33. 

K. B. Ankalgi ; Hindu a Brah- 
man); 25. 
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Belgaum Samachar 


Chandrakant 
Chandrodayi 


Chikitsak i. 


Deshakdlavartaman 


Dharma 


| Dharwar Vritt 


Dinbandhu 


Dnydn Chakshu 


Dnyan Sagar | 
Hindu Punch 


J agadadarsh 


Jagad Vritt 
Kal... 


Khabardar 
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Khindesh Vaibhav 


Kumtha Vritt 
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| Khandesh Samdchiz 
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Dhulia (West Khin- 
desh 


Poona 


Wai (Satara) 


Chikodi (Belgaum) | 
Chiplun es 
giri). 

Belgaum ... eee! 
Erandol (East 
Khande:h). 


Wai (Satara) “a 


Dharwar ... i 
Bombay ... - 
Poona 

Kolhapur 
Thana 

Ahmednagar 
Bombay 


eer 


Poona 


Sholapur 


Poona 
Do. 
Belgaum ... 


Parola (East Khan- 
desh 


Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 
Kumtha (Ka nara) 


Vengurla (Ratna- 
giri). 
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Fortnightly 


Weekly 
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Fortnightly 


Weekly 
Do. 


(Printed 
charac- 


Krishnaji. Hanumant Mudvedkar ; ; Hindu} 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 


Gururao Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Rdémprasdd ; 
Brdhinan) ; 44. 


Hindu (Kanoja 


Dhondo Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brdhman) ; 21. 


Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 36, 

Hari Dharmar4j Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
31. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hari Bhikéji Samant ; 
man); 44. 


Hindu (Gaud Brah- 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 


(Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 42. 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman); 44. 


(1) A’béji Rémchandra Savant ; 
(Maratha) ; 48. 


Hindu 
(2) Ramchandra Krishna 


Kamat; Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah- 
man) ; 25. 

Mahddev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Kashinath Vaman Lele ; 


Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) 


o2, ‘ 


S. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) 
33. 

Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
41. 

Waman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 42. 

Kashinath Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit; 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

Krishnarao Arjun  Keluskar; 
(Mahratta) ; 45. 

Purshotham Bapuji Khare, B.A.; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 31. 


Hindu (Sdéraswat 


Hindu 


Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 51. 

Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 41. 

Krishnaji Prabhakar orgy 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 3 | 

Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hind (Chitpé. 
wan Brahman) ; 21. 


B.A. ; 


Pandharinath Balkrishng Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
Laxman Baburao Hegde ; ; Hindu (Gowd 
Saraswat) ; 52. 
Rémkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman) ; 31. 


Janardhan ‘Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 32) 


25C 


100 


100 


200 


900 


410 


1,000 


450 
1,400 


Name of Publication. Whete Published. Edition. Name, caste and,age of Editor. 
MaratTui—continued. 
128 | Mahdrdshtra Pragati ...{ Bhiwandi (Thana)...| Monthly ... ...| Govind Gangadhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu. 100—Stsi 
129 | Mahdrdshtr’ Vritt ...| Satdra iss site Weekly —. = eae eye Babaji Bhosle ; ; Hindu (Mard- 150 
it a); 42. — 
130 | Moda Vritt ied) ee VO I | Send. ... _ «..| D&modar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 650 
Brdhman) ; 29. 
131 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...|Bombay ... ...| Daily ie ...| Keshav Purushotteam Mehendale; (Hinduj 1,500 
ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 38. 
132 | Mumbai Vaibhav i ae ee Se a Do. do. ud =e 
133 | Mumukshu me ...| Poona athe oe es i ...|Lakshuman Rémchandra Pangarkar;| 1,000 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. } 
134 | Nagar Samachar... ...| Ahmednagar ~—....|_ ‘Do. ... «| Vishwanath Gangardm ; Hindu (Telegu Ful-} 100 i 
: mali) ; 27. 4 
139 | Nasik Vritt i eee “oe Se oe ... _ ...| Rangnaéth Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 200 * : 
Brahman) ; 24. fee 
136 | Nyaya Sindhu... —...| Ahmednagar —.....|_-‘Do. ... _ «..| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth| 500 16 
: | Brahman) ; 34. ES 
137 | Paisa Fund ie ».-| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... ...| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha| 1,000 Ube 
Brahman) ; 40 yaa 
138 | Pandhéri Mitrs ... ...| Pandharpur (Shola-| Weekly _... Govind Sakhaérim Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About bce 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 i= 
139 | Parikshak ... “vs ...| Belgaum ... soc. 00. we Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 450 Je 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. Ee 
140 | Prabhat... on ...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... ...|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar,_ B. A., 400 4" 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karha4da Brahman) ; 35. ie 
141 | Prabodh Chandrika  ...| Jalgaon (East Khén-| Weekly ... ...| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth| 200 1 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. He 
ts ree) eee at ».  ...|Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham| 400 ie 
Jain) ; age 45. ae 
143 | Prakdsh ... se .../ Satara -«+| Do. ei ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 300 ee 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. Be 
144 | Prakashak eae sve} SAJOPUP 0s «| Do. ‘a ...| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 300 ie 
, pawan Brahman) ; 32. hin 
145 | Pratod ... - ...| Islampur (Satara)...} Do. ...|Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu 350 hy 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. ee 
oe Pete eee a a Oe. .» _ «ee| Wasudev Purshottam Séthe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 Ne 
! shani Brahman) ; 32. ie 
147 | Rashtramukh ... _ ...| Mahad (Koldba) ...) Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Réoji Pdélwankar; Hindu (Kar-| 100 y 
hada Braéhman) ; age 28. (ee 
148 | Samdlochak v+ eee] Hubli (Dhérwar) ...| Monthly ...  ...| Trimbak Gurundth Kale; Hidu (Deshastha| 100 ie 
Brahman) 30 | i 
149 | Satyi Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... ---| Weekly ... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 1,000 he 
oe Brahman) ; 27. J. 
190 | Shivaji Vijaya... ---| Sholapur ... at ae ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 he 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. ie 
Lol | Sholépur Samachar a 2. er ae .«» _ «ee| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdémathi) ; 50 400 ' 
152 | Shri Sayaji Vijay somber ca sie. ...  «s.{ Damodar Sdvldram Yande; Hindu (Maré-| 5,000 : 
tha) ; 43. 
153 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ....| Do. . ... ---| Monthly... vis sdateedon Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 
154 | Shri Shahu eee ---| Satara os -o| Weekly _... ....Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 100 
| Brahman) ; 28. 
155 | Shubh Suchak .., +} Do. cas oa. Oe. = ...| Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 150 
(ChitpA4wan Bréhman). 
156 | Sudhakar ... vee ---| Pen (Kolaba) sof DO. ee ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé- 400 
wan Bréhman) ; 50. , 
an) ( Geitiek cian nao oa a + «| Vinéyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu] 1,000 
(ChitpAwan Bréhman) ; 41. 
158 ;}Sumant ...  .. ...| Kardd (Satdéra) ...| Do. ae ..| Mahdédev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhdpur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 35. : 
159 | Vande Mataram ... re Poona ie aa Bb. baa ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-} 1,000 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 82. 
160 | Vichéri... uso Rede (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About ‘ 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
161 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay... ---| Monthly... .-| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... as 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
4 Saraswat Brahman). ; 
162 | Vrittasdr... -- oof Wai (Satdra)  ...) Weekly ... _...| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-| 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
163 | Vydépdri_... ove ---| Poona ses o:t - Do, wa ...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
. man) ; 42. 
104 | Warkari ... .. — «+-| Pandharpur (Sholé- Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 300 
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Brahman) ; 35. 


| 


‘Shims-ud-din i Muhammad ; Muham- | 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


«| Do. sei .».| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) About 
‘ aan | (Khatri) ; 35. 1,000 
es ...| Bi-weekly ...._...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ..., 500 
| Weekly ... _ ««.| Khaénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 40. | 650 
oes}, aDe aoe .».| Cheldram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) 550 
Pe |. 49 ) 
Pag iy? ce ‘ 
170 | Bombay Punch Bahadur...| Bombay .... ...| Weekly ... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 2,000 
ee ene | Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 
ee 171 dere Ghantdl Punch ...| Do. Be peat: Ee .«» ese] Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubalii 500 
ae had Bg a Muhammadan ; 50. 
Ss 172 | Habib-ul-Akhbér noet 7 TO, mae De. .». «| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad; 1,000 
ae e ES : Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 
178 | Jam-i-Jahannuma ‘ie fm (East; Do. i ..-| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulia ; 500 
al | i desh) Muhammadan ; 48. . 
ps “194 | Liberal a. san ..-| Bombay... ose] DOW ose ...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 500 
‘ Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 
175 | Sultan-ul-Akhbar sal DO. sie .»»| Daily se .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
. Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. F 
a 4 
| 176 | Urdu Daily iia seo “Do. ‘it oe oe te sea oid ieawes “a 
: *" | . @ozara'tt anv Hrnpr. : 
! ‘177 | Jain dee dis ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 2,400 
| : pus (Shawak Bania) ; 36. 
| 178 | Jain Mitra ioe 1 DO. ne ...| Fortnightly .... Gopaldas Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ;| 1,000 
88. 
: : Mana’tH! AND Ka’NARESE . 
‘179 | Chandrika ... vis ...| Bagalkot (Bi japur) .) Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
| | Brahman) ; 35. 
ra ; 7 ne 
, it " Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
‘List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the Jong a (A f or a) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4H = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the shori a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—a 


D. ‘The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


a | proprictor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be’regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Ca 


Same fits) 


eo 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ANGLO-MaRa THI. 
45a! Sardesdi Vijay ... »».| Sawantvadi | Weekly... “a eeecee as 
MaRatTHt. 
1194) Kamedér Samachar ».| Bombay... | Weekly  ... | Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; MHinduj ... 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
URDU. . 
1744) Shamsher-i-Hind... _...| Bombay... ooo) Weekly . “soo one sence vee 


N.B.—-(a) The Editor of No. 20 is Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor, Parsi. 
6) The Editor of No. 112 is Vithal Gopél Kokate, 
c) Nos. 134 and 144 have ceased to be published. 


d) Nos. 41 and 42 are edited by Mr. Dravid only. 
2,500 respectively. 


The present numbers of circulation 


e) The Editor of No. 112 isdead. The paper has ceased to be published temporarily. 


of the papers are 2,300 and 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


- *1, “Weare pleased to see that the London Branch of the Moslem 
League has paarioae itself as being satisfied with 
PE cca sr, and the Lord Morley’s acceptance of the principle of separate 
ladies Banta Reformes electorates for Legislative Councils. The modifying 
(4), 7th Feb. ' considerations to which the numerical standard may 
be subjected will, of course, be education and pro- 
perty. The idea put forward by the Tmes of making Muhammadan representa- 
tion proportionate to the number of Muhammadan sepoysin the Army —assuming 
that this number is, has always been and will always be proportionately larger 
than that of any other community—is, of course, too grotesque to deserve 
consideration. Such a subordination of civil life to military considerations 
would be intolerable and can be contemplated only when the British Empire 
in India is on the verge of dissolution. There are legitimate ways of 
rewarding military service, and if His Majesty’s Government throw open the 
higher ranks to Muhammadans and other Indians in the Army, the whole 
country will rejoice without distinction of caste or creed. ‘T’he man in the 
army would appreciate such a concession much more than the gift of 
political privileges to Muhammadan traders, cultivators and politicians in 
excess of those meted out to traders, cultivators and politicians of other 
communities.’ 


2. “‘Weare glad the Muhammadans have at last found out that it 

: ultimately pays to ‘ask for more’ like Oliver Twist. 

Pe ge 9 iggy. oe agglcng .eeeeeeee But since the Muhammadans were bent 
Jain (177), Bist Jan. || Upon knocking loudly at the door of the India Office, 
they should have done so with a regard to practical 

politics. They actually spoiled their case by demanding that both Moslems 
and Hindus should have one representative each on the Imperial Legislative 
Council,.......... Lord Morley held out hopes of re-considering a particular 
portion of his scheme, but at the same time he refused to grant the 
‘Moon’ which our Islamite :friends had demanded........... The last 
demand put forth by our Moslem brethren we take first, because the reply given 
by Lord Morley will convince them that His Lordship does not subscribe to the 
Gospel of the ‘ Favourite Wife,’ enunciated by a certain Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. Lord Morley’s language in refusing this ‘Moon’ was almost a para- 
phrase of an utterance of that great Muhammadan, the late Mr. Badruddin 
| Tyebjee, when he said, as the President of the third session of the Congress, 
‘I am an Indian first anda Muhammadan afterwards.’ In the noble spirit 


which inspired these words lies the future of the great ideal of having the 


purest swardjya even under a foreign domination.” [Writing in an apprecia- 
tive tone about Lord Morley’s reply, the Jain remarks :—We earnestly wish 


that our countrymen would follow Lord :Morley’s advice and instead of giving 


preference to sectarian interests, would always be actuated by motives directed 
to the attainment of the national good. | 


og. “The Moslem deputation, which waited the other day on Lord 
i aes Morley, accentuates the fact of the Muhammadans’ 
rd Feb. > unequalled, not to say unsurpassed, loyalty. What- 
ever their communal defects may be, we cannot 

shut our eyes to their unswerving fidelity to British Government......... They 
are content with whatever falls to their lot; they ask not, but if the anal 
Government is pleased to bestow on them privileges, they receive the same 
with tears of gratitude.......... That this was fully appreciated by Lord 
Morley when he received the deputation, there is ample evidence to prove. 
‘The Secretary of State for India knows that in the Muhammadan community 
the British people have an -unassailable stronghold, By patiently waiting 


instead of clamouring like others and by first showing their heart-felt: 


appreciation of the reforms the Muhammadans have proved visa fitness to 
enjoy higher cineca 
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4, +=“ The Hindu press says that the Moslem League is putting forward 
ee .. & plea for denominational representation with a view 
_ Adefence of the All- to keeping out of legislatures Moslems who show 
India Moslem League and political sympathy with their non-Moslem country- 
ate Tien ch 98rd Jan, mem and arresting the slow evolution of nationalism. 
Eng. a m “We do not know what importance may be attached 
to this by our rulers; but on behalf of the com- 
munity, we deem itour paramount duty to repudiate any such suggestion. 
We are certain the Moslems are ever ready to promote the ideal of a United 
India, that is, if our Hindu contemporaries could see their way to bring about 
a. reconciliation ; but from the present tone of their writings, we are afraid 
the day is far off.......... The Moslems regret that the nationalistic move- 
ment is pushing itself on in a wrong direction.......... The interests of the 
Moslems are at stake, or are likely to be overlooked; hence the forming of the 
League for the protection of the community ; and therefore we fail to see how 
it could be designated as unpatriotic. If a sentiment of united nationalism is, 
as stated, being evolved, then how could a simple political machine started to 
look after the interests of an important minority hamper its progress? As 
regards ourselves, we do not see an Indian but an aggressive Hindu nation- 
alism......... We do not care to foretell the future, but looking at the situa- 
tion at present, it is impossible to come to any other conclusion than that the 
+4}. Hindus are taking up a hostile attitude towards the Moslem demand for deno- 
eee minational electorates, for the simple reason that these will not suit their 
ta purpose of Hinduising the British administration.” 
a o. ‘ What are our complaints and our sufferings, when compared with 
the execrable inferno in which so many of our coun- 
| Comments on the pro- trymen are writhing in the Transvaal? It has very 
at : cong of ry —— often been said that the battle of India’s emancipa- 
Reviatration Act. «tim Will be fought on British soil and on the floor 
gistration Act. : pe ie 
Ak hb dé r-e-Souddgar of the House of Commons. But we think the battle 
(20), 5th Feb. Eng. cols, Of India’s emancipation will be fought on the veldts 
of the Transvaal, on which was bloodshed during 
the Boer War, ostensibly much to redress the grievances of British Indian 
subjects and which has not yet dried. Wesay this on the strength of the 
latest cable which announces that some prominent Indians have been sen- 
tenced to various terms of imprisonment under the new Registration Act for 
the atrocious crime of pleading that they are human beings, and that they are 
citizens of the mighty British Empire.” 


6. “The tarring of the Queen’s bust at Benares is an outrage that will 
shock the sentiments of the whole Indian people. 
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Outrage on the Queen’s The repetition of offences of this despicable character 

ay statue at Benares. points to the existence of a peculiarly perverted set 
a) Jém-e-Jamshed (30), of ruffians in all the provinces of the country; and 
a) 3rd Feb., Eng. cols. it is to be hoped that the towns possessing such 
Pi) : statues will, now at least, see the necessity of guard- 
iy ing them more carefully against this kind of outrage than hitherto. Some 
iia local authority must be everywhere made responsible for this duty.......... 
ni Surely none would grudge the little expense that would be incurred in 
Het | consequence, and every one would hold it to be a sacred duty to be reverently 
os performed. There are mad men and black-guards everywhere, and it would 
be a mistake if the communities who have such memorials in their midst were 


to think that by taking special precautions against the possibility of such an 
outrage, they would be indirectly putting a slur on their own loyalty.” 


7. “What made the young men, who have been punished for the out- 

rage at Nagpur, lose their sense of right and wrong, 

Indian Spectator (5), Of the noble and the vile? It is the disease which 
6th Feb. makes one forget that to spit at the sun is to spit 
in one’s own face. It seems that at Benares also 

a statue of Queen Victoria has been disfigured. It is time that the public 
anthorities in charge of such statues made provision for guarding them from 
_jnjury. As for the insult, whose face do these misguided youths tar? It 
is the face of ‘ Mother India,’ who is disgraced by the conduct of such sons.” 
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a os with the growing popularity of the Muhammadans. 
ae ER prejudices. .......... Is it owing to the erroneous impression that 
. Fe Tamehed (30), 4th - — are anarchists? The poor Hindu seems to 
Feb., Eng, cols. e made the scape-goat for every evil that afflicts 
| mankind in India; and we find young Hindus. in: 
England indiscriminately denounced as a frightful pest to English society, of 
; which it must be freed at any cost. A friend in England has been furnishing us. 
with a number of cuttings from English papers and magazines published in the 
course of the last few weeks, and nothing could be more painful than to read. 
the fierce denunciations which appear therein of young Hindus in England a 
and the Hindu community in India as a whole. Of course, the Hindus may : i 
say that their reputation can take care of itself; however, one cannot but wish — : 
that well-informed Anglo-Indians and others, who have come in contact 
with Hindus, who know their many lovable qualities, who are acquainted with 
their loyal, law-abiding instincts, would seek to correct the erroneous impression 
which is being thoughtlessly fostered against them in England. Such writings 
are calculated to do an immense amount of mischief........... It is to be feared ; 
that these writers are doing everything that mischievous, irresponsible men. 
can do to widen the gulf between the races here, for it would be a mistake to 
suppose that what is being written in England, for the delectation of the 
people there, at the expense of an unoffending community, goes unread and 
unstudied here. If Hindu writers here are doing an injustice to- the British. 
character, some English scribes are retaliating with a vengeance, and it is 
easy to realise how dire the consequences of this are bound to be in the end. 
Really something must be done, and even officially, to teach these papers 
greater self-restraint.” 


So. “It appears that the Hindus are bécoming more and more unpopu 


9. A meeting held in Bombay under the auspices of the Bombay 
National Union, to protest against the Bengal 
Appeal to Government eportations, was too much for the Anglo-Indian 
> lot ieee ee journals of the city. The Bombay Gazette in 
Gujardt (65), 30th Jan. ; particular was lavish in its abuse of the meeting 
Shakti (85), 30th Jan. and went the length of suggesting that Extremists 
were identical with Anarchists, and that they should 
be deprived of their freedom of speech. The Anglo-Indian papers in fact 
appear to look upon the words swardjya and Extremist as monsters. 
seeceeeee We would only say that the article of the Bombay Gazette is 
avowedly full of racial animosity, and is likely to hurt the feelings of the 
Indian public. Government should, therefore, take action against the paper 
under section 153A of the Indian Penal Code, and thus prove their 
impartiality and fairness. Unless Government check such rabid writings 
malice and rancour will not abate, and they will continue to mislead 
the public and Government. [The Shaktv also condemns in strong terms 
this attitude of the Bombay Gazette as most wicked and cowardly.] 


10. ‘We hear that the Bombay Government intend to take from 
their employees declarations of loyalty on their 
Comments on the Bom- taking charge of their appointments. We do not 
bay Government’s orders know how far this is true, but in case itis so it i 
re the signing of declara- must be said that they have hit upon a novel plan ae 
ae * ore, by Gov- in this connection. There is, Of course, no question be 
ai oer ea dbi (35),@ 28 to the right of Government to demand such 
81st pay Eng. cols. ‘“wdeclarations,, but it is a moot point how far 
| such declarations will be desirable for practical 
purposes. Since they are not to be voluntary, one may be justified in 
suspecting their sincerity. For this reason we should not be surprised if in 
practice they turn out worthless. So far as the Government employees are 
concerned they are for the most part loyal, for they cannot be otherwise 
whether from self-interest or. from purer imotives. But if the Bombay 
Government think otherwise, the remedy lies in their own hands. With the 
timely fulfilment of all reasonable aspirations of their subordinates, and the 
promotion of the deserving among them in a thoroughly impartial manner, | 
there will be scarcely any room for disloyalty amongst their ranks. In fact, . 
it will be found to be a sovereign remedy even for what slight dissatisfaction | 


con 2299—4 | 
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sur a0 am vill satiety be. tee. more htses than 
ma clarations of loyalty.’’ 

nt & Ip arto have been frightened by the present volitical. 
activity in India and the appearance of a handful 
‘of agiirehiets into the belief that the whole nation. 


has turned disloyal. We can consider this as. 
nothing less than weakness or perversion of the mind. 


me 4 seit iceilar requiring declarations of loyalty from Government servants is 
nothing but adding the stigma of ingrafitude to that of disloyalty: We are 


quite sure that those who have no alternative but to take up Government 
service will be prepared to give nat one but any number of declarations, because: 


service itself means “selling oneself”. Hitherto no declarations of loyalty 


were given, and yet the Indians in service have put up with abuse and 
éven beating at the hands of their white superiors: In fact, Indians do not- 
know what disloyalty is. The new order insinuates a doubt as to their loyalty, 
and thus adds insult to injury. Would it be wrong to say that it instils the 
poison of disloyalty in their yet untainted hearts:? [The Hind Vijaya also’ 
characterises the order‘as’ uncalled-for and superfluous, and illustrating amd 
fright which Government seem to have taken. | : 


12. Itis a political fallacy that India is. not. and can never be a 

! nation. Sir John Strachey has laboured to show 

papery of introducing that every ruler of the Native States is a foreigner. 

Parliamentary Govern- nd that one more foreigner in a land governed by 

ment in India, 

I rsa _. foreigners does not matter. But. the poisonous 
Kesarz (2%), 2nd Feb. 

a effects of the British: rule are already showing 

themselves on the body politic and the only antidote for it is Parliamentary 

Government. Sir Bhashyam Ayengar suggested a Parliament of Indians 


on. the model of the Representative Assembly of Mysore.’ But Parliament 


without any control over the administration’ would not win over the 


Nationalists at all. We would suggest that the English should retain 
control of the political departments of the administration and hand over 
the other departments to an Indian Parliament, the finances of these 
departments to~be controlled by that body with the‘ assistance of British 
officials. Such a change, without any’ way interfering with the British 
supremacy,. would be. an effective decentralisation of the: Indian adminis- 
tration.. 


"13. In the course of an unfinished article the Kesarz writes :—Dr. Rash 
| Behari Ghose at the time of the passing of the 
"Irish history worthy of §editious Meetings Act in the Supreme Legislative 
study by Indian politi- Qoyncil warned Government lest their repressive 
vy 7 (121), 9th Feb. policy should turn India into another Ireland. We 
igs "ourselves gave a similar warning some time back. 
There is a great deal’ of similarity between the political conditions prevailing 
in these two-countries, and there has been an interchange of mutual sympa- 
thetic amenities between them. The history of political progress in other 
‘places teaches us how to proceed in our work of political agitation in this 
country, but the history of Irish Home Rule enables us to gauge the feelings 
of English statesmen. It is natural, therefore, that our people should draw 
instruction and enlightenment from Trish history. But that country being 
considerably in advance of India and having passed through several political 
phases unknown to this country, it would be to our advantage to give close 
attention to the study of Irish politics. This study would enable us to take 
an unbiased view of our situation and furnish us with ideals for our guidance. 
[The paper then proceeds to give a description of tle geographical situation, 
political divisions, and the early history of Ireland.] | 


14. While reviewing the third Part of the poems of Rimdas published 

by the Satkdryottejak Sabha.of Dhulia.the Rashtra- 

Value of the works of gmat writes :—All those who are desirous of bringing 
Ramdas for those who are about the regeneration ‘of their country should care- 


striving for the regenera- : 
tion of the country. fully study the works of Ramdas and draw inspiration 


Rdshtramat (45), 3rd from them. Before Ramdas was born, Mahdrdsh- 


og Feb. tra had sunk to the deepest depths of poverty and 


degeneracy, and there were. not.a few of the so-called 


Brahmins: to be found at the Moghul Court who for motives of selfishness 
were not ashamed to betray their country to the enemy. The life-work of 
Ramdas, however,.. awakened the people to a sense’ of their duty and inspired 
Shivaji to achieve independence for Mahdrdshtra. It is a matter for 
satisfaction that the study of Rd&mdds has become popular: gy 
the awakening of the national spirit~amongst the people. Ramdas, 
appears, did not relate the whole story of the Ramayan over again, bat 
selected only a few of the events. He describes how Ramachandra managed: 
to liberate the gods. who had been thrown into prison by the demons and 
how he punished the wicked Ravan for having forcibly carried away Sita, 
i.€., the produce of the soil. That Ramdas especially selected these events 
with a view to awaken the people of the time to a sense of their duty for 
achieving swardjya, is well shown by the editor in the preface. The book 
richly deserves the patronage of the public. 


15, * Pioléssor Lees Smith has administered a very telling rebuke to 
oe the grievance-mongers among the Indian politicians, 
| Professor Lees Smith who always harp on the drain theory. India pays 
on the alleged gconomic for what she receives in the shape of merchandise, 
say onIndia.  _ _, capital and personal service; and though everybody 
Jdam-e-Jamshed (30), 3rd ‘a -_ be able t 3 
Feb., Eng. cols. - chooses to groan, nobody seems to be able to pres- 
cribe aremedy. The only remedy hitherto suggested 
for preventing the ‘ drain’ is of a nature which.one may be sure Indians them- 
selves would ere long dislike. Wehave seen many a valiant Indian patriot 
suggesting that Englishmen should not retire to their own country after amassing 
large fortunes, but stay in the country and thus spend India’s wealth in India. 
But, then, nobody seems to have thought of the inevitable consequence this 
would entail. A Kuropean colony in India, if powerful-and wealthy, would be’ 
obnoxious to the natives, and when it deteriorated, would be a heavy burden on 
the State. We all know what a powerful, exclusive white population has 
meant for South Africa and its native population. We also know what the 
Eurasian problem is to the State in India to-day. When one ponders on the 
two pictures, one: cannot but feel that the remedy would be worse than the 
disease. It.is, perhaps, for the best that the white man does not make India 
his home: and leaves it when he has finished his fortune-making. Qn the 
whole, the price now paid by India seems’ far nghier than what she would 
otherwise be called upon to pay.’ 


16. In the course of a contributed article the Sdn Vartamdan 
writes :—‘* Professor Lees Smith in his lecture on 
_ Comments on Professor Tuesday. evening rightly observed . that one part 
oe Smith’s remarks on of the policy of swadeshi, upon which all were 
rotective tariffs. cad é : fe ht ¢ tablish 
Sdnj Vartamdn (87), %8 reed in this country, was that it sought to establis 
4th Feb., Eng. cols. by voluntary action what other States had esta: 
blished by State protection. He himself differed 
from this view and said that protective tariffs would not prove beneficial to this 
country........... One of the chief objections raised by Professor Lees Smith to 
protection appears to be that it would still more impoverish the poor ryots’ by 
restricting their market if export duties were imposed on food-stuffs and raw 
materials. He seems to imagine thatthe ryots are directly dealing with 
merchants of the West. Asa matter of fact the ryotssell their crops, when 
standing, to pay debts which they may haveincurred. Such crops are bought 
by European companies, like that of Messrs. Ralli Brothers, for instance, who 
are the chief exporting firms and who swallow all the profits. If a duty 
on exports is levied and exports are discouraged, the ryots will not be the 
sufferers, for they cannot get less than what they are already getting fo 
their pains. It will be the exporting firms only who will suffer.......... 
One of our contemporaries thinks that restriction on exports tending to 
lower prices of food-stuffs will lead them to go in for non-food crops. This 
process 1s going on even now and will not be hastened by export duties on 
food-stufis, which as we pointed out before will not affect the ryots. much. 
The case for Protective Tariffs for India is even stronger as regards foreign 
goods dumped on the Indian market. It is well-known that the flourishing in- 


‘ofessor Lees Smith tripped when he said that industrialism 
rd ‘the genius of the Indian nation) were steadily under- 
from Great Britain and the Continent against which 
® no countervailing duties. Rather to help the increase of 
Chess imports, the inequitous excise duty was levied on the produce 
x our weaving mills. And thus the fisoal policy of Great Britain in 
‘India is not-.one of free-trade but of protection not of indigenous 
industries but of those of Lancashire. Indian people want protective 
tarifis'to protect’ their industries in. competition with goods coming from 
Great Britain which can fitly be called ‘ bounty-fed.’ The usual Anglo- 
Indian argument is that cheap goods from Great Britain are to the advantage 
of the masses who would suffer much if import duties were increased. The 
false and misleading nature of this argument is seen in the fact that 
the poorer classes generally go infor strong and durable swadesht cloth in 
preference to tawdry finery from the West. The Indian nation will rather 
welcome with joy an announcement on the part of Government that the 
_ excise duty is done away with and that duties are levied on foreign imports. 
It will show, as nothing else will, that the British Government is genuinely 
interested in the development of indigenous industries. We*may. show one 
point of difference between British and Indian Protectionists: while the 
former are moved to protection by the Imperialistic policy of retaliation 
against other powers, the latter are inspired by a love for the motherland, 
not hatred against foreign nations.”’ 
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17. For the middle class people living has become very dear owing to the 
, high house-rents, and now it has been made much 
Be Suggestion that a Com- more so by the prevalence of high prices, not only 
mission should be appoint- of food-stuffs but almost of all the articles of daily 
le Pye oct a use. A fall in prices was naturally expected as the 
ices. P 5 U8" last monsoon was good, but if is surprising to see 
Pdrsi (34), 31st Jan.; that instead of a fall the same level has been main- 
*Kaiser-i-Hind (21), 7th tained. Cau monopoly on the part of selfish traders 
Feb. — be the cause of it? The question deserves inquiry, 
and we expect Government to give serious attention 
to the matter and appoint an influential Commission to find out the 
causes of the prevailing high prices. [The Kaiser-i-Hind suggests that in 
case such a commission is appointed, Government should place on it expert 
Indians rather than Europeans unacquainted with conditions prevailing in this 
country. | | 


18. “The long pending controversy between the local piece-goods 
ale merchants and European indent offices has at. 
OE a ith ii last come to an end, and success has attended 
< bahg mbes” the, efforts of the former to secure legitimate 
Sdnj Vartamdn (37), Changes in the Indent form. The old Indent form 
1st Feb., Eng. cols. was framed years ago and worked primarily to the 
advantage of Officewallahs at the expense of local 
tradors.......... A spurious agitation was set up in the columns of some of our 
Anglo-Indian contemporaries, and the contention was brought forward that 
the terms proposed by the local piece-goods merchants were too rigorous to be 
accepted by any European office. That this contention was thoroughly false 
is shown by the fact that within a month of its being made almost all 
- the offices have accepted the new Indent form as framed by the Piece-Goods 
; ° Association. In fact those who were fulminating against the new Indent 
Bi form were trading upon the supposed want of union among local piece- 
goods merchants who have falsified the estimate formed of them. The 
new Indent form has placed the relations between the buyers and sellers 
on a just and equitable basis........... We read in this success of the 
piece-goods merchants a deeper Jesson—that our merchants have gained a 
consciousness of the important place they occupy in this country, and 
also of the fact that an undue advantage was taken by foreign merchants 
eon: of their ignorance. Such a realisation is synchronous with the recognition 
1g aa by Government of the rights and privileges of Indian merchants.” 
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10. Bb. “Lord Minto was tight to a large extent when he ‘said that it now ae 
| rests with the people of India and their leaders to at 
Comments on Sir E. make the reforms a success. Sir Edward Baker ae 
' Baker’s opening g epeesh at added the necessary supplement when he declared Bei 

=, gal Legislative C beng that a solemn duty rested upon the officers of 

ail.” Government in all-branches, and more . particularly 

| Gujarati (26), 7th Feb. Upon officers of the Civil Service to comport them- 
Eng. cols. selves in the inception and working of the new 
measures so as to make the task of the people and 

their leaders easy. He was outspoken enough to remark that the new scheme 

of reforms involved the surrender of some portion of the authority and control 

they now exercised and some modification of the methods of administration, tid i acon 

and that reluctance on their part to loyally accept the situation would result in 0 AO ae 

sowing the seed of failure and in forfeiting ‘ our claim to .receive the friendly Be eens | 
co-operation of the representatives of the people.’ The proposed reforms are 


< —_ certain to. impose additional burdens upon Government and their officers. Itis ay 
clear that the remark applies to the representatives of the people with equal i 
force. On both sides there must be hearty co-operation in the right spirit. f . 
On one side it will be necessary ‘to resort to the more difficult arts of per- ie 


suasion and conciliation in place of the easier methods of autocracy,’ and on 

_the other to recognise the difficulties of Government and to co-operate with 
them ina spirit of cordiality in all matters affecting the well-being of the | 
people.” | : 


*20. ‘Asa pleasing and well-timed complement to Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghose’s: exhortation to his countrymen to rise to the im\ 
Parsi (34), 7th Feb., height of the new responsibilities which the reforms | : 
Eng. cols. will put upon their shoulders, comes the statesman- | 
like speech of Sir Edward Baker at the Bengal 
Legislative Council, pointing out the duties the reforms entail on the Civil 
Service.......+- The most hopeful aspect of the whole affair is that these 
calls to duty have come to each of the parties most concerned from their own 
heads, in place of the more usual, and often more humanly natural way of 
each party telling the other what it ought to do........... Dr. Ghose, who may 
justly be regarded as the people's spokesman for the occasion, and the 
Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, who is by way of being the most ‘important 
member of the Civil Service, each spontaneously said “the right and neces- 
sary thing.” 


21. The speech made by Sir EK. Baker at the last meeting of the Bengal 7 
Legislative Council cannot but commend itself to the , : \ 
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Mig seg ra sare of = public throughout the whole of India. His decla- i veg 
7th Feb. é ’ ration that the reforms had been warmly welcomed — | a 


by all representative Indian journals, coming as it. 
does from an officer of his high standing, will go far to strengthen Lord 
Morley’s hands. Sir H. Baker has placed the Indian public under an obliga- 
tion by plainly pointing out that if there were any people likely to place 
obstacles in the way of these reforms, it would be, not the Indians, but narrow- 
minded Anglo-Indian officials. He has further earned the gratitude of the 
Indian public by calling upon the officials as a class to help in the 
successful carrying out of Lord Morley’s scheme and pointing out to them that 
if they neglected to do so they would be sowing the seeds of failure and forfeiting 
their claims to the friendly co-operation of the Indian public. These words 
come in the more appropriately in view of the fact that in Bengal the enemies 
of reform have taken advantage of the disturbed state of affairs to suggest that 
the reforms should not, at least for the time being, be brought into force. Pa 
His sympathetic declaration will be highly effective in checking the hed 
growth of the tension between the officials and the public. We hope the er 
Bengal officials will respond whole-heartedly to Sir E. Baker’s appeal. It is, 
in our opinion, to be desired that His Excellency Sir George Clarke would 
address a similar warning note to the officials under him and at the same 
time assure the public that no obstacles will be placed in the way of these. a 
reforms. [The Gujardti thinks that the warning advice given by Sir K. Baker ae 
is proper,and opportune. In justification it cites, as an instance in point, the oe 
con 2299—5 
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vern : anes Lora: Ripon. — This: well-meant 
rec oon leal — ‘the rAnglo-Indian officials’ 


i. Sal a2... a th ne appointment of Sir Lawrence, J enkins. to the Chief J asticeship 
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_ of Bengal has just. been- officially announced, and 
_ we hearily congratulate Sir Lawrence on.the highest 
Indian judicial post in Indias being conferred upon 


him, The post of Chief Justice is an onerous one, 


4 ; “ 2) ‘ fA i dered ry Bowaldpar (20) ; 
8rd. 


i) 


} Feb., Eng. cols. 


Congress. 


Jan, Eng. cols. 


but . the. responsibility . multiplies a hundred-fold 
when times are what.they are at présent. The 
man: selected for such a place must not only be 
‘Feb., Eng. cols.; *Pdrsi . a sound lawyer, but. he must also have a thorough 
" (84), 7th Feb., Eng. cols. ; insight into.the psychology of the moment, must 
Feb Review (11), 3rd. take sympathetic interest in the aspirations of 
298 the people, and even make allowances for their 
prejudices and idiosyneracies.......... That Sir 
Tkarencs Téokins possesses all these qualities in a high degree, people on 
this side at any rate do not require to be told. Hence it is .a distinct 
. gain to Bengal that, in its present perturbed condition, that unhappy province 
should have for its highest Judicial officer such a man as Sir Lawrence.” 
[The Kaiser-t-Hind writes :—‘ By a curious co-incidence India is again to 
welcome back, but this time at Calcutta, Sir Lawrence Jenkins our late 
popular Chief Justice. The Parsi and the Oriental Review also’ express 
great satisfaction at the appointment of Sir Lawrence Jenkins to the Chief 
J usticeship of Bengal. | , 


Feb.,, Eng.  cols.; 
*Kaiser-i-Hind (81), 7 th 


23. “Circumstances demanded that the successor of Sir Francis Maclean 
4 ae should be not only a gifted lawyer and a man of 
Janae Cree (avis ae parts, but an -unprejudiced outsider who could 
always be relied upon to hold the scales of justice 


:.even and to inspire confidence in the public that the justice dispensed in 


British Courts ‘would. be always pure.: Bengal has got the strong man it 


- wanted. There is no Englishman better Joved and trusted in India than Sir 
. Lawrence Jenkins; and his appointment caght, ‘therefore, to be hailed with 
_ universal satisfaction and approval throughout, Bengal. 


A stronger, abler, 
and more trustworthy Chief the Bengal Judiciary could never have found ; 
and the appointment will inspire confidence and thankfulness among all 
classes of people in Bengal. At the present juncture, when Bengal appears 
to be so. much distracted by her peculiar woes and grievances, ‘the advent 
of an Englishman like Sir Lawrence Jenkins in Calcutta is bound to be looked 
upon as a sign of good omen.” 


24. “The Inspector-General of Police, Nagpur, observes i in his report to 
the Deputy Commissioner that the ‘ methods and 
speeches of the Nationalists have, during the past 
two years, provoked disorder, aftrays, riots and 
annoyance to persons lawfully employed, and dis- 
turbances of the public tranquility.’ He does not, 
however, take the trouble to quote one single instance 
‘in support of his allegation. It is true that many Nationalists have been 
_ punished for sedition, but such punishment does not disqualify any person 
from holding a political meeting.......... It was well known that Ajit Singh, 
-Haidar Reza and Lajpat Rai were to attend the Surat Congress. But the 
District Magistrate of Surat was not approached for the purpose of issuing 
.@.. prohibitory order against. the holding of the Session........... The 
Inspector-General apprehended that there was likely to be a breach of 


Comments on the pro- 
hibition of the Nagpur 


Rashtramat (45), 31st 


the peace and a disturbance of public tranquility if the Congress was 
allowed to. meet at Nagpur; it was the duty of the Inspector-Genera] 


of Police to take precautions to prevent it. But merely because an 
Inspector-General apprehended a. breach of. the public peace he is not 


entitled to ask a Magistrate to order people to abstain from exercising 
their. private rights........ The Police force at Nagpur seems too busy in such 


eae ‘work as the taking down of the names of Deccanis si Bengalis 


~ 
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visiting Nagpur;..:...- The ‘Inspector-General should: arkatiihy employ his men 
to better purpose........... If the Inspector-General of Police and. the Deputy 
Commissioner of Nagpur are proud. of their exploit, we must frankly say that 
some of the C, P. officials are very poor specimens of the English race. True . 
Englishmen will be -ashamed to own that some Anglo-Indian officials, instead 
of allowing free: citizens to exercise their ordinary rights, put all sorts of legal 

obstacles in the path of even those who were going to assemble for a con- 
stitutional and legal purpose. When the Inspector-General reported as above 
to the Deputy Commissioner nobody knew what resolutions the Congress was 
going to adopt. The statesmanlike course for the Nagpur authorities would have 
‘been @ allow the Congress to assemble and watch its developments.......... 
The Magistrate of Nagpur, of course, became a ready tool in the hands of the 
Inspector-General. But it is against such unholy and illegal combinations 
that the Congréss has to protest. Both the Deputy Commissioner and the 
Inspector-General of Nagpur have grossly insulted the majesty of English law 
and jurisprudence by their actions and beyond the precincts of Nagpur their 
doings will meet with nothing but merited condemnation.” 


— The use by ignorant merchants of four quarter- anna stamps on | pee 

| hundis payable at sight has caused a good deal of ee 
- Suggestion that. the use inconvenience in Bombay and possibly in other 
of four quarter-anna parts of the country. We. hope: that Government 
pag oft ST eenosaly should will see their way to legalise the use of four quarter- | 
en sed Ca zette (17), 29th Dna stamps, aS in the interests of business it is 
are desirable that there should be as few unnecessary 
| restrictions as possible. Since two half-anna stamps 


may be used there can be no objection to the use of four quarter-anna ones.’ 


26. Political institutions controlled by Moderates having recently fallen | Foes” 
) into comparative inactivity, some of the young and he Ge 
Work done by the Bom- energetic men of the city have established the oe 
a" National “Union in Bombay National Union for openly and vigorously 'g 
Wiskicsmat (45), et, carrying on public agitation. This Union, as seen Me & 
Feb. " from its last year’s report which has been recently a 
published, advocates the principles of Nationalism and ee 
appears to have done good service in giving expression to public opinion by ; 
holding meetings in matters connected with swadeshi, boycott and other impor- ; 
tant questions. Some of our contemporaries have adversely criticised the i 
Union as not being backed up by the mature intelligence of the country. We, 
however, would point out that men like Dr. Deshmukh, Rao Bahadur C. V. 
Vaidya and Mr. M. RB. Bodas are taking interest in the working of the 
institution which has at present 90 members on its roll. 


2/7. Students of the Samarth Vidydlaya, a great calamity has 
| | befallen you! The news of the sentences inflicted 
Exhortation to the on Prof. Bijapurkar and Mr. Joshi must have © Rider, 
students of the Samarth plunged you into grief, and the thought that . : fie 
Vidydlaya at Talegaon your revered guru, who had devoted his all. to 7. 
(Poona) to carry on their your school and who had been exerting him- a 


hig org: Sard ager self day and night for your physical, moral and 


i tak spiritual advancement, would not be in your midst | | oe a” 

Vande Médtaram (159), for three long years as he has fallen a prey to the i eee 

8lst Jan. | cruelty df British justice, must have caused you | eee 
great uneasiness, -But calamities like this are now ak 


‘in store for you, and you ought to learn to face them courageously. Your 
school has been started with “the avowed object of imparting national 
education to boys of this country, and is thus in direct rivalry with Government 
educational institutions. It is, therefore, quite natural that the authorities | anhas 
should hate your school. Government has, we admit, done something for i Lok 
Indians. But it has not done all that was desirable. It is not prepared to go | Vg 
beyond what it has done during the last 50 years. People have, therefore, come 
to be of opinion that the education that is imparted in Government schools 
and colleges is worthless, defective and unsubstantial. It is this deplorable 
state of things that has actuated our leaders to take up Abe ¢ cause of national 
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ucation into ‘their hands ‘in rig ve Sates “th Maharishtra it had fallen to 

lot of. Me hei 8. . Pilak, Bijaparkar and others to move in this direction ; of 

Te, 686° tat ‘Tilak ‘4 ik bbdery oing incarceration at Mandalay and Prof. Bijapurkar 

gala Mir: Joshi have now been sentenced to three years’ imprisonment at Kolha- 

Cue aes Be “AN this must be looked upon as divine dispensation. You should not, 

ah f iherefore, lose courage, but continue your studies perseveringly. _ Beware of 
the enemies of your school. , May God help you! 


28. From the reply given to the Honourable Mr. Setalwad at the last 
meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council it appears 
panterpellations on the that the solution of the questions of the locagion of 
a ive Elphinstone College, as also of the recent aDblition 
. Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (20) of the Science chair in the Gujurat College will be 
Gih Feb. ’ postponed till the question of science teaching in the 
Presidency is finally decided. This shows that the 
question of science teaching is likely to produce far-reaching results in higher 
education in the Bombay Presidency. As pointed out by the Bengalee, the 
popularity of Sir George Clarke depends upon the successful realisation of the 
scheme outlined by him, and we are quite sure that His Excellency will 
never do anything without consulting public opinion. In reply to the 
Honourable Mr. Setalwad’s interpellation inquiring as to what test Govern- 
ment intended to lay down for medical practitioners who had not taken the 
L.M. & 8. degree, Government laid on the table the report of the Committee 
appointed to consider the question. The Committee has suggested that a 
diploma should be granted to these by a committee of 13 persons, but Sir 
Bhalchandra has dissented from the suggestion and rightly urged that the 
| Committee,should consist of 5 official members and 5 members appointed by 
medical practitioners of more than ten years’ standing in Bombay. As 
' regards the use of improper language towards his colleagues by the President 
of the Lonavla Municipality, Gévernment declared themselves unwilling to 
interfere in such minor matters, but it would be better if Government issued 
Se aga orders with a view to check the recurrence of such episodes in 
uture. 


*29. The unusual length of the list of interpellations at the last Legis- 
Bombay Samdchér (60) lative Council is indicative of the great pains taken 
8th Feb y > by the Honourable members to study closely the 
requirements and grievances of the public. The very 

“ fact that in spite of its length, the list received a fairly good reception at the 
hands of Government shows the unfounded and hasty character of the com- 

a plaints sometimes made by officials that the interpellations are sometimes too 
i" many. Among the subjects touched upon, those relating to education naturally 
. claim our greatest attention. The first and most important of these was that 
relating to the localisation of the Elphinstone College........ We wish that in 
view of the fact that even if a central science institute is established it would 
not be advisable to drop the science classes in various colleges, Government 
had kept the Elphinstone College question distinct from that of science teaching. 
At any rate we would insist upon Government’s publishing the report of the 
Committee so as to enable the public more fully to discuss the question. We 
would also point out that it is not at all advisable to remove the College from 
bee its present locality, the more so as the Central Science Institute is also to be 
: located in-its vicinity. The next question in this connection was that of the 
: abolition of the Science chair in the Gujarat College. The College Board 
appears to have been in part moved in this matter by the fact of Mr. Chinu- 
bhai’s offer for a science college in Ahmedabad. But in our opinion, it ought, 
on the contrary, to have tried its best to secure the donation to itself. We 
hope, even at this stage it will try to do so. The honourable Mr. Dixit’s 
question with regard to tbe filling of the Physics chair in the Medical College | 
from the I. M. Service is one of principle and has rightly voiced public opinion. 
‘We could have wished that instead of simply declaring that the arrangement 
was a temporary one, Government had gone further and informed us if they 
oe were prepared to accept the principle of. appointing a capable native to the 
“\ > ~~~ post. We cannot also understand how Government could have declined to lay 
Bey the report of the proceedings of the Abkari Committee before the public on 


the ground of the: Committee being merely an advisory body. The pubiieation 
of the report is particularly necessary in view of the startling disclosures made 


oy some of the witnesses regarding the setind practices of the vendors of 
liquor. 


80. The nai made the other day by the Honourable Sir J oli Muir 
Mackenzie about non-official members of Legislative 

Adverse comments on Councils are misrepresentations pure and simple, and 
the Honourable Sir John jngulting to those who are working! for the good of 
Muir Mackenzie’s speech thir country according to their own lights. Ona 


t th 
the Siil-ownies’ hate: former occasion’ the discussions at Legislative 


tion. Councils were characterised as circus performances, 
Kal (118), 5th Feb. and now the motives of our elected Councillors are 
called into question. We would suggest to the 


Honourable Mr. Gokhale to find out some way to requite this kindness 


of the Honourable Sir John Muir Mackenzie. [Hlsewhere the paper 
writes:—By an irony of fate the English became the masters of India 
and gave a definite turn to her social, industrial and religious thought. 
Indians were taught that the British rule was necessary to work out 
their political salvation. Attempts were also made to convince them that 
the British Government was the only potent factor that would allay the 
conflict of castes and creeds prevalent in India, But in spite of it a party 
has sprung up which considers it a sin to depend upon England and trust 
her any longer to work out India’s salvation. It is the natural right of 
every man to work out his own future. But. warrants are issued and our 
leaders sent to jail the moment they take the first step in self-reliant agitation: 
Our leaders do not desire to create disaffection towards Government, but it is 
being created as a matter of course by the tyranny of the bureaucrats. It isthe 
bureaucrats who commit the sin of creating discontent, and our leaders are 
needlesly being punished for it. The bureaucrats cannot defend their policy 
and so they make it their duty to hang some one and be done withit. It is 
suicidal to lose what little confidence Indians still have in the English. To 
tell them bluntly not to expect anything from Government as Sir J. Muir 


Mackenzie has done is only to aggravate matters. The old impression 
that the British were the protectors of the liberty of Indians no longer prevails . 


because the adoption of a repressive and selfish policy by the bureaucrats has 


‘led to a general belief that the latter intend to prosecute the Nationalist 


feaders. Indians cannot tolerate for long a situation in which they find that 
Government are neither willing to satisfy their aspirations themselves nor 
would allow others to do so.| 


31. Jf the people are not to expect any help from Government, from 
whom are they to expect it ? What is a government 
Vande Mdtaram (159), meant for but to assist the people? If agovernment 


Qnd Feb. responsible for the protection of the people ruthlessly 


treats them, to whom should they run for succour ? 
Is it proper:for a government to disree ard the just demands of the people when 
it expects the subjects to be loyal ? A government which considers it the duty 
of the subjects to be loyal should first see whetheriit is itself devoted to the 
interests of the people. Itis but plain thatif Government have no confidence 
in the people the latter can have no confidence inthem. ‘The people do not pay 
their taxes in order to listen to such heartless words as those uttered by the 
Honourable Sir John Muir Mackenzie the other day. India is already seething 
with discontent. The Honourable gentleman has only added fuel to the 
fire by his speech. Government do not want us to start national schools. 
Government do not like the boycott movement blessed by Jesus Christ himself. 
Government deem it treason to entertain the ambition of attaining 
swardjya. All this points to a diseased state of the bureaucratic mind. 
Indians do not want such bureaucrats. These bureaucrats who trample upon 
the people and wound their feelings are responsible for creating a gulf 
between the rulers and the ruled and sowing seeds of discontent. It would ba 
better for Government to dismiss them. 
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anxiety th Atisheseanis has passed off quietly i in 
‘Bombay pg the Moharram disturbance of 
He eey year there naturally prevailed a feeling of anxiety 
among the authorities as well as the public. But — 
esol a the united efforts of all have rémoved all causes of 
‘anxiety, and the Moharram has this year passed 
m holiday away quietly. The work of the Moharram Com- 
ieee Sikes Famehed- (30), mittee, with Mr. DuBoulay as president and Syed 
Rete Sth and 6th Feb. ; Sdnj Shamsuddin Kadri as secretary has been so success- 
Bric  Vartamdn (87), 3rd F eb. ful that the experiment needs to be repeated every 
| LR ae ae a tee Sil ey year. The Police Commissioner with Mr. Du- 
Ce Sa a Fou of ee Boulay was indefatigable in his efforts to see that 
Herald (10), 5th Feb, e©verything went on smoothly. Special thanks are, 
Political Bhomiyo (79), therefore, due to His Excellency and all those wha 
5th Feb. have assisted him, in the peaceful passing off of the 
| -Moharram. (The. paper then goes on to exhort 
the leaders of the Muhammadan community to follow in the footsteps of the 
1  Suba of Navsari and try to establish amicable relations between the various 
sections. In this connection the paper praises the efforts made by the Akhbdr-e- 
Islam to remove all misapprehensions caused by various mischievous rumours 
which were afloat during the Moharram.. In its issue of Saturday, 6th 
February, the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—Through an oversight we forgot to 
notice the commendable efforts made by the Mullaji Saheb of the Bohra 
community to bring his great influence to bear on his followers. The Sdnj 
Vartamdn writes :—Sir George Clarke has taught a serious lesson to the 
authorities throughout the country on the subject of averting a disturbance. 
In spite of the precautionary measures usually adopted by the authorities 
the peace is generally disturbed and in such cases the best way out of the 
difficulty- has been found to be the co-operation and advice of leading Indians 
with the authorities. What satisfactory results can be produced by this course 
is made manifest by the Bombay authorities during the Moharram. The Akhbar- 
e-Islém writes :—As a result of the efforts of the Moharram Committee the 
tabut day has passed off without any disturbance. This brings us to an 
undoubted conclusion thatif the work of coatrolling the Muhammadan mob 
during the Moharram is left in the hands of the community, much of the 
anxiety usually attending the festival. would disappear. In the very first 
year of its existence the Moharram Committee has successfully discharged the 
duties entrusted to it and endeavoured to promote good-will and friendly 
feelings between the Shiahs and Sunnis. Profiting by this experience if 
care is taken to appoint a permanent Moharram Committe we are sure there 
will remain no cause for anxiety during the Moharram. The Rast Goftdr, 
the Muslim Herald and the Political Bhomiyo express satisfaction at the work 
of the Moharram Committee. | 
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88. ‘“ Everybody heaved a sigh of relief yesterday evening when the 

: last day of the Moharrum festival passed off peace- 

; ene fully. We heartily congratulate both the sections 

| ‘ea Feb Hee cok” (20), of the Muhammadan community on having shown 
aaa such good sense and mutual amiability in celebrat- 

ing their great religious festival. Equally hearty congratulations must be 

- given to Mr. Gell, our experienced Commissioner of Police, for the 
: elaborate precautions taken by him to avert any untoward occurrence. 
Fortunately, nothing serious happened and guardians of the City’s Peace 
had a comparatively easy day. But here we must. offer our sincere and grate- 
ful thanks to His Excellency Sir George Clarke for the great personal interest 
and solicitude evinced by him. His inviting and sympathetically meeting. 
influential and leading representatives of both the sections of the 
Muhammadan community did, not a little, to pour oil over troubled waters, 
and his earnest and touching appeal for peace in general seems to have gone 
home to the Muhammadans. Thus all is well that ends well; and, let: us 
hope, yesterday’s perfectly peaceful Movarrom will ~=be only au harbinger 
_of many such to acasaibdl 
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"34, The Akhbdr-e-Isidm reports the proceedings of & < iesiting of the 
Coronation Literary Society, held on Saturday the 6th 
Alhbdr-t Isldm., 58), at 6:30 p.m. ‘Khan Bahadur Mahomed Hussain 
8th Feb. opted, a aD Wee, Dh the chair, and many of the leading 
“*"""“Muhammadans and several members of the Moharram 
Committee were present at the meeting. The president in his. speech 
eulogised the efforts made by Sir George Clarke with a view to ensuring 
peace. during the Moharram and for the appointment of the Moharram 
Committee. The following resolutions were then unanimously passed :— 
(1) That the Society views with relief. and satisfaction the peaceful passing 
off of the Moharram ceremonies of this year and attributes: the successful 
result to the great interest taken and the timely and inestimable advice given 
by His Excellency the Governor, and humbly offers its sincerest thanks to 
His Excellency. (2) That the Society also attributes the happy result to the 
popularity, tact and mature experience of Mr. J. H. DuBoulay, President of 
the Moharram ‘Committee, to the tnceasing efforts of Mr. H. G. Gell, M. V. O., 
Police Commissioner, of “Mr. Phillips, the Deputy Commissioner : to the 
arduous application to duty of the Police Staff, as well as to the earnest 
devotion of Syéd Shamsuddin Kadri, the Secretary of the Committee, and 
offers its cordial thanks to these officers. (8) That the Society is convinced 
that the Moharram Committee have left no stone unturned in co-coperating fully 
with the Police officers in their management of the Moharram affairs, and 
have proved themselves worthy of tHe confidence reposed in them by His 
Excellency, and consequently evoke the Society's sincere thanks. 


80. The Moharram has passed off peacefully in spite of threatened 
a Samdchér 60) disturbances, and the Muhammadan as well as other 
sth Feb. ’ communities have heaved a sigh of relief. Great 

praise and thanks are due to His Excellency, the 
Moharram Committee and the Bombay Police for this happy termination of 
these ten critical days. We can cite in this connection, for the edification 
of all concerned, the example set by the Suba of Navsari. There on the 
Moharram night when the police prevented some tolliwallas from brandishing 
burning torches in a narrow street, the latter left the ¢abuts in the street and 
refused to move them. ‘The Suba. hearing of this at once repaired to the spot 
and told the tabutwallas that they were insulting the memory of their own 
revered dead by thus deserting the tabuts in a public thoroughfare. These 
words produced the desired effect, and the Muhammadans quietly marched off 
with the tabuts. If the Moslem religious preachers in Bombay impress upon 
the minds-of their followers the fact that in case of disturbance the sacred 
character of the ¢azzas cannot be preserved and that their desertion amounts 
to a sacrilege, we have no doubt that profound effect would be produced on so 
religious a community as the |] unanyoacan. 


36. We entertained hopes of peace and safety during the Moharram 
from the very day His Excellency invited the Bom- 
Sultdn-ul-Akhbar (175), bay Muhammadans and delivered a speech which 
7 Feb.; Shamsher-i- » oduced its effect not only upon the minds of the 
Hind (174a), 4th Feb. ; h hint Hy ‘Bon ey Th at 
Urdu Daily’ (176), 5th 2earers but upon the general public. e quiet pas- 
Feb. sing off of the Moharram is a clear proof of this; as is 
also the fact that some toliwalas had written on their 
placards: * Thanks to His Excellency, congratulations to the Police Commis- 
sioner and praise to the Moharram Committee. No doubt His Excellency 
deserves thanks from the Bombay public and especially from the Moslem com- 
munity. The President of the Moharram Committee, Mr. DuBoulay, was the 
right man in the right place. We have heard much of his tact at the time 
when plague was severely raging in the city, and now we have learnt that 
nature has endowed him with courtesy, zeal and tact. He was always seen 


with the Police Commissioner either sitting at Sulleman Chouki or Doctor 


Street. Messrs DuBoulay, Gell and Syed Shamsuddin Kadri were on the 
scene throughout the Moharram night and the Ashura day. These officers 
deserve every praise for the hard work they have done. The public is also 
deeply grateful to the Moharram ‘Committee whose unceasing efforts have 
brought about this peace: result. 
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In this connection we should specially 


orate precautions alot: sang prevent a recurrence of Inst 
year’ 8 Moharram riots have proved to be either 
entirely suecessful or altogether unnecessary. On 
Ee the the former supposition we must congratulate His 
xcelley ey the ‘Governor and the Committee appointed at his instance’ to 
0-operate with the Police Commissioner; and on the latter we must con- 
_ gratulate the Muhammadan community. Weare inclined to congratulate 
BE oe ai parties concerned........... Wecannot say in the circumstances that the 
precautions were unnecessary. We must, on the other hand, heartily con- 
- 2 “gratulate Mr. DuBoulay and his Committee on the ‘uneventtul character of 
the celebration. ” 


ae 38. “ ‘Bombay has, surely, drawn a long sigh of relief on finding that 
Be iy’ | | the Moharram_ has a. off as quietly and peace- 
eae . fully as was desired. The strain and anxiety of not 
vores Sth Feb. Hing, cole. (99), merely days but weeks terminated on Tuesday even- 
Be ae se . ing in a way gratifying to all ; and if there is one thing 
Ss which now remains to be said, it is to grve expression to the feeling of public 
gratitude towards Mr. Gell, his able lieutenant Mr. Phillips, and the officers. 
and men who so zealously and loyally assisted them during all these trying days. 
Mr. Gell knows Bombay and its people as no other man does, and his firm 
grip on the city did not relax even under the most trying circumstancs.......... 
A word of acknowledgment is also due to the Muhammadan gentlemen who so 
enthusiastically co-operated with the authorities. Most of them were busy 
3 men of affairs; but they ungrudgingly responded to the call of duty, and lent 
their services in the cause of civic peace. They have thereby nobly served 
both the city and their own community; and it is to be hoped that this 
service will not go unrewarded by the Sarkar. As to the debt we owe to His 
Excellency the Governor and to Mr. DuBoulay, nothing more than a refer- 
ence is needed to show that the public is not anmindful of it. Without His 
Excellency’s prompt action in adopting precautions and without the indefati- 
gable efforts of Mr. Du Boulay to have the services of the Moharram Com- 
mittee utilised to the highest advantage, possibly the state of affairs would 

have been quite different from what we are witnessing to-day.” 


39. ‘“ When writing a few nai ago about the welcome step which 
His Excellency Sir George Clarke took in calling 
Indu Prakdsh (48),6th upon the local Yiuhammadan leaders to share the 
ets Eng. cols, responsibility of maintaining peace during the 
Moharram days, we had said that the new policy 
was sure to prove of immense use both to Government and the public. 
The very satisfactory manner in which the recent Moharram passed off fully 
justifies the opinion expressed by us, and the public were quite pleased with ne 
good results which have followed from the sympathetic and far-sighted policy 
ae Introduced by the ruler of this Presidency.......... The admission of popular 
ior representatives into the confidence of Government in all matters connected 
os with public interests naturally inspires a sense of responsibility in the minds. 
Bite 4 of the leaders, and induces them to try their utmost to be useful to the country. 
Be Ge. i. his responsible association’ in the task of managing public affairs must, as 
es a matter of course, prove a potent source of good and is calculated to render 
the relations between the rulers and the ruled more cordial and more 
satisfactory. Under the present peculiar state of affairs, when the govern- 
ing classes have somehow or other ant to look upon the governed with 
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"40. “The Abkari Department seems to have been sorely uneasy at its 


3 being frequently described as ‘the creator of drunk- 
Comments on the report ards,’ and is anxious somehow or other to purge 
of ary Sry ene 7 itself clean of the charge of ‘having encouraged 
Ys ine eeihar . frat drinking in much the same proportion as it has 
dency for the year 1907-08. increased the revenue.’ In the administration report 
Mahrdtta (9), 7th Feb.; Of the Abkari Department of Bombay for the year 
Sudhdrak (157), 8th Feb.; 1907-08, in paragraph 51, an attempt has been made, 
Kesari (121), 9th Feb. =by comparing statistics of 1867-68 with those of 
1907-08, to surprise the incautious readers by showing 

that drunkenness has not risen during the last 30 years. A little bit of 
statistical jugglery is resorted to, in order to bring about this agreeable sur- 
prise; but unfortunately the surprise is only statistical and not real. If the 
Department was meant, as we are repeutedly told ad nauseam, to put 
a stop to ‘the dire new plague’ of ‘drinking, then admitting the 
correctness of the figures, why has the consumption ‘increased by nearly 
60,000 gallons during the 30 years referred to? Really one cannot but feel 
astounded to read that, among a population consisting largely of teetotalers, 
whose religion teaches them to look upon the vice of drinking as a heinous 
sin, drunkenness has advanced, instead cf retarding, by the enormous 
quantity of 60,000 gallons, in 30 years! And for this the Department 
compliments itself with glee! Surely a department patronising drun- 
kards alone can do that. The report laments that ‘the working classes 
should spend so much of their earnings in drink,’ and admits that 
‘the number of shops is certainly excessive in many large towns and 
perhaps in some districts. At the end of the report remarks are made 
to the effect that the temperance agitation carried on at various 
laces was conducted on ‘lines of terrorism and violence,’ and picketers 
soon found themselves ‘in conflict with the law.’ We do not know 
that the picketing was conducted by any other means’ but moral 
persuasion, prayers, and entreaties. And we cannot conjecture how, such 
methods can come into conflict with the laws of a righteous government. It 
has been nowadays the practice to cry down as leading to violence and terrorism 
every movement of popular agitation which is conducted vigorously and is 
productive of veal awakening in moral, political, or religious matters. 
Almost every movement, which is not conducted according to the dictates of 
officialism, is looked upon with suspicion and misgivings; and every 
opportunity is carefully watched, which would afford the least ground for 
putting the encyclopeediac police laws and other regulations into .action to 
thwart the movement.......... When such a state of mind exists, itis but 
natural that every nerve should be strained to put down movements which 
are considered as opposed to the political or financial policies of 
Government. When the picketing movement showed, even in its short 
existence, signs of telling severely on the revenue of the Abkari Department, 
then the machinery of law and police was put into full action; and on 
some pretext or other the movement was puta stop to. ‘All honour to the 
civilised British Government, we mused in those days of picketing ‘ which 
persecutes temperance preachers and invites the drunkard to come and get 
drunk if he likes, under the protection of police bayonets!’ It might be 
legal, as anything and everything might be; but we ask, is it consistent with 
righteousness, justice and huinanity?” [The Sudhdrak makes similar 
comments and complains that Mr. Logan has left out cf consideration the sale 
of foreign liquor in his contrast between the Abkari figures of 1868 and 1907. 
The Kesari writes :—T'he Abkari farmer loses from 1 anna 8 pies to 8 annas 
per gallon as the cost of the country liquor ranges from Rs. 5-1-6 to Rs, 5-8-0 
per gallon, and Government orders that it should be sold at Rs. 5-0-0 
to Rs. 5-4-0 per gallon. Why is it then that the Abkari farmers bid for 
licenses 2? A liquor-shop is certainly not a free drinking house. There is no 
doubt, therefore, that the liquor is sold in false measures and is also adulterated. 
It is rather strange that Mr. Logan should express regret at the spread of 
intemperance amongst labourers and agriculturists. If the spread of in- 
temperance is a sign of prosperity, as contended by Mr. Logan, it is then a 
matter for congratulation! It may be right to link intemperance and 
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st ‘tries +where: auaniy. is soneliaved a 
ur Tadia w 108se: religion and “ morality’ condemn drinking as a 
- heinous’ sin, intemry ance raanetes only: broken fortunes ‘and moral depravity. 
The an Rao ‘i the 3 rine rpellations at the last sitting of the Legislative 
Jouncil revéa 3d the seamy - side of the Abkari Department. Government. 
jatived tl @ demand that representatives of the Temperance Associations 
wit 'd be appointed Honorary Abkari Inspectors. Government declined to 
lish ‘the proceedings of the Abkari Committee. Mr. Jackson was 
ON fae a sked to withdraw his circular which had allowed peaceful picketing. Govern- 
Oars oe eg ales have written to the Poona Temperance Association that the ‘standing 
Be’ order: directing that liquor-shops should be closed by sunset was superseded by 
| -__ @ Gondition in the licenses issued in 1878 to the effect that the shops were to 
be closed at 9-30 p.w. How is it then that the standing order in question is 
retained in the Standing Orders Compilations up till 1902-1903 ?. Besides, the 
above-mentioned condition was, in the licenses of 1878, meant only for four 
districts. By what authority was it extended to all the districts of the 
Presidency 2 , 


‘ 441, Indians are day by day growing a race of drunkards owing to the 

ee policy of the Abkdéri Department. The tale 
Comments of the Pro- unfolded by the witnesses before the Foreign Liquor 

ceedings of the Committee Committee now sitting in Bombay is one of sorrow 

to investigate the subject snd shame. One cause of the spread of foreign liquor 
ee ee O- . in India is the ruinous and delusive im ion found 
sumption of foreign liquor  dahaidaenitratitedieren 

in Bombay. current among the masses that it acts as a preventive 

Kesari (121), 2nd Feb. against plague. Isitnota wonder that the bureaucrats 

who tried to stamp out plague by ‘kicking it out’ 

| during its first ravages, and the parasites who are now leading a campaign 
| of inoculation should have blindly allowed Government coffers to be filled 
by allowing this strange idea to spread amongst the people? We would 
suggest that all the foreign liquor-shops should be closed and that the 
selling of foreign liquor to an Indian be made penal. If the Police who are 

now engaged in hunting out imaginary sedition be told off to do 

this duty, the social and moral tone of society would surely improve. If 

Mr. Kathoke’s disclosures before the Committee are true—Mr. Kathoke is 
himself a foreign liquor merchant—Indians are adding to the heinous sin of 
drinking that of drinking cows’ blood! : 


42. The line of inquiry taken up by the Abkdéri Committee now sitting 
Bombay Samdchdr (60) under the presidentship, of the Honourable Mr. 
9 na Feb.” AMM O) Togan is not quite satisfactory. The major portion 
— of the witnesses examined by the Committee consists 
ee of dealers in liquor, Abkaéri Inspectors and consumers of liquor. The 
o> manner in which most of these witnesses have given evidence shows that 
they have been influenced in their statements by the fear of injuring 
their interests by placing the true facts before the Committee. This 
is but natural in view of the fact that they are interested parties. 
Tt is thus clear that unless the Committee procures the evidence of 
disinterested and expert scientists, it will not be able to do justice to the 
inquiry it has taken in hand. The necessity of the services of such 
experts is emphasised by the startling evidence which has been already record- 
ed by the Committee, and which throws some light on the sharp practices of 
the trade. The activity of the Abkari Department has been all along confined 
to testing the strength of liquor, and the Department have been totally unable 
to check these sharp practices which have been acting so ruinously on the 
health of the drinking public. We trust the Committee will in its report 
accept the necessity of putting a stop to this disgraceful ‘state of affairs. The 
question of the public health is of more vital importance than that of Gov- 
ernment revenue or the profits of liquor merchants; and the Committee 
-will have done -a valuable service to the public if they prove successful in 
- ‘solving this problem. As Mr. Lorimer, Assistant Excise Collector, Gujarat, 
- . ~ gtated-in his evidence, there are some ‘merchants who import spirit i in casks, 
a3. ‘wirit bie water and burnt sugar and pass it off.as brandy on the ignorant 
glasses. ‘The hands of the Abkari Department should be strengthened so as 
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to enadle. them properly to deal with this process of downright cheating, 
It is really deplorable that the Abkari Department, in their anxiety to increase = 
the revenue, have not only had no time to check these growing evils but 
have, by unduly raising the price of liquor, been instrumental in giving rise to 
them. The only way, in our opinion, of remedying this state of affairs is so to 
cheapen pure liquor, both native and foreign, as to make it impossible for these 
adulterated foreign liquors to enter into competition with it. 


*43, “Though there is a proverbial saying that man cannot be made sober | 
— by act of Parliament, legislators have good reason 
jinn ool (34), 7th Feb. +9 believe that the law is not entirely impotent to 
ee curb drunkenness and similar vices. - The: Abkart 
Committee which has lately been sitting in Bombay gathered a lot of interest- 
ing evidence about the liquor trade, but nothing, apparently, on which to 
found any special legislation.......... One fact was repeatedly testified to, and 
that was that methylated spirit is never misused as a beverage in this country 
—we have our degenerates, but none quite so far gone as that. ‘There is no 
reason, therefore, why a useful industry should be hampered any longer. 
Several jungle products, notably the prickly pear, are capable of furnishing : 
high-class spirit, for the want of which several profitable industries cannot get 
under way. Itis rather ridiculous that industrial spirit, which ought to be | ie 
cheaper than kerosene, should be retailed under the Abkari Act as if it were ‘) 
‘48 Port.’”’ | : ee 
44, Messrs. ¥. i Lagavankar and K. P. Dixit write to the Hieess :—Our | 
efforts on behalf of the Poona Temperance Associa- 1 
Warning to intending . tion have succeeded in inducing many people in the 
purchasers of liquor Khed Taluka (Poona) to abstain from drinking liquor, im. 
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ter i: a ee and the movement is spreading fast amongst them. : 1 
Tiiedehek The people have determined not to drink any longer ' | Be 
Kesari (121), 2nd Feb, nd, therefore, we would warn those who may wish . ie 
to take up liquor licenses in the Khed ‘Taluka to | a 


think twice before they do so. We had given a similar warning last year, | a 
but it was disregarded and the license-holders had thus to undergo consider- a 
able pecuniary loss. We are writing this now in order that the saine thing | 
may not come to pass again. | — 
495. It seems that in issuing the very pressing orders as regards revenue | ) ae 
collection in Kaira, the authorities are wholly un- : 
_ Alleged hardships of the indful of the interest of the agriculturists. High K 
ryots during revenue col- 4 
il. officers of Government have no knowledge of what hy 
Gujardt (65), 30th Jan. petty tyranny the ryots can be subjected to by petty | 
officials under the cloak of such an order. Those Hi 
who collect the revenue are as inexorable as Death, and it would melt a heart MY 
of stone to hear of the miseries of the wretched ryot when revenue collection a 
begins. If he fails to pay up the dues, he loses even that little which he has, , 
and there is no one to pity him. If the Talati were not to press hard for the ie 
dues, the Mamlatdar would declare him unfit for Government service; and if : oo 
the Taluka demands are not strictly realised, the Mamlatdar himself would eeu 
run the risk of being declared unfit. Tf unfortunately the defaulting 
agriculturist happens to be a Sawkar, he is doomed as if his land yields ten 
times more than that of others. The poor Sawkar loses the most,—he loses 
the money advanced to the farmer, he loses the money spent for seeds and 
manure, and to crown all, there is no remission of Government dues! Thus 
justice and mercy are entirely kept out of view in collecting the revenue 
demands. We expect the authorities to be a little more lenient to the ryot, 
and not to slay the goose that lays golden eggs. — 


46. ‘ We would suggest that the information contained in the valuable 

: leaflets which the Agricultural Department has of 
Suggestion that the late been issuing should be put in the vernacular 
leaflets published by the languages in a simple and direct style, free from 
da age a eparenen technicalities and foreign expressions and should be 
rhea Mentone Se ee eee among the zamindars. For 


vernacular. a 
Sind Gazette (17), 29th instance, a leaflet which speaks of a most useful i 
Jan. | scraper being made on the Mirpur Khas Farm, is 


deserves the widest publicity, which it cannot have 


ey ‘ 
Bee ee bs 


fovided the leaflets are made quite readable.” 


pet a A a from Goregaon (Kolaba) writes to the Sudhakar :— 
Goes ‘ad satin eports of collisions between agriculturists and 
areata cutcac sawkars or khots are nowadays frequently heard. 

Charai, Tarf Tale One Makanji Khushal Gujar, vahivatdar in the 

(Kolaba). =, | service of Mr. Gadgil, the khot of the village Charai, 
_Sudhdkar (156), 6th arf Tale (Kolaba), had gone there ten days ago to 
Feb. _ collect revenue dues from the Mahars, the tenants of 
Mr. Gadgil. Hight Mahars who came up to Makanji apparently to pay in 
their arrears, assaulted the latter and one Rambhau Dange and belaboured 
them mercilessly. Both of them-are lying at present in hospital at Mangaon 
in @& Very precarious condition. There was no personal enmity between 


Makanji and the Mahars. This outrage, therefore, is inexplicable. 


48. The repressive measures recently passed by Government have their 
origin in the outcry raised by selfish Anglo-Indians 
Complaint against the‘ against the development of a spirit of self-reliance 
alleged cruelty and hbigh- gmongst the people. But these measures have 
a ein phages lagen put into the hands of the Indian Police a fresh 
i rb ramat (29), orc instrument of persecution. ‘T’he Police have already 
:. ess earned an evil reputation as is proved by the 
report of the Police Commission of 1905, and the appeal of Mussamat 
Gulab Banu recently decided by the Punjab Chief Court helps to show to 
what lengths they are capable of going in their cruel and beastly acts. It is 
to be seen if Government is prepared to hold an inquiry into the matter as 
suggested by the Chief Court, to bring the guilty parties to book. It is 
needless to say that the Police who have made it their business to extort 
false confessions are likely to bring British rule into jeopardy some day or. 
other. A double sin is committed when innocent persons are convicted and 
the guilty let go only for the sake of prestige, and this is the surest way to 
hell. In the present case we have to congratulate both the Chief Court and 
the Government of the Punjab, the former for having saved a poor, helpless 
innocent woman from the clutches of the law and the latter for being saved 
from the sin resulting therefrom. | 


49. Owing to the inefficiency of the Police, Nadidd has been of late / 
infested with thieves. Not a single day passes 
Complaint against the without,some report of theft reaching us. Even 
a 5 gi of the daring dacoities are committed and anarchy seems to 
Gujardt (65), 20th Jan, Prevail here. It seems that either the Police are 
? unable to protect the people or the system under 
which they are working at present is faulty. The people here petitioned the 
Collector and requested him to inquire into the matter, but in vain. The 
petitioners were asked to wait upon another officer who instead of listening 
to them, rebuked them for complaining against the Police. Of what use are 
the Police if they are brave only in oppressing the poor, and not in facing 
badmashes? Weare firmly convinced that the Police under the present 
system will never be efficient enough to detect crimes; and therefore we 
request the authorities to go back to the ancient system of a responsible village 
police, which can still be found working in small villages. 


90. “We would draw the attention of Government to a long-standing 
ioe grievance of the Hospital Assistants in this Presi- 
Alleged grievances of dency. Thése assistants are called upon to undergo 
rm yp qi), . 2 severe training for aterm of three years, and when 
Sid Feb one &" * they pass out they are rewarded with the salary of 
f ee ? Rs. 20 or Rs. 25.. In the mofussil they are called 
upon to discharge duties often as doctors and sometimes as surgeons. They 
gre called upon to give their opinion in cases of mrurder and suicide. All this 
_,. ‘important work must be done on the magnificent salary of Rs. 20 or Rs. 25, 
Pek | | | ; 


. 29 : 


‘Whilst we were talking with an I1:M.S. man the other day on this subject he 
#aid that the way in which Hospital Assistants were treated was a scandal, 


‘for'he himself paid Rs. 20 to his cook, whilst these poor assistants after such ' 


‘hard study and work had only Rs. 25 to Rs. 40 given to them as salaries. We 
‘are perfectly certain that if the attention of Government is drawn to this 
‘Aubject, especially of the Government of His Excellency Sir George Clarke, 
‘the long-standing grievance will be removed.” | 
01. The new Civil Hospital at Belgaum jis sure to prove a boon not 
! _ ° only to the city but also to the whole of the Karnatic. 
eon for ey We would, however, bring to the notice of the 
Belgaum Civil Hospital © authorities that the rent for rooms in the hospital 
Belgaum Satmichée as at present fixed at Rs. 2-8 per diem per room 
(105), Ist Feb. is most exorbitant and likely to act as a deterrent on 
those desirous of availing themselves of the benefits 
of the institution. We would, therefore, suggest that the rate should be 
reduced to Rs. 5 per month to bring the benefits of the hospital within the 
reach of all people. | 


OZ. Referring to the notice served on the editor of the Hindu Punch for 
The Honourable Mr, Gefamation by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, the paper 
Gokhale’s notice for defa- Yemarks:—lIt is certainly a compliment to this paper 
mation to the editor of that anattempt should be made by one who enjoys the 
the Hindu Punch and the confidence of Government to put it down after it has 
reply thereto. outlived the general sedition crusade recently under- 
¥ a Punch (115), 8rd taken by Government. But this is more than a 
— mere personal matter. ‘The case will decide how far 
the public actions of our leaders can-be criticised in the press. And it is with 
this end in view that the Hindu Punch has courted prosecution at the hands 
of Mr. Gokhale. As this will be a test case, and as the finances of this paper 
are not ina satisfactory condition, it behoves those who may think that 
we are discharging a public duty of the utmost importance, to extend . pecu- 
niary help to us in making our defence. [The following is the reply given by 
the legal counsel of the editor of the paper.,to the above notice:—Mr. R. N. 
Thosar writes to Messrs. Dikshit, Dhanjisha and Soonderdas, Solicitors -to 
the Honourable Mr. G. K..Gokhale:—‘“ My client, Mr, Krishnaji Kashinath 
Phadke, is’sorry to say that he does not find, as your client the Honourable 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale does, even a single imputation or statement concerning 
him in the Hindu Punch for the last several months or at any time before, 
which could be styled as false, or malicious or grossly libellous. Independent 
of the question, whether a statement, if made to the effect, “that your client 
instigated Lord Morley :to prosecute Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak so that he 
might be removed from the political arena,’ ‘can be called outrageous, my 
client demurs to the fact itself of ever having made any such statement.......... 
My client emphatically refuses to apologise and pay any penalty.’’| 


53. “Wemay at once state without any fear of exaggeration that 
e duringt his short stay in this Province, His Excel- 
His Excellency the Gov- Jency has, by his remarkable tact, sympathy and 
Sind, of Bombay's tour in Charming personality, bApu fos aga quite an 
i extraordinary amount of popularity. He has put 
Phone 08, 2112 ¢0e- into practice the gospel of sympathy which the 
Prince of Wales enunciated.in his famous Guildhall speech soon after his return 
from this country andupon which special emphasis was rightly laid by the Sind 
Hindu Sabha in the concluding portion of its address to His Excellency. 
weseeeeee Then, again, the system of granting private interviews to the leaders 
of different communities, and of thus knowing at first-hand the difficulties and 
grievances under which the people labour, which His Excellency pursued 
here may well be expected to bear very far-reaching results in the promotion 
of good relations between the people and the powers that rule their destinies. 
veeseeeee hus, it may be safely prophesied that the recent visit of His Excel- 
lency will mark an important epoch in the annals of this Province.” 
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eee the: tal wacking of their sacred homes by the Abkari Inspectors, principally on 
as as account: of the wretched salt-tax, the harassment of one thousand and one 
a aa other evils due to the retention of such a tax, ‘and the costly and slow admi- 


_of Bombay’s reply to the 


: District Court. 
é Eng. cols, aie a right to call upon assessors to assist Judges ata 


a ‘ ; se the predecessor of Mr. Boyd and the additional J udge, are always anxious to 


su gre 


ye 5 "SES 


ter” to His Ex Soellenay the 7a al of 
yay ~~" What with reduction in the value. 
the Gov-- (on account ‘of the closing of the Mints) of their silver 
ay on be: ornaments—the only way in which the poor ryot 
18) gat, Jays by for a rainy day—the general rise of prices, 
- the steady rise of land-tax at évery new Decennial 
Pes. | settlement (peculiar to Sind alone), the extortionate 
emands ‘ctdevienition underlings, the unlicensed pranks’ played by the police, 


‘nistration of justice, the attitute of the patient ryot towards the British 
Government—until lately considered truly benign—is undergoing a sure and 
certain, if not rapid change, and it requires a statesman of very strong calibre, 
untrammelled by official reports, to stem this tide of unpopularity. I implore 
‘youin the name of the Giver of all blessings and of all earthly rule to face this 
problem boldly and solve it unswervingly.” 


55. “ We are very glad to notice that, unlike the Muhammadan address 

; which not only dealt largely with partisan ques- 
Comments on His tions but treated every question from a decidedly 
Excellency the Governor sectarian standpoint, the Hindu Sabha took up only 


address of the Sind Hindu such questions as belonged to its non-sectarian 


Rie aims and aspirations. It is also very pleasing to 


Phenix (13), 27th Jan, ote that the Sabha’s reference to the very friendly i 
relations between the powers and the people which 
obtain in this Province was at once dignified and eloquent. And if the Sabha 


did, with admirable ingenuity, turn the tables of the fetish of ‘representation © 
of minorities’ upon the Government itself and thus make out an additional 
‘strong point to correct the strange anomaly, and show why the cream of the 
‘population in Sind should have a definite and effective voice in the adminis- 


tration of the Province by the presence of its own representative in the 


‘Bombay Legislative Council, we are sure no reasonable man will be disposed 


to find fault with the Sabha. It cannot be denied that the interests of the 
Province will never be adequately represented in the Bombay Council, until a 
leading member of the'only cultured community of the Province is returned 
to the Council, Every impartial and level-headed well-wisher of the Province 
has, therefore, reason to cherish a feeling of sincere pleasure at the Sabha 


| having elicited from His Excellency the hopeful announcement that we may 


now well expect to find the interests of the Province ably and adequately 
advocated in His Excellency’s Council in the near future. When the great 


Reform Scheme of the Secretary of State becomes an accomplished fact and 
_ when the promised franchise is granted to the Municipal bodies of Sind, we 


hope and trust that these bodies will not lose sight of the fact that the pri- 


-vilege is extended to them mainly for the purpose of nominating a representa- 


tive Hindu to the Council, similarly as the present constituency of Jaghirdars 


and Zamindars is, by reason of the overwhelming majority of Muhammadans, 


a close preserve of Muhammadans.”’ 


56. “ We learn that the Sessions Judge, Mr. Boyd, able his Court in the 
morning and commences work between 8 and 9 

Alleged “grievances of 4 y, Assessors from, the mofussil have to bear each 
assessors in the Sukkur day a lot of expense, in addition to their expenditure 
Sindhi (51), 16th Jan., in town.......... We doubt whether Government have 


Sessions trial without attempting to re-imburse them 
at least their actual expenditure........... Why should the assessors spend for 
the duty which wastes their time ?......... The next, and more serious com- 

plaint is that the assessors are summoned to appear at 7 or 7-30 a.M.......... 
‘The poor. assessors, afraid of being heavily fined, as they have been twice by 


-* 


saad 


be i in time according to the hour mentioned in the summons.......... We 
learn that the recent severe cold‘has actually attacked ‘some assessors and the 
oor men have fallen seriously ill....... | We anxiously await the change 3 in the | 


hour mentioned i in the summons.” 


2 iw It was rumoured some time ago that the head-quarters of the 

i resident Magistrate, Sakro, were to be transferred 
Suggestion that the from Mirpur Sakro to Tatta. Provision was also 
head-quarters of the being made there for office buildings, but nothing 


resident Magistrate should 
bis translersed trom Sakto “reo to have been done yet....:...... We trust that 


nn Dethe. the matter is receiving the attention of the authori- 
- Phoenix: (18), O7th Jan. ties, and that the desired change will be made at no 
distant date. We are also strongly of opinion that 
the head- quarters of the Subordinate Judge, Kotri, should likewise be trans- 
ferred from Kotri to Tatta. Tatta being a town of some importance and 
being centrally situated is very convenient to the people of the Lar side. 
Will the Judicial Commissioner effect this reform? We do not know on 
what grounds Kotri was originally selected, but as it is, the town is fast 
falling into ruins, if has no trade, and ‘the only advantage it has over 
Tatta is that it is conveniently situated for the Hyderabad pleaders.” 


98. ‘The reply of the Under Secretary of ‘State for India to a question 
whether Deputy Superintendentships were open to 
Protest against the Huropeans was clear, and we hope it has not escaped 
ee ae a Mad oo Mr. Younghusband’s attention. The question, there- 
a lied wie Sg of Pol; nny fore, he has to decide is whether Mr. Wardle, the 
Phaniz (13), 3rd Feb. recent recipient of such a favour, is or is not a 
| European. If he is, he must at once be removed 
from the appointmenthe holds. The fact that ‘he was born in England of Kuro- 
pean parents, and belonged to » Kuropean regiment before his transfer to the 
Police is, we think, conclusive, and he cannot for one single day hold the office 
he fills. If the authorities, however, persist in keeping him where he is, the 
Sabha should come out with a memorial to Government protesting against the 
breach of faith that is being committed by bestowing a berth on a Kuropean 
which was expressly reserved for Indians.” 


59. ‘All the Departments in Sind have drawn the grain compensation 
for the last season, but we are sorry to find that the 
Delay in issuing grain compensation bill of the Postal Department has not 


sompateatie, ip ioe Sind yet been issued. We do not understand why the 


Musdfir (49), 30th Jan., POOF lower grade subordinates of the Postal Depart- 
Eng.cols. ’ ment have been kept waiting for so many days. 
We hope the authorities will not allow more delay 

in n disposing of the correspondence dealing with this matter.” 


Legislation. | 
60. The Bill prepared by the Bombay Government to amend certain 


a enactments and to repeal certain other enactments 
Comments on the Bill will on the whole be welcomed by all. One of the 


‘before the Legislative gmendments is aimed at putting a stop to gambling 


Council 3 paorg guiow: in Race specials. Gambling in these trains had 
Sees ctments become a serious evil and when the highest tribunal 
Bombay Samdchdr (60), Could not, under the terms of the existing law, 
8rd Feb. | bring the offenders to book, the necessity of 
amending the gambling Act was loudly urged 

upon the notice of Government. It is but gratifying to learn that, though 
late, Government have seen their way to accede to the public request. 
Side by side with this the Bombay Government should also endeavour to 
-check the evil of gambling onthe sea. The disastrous consequences of this evil 
are well-known, and the authorities would, therefore, do well to put a stop to 
‘it as well. While on this subject we would suggest that those who are known to 


de gamblers should be permanently disqualified for service under Government, 


es a 
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| sy to cl gamble the. punishment of hard 
abour should be prescribe There. is no objection. to 
Teasing the nu: hoe of the ‘Pyaatess of the Port of Bombay from thirteen 
four a on and assigning the new place to a representative of the Railway 
- Gompanies. This amendment of the Bombay Port Trust Act, however, is not 
ein pleti . ‘nd opportunity should have been taken to reform the system of the 
| ‘@lection of Trustees. As the interests of the Indian and Anglo-Indian 
; merchants are not always identical and as the prosperity of the port depends 
upon Indian commerce and Indian merchants, a representative of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce should also have a seat on the Board. Again, a 
ehange is needed in the manner cf representing the Corporation on the Board 
of edelons. The Municipal Commissioner has a seat on the Board, but 
when. Government and Municipal interests clash he finds it difficult to act 
independently. In view of the fact that there is a sufficient number of 
representatives on.the Board to safe-guard athena interests, it is but 
necessary that the Corporation should be effectively represented there. The 
development of the Port has naturally added to the responsibilities of the. 
Corporation, and so the latter body should have the right of sending two 
representatives to the Port Trust. Government have taken a wise step 
in amending the Bombay Municipal Act empowering the Corporation to: 
maintain a town-band, and further in removing the disabilities under which 
municipal debentures now lie as compared with Government securities and 
Port Trust debentures. If the Corporation had further been empowered to 
| open deposit accounts, many of the difficulties that usually come in its way in 
raising loans would have disappeared, and it would have been possible for the 
Corporation to borrow money on easy terms. The amendment of the Bombay 
y City Land Revenue Act would be appreciated by all as it is likely to save a 
: good deal of the time and trouble that is being annually wasted in the 
recovery of land assessments of very small amounts. By the present amend- 
“ment the old practice is revived, but it would have been better if the provisions 
had been extended to cases of land asssessments of higher amounts as well. 


Hducation. 


61. In the first of a series of articles the Mahrdtta writes :—‘ We often. 

fancy that a teacher of the present day might often 

_ Comments on the be saying to himself somewhat as follows :—‘ Woe to. 

' alleged deteriorated the day when I thought of being a teacher. I had 


amon of the teacher .. ample choice before me when I decided to be a 


Mahrdtta (9), 31st Jan. Pedagogue.......... For now I have the misfortune. 

and *7th Feb. ‘to belong to a herd of cattle, which far from being 

| respected and taken good care of, is spurned at by 

every passer-by, and is not allowed even to chew the cud of silent thought. . 

in comfortable obscurity.’ Yes, they have been recently getting hardly any 

rest ; they are pressed from above by an unappreciative and suspicious depart- 

ment; pressed from below by an ungrateful and scornful growing generation ; 

and pressed from sidewise by the wanton and unthinking public... | 

As for self-defence, they have no voice: they are like dumb- driven 

“ cattle; and it is a far-offcry to call the hasty undiscerning public to. 
help and think over the matter less impulsively and more thoughtfully. 
pet of the teacher seems to be the fashion, we shall not say the epidemic, 

of the day. And there is not even one advocate to be found in the whole 
literary public who will espouse the cause of and plead for justice to the poor 

devil of a teacher. * Let us first of all summarise the grounds of the charges. 
brought against the teacher class. It is alleged that they have deteriorated 

as @ class.......... -They do not like or love their calling and they spend the 

whole of their life discontended and yearning for something which lies outside. 
the sphere of their profession. They are literary mercenaries, who only 

practise. their drill in the class-room, but cannot enter with true zest in 

the fight with ignorance. They are thus not what the gurus of old 
were in India.......... Now, how far are these charges true and justifiable ? 

The Sit answer to the question would be that they are intrinsically 
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neither far tetter nor worse than the men of their class in any previous 
period of time since the system of education was remodelled under British rule. 
seonseeee The Resolution of the Bombay Government recgutly issued speaks 
in not very complimentary terms of the teacher-class.......... We admit that 
the latter day teachers as a class look somewhat dwarfed in comparison with 


those of the o'der generation. But the real causes of the phenomenon require, 


a patient and searching scrutiny. They are not to be found in the subjective 
imperfections of the teachers, but in the objective surroundings which we 
shall deal with in the nextarticle.’’ {In the course of the second article the paper 
writes :—‘‘ The first cause of the dwarfing of the present generation of teachers 
appears to us to lie in the multiplicity of schools and the consequent 
multiplicity of Head Masters........... The next cause lies in the fact that 
teachers in the olden times had the avenues of literary fame open to them. 
They could write in the press and edit journals. In Mr. Chatfield's time 
Mr. V. K. Chiplunkar was actually editing a magazine like the Nebandhmala 
for a number of years before any notice was taken of it, and even his ultimate 
resignation was voluntary......... Things like that will hardly be tolerated now. 
Then again Head Masters could take part in public meetings. It is true that 
politics was not then so much advanced and specialised as it is at present. 
But there was less of jealous restriction of the teacher’s activity in that 
respect at the time.......... The next cause is that students and teachers were 
proud to openly own each other, and each gained by the reflected credit of the 
elevation of the other.......... But the present day teacher class finds itself 
surrounded by aclass of men distinguished in other departments such as 
journalism, politics and authorship. The eye, therefore, can no longer 
remain fixed on the teacher as before; and so without any appreciable self- 


deterioration he has suffered by comparison with his own pupils. So far 


from the point of view of the general public. But there are also other causes 
of the dwarfing in the eyes of the students. In the first place the Education 
Department itself subjects the teachers to too much _ discipline.......... 
There is one more thing about which no legitimate complaint can be 
made even by the class of teachers. The growth of the press and the 
rise of a generation of public workers in every department has had 
the result of opening many new channels of instruction to the students 
who refuse to look upon the teacher as the one Sir Oracle, who has a right 
to give them all the enlightenment that may be good for them. ‘The 
students may be prevented from attending public meetings, but they cannot be 
prevented from reading newspapers at home. Above all, they cannot be 
prevented from breathing the atmosphere of public life in which they 
live......... In these circumstances the teacher has to maintain the 
level of his respect by his own character, and his utility as a teacher, 
by a system of discipline. But he finds limitations even in some of 
these directions. As regards character there can of course be no limit to it, 
and it is a matter in which a teacher has to bless or curse himself......... 
The same teacher hardly comes into contact with the student for more than 
two or three hours, and most of this time is necessarily taken up by the 
routine work in which display of the nice points of character can hardly 
OT Seer It will be thus seen that though no one wants to bring 
the teacher class into contempt, still as a matter of fact it has been 
brought into contempt, by causes beyond the control of the teacher 
himself.......... The gurus of old had certain special privileges, but 
they in return kept the fire of learning and disinterested scholarship 
burning brightly............ It is all well for the writer of the Government 
Resolution to make a sentimental allusion to the old ideal of gurus in 
the land of Ind. But he evidently forgets what the relations were between 
them and their students on the one hand, and between them and the rulers 
on the other.......... Ideals are a matter of sentiment, but unfortunately they 
depend for their realisation upon things more material than sentiment. That 
being so, the complaint too that the students of to-day are not found to 


entertain sufficient reverence for their teachers is also groundless. This is’ 


the.sad tale of the teacher.”’| 
con 2299—9 
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; ont e ofa iorig letter ‘to the Oriental Review an anonymous 
correspondent writes :~—“'The ‘project of the Medical 


oe Atle nee t's tele Congress formulated and developed by His Excellency 


| education. in - Sir “George Clarke opens up many perplexing ques- 
tions rélating to medical education in this Presidency 
cial. on al), 


| wor rn which ‘would hardly redound to the credit of Govern- 


“ment. If schemes hke those.of the Medical Congress 
are to bi fally redlised, it rust needs be that medical education itself ought to 
have its standard raised and be freed from the:somewhat ‘hampering influences 
under which it is labouring. A great deal of attention is now being paid to 
scientific education. Why cannot a part of this be devoted to education which 
will benefit the suffering humanity? ‘The chief defect we find in the present- 
day medical education is the lack of quality and originality in graduates of the 
Grant Medical College....:..... We attach the blame for allthis to the Medical 
College which moulds them all in the same prosaic way, unfitted for everything 
else but writing prescriptions which they have crammed in their college course. 
The college shows the same parsimony which has characterised the educational 
and administrative policy of Government and has destroyed the good effects 
which would have been otherwise produced by Government institutions.......... 
Besides parsimony, the Medical College is suffering from the usual Government 
terdency to provide for a certain class, the favoured class. in this case being 
members of the Indian Medical Service, who in addition to lucrative offices they 
may be already holding, are allowed to have private practice and are appointed 
as Professors in the Medical College to lecture to students in their leisure 
time........... Why should professorships in this college be restricted to 
members of the Indian Medical Service (generally Europeans) and not 
be open to well-qualified Indian gentlemen with educational and _profes- 
sional qualifications not inferior to those of members of the Indian Medical 
Service ?.......... We may point to another grievance of Indian medical 
men in that all the higher posts in the Medical Service are also reserved 
for Indian Medical Service men. Does it mean that Indian medical men, 
able to hold posts of Civil Surgeons, are not available ?........... It is 
this neglect of their claims which must be held in no small degree responsible 
for the lack of -initiative and originality. This closing of doors against all 
ambition cannot but work harm. This again, when coupled with the fact that 
professors like Dr. Mackenzie, Dr. Carter and Dr. Hatch are no longer to be 
seen in the only, Medical College of the Presidency, will sufficiently explain 


the dearth of efficient graduates from the Grant Medical College.” 


63. ‘Elsewhere will be found a petition sent by both the Hindu and 
Muhammadan residents of the Larkana district to the 

Alleged need of a high jirector of Public Instruction for opening a Govern- 
school at Larkana. | a iO 
~~ Pheniz (13), 8rd Feb. ment High School at Larkana. The petition is 
, | ably written and a case in favour of a High School 

is well made out. Larkana has recently been formed into a Collectorate ; 
and it is, therefore, quite in the- fitness of things that a High School 
should be established there by Government. The reasons assigned by the 
petitioners for the same are, in our opinion, unassailable; and we hope 
Government will not fail. to do the needful in the matter without loss x 


time.” 


64,:. We understand hia the Sind Journal that Principal Farrell of the 

_. §ind College has ordered his students that they 

The order of the Princi-- should obtain his permission before attending even 
pal of Sind College re non-political meetings. The Principal thinks that he 


Merete Ban du (35), 81st *8 justified in issuing such an order in consequence of 


‘Jan., Eng. cols. the recent Resolution of the Bombay Government 


on the subject of discipline in schools and 


‘colleges. We are afraid, however, that he has entirely misunderstood the 
‘scope of that: Resolution. It is preposterous to believe that the object. of 


the Resolution can be put to every non-political meeting under a ban so far as 


in the way he-is said to have-done. If students were required -to obtain pre- 
vious permission from their Principals for attending meetings even.of a none 
political character, e.g. meetings convened for religious lectures or for lectures 
on temperance, it would seriously inconvenience both parties. ‘We, therefore, 
trust; the Principal of the Sind College will see the advisability of ‘withdraw- 
ing his unreasonable order. It shows the bent-of mind of an average Anglo- 
Indian official who smells sedition even in non-political meetings.” | 


Mumerpalitres. 


65. “ There are signs that the notorious Caucus is still alive and will 
continue to be so in: the future. The most recent 
Comments on the recent evidences of the influence which this clique exércises 


nominations to the Bom- gre to be seen in the various nominations which 


bay Municipal Corpora- Government have lately made. The return of Dr. 


a du Prakdsh (43), 5th Je©muljiin the place of Prof. Sharp, and that of 


Feb., Eng. cols. Mr. Birkett in the place of Mr. Harrison, against 

veterans like Drs. Katrak and Jehangir distinctly 
proves the existence and activity of that body. We wish, therefore, to give a 
warning to the electorates in this matter, and to draw their attention to the 
necessity of forming an organisation as complete as that of the Caucus. It 
is also rumoured that there is going to be formed a powerful Caucus clique 
like that of the last time under the leadership of Mr. Todd, a local European 
merchant, and that to avoid friction:and unpleasantness, the promoters of the 
new movement propose -to include the Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta.in 
the ticket. The popular side, therefore, ought to be on the alert from the 
beginning. ” | 


66. It is deplorable that no satisfactory solution has yet been arrived at 


in the matter of the dispute between the Surat - 


Surat Municipality and Municipality and the local merchants over ‘the 
octroi duties. = octroi duties on grain and cloth. At a recent meet- 

Bombay Samachar (6), ing of the merchants it was declared that the Muni- 
oO gis = hon ~ cipality derived from the duty on grain and cloth 
Akhbdér (86), 1st Feb.; 0ouble the income of that derived from sugar and 
Deshi Mitra (25), 4th ghee. Ifthisisa fact, it.is incumbent on the Munici- 
Feb. _pality to give some relief to the merchants. Beyond 
oe this it is impossible for us to support the view of these 
merchants. The Municipality is not free to take its own course in the matter 
of the octroi, and any addition to the direct taxation is likely to raise a cry of 
indignation from people of all conditions. Unless, therefore, the merchants 
are in a position to satisfy the authorities that there would be no outcry 
against the imposition of a direct tax, we are airaid-their representation would 
be of no avail. As regards the condition of trade in grain and cloth we can 
‘only:say that the trade conditions in other districts are much the same; and 
so in the disposal of any representation from the grain and cloth merchants 
the Municipality is bound to approach the question from a wider standpoint 
than that of local needs. [The Guardt Mitra supports the contention of the 
local merchants, but is pessimistic about the institution of any direct tax 
- which; it thinks, would fall heavily on the poor. The Surat Akhbdr appeals to 
Government to remove the octrgi on grain and cloth, which has causéd much 
irritation, and to re-impose the duty.on sugar and ghee. It questions the 
propriety of styling Municipal administration as local self-government if 
popular representatives have not the freedom to conduct their local affairs. 
“The Deshi Mitra warns the President and other Councillors of the local 
“Municipality against doing anything calculated to add tothe burden of taxation 
already falling on the poor. ‘The paper is afraid thatany scheme of direct 
impost is likely to stir up opposition, and so it. trusts that utmost care would 
‘be taken to find a way out of the difficulty.] Bs | 


con 2299—10 


the student-world is.concerned.......... Ik is, therefore, difficult to understand 
how the Principal of the Sind College ‘has been Jed to interpret the Resolution 
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ns of Sholépur have been: 
J mi bani action of one 


we valli ling raid iatend of 4 per cent. at which. other. 
shops gre taxed. In case justice is not done in the 
Dito matter at an early date, we understand that the. 
Pag eres? ee grieved parties intend going to law. The Muni- 
tes Ae | ~ ekpality saa eouuitly increased the burdens of the rate-payers of the city “ne 
_ ? granted promotion to the Municipal Secretary to the tune of Rs. 100 

-. ‘ mensem which he has not done anything to earn. We hope the Municipality 

will redress the grievances of the artisans in the matter. 


N ative’ States. 


68. “Bad blood was already existing between the Kolhapur State and 
arene J = ‘ Prof. Bijapurkar, and the State officials were hee 
mments on the result ~wary to let slip a golden opportunity. Again, they had 
oa Kolhapur sedition 4, emulate the example of the officers of the superior 
Navsdri Patrika (71), British raj which was carrying on a remarkable 
81st Jan., Eng. cols. campaign against sedition, real and imaginary, and 
) had thus to demonstrate their loyalty and devotion 
to the imperial Government. Prof. Bijapurkar, moreover, as representing 
the cause of National education in the Deccan, had incurred the odium 
Bee. of the authorities and hence nothing was so desirable as to curb his 
ar activities in that cause on this side of India. National education 
) could not be suppressed by any direct measures,’ but there was no doubt 
that it was strongly disliked by the bureaucracy. Thus it was that the Kolhé- 
pur State initiated a costly and unpopular trial for sedition, not against the 
. Kolhapur State but against the British Government........... But such is the 
zeal of some of our Native States that they even surpass the British Govern- 
ment in their rigorous administration of Criminal Law. Im the light of these 
considerations one need not be surprised at the result of this trial.”’ 


69. As every Nationalist knows full well that the path of National 
regeneration is beset with difficulties, and as he is 
rene G0): 20D Fen. determined to endure all hardships, he or his followers 
have no fear of prison. Prof. Bijapurkar, therefore, did not care for his 
imprisonment, but he could not but feel for the future of his pet institute, the 
Samarth Vidydlaya. The Professor’s efforts to develop and extend the 
system of National education throughout the Deccan had naturally exposed 
him to the wrath of officials. Consequently no escape was possible for 
Prof, Bijapurkar. from the ordeal through which leading Nationalists 
have been required to pass of late. In the present awakening, Deccan stands 
next to Bengal; and soit was but natural that the series of prosecutions 
recently instituted in Bengal should have a counterpart in the Deccan. The 
only remarkable thing in this case is that Prof. Bijapurkar lies in the prison 
of a Native Prince. 


‘ 


70. During the last hundred years or so, Government have been in 

SF a direct communication with Kathiawar through 

Sm Affairs in the Porbunder Political Agents, and the Agency as well as Govern- 
hele ee ar). 79) ment have from time to time been subjected to 
5th Eb. omiyo (/¥), a averse comments on accyunt of iavoarietann and the 
existence of antagonistic parties. ‘The real virtue of 
the British Government has always existed in the dealing of equal justice 
to all sects and communities without racial distinctions. And relying on 
this sense of justice we have advocated the appointment of a Muhammadan 
as wdministrator of the Porbunder State, and our suggestion has been 
supported’ by representative papers like the Akhbdr-e-Isldm and the Mahi 


‘ idnthe Gazette. The latter has properly suggested the names of Mr. Baig 
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and. Mr, Kadri for the post. But as Mr. Baig is at present filling a more 
important post.as the Dewan of Junagadh, and cannot, therefore, be expected j= ~~ 


take up the post, Mr. Kadri, Oriental Translator to Government, might aie) 
' . well be appointed. The appointment would do justice not only to the personal 


abilities of Mr. Kadri but to the Porbunder State and its people as well. “4 
The appointment would also go along way in removing the stigma of race Pom 
favouritism which has attached so long to the Kathiawar Agency. a 
_ Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
71. A Sholdpur correspondent writes to the Rdshtramat that the 7 
Proposed republication ‘defunct: Swardjya newspaper is about to be resus- ; 
of the Swardjya news- ...- - ee 
paper of Sholdpur. citated and expresses a-hope that it will receive 
Rashtramat (45), 5th , | : : . , 
Feb. ! popular support. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, llth February 1909. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY , 


For the Week ending 13th February 1909. 


' Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as Stated ; what action, 
if: any, is being taken ; and, if the facets alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are 
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Lord Morley’s — and the Indian Civil Service . nay’ 4 
President Roosevelt’s eulogy of the British rule in SE ee 5 
Revenue matters: Payment of commission on money-orders remitting land 


a revenue . . . . : 49 
bie Sind : : 
es Comments on Magisterial work in the Karachi Criminal Courts 60 
ea a ae i “20 about match-boxes bearing Tuilak’s portrait being sold in 
aa arachi ; , . 61 & 62 
0k Cantonment scandal at Hyderabad [ aie’ Se et ee i a ea 
eS South Africa : 
Comments on Mr. Rees’s letter to the London Times with regard to 
the treatment of Indians in the Transvaal. ; 1 
ee Indians in — 2 & 
vee Suggestion that the use of four quarter-anna stamps on hundis ‘should be 
; legalised. a; , ' og 
a Education— 


1 Alleged need of a model High School for girls in Bombay city . . .68&69 
Comments on the letters of the Bombay Government on University reform. 64—67 


g Municipalitries— 

Ahmedabad : Comments on the nomination of Dr. J. G. Doshi and Mr. D. 

K. Mehta as Councillors in the — Municipality : 73 
Dhulia : Comments on the appointment of a Chief Executive officer for the 

| — = (West Khandesh) Municipality under the new rules ‘ ‘ 42 
Poona: Comments on the Government Resolution on the Drainage and 

Water-works scheme for Poona city . j ; 70 

‘Slaughter-houses in crowded towns. , , a4 


i Is . ateve States— 


" © Pte, z « 


Rome Kolhapur ; Comments on the—bomb cases . ; : 15 
eS | Idar: Alleged maladministration in the — State Ce ees Ne 


‘4 
- 


eae _ Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Advertisement of the Indian Agency for the Swardjya newspaper and the 
- Hind Nationalist Agency of London . . 77 
* Report of the celebrations of the Ramdas Day in Bombay and Poona . 


ing 


"(As it stood on the Ist January 1909.) 


No. | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. 71 Name, caste and age of Editor. —" 
fa , ' Ps ; vy ae iV ' 
ENGLISH. : Siege . ce aa | | 
1} Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay _... eve] Weekly .»| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 44 ..,. ooo}  °,800 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-, Poona oop os-| Daily — soo. ‘+-.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 52 ... «| (650 
can Herald. 
83 | Hast and West... .»| Bombay ... dee . Monthly ese, o-| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi ;}. 1,000 
55. 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. spe | Weekly... ...| Kamaékshi Natarajan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. see sect Oe ose ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion, | 55. 7 : 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ie Do. - ove »..| Monthly ... sé John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 49....; 1,000 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle Karachi... ...| Weekly... _...| Chainrdi Bakasr4i; Hindu (Amil); 82 ...| 600 
8 | Kéthidwir Times... ... Rdjkot ... ...| Daily ~ ... —_...| M&vji Govindji; Hindu (Lohéna); 27 ...!. —-200 
9 | Mahratta vs wes) Poona uss wee] Weekly... ~—s..| Krishndji. Prabhdkar Khidilkar, B.A.;| 1,000 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brdhman) ; 36. 
| ye ¢ | 
10 | Muslim Herald _... -- Bombay ... »»-| Daily ose .--| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 ; 
| | Muhammadan ; 34. if : 
11 | Oriental Review ... «+ Do. eve .-| Weekly... ...| Rustomii Sh4purji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ee 450 Hast 
Ee ee a ee ee ee ee His 
18 | Phenix .... ane ia Karachi... »»-| Bi-weekly.... . _ ...| JAffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 850 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ...  ...| Daily  ...  «..| KAwasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 eco ss O08 
and Military Gazette. | : 
15 | Purity Servant... aa Bombay ... ..-| Monthly ... eee oegeee 
16 | Railway Times _... ae De. ‘ee o-| Weekly ... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 
| 
17 | Sind Gazette ne ie Karachi .... __...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Mrs. J. KH. Tate; European ;44 ... | as 500 


18 | Sind Journal me pe Hyderabad . cool WOGKIY avs ...| Kundanmal sri aR B.A.; Hindu 800 a). 
| , (Amil) ; 42. 


19 | Sind Times nee 150 AROTOCRE. - ses .»-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Khénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 


-ANGLO-GUJARA TI. 


20 | Akhbar-e-Souddgar ... Bombay ... «| Daily 4... _«..| Nand&bhai Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 55 ..., 3,000 


21 | Apakshapat i .-. Surat wai oo Weekly... -.-| Dinshaéh Pestonji Ghadidli > Parsi; 35... 500 


‘99 | A’rya Prakish ... - ...! Bombay ... . ..| Do. ws» ese} Motil4l Tribhowandds Dalél; Hindu (Mod! 1,000 


28 | Broach Mitri _..... eek me ae ‘ae ...| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 375 
| ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 


24 | Coronation Advertiser ee Ahmedabad jon awe ...| Narotamdads Pranjiwandis Shethna ; Hindu 900 


| , (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 


95 |DeshiMitrs  .. .... Surat. 4. +s.) Do. «4. ss| MaganlAl Kikébhai; Hindu (Shréwak Ba-| 1,400 
nia) ; 37. 


‘ si ...| Ichchhéram Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti) 6,500 
| Bania); 55. 


«sass, ae] Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 ...  ...) 700 


26 | Gujarati... ve ove; SOURAV, cco, cee Do 
Do 

98 |Gujaréti Punch ... .... Ahmedabad —...| ‘Do. _—«...._...| Soméll Mangaldés Shah; Hindu (Mesri| 2,000 
Do 


27 |Gujarét Mitrs .. ... Surat oe 


| Bania) ; 31, 
99 | Hindi Punch ...—«.. Bombay ... | Do. —...._~_—...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyér; Parsi; 49 ...| 800 


"0.|Jém-eJamshed... ... Do. sss sae Daily's... sal Pirozshth Jehdngir Marzban, M.A., ; Pérsi;} 4,400 
33. 
81 | Kaiser-i-Hind __... soe} Dow eee. one] Weekly ... — ...| Frdmji Céwasji Mehta; Parsi; 59... «..| 2,400 


32 Kéthidwar News moses vee: Rajkot — eee Do. eee “I Jamshedji Fraémji : Parsi . 44 oon ke 200 et | 
con 2219-16 a 


mi mt a 


‘ 24 be 7 : 4 9 ae 
¥ . me , Be, ae GI 


ru 
‘ee prin Mage Sos 


pe ‘E55 i ; pee 1 
es Se 
ee 


4 a re 


40 | Dnyénodays =... Bombay... 


“@l | Dnyén‘Prakésh’.. ..:] Poona... 


a 42|Dnyén Prokish .. ...| Do... 
2 | 48 |Indu Prakish ...  ...! Bombay ... 


44 | Native Opinion ... ‘1 Dok bse 


ee canes IF 


‘5 | Baéshtramat es we) 6 De ie 
46 | Subodh Patrika ... ier Do 
| -AncLo-PoRTUGUESE. 


47 | O Angio-Lusitdno... -++| Bombay ... 


ANGIO-SINDI. 


“48 | Al-Haq~... sei i 


Karachi (Sind) 


49 | Musdfir.... ae er eae 


e 61 Sindhi .. .. _ .... Sukkur (Sind) 
* 52 |Sookhree ... ....__«.... Kardchi (Sind) 


: , ANGLO-TELEGU. 


tae 58 | Andhra Patrika ... ---| Bombay 


ea EwauisH, Mara’THI AND 
GUdJARA TI. 


x 


54 Bareds Vateal oe | A eee 


SS | Hind Vijayt es Dew. 
6 OY Esanisn, Portuavese | 
ee ON eee AND CoNCaNIM. 
: . a Hi ‘° 66 A Laz ixt hay > fogs Bombay RS 


ot : _ 57 | Popular Journal ... on Do. ase 


ao GusaRa'TI. : 
‘ PEPE oe a OS5 Sar ae sae pagans 
68 | Akhbér-c-Islim ... ...| Bombuy ... 
a fax ae 33 | CTs acd ie 
Beh tke ag 2 e 


‘ on ok § y 
2 m * 


sR, Rp ee : 
nit Sepia gy =e ome Gerson’ 8 


or awe 


© 560;| Bombay Saméchér . ...! Bombay... 


60 | Sind Shewak ... — ...|‘Natishahro - Feroze 
ae | (Hyderabad, Sind). 


Weekly ... 
Do. wie 
Weekly __... 
Daily... 
Weekly... 
Daily “~ 
Weekly... 
Daily sie 
Weekly... 
Weekly... 
Weekly —.. 
Do. con 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. ae 
Weekly... 
Weekly Be 
Weekly _..:. 
Monthly ... 
Daily en 
Weekly... 
Daily ee 
Weekly... 


Mavji -Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana); 27... 
Jehdngir Sordbji Toleyérkhan ; Parsi ; 32... 


Jethalal Umedrdm ; Hindu (Mewdéd Brah-' 


Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Ghandhi ; 
Parsi ; 41. 


Maneklél Ambér4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
39. 
Umedram Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


* 


Rev. J. E. Abbott ..: ay se ves 


(1) Hari Nadrdéyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
pdwan Brihman ); 47. 

(2) Natesh Appaéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. do. Ba 


Indu Prakdsh Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Damodar Savlaram 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 48. 


Vinayak Balkrishna Paranjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
paéwan Brahman) ; 37. 


Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar); 
33. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 387; 
Muhammadans. 

Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 


eeevee 


Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35... 


Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 


Raém)ji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Dahyabhai Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41, 


Kazi Ismail Kazi Muhammad; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 44. 


Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Toldkia, 


Brahman);28, -  - 
Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.: 
Parsi ; 40. 


Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 


ae 


600 
1,000 
1,850 


Pilonji Barjorji Desdi; Parsi; 56... ...)$ 1,200 


4,200 


- 4,200 
200 


1,500 


1,200 


No. | ; Name of Publication. | Where Published. |  . Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. ra 
ay a | aoe 
Guzsara't1—continued. | 
62 | Cutch-Kesari ..., ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly ... _...| Damiji Ro Shéh; Hindu (Visa Oswal] 1,000 
_}~Bania) ; 32. 
63 Din Mani ese ece eee Broach eee eae Do. eee @ee eeee80 eee 
64 | Evening Jame ... ...| Bombay... oe} Daily eve ...| Pirozshah Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A. ; Parsi ;} 1,600 
88. 
65 | Gujarat... si ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...\gjWeekly ... gad "hens; Bapuji ; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
) nia); 23. 
66 | Hind Swarajya ... ...| Bombay ... cool - DO. an es oecece cee 
67 | Islam Gazette ... .../ Amreli (Baroda-;| Do. vn ...| [brahim Daud; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
State). : Muhammadans (Memons). 
68 | Jain Vijaya aye ...| Bombay... seo} Do. ose ...| Mohunlal Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shrimali} 1,000 
69 | Kaira Times se ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...! Do, ie ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 600 
: 28. 
70 | Kaira Vartaman ... ...| Kaira ee soot - D0. bee .... Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
56. | 
71 | Kathidwar Samachar _...| Ahmedabad ad. EO ee ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 550 
: | (Brahman) ; 46. 
72 | Khabardar ca »--| DOMDAY ... cost - DO ivi ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gulam Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
73 ,Khedut.... re ...| Baroda... i | Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Ramji J4ni ; Hindu (Brdhman); 500 
oc 46. 
74 | Loka Mitra ie ..| Bombay... ..-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru  Manekji Minocheher-Homji,|} 1,000 
| B.A. ; Parsi; 40. : 
75 | Mahi Kantha Gazette  ...| Sadra ove ve Weekly... ...| Motilal Chhotalal Vyds; Hindu (Audich 800 
| Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
76 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... ...| Bombay ... -.| Daily wei ...| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati; 500 
Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 
77° Navséri Patrika ... ...| Navséri =... «| Weekly... ...| Harivallabhdas Prdnvallabhdds Parekh ; 500 
| ° Hindu (Bania) ; 34. | 
78 | Navsari Prakash ... oso] 00, ove ee-| Do. ee ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 
79 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad es | Do. we ...| Ncorkhan Amirkhan ;-Muhammadan;: 50. 600 
80 Praja Mitra ve ...| Karachi... ---| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
81 Praja Pokar vee ...| Surat oes = Weekly .... ...; Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 _... ate 475 
| | 
82 Raéjasthin and Indian} Ahmedabad .++| Do, .. «| Hirél4l Vardhaman Shéh (Visa Shrimélij 1,000 
Advertiser. ! Bania) ; 28. . 
83 Samalochak~ ... soo) BOMDAY: - a ee Monthly ... ...| Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt:; Hindu oe ae 
84 | Satya Vakta ose Do. : .... Fortnightly ..., Keshavlal MHarivithaldds; Hindu (Das 550 
| Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 
85 | Shakti... as ...| Surat oe soi) Weekly <u ...| Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu; 1,000 
, (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. 
86 | Surat Akhbar... Do. se = eee} | Dow 0. eee] Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 ni 300 
87 | Swadesh Mitrs ... ...|Kardchi ... ..! Do. 4. | Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ...| 300 
| | 
88 | Vasant... se ...| Ahmedabad ..| Monthly... ...| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A.,}_... 
LL.B.; Hindu. 
HINDI. 
a | 
89 | Bharat... ist ...| Bombay... .») Weekly... ocd inane 6c 
90 ‘Shri Dnyansagar Sama-| Do. aie e+, Fortnightly ...| Janakprasad Laboor4m; Hindu (Kanya- 300 
char. kubja Brahman); 31. ae 
91 | Shri Venkateshvar Samaé-; Do.  ...  .; Weekly... ...| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu} 6,200 
char. (North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 
KANARESE. 
| | | 
92 |Digvijayt ...  ... «| Gadag (Dhdrwat) .... Weekly .. ...| Shankrépa Gudiydéppa Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
(Davang) ; 40. 
93 | Kannad Kesari, ... ...| Hubli (Dharwar) .../ Do, nis ...| Bindo Narayan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 809 
| } (Vaishnav Bréhman) ; 33, 
94 | Karnatak Patra and| Dharwar ... aa DB. Oy ...| K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brdh- 550 
Chandrodaya. 7 man); 25. | 
85 | Karndtak Vaibhav ...| Bijapur ave ot De. vei ..., Anndji Gopal Jord4pur; Hindu (De:hasth 300 
| Brdhman) ; 46. 
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A'ryévart 2, a 
Me onc 
Wc ws 
Bhagwa Zenda ... 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant bis 
Chandroday’ .. 
Deshakalavartaman 
Dharma ... sei 
Dharwar Vritt .:. 
Dinbandhu a 
Dnyan Chakshu ... 
Dnyan Sagar as 
|Hindu Punch ... 
2 agadadarsh sie 
Jagad Vritt Fs eee 
Kal... as on 
Kalpataru ... ve 
| 
| Karmanuk... no 
Kesari se. vas 
Khabardar rie 
| Khandesh Samachar 
{ 
| Khéndesh Vaibhav 
Kumtha fa 
Lokamat Hee | ese 
‘Madhukar... |... 


eer 


alicia” 


Gadag (Dhérwér)... 


Thana eT 


Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh 


Sholapur ... “ts 


Ratndgiri ... —... 


Poona ees eee 


Wai (Satara) re 


Weekly sds . 


Belgaum ... i“ 
Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


Chiplun 


(Ratna- 
girl). | 


Erandol ° 
Khandesh). 


Wai (Satéra) 


Dharwar ... a 


Bombay ... a | 


Poona op PM 


Kolhapur ... eu 


Thana see sent 
Ahmedrtiagar sited 
Bombay ... ie | 


Poona ane ap 
Sholapur ... mn 


Poona wae she 
Belgaum ... she 


Pérola (East Khan- 
desh 


Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 
Kumtha (Kanara) 


(Ratna- 


————— 


Monthly ... ase 


Published 
month. 


Monthly ... “ 
Weekly... ied 


Do. Ase arr 


Fortnightlv ie 


Weekly... ne 
Do. a ve 
Do. ia vis 
Do. : vai - 
Do. a ire 
Do. a ‘i 


Do. oe mre 
Do. has oe 
Weekly. (Printed 
in Modi charac- 
ters, 
Fortnightly ees 
Weekly... ae 
Do, wen osu 


Do. has a 


Lo. ‘i aa 


| Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; 


Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brdhman). 


Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdapur ; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Ramprasdad ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brdhinan) ; 44. 


Hindu 


Dhondo Kashindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


Vaman Daiji Motiwéle ; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman) ; 21. 


Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 36. 

Hari Dharmadraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
81. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 82, 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. . 

Hari Bhikaji Samant ; 
man); 44. 


Hindu (Gaud Brah- 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 


(Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 42. 


Sadashiv ngage Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 
(i) A’béji Ramchandra 
(Maratha) ; 48 


Savant; Hindu 
(2) Ramchandra Krishna 


Kamat; Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah- 
man) ; 25. 
Mahddev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 52. 


S. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 
83. 

Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
41. 

Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 

Hindu (Saraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 42. 

Kashinath Bahirdvy Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar; Hindu 
(Mahratta) ; 45. 
Purshotham Bapuji Khare, B.A.; Hindu 


(Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 31. 


Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 51. 

Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 41. 

Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 36. 


Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 21. 


B.A. 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Yadav Balkrishna Upasani; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
Laxman Baburao Hegde : ; Hindu ‘(Gowd 
Saraswat); 52. ~ 
Rémkrishna Gopal Pandit ; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman) ; 31. 


Hindu 


Janaérdhan ‘Nardyan Kulkarni; Hinduj 


(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 32} 


25C 


S 


900 


410 


eee 


425 


4,000 
25,000 


Name of Publication. 


Pandharpur (Sholé- : 


pur). 


Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
MaraTHi—continued. 
128 | Mahardshtra Pragati  ...| Bhiwandi (Thana)...| Monthly ... Govind Gangddhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu. 
129 | Maharashtra’ Vritt soo} SOCATR, ase ...| Weekly... Péndurang Babaéji Bhosle; Hindu (Maréd- 
| tha) ; 42. 
. 130 | Moda Vritt ae ...| Wai (Satara) wt ha sich Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| | Brahman) ; 29. 

131 | Mumbai Vaibhav | bombay ... ...| Daily és .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 
Chitpawan Brahman) ; 38. 

132 | Mumbai Vaibhav ich es a ee ane Do. do. Ee 

133 | Mumukshu = of FOODA Do. we .|Lakshuman Ramchandra  Pangarkar ; 

q Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 

134 | Nagar Samachir ... ...| Ahmednagar seal es ‘ss .| Vishwanath Gangardm ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali) ; 27. ' 

135 | Nasik Vritt i (een ee ae si Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 24. 

136 | Nydya Sindhu ... _...| Ahmednagar —_—.....|._-~Do. Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 

137 | Paisa Fund ie. a ee oe Monthly ... .| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha 
Bradhman) ; 40. 

138 | Pandhari Mitr’... Pandharpur (Shold-| Weekly... Govind Sakhéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 

pur). Bréhman) ; 44. 

139 | Parikshak... ~ ... ..| Belgaum ... ia oe bis .| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 

140 | Prabhat... ai ...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly... Govind Kashinath -‘Chandorkar, B. A., 

desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 

141 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly _... .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 

desh). Brdhman) ; 44. 

S0S | Prams. ck ces 4 we OE ss st Do. vn .|Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
Jain) ; age 45. 

443 | Prakish ... 1. - «| Satdra Do. iss Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 33. 

144 | Prakdshak iad sof DIIAPUF  ... “ot ae ss .| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 

| pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

145 | Pratod ... ia ...| Islampur (Satara)...| Do. .|Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 25. : 

146 | Pudhari_... a Baroda... ‘ai Ie. ne Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak- 

i shani Brdhman) ; 32. 

147 | Rashtramukh _... ...| Mahad (Koléba) ...| Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Réoji Paélwankar; Hindu (Kar-| 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 

148 | Samalochak is ...| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly _... Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 80 

149 | Saty Shodhak ... Ratnagiri ... -»-| Weekly... Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

| Brahman) ; 27. 

150 | Shivaji Vijaya =... ---|Sholapur ... nt: ee ein .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 

151 | Sholépur Samachar Ha oe i evel DO. ns Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50... 

152 | Shri Sayaji Vijay inet Bee se ak Deo, re Ddmodar Sdvldram Yande; Hindu (Maré- 
tha) ; 43. 

153 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. ce ---| Monthly ... Mahuder Keshay Kale; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 40. | 

154 | Shri Shéhu ae --| Satara sa... -+o| Weekly .|Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 

3 Brahman) ; 28. . 

155 | Shubh Suchak .., «| Do. ua oso] D0, sea Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Bréhman). 

156 | Sudhakar ... ae .--| Pen (Kolaba) et: BOs an .| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 

157 | Sudharak ... vee ..-| Poona ase «| Do. i .| Vindyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 41. 

158 |}Sumant ...  ... ~- ...| Kardd (Satdra) ...1 Do. a .| Mahédev D4modar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta): Brdh- 
man ; 35. 

159 | Vande Mataram ... -»+| Poona vee »-| Do. on Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit- 

| pawan Brahman) ; 32. : 

160 | Vichéri... w3% .-.| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 

Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 
161 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar ...| Bombay ... ...| Monthly... (1) Vinayak Balkrishna NAdkarni ... ... 
| (2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
: S4raswat Brahman). 

162 | Vrittasar... nr -»-| Wai (Satara) | Weekly .| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

108) Vohell 8a RODE ore eh De “es .| Nana Dédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 

all man) ; 42. 
164 | Warkari ... ove - Fortnightly Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Bradhman) ; 35. 
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ase] Weekly... -».| Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 600 
| madan (Abro) ; 24. | 


(Sind) ...| Do. sie .»-| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu! About 
J (Khatri) ; 35. 1,000 


on “sa Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly .,. .»-| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 ... 500 


£ 


eee ses} Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... .-( Khdnchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 650: 
end: es Shikarpur (Sind) ...| Do. ane ...| Chelaram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 


° 1 


170 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay .......| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 2,000 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


171 | Guru Ghantél Punch .....|_-Do. bed seal Os ee ...| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 500: 
Muhammadan ; 50, 


172 | Habib-ul-Akhbar ... «| Do. a ose) Oe ia ...| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad! 1,000 
Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 


178. | Jam-i-Jahannuma .--| Jalgaon (East; Do. ibs ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 500 
ndesh). , Muhammadan ; 48. 


174 | Liberal... sa ...| Bombay... al Aen Jue .... Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 500 
Amir Ali ; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


175 | Sultan-ul-Akhbdr a ee oti .»-| Daily ve ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1,500 
} 
176 | Urdu Daily bee geet Ae. os cost 00s Oe paws mes 


~Gozyara’tT1r anD Hinpz. 


177 | Jain wees ws Bombay... «| Weekly... —-...| Bhd&gubhdi Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu 2,400 
: : (Shawak Bania) ; 36. 


178 | Jain Mitra = wt Ee as ...| Fortnightly ...|Gopaldés Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain); 1,000 
sl kehla , 38. | 


Mara’tHI AND KaA’NARESE . 


179 | Chandrika ... Ba eee 


Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly _... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Brahman) ; 35. | 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sl or a) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a ( 3] = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


il 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. ° —" 


ANGLO- MARA ‘THI. 
45a) Sardesdi Vijay ... o+.| Sawantvadi | Weekly... ote esecee oe 
* MapratHt. 
1194) Kamgaér Samachar «| DOMbay ... | Weekly... «| Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu| _... 
“— (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 34. 


1744) Shamsher-i-Hind ... ...| Bombay... ooo] WOECKLY — ver vei jakine ~ 


| ns 


N.B.—(a) The Editor of No. 20 is Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor, Parsi. 
(6) The Editor of No. 112 is Vithal Gopal Kokate. 
(c) Nos, 134 and 144 have ceased to be published. 


(d) Nos. 41 and 42 are edited by Mr. Dravid only. The present numbers of circulation of the papers are 2,200 and 
2,500 respectively. 


’ (e) The Editor of No. 112 is dead, The paper has ceased to be published temporarily. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, x We do not pretend to know what must have possessed Mr. Rees. 


when he. wrote to the London Times, comparing 
Comments on Mr. Rees’s the disabilities under which Europeans are’ placed in 
letter to the London Native States and those which the Indians resent 


Times with regard to the jn British Colonies,.:....... We are constrained to 
treatment of Indians in 


the ‘Transvaal. sf “é : 
Gujardti Punch (28), 8th by raising up every now’ and then questions which 


Feb., Eng. cols.; Praja are injudicious and harmfuly One thing is certain 
Bandhu (35), 7th Feb. and patent to all, excepting those that will not see, 

| that these disabilities are very diverse and dispro- 
portionate, and when taken with surrounding circumstances, incomparable 
in their nature and effect, The difference between the almost royal treatment 
of Europeans in Native States and the humiliating and degrading taboo 
under which Indians have to suffer in British Colonies is as great as it is 
self-evident. -And then Mr. Rees overlooks an important fact. It was not 
at the desire of Native States that the so-called disabilities were imposed ; 
nor had they indeed the power to back up such a demand, even if they 
wished it, against the omnipotent British Government. The real fact is 
that they were created by the Supreme Government themselves mainly 
on Imperial grounds, and consequently it is not for Native Princes 
alone to retain or withdraw them. Again, there were no former HKuropean 


inhabitants in those places, whose rights could be jeopardized by them. 


On the other hand, in the Transvaal the case is quite the reverse; everything 
that could be done by the Indians to secure the rights of domicile and 
citizenship, every sort of sacrifice and self-denial have been offered; and 
the rights are theirs, by all laws human and divine......... We are pained 
to see that, when Lord Morley and His Excellency Lord Minto are trying 
to smooth down the deeply-felt restlessness of Indians in Colonies by 
sympathy and concessions, irresponsible men like Mr. Rees, oblivious of 
the trend of the times, should raise questions which can result in nothing 
else but increased feelings of bitterness.” [The Praja Bandhw writing in 
a similar strain remarks that if the policy of exclusion had been adopted by 
Indian Princes in the past, a handful of British traders would never have 
become masters of India, |] : 


2. In spite of all that the Indians in the Transvaal have done to make 
seer ' a stand againt the oppressive policy of the Transvaad 
aed in South Africa. Government, that body have not seen the impropriety 
jardte (26), 7th Feb. ; ; | 
Jain (177), ith Feb. of their policy. Sothe Indians have now decided 
to leave that country for good. The European 
merchants in the Transvaal advised their Indian brethren against taking such 
astep. But they have refused to go back on their resolve, thinking it a 
disgrace to live any longer in South Africa under the existing circumstances. 
None can breathe a word against this resolution of the Transvaal Indians. 
This step of the Indians will not only leave a dark stain on the name 
of the ‘Transvaal Government, but will demonstrate the inability 
of the Supreme British Government to do justice to its Indian subjects, 
and will thus lessen its prestige in this country. Indias, will in future 
lcok on the Transvaal with feelings of animosity, and the Indian Govern- 
ment too, if it respect Indian public opinion, can no longer keep up 
amicabie relations with its Government. (The Jain writes:—The oppres- 
sion of the Indians in the Transvaal has falsified the saying that the sun 
never sets on the British Empire, for evidently the sun does not shine in 
the dark Transvaal, This oppression began with the conquest of the Transvaad 
by the English. The Indian Government, though sorry for this, is not 
strong enough to remonstrate with the Home Government which in 
its turn is unable to bring the Transvaal to terms, The English Government 
should, by all the means in its power, bring to reason the Transvaal authori- 
ties and then only will the Indians sing the praises of the British Govern- 
ment.. A feeling of loyalty will in consequence become manifest everywhere, 
and repressive measures will not be necessary. | ee ae 
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say that he is doing Government a positive disservice | 
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3 « Affairs 3 in South Africa have taken a bad finn again this week, 

: and the Court has given an extraordinary ruling to 
ihr: 0, 14th Feb., the effect that aman who has once been deported 
ae cols: (whether justly or not, it apparently did not say): 
cannot be described as a sesident. The unifi- 


ution’ of South Africn has been decided upon, and its first-fruits appear to be: 


that Natal is treating the Indians as badly as the Transvaal. The younger 
Gandhi and several others are sent to prison as criminals, numerous residents. 
are marked'down for deportation, and altogether it seems to be the same 
weary old round of persecution with added severity. It is said that the 
opposition of the Indians is weakening, for half of those in the Transvaal are 
said to have applied for registration under any eonditions. If this is true, 
they must recognise that the registration of to-day will not save them from the 
continual steady pressure and persecution designed to thrust them out of the 
country altogether........... The fact that the country itself is bound to suffer 
in the end is poor consolation to those who are suffering to-day. If they 
return to India with hearts full of bitterness against the Imperial power under 
which they are citizens, the Government: of India should not blame the: 
people for any untoward consequences that might follow as the natural result. 
of such bitterness.” 


*4. “We cannot stand still, we must advance—this is the unanimous 

, verdict of all whose: opinion was sought on the 

Lord Morley’s Reforms Reform Scheme, a tribute to the real significance 
“yea the Indian Civil of the epoch-making events of the last two or three 
"Mahrdtte (9), 14th Years. But as we descend down to details the 
Feb. : unanimity disappears and perfect concord changes 
‘by Imperceptible degrees into considerable divergence 

of opinion. The Government of Bombay observe that ‘the associations and 
individuals consulted have fcr the most part considered how their own 
interests can be furthered by the proposals of the Government of India or by 
such modifications therein as they have suggested in their replies, and since 
these interests are frequently conflicting, the result is a number of irreconcil- 
able proposals ’.......... It is this inelination not to part with even a tittle 
of power on the part of one and all that has produced discord. where concord 
ought to have reigned. Kven Lord Morley is not an exception to this rule. 
The Secretary of State does not wish to part with even one iota of his power 
and influence; no slackening in the supremacy of England is suggested ; 
no subordination of the interests of England to the interests of India is 
advocated. The Secretary of State in Council respects the opinions of 
the Government of India, but the constitution provides no check on the. 
absolutes power of the responsible Minister for India............ The: 
three Blue-books containing papers relating to the constitutional reforms: 
in India give us only a few opinions of the representatives of the Civil 
Service; but to understand these opinions properly one must know their 
particular angle of vision. The Civil Service are not opposed to the Reform 
Scheme, for they think the reformed Councils will mark the decadence of the- 
influence of the educated classes. For the promised reforms are nothing: 
but additions intended as counterpoises on the increasing influence of the: 
educated middle elasses........... The Commissioners of Divisions in the 
Bombay Presidency in their joint report declare that the elective principle, 
an exoti¢ of the West, is still on its trial in the Hast, and is little understood: 
in India except perhaps by the small body of educated men who have taken 
the greatest advantage thereof; and therefore, they propose that the Council. 
should be limited to 32 members, of whom 11 should be elected and 21 
nominated. The counterpoises of the representatives of the-Muhammadan 
community and the land-lords are intended to be always placed under the: 
thumb of the Civil Service, and the Commissioners jointly recommend 
nomination and not election in the case of these vested interests........... In 
short, the Civil Service of the Bombay Presidency-are for those proposals im 
the Reform Scheme that create checks and counterchecks on the influence of 
the educated classes, and are against those proposals that would encourage 
bold criticism of their doings in their little kingdoms.” 


"ye 


13 
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5: “The Muhammadan deputation gave Lord Morley a. convenient 
President Roosevelt’s Opportunity: for.an exchange of international compli- 
eulogy of the British rule ments. Mr. Roosevelt had éulogised the work of 


in- India... civilisation which England had carried on in India, 
East.and West (3), for and Turkey is.a friend«of. England. A few Hindus 
Feb; are said to have gone.to the United States. to. dis- 


seminate freely. from that: centre over the: whole.civilised world the grievances 
of those who are alleged to aspire after. self-government. in India. ‘They con- 
duct a newspaper, and other newspapers may be induced to echo the senti- 
ments to which they give publicity. No international question will arise out 
of the newspaper criticism of the British Government in India. Yet the 
material prosperity, if nothing else, of this country requires that the faith of 
the civilised world in. the stability of the. government. here is. not shaken. 
Trade and capital are sensitive to. political rumours, and the reputation for 
having secured the contentment of the people isan asset which Government 
cannot very well allow to depreciate. Hence Mr. Roosevelt’s encomium on 
the British Government in India was very valuable and deserving of hearty 
acknowledgment by the Secretary of State for India, who has ordinarily no 
occasion to refer to affairs east of the Bay of Bengal or west of the Arabian 
Sea. Moreover, a colonising and expanding Power like England cannot 
afford to earn a bad name for its treatment of subject races. There is a 
more vital connection between the Muhammadans of India and the Sultan of 
Turkey than between Indian Home rulers and American newspapers. This 
connection is not formal. Yet some of the resolutions passed in Muhamma- 
dan meetings show that it is not imaginary.” 


*6. “It is high time thata definite decision was arrived at and announc- 
ed regarding the question of Muhammadan represen- 
Lord Morley and the tation in the Legislative Councils. The prolongation 
Muhammadan deputation. of the discussion, especially in the London press, is 
Indian Social Frejormer not likely to conduce to the growth of greater har- 
(4), 14th Feb. mony. Meanwhile, we are glad to see that the Mu- 
hammadan leaders have taken Lord Morley’s hint 
and are beginning to evince some desire to make their claims accord with those 
of the vastly larger non-Moslem section of the population. We have noticed 
with great pleasure that the bulk of the Indian press throughout the greater 
part of the country has studiously refrained from taking up an attitude of 
hostility to the demands of our Muhammadan countrymen, the Indian Patriot 
of Madras going so far as to ask that a Muhammadan gentleman shall be first 
appointed as a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. We are sure that 
the interest of the other communities will be as safe in the hands of an Indian 
Muhammadan of high character and education as those of the Muhammadans 
will, in our firm belief, be in the hands of any other Indian similarly chosen. 
Nobody denies that there are divisions of class and creed in India. The 
question, however, is, which is the sounder policy, whether to seek to minimise 
and confine these differences to the narrowest possible limits, or to exaggerate 
and extend them to spheres where they were never allowed to intrude in the 
best days even of Muhammadan rule? Is British Rule in the twentieth 
century to have a less lofty ambition than the Moghul rule in the sixteenth ? 
Is cone of the two communities of which Akbar. spoke as his two eyes, to be 
regarded as politically inferior to the other, is its loyalty to be assessed at a 
lower value, its numerical, educational and economic advantages whittled 
down? Happily, we have in Lords Morley and Minto British statesmen who 
are not likely to be swept off their feet by considerations of short-sighted poli- 
tical expediency. We think ‘that if a conference be arranged between the 
leading men on both sides, a most satisfactory arrangement will be agreed upon 
in a few hours. His. Excellency the Viceroy may yet see his way to bring 
about such an exchange of views, face to face, between representative men of 
the National Congress. on the one hand and of the Moslem League on the 
other.”’ ame 
con 2310—4 : 
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Wh te ane es ae 
Si “8 represén tation submitted by the Bombay: Peesidangy: Association 
Lsgobios _ tothe, Bombay: Government in connection. with the 
new Reform:schenie is:as: important’ ag:it.is commend- 
able. ‘The main poimt urged in the representation 
1s that: in\ ordér; to preserve the .éssential. principle 
- enunciated in Lord. Morley’s despatch, the number 
new scheme of i . « Of-elected: members should: be substantially larger 
Bombay! Samdchdr (60), than that of the) noniinated . and’ official members 
10th He an Au eat ‘put together. This demand, is quite rational, and 
Thon oJ a mshed (30), ot; Government will, in acceding to it, be able to guard 
Feb, |  “™". the interests of ‘all-classes. Government should not 
| adopt the principle of nomination except in the case 
of those classes that are not competent to, select their own representatives, 
and whose representation Government should, therefore, keep in their own hands. 
The other point urged by :the Association is that of holding the Council 
sittings at least once every three months, and on special occasions-on requisi- 
tion from the non-official members. The advantages of this course are 
obvious, for on many occasions great mistakes have been committed and creat 
harm done owing to Government's inability to get in timely touch with the 
public. The present practice is to hold the Council meetings only when there 
are laws to be passed; but this limits the right of frequent interpellation. 
In our opinion, all the demands of the Association are appropriate, and we 
hope Government will be far-sighted enough to accept them. [The Akhbdr-e- 
Souddgar similarly supports the two points urged by the Association. The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed points out that under the present system of irregular Council 


‘meetings, the public have sometimes to wait for as long as six months before 


getting a satisfactory reply to an interpellation; while the officers, on the 
other hand, have to supply a mass of information in answer to questi ons 
lumped up together. It thinks, therefore, that it would be more- convenient 
to both the public and Government if instead of allowing interpellations on 
the occasion of .the Council meetings only, the Honourable.members were 
allowed to put questions before a fixed date in every month and the replies 
published every month through the Press. If, it says, there be any apprehen- 
sion that this would unduly multiply the number of questions and so increase 
the work of Government, a limit might be ror ne upon the number of 
questions to be asked by ‘each member. | 


8. “Lord Morley must have imagined. himself x. very adroit person 
when he argued, to the satisfaction of the Congress 
Indian Spectator (5), party, that if was not necessary to provide for an 


(18th Feb. official majority in the Provincial Legislative 


Councils, and proposed an equal number of officials 
and non-officials in each Council, excluding the official President—a scheme 
which could not but give satisfaction to the Government of India and the 
local Governments, as it practically assured a Government majority. It was 
a clever compromise to make-sure of a Government majority, and yet profess 
to surrender an official majority. There are, however, more ingenious persons 
in India than the experienced Secretary of State. The Bombay Presidency 
Association, in a representation to Government, arguethat it ‘follows’ from 
the language of the Secretary of State’s despatch that the non-officials may 
well be-‘ in a clear and substantial majority.’ We are not sure if Government 
will understand how the expediency of aclear official minority follows from 
the superfluity of an official majority. The ultimate result of this game of 
chess between a Government that is anxious to please, and an aspiring 
popular party that will revise its demands with every concession, may be 
that Government will seek safety in converting the Legislative Councils into 


Advisory Councils, in which case the non-official majority would not signify. 


The other corrollary which the Association draws from the sanctioned reforms 
is that the Council should meet more frequently than heretofore. We heartily 
welcome the 8 prospect—so will all true journalists, for obvious reasons.”’ 
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sesieg: ksaiidie Tite ndlesabay: Presidency Association request’ Government 
sthate-they should: so.:work out» the new scheme 
. Gujarati (26), “1th | of reforms that the non-official members should 
Feb, Eng. cols. be in a clear and substantial majority and. thaf 
‘they should be elected non-official members............. 
Anglo- Indian publicists, who have now supported the Muhammadan conten- 
tion that nominated representatives are not looked upon as truly representative 
of the wishes and feelings of the people, and endorsed their demand for 
independent Muhammadan electoral colleges, ought not to fail to realise the 
force of the argument that the allowance of a majority of non-official members 
in Provincial Councils would be no concession worth the name, if Government 
are to be at liberty to exert their moral pressure on nominated members and 
convert the so-called majority into an impotent minority and thus reproduce 
the old state of things under the guise of reform. The Council of the 
Association have made one more suggestion which is very important. The 
present restriction limiting Council meetings only to occasions when legislative 
measures are brought up, or the financial statement laid before the Council, 
considerably mars the usefulness of the Councils. It is, therefore, suggested 
that the new Regulation should contain a definite provision for periodical meet- 
ings of the Legislative Council. It is surely not an extravagant demand to 
ask for quarterly meetings of the Council and special meetings called 
by Governmeat either of their own motion or on a requisition by a substantial 
portion of the non-official members.......... The Association rightly observe 
that if the power of bringing administrative questions before the Council for 
debate is to be usefully exercised, more frequent meetings of the Council than 
at present are obviously necessary....... ..- It would, in our judgment, lighten 
the work of Councillors and that of Government, if complaints and grievances 
were not allowed to accumulate but could be placed before the authorities 
at regular intervals with sufficient promptitude.” 


*10. ‘The Bombay Presidency Association have addressed Government 
a on the subject of the enlarged Legislative Council, 
oe. een to eee asking that the majority should hoe be merely non- 
official, but elected as well. The distinction is im- 
portant, because, with the various changes that are taking place and that will 
take place, it would be possible to pack the Council with nominated members 
for the -purpose of securing support for an unpopular measure. ‘There is, of 
course, no immediate anticipation of such a thing being done; everybody 
hopes that the Councils as reconstituted will give the non-official members that 
sense of responsibility which alone can convert them from critics into states- 
men and make the attitude of ‘ peevish opposition’ a thing of the past. But 
the assurance that such a thing could not be done would be a great aid in the 
attainment of this attitude, and would secure for any unpopular legislation 
(and legislation, we may as well recognise, cannot always be popular) that 
consideration which the interests of the people demand.” 


Eng. cols, 


114. The representation submitted by the All-India Moslem League to 
His Excellency the Viceroy isof special importance 

Comments on the asan indication of the fact that our Muhammadan 
representation of the All- brethren have at last recognised the true state of 


India Moslem League to affairs and have seen the great harm involved in 
His Excellency . the 


Viceroy. emphasising racial distinctions. The enemies of 
Bombay Samdchdr (60); Yeform have been trying to wreck Lord Morley’s 
10th Feb. scheme by inciting the Muhammadans and the 


Sikhs against it; but warned by bitter experience in 
the past these two communities have refused to become the tools of these 
intriguing persons. The representation submits some new suggestions, but 
these do not contain anything objectionable or savouring of sectarianism. 
The League appears to have recognised that the Legislative Councils do 
not take up any sectarian questions, but only discuss ” matters affecting the 
interests of the general community and should, therefore, be made up of 
members, who would look at questions from a general point of view. They 
have, therefore, suggested that while separate Electoral Colleges should be 
maintained, they should be at liberty to return as their representatives persons 
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faces.in India. Iti raver, ° abe dap te) ore that j in guns to the ‘Sisaaiere 

Gouncils; they. have. st o . then demand of reserving one. seat-for 
Muh: ~ oe f We would have sondily backed upthis demand were it possible 
to: expand the Executive Councils 80 as to say ngromonenee the reprosomvetives 


us ae bo wrec re scheme altogether. The best course we would suggest to our 
a foe cae : . uhammadan brethren is to pray to Government that in order to ensure that 

the person so appointed to the Hxecutive Council should be one enjoying the 

-- gonfidence of all races, he should be —_— by the elected members: of the 
Legislative Councils. 


*{2. “The Moslem League asks Government to grant the Muhammadans 
separate electorates from municipal and rural boards 

Gujardti (26), 14th upwards and holds that effective Muhammadan re- 
Feb., Eng. cols. presentation is otherwise impossible. It is, however, 
something that the League is not altogether insensi- 

ble to the dangers of the racial isolation thus perpetuated. With a view. to 
minimise them. it is suggested that so long as the electorates are Muham- 
madans, there should be no restriction on the selection of their represen- 
tatives on the enlarged Couacils....... The League claims one representative 
of their own community on the Viceregal Executive Council and requests 
the Government to create a membership for education and sanitation. Those 
who have encouraged the Muhammadan demand for the constitution of 
racial electorate have of course not seen their way to support this 
demand, for, racial representation on the Viceregal Executive Council for 
'  -- Feasons. which will not commend themselves to our Muhammadan country- 
-men........... Even our Muhammadan countrymen will have to learn: by ex- 
perience that those who are now patting them on the back are shrewd enough 
to:understand when and where they should indulge in this agreeable ‘pastime 
and at what precise stage they should quietly part company from the. objects 

of their affectionate solicitude.” 


18. “ We publish elsewhere a letter from Professor Lees Smith, which 

has. already been severely criticised by.the Anglo- 

Indian press. The retort of his critics, that he has 

Relations between In- been in India only for a few weeks, is notin the 

dians and Anglo-Indians. circumstances very happy ; for if he could be shocked 

bie Feb, Spectator (5), by what he had seen in such a short space of time, 

his indictment-would presumably have been fuller 

if his experience had extended over a long period, 

unless his. critics are. sure that familiarity with the unexpected would have 

made him silent and -acquiescent. The contemptuous treatment of Indian 

travellers by English ‘bullies’ is an old complaint which was discussed so 

much in Lord Curzon’s. time that, in the interests of decency and good feeling, 

he had to deprecate any further discussion of it. Nothing is gained by 

reviving such acrimonious controversies.......... We are not prepared to 

admit that the colour barrier which excludes Indians from English clubs is, 

as a matter of fact, ‘ unworthy of the British spirit.’ Perhaps it ought to be 

so, but if we may derive an idea of the actual Anglo-Saxon spirit from the 

treatment of the coloured races in America and in the British Colonies, we 
doubt if anything unworthy of that spirit is seen in India.” 


14. “Ithas now become almost a truism to say that the much talked of 

| unrest in India is due to a great extent to the un- 

Oriental Denisa (11), English behaviour of Anglo-Indians towards Indians 

A0th Feb. even of education and culture, and that he will 
es be the greatest friend of the British Kmpire who 
will find out the best means of uniting by a close tie Anglo-Indians 
and Indians........... Opinions so frankly and boldly expressed by Messrs. 

_ Nevinson and. Keir. Hardie and by. Dr.. Rutherford are.not unknown to the 
public, We have now another Englishman expressing himself in strong terms 
against; the: prevalence of the. vice .of colour prejudice amongst Anglo-Indians, 
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_. Feb., Eng: cols. 
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We-find that soon the sympathetic writer of this letter will be made the 
ye for sharp and offending criticisms alleging ‘ignorance’ on the part 
of the Professor. Already we have a foretaste of this in comments of some 
of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries.......... It is a strange kind of 
‘ignorance ’ indeed which affects all those who are sympathetically inclined 
towards Indian people.” 
15. “Professor Lees Smith is a recent arrival from England, and he has 
not yet degenerated into a sun-dried Anglo-Indian. 
Rdshtramat (45), 10th «--.-.... The demoralising atmosphere of Anglo- 
Feb., Eng. cols.. Indian officialdom has not yet succeeded in warping 
| =e his judgment of men and manners. Professor Lees 
Smith is delightfully outspoken in the strictures he passes on the conduct of 
Anglo-Indian bullies. The Anglo-Indians are never weary of harping on the 
evils of caste distinctions in India, and some so-called social reformers 
re-echo these sentiments........... But Professor Lees Smith’s out-spokenness, 
far from bringing the ill-bred people to their senses, seems only to have 
offended their self-esteem and conceit. The Anglo-Indian papers, who 
have been belauding to the skies the Professor’s efforts to justify the 
economic and industrial policy of Government, have fallen foul of him 
and are openly hinting that Professor Lees Smith is not qualified to speak 
of Anglo-Indian manners.......... Really the Professor has gauged the 
situation with remarkable accuracy of judgment and that is just the reason 
why the amour propre of the Anglo-Indians is hurt. That the leading 
Anglo-Indian newspapers should fall foul of their mentor, instead of taking 
to heart the well-meant lesson he tried to inculcate upon them, is proof 
positive that the Anglo-Indian is not only a bully but takes pride in being one 
and has champions in the Press to fight out his cause even against disinterest- 
ed persons like Professor Lees Smith....... Professor Lees Smith appealed to the 


good sense of the Anglo-Indians. But the Anglo-Indians are offended at the 


temerity of a mere Professor to teach them manners. The Anglo-Indians in 
India are an Imperial and superior people, and in their opinion their 
superiority cannot be asserted without an amount of insolence and roughness 


of behaviour which is sufficient to shock a mild-mannered and cultured 


Professor of Economics.” 


*{6. ‘Manners are half morals: in this country want of good ‘manners 
isa sin in the ruling race. Political and social 

Rdst Goftdr (86), 14th considerations are here so welded that the ruling 
community has always got to be on its good behavi- 
our, alike in social intercourse as in administrative 
methods. The manin the street cares not one fig whether the popular 
element in the Councils is amplified or weakened. He measures the advant- 
ages of an alien rule by the character of the community which rules him. 
The men whom he encounters on railway stations and tram-cars; on business 
exchange and the offices, in highways and bye-ways of the town, are to him 
the men who govern him. If they are rough in manners and offensive, he 
mutters an execration on the race ; and from race to rulers is not a far cry. 
vececeeee Weare told that Englishmen who behave discourteously with the 
natives do not belong to the class of gentlemen. They certainly cannot, but 
if we hold the deportment of Anglo-Indians towards natives as a criterion of 
gentlemanliness, a very large number of them would be at once pronounced 
as cads.......... The fact of the matter is that many Anglo-Indians who pass 
as gentlemen and are received as such in polite society have one code of 
manners for Europeans and another for the coloured races.......... Professor 


‘Lees Smith must have realised that he could not have chosen a more thorny 


subject of discussion for a farewell address to India. Any way, the reception 
given to him in the Press must have impressed him that deficient manners 


_ ‘jg an imperfection not confined merely to railways and public resorts. If his 


Jeisure hours permit of a study of Indian affairs, he might find suavity of 


diction 98.good a subject to discuss as suavity of manners.” 
con 2310—5 


Pro si (ati Hoidbn'y s letter has evidently. ' Eiined the spot.’ 
_*"_ Forthe three English ‘dailies in Bombay, we regret to 
; ote, have poured out thé vials of their wrath upon 

g dévoted head: What’ they find peculiarly 
a ert is the fact that Mr. Smith has not qualified 
© leet to aS on ave subjects by thirty years’ residence in this country. 
~ It is a well-known fact that it takes at least this. period of residence for an 
unsympathetic European to learn to distinguish between offensive conduct 
‘and oriental politeness—at. least so we infer from the general assertion 
that it is impossible for & man only five weeks in the country to recognise 
rudeness when he sees it. On the whole, Mr. Smith has every reason to: be 
satisfied with the remarkable effect of his ‘little circular—the explosion of 
printed matter which has reverberated round it proves-that its rather bald 
phrases contain a powerful fulminate of thought. . 


“186 a Educated Indians owe a deep debt. of ciliate to Mr. H. B. Lees 
" - §mith for representing one of their worst grievances 


a. | ada 3 ong — hb to the public through both the Anglo-Indian and the 
Pe pega » 8:  Tndian press of Bombay. It has been pointed 


out over and over again that the principal cause 

of the present unrest in India is the high-handed and unsympathetic 
attitude usually assumed by the Anglo-Indian rulers: towards the 
ruled: Anglo-Indian officials and non-officials have, for obvious reasons, 
been endeavouring to account for this unrest in diverse ways, but it 
cannot be denied that the canker which is eating the very vitals of good 
government in this. country is the most undesirable treatment, in matters 
political as well ‘as ‘social, accorded by the governors to the governed... Terr 
_ Mr. Lees Smith in his tnemorable communication distinctly gives the public to 
understand that the present deplorable state of things is due to racial distinctions 
observed in this country, and it is only by way of emphasising and illustrating 
these distinctions that he alludes to gross insults offered by Englishmen to 
Indians in railway travelling....... Let the Anglc-Indian rulers and their organs 
say what they will, but educated Indians are honestly of opinion that the prin- 
¢ cipal cause of the unrést is the high-handed and unsympathetic policy pursued 
principally by young English officials, who have not much regard for those 
over whom they are placed to rule. The malady of colour distinction has 
unfortunately of late developed into mutual misunderstandings and bickerings 
and even hatred, widening the gulf of separation more than ever throughout the 
“QOUDEEY ionse>: Mr. Lees Smith, has done a distinct service to the country, including 
the Government, by giving vent to his ideas in the matter of race distinctions 
which, we are afraid, are not going to die out in the near future.......... Un- 
fortunately, our Anglo-Indian friends leave their keen .sense of fairness and 
justice behind somewhere on the shores of Aden to be picked up again when 

_ they return to their native land.......... We notice that our Anglo- Indian 
contemporaries, who had not even the fairness to give a proper place to 
Mr. Lees Smith’s communication, which was carefully concealed in some 
convenient nook or corner of their papers, have attacked and have allowed 
others to attack that gentleman in a most violent manner for giving publicity 
to what he thought to be the truth and which is in reality an absolute truth. 
: vssseese We'make ourselves bold to assert that the wild attempts made to 
= cover the truth with the dust of extravagant abuse will not enable our 


- ee contemporaries to accomplish their object. Mr. Lees Smith has hit the nail 
e* _on the head, and it has already been driven home. The latter is worth its 
a weight in gold, and should be distributed far and wide into every nook and 


corner.of the world where Englishmen reside.” [In its issue of the 9th 
_ February the same paper writes:—‘ We have been placed in possession of 
certain facts. relating to an incident which recently took place at the 
‘Dhond Station, and which, we have reason to believe, is the one referred 
_ 4 to, by Professor Lees Smith in his communication to the press. It 
would appear that a party of Indian gefitlemen returning from. the Madras 
_ Congress got down at the Dhond Station for refreshments. During 
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their temporary ‘absence; two Butopean: officers gob into | the ‘compartment, 
carrying with.them the ‘carcass. of an-animal. The Indian. party, among. 
whom: were. two Muhammadan lawyers, protested’ against. their carrying 


the carcass in the first class compartment, but to-no purpose. It is said that 
strong language was made use of by the officers, who eventually entered the. 


carriage with a dog, and proceeded on their-journey. The Bombay Govern- 
ment would do well to enquire into: the matter and call upon the officers for 
an explanation for their conduct, which has been so ner: talked about: in. 
higher circles.”’] | 


aig, « We may assure Professor Lees Smith ‘that incidents like those 
| i - witnessed by him’ are by -no means rare............. 
Praja Seth (35), The venom of race-pride pervades all the services 
14th Feb., Eng. cols. of the State, thcugh undoubtedly there are numerous 
an honourable exceptions, especially in the Civil 
Service........... With all deference to the friendly and gentlemanly views 
of the London Professor, we think the real and most effective remedy lies in 
the hands of. Indians themselves... Every one has, within the limits 
allowed by the law, a right to exercise his right of self- defence against a 
Kuropean as against any one else. It is possible that he will be tried by one 
of his own countrymen, while the Indian will be tried by a subordinate 
Magistrate, and there are risks of a failure of justice. Now the point we 
would enforce is that it is necessary that those risks should be faced if we 
are ever to improve our position. So long as we go on putting up with insults, 
we shall continue to receive them. A blow for a blow is not a good maxim to 
recommend, yet with all its drawbacks it has the merit of securing safety 
from molestation by brutal men....... ..» Weshould, also, hold ourselves as 
aloof from the European, as the latter does from us. It is time that we fully 
realised that it is more to his interest that the natives of the land should be 
friendly to him, than that he should be so to us........... It is the interest of 
the: ruling race to co-operate for the securing of the result. They want us 
more, even socially, than we want them.’ 


*20. “Sir E. Baker's exhortation has not come a day or a moment too 
soon. And the letter of Professor Lees Smith following 

Gujardti Punch (28), in its wake proves conclusively that a better state of 
14th Feb., Eng. cols. things is dawning in India. The ever-increasing insults 
to Indian gentlemen and often reported outrages on the 

modesty of Indian ladies disclose a state of things rotten to the very core. 
The great eagerness and anxiety universally shown by Indians as regards the 


Reform. Scheme should not make Government indifferent to their real wants. 


Even the enlargement of Representative Institutions in this country is a 
small matter if almdst invariably Indian ladies and gentlemen continue to be 
insulted with impunity by men who intellectually and morally may be their 
inferiors, if invidious distinctions remain unchecked and unreprehended even 
by commercial concerns like railway companies, and if in cases between 
Indians.and Europeans, the latter, tried by a jury of their own countrymen, 
get off scot-free and the former are heavily sentenced........... We would 
ask our Anglo-Indian brothers, be they officials, non-officials or repre- 
sentatives of the Press, to look at these doings from a standpoint 
other than personal. They have the high privilege to represent a mighty 
Empire, and if by their actions they undo the. good done by Britain to 
India, they themselves must be the first to suffer; and therefore in their 
own interests they should beware. The verdict of History is clear. The 
Divine Providence makes trifles of the —— resources of nations, and can 
pay them back in their own coin.” 


| Will the very sensible, outspoken letter of pe her Lees Smith 

on the treatment of Indians by Europeans be 

Jdm-e-Jamshed (30), Yeceived in the right spirit by the Anglo-Indian 
8th Feb., Eng. cols. community, or will “they. only sneer at it, ranking 
the writer of the letter among birds of passage whose 


opinion and views are of no value?......... One of the saddest mistakes 
| Englishmen i in India can make, at the present time, is to believe. that Indian 
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a; Temeved . by” the. concessions made by . the | 
ils: and ithe: putting. of one or two Indians 
tive Cor (6 different provinces.. Tho people’s grievances 
bt be temoved thereby. The serohiem. will. be. tackled only when a 
adical change is rou oh " about in » the treatment.of Indians by Europeans as 
: IOs... tA cl ‘Unfortunately the Anglo-Indian has, by his unsympathetic . 
a pi om British treatment of the Indians, set a bad example to other whites 
a8 woll, and the result ‘is that, very often, European foreigners are found 
treating Indians with brutality which would be tolerated nowhere but in 
India. , Of course, the poor, uneducated Indian cannot distinguish between a 
real Englishman and a foreigner. So every personal ill-treatment, every 
injury rankles in the breast of the offended Indian as the doing of the Sirkar 
and the revenge is sought to be wreaked on the Sirkar—the Englishman 
and the British Government. Anglo-Indians do not ever appear to have 

ven so much as a thought to the immense possibilities of mischief arising 
fe m the acts and attitude of designing foreigners who come here as traders. 

They never seem to have realised what this class of men can do to under- 
mine British popularity, prestige and influence among the Indian people....... 
By their own bad example, Britons in India have themselves taught 
Kuropeans and foreigners to ill-treat the Indians, to be harsh, cruel, oppres- 
Sive........... What wonder, then, that so keen a resentment is felt against 
Europeans, and Englishmen in partiotlar?,........... That a Kuropean, 
because he is a Kuropean, can and should ill-treat an Indian because he is an 
Indian, is outrageous, and the day appears to have come when the Indians 
will seek to maintain their rights in this, if they are not duly protected by 
their British masters.” 
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22. “The spirit of the age just now in India is towards a social equality 
q Daily Telegraph (2) between the educated Indian of any caste or. creed, 
& 10th Feb. g"P * and the European. The Maharaja of Baroda, in 
ie proposing the health of Colonel Meade, at a banquet 
given by him to the retiring Political Resident, referred to this in a very 

friendly way........ It must be admitted that there have been some changes in 

the relations between Anglo-Indians and Indians.......... It is to the interest 

of all Anglo-Indians that they should dwell on terms of amity and, if possible, 
cordiality with the people about them, and it seems only right that candid 

| attempts should be made to examine the change of feeling which is said 
to have occurred. The statement implies an admission that till recently they 
were fairly good. Many of us are old enough to remember what they were...... 

' There is no reason why the Anglo-Indian should abandon his traditional 
attitude, which on the whole has been very suecessful. But the change has 

} come on the other side......... Wedo not believe that the Anglo-Indian is less 
&- : kindly or less considerate than he ever was. But he has been 150 years in the 
country and he has picked up something of the natural conservatism and 
cautiousness of an ancient and much tried race. He is more Indian in many 
ways than the New Indian and therefore perhaps more in sympathy with the 
millions over whom the New Indian naturally enough aspires to rule......... 
The case-is not one for Extremists in either faction, but for a cautious and 

friendly consideration of all the sentiments which both have in common.”’ 


23. A pereen who has lost his liberty is considered to be a dunce and 
even his good qualities are regarded as shortcomings. 
Alleged unsym athetic It is owing to this fact that the English, though they 
attitude of Englishmen gre the greatest champions of liberty and though they 
Sovarce Inia aspira- have every nowand then assisted and sympathised 
Wapaecicas tae with other nations striving to attain independence, 
ya (99), ith | : Np 
Feb. _ are looking askance at public movements in India. 
| Lord Morley, for example, does not think a Parlia- 
mentary form of vernment feasible for India under any circumstances, 
and Lord Ripon also thinks the same. The Anglo-Indian officials not only 
think Indians unfit ot swardjya, but they are even of opinion that they must. 
be trampled under foot and always severely handled. Englishmen seem to 
labour under the strange delusion that they have been predestined to govern 
this country. But the glorious ancient history of the‘ country gives a complete 


a1 


lie to this idea. Our ancient rulers were certainly superior to the present 


ones in their principles of administration. Though fate has put India in 
the manacies of slavery, the spirit of nationality has now taken a deep root 
in its soil, and therefore it does not reflect credit on English statesmanship 
and wisdom to declare that India would never enjoy swardjya. This attitude 
of English statesmen towards India is most reprehensible from a moral point 
of view as the responsibility of making India fit for enjoying swardjya rests 
with England which has been ruling the country for over a century. Such a 
consummation will benefit both England and India, and we, therefore, hope the 
King-Emperor will follow the example of the Sultan of Turkey and grant 
us a representative form of government. 


24. Ever since local Guvernments were given a free hand by the Gov- 
ernment of India in the matter of instituting State 
Comments on. te prosecutions there has grown up an unprecedented 
a iticia prosecutions 10F ¢rop of sedition cases throughout the country. 
Gujardti (26), 7th Feb. Lhe authorities in Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the 
| | Punjab, the United Provinces and elsewhere have 
spared no pains to detect sedition in newspaper writings and in the speeches 
of public speakers. As if these strenuous efforts on their part were not 
enough, Judges are requested to pass the heaviest possible sentences on 
the accused. The authorities deceive themselves in supposing that these 
prosecutions and heavy sentences will put down sedition in the country, 
for, in our opinion, they are calculated more to stimulate the spirit of disaffec- 
tion than otherwise. A list of cases instituted for sedition during the last 
year bears witness to the official activities in this direction; but the masses 
can in no way bring themselves to support the action of Government. This, 
however, does not mean that they view with favour seditious writings 
and speeches. They know full well that journalists and _ public 
speakers are carried away by their patriotic zeal into making exaggerated 
statements which are far from likely to spread. sedition. Everything 
depends upon the way in which the people think of the system of 
administration. Government must know that they are an alien Govern- 
ment. England, and not India, is the native land of their high officials. 
It is useless to expect perfect loyalty under such circumstances. The utmost 
that can be expected of the people would be that they should strive for the 
maintenance of British rule in India, simply from motives of self-interest. 
And the great majority of the people do wish to see British rule continue in 
India on these grounds alohe. What they want is to rise to the level of the 
self-governing colonies. A hundred and fifty years of British rule have not 
yet elevated them to this level, and hence it is but natural that impatient 
journalists and speakers should be led to utter unpalatable and bitter words. 
Government might by such prosecutions silence them in public, but they 
would be powerless to put a gag upon the use of their tongues. 
Besides an evil effect would be produced if the idea finds currency among the 
people that by these means Government desire to hide their failings from the 
public. Government may hope to profit by such a course, but {0 us it seems to 
be a mistaken policy. It may be that Anglo-Indian officials and the Anglo- 
Indian press advocate this policy ; but in view of the fact that British rule in 
India mainly depends upon popular good feeling, they should think twice 
before carrying this policy any further. The authorities should know that 
these journalists and orators are of the people, their fellow-countrymen, and 
that the people think they are thus being sacrificed in the cause of their 
country. Under these circumstances it behoves the British Government to 
abandon at once this ruinous policy. 


*25. The Kesari in its second article on Ireland and India gives an 
account of the early history of Ireland till the end of 
Observations on the the Tudor period, and incidentally remarks as 
sar <n under follows :—The connection established between 
| 121) 16th Feb, ireland and England in the twelfth century shows 
—_ eta no signs of being severed. Unless England is 


itself invaded or rendered incapable even of self-defence, it will not willingly 
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©, isle 1d. ‘The. Itish, sasinaslion are. not; 
ruggle.of..eight -hundred. years... ») British, 


ed, (mainly. withthe help.of, mercenary Irish. 
e familiar. with .such a state of things and need: 
lish: ‘kept themselves aloof from. the Irish, and 
ating .the | “of. ‘Edward. Til. law was passed to hang Englishmen. 
hey learnt, Trish. ‘Tyrannical laws were in force in Ireland. and_ Irishmen, 


es safered untold miseries for two hundred years. .Henry VII and Henry VIII 


3a. ‘British rule more. firmly, in Ireland. .The persecution of the Irish 
tholics made feelings still more bitter, and the present situation 


in ‘Treland is mainly the effect of this religious hatred. 


26. Under the heading.“ We must now resort to guerilla tactics ” 
the Rdshtramat writes :—The last three years have 
Neoesiiiy., on the part - witnessed the trial of strength between the Nationa- 
of Nationalists to adopt jists and Government, but “the victory still remains 
uerilla tactics in the undecided. The parties, however, now know of each 


7 re: Saga ag with other’s strength. While Government are armed with 


 Réshtramat (45), 9th ail the parapharnalia of the criminal law of the land 
Feb. for dealing out punishment to their opponents, the 
Nationalists are dependent for their strength on 


their sense of patriotism and their readiness to face difficulties for the 


sake of duty. Mr. Tilak’s fate has not acted as a deterrent on his followers, 
and the zeal of his party in the. national cause remains uuabated to this 
day. It is no doubt our duty to be firm and remain unshaken in our principles, 
but it is not of any advantage to our party to undergo self-sacrifice when 
we can strengthen our position by other means. Sometimes a flank attack 
is more successful then a frontal. one. The Nationalists, therefore, should 
now change their defiant attitude and resort tc guerilla tactics. Some of 
the methods of the Moderates might be safely adopted to escape the clutches 
of the law. The swadeshi movement which has well-nigh succeeded in 
ousting foreign piece-goods from Indian markets may now be directed against 
foreign sugar. In order to popularise our. views we should now carry on 
our movement under the cover of religious agitation and preach our propaganda 
at temples and places of pilgrimage. | Even our every-day social functions 
should have a political garb. We should have a corps of National volunteers 
to keep an eye on our enemies. But this corps should have neither a roll 
of members nor any regular organisation nor should it keep any accounts. 
The National work should be carried on cautiously :and without creating 
much fuss and as Ramdas has said, in a dexterous manner. Moreover, 
we should havea sign and a watchword by which the Nationalists should 
be able to recognise one another. We should now definitely adopt guerilla 
methods and carry on our political work. 


. 21, Oh Goddess of Fate! thy ways are inscrutable. None can escape 
Fa thy power, benignant or wrathful. It is the law of 
“The ‘great good fortune thy court of justice that one should suffer for another. 


fs Thou didst desire to make th 
the Mandalay jail. + _0u.didst desire to make the prison of Mandalay 
of the} Serie (66), and the land of Burma blessed, and for this thou 
8th Feb. . didst cause the transportation of that Tilak (lit. 


ornament) of the Aryans, that holy Mahatma who 
dwells in the hearts of Indian men, women and children. O Goddess! 


have mercy, and trouble this leader of millions no longer. .O Burma! All 


your sins are destroyed by the mere touch of Tilak’s feet on your soil. The 
prison at Mandalay, and the prisoners with all their sins, nay, even the very 
bricks of the prison have been sanctified by the presence of this patriot. Even 
the gods deem a patriot like him worthy -of ‘worship. O Goddess of Fate! 
give him strength to bear up against this calamity. Thou art all-powerful, 
O Fate! And thou alone canst protect our Tilak—our life, our breath, our 
$00 our  brokoatos, our all! [The same paper elsewhere reproduces an in- 

translation of an article from the Indian Sociologist referring to the 
ge . At refers. in confused language to: alleged atrocities 
16 British. Government on native soldiers.) 
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28. . The Shakti publishes some verses entitled, ‘ Asceticism.’. of which 
the following is the purport -—_Brethren ! asceticism 
 Exhortation to renounce jg dear to mé. Seeing my brethren starving I do not 


the pleasures of the world like to take my food or to play... With heavy fetters: 
on’ one’s legs it is distressing to laugh, and moving 
_ Shakti (85), 6th Feb. about for pleasure is like death. Seeing the foreigners 


and to espouse the cause 
of the country. 


making themselves: merry while Indians are miser- 
able, terrible wounds are inflicted on the heart. To speak the truth, the best 


course we can take is to renounce the world and — the cause of the 


country. 


29. The British Government desire that their sublets should be loyal. | 


But loyalty is also a public necessity. It is better, 

Comments on the Bom- however, that the people should remain loyal by appre- 

bay Government's orders - ciating the advantages of loyalty. It is the duty of 

a the signing of declara- 41 .+v joyalist to denounce the anarchist outrages 
ions of loyalty by Govern- ; | 

inant sarvinta. and assist Government to root out the bomb cons- 

Kdl (118), 12th Feb. ~ piracy. He who remains loyal in times of danger is 

a true loyalist. Butit is regrettable that the Bom- 

bay Government should think of making all intending Government servants 

sign @ declaration of loyalty. To doubt our loyalty is very cruel and is shock- 

ing to our feelings. Loyalty dwells not 1 in the tongue but in the — T'o 


swear by it is to disgrace it. 


30. During the year 1907-08 sees has been a great increase in the 

: consumption. of salt, due to the lowering of the 
‘Suggestion » that the salt-duty from Rs. 1 -8-0 to Re. 1-0-0. The official 
os Hel salt should be Report states that owing to this decrease in the 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (80), duty, the people have begun to make a free use of 
8th Feb. it with their food as well as for agriculture. This 
clearly shows how necessary an article salt is, not 

only as an ingredient of food, but also for agricultural and industrial purposes. 
We are glad to know that Government are endeavouring to increase its 
annual produce by opening new salt-farms at Bhandup and such other places 
and we earnestly request Government to abolish the salt-duty entirely, 


considering the vital importance of salt as an indispensable article of 
food. — es , 


31. Inthe course of a contributed article dealing with a variety of 
subjects of Muhammadan interest, a Muhammadan 
correspondent writes :—"‘ The Government of India 

Protest against the dis- act year, and the Local Government recently, 
cussion of political sub- have issued resolutions against school-boys 
jects by students of the ae | ’ 

Anjuman-i-Islam Schools. ™!Xing themselves up with politics. Of the 

Sdnj Vartamdn (37), propriety of enforcing that wish in the strictest 
13th Feb., Eng. cols. manner, there can be no two opinions, and it is 

only necessary to look around to see the evil effects 
which past license in this respect has had on the student class, it would 
be more corréct to say on the Hindu students. Hitherto the Muhammadan 
boys have strictly held aloof from politics. The evil to whichI refer is 
the growing custom of discussing politics in the different Anjumans 
in India. These institutions are schools, and they ought. to confine them- 
selves solely to educational aims. When meetings take place, as is now the 
custom throughout India, the students usually take part, and what effect poli- 
tical discussion has on them isa question of extreme moment: I apprehend 


the effects will, in the end, be identical with those obtaining in Bengal........... 


But the meetings held in the Anjuman-i-Islam of Bombay, in the first. place, 
are not representative of the whole of the Muhammadan community, as they 
represent only Khoja and Bora gentlemen; and the sooner the Sunnis and 
the Shiahs dissociate themselves from these meetings, the better will it be 
for all concerned. : 


ee 
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oa tive 82. ‘ oe dt Pt th Bar. -at- Law, i in the course of an article on™ the 


Madras Congress writes:—“I have been always 
under the impression that the Congress was an 
nerds: independent may of pet a em. for years to 

"Bast interpret the feelings, wishes and aspirations of their 
ana West @, for countrymen to the rulers. This year, 1t seemed, the 
function of the Congress would be changed. It looked 


as if the abit, of the Congress met together to interpret the wishes and feelings 


of the rulers to the mass of their countrymen. It is quite true that by dint 
of political education many of our rulers—many, if not most of the officials— 
have become ‘congressised.’ It does not follow that the Congressists should 
be ‘officialised.’ I cannot get rid of the impression that a good many of the 
delegates, and almost all their leaders, have been officialised. They have 
begun to talk and think in the language of officials. There is, therefore, the 
ian ex ahead of which it is desirable to take warning in time. The Congress. 
will have abdicated its proper functions when it begins to interpret for Govern- 
ment and not to Government. Its usefulness in the past has been very 
great indeed. It has achieved splendid results by continuing the line 
of action formulated by its great initiators. A departure from that line 
of action may entail unpleasant consequences. The Congress may cease to. 
be an independent institution, and develop into an organ of the official classes. 
The offici A pe somata can, however, speak for themselves and with very great 
effect, but if the National Congress as an unofficial body is gone, who will 
speak for the people ?”’ 


*33. ‘‘ Whatever excuse there might have been in the case of the 
th: this kets watrasic murder of Inspector Banerji, the assassination in 
t Trethdan Rocket ‘Refrmir broad daylight of Public Prosecutor, Mr. Asutosh 
(4), 14th Feb. Biswas, is a reflection on the solicitude of the Exe- 
cutive Government to protect its officers. The 

deceased had in his official capacity taken a prominent part in bringing 
some of the anarchists to book. His life had been threatened, and we read 
that he himself was sure that he would be murdered. He had been pressed 
by his relatives to give up the office, but had stuck bravely to his post. That. 
such a man should not have been accorded some measure of Police protection 
even when he was returning from the discharge of a public duty, is a 
circumstance which is not likely to escape the attention of so earnest an 
administrator as Sir Norman Baker.. Some of our contemporaries, we see, 
write of this incident as if it were due to the absence of sufficiently stringent 
laws. No penalty could deter a man who believéd that in killing another he 
was discharging a mission. But, as a matter of fact, it is not the law, but 
the Police that has to be improved. An ordinarily efficient Police, which 
did not forget that the first principle of police work was prevention, could 
and should have prevented Mr. Biswas’s murder, at any rate at the time and 
ce of its occurrence. Itis no exaggeration to say that the anarchists in 
ee have proved themselves more than a match for the Police of the 
Province whom they have befooled and beaten all along the line. They have 
proved themselves in point of brain-power as well as energy and determina- 
tion by far the superiors of the salaried guardians of public safety. We trust. 
that.the gross and palpable neglect to take precautions to protect Mr. Biswas 
from: -not merely probable but certain anarchist attempts will be brought 
sternly home to the Police officers in charge of the station. One newspaper 
thinks that this crime has something to do with the protracted proceedings 
ef the case in which a number of persons are being tried—we have forgotten 
for what offence.. On the contrary, it seems to us that the fact that the 
arrest and detention of practically all the reputed Nationalist leaders of 
al has not availed to prevent these crimes is a presumption in favour of 


the innocence of these men of complicity with the organisers of assassinations 


and.other violent crimes. It is worthy of note that the murderer in this 
Me did not aim & single shot at the. European who was walking along with 
r. Biswas.” 
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34. “Anarchism seems to be still rampant in Bengal. Babu Asutosh 
Biswas, Public Prosecutor at Alipur, was shot dead 
Sdnj Vartamdn (37), by a young Bengalee for no other reason than that 
“ade Prakésh 1i9) Tae he, in the performance of his duty, had to lead — 
Feb. Eng. cols.: *Jatn evidence against anarchists.......... The present day 
(177), 14th Feb. seditionists and anarchists have not only disgraced 
Bengal and the Bengalees, but they have given 
a bad name to Indians in general of all creed 
and castes........... Educated Bengalees, if they are at ull desirous of mend- - 
ing the present most unsatisfactory state of things in the Province, should 
denounce the conduct of these anarchists, and condemn it in most unmistak- 
able terms both on the platform and in the press........... Unless the fee, 
Bengalees themselves seriously take up the matter in hand, there is not Bi 
much chance of anarchism being terminated in Bengal in the near future.” poe 
[The Indu Prakash writes :—* We believe that the dastardly murder of Babu 
Ashutosh Biswas marked a lower moral depth than the previous crimes of this ee 
kind........ The meetings held by the students of the Scotch Church College 1 
and School and those of the Ripon College, the unqualified detestation of {BS 
the crime shown by responsible journals of all shades of opinion in Bengal and 
the splendid appeal made in the Bengali, in language which Babu Surendranath 
alone could command, to the young men of his country to come forth and 
range themselves on the side of truth, morality and righteousness and of the i 
laws of God and Man—these indicate a revulsion of feeling, which, if fostered ' 
with skill, should produce beneficent results.......... Indian anarchism counts ; 
amongst its deluded adherents a preponderating number of boys and youths 
hardly yet men. They are evidently misled by older people who are not 
undergoing the dangers into which they allure their dupes to fall. We must 
save these boys and youths at all costs, and the leaders of society must wage ae 
a relentless campaign against not only the secret instigators of anarchism but Tee 
also against those whose mischievous teachings lead demented youths to draw ae 
as corrollaries therefrom the doctrines of anarchism.......... Let no time be lost 
in teaching again and again that only by righteousness can a nation hope to 
rise. And as an earnest in the matter we should like to tell our friends in 
Bengal and elsewhere to begin the new campaign by thoroughly uprooting 
the tendency to make heroes of men like Khudiram or Kanayya Lal Dutt. 
Busts of the former are said to be finding a ready sale in the bazars! 
Could the right-minded not inaugurate an effective boycott of these?” 
The Jain deplores the assassination of Mr. Biswas as harmful alike to the 
interests of the rulers and the ruled, and considers it all the more deplorable me 
coming at a time when the scheme of Lord Morley is on the anvil. At the (yee 
same time it attributes the continuance of these outrages to the repressive | prone 
measures of Government which, it thinks, are goading the Bengalis on to further 
desperate acts. The best course, it remarks, is for both sides to let by-gones 
be by-gones and for Government, as the Mabdp, to try to conciliate public 
opinion. It further deprecates the attempted outrages on His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Mr Hume.| 


*35. “The murder of Mr. Biswas was a shocking outrage, and, on the 

a eve of an extension of executive power to Indian 
aires. (04), 10th Heb, officials, is anything butencouraging. The anarchist Ae 
any, Oe. programme is altogether too large, and totally un- Boe 
successful though it has been (in aught but murder), it suggests a worse 
tyranny than any which it pretends to destroy. It is directed not against ; 
Europeans alone, but against all who recognise that there is such a thing as i 
a Government; it levies forced contributions, and commits anything from 
assault to arson and murder in collecting its funds. Whether the gallows 
or the lunatic asylum is the more fitting destination of the murderers it 
would be difficult to decide. Every outrage they commit narrows the circle 
‘of their admirers in proportion.to the enlargement of the circle of possible 
‘victims. When they come to be regarded universally as something more 
than a nuisance their vile excesses will probably cease.” 
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én at the hands “of: the anarchists in 
ig og @eudden: death of a prominent Bengali 
eat et has ‘Gast a loom Over the entire country, and 
- everywhere: the dastardly act. has been openly 
aaa ‘ denounced. Though there is a consensus of opinion 
condem sing étittight idee atrocions crimes, there is a class of people who, try 
6 make ‘the most of sd-called martyrs like Khudiram Bose and find the means 
of making a huge profit out of their ashes or‘by striking medals in their me- 
mory. Unless’ this is put down and a unanimity of opinion is built up among 
the masses condemning in no méasured terms-the anarchical misdeeds of these 
Maniacs, there is no likelihood of our seeing the end of them, -For the attain- 
ment of this object it behoves all the representative leaders of--the people : to 
make’ strenuous éfforts to: impress upon the minds of the younger generation. 
the serious harm that is being done to the country-by this band of mad -men. 
[The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar condemns the outrage committed by the youthful 
naan ° and deplores that so useful a life should have been thus —— 
Cut oO 2 . , 
_  ¥*87, “ The promise of reforms has been discharged: with a care bordering 
upon a religious undertaking. It imposes a counter 
I ap sp eee oom obligation upon ‘the people to observe their part of 
the .pledge with a similar: conscientiousness. The 
ways of the anarchists, it is true, are not those of the whole of India..........__ If, 
oa however, public opinion cannot assert its moral influence on an infinitesimal 
< minority, people must allow the law to take its course and relegate tc those 
who are responsible for peace the duties which they cannot themselves dis- 
charge. If every fresh ‘anarchist crime is areason for furnishing the armoury 
of law with an additional weapon, the public, without waiting for Govern- 
ment to provide themselves with such a weapon, may spontaneously press 
for the adoption of the most violent measures for its suppression. The 
foul murder of the Public Prosecutor of Alipur will bring it home to the 
Bengalis that anarchism is not a terror for Government only, but for society 
at large. The country’s demand for a greater share in the administration is 
equivalent to a claim that the principal offices should be filled up by Indians. 
The anarchist’s hatred for law and constitution must find its vent in the long 
run on the people themselves. The sooner the Bengalis realise this danger, 
’ the better for them and for the country.” _ 


388. “The shameful murder of Babu Asutosh at Aliper eioeie a proof of 
the extent to which anarchy has become prevalent 
wi ~— rer ee. ig Bengal, and of the fact that the crimes of violence 
| which are being committed are merely attacks upon 
law and order, and do not come within the limits of crime committed for 
political reasons. The new legislation curtailing legal procedure has. evidently 
not: been introduced a moment too soon; though if this form of crime 
- continues, even more rapid methods should be introduced. An offender 
ae caught thus red-handed should be hanged without trial. The certainty of 
immediate execution following on capture, by its effect on the imagination, 
acts as @ powerful deterrent. Serious ills demand drastic remedies, and now 
that the anarchists haye taken to murdering their fellow-countrymen it could 
not be argued that such remedies were introduced as the outcome of racial 
feeling. We shall not be surprised if some demand of this sort comes from 
the people themselves once they realise the risks they run at the hands of 
anarchy.’ 


*39. The Deccan Sabha was revived in Poona on the 13th February 
1909 and Sirdar Kupuswami Mudliar elected as its 

% Comments on the revival president. Messrs. Hari Narayan Apte, G. B. Deval 
ae? of the Deccan Sabha of and V. R. Gupte were appointed secretaries. 
a. - Foe. in Prakdsh (41) The late Mr. Justice. Ranade had laid down clearly 
i. 16th. ab} pion aay, the aims and objects of the Deccan Sabha, and in 
16th Feb. : ’ the last. meeting, they. were but, re- affirmed. The 


Honourable Mr. Gokhale in his inaugural address 
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laid stress on the necessity of constitutional methods of political agitation and 
of excluding students from public meetings, It. is the duty of political 
institutions to assist Government especially when their motives are misunder- 
stood owing to their recent repressive policy... We know full well that the cry 
of “ treachery ”’ will be raised the moment we talk of assisting Government: 
But the times are such that plain truth must be spoken. The whole of 
Bengal is already under the sway of anarchical ideas, and there is a danger 
of the spread of this plague elsewhere also. It 1s the duty of every patriot 
to deprecate nihilistic tendencies and uphold the British Government and 
stand by peace and order. Our public meetings are mostly attended by 
students, and of late they have grown disorderly in their conduct. “Parents 
should. see that their children do not take upon themselves the work of 
interfering with the conduct of public meetings. [The Kesart writes :—The 
Deccan Sabha was first started in 1896 under the patronage of the late 
Mr. Justice Ranade to destroy the Sarvajanik Sabha. What purpose does the 
revival of the Sabha serve now? The already existing creed-bound 
associations were able to deal with the remnant of the Nationalist 
party. We are afraid that the Moderates will one day end in being parasites 
of Government. If the bureaucrats are of opinion that their actions are 
misrepresented, they are welccme to lay their own case before the people and 
show up the agitators. But why should the Moderates work as unpaid 
servants of the bureaucrats ? The Deccan Sabha seems to have been revived 
to deceive the youths of Maharashtra and force them to a policy which entails 
neither patriotic work nor a life of ease. | 


40. It will be remembered that at the last Legislative Council Govern- 
ment, in spite of the protest. of the non-official 
Proceedings of the members, passed the Bill to amend the City of 
—— Legislative Coun- ae Son ar ag omg pater Act. sa — ri! 
a thf to admi a e assumption upon which they ha 
a 9 ee proceeded to hurry the Bill through was quite un- 
founded and that they had used the official majority 
to guard interests of prestcibopam which they erroneously supposed to be 
affected. In connection with the Karachi Improvement Trust Bill, too, they 
wanted to proceed with the same despatch, and it was only through the interven- 
tion of His Excellency that the Bill was referred to a select Committee, where 
it has undergone various changes now finally accepted by Government. The 
case of these two Bills shows the necessity of allowing time to every Bill so 
as to enable Government to know the popular verdict about it and to give the 
non-official members a more effectual control over it. With regard to the City 
of Bombay Improvement Trust Bill, which has been held over, the Honourable 
Mr. Jenkins’ declaration that Government were waiting for an important report 
on the pecuniary condition of the Trust, is somewhat alarming. We are afraid 
that as predicted by some experts the Trust has come into money difficulties. 
This state of affairs appears to be due to the low prices fetched by the land 
granted to it by Government and its over-zeal in acquiring property. We 
wish Government would take the public into their confidence in this matter. 
The primary, if not the sole, cause of the present difficulties is the obstinacy 
of the Trust in keeping the public ignorant of its workings, and itis time that it 
now set itself to working hand in hand with the public and the Corporation. 
In any case, Government should force it to adopt that policy. It should also 
be noted that it would be dangerous to leave the work begun by the Trust 
unfinished, and Government should be the first to give it the largest and most 
effective assistance. It is true that under the Act the Corporation is liable 
for the pecuniary liabilities of the Trust; but there should be a limit to this 
liability. Another thing to which we would refer is the objection raised by 
the Honourable Sir Walter Hughes to the addition of a representative of the 
Native Chamber of Commerce to the Board of Port Trustees on the ground 
that the Board would thereby become too unwieldly. We trust the select Com- 
mittee will take up this question and will also consider the claims of the Cor- 
poration to a seat on the Board of Trustees. 
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promoting thrift, co-operation and self-reliance. 


; 


“The Jarge nimber of minute 2 questions concerning even petty 
details of administration is apt to arouse adverse 
comment, but we are glad to find that one of our 
Anglo-Indian contemporaries, which formerly used to 


the 


‘ions in 


resent “meeting of the 
t ialetive write against such interpellations, has provided now 
= a adequate defence for them.......... We may 
Pevental pe ay), instance as such interpellations those put often by 


‘the Honourable Messrs. G. K. Parekh, C. H. Setal- 
wad and Daji Abaji Khare. They appear trivial, 
but concern saltty the vital interests of the mofussil agricultural community 
and the generally neglected student world. It may not be to the knowledge 
of the general public that these interpellations have proved instrumental in 
setting right many a wrong. In fact we do not exaggerate when we say that 
they act as a bridle many times on the energies of subordinate officers of 
Government departments which would prove mischievous.” | 


10th F eb. 


42. “His Excellency the Governor has asked Mr. DuBoulay to convey 
his warm thanks ‘to the Moharram. Committee for 
His Excellency theGov- their exertions, ‘which were largely instrumental 


? 


ernor of Bombay’s recog- 
nition of the work done 
by the Moharram Com- 
mittee. 

- Jam-e-Jamshed (80), 
10th Feb., Eng. cols. 


in maintaining peace and order.’ This gracious 
recognition of the work done by these gentlemen 
should, in the future, encourage not only them but. 
others to co- operate with the authorities in the cause 
of peace and good-feeling in the city. His Excellency 
further observes that he attaches ‘ great importance 
to this experience, as showing that co-operation between freely elected 
representatives of the. Muhammadan community and the Police is the best 
means of averting disturbance on these occasions, of promoting mutual under- 
standing and good-feeling.’ It may accordingly be taken that this experience 
will be largely utilised in the future not only in Bombay, but also in 
other parts of the country where feelings of the various sections or conmmu-. 
nities often become strained........... Indeed, Sir George Clarke’s timely 
measures in this connection have given British authorities all over India a 
most valuable object-lesson for future guidance.” 


*43. “The Government of Bombay have issued an important Press Note: 
bearing upon the question of granting takdvi loans 

Press-Note issued by to Co-operative Credit Societies. Government can 
the Government of not see their way to approve of the proposal made 
a Tg / i a agement by the Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies. 
Be Cees: to grant loans to the societies under the Agricul- 
Gujardti (26), 14th turists’ Loans Act on the ground that such a Society 


is not itself a landholder and is tkerefore Jegally 


Feb , Eng. cols. 
ineligible for a takdvi loan. When Government. 


| refuse to supply working capital to such societies except under prescribed 


conditions, they are right in their contention that they are not justified 
in doing so under cover of takdvi. It is, therefore, also clear that Gov- 
ernment are not wrong in refusing to accept the resolution of the third 
Conference of Registrars of Co- operative Credit Societies that takdvi loans 
to Credit Societies should be treated in the same way as the rest of their- 


working capital and that in times of scarcity and famine takdvi loans 


might legitimately be given by Government to keep those rural societies alive. 
which are unable to raise them elsewhere.......... The Bombay Government 
have, however, seen their way to accept the first resolution of the Registrars’ 
Conference that all ‘akdvi loans destined for members of Co-operative Credit. 
Societies should be given through such societies, with a necessary modi- 
fication... These organisations have been started for the obvious purpose of 
They must, therefore, learn. 
to manage successfully their own affairs so as to accumulate capital and 


acquire credit and to depend on theirown resources and not on those of Gov- 
ernment.......... 


The logical corollary of this fundamental principle is not to 
grant advances to the members of those societies which are in a position to 
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| help their members. But in: this connection Government seem to have lost 
sight of the fact that the members of such societies will. have to pay a higher 


than they would be called upon to pay if they.had obtained takdvi advances 
direct from Government. What becomes then of the incentive to join 
such societies if non-members are going to be placed at an. advantage 
over the members of flourishing societies, and if the members of those 
societies only which are not able to help themselves are to be assisted by 
means of advances ‘through the agency of their respective organisations ? 
But in the latter case an elaborate procedure has to be gone through by 
the Sub-Divisional Officer for determining the financial capacity of a 
society and obtaining for Government a surety bond from it and also 
by the society for protecting its interests. Itis fairly open to argument 
whether a non-member will not be able to arrange for a loan in a 
much shorter time ‘under the usual procedure in which his own 
solvency is the only question to be considered and not the question of the 
financial resources of some other person or body of persons. The societies 
would have to become sureties for the grant of takdvi to their methbers and 
distribute the money, levying in return for their trouble a security fee not 
exceeding 2 per cent. of the amount of the loans. We doubt if even the pay- 
ment of this ‘licit brokerage’ would be an adequate guarantee against the 
risk and a fair return for the trouble the society would have to incur. Fuller 
light is needed on these points. The Press-Note at any rate is not sufficiently 
illuminating in this respect, as it is in others.” 


*44, Government declare that the one main object of Co-operative Credit 
Societies is to enable people to work up their own 
Kesari (121), 16th Feb. credit instead of applying to Government for aid. 
They, therefore, propose that agriculturists should 
become members of the Credit Socicties and borrow from them. If the 
Societies have not sufficient funds at their disposal, the members should be 
given takdévi advances through the Societies which should charge a fee of 2 
per cent. on the amount of loan. It thus seems that in place of illicit 
brokerage Government desire that open brokerage should be recognised. The 
agriculturists pressed by poverty would either have to pay illicit brokerage to 
the village officers or to join the Co-operative Credit Societies and pay a 2 per 
cent. brokerage for getting the takdvi advance. ach of these arrangements 
may have its own advantages, but to the agriculturists both are equally harmful 
and annoying. ‘The problem of the poverty of agriculturists cannot be solved 
by any such off-hand treatment. 


*45. ‘Again we have the grim truth presented to us that the sale of 
liquor and toddy in the Presidency is increasing in 

ts onthereport 2 alarming way. This vice of intemperance is a 

of rg Abkari get i threatening evil, to contend against which the joint 
of the Bombay Presidency efforts of Government and the people are required...... 


for the year 1907-08. We cannot view with satisfaction the statement made 
Oriental Review (11), in the Resolution of Government on the Report of 
18th Feb. the Excise administration that ‘of any restraint 


induced by the efforts of the public there is, as in 
the preceding year, exceedingly little trace,’ and again further on that ‘there 
is thus not merely no advance but an actual falling off, in the results of 
endeavours tc promote habits*of abstention from liquor in the year under 
review. We know that in Poona and parts of the Deccan, the Temperance 
movement was carried on with a great deal of enthusiasm and that successful 
results were shown in a short time by a remarkable drop in the consumption 


of liquor. It was at such a juncture that the interference of executive 


authorities in the work of * peaceful persuasion’ put a stop to any successful 
work in this connection. Picketing is one of the best methods resorted to in 
the West to fight against the demon of drink. Government through some 
reason or other misread the meaning of picketing here and proscribed it. 
Honest efforts were thus made by the public, efforts of an organised and 
systematic character the like of which were seldom witnessed in this Presid- 


ency, bub unfortunately these efforts were not backed up by Government.......... ,' 
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category. Tt has directed that in the disposal of shops by auction, ‘no 
‘person known or. suspected to be a mere speculator, or. to belong to a 


after ‘a while, and a better state. of ‘things would exist than does-at the 


he 
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omtme eb coninittbe to. regulate thé procedure 
in (Bombay andthe :mofussil, but there must ‘be a greater poptlar 

Gamomittossadal greater ixictease of taxation on liquor before 
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“e468. “Spe solstio ‘in trade is what eloquence is in ‘politics. Yet there 
, gre certain branches of trade in which it is not 

“Indian Spectator Os desirable to allow it, and the Bombay Government 
think that the liquor business falls in this exceptional 


company or syndicate formed to buy liquor-shops, should be permitted to 
bid.” The bidders should be local people who will | manage business for 
themselves, and wil) not sub-let. Then again, a Collector is required not 
to accept a bid which is more than 25 per cent. in excess of what has been 
calculated as a reasonable bid. In certain districts the shops will be disposed 


of by selection, and not by auction. .The Revenue Member said in his 


Financial Statement last year that the local Government wished to introduce 


these reforms earlier, but the Government of India would not agree. We 


believe that under the new decentralisation policy, the local Government has 
since been allowed a free hand in this matter. The Bombay Government 
in its turn does not seem prepared to allow a similar discretion to District 
Officers. Do unto others as you would others should do unto you, is 
apparently too Christian a maxim for governments. It will be remembered 
that Government sided last year with the officers who prohibited the 
picketing of liquor-shops. The local officers were responsible for the public 


_ peace, and if they thought that within their particular jurisdictions picketing 


was carried on in a manner likely to provoke a breach of the peace, it was 
desirable for Government to interfere. But the Collector of Nasik thought 
that in his district there was no danger to the public peace; and it seems 
that Government have asked him to ‘revise his orders.’ Another in teresting 
feature of the ‘ spirituous politics’ of the presidency is that the proceedings 
of the Abkari committees are held to-»e confidential, because the committees 
are “advisory bodies.’ Perhaps no advice is fit to be received by. Govern- 
ment if it is at. the same time fit to be published for general information ! 
Where the advisers object to the publication for personal reasons, their opinions 
may be privileged and protected. But what is the good of secrecy in all cases ?” 


47. “The Chapter on intoxicating drugs in the Report of the Commis- 
Daily ‘Telegraph . (2) sioner of Customs shows that in spite of efforts to 
oth F sb grap - “ls the contrary there was an increase in the use of 
‘ | these during the year under report........... In the 
resolution the auction system of liquor-shops is exhaustively discussed. 
The increase or decrease of taxation on country spirits depends on the bids 


- of the auction purchasers........... N otwithstanding the decrease in taxation 


in Belgaum, consumption fell, while in Satara, Poona and Ahmednagar the 
increase in taxation was accompanied by a marked increase in consumption. 
The facts exemplify once more the inefficiency of the method of auctioning 
the privilege of vend asa means of checking consumption by increasing 
taxation and consequently the cost of liquor. ‘The Commissioner shows yet 
once more that this method renders impossible an honest trade on the part 
of the auction purchaser.......... After reviéwing the whole question the 
report continues : ‘ It seems to follow clearly from the foregoing review of the 
course of taxation and consumption that the auction price of a shop is an 
absolutely ineffective weapon with which to fight increased indulgence in 
intoxicating drink.......... Where there is an increase in consumption, not- 
withstanding an appreciable enhancement of duty it can be found with 
certainty that special causes operate to check the reduction ‘in consumption 
which should take place.’ But inside and outside of all this rigmarole, if 
Government chose to limit the production of liquor and decrease the number 
of shops, the chances are that there would be a falling-off in drinking 
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*48. ie The most -iniportant interpellations in the last meeting of the 
Bombay Legislative Council related to the temperance 
Comments on the Ab- movement and the Abkéri policy of Government. 


kari policy of Govern- The apologists of the Abkdri Department declare in 


ment as illustrated by season and out of season that it exists simply for the 
certain interpellations in 


the Bombay Legislative purpose of restricting the vice of drunkenness, and, 


Council. therefore, the Abkari Department, so far from being 
'Mahrdtta (9), 14th in favour of drinking, is, on the contrary, a valuable 
Feb. | ae help to. the temperance movement of the people. 


If this be true, why should they decline to accept 
the disinterested services of . Temperance workers as Honorary Abkari 
Inspectors, as they did in reply to a question on this subject? Why this 
attitude of suspicion towards temperance workers with whose object Govern- 
ment admit.that they sympathise ? The next important interpellation related 
to the Standing Order about the closing hour of liquor-shops. The 
answer was something like the answer recently received by the Poona Tem- 
perance Association. Government say that in 1878, when the New Abkari 
Act was passed, Government admitted in the license form 9-30 p.m. as the 
closing hour of liquor-shops ; and that this condition in the license should be 
held to have cancelled the previous Standing Order about the closing 
of liquor-shops at sunset. If the previous Standing Order is to be held 
to have been cancelled by the subsequent condition in the license, 
why should the same Standing Order continue to appear even in the 
latest edition (of 1902) of the Abkari Standing Orders? If the above- 
mentioned condition about the 9-30 p.m. closing hour was then applied 
only to the four monopoly-system districts only, how and when was it 
made applicable to the liquor-shops of all other districts? In our opinion, 
the above explanation, resorted to by Government to escape from a difficult 
position, is an afterthought. ‘The peculiar ways of the Abkari Department 
are illustrated by a circumstance which has been recently brought to our 
notice. The Honourable Mr. Parekh had in an interpellation asked for a return 
showing the consumption of every liquor-shop in the Poona District; but 
Government then absolutely and emphatically declined to accede to the 
request. But now, we learn, that a statement giving the total consumption 
— of each liquor-shop during the last year has been put on the notice board in the 
Collector’s Office for the information of every one who chooses to be a bidder 
at the ensuing auction sale of liquor-shops! Do Government think that these 
bidders are more worthy of consideration and confidence than the Honourable 
Members of Council ?”’ 


49. “At the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council, the 

‘ss Honourable Mr. Dikshit inquired whether Govern- 

Payment of commission ment would consider the desirability of exempting 
sl in. orders remitting from the usual payment of commission money orders 
gy tage (5), remitting land revenue. The xeply was that the 
10 system of remittance of revenue through the post 
ae office was introduced for the convenience of the 
revenue-payer himself, and there is: no reason why the Postal Department 
should not make him pay for the convenience provided by the department. The 
post office may charge a fee for the purpose of giving an accurate idea of its 
operations and the income earned by it. But why should not the revenue payer 
deduct the commission from the total demand and remit the balance to the 
Revenue Department ? Government’s refusal to make the concession seems 
to be based on the theory that the tax-gatherer 1s not bound to receive the 
payment at the ryot’s place, but the ryot is bound to go to a place appointed by 
Government and make the payment there. .A debtor must no doubt go to 
the creditor to repay-his loan, but why should Government claim this privilege 
of a private creditor in every instance ?.......... In former times when the tax 
was collected in kind, it was collected on the spot. Thé mere fact that it is 
commuted into a money payment is no reason why Government should intro- 
duce the theory that when the ryot remits the money through one of their own 
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a ‘three _aoouned ‘in the Vishwavritta case the first was 
ort. Ng uly declared not guilty by the assessors, the 
| second wa declared guilty of a technical -affence by 

one of them, while in the case of the third ‘the 

assessors Were divided in opinion. Similarly in the 
bomb case recently tried at Kolhapur and in the 
Midnapur trial though the asgessors were unanimous 
in their verdict of ‘not guilty,’ the accused have 
“been ditheny punished. Why should there be any assessors if this is the 
rest et paid to their verdicts? If the opinion of assessors is not worth a 
traw, we do not think it proper that farces in the shape of judicial trials 
thoula be enacted in sedition cases. The assessors are there to help the 
Judge in forming his judgment, and in case of difference of opinion between 
them the Judge is to be guided by the assessors, or to refer the matter to the 
High Court. In none of these three cases was any of these courses resorted 
to; on the contrary, the Judges inflicted severe punishment on the accused 
ef whose guilt the assessors were not convinced. Under these circum- 
stances if the farce of inviting assessors to help in the trials of sedition, 
‘bomb and similar cases is done away with we do not think the administration 
- of justice would in any way be jeopardized. Why strengthen the suspicion 
of the masses'that the system of jury is a farce and that the presiding Judges. 
are free to punish the accused as they like? Ifthe assessors are dispensed 
with, the people will at least have the satisfaction to know that therulers being 
amasters of the country are free to do as they like. [The Hind Vyay makes 
somewhat similar remarks on the absurdity of appointing assessors who have 
no voice in the decision of the cases before them. | 


81, “We may say at once that we agree with the principle advocated. 

Oriental Review (11) by Lr. Rutheriord, My. Frederic Harrison and other 

1th Feb. ’ friends of India that rigorous imprisonment ought 

not to be given to any political offender. It is un- 

fortunately the ease here that this wholesome rule is almost always departed 

from, and exceptionally heavy sentences are inflicted even when the case 

presents. several weak points in the prosecution and assessors also are not 

convinced of the guilt of the accused. We point in this connection to the 

recent cases decided at Kolhapur and Midnapur. Both in the Vishwavritta 

and the bomb cases (the bomb cases against three students) the assessors 

found the accused not guilty. In the latter case they found the evidence to 

‘be conflicting and not at.all reliable. Yet all the accused were sentenced 

rigorously. ‘ The same unfortunate story was repeated at Midnapur 

where, though all the assessors found the accused not guilty, the presiding 

Sessions Judge awarded a punishment of about ten years’ transportation 

to .each of the three accused. All the Bengali papers have protested 

strongly against this travesty of justice, and indeed no words can be strong 

to condemn the thorough ignoring of the views of assessors by presid- 

ing Judges. Where is the need for keeping up the farce of juries and asses- 

sors.if their decisions are not to be taken into account? This constant. 

divergence between the views of assessors and Judges is likely to cause afeeling 

of apprehension and insecurity among the people. If Government cannot find. 

‘out means whereby assessors will not be considered mere ornamental append- 

ages of the Court, they ought to think of extending the provisions of the new 

Crimes Act to all parts of India which will dispense with the disagreeable 
presence of jurors and assessors.” 


52. Commenting on the result of the Midnapur bomb case the 
Shakti remarks :—The severity of the punishment 

elomnnenis eae ent ‘inflicted on the three accused in the Midndpur 
Spar no 8), 6th Feb. trial has startled the world. The Sessions Judge 
rte (89), may have honestly believed the accused to be 
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guilty, but in view of the fact that the assessors had with equal honesty 
returned a verdict of not guilty it was incumbent upon him to let them off 
with a light punishment. The heavy punishment on those involved in 
the trial has, even if the Judge was not wrong, brought a heavy calamity 
upon their families. And even if he was right, would a lighter sentence have 
endangered the safety of the British empire? = 


“ 88. “The Kdlcase has developed strange and surprising phases and pro- 
”  Ceateniais ott oaks DY Te most surprising phase was the final order 
of the Kdl case. of the trying Magistrate, specially after the full, .| 
Indu Prakash (43),12th unqualified and unreserved apology tendered by the a 
Feb., Eng. cols.: *Sudhd- Honourable Mr. Khare on behalf of the accused. e, 
rak (157), loth Heb.; The latter was shown by the event to have become 
*Khabardar (122), 15th amenable to healthy influences. We are of opinion 
Heb.; Dnydn Prakdsh thot in such cases, much more is gained by th 
(41), 12th Feb. ee 
— expressed penitence of the offender than by his con- 
viction after a pugnacious defence. The gain is enhanced when an apology 
is graciously received with a reprieve» The Magistrate we know had to do 
his duty. But this duty having been done and justice vindicated, we should ee 
think that young Khare is now a fit object for kind consideration by Govern- eee 
ment specially as his whole journalistic career has been only of a few months’ | 
duration.” [The Sudhdrak says:—Looking to the nature of the charge against 
him the sentence passed on Mr. Khare may be characterised as rather mild, 
but in view of his youth, inexperience and his unconditional apology 
the general opinion prevails that the imprisonment should have 
been simple. None would have been surprised even if he had 
been allowed to escape scot-free. That his party should charge him with 
dishonesty for having made an apology when he saw his mistake shows want 
of gratitude for his having taken up the editorship of the Kdl at a critical 
time. We hope His Excellency the Governor will take into consideration 
Mr. Khare’s unqualified apology and remit at least a portion of the sentence. 
The Khabarddr writes :—It seems that the Honourable Mr. Khare must have 
induced his nephew to follow the course he adopted at the later stage of the 
case. It is certainly to be regretted that the Court did not show any 
magnanimity in dealing with one who had flung himself entirely on its 
mercy.. The Dnydn Prakash writes :—The sentence passed on the editor of 
the Kdl seems tc us to be rather harsh considering that he hadtendered an 
unconditional apology and had thrown himself on the mercy of the Court. We 
wish the Magistrate had considered that the stiff attitude of Mr. Khare at the 
beginning of the case had been sufficiently atoned for by his subsequent 
demeanour. As he is a young man and as this is the first time that he has 
transgressed the bounds of law, we hope our sympathetic Governor will 
exercise his prérogative of mercy in the case and thus increase the prestige 
of the Government he represents. | 
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54. Those who have watched the proceedings of the Kdl case were a 
Radshtramat (45), 12th amazed at its later developments. The pleadings of i 
Feb.: *Arunodaya (99), the Honourable Mr. Khare and the apology which te 
14th Feb. he was ill-advised to tender availed not the editor. 7. 
The apology is a very sad feature of the case as without mitigating the : 
severity of the sentence it gave an opportunity to the Magistrate to remark | 
that the offence was not atoned for by the repentance of the accused. [The it 
Arunodaya writes :—Mr. Khare’s unconditional apology, besides causing | 
him to forfeit the popularity which he previously enjoyed, has failed to save 
him from the sentence. He ought to have known that in cases of sedition, 
conviction and sentence is a foregone conclusion. But the intervention of the 
Honourable Mr. Khare placed him in a difficult position. The decision in the 
case has shown that Magistrates pass sentences in such cases in conformity 
with the vindictive intentions of Government. If a Magistrate refuses to 
accept an apology tendered by a gentleman like the Honourable Mr. Khare 
who is in the good graces of Government, then why can it not be said that 
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Government is inspired by malicious motives in these prosecutions ?] 
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us instance of aitine tntiesesion: has - occurred: in 
ef a) fe thet Panjab, . Twe learned Judges of the Punjab 
Re ee 6 lata a 6 Chief Court recently heard an appeal tendered by a 
nies ou: g 12 young: widow of the age of 98; one Mussamat Gulab 
“S0 Sehea - @;° ‘4th | anu, who was convicted of the murder of. her 
Me se husband and sentenced to death by the Sessions 
eee | Judge of the Rawalpindi Division. In the course 
eee Of the judgment the isaunehsT eden say :—‘ In our opinion, upon the materials 
-before us there is grave reason to suspect that her allegations of ill-treatment 
of a most revolting character -at the hands of the police are not without 
foundation.’.......... The Judges rightly think that this is a very serious 
matter, and they in their judgment suggest that the Executive. authorities 
should institute a searching enquiry. Apart from the question of the woman's 
innocence or guilt in regard to the charge of murder brought against her, the 
shocking cruelty to which the woman was subjected by the police certainly 
deserves the early attention of the Punjab Government. It is really very 
Ee to hear so-often of police oppression, especially as they are everyday 
being entrusted with new and wide, powers........... One begins to think 
gravely, and feels great-apprehension with regard to India’s political future 
7 | when one sees that the destiny of patriots is made to lie toa very great 
ta extent in the hands of a police of this type........... The sooner, therefore, the 
a 3 powers of the police are curtailed, and the more Government relies upon 
public opinion than on the secret information given by the police spies, 
the better will it be both for the rulers and the ruled.” 


96. We think the local Police authorities should have prevented instead 

of helping Swami Shankardnand in making a public 

Complaint against a exhibition of his obscene processes of yoga in the 
public exhibition at presence of about seven to eight thousand people. 
Te ) ssctaspsai had certain §ych exhibitions, even though they be of yogic power, 
ie Gujardti Punch (28), ©xert a very bad influence on an illiterate and half- 
A 4th Feb. ’ cultured people. And hence in the interest of society 
it is advisable that such public exhibitions should 

not be allowed. We hope the authorities will take care in the future to 


prohibit such demonstrations. 


o7. “We notice that during the last two or three weeks cases of theft 


: : have been rather frequent in this city....... .. some 
% Rag doe aay of these thefts are of a character that would not 
i; Feb.. fey pa ay have been possible if the local Police had been fully 
ke alive to their duty........... We are afraid the 


practice of a policeman taking a round at night i in his beat is not strictly 

followed at present, and this naturally gives to the budmashes* the opportuni- 

ty for doing their work. It is, therefore, highly essential. that this practice 
‘should be strictly carried out and all possible precautions taken with a view 

to putting a stop to these cases of theft.......... We desire to invite the 

attention of the District Superintendent of Police to the matter in the hope 
= that he will do everything possible through the agency at his disposal to 
| reduce the number of thefts to the irreducible minimum, and thereby remove 
i the aaFtoty felt by the general public on this score.” 


i 58. The Akhbdr-e- Souddgar reports an incident at Grant Road Station 
|. | | in which a European gentleman who was sitting in a 
: Reported collision gecond class compartment refused to allow a well- 
} : between a native aud a known Bhatiya gentleman and his wife to enter the 
Sele Stetion, Bombay. Road compartment, and when finally after some altercation 

- Akhbdr-e-S oud dgar the Station Master interfered and forced him to 
20), 12th Feb. allow the Bhatiya gentleman to take his seat, left the 
compartment. for another rather than sit with the 

Bhatiya, The ‘:paper remarks that the case illustrates the truth of the com- 


noe made by Prof. Lees Smith 1 in his letter. 


«aie ‘The focal Grain Merchants’ Association has drawn the attention 
of the public té6 the fact that. great inconvenience 
lbegiedlia that the use and sometime trouble is catised to merchants owing to 
of. four og ee eR the prohibition against the use of quarter-anna stamps 
SE ed wndis should: for jiwndé purposes. ‘The fact is that half-anna stamps 
San} Vartamdn (37), ®t@ considered eligible for such purposes, while 
1th Feb , Eng. mm quarter-anna stamps are not.......... Of course, theré 
is this difference that half-anna stamps bear the 
imprint ‘postage and revenue. stamps,’ while quarter- anna stamps have on 
them impressed only the words ‘postage stamps.’ This difference is 
likely to escape the notice of the generality of the public and thereby to land 
them sometimes in trouble, as through the use of such stamps hundis may be 
dishonoured. The Grain Merchants’ Association has invited the opinions 
of several leading mercantile bodies on this question, intending to forward 
them along with the representation it wishes to submit to Government. 
The Indian Merchants’ Chamber has supported the proposal put forth by 
the Association that Government should either legalise the use of quarter- 
anna stamps for hwndz purposes or prohibit the use of half-anna stamps 
also in common with that of quarter-anna stamps. The proposal is eminently 
practical, and Government will, we hope, when the representation comes 
before them, take steps to put it into practice.’ 


60. “Finding that in the City. Magistrate’s Court the congestion of 
a work had become very great, Government were 
Comments on Magis- pleased to sanction the appointment of an Additional 
a _ work in _ the Magistrate with an extra establishment, and this 
arachi Criminal Courts. 
Sind Gazette (17), 9th Measure has been received with the oreatest 
Feb. | satisfaction both by the Bar and the public. Though 
only a temporary measure, the wisdom of the 
appointment has been amply proved, as the long-standing cry of arrears of 
criminal work seems to be now a thing of the past........... We trust that the 
daily growing number of cases in the calendars of both these Courts will be con- 
sidered to justify the necessity for continuing the appointment as a permanency. 
During the experiment it has been found that the introduction of the weekly 
system of filing complaints in the two Courts is not quite satisfactory in 
practice. Evidently the authorities could not have contemplated any such 
difficulty as is really experienced in certain cases. For instance, in most of 
the mdrdmdrz (simple hurt) cases, as a rule, counter-complaints are filed, 
and not seldom the party complained against files a counter-complaint simply 
with the object of securing a compromise on easy terms. So long as there 
was only one Court, there was a check on such action. But, with the advent 
of the Court of the Additional City Magistrate, and the new weekly system of 
filing complaints in the two Courts alternatively, it has become very much 
easier for the party complained against in one Court to go and file a false case 
in the other Court which is, as a rule, not aware of any case that has already 
been filed in the former Court.......... Asan easy solution of this problem, 
we venture to suggest that the District Magistrate should empower the City 
Magistrate to transfer cases from one Court to the other, which would at once 
remove the whole difficulty, and justice would be secured without involving 
any unnecessary trouble and expense.’ 


61. “In another column a letter appears in connection. with the sale 


in Karachi of matches in boxes bearing the portrait 
Complaint about match- 


boxes bearing Tuilak’s 


¢ : : ’ ; 
portrait being sold in Long live Tilak.’ The matches are not, as might be 


FORT supposed, a swadeshi product, but are imported from 
Sind Gazette (17), 9th Belgium, thus deceiving the Indian buyer, who 
Feb. probably fondly imagines he is supporting a home 


industry, and offering a direct encouragement to 
disaffection. The placing of these matches on the market is a disgrace to the 
importers and, as our correspondent remarks, an insult to the local Indian 
community. We are not aware whether the Collector or any of the authorities 
have the power to stop the sale of these matches and confiscate the consign- 
ment, -but if so, they should take action unless further * ‘Importations are 
voluntarily stopped. + | 


of Tilak, together with the vernacular inscription 


4 


atk 


cae te 
5 eh one 
‘gy tee 


| @xercisec ore as. aie judg rmé Net as they ne be. We understand that. 
$n the preser mporters were lightly fined for not marking the 
fe 50 ds “with the country. of origin. Had. the Customs realised the nature of 
the consignment and insisted on every tox of matches being marked, the 
affect would have been to stop the importation entirely.......... Now, when 
a little wholesome severity would have served a most useful and salutary 
purpose, the Collector did not avail ‘himself, as we think he should have 
done, of his discretionary powers. We hope that the indignation, which 
has been aroused and which finds vent in another letter published to-day, 
ae will deter firms in future from endeavouring to make money by trading 
a on disloyalty.” — 


63. A correspondent writes to the Sind Gazette:—“I am glad to 
inform you that the Military authorities have at 

Cantonment scandal at last acceded to my request, and ordered Gulbaz 
Hyderabad (Sind). Khan, Cantonment Superintendent of Hyderabad 
Feb. Gazette (17), 12th (Sind), to prosecute me for my complaints to the 
ee authorities against him in order that the truth of 
my allegations may be proved in a court of law. 

On behalf of the public in whose “interest I took up the question, I am very 
grateful that the prosecution has been ‘ordered, but to secure the unterrorised 
evidence of witnesses I would further request that a time-limit should be 
given to Gulbaz in which to file his complaint, and that from now until the 
conclusion of the trial he should be suspended from his official position.” 
[The Sind Gazette commenting on the “above writes:—‘‘In another 
column will be found a letter from Mr. A. Najmuddin stating that 
the Military authorities have ordered -Gulbaz Khan, Superintendent 
of the Hyderabad Cantonment, to prosecute the writer for certain alle- 
re ; gations to the Cantonment authorities against Gulbaz. We most strongly 
| support our correspondent in his request that Gulbaz may be required to file 
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| oa his complaint within a given period, and that he may be suspended from his 
ee Official duties until the termination of the case. This ought most certainly 
ae | to be done in order that Mr. Aminuddin’s witnesses may feel perfectly free 
—) UCC to give their. evidence, which they may not do if Gulbaz is continued 
|| aeE in power.’ | 
\ ae Education. 
es - 64. “From the discussion of the Government proposals of University 
«ae Soe reform, which have appeared in the newspapers, it 
tia Comments on the letters seems that the proposals will meet with stronger 
Hom of the Bombay Govern- opposition than we anticipated. But it is not easy 
ae san on University -re- to make out the precise reason.......... - We are 
ha Indian Spectator (5), inclined to think that the apprehended opposition 
i ae 13th Feb. to the Government scheme is much exaggerated. | 
oe We cannot, especially, understand why there should 
ae he any opposition to the proposed abolition of useless examinations. It ought | 
|} to. be unnecessary for the reformer to labour at the abolition of the Matricula- 
ae tion and Previous Examinations as. University tests.......... The School Final 
aoe Examination makes the Matriculation unnecessary for those who do not wish 
} ae to pursue their education beyond the high school stage. The Previous 
| aaee _ Examination is at present the general education test for those who afterwards 
| take up certain sciences. But if the medical and other colleges will hold their 
:. a own entrance examinations, the University will be relieved of a duty which 
eens ought properly to be. discharged by the colleges concerned.......... The 


_.¢riticism with which we have much sympathy is that which asks whether it is 
in the interest of scientific education itself to exclude science from the B.A. 
iculum,....... Weare unable to admit that science is useless to a person 

. who does not wish to carry on original research in a laboratory, and whose 
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suecess in his future profession does not depend - upon his scientific: attain. 
ments. . On this line of reasoning, logic, moral philosophy and mathematics 
would be equally useless to arts graduates......... The main object in exclud- 
ing science from the B.A. curriculum, perhaps, is that if a number of students 
be not compelled to join the B. Sc. course if they care for science at all, the 
heavy expenditure involved in fitting up laboratories for the B. Sc. students 
may not have an adequate return, judged by the numerical test. But it must 
be: remembered that laboratories are made for students, and not students for 
laboratories. Moreover, if the teaching of English is not discontinued for the 
B. Sc. students after the first year, they may be useful in the public service 
and in the legal profession, and if they are given sufficient encouragement in 
these directions, they may take to the B. Sc. course in preference to the B. A.” 


abe *60. ” ‘The letter addressed by the Bombay Government to the local 
| University proposes to effect such radical changes 
Gujarati (26), 14th in the scope of medical examinations and the method 
Feb., Eng. cols. and manner of holding them that it has taken a good 
many people by surprise........... The ostensible 
reason alleged for the proposed changes is the desire of Government to insist 
on certain qualifications for certain classes of medical employment, as 18 the 
case in many other countries. ‘The Government,’ it is observed, ‘are, 
therefore, of opinion that the time has arrived for them to control the general 
competence of the medical profession, leaving it to the University to grant 
specialists’ degrees.’ This conclusion seems to us to be a clear instance 
of non: sequitur. Even now medical education is largely controlled by 
Government and whatever changes Government wish to carry out can 
be pressed by them upon the University......... The successful can- 
didates will not be entitled to obtain a degree as hitherto but only a 
diploma. The general standard of education for candidates for the 
diploma will be the Previous Examination.......... The course of studies 
prescribed for this class of students will be the same as is now exacted-by the 
University for the L. M.&%S. Examination. We, therefore, do not under- 
stand why this examination is to be withdrawn from the scope of the duties 
of the University and transferred to a special Board. We are aware of the 
complaints, right or wrong, which have been made for some years past against 
the manner in which the L. M.& 8. and the preliminary examinations are 
held. ‘The way to remove them is to call in outside examiners. We are also 
aware of the strong feeling of dissatisfaction that largely prevails at the poor 
quality of the instruction ‘that is imparted at the Grant Medical College. 
But we fail to see how the examinations for the diploma, merely because they 
are held by the Board, will be an improvement upon those held by the 
University or lead to an improvement of the efficiency of professional 
teaching. What is perhaps not. quite intelligible in the first five paragraphs 
of the Government letter becomes more intelligible on a careful perusal of the 
concluding paragraph. It is claimed that the scheme gives to Government 
‘control of the groundwork of medical education, and it is possible that more 
thoroughness might be gradually secured.’ The object seems to be to enforce 
a stricter standard and even to raise it after the examination has been trans- 
ferred to the new Board, in fact to carry out with the help of the Board what the 
University has so far not consented to do in the existing conditions of medical 
education in this presidency. Otherwise, we altogether fail to comprehend 
how the University has been suddenly found to be unfit to hold an examination 
which it has held since the foundation of the Grant Medical College, though 
strangely enough it is still deemed qualified to hold examinations for the 
Specialists’ and Honours Degrees. That is one of the greatest puzzles in the 
letter under consideration.......... We fail to see why the University should 
be displaced in favour of an officialised Board, even after the reconstitution 
of the University on the lines desired by Lord ‘Curzon’s Government.” 


*66. “It is universally known that pedagogy and priggishness go to- 
gether. The truth of this has lately been made most 

Kaiser-i- aaa (31), intensely manifest in the columns of a daily contem- 
(14th Feb., Eng. cols. © porary. Of late, certain proposals have been submit- 
| ted to the University in connection with the Arts 
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ee ee 


best ) oper secret:that: both the proposals have © 
bject-of iéism among the veteran members: of ‘the 
eiate who had ‘manfull} 1 for the better: the policy of the University 
in‘ all bran hee of ar gered for  wolliuigh thirty years and moré........... The 


Universities are certainly becoming departments of the State, and we challenge 


pe ag ai ic journalism,;. which is. nowhere so: ridiculously ‘rampant. as. in the 
slumns of a local contemporary;'to disprove that fact. Now. Government have: 


‘ately: ‘been busy-interfering, without much. thought and-less experience, with 


the Arts and Medical courses. But they: have slowly discovered that there: is. 
a strong and formidable: opposition. in the University. to both. Indeed.the 
Faculty» of Medicine has already condemned the proposed thoughtless 
programme of the medical studies which Government wanted to have. entirely 
in their own hands. And as to the Arts course it is known that it will have to 
run the gauntlet of most the hostile criticism....... Indeed we should not be 
surprised if it has its wholesome effect in radically modifying the course, the 
Matriculation Examination included. This is a broad open secret known to 
many interested in education outside the blind walls of ‘ Bombay Castle’ and 
the blinded precincts of the University where, since the passing of new 
Universities’ Act, priggish pedagogy is in the ascendent. No. wonder that a 
local contemporary, who holds a brief on the part of the pedagogues, along 
with Government, is moving heaven and earth for some weeks past to mislead. 
the public and endeavour to pour the vials of its wrath on those who are 
determined to oppose the ill-advised, ill-considered and _ ill-digested schemes 
whick have emanated from ‘ Bombay Castle’ where all educational light seems 


to us to be on a par with Egyptian darkness.” 


67. The communication made to: the University by the local Govern- 
ment according to the suggestions of the committee 
Bombay Samdchdr (60), appointed to revise the medical curriculum is open 
11th Feb. to. serious objections inasmuch as it is proposed to 
et transfer tthe conduct of the L. M. & S. Examination 
from the University to a Board of 13 persons presided over by the Surgeon- 
General. We doubt whether the Senate will accept these new proposals. 
Again, the examination will not be better conducted than at present, the 
examiners being Government servants who. have manifold duties to attend to 
besides the conduct of the examination. If there were any defects in the 
present medical course, Government could have removed them by creating 
the Surgeon-General either an additional member of the Senate or a syndic ; 
and he would have proposed the necessary changes from time to time. 
Government can adopt the new scheme with advantage in the case of the 
students of the various Government Medical schools at Ahmedabad, Hyder- 
abad, &c., by providing for a better medical training and making the new 
course one of four years after Matriculation. Some such course, if adopted, 
will not only provide Government with better qualified persons than the 
existing hospital assistants, but would prove advantageous to the public by 
increasing the number. of qualified medical men. 


68. “The Honourable Mr. Setalvad asked whether Governmens would 
state ‘what progress has been made regarding the 

Alleged need of a model proposal to establish a Model High School for 
High School for girls in Indian girls, planned to meet their educational 
Bombay city. requirements. The question was, as it turned 
Akhbdr- Souddgar (20), out to be, more than premature. It seems the 
11th Feb., Eng. cols. proposal had not even been conceived by Govern- 
ment, or received by them. Of course, the usual 

and inevitable excuse of the enipty purse was trotted out, but we think the 
less talk there is of ‘model educational institution,’ the better. We remem- 
ber that there was a good deal of talk about this. during the regume of Lord 
Harris. The Elphinstone College was to be made a ‘model’ college. The 
High School bearing the same name was to receive the same treatment. 
‘The Poona High School was to he raised to the same level. But all this tall 
‘talk has ended in nothing. For so far as we can see, the Neccan College is the 
‘only institution that has taken any forward strides towards improvement, and 
‘for this Government deserve no. thanks—for the whole credit belongs to ) Dr. 
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& o adopted: thre hane a as his special protége. 
e Klphinste pani Blame. hioh: the. most. atrant eulogists of 
, Goveddagent will turn mute. ‘There was:an Elphinstone High School once— 
when a native, for the first and last time, presided over its destinies, the late 
Mr. Vaman ‘Abaiji Modak, .C.I.E........... Inthe matter of space, the at 
Elphinstone School can. certainly afford to be generous—it has so much fl 
to spare! Whereas, just. fifteen years: ago. under a native Principal, it — Bt 
could not accommodate the stream. of students that kept flowing in—under 
a native: Principal ! ”’ : - ) 


7 i 
69. We are sorry, Government have replied in the negative to the i 
 Mdek Verieda : &D demand for a Model High School for Indian a 
6th Fob nities > girls in Bombay.. The fact that Government 
: have to spend a great deal, on the extension 


and improvement of Primary Education, does not justify their réply to this 
important question. -In Bombay there are only two or three Indian 
girls’ schools, and as most of them are owned and managed by Parsis, 
the number of non-Parsi students attending them is very small. Hence the 
need of a Model High School for girls entirely conducted by female teachers 
where the Hindus and the Muhammadans alike could send their girls. The a oe 
| reply of the Government is really discouraging ; but we are sure that, if any of Af sm 
| the advocates of female education were to make a handsome gift to endow ee 
a Model High School for Indian girls, Government would be ready to lend it 
a very substantial support. 


Municipalities. 


*70. “ After the lapse of nearly two years, the Drainage and Water- ( ae 
works scheme has once more come before the Poona ater 

ae City Municipality and the Poona public. It will be 
Comments on the Gov- remembered that under pressure from Government 
ernment Resolution onthe the Poona City Municipality agreed to undertake 


ee a ane the larger portion of the scheme on condition 


Cit that Government should agree to make a sub- AY eae 

Mahrdtta (9), 14th stantial grant towards the cost, that they should — o 

Feb. remit the balance of the plague loan still out- if ar 
| 


standing against their name, and moreover that Gov- 
ernment should also grant certain concessions which ‘the Municipality regard- ae 
ed as absolutely essential for carrying out the scheme. The scheme was ) ete 
submitted by the Bombay Government to the Government of India in Sep- Bi oy 
tember 1906.......... In this connection it is interesting to note that the i eee 
financial aspect of the Drainage question has made the Government of India a - 
pause and think as often as it was brought to their notice. In 1901 the total ‘i 
cost of the Drainage and Water-works scheme was estimated at Rs. 44,00,000; 
and the Bombay Government were persuaded by the then Sanitary Engineer, ‘=f 
Mr. Pottinger, that a sewage farm should be so far successful as to prove an : 
effective security fora prompt repayment of the loan if advanced by Gov- - 
ernment......... But the Government of India were apparently of a different a 
mind. After entering into the details of the profit and loss account, they pro- i 
nounced that the margin offered of insurance against the risk of over-sanguine 
estimates or unforeseen vicissitudes was quite insufficient ; and they expressed 
their unwillingness not only to give the big loan asked for but even to 
hypothecate their general credit to that extent; and they kindly advised the 
Municipality to prepare a less ambitious scheme the expenditure on which 
could eventually be met from regular sources of Municipal revenue. Seven 
years passed, and the Government of Bombay submitted another proposal | 
to the Government of India.. This time the cost of the scheme had been cut P|: 
down so as to reduce the amount of the loan to Rs. 20,00,000, and yet the ei 
Government of India do not appear to have overcome their doubts as to the © ‘i 
financial aspect of the scheme........... If the Government of India be iq 
justified in their doubts, when all that they were concerned with was - 
advancing a loan and hypothecating their credit to that extent, the greater 1a 
would be the justification for the Municipality when it has to incur the loan 
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‘be-earned excapt by. spending rd pees ‘aud 
dhs hard-cash ca | héoming "gales the full tiargin of extra ‘taxation 
oe Rd "the -Mniipality is reached, the ordinary xpenditure on Municipal 
sdministration is kept down at an irreducible minimum, and unless 
se it is inexorably decided to forego all improvéments for the xt thirty or 
for It is thus a task on which the Municipality cannot possibly 
Sater without an overpowering sense of responsibility, and on which the city 
public, cannot allow that. body. to enter without considering all the pros and 
cons of the question.......... “We feel it a satisfaction to note that the 
Collector, the Commissioner, and His Excellency the Governor and all their 
advisers are agreed that the Municipality has made praiseworthy . efforts .to 
finance the expenditure involved in the scheme and that the additional 
taxation preposed:to be imposed by that body is the maximum which the. eity 
can bear. It was, therefore,’ to be expected that at the time of the final 
settlement of the question Government would come forward with a substantial 
grant-in-aid and would also remit the plague: loan. And we are 
glad that this they have now done. The.latest Government Resolution on 
the subject, dated 5th December 1908, which was laid-before the Municipality 
at a recent meeting of that Body, states that Government approve of the 
proposal ‘to construct two-thirds of the Drainage and the whole of the Water- 
works scheme without a sewage farm at-a cost of Rs. 20,00,000, and that 
Government are prepared to recommend the Poona City Municipality to the 
Government of India for the grant of a loan of Rs. 12,00,000 at 4 per cent. - 
a for forty years. They are, moreover, prepared to make a free. grant of | 
til! | ‘Rs. 6,00,000 from Provincial revenues and also to remit the balance of the 
| Plague: loan of about: Rs. 2,00,000. and to grant the necessary concessions as. 
hon to the quantity and rate. of canal water........... There is, however, one point. 
te in the Government Resolution which. it is impossible to overlook, and which 
i i in the opinion of many people would have the effect of taking away all the 
grace out of the liberality otherwise shown by Government........... The 
Government Resolution says that Government have decided to retain absolute 
control over the disposal of the effluent and to appropriate its proceeds to. 
themselves. Now supposing the effluent to be given to cultivators to be used 
by them for manuring sugar-cane and other crops and assuming its 
proceeds to be at least Rs. 25,000 a year, its capitalised value comes to about 
Rs: 6:00.000.......... This aspect of the question at once puts the present 
liberality of Government in a bad light, and we confess to a painful surprise 
in common with the City Municipality in this matter. Rightly. did the City 
Municipality, at its recent meeting, express its surprise and give Government: 
to understand in clear though respectful terms that it could not agree to part: 
with the proceeds of the effluent......... . Inevery profit and loss statement 
made on account of the scheme the effluent, whatever its value, was uniformly 
shown to the credit side in favour of the Municipality. And‘in fact at the 
deliberations of the special financial Committee, presided over by the 
Collector, far from the effluent being given up to Government it was distinctly 
decided that the effluent should be sold to cultivators by the Municipality on 
its own account........... We wonder how His Excellency the Governor was 
persuaded to decide to appropriate the proceeds of the effluent to Government. 
when not one word was exchanged between them and the Municipality on 
the subject.. We, therefore, earnestly appeal to His Excellency the Governor 
to bestow his best thought on this subject, and remove this obstruction to the 
long delayed Drainage scheme. The Drainage scheme is already far from being 
popular; and it would certainly be very “hard upon the Municirality to be 
called upon to undertake its execution under such extremely excessive 
financial pressure. 
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71. “The Honourable Mr. Navrojee Vakil asked, at the last meeting of 

_, the Bombay Legislative Council, ‘if Government. 

Slaughter-houses in would consider the advisability of removing the 
eet ee ied (30), Slaughter-house at Ahmedabad outside the city walls 
< \.. NO Feb, ‘Soe. sie > on sanitary grounds.’ The Government replied to 
ok ON mn | this, by stating that ‘it is not contrary to the. 


 Sarhoyh & 


provisions ofthe District Municipal Act to construct-slaughter-houses withit 


fnuhicipal limits.: Government can only interfere. in the matter when a 


municipality ‘has made default in the performance of any duty imposed on 


it‘by or under the Act.’ This can hardly be deemed satisfactory.......... 


A municipality may have been perfectly justified in doing a certain thing 
under the Act, but’still is must be held to be open to friendly advice and 
suggestions from'Government or the public. That a slaughter-house 
18 & Nuisance in a thickly populated town cannot be denied. Again it must 
be remembered that Ahmedabad has a large Hindu population to which the 
slaughter-house must be perfectly repulsive.......... We still wish that Gov- 
érnment would take up the matter, and see if something cannot be done 


7 oT with the: suggestion made by the Honourable Mr. Navrojee 
V akil,.”’ | | . we 


12, A quarterly. general meeting of the Dhulia (West Khdndesh) 

2 | | Municipality was held on 3rd February under the 
Comments on the presidentship of the Collector. Among the items of 
aan agg Ps y 7? business transacted at the meeting was the election 
Dhulia "(West "Kh indesh) of a non-official President and a Vice-President for 
Municipality under the *2¢ Municipality under the new rules. It was also 
new rules. : resolved at the meeting to appoint a Chief 
Arydvart (100), 8rd Feb. Executive officer for the Municipality on a salary 
| of Rs. 200—10—250. We wust say that the 
concession of a non-official majority in the Municipality has been too 
dearly purchased by the appointment of such a costly Executive officer. 
It was most improper on the part of the Municipality to impose on 
itself this new burden in its present embarrassed circumstances. In his reply 
to the address of the Karachi Municipality, His Excellency the Governor has 
clearly declared that Government never wished to thrust Executive officers on 
any Municipalities whose financial circumstances were unequal to meet such 
additional burdens. At any rate we think that the salary of the Chief Execu- 
tive officer ought not.to have been fixed so very high by the Dhulia Munici- 
pality. Ks. 150 per mensem rising to Rs. 200 would, we think, have sufficed. 


*73. “ The official Gazette of the Bombay Government announced last 
week the appointment of Dr. Jivraj Ghelabhai Doshi 
Comments onthenomi- ®24 Mr. Dadiba Khurshedji Mehta to the two 
nation of Dr. J. G. Doshi Vacancies in the local Municipal Corporation. Now 
and Mr. D. K. Mehta as With regard to these two nominations it is really 
Councillors in. the Ah- difficult to understand the principle which has 
medabad Municipality. guided the authorities. We have, of course; nothing 
_ Praja Bandhu (35), to say personally against the two new Councillors, 
14th Feb., Eng. ess but it. cannot be denied that the selection of two 
_ permanent residents of the city having an abiding 
interest in its welfare would have been far more preferable. The field for 
such a selection is pretty large, and the authorities would not have experi- 
enced any difficulty at all in selecting the right sort of persons from among 
the permanent inhabitants of the city. Holding this opinion as we:do, we 
commend it to the authorities concerned, who we trust will pay adequate 
attention to it should a vacancy in the Corporation take place in future.” 


Native States. 


74. In the course of a long article on the alleged oppression of the 

.,  Thakors of Tintoi and Karcha by the Maharaja of 

Alleged maladminis- Jdar the Mahi Kdntha Gazette remarks :—The 
aon esa Bhayadts and the Sardar Patawats of Idar have long 
ah th eb Se a enjoyment of the Customs and Brewery 
duties of the State and hence the orders issued by the 
Maharaja Sir Pratapsing to deprive them of these privileges are illegal. Much 
more so are the actions of the Maharaja in forcing the Sardars to submit to 
these orders, while their legality is in dispute. These actions very cléarly 
bring out the maladministration which is going on in the State. An order 
has been issued depriving the Tintoi Thakor of his criminal powers, because 
he has dared to apply to the British Government against the previous order. 
The Karcha Thakor has the misfortune to see his brother Gulabsing fined 
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basi er tar “gourts to Or 
: the heads of. admix ist 
‘and: has | jsened a, rule, prohibiting. the engagement of “any. 
“or barrister from outside the State. here the will of the Prince; 
aulatsingji, is supreme, and maladministration is a striking feature 
“State. “We. request the British: ‘authorities to make an-exhaustive 
Aguity into.the administration, arid to give redress to the oppressed, especially 
8. Sardars and the Patdwats: of the State among whom discontent is growing 
every day, ee 


78: The confessions. of the-accused. in the Kolhapur benab case illustrate 


‘Commeania on, the. Kél- what strangely corrupt ideas of justice are entertained 
i hehe testy ones’ by the Police. All the accused have withdrawn 
at (118), 12th Feb: their confessions, and the revelations they have made 
_in Courtof the Police machinations are blood-curdling, 
Mr: Kincaid: himself has attached no value to the. confessions recorded Py 
Messrs: Dilvar and Ghatge and has acquitted some of the. accused. It is 
distinct danger to the British rule that such black deeds should be ainda 
under its very nose. It isnot. desirable that an impression should prevail 
amongst therpeople that, the Police. Department is.meant to torture and wring 
out’ confessions from: ‘hem. We hope the English would.save us from slavery 


to the Police. 


Intelligence extracted from:-the Press.. 


*76, The Ramdas Day was celebrated in Shantaram Chawl in Bombay 

| on the.12th of: February 1909 and the two following 

_ Report’ of the celebra- days. Dr. Sambave delivered a lecture on the great- 
tions of the Ramdds Day nogs of saints on the 13th of February 1909. Next 


in Bombay and Poona 


‘pe day; sports were held, and Mr, L. B. Bhopatkar deli- 

nergy: CHP SPD Ae vered an'address on the mission of Ramdas. Mr. 
S. K. Damle presided on the occasion. Mr. Bhopatkar laid stress on the fact 
that Ramdas differed in one point materially from the older saints in that he 
induced the people to strive for religious culture side by side with doing 
patriotic work. Mr. Bhopatkar requested the audience assembled to bear in 


mind the mission of Ramdas and act up to his advice. The Ramdas Day 


was also celebrated in Poona and in the course of the celebration Messrs. 
Pangarkar and Khadilkar delivered lectures eulogising the work of the saint. x 


77. The following advertisement appears in the Rdshtramat :—The 
Vartaman Agency, 7 Bhatwadi, Girgaum, Bombay, 

Advertisement of the are the sole agents in India of ‘the fortnightly paper 

Indian Agency for the §vardjya published in London and edited by Bepin 


Swardjya newspaper and 
the Hind Nationalist acreage! ee apd oogae neeoey oom also peep 
Agency of London. _ entrusted wi e work of registering the names o 


Rdshtramiat. (45), 11th the share-holders of the Hind Nationalist Agency, 


‘Peb. London, and of receiving money for their shares, 


The price of each share is Rs. 15. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


| Ofes.ct the Oriental Translator to Government, 


 Boorstarsat, Bombay, 19th February 1909. 
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Bombay ... ---| Bi-weekly ... 
Bi a el Wee 
Bombay ... -+-| Daily oe 
‘Navséri «| Weekly... 
Do. bes e-| Do. ese 
Ahmedabad ...| ~‘Dow as 
Karachi... Bi-Weekly ... 
Surat me of | Weekly - 
Ahmedabad el Do. =n 
| 
Bombay... eee} Monthly... 
Do. ‘ss ...| Fortnightly 
Surat ‘ss +o Weekly — ... 
Do. ia ---| Do. ase 
Karachi... ial ee oe 
| 
| Ahmedabad ...| Monthly... 
| 
Bombay ... -»-| Weekly... 
Do. exe «+ Fortnightly 
ger seer ooo} Weekly... 


sie 


Damji. Raévji Sh4h; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
Baatte) ; 82. 


Pirozshah Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A. ; Parsi; 


Falchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 23. 


Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 
Muhammadans (Memons). 


Mohunlél Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shriméli 
Bania) ; 26. 


Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
28. 

Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
56. 

Rewashankar Jagjiwan Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 46. ; 

Abdul Vahed Haji Gulam Muhammad 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 

Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brdhman); 
46. 

Kaikhosru Manekji 
B.A. ; Parsi; 40. 
Motilal Chhotdélal Vydés; Hindu (Audich 

Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati; 
Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 


Harivallabhdas Prdnvallabhdds 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 


Dave ; 


Minochehcr-Homiji, 


Parekh ; 


Noorkhaén Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 


Narbhayshankar J agjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
Brdhman) ; 39. 

Hormas}i Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 iva pis 

Hiralal Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shrimali 
Bania) ; 28. 


Manilal Chhabaram Bhait ; Hindu se 


Keshavlal Harivithaldas; Hindu 


Shrimau Bania) ; 44. 


(Das 
Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. 
Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 shi 
Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohéna); 42... 


A’nandshankar Papubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


Janakprasid Laboora4m; Hindu (Kéanya- 
kubja Brdhman); 31. 

Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu 

(North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 


Shankrapa Gudiyappa Basrimara ; Hindu 
(Devang) ; 40. 


Bindo Nérdyan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Bréhman) ; 33. 
K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu amen Brah- 


| 


| man); 25. 


teen Gopal Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 46. 
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108 


104 


108 


109 
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116 | 


| 
Karmanuk... 


Bhagwa Zenda 


Belgaum Samachar | 


Chandrakant 


Chandrodayi 


Chikitsak 


Deshakdlavartaman 


Dharma 


eee eee 


Dharwar Vritt 
Dinbandhu 
Dnyan Chakshu 
Dnydn Sagar 
Hindu Punch .:. 
Jagadddarsh 
Jagad Vritt 
Kal.:. 


Kalpataru ... 


Kesari 
Khabardar 


Khandesh Samackir 


Khandesh Vaibhav 


vee 


tee 


desh). 
Sholapur ... 
Ratndgiri ... 


Miah} (West Khan- 


Poona 


Wai (Satdra) 


Chikodi (Belgaum) . 
Chiplun 
giri). 
Belgaum ... 


(Ratna- 


Erandol 
Khandesh). 


Wai (Satara) “ 


(East 


Dharwar 
Bombay 


Poona 

Kolhapur 
Théina ... 
Ahmednagar 
Bombay 


Poona 


Sholapur 


Poona 


Do, 
Belgaum 


Pérola (East Khan-' 


desh), 
Dhulia (West Khén- 
desh 


Kumthn (Kanara) 


Vengurla (Ratna- 
girl). 


Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly 


Published 
month. 


Monthly . 


Weekly 


Do. wea 


Do. 
Fortnightly 


Weekly 


eee 


eee, 


XKrishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman).- 


Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Ramprasid ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brdhiman); 44. 


Dhondo Kaéshinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 26. © 


Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu ne recht 
Brihman) ; 21. 


Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman) a 86, 

Hari Dharmardéj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
81. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; 
paéwan Brahman) ; 27 


Hindu (Chit- 


Hari Bhikéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 


(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu — 
Brahman); 44. 


(1) A’béji Ramchandra Savant; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 48. (2) Ramchandra Krishna 
Kamat; Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah- 


man) ; 25. 

Mahddey Pandurang Joshi; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

Kashinaéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 52. ) 


S. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhdda Brabman) ; 
33. 
Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
41, 
Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; 
Brahman) ; 44. 
Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 42. 
Kashinéth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 55. 


Hindu (Saraswat 


Krishnarazao Arjun’ Keluskar; Hindu 
(Mahratta) ; 45. 
Purshotham Bapuji Khare, B.A.; Hindu 


(Chitpadwan Brahman) ; 31. 


Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
| 


Brahman) ; 51. 

Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawanj. 
Brahman) ; 41. | 

Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 

Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brdhman) ; 21. 

Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 

Yédav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd 
Saraswat) ; 52. 


Raémkrishna Gopdl Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 31. 
Jandérdhan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hinde 


yan 
(Siraswat Brahman) ; 82, 
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164 


Maharashtra Pragati 
Mahéardshtr& Vritt 


Moda Vritt is 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumukshu ae 


Nagar Samachar ... 


Nasik Vritt ere 


Nydya Sindhu ... 
-Paisa Fund SMa 


Pandhari Mitri. ... 


Parikshak ... ‘om 


Prabhat ... ee 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Pragati... ee 
Prakash ... os 
Prakashak 7 
Pratod ... svi 
Pudhari” ... vida 
Rashtramukh _.... 
Samalochak ae 
Satyi Shodhak ... 
Shivaji Vijaya =... 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Sayaji Vijay 


Shri Saraswati Mandir 
Shri Shahu “ 
Shubh Suchak .., 
Sudhakar ... oe 
Sudharak ... © ss 


Sumant ... ee 


Vande Mataram ... 
eee cg aoe 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasdr. - ane 
Vyapéri... ove 


Warkari ee a 


ManaTHi—continued, 


_ @@° 


Bhiwandi (Thana)... 


Satéra 
Wai (Satara) 
Bombay ... 


Poona oe 


Ahmednagar 


Bombay ... 


Pandharpur (Shola- 


pur). 
Belgaum ... “ 
Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 
Jalgaon (Kast Khan- 
desh). 
Kolhapur ... ion 
Satara sis... a 
Bijapur... ‘i 


Islampur (Satara)... 


Barceaa a. 


Mahad (Kolaba) 


Hubli (Dhirwar) 


Ratnagiri ... 
Sholdpur ... 
Do. va 
Bombay ... 
Do. si 
Satara ... 
Do. gue 
Pen (Kolaba) 
Poona eee 


Karad (Satdra) 


Poona mee 


Karwar (Kanara) 


Bombay ... 


Wai (Satira) 


Poona wn 


Pandharpur (Shola- 


pur). 


eer 


ee. 


Monthly ee - 


Weekly gees 
Do. : vie 
Daily os | 
Weekly _... 
Do. ins 
Do. “ss 
Do. vie 
Do. chs 


.| Monthly ... 


Weekly... 
Do. ae 


Monthly ... 


Weekly _... 
Do. ove 
Do. ies 
Do. ¥ 
Do. ve 
Do. oi 


Thrice a month 


Monthly ... 


-| Weekly... 


Do. Ps 
Do. oe 
Do. nae 


Monthly ... 


Weekly... 
Do. ae 
Do. or 
Do. ese 
Do. ae 


Thrice a month 


Monthly ... 


Weekly... 


, Fortnightly 


.| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar ; 


.|Vaman Hari Dhavle; 


Govind Gangadhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu. 


Péndurang Babaji Bhosle ; 
tha) ; 42. 


.| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brdhman) ; 29. 


Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 
ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 38. 


Do. do. rae 


Lakshuman Ramchandra  Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali) ; 27. 


Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 24. 


.| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 34. 


Antaji Damodhar Kale ; 
Brahman) ; 40. 


Hindu (Devrukha 


.| Govind Sakhérdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 44. 


Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
.|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 


LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 44. 
Hindu (Puncham 


Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 
Jain); age 45. 

Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 

Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

- Hindu 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. 
Vasudev Purshottam Sathe ; 

shani Brdhman) ; 32. 
Balkrishna Raoji Palwankar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 


Hindu (Dak- 


Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 


Brahman) 30 

Shridhar Hani Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 

Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50.. 


Hindu 


Damodar Sdvlaram Yande; Hindu (Maréa- 
tha) ; 43. 
Mahadev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 
Hindu (Karhdda 
Hindu 


Hindu (Chitpa- 


Brahman); 28. - 

Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale ; 
(Chitpawan Brahman). 
Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; 

wan Brahman) ; 50. 


Vinayak Ramchandra J oshi, B.A. ; Hindu! 


(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 41. 

Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni ; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapur Hindu ( Sawasta) ; Brdéh- 
man ; 35. 

Hari Raghunath a 
pawan Brahman) ; 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 

(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... ia 

(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brd4hman). 

Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bradhman) ; 55. 

Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man) ; 42, 


Vitbal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpé 
Bréhman); 35. - 


Hindu (Maré- 


Hindu (Chit-| 
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ve ose] Sukkor (Sind) ...| Weekly... 3... Shd4ms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham-| 600 
pL iat aT madan (Abro) ; 24. | 


hose, ows} dr khanna (Sind) oo} Do. es ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) About 
pee te hoy ia sage (Khatri) ; 35. 1,000 


-++ ese] Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 


4 
ee -«-| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... .-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 650: 


169 | Sind Kesari ne .»-| Shikaérpur (Sind) ...| Do. bat ...| Chel4ram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550: 


Urovv. 


170 | Bombay Puneh Bahddur.... Bombay ......| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 2,000 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


171 | Guru Ghantél Punch .... Do.  ......{ Do... _—«..| Syed. Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali) 500 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


142 | Habib-ul-Akhbar ... a DO. oe a a is ...| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad) 1,000 
Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 


’ 


178 } Jém-i-Jahannuma .--| Jalgaon (East; Do. an ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 500: 
Khandesh). Muhammadan ; 48. 
174 | Liberal... bs ...| Bombay... ose] 0. ave ...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 500° 
‘ Amir Ali ; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 
175 | Sult4n-ul-Akhbér | Do. .. ee] Daily =... ~—— «| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1, 500° 
, 
176 | Urdu Daily a eee i oe ne ae sie | veg 


GudSara’tr axnp Hriwpr. 


177 |Jan  ... ...  ..| Bombay...  ...| Weekly... ...| Bhégubhéi Fatechand Karbhiri; Hindu! 9,400 


(Shdwak Bania) ; 36. . 
178 | Jain Mitra vi aa oe oes ...| Fortnightly ..| Gopéldds Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain); 1,000 
38. 


MarA’THI AND Ka’NARESE . 


179 | Chandrika ... ic ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
; 3 Brahman) ; 35. 


Notes.—A. ‘The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are. 
printed in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 
shove list is printed in brackets after the name. 

C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (34 or @/ is the last letter of a word,. 
the accent is deft out, and the short a (3{ = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has. 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as- 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the- 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


» 
. 


Additions to, and alterations 


No. | Nameof Publication, | Where Published, Riition. Name, caste and age of Editor, | Chrous 
ANGLO- MARATHI, : | 
45a: Sardesdi Vijaya ...  ...| Swantvadi roo] Weekly =. vod eeeces ‘ oe 
: AnGio-SInpDal. : : ° ; 
48a! Larkana Gazette ... ..-| Larkana (Sind) ...; Weekly... cool coeces ove 
49a! Sind Gazette ..  «.. Do. a ee ee eerie i 
Gosara'tr, | 
85a) Shri Sayaji Gazette vee} BATOdR — ave oo.| Weekly eo " geccee | oe 
: MaRatTHI, | | 
119a| Kémgér Saméchér —....| Bombay ... «..| Weekly a awe Natech Appéji Dravid, MLA,; Hindul  . 
Deshasth Brdhman) ; 34, 
| Urpv. 
vee Shamsher-i-Hind ... w./ Bombay... veel Weekly cee ares eevee 7 cee 


N.B.—(a) The Editor of No. 20 is Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor, Parsi. 
6) The Editor of No. 112 is Vithal Gopal Kokate, 
c) Nos. 184 and 144 have ceased to be published. 

Nos. 41 and 42 are edited by Mr. Dravid only. The present numbers of circulation of the papers are 2,800 and 


2,500 respectively. 


e) The Editor of No. 112 is dead, The paper has ceased to be published temporarily. 
(f) The Editor of No. 118 is Sadashiv Laxman Soman ; Hindu. 

) No. 145 is published at Islampur and Satara. 
h) No. 109 has ceased to be published. 


(i) No. 50 has been changed into Weekly. 
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a 1. . @ Bver sings “he asodasion to the thione His Aajesty Sivaitenpeoe”: 


Edward has shown distinctly that he is actuated: by 
“His Majesty the King. the same spirit towards his Indian sabjects as wnoved 
- Brhparor s speech at the hig gracious MOGhELso<sss. 04 The speech delivered 
open 4 of va Parliamen- yesterday on the~opening of Parliament is the first 
| Oriental ‘ete | 0 after the message which His Majesty sent to his 
17th Feb. ’ Indian subjects and which brought to them 
substantial blessings in the shape of the Reform 
scheme. The universal welcome accorded to this is, thefefore, alluded 
to fittingly in this speech. There is one thing more which deserves 
the close attention of Indian and English politicians. It is that His 
Majesty hopes. that the Bill for the reforms may be passed in such a 
way as to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of Indians without difference 
of race and colour. This is a distinct snub to those mischief-mongers 
who have formed themselves into a clique to defeat the good objects 
of the Reform scheme by fighting against it in both the Houses. The 
pronouncement of His Majesty will go a great way towards strengthening the 
hands of Lord Morley and our friends in England and towards defeating the 
designs of several retired Anglo-Indians whose chief object after their retire- 
ment seems to be to retard the progress of a people who are still paying them 
handsome pensions. An Indian speaking or writing against reform measures 
and thus thwarting the good intentions of Government would be deemed 
seditious. Can those Englishmen who try to thwart the Bill providing for 
‘ equality of treatment to the Indian people ’ and ‘ measures to satisfy their 
legitimate aspirations,’ as presaged in the King’s Speech, be doomed seditious 
or not?” 


*2Z. “His Majesty the King’s speech from the Throne is on this occa- 
Cujardti (26), 2st Feb. sion of more than usual interest. The references to 
ety at hha (34) international politics have an interest of their own 
txt: Feb., ‘tne. cols, ..—s-: amt: England. But the allusions to British and Asiatic 
sollte are of direct importance to this country....... 
The reception which Lord Morley’s scheme of reforms has met with in India 
has given pleasure to His Majesty as it has to Lord Morley. The assurance 
given by- the latter, and reaffirmed in the King’s speech, makes it positively 
certain that a Bill dealing with the matters which require legislative sanction 
will be introduced in Parliament at the earliest opportunity. His Majesty is 
emphatic in conveying his real wishes to the people of India........... It is, 
indeed, a highly encouraging declaration, and we are glad it has been made at 
a time ‘when all sorts of “reactionary and hostile writers and critics are busy 
creating a variety of obstacles to prevent the fruition of Lord Morley’s 
reforms........... India is deeply interested in the continuance of the Liberals 
in power and of Lord Morley at the head of the India Council, and we tn India 
shall watch with the deepest interest the course of political events in England.” 
[The Parsi writes :—‘“ When the King spoke of the unification of South Africa 
it would have been a good opportunity to remind the Africanders that 
their brotherliness might well be extended a little further, so as to embrace 
within its fold the Indian subjects of the Empire. That it: did not, does 
not reflect any great credit on the sincerity of a Government which came 
into power chiefly on the recommendation of its humane feelings towards 
Chinamen. That Indians are treated in the same country worse than either 
Chinamen or Negroes seems not to concern them at all.” 


8. “The first great doctrine on which Lord Morley has had to lay 
stress is that of ‘settled facts.’.......... There were 
two principal questions to which the doctrine had to 

Lord Morley and the be applied—the partition of Bengal, and the distribu- 
new scheme of Reforms. ; | ia 
East and West (3), for tion of work between the military members of the 
Feb. nas Government of India. As Lord Morley emphasised 
the-doctrine, it was a matter of etiquette and of 


constitutional practice as between the two great 


political gags of England. What application had it ‘> India, with its moma 
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al Chneern ; withdrawal from. 4. completed measure, 


ee in deference to hostile agitation, may be considered to involve a loss of prestige, 


but no question of constitutional policy arises.as between one party and another. 
Tt may, however, arise as: between one Viceroy and another. Though the 
Government of India is vested in several individuals constituting a corporation 
aggregate, ‘the ‘public are in. the habit of holding the Viceroy responsible for 
the acts of his Government. Apart, therefore, from the question of prestige, 
if the partition of Bengal had been modified after the retirement of the Viceroy 


- in whose'time it was effected, the public would have interpreted the measure 


as’ a reversal ‘of Lord Curzon’s policy by Lord Minto. Both belong ta the 
same party of English politics, and yet the reversal of the accomplished fact 
would have been open to the same objection as Lord Morley raised on consti- 
tutional grounds applicable to the politics of his own country, Whether we 
rely on the doctrine of prestige, or we regard the succession.of one Viceroy 
after another in the same light as the replacement of one party by another in 
England, the result in such cases is the same. Some time must elapse between 
the accomplishment of a measure and its reversal, and the personalities associat- 
ed with the former must fade from the view and from the public memory ; 
otherwise, the reversal jars on one’s sense of propriety and decency.......... 
Those who feel that the doctrine of settled facts has been wrongly applied to 
the partition of Bengal have poured ridicule upon that doctrine itself. 
Properly construed, it is the moral foundation of all stable Governments. 
Eastern Governments have been unstable, because the actors on the political 
stage have sought to gratify their own personal ambition and to carry. out 
their own individual views, instead of preserving the continuity of the 
policy of the Impersonal State. Constant change of policy, according to the 
whim of the man in power, shakes the public confidence, and destroys the 
interest of the people in the affairs of their country.......... In the East, 
more than in tha West, custom is the great. regulating and steadying force 
which minimises the evil of instability in the higher strata of society to the 
masses below..:........ Custom safeguards the masses of the population 
against the consequences of court intrigues and the change of rulers. And 
what is custom but a settled fact, or a body, of settled facts, and of rules based 
on those facts? In its extended applicaticn the doctrine of settled facts -is 
the best answer that can be given to the idle inquiry which is unsettling the 

minds of not a few young men in this country—why India should per- 
manently remain a part of the British Empire. India has been successively 
invaded by eonquering tribes, and if facts of conquest are never to be taken 
as selitled, we may have to set up a Government by the Bhils, the Santals, 
the Todas, and other tribes supposed to be aboriginal.......... The emphasis 
which Lord Morley has had to lay on the doctrine of settled facts is due to the 
accident of some of the measures of the previous Government having 
provoked opposition and bitter criticism. The normal progress of the country 
has elicited from him the equally important dictum that while British 
imstitutions cannot be transplanted into India with all their features—the 
growth of centuries in peculiar conditions—the spirit of such institutions 
may yet bear transplantation. Lord Morley perceives the danger of the 
internal machinery of Government refusing to adjust itself to the rapidly 
changing external conditions. The necessity for such adjustment arises 
from the proved communicability of the spirit of Western institutions to 
the East. A belief in the immutability of the Hast will expose the fond 
believers-to the surprise and pain of startling disillusionments ; and if it results 
in opposition to change and progress, it may spell disaster......... The vague 
and mysterious talk about Western institutions being transplanted into India 
resolves itself into the question whether the people of India have the capacity 
and the public spirit to manage their own affairs as well and efiiciently as 
most civilised nations of the West are admitted to be doing. Doubt is cast 
upcen that capacity because in the past the people allowed power to pass into 
the hands of adventurers, whose authority they could not constitutionally 
limit. Judged by this test, any nation or tribe may easily be shown to be 
devoid of the capacity for self. government, and it would be equally easy to 
prove the contrary........ The form of government which prevails in a country 
dépends upon so many adventitious circumstances that any inference there- 


‘ 


~~ 


from as to innate and fixed characteristics of the people would be misleading 
and erroneous. What is ‘public spirit’? Is it essentially different from 
the love.of one’s own clan or caste? Both are different forms of the altruistic mu 
sentiment. The altruism which radiates from the home to the utmost limits “ee 
of a tribe or community may be trusted to pervade a wider sphere, with ty 
suitable training...... The cosmopolitan sentiment finds expression in the best 
teachings of the sages of every Kastern country, and what the few have felt, 
the many are capable of feeling............. He who is capable of working 
disinterestedly for his community is by nature not incapable of extending 
his altruism to the municipality within which he lives, or his district, his 
province, or his country. The seed that may develop into the tree 
is in him: the prejudices which arrest and circumscribe the development 
have to be removed. ‘The defect is not so much in his character as in 
training and surroundings, and possibly in the imagination which is 
unable to wander over large areas, and take in too many details............. 
Lord Morley’s recognition of the ‘ apt intelligence ’ of the people of India, and 
their capacity to manage the affairs of their country, does not remain a matter 
of compliment in State despatches and in Parliamentary speeches........... It 
is to be worked out in a series of important reforms. While others might harp chk ase 
upon the trite circumstance that India is not yet a united nation, and occupy Ramee 
themselves merely with the immediate task of securing representation to pes 
minorities in elective bodies, Lord Morley looks to the future: he has placed 
an ideal before himself and wishes to facilitate the march of the people towards 
it by bringing together the various communities to work for a common end 
hand in hand. His scheme of electoral colleges has been as hastily and as 
strongly objected to in some quarters as his doctrine of settled facts was in 
others. That scheme may require a modification to suit the local conditions 
of one or another part of the country. Its object is to prevent the component 
parts of the population from drifting away from one another, each in pursuit 
of the privileges vouchsafed to it by Government, without making any effort 
to bridge the gulf between them. If each community forms a separate and 
exclusive electorate, and if its busintss with other communities be to scramble 
for more seats and to assert rival interests, instead of throwing their interests 
into the common hotchpot, India may remain as disunited as ever. Indeed, 
the gulf between the communities may widen, if they are taught to assert and 
ficht for their separate interests. While it is true that a practical statesman 
should not ignore the present differences between the component: elements, it 
is equally true that'a progressive Government should teach them to sink their 
differences gradually and endeavour to evolve future harmony. While Lord 
Morley is willing to reserve a certain number of seats to the Muhammadans 
and other minorities in the Legislative Councils, he desires that in electing 
the special representatives, the various communities should combine at one 
stage or another of the election, so that they may understand and learn to 
appreciate the true purpose of reserving the special seats. The object is not 
to emphasise and perpetuate differences, but to provide for the differences that 
happen to exist at the present stage of the evolution of the community. The 
majority. must be taught to recognise its duty to the minorities, while the 
minorities should not be encouraged to believe that they are a specially 
favoured class who may remain careless of the future, relying always on the 
interference and protection of Government on the presentation of a petition.” 
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4, “If the Reform scheme of Lotd Morley be carried out as formulated, 
there is clear evidence that it will not mean India 

3 for the Indians, but India for the Hindus.......... Hf 

FR aco Polegoaph-f2- That the scheme in. its entirety can be launched il 
. at once nobody in his senses believes. The & 
.Muhammadans and such of the lower classes of Hindus, who understand 4 
the matter and are able to form an opinion, dread the revival of what 
they consider will become a Brahmin ascendency, and the renewal of 
every kind of caste favouritism and prejudice.......... It will cause no 
great surprise, if the whole scheme of the reforms when they-come to 
be placed before the people of India will cause a very serious wave of 
racial feeling to spread over the land. ‘Ihe outcastes, if they had a voice, and © 
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would: also ibened re] presentatives of thelr own 
other Indi: e Eurasians of Calcutta and 
adras are already ¢ »-sign, while the other communities also are not 
“fikely to remain abso oe silent,......... It is tolerably clear by this time 
that if these aoe are carried out in their entirety, as proposed, it ‘will be 
. the firs ; step i in the break down of British rule, and will give a stimulus to 
aa ™ ial antipathies which have lately been in abeyance.” 

ee. Eo Bott The article in Blackwood’s Magazine written by Sir Charles 
Roe es Crosthwaite, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the 
he _ Comments on ‘Sir North-West Provinces and member of the Viceroy’s 
= Crosthwaite’s Qouncil, is impolitic and mischievous.......... He 
Megasing. Blackwood’s thinks that if the repressive measures had been taken 
" ‘Mahrdtta (9), lst three years ago, the present much-heard-of unrest 
Feb. - ; would not have come into existence. ‘The Hindu 
leaders cleverly took advantage of the Bengal 
partition and used it for their own ends.’ ‘ But the widespread conspiracy is 
a purely Hindu conspiracy, closely connected with the Cow societies. In its 
method it is as much fanatical as political, and directed as much against the 
‘Musalmans as against the British.’ Commenting on the excellence of the 
Summary Justice Act, Sir Charles quotes appreciatively Lord Lansdowne’s 
ar | remarks that the disseminator of seditious literature is as great a criminal as 
. @ dynamiter.......... Sir Charles advises that the Conservative classes, the 
fae magnates of British India, ought to be rallied to the side of Government, and 
thinks that as the Hindus, ‘Gokhale and others’, have been hanging about 
) Westminster throughout the autumn, so the Muhammadans are besieging 
: the India Office now. : He does not think that Jiberty of discussion and 
die interpellation should be given in any Legislative Council without the 
approval of the Governor. The izzzat of the Indian public servants ought 
to be held sacred and should not be allowed to be at the mercy of 
the unrestrained native Councillor. These are some of the ideas expressed 
by the retired .Lieutenant-Governor in his article. They display the 
lack of insight and statesmanship which officers of the type of Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite: show even after many years’ service in India. When such 
views are propounded by high officials after years of administrative work 
and thought, one wonders at the crude notions which might have influenced 
the administration of these rank bureaucrats in the full vigour of their career. 
Such are some of the men who man the British administration of India......... 
ae We might reasonably gauge what amount of sympathy we ought to expect 

me : from these retired officials for the cause of real reform in India.” 


: 6. “The Presidency Association have madea suggestion with regard to 
|: ate | the holding of meetings of the Legislative Council 
Be . } Comments on the repre- that there “should be four quarterly meetings of the 
ks. ‘sentation submitted by the (Council, and special meetings may be called by Gov- 
| rime anes pr nonrorarnie ernment either of their own motion or ona requi- 
| | ay Review (11). sition by a substantial portion of non-official mem- 
17th Feb. ’ bers. This suggestion is perhaps more practicable 
for the present than that put forward by the Honour- 

able Mr. Gokhale that meetings of the Council should be held at least once a 
month. Such suggestions will come. useful, and itis greatly to be desired 
that the various public bodies should present to Government their own sug- 
gestions about the working out of the Reform scheme so that Government 


may be guided by these expressions of public opinion. ”’ 


fe a. “The Deccan Moslem League’s representation to the Vicercy which 
Fa has ‘been made through its Honorary: Secretary, 

The representation of Moulvi Rafiuddin Ahmed, is in the main identical 
the Deccan Moslem with that which has already been laid before His 
League to His Excellency Excellency on behalf of the All-India Moslem 
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Se yr Bing Sevald 0), League.......... But the Deccan League insists that 
16th Feb. . ; ’ the denominational electoral colleges should have no 


Ye option in the» matter of electing representatives of 
sistive Councils and should be bound. to choose a Muhammadan. We 
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favourable light as ahbwing that sectarianism was not the ultimate considera- 


arise among the Muhammadans themselves in this matter, the other side of 
the question is entitled to a hearing. We must admit at once that logic is on 
the side of the Deccan Moslems, They hold that it would be dangerous to 
leave the door open to a non-Moslem represéntative.” 


8. “It may be deemed worth while inquiring if a Judge of the 
High-Court, whois a servant of Government, can 

: | publish in a periodical an article dealing in a large 
Comments on Mr. Jus- measure with the present political situation in 


tice Beaman’s article in 
the Empire Review on India........... If there is one Government servant 


British rule in India. more than another, who is required to hold his tongue 
Sdnj Vartamdn (37), On the methods and measures of Government, it is 
18th Feb., Eng. cols. a Judge of the High Court. And yet Mr. Justice 


Beaman, in utter disregard ofall rules and regulations 

of the Service, has deemed it proper to criticise certain 
measures of Government. It was only very recently that a pleader of the 
High Court, whu was indiscreet enough to take an active part in 
a meeting, where certain measures of Government were discussed with more 
acrimony than moderation, was called upon by the Judges of the local High 
Court to offer an explanation of his conduct. Mr. Justice Beaman’s 
article in the Hmpire Review is one which is bound to create ill- 
feeling, if not disaffection, between the rulers and the ruled............ 
All that we desire to point out is that the article is one which will 
scarcely serve to conciliate the minds of educated Indians, which were 
up to a very recent date much exercised and even exasperated. The 
article is objectionable from many points of view; and we may, there- 
fore, take the liberty to ‘inquire if either the Chief Justice of Bombay or 
the Government of this Presidency will call upon Mr. Justice Beaman for an 
explanation of the article........ The learned Judge declines point-blank to 
accept the principle that Great Britain received India in trust for her people. 
veeseeeee SUrely the writer does not mean ¢hat all solemn pledges and promises 
made by the British Government are to be cast to the winds sometime 
after they are made, simply because it does not suit their purpose to carry 
them out in their integrity.......... These solemn pledges and promises were 
renewed by the King-Emperor only the other day, when a similar Proclama- 
tion was issued by His Majesty clearly holding that the British Govern- 
ment held India in trust—a trust which they intended to carry out and 
fulfil.......... Mr. Justice Beaman talks of the ‘ conquest of India,’ but this 
is a point which history has more than once decided in favour of the 
Indians, and the less the learned Judge says anything about it, the 
better........... He has the boldness to assert that* we did not take nor 


do we keep India for the sake of Indians’ but that ‘we hold India 


for England.’.......... If the propositions laid down by the learned 
Judge were carried to their logical conclusion, it would mean that 
Indian interests should be sacrificed to those of England, that is to say, 
India should be sucked dry in order that England be benefited.......... 
We shall anxiously wait to see if any notice is taken of the article by 
responsible members of the Government either here or in England.” 


‘>. “Any criticism of Mr. Beaman’s article in the Empire Review on 
oe ae ee ae British rule in India, which does not start with an 
4) Det Feb appreciation of the fact that he has chosen a 

;, journal instead of a judgment as the vehicle of his 
views, will be grossly unfair to him. If he had chosen otherwise, the task 
of the critic would have had to be performed under the Damocles’ sword of 
the indefinite penalties attaching to what. may be construed into contempt of 
Court. Indian publicists, we trust, will bear in mind Mr. Beaman’s fairness 
in electing an open arena and meet him there with the courtesy due to a 
straightforward opponent. For, much as we may regret it and much as we 
should have wished to have a man of his undoubted talents and reputed 
geniality on the side of our legitimate aspitations, we must now: recognise 
the fact that he is an opponent. When he comes to the practical part of his 


tion as regards the Moslem attitude towards the reforms. But if difficulties. 
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1888 50S..." 36,, ingrained English eeatin ent here asserts 
av roth oe ran it, admission that British rule has its best justifica- 

>. prot chen, sa po Toulon. ‘of progress that it affords to the 

eneral population. W. do. not. propose to. discuss at. length the line of 
Mr. Beaman’s argum Events have shown that the masses are more easily 
‘oused to. seditious movements than the educated classes, and responsible 
tat est én have’ practically: abandoned ‘the’ policy of treating the educated 
oa Indian asif he ‘were an outcaste from his own society. The danger of 
forcing educated’ Indians*'to prove that they have influence with the 
n es" before they can lay claim to any political reforms is obvious inasmuch 
- ‘as, in the present unenlightened state of the mass-mind, such demon- 
ration can be effectively made only ‘by appealing to the anti- foreign 
ejudices which are inherent in every uninstructed people. There is not the 
least probability that Mr. Beaman’s expression of opinion will induce. English 
statesmen to revert to the obsolete assumption in this regard. We are in a 


position to say that Mr. Beaman’s views are er ee to those of the 
bulk of the Civil Service.” 


10. “The views expressed i in Mr. Beaman’s article are so strange and 

‘ martial-law-and-no-damned-nonsense ’ like that one 

“Indu Prakash (43),17th has to exercise the utmost patience in dealing with 
Feb., Eng. cols. them if he does not want to lose his temper. 
‘India for England” is the motto of Mr. Beaman 

and those who share his views. It is according to Mr. Justice Beaman a 
gross mistake and a perversion of facts to maintain that India is a trust and 
Pies, the English people the trustees, because we suppose the learned lawyer is 
Bia ae unable to find in the archives of the Secretariat any trust deeds signed, sealed 
6h ae and duly registered by all parties concerned........ In short, the learned Judge 
ay. \ has practically decreed that henceforth the conquered Indians should be con- 
ae sidered as fit to be only hewers of wood and drawers of water, and any 
ge attempts on their part to claim any rights which in the slightest degree inter- 
'  fere with the legitimate work of exploitation his countrymen are fully entitled 

to under the Divine right of conquest, will be considered as rebellious, 
| and peremptorily put down........... The article is most mischievous 
ee and dangerous both in the preposterous doctrines it enunciates and in 
the retrograde methods which it openly suggests......... Mr. Justice Beaman, 
we are forced to observe, has done a positive disservice by his ill-advised com- 
munication. Asa puisne Judge of His Majesty’s High Court of Judicature 
he ought to have thought twice—even four times—before rushing into print 
with views diametrically opposed to the declared policy of Lords Morley and 
Minto........... His ideas of the relations of India with England are very 
queer indeed. His mind is unable to see how a trust can “exist unless a 
Judge can make upon if a pronouncement in open Court. May we tell 
His Lordship that a thing like ‘a moral trust’ is accepted by all 
practical men, and that only a lawyer whose every other instinct has 
been deadened could argue in the pedantic manner he has done? 
Lawyers by instinct. and training become opponents of change. The 
autocrats of Europe prior to the French Revolution found their greatest 
supporters in lawyers. Slavery was also pronounced by lawyers to be lawful. 
....ee Unless lawyers are politicians also, their encroachment on the 
domain. of politics is decidedly mischievous as is evident from Mr. Justice 
Beaman’s case. The principle of ‘India for England’ to which the learned 
Judge seems to pin his faith is a dangerous weapon and calculated to work 
mischief. It seems that Mr. Justice Beaman is not able fully to realise the 
undesirable consequences which are likely to arise from such a dangerous- 
doctrine. The fraternising of the people in the National Congress and the 
present cheerful acquiescence of the non-Moslem communities in the Moslem 

.. demand for separate representation are direct contradictions of Mr. Justice 
Beaman’ s charge that the Indian educated people are selfish and. sectarian. 
A  Tegards educated Indians; we must take the liberty of telling: Mr. 
{Beaman that it is beneficial to all that they have resorted to constitutional 
agitation ;° p Caerwtioe, it i is difficult to imagine ‘what other ways they would 
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:' #11. “An article on the situation in India’ appears in the February 
eee cha -'-- mumber of the Empire Review from the pen of ‘the 
 ‘Mahrdtta 9), 21st Feb. ;  theosophist politician, Mr. Justice Beaman of the 
Kesari (121), 25th Feb. ‘High Court of Bombay. We wish Mr. Justice 
Beaman had not. written the notorious article 
ignd thus caused hie foputntion for fairness to be damaged. The writ- 
ing is a misstatement. of facts, a tirade against the political workers of 
India; ‘and a.demonstration of highly unstatesmanlike qualities. - But one 
thing i is worthy of mention, and that is the astonishing candidness which 
marks the article from beginning to end. Mr. Justice Beaman, frankly 
‘repudiating the hollow cant that England rules India for the welfare of 
‘India, bluntly tells his réaders that Englishmen conquered India and that 
-they hold her for ‘England. ‘ To-day it is as true:as it was before Plassey, 
that England keeps India because it suits England to do so.’ He observes 
‘that the plainest and most popular demands of Indian Extremists are ‘ unreal 
and practically absurd.’.......... ‘See that’ the English domination is _per- 
‘petuated as long as it is possible to imagine, and then think of granting any 
‘concessions to the wrangling Indians’ : this is the key-note of the whole 
article. It is nothing else but a wordy: repetition of the: Anglo-Indian 
-creed, and is not marked by any ‘new idea or new remedy. It gives the 
lie to the oft-quoted promises of the policy of British rule in India, and 
lays bare in its own way their hollowness: The whole article bears the tone 
of strong conviction,-and throws much light on the inner mind of the writer. 
-Its importance lies in the fact that it proceeds from a high judicial authority 
and a close student of philosophy and religion —and as such it does no credit 
to 3t8 author.” [The Kesarz, on the other hand, writes :—' I'he Honourable 
‘Mr. Justice Beaman has fearlessly expressed the true feeling of Anglo-Indians 
on current politics. The English are not saints and they do not rule India 
‘for India’s good. :-The Nationalists have steered. their political movements 
in the light of the above truth. The Moderates who trumpet forth the 
benevolent motives of Government and hope to obtain the rights of swardjya. 
under British supremacy had better study Mr. Beaman’ s remarks. | : 


12. “There is nothing wrong in the eminent J ndge holding what opinion 

7 : he likes about the mere ‘niggers’: But it seems 
Jam-e-Jamshed (30), hardly right for him to have blurted it out in the 
20th Feb., Eng. cols. way he has, and at atime like this. Mr. Beaman 
: might well have tried to be patient till he found 

ebeesel in a position of greater freedom and less responsibility. Really, no 
Indian Judge, if he had uttered such things against the ruling race, would 
have heen tolerated on the Bench for a single day. But we know much is to 
be forgiven to a member of the ruling race. If a little self-control is not to be 
expected from a High Court Judge, how vain to expect it from the ordinary 
common-place European! Mr. Beaman has not thought of the mischief 
that might be caused, the bad precedent he has set, the difficulty he 
has created for Government. If Judges were to descend to polemics of 
this sort, to fan the fire of racial hatred “and animosity, where should we look 


for self- restraint, sobriety and moderation ?”’ 


18. Have faith in the people and in their power to achfeve great ends, 
and do not mind if,they are steeped in ignorance and 
Salvation of India credulity. They may not have received the benefits 
-Gepends gpon the Indians of higher education, yet they have sense enough to 
distinguish right from wrong, and being endowed 

Shakti (85), 18th Feb. with feelings are capable of cherising high ideals and 
lofty hopes. The latent faculties in man are brought into play’ at a critical 
juncture, and the utterances whether on politics or religion emanating from 
him at a crisis carry with them the masses. At such a crisis, although 
popular ‘leaders warn their followers of the dangers ahead, the people 
follow them blindly even into the jaws of death. It was with the help 
of the common people that the starving wanderer Pratap, deserted by his kin, 
attained immortal glory by his struggle against the mighty Akbar. It 
was with the help of this people that er crushed Aurangzeb’s empire 
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ng a 'to: Muhammadanism. In 
mar yal, @ “Deccan village, was enabled to 
» lotions ‘standat TL ibn Vedic deligion ‘on the ashes of Buddhism. 
dU nder these circumstance 8, if we have. any. powerful weapon for our regenera- 
tion. i he pene) Uiheoh ‘we depend upon them and have faith in their 

on oa , acit y,(our | purpose will not be served... We must depend not upon England 
‘or Russia; America or Japan; but, upon: ourselves. Our mother-land will 
ditooth our course, enlighten. our life and take us to our mo We —_— 
ern ae 0 brethren, depend upon your own people. 
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1a io The eta of high prices set in'some. time aco, bat it may be a long 

while before we hear the report of the Commission 

“Alleged connection which is to try and sift the causes and suggest 

between re evailing high remedies. Meantime, we have before us the spect- 

i Son Withant a ae Pree acle of a population. never blessed with adequate 

“Parsi (84), 14th Feb., resources. endeavouring to adapt itself to a new 

Eng. ‘ole. and unfavourable. environment..........[t is easier to 
understand. why prices have risen in India 

than to discover how it is that they have risen all over the world, 

and it is the latter phenomenon that has really brought about a sort 

of crisis in India: the demands of foreign markets have fixed Indian 

values according to a new | criterion.......... How far this universal 

dearness affects the standard of living it is..very difficult to determine. 

There can be little variation in the standard among. the poorest 

classes, except varying degrees of hunger. Among all but the poorest, 
however, there is a tendency to multiply requirements. The report of 

the Administration of Bengal under Sir Andrew Fraser speaks of 

high prices as one of the causes of the present discontent, and this 

- not among the poorest but among the middle classes........... The poorest 

live like their cattle, and if there is no food forthcoming they just’ starve. 

It. is among those with some education and a multiplicity of wants 

that popular discontent becomes a dangerous political factor. It is less often 

that they ‘wax fat and kick ’-than that some economic change renders them 
‘discontented to the verge of desperation......... This is an aspect of the 

‘case which well deserves the anxious attention of the authorities....... Con- 

‘sidering how prices have risen, it is idle co expect a grateful loyalty on the 

part of those who, unable to avoid an increasing knowledge of, and appetite 

for, modern conveniences and luxuries, try toeke out a living on an income 
‘which, even with ‘allowances’ and ‘compensations,’ has not the same 
purchasing power that it had ten years ago.......... For the present, however, 

it is simply this question of high prices, and chiefly as they affect the 

middle classes, that we have to consider. Nearly all are feeling the 

strain, and few have either the philosophy or the detailed knowledge of 
economics necessary to save them from feeling resentfully that the supreme 

political power under which they live i is in. some way responsible. This is a 

larger affair than the difficulty of the ‘unemployable graduate,’ and more far 

reaching than any concessions. It is a difficult subject for Government to deal 

with palliatively, for an increase in pay throughout all state and semi-state 
employment means a heavier squeeze to raise the revenue; and the people in 

private employ’or working independently are just as prone to lay the blame for 

their economic straits~- upon Government as the others. Lord Cromer, a 
convinced free-trader, admits that extravagance may compel Britain to adopt 
protection; so too high prices may compel India to tax both exports and 

: imports—for i in the last resort our exports are mostly necessities and our 

imports luxuries. Weare at a stage of development now where neither in 
agriculture nor in manufacture (speaking generally) can we compete with any 
conspicuous success against the scientific methods of other countries; and, 
therefore, although an interference with free trade might seem to increase the 
evil of high prices for the time being, it may also be argued that it is the only 
measure that can prevent us from living on our capital........... It behoves 
.Government so to meet the problems that confront us that hardship shall be 
‘a8 little as } poate ae the Doneeranity: of ‘being turned into a weapon 
pgainst i b it,” 


b bias? ty 


15. The .English' people, have: forsooth been‘ actuated. -by’ motives .of 
Wo ohus doteutrioda philanthropy in ruling ae us! Had. it crete 
) . _ for their rule, we would never have enjoye e 
sau a British Rule in freedom of indulging in strong drinks,* of throwing 
India. off the fetters of morality, of quietly pocketing insults 
- Pratod (145), 15th Feb, and of submitting | ourselves ; to injustice and 
oppréssion. It would’ require the inspired pen 
of a poet to de full justice to’ the multifarious benefits conferred by. the 
British on India, and the enormous pains they -have been taking to 
lighten the burdens pressing on her. The first and foremost good that 
they. have done to us is to deprive us of arms so that we may not 
fight against each other. The Indian artizans had to take immense trouble 
in producing cloth and other articles, and so the English relieved them of this 
bother by destroying their industries. The people of India had grown lazy 
on account of abundance of food, and so the English devised means whereby 
the Indians were never to have full meals. The people of India’ were inordi- 
nately rich and were in constant dread of being robbed of their wealth, but 
the English relieved them of their anxiety by easing them of their superfluous 
wealth by means of taxation. Racial distinctions and communal jealousies 
had become the bane of Indian society, but the English laid the foundation 
of equality and brotherhood by enabling the Sudra to travel with the high 
caste Brahmin in the same railway compartment. The minds of the 
Indians being not fitted to receive advanced education, the English intro- 
duced their old and worn-out methods for educating Indian people. The 
last but not the least benefit the English mean to-.confer upon India is to 
train our youths in England at our own expense in the political and 
economic sciences so as to enable them to appreciate the benefits of 
British rule in Indig and to prepare them to receive the doubtful blessings of 
the forthcoming reforms. ) 


16. “Much stress has of late been laid by Government on the impro- 
priety of Government servants, as well as students, 

Alleged advantages of taking part in political affairs even indirectly and 
allowing Government ser- remotely. Is Syed Hussein Bilgrami in the service 
bic plc. gy in poll- and pay of the State or not? Then how was he 
allowed to accompany the Moslem League Deputa- 

Py se chaachoaes a Ae tion that recently waited on Lord Morley and make 
a speech on behalf of the Mcslem League? What 

is the secret of the toleration and even encouragement of Muhammadan 
officials (and students) joining Muhammadan political: movements, while the 
Congress and all similar movements have from the commencement been 
tabooed and Government servants and qwasi-Government servants gtrictly 
prohibited even to contribute towards the funds ?...... As regards its poli- 
tical character the League differs in nothing from the Congress, though it is 
true that its programme does not go as far as that of the Congress. The 
difference is in degree and not in kind........... This difference in treatment 
accorded to the two political movements is hardly creditable to those con- 
cerned, and it excites deep and sullen resentment in the hearts of Congress- 
men who after all claim a large majority among the educated classes of 
India........... Questions of principle apart, we have always thought that one of 
the greatest blunders which the Government of India have committed is the 
embargo placed upon Government servants joining political associations and 
taking part in political moyements.......... We find, for instance, in the 
Reports of the old Sind Sabha the names of several prominent Indians 
holding office under Government.......... The participation of Government 
servants in the proceedings of political associations had a two-fold effect on 
the work of those bodies: a great sobriety of judgment was exhibited, 
and the representations were better informed......; But once the Government 
‘servants and those depending indirectly on Government were forcibly with- 
drawn from political activity, a greater freedom of debate and criticism was 
adopted, and to this again was lent a growing bitterness by the changed 
attitude of Government towards Indian aspirations and interests. Were 
good and sound. counsels to prevail in the India Office and the Indian Govern, 
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eva prey a ibaa attack on. the Moderate leaders 
of the Madras Congréss, especially on Dr, Rash 


i — ‘ ‘ot Gaiedatinias at itaaaihslan* 6 
i Sealed: Sheen] (0); dst ‘Bihari: G osh, whom it calls “ the well-known syco- 


~. Phant,” Sir r P.M. Mehta and Mr. Malayiya. Dr. 
va. ag. es Ghosh,. yet the Sind., Shevak, “slandered the 
promotors of Nationaliem | as disloyal enemies, wayward wanderers, &c., when 
spent his energy in. abusing and. insulting the opposite party who 
embraced their. mission. out of a religious motive, who understood the 
solution of this mystery of martyrdom created by lads not yet out of their 
teens, whe could feel the pulse that was raging in the persecuted population, 
who could realise that in jail and deportation lay the salvation of their 
eg who could 1p bravely to the gallows with a smile on their 
aces, 


"18, The pententinent al their subjects is osbeatial to: the siale of a 
| . Government. The permanence of: any Government 
. The success of Nationa- cannot be gauged by its mere military strength. 
lism in India is bound-to The Indian bureaucrats are fully equipped with all 
2 a power of the: the instruments of modern warfare. But all the same 
‘Vande Mdtaram (159), they are frightened by the birth of the National move- 
ist Feb. ment. The key-note of Nationalism is to conduct 
| | one’s own affairs without the assistance of others. 
"The reason whe British rule has continued for the last so many years 
without question in India is'the willingness of the people to bear the burden 
of an alien Government. . But the apathy of all these years has been driven 
away by the National movement. .The tyranny of the administration will be 
checked in proportion to the desire of the people to elevate themselves. It is 
the’ object of the Nationalists to teach every one to aim at becoming inde- 
pendent. ~When all India is filled with this idea of independence, the bureau- 
crat ‘will ‘be nowhere. Ever since the Bengalis began the boycott movement, 
a new political force has arisen. Mendicancy has been replaced by passive 
resistance. Indians can resist the bureavcracy with the weapon of boycott. 
Government first tried repression to put down the boycott, but on finding it 
fruitless Lord Minto began to preach honest swadeshi on the advice of some 
fools. The bureaucrats also tried to create factions amongst Indians and to 
play the Hindus against the Muhammadans. But with the exception of 
Dacca which has been contaminated tby the bureaucrats, all these attempts 
“ dae down the boycott have assisted rather than retarded the movement, 


4%. =“ The petition which Srj. Kunjilal Bhattacharya wanted to present 
. to Lord Morley through Sir William Lee-Warner 
Comments on Mr..Kun- speaks for itself, and everyone on a perusal of it will 
jilal Bhattacharya’s peti- be convinced that it is the petition of a loyal: Indian 
rey to Lord ‘Morley. citizen who wanted to approach the highest 
ashtramat (45), 17th “pig hl 
Feb., Eng. cols. Minister of the Crown in England who is responsible 
\ for the good government of India. ‘There is 
absolutely not a word in the petition which is improper or which in any way 
would offend the keen susceptibilities of even the most hide-bound and sun- 
dried bureaucrat in India, Whether Mr. Kunjilal was right in presenting the 
petition direct to Sir William is a minor point. Even if the presentation of 
the petition was irregular, there was a courteous way of sending away the 
young petitioner and Sir William need not have called him a ‘nigger.’” 
[The Rdshtramat publishes the petition of Mr.’ Kunjilal verbatim.] 


*20. « Mahatma Munshi Ram, a man of selfless character and a devoted 
worker in the cause of social and religious reform, 

_ Arya Saméj and Poli- delivered an important address on the occasion of the 
Lahore Arya Samaj anniversary on the subjeet of 

era Reformer «yyy. Samaj and Politics’ As the recognised 
leader of the Arya Samaj movement, his statements. 

eoncerning the attitude of that. movement to politics are entitled to the utmost: 


regarded, as a seditious movement, and es individuals professing the Arya 
faith should be molested in the manner~indicated by the instances cited by 
Him. In Lord Minto we have a Viceroy who, above-everything else, loves fair- 
play, and we earnestly trust that His Excellency’s attention will be drawn to the 
6ases mentioned in Mr. Munshi Ram’s speech printed in the last number of ‘ the. 
Vedic Magazine and Gurukula Samachar.’ That any one should be persecut- 


éd for‘his faith in British India at the present day is incredible to us. . We 


daresay that there are some violent spirits among A’rya Samajists as among. 
Brahmos, Christians, orthodox Hindus, and, even, Muhammadans, but that is 
no reason why. the whole community should be subjected to the indignity of 
being treated as suspect.” ee ; 


21. The Gujardt publishes some verses by one Bhaishankar V. Pandit, 
the substance of which is as follows :—Come, O Arya 
- bh dee of _ mother- brethren ! let us recite the song of our country. 
Gujardt (65), 13th Feb. Depressed by the rule of the Yavans we are 
sinking in the ocean of misery. Being as we 
are the descendants of tigers, why should we behave like those of the deer ? 
The steep path of amelioration, devious though it be, we should scale: and 
showing our patriotism we should fight with worthy foemen. Performing the 
Kesarian, we should advance forward with glaring eyes. Come what may, 
let us throw off fear and move out of the narrow groove in which we are 
moving. | oe 


22. A plague on these Bengali youths! A lot of big men have been 
deported, a number have been convicted and 
A policy of kindness hanged, and yet anarchical outrages do not .cease! 
would better serve to put Pjoes not the shooting down of the Govern- 
a stop to anarchist out- mont pleader on the very precints of the Court building 
ne: 2G "Punch (115) indicate an amount of terrible daring? -It was 
17th F re ’ fondly hoped that the outrages would now stop, but 
cen quite the reverse is taking place. The Bengalis have 
apparently begun to think that they can resort -to 
devilish outrages against high Government officials with perfect impunity, and 
‘possibly the Anglo-Indians are now haunted with an all-pervading fear of 
those people. Some of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries are suggesting 
‘repressive measures to put down this anarchism ; butin our opinion a policy 
of kindness would prove of greater use. 


*23. ‘‘Atthe time of receiving the Muhammadan deputation, Lord 

_ Morley expressed his keen gratification at the reception 

Comments on the action of the Reform scheme in India and at the improved 
of = aH BUR DT ee” amas of public feeling in the country. He had very 
Re Ske. . good reasons for feeling gratified, but the newspapers 
Parsi (34), 2ist Feb., of the past month bear the record of a state of affairs 
which, although they are mostly the remnants of pre- 
reform days, cannot be regarded as the happiest augury for the future.......... 
The record of suppressions of printed matter during the past four or five weeks 
‘g an instructive one. It includes the prohibition of plays andthe punishment 
of their authors, and several actions against newspapers.......... Even if the list 
were made exhaustive, there would, of course, be found something less than one 
‘n ten million of the whole population to bein active collision with the law; 
but we cannot regard this, any more than we can the honest and beneficent 
aspirations of India’s best men, from the ‘microscopic minority’ point 
of view. Government have attempted to deal with the situation both by 
-eoercion and by conciliation—neither method being pursued with the 
‘thoroughness demanded by the * whole-hoggers,’ but with just sufficient energy 
to make it doubtful whether either way would have the desired effect. There 
43 a limit up to which the policy of suppression is profitable in any circum- 


con 2335—6 


_ Eng. cols. 


wspect.. ‘The:Arya Samaj, as such, has no polities;, It is a.purely religious: 
ind social institution; and its influence in the Punj&b has been of a-most. 
wholesome character........... We think it agreat pity that a movement which 
has done much tostimulate healthy activity in religious, social-and educational 
reforms in the Punjdb should be regarded, as. Mr. Munshi Ram complains it is. 


iter than ‘the danger: involved, then, from a carly iaehansing’ notes 
yw, the method is impe p vos On the other hand, .it. is foolish to expect 
sions ‘and: | rs aera however greatly néeded: and. however fervently: 

 gppreciated by the pub ic at large, -can have: any pacifying effect upon the. 
imbecile irreconcilables. In both directions, however, action, so far as it goes, 
 eBC s to rg fice: for weakness, either in withholding the: reforms or in sup- 
éssing crime, has the inevitable tendency to increase the adherents to what 
| seems the safer and’ the stronger side, people either being terrorised into 
anarchy or drifting thither in disgust for want of proper protection. So far 
a8 the refornis are concerned, the. steady and immediate . pursuit of the 
programme ‘is entirely commendable. Suppression has been indulged in-in a 
spasmodic way that has given a gambler’s chance of immunity.and so. has 
resulted in a larger total amount of -punishment being inflicted. than 
need have been. But the record is scarcely an encouraging one, and it is 
deeply to be deplored that real.and genuine discontent should have fostered 
and brought to a head the doctrines of such violence among ) section of the 
community.” 


"24, The Kesari in its third article on Ireland deals with the alleged 
persecution of the Irish. under Elizabeth and thé 
: A description of the §tuarts. It dates the ‘ fight for independence ’, as it. 
__ filleged persecution of the terms the petty war waged by the Irish, from 1569 
Trish under Elizabeth and ad yw | 

ia Stuarte. when military stations. were established all over 

Kasai (121), 03rd Feb, Ireland by Elizabeth. The paper says:—The 

standard of. revolution was first unfurled by Geral- 

dine in Munster. Queen Elizabeth’s rule in Ireland was more bloody than that 

of Queen Mary in England. Lands owned by the Roman Catholics were con- 

fiscated wholesale in Munster and redistributed amongst Protestants.' James I 

tried another ‘expedient to kill treason during the Ulster rebellion. What the 

sword could never have accomplished, a sweet but poisonous tongue did. Though 

open war was put a stop to, those deemed seditious were secretly assassinated. 

‘The leaders of the rebellion were honoured with titles and reinstated in their 

former possessions. But they were soon proceeded against on a charge of 
conspiracy, and the fertile province of Leister was partitioned amongst Pro- 

testant settlers. Charles I established a colony in Connaught with the help of 

‘@ corrupt jury and a farce of legal inquiry. But the Irish ‘raised the standard 

‘of revolt and massacred the Protestants and took possession of their property. 

He: This rebellion had nothing to do with religicn, but if was revenge taken upon 
the English for illegal confiscation by the Irish. The Saxons fought against 

the Normans, the Dutch against the Spanish and the Sicilians against the 

French when the time was opportune. In the same way the Irish fought 

against the English. The English are noted for their religious tolerance, but 

-this reputation is of recent origin and confined to India only. The policy 

pursued by the English with regard to religious matters in Ireland was dis- 

graceful. [Here follows an elaborate description of the Popery Laws.] 


*25. “ The recent trials, convictions and executions in Bengal led many 
of us to believe that Government had fairly succeed- 
oe Alipur outrage. ed in uprooting the germs of anarchism that were 
wardts (26), 2ist . Aisa OR 
‘Feb: Eng. cols. introduced into this country from abroad. But the 
shocking assassination of Babu Ashutosh Biswas, 
Public Prosecutor of Alipur, by a young fanatic and the assassin’s behaviour 
throughout show that there is some infernal machinery behind which has not 
yet been discovered. The cold-blooded assassination of Inspector Bannerjee 
and that of Babu Ashutosh prove more clearly than ever that the men who 
seem to be behind these horrid crimes know no distinction between guilt and 
innocence and are enemies of the orderly progress of the country. The latest 
crime shows how they bave been successful in entrapping young men for 
carrying on their murderous designs. It is perfectly clear that if they selected 
Ashutosh Biswas for their victim because he did his duty, they might victimise 
any other person, Indian or European, for the simple reason that he was in 
some way an impediment to the consummation of their revolutionary projects. 
: Government are entitled to look for whole-hearted support from ‘our countrymen 


in: Bengal:and elsewhere. in- wanna: the lurking conspirators, and: we 
are glad a public meeting has already: been held in. Calcutta to denounce this 
latest crime and to give expression .to the feeling of profound isympathy that 
is being felt for the ‘family of the, deceased.......0:+ The resolution passed at 
the public meeting held there to raise a monument to“his‘memory is a 
sure index of the intensity of public indignation aroused in Bengal. We are 
gure that this feeling of deep resentment | will ‘be universal in that province and 


elsewhere and that Government will receive every assistance in ferreting ous 


the conspirators.” 


26. It seems that idsanehtais has not yet pebsited:: in s eae uthioingt 
; -- sgensible men ‘have evinced a dislike for these acts 
es of terrorism. But they have neither: come forward 
to help Government actively nor openly: declared 
their hatred for these actions as yet. -We think 
this attitude of theirs is due to the many unwise actions on the part of 
Government which indirectly go to create sympathy with the anarchists. As 
a typical instance of such actions we may mention the obstinacy of Govern- 
ment. in holding to the partition of Bengal in spite of their own admission 
of their mistake. The ill-treatment of Indians by the Anglo-Indians, 
and the unequal administration of justice as between Anglo-Indians and 
Indians, are also contributory causes. Government’s unwillingness to correct 
their errors in respect of the innocent suspects, and the useless lengthening of 
the anarchist trials, also create a great deal of sympathy for these anarchists. . 


Shri Saydji Vijaya 
(152), 18th Feb. 


7, * “The Government of Lord Minto have forged legislation after 
- legislation to strengthen the hands of their officials. 
Causes of the conti- They have given them the right to curb the press, 
nuance of anarchical out- anq suppress questionable associations. They have 
rages in Bengal. hale a ted h t 
 ddeademes a. y deported men whose presence in society was 
16th Feb., Eng cle reported to be a menace to the public peace. They 
have freely permitted the police to raid houses and 
localities from which any clue could be found as to the sources of the mischief, 
or any discovery made of incriminating evidence or materials. What 
else is to be done to meet anarchy? What other ‘ ceaseless and remorseless 
activity ’ are the police and all agents of the law to show? No doubt we are all 
agreed that anarchy must be put down........... Weourselves have been in the 
forefront of those who called forth special legislation towards that end. But 
now that such special measures have been tried, and have failed, does it not 
become a duty to ask if the cause or causes of the discontent do not lie other- 
where than in the directions we have been seeking in ?......... The persist- 
ence in this campaign of crime and hatred is remarkable, inasmuch as, on 
the one hand, undreamt of concessions, and on the other, exceptionally severe 
repressive mneasures, have alike failed to appease and to over-awe ; and it now 
becomes a duty for us all to inquire if there is not something which lies in the 
power of the unofficial community, the individual Englishman, to remove, 
which keeps the fire of racial hatred burning still so fiercely......... 
Why is it that young miserable wretches like Babu Biswas’s assassin 
boldly elect: to dosuch violent crimes and look upon them as the mission of their 
lives? Why has the Englishman made himself an object of such 
deep, unmitigated, remorseless hatred to so many young men in Bengal 
and all over India ?.......... It has become a public duty to ask if there is 
nothing in the attitude, the conduct, of the European community and of the 
individual Kuropean to irritate and offend the more sensitive nature of the 
Indian.......... _ Despite our unstinted admiration of the Englishman’s 
good points, a frank confession, at such a moment, of his weaknesses is a 
public duty. It must be said that the conduct of the individual Englishman 
has not been what it ought to be, and that it has at times so deeply wounded 
Indian feeling and sentiment as bo defy description.......... It is to be feared 
the unofficial European community has not as yet begun to show any marked 
tendency towards reforming its attitude towards Indians. There is yet much 
of arrogance, of hauteur, of undeserved contempt towards Indians on the part 
of individual Europeans. Are these at the root of the violence and crime still 
perceptible in Bengal?” 
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wot het ner rianhy of thie delegates, and almost all 
ofthe, their leaders hive een Officialised. ‘They have begun 
to talk‘and think in the language of the officials....... 
The Honourable Mr. Gokhale now enjoys the advan- 


ares, 
“tage of being a convert to officialism for the second 


tt ie; eit Sihinstguchitty he is dubbed as the knight of officialism by those who are 


in the secrets of the Moderate camp....... The revival of officialism dates froin 
‘the opening rey meng of the Calcutta exhibition , when Lord Minto preached 
the of ‘honest’ swadeshi in opposition to the swadeshi and Boycott 
_fesolutions. ot the National Congress. The bosses of. the Moderate party in 

the Bombay Presidency at once took up the clue, and the split at Surat 
secomplished .what was only attempted at Calcutta. Madras set the seal of 
officialism: on the political agitation of the Moderate denomination, and 
the other day in» Poona, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, the leading boss, 
revived the Deccan Sabha and delivered an inaugural address elucidating the 
principles of officialism. This new. creed of officialism promulgates specious 
platitudes highly injurious to a healthy and vigorous political life amongst 
the natives of the land. The Moderates have distorted the meanings of such 
catch-words as.‘ Moderation’ and ‘Liberalism’, and have succeeded in 
establishing an order of chicanery born of timidity of heart and intellect.......... 
But ° Nationalism ’ still survives.and is destined to flourish in the land ; for it is 
based on truth, honest patriotism and careful consideration of the limitations 
of- political agitation in India: The Nationalists complain that they are 
persecuted persons who are being misrepresented and misjudged. The officials 
declare that they’ themselves are the persons who are being most sinned 
against and subjected to malicious misrepresentation and cruel calumny. 
Who is to judge between these two contending parties? Demos is the 
judge; the Nationalists appeal to the people that they are persecuted for 
doing their duty to them; they are prepared to conduct their own case 
before the people installed as judges and arbitrators in thesé days of persecu- 
tion and misrepresentation. Conscience has made cowards of the officials, 
and they cannot personally appear before T’emos to plead their own cause: 
they want somebody else to take their brief, the Anglo-Indian journals who 
upto this time represented the official view being incompetent to fight success- 
fully the cause of their clients before a Bench of Judges who think and argue 
in varnaculars though well-versed in the foreign tongue........... The decision 


‘as to who is right, rests with future history. We as Nationalists can understand 


the pathetic cries of the officials as the aggrieved party. ‘Though we have firm 
faith in the cause which we represent, we can appreciate the lamentation of the 
officials as an illustration of good tactics. But we completely fail to understand 
why the Moderates, who but a year cr two ago were the mainstay of nationalism 
and whose long-cherished principles and opinions are only being carried to 
their logical conclusions by the Nationalists, should gratuitously step forward 
to whitewash the bureaucracy at the sacrifice of the Nationalists. Is this 
the price which they are asked to pay for enjoying the privilege of rallying 
round? Why should the Honourable Mr. Gokhale subscribe to the views of 
the Risley circular and advise the parents and guardians of students to realise 
adequately their responsibilities of warning young men against attending 
political meetings and demonstrations? In his inaugural address, the 
‘Honourable Mr. Gokhale has done nothing but think the thoughts 
and speak the language of the officials. Can we honestly say that the 
‘Reform Scheme is responsible for this metamorphosis ? We have too high 
‘an opinion of the intellectual attainments and political insight of the 
Moderate leader to suggest such an explanation........... The members of 
the Deccan Sabha are now called upon to champion the cause of the officials 
amongst ‘the masses. Why should they do it gratuitously? Here comes 
in the sophistry of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale. He suggests that the 
‘instances of anarchism are the outcome of the misrepresentations of the 
Nationalist is rty. Not only this, but he goes to the length of insinuating 
‘that the Indians have been a boisterous race of cut-throats, though the other 
day sre Morley quoted Mr. John Bright to prove that ‘the Indians are- 


“sheep without shepherds.’ 
that officialism and patriotism are under the present circumstances com- 


pletely blended together—* It’ was only fair to recognise that the present 


peace and order prevailing in the country had been the work of ‘the British 
Government. The tradition of order was comparatively recent; with our 
inheritance of centuries, it did not take much to stir up disorder even to-day 
in the land’. If these are not the thoughts and words of the bureaucracy, 
we fail to see what else they can be.” The Deccan Sabha of the days of 


“Mr. Justice Ranade has, under the guidance of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, 
abdicated its proper function as a body of Moderates, since it has now begun - 


to interpret for Government and not to Government. It has ceased to be an 
independent institution and has degraded itself into an organ of the official 
classes.” 


29. The Deccan Babhe was are to plunge a dagger into the heart of 
Kél (118), 19th Feb the Sarvajanik Sabha. Sweet words cannot conceal 
ge 's ©).> the selfishness and duplicity of the whole affair, 
‘a hdla (103), 21st Feb.; Phe Honourable Mr. Gokhale preached the necessity 
runodaya (99), lst Bes Fas 
of observing the principle of ‘liberalism and mode- 
ration ’ in current politics. ‘The principle appears to 
be harmless and may be advantageous in practice. Moderation is a virtue in 
politics, butit does not follow that we should revile others, while styling ourselves 
Moderates. The Moderates, impelled by a contemptible motive, charge. those 
whose ‘ moderation’ does not come up to their standard with advocating anar- 
chism. We do not know howit is possible to advocate moderation when the 
Bengal Partition is still proclaimed to be asettled fact. . Why should Indians put 
their trust in moderation when their venerable leaders are being deported ? 
When lakhs of people are dying of starvation and lands are confiscated during 
famine days, when the bureaucrats are most indifferently brushing aside the 
representations of the people on the monstrous salt-tax, tyranny of the Forest 
Department, increase of assessment, Military expenditure and other grievances, 
people cannot tolerate the cant of liberalism and moderation any longer. 
The union of the Moderates and bureaucrats bore evil fruit in 1897, and the 
same thing has occurred again after the lapse of ten years. Honest differ- 
ence of opinion is ever to be respected, but when under cover of it, unholy 
conspiracies are formed, the whole thing assumes quite another shape. 
Let the Moderates teach themselves and the Government the two qualities of 
liberalism and moderation, for Government do stand now-a-days, sorely in need 
of them. [The Bhdla writes :—The revival of the Sabha is a fresh attempt 
of the Moderates to poison the mind of Government against the Nationalists. 
The Moderates by their new methods have lost all their hold on the public. 
Since the appearance of the Nationalist party on the horizon of Indian politics, 
they have never lost an opportunity of traducing the patriotic work the 
Nationalists have been doing. As it appears from his speech, the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale still pins his faith to mendicant methods. But he should 
know it for certain that no amount of argument will persuade the public to 
change their deliberate opinion which has been based on the bitter experience 
of the last quarter of a century. He should also bear in mind that the new 
methods branding the Nationalists as disloyal instead of doing any good to 
the Moderates will only serve to deprive the country of the valuable services 
of the public-spirited men from among the Nationalist party. The Arunodaya 
also writes in a similar strain. | 


Feb. 


*30. “Some four or five interpellations in the last meeting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council illustrate the red-tapeism with 
[gInterpellations in_ the which the present administration is bound hand and 


last meeting of the Bom- eerie m | 
bay Legislative Council. foot.. The Honourable Mr. Dikshit suggested the 


desirability of remitting the usual commission on 

Mahritta (9), 21st Feb, Postal money-orders that are used by agriculturists 
to pay their land revenue. But the Bombay Government—the friend and 
champion of the ryot—did not consider the exemption ° desirable’! If the 
revenue money-order is found convenient by a revenue-payer, he ought to 
pay for the convenience, thus argue the Bombay Government! Government 
must, we are sure, be, aware of the fact that the Postal Department is not 


con 2335—7 


The Honourable Mr. Gokhale attempts to. prove 
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. Under ey age clroumstances, it ook | most haeatiat | 
mmént not t ee; mp th 6 agrioulturist from the payment. 
M. O,..00 mmis io d ‘resort 0 the policy of insisting on. 
ual “E oun i of f ah e hast ee pottant interpellation also related, 
nothe: Kr, gt vant ae it ia Clay It is well-known that wild animals do 
age to the crops, cattle and even the lives of the ryot. 
vias S80. the Honourable Mr. Dikshit suggested that the 
Bice r a shooting license should be considerably reduced in the ” 
fores vill lagers vernment consider that the suggested modifi- 
Of ri ile is not poet Because, forsooth, ‘an extension of the. 
ivilege of hunting would lead to the wholesale destruction of animals which. 
it | was desired to protect.’ Surely official cynicism and bureaucratic egoism 


ean go no further. One would think that the crops, cattle and the disarmed 


¥yot' ‘himself have as much right to be protected by Government as 
the’ wild’ beasts of the jungle. But, evidently, the Bombay Government 
think: otherwise. One of the interpellations asked by the Honourable 
Mr; Parekh related to a more important and more delicate subject. The Free 
Church of Scotland are going to establish a Mission Hospital in some ‘thickly 
péopled part of the city of Poona’, and Government have made a grant of 
Rs. 30,000 to the above church for the aforesaid object. The Honourable 
Mr. Parekh wanted to know whether the grant was made subject to any 
condition against carrying on proselytizing work with reference to the non- 
Christian public who go for treatment to the said hospital. To this simple 
and direct question Government gave an evasive answer to the effect, that 
the conditions on which they have given 30 thousand rupees to the Building 
fund include one condition, viz., that the hospital shall be open to all classes 
irrespective of religious distinctions | ! The Free Church of Scotland are not, 
evidently, building this hospital ‘in some thickly peopled part of the city of 
Poona’ only for the benefit of Christians, noris their motive in this casé 
purely philanthropic. They naturally want this hospital to be a valuable 
help to their first and foremost work of proselytization. Under these circum- 
stances, if is a meaningless and empty explanation on the part of Government 
to say that they have given the grant on the condition that the hospital shall 
be open to all classes, &c. The Honourable Mr. Parekh, obviously, intended . 
to: warn Government, that as they are solemnly pledged to a policy of religious 
neutrality, they cannot conscientiously give Rs. 30,000—the money raiced 
from non-Christian tax-payers—to a Mission Hospital whose main object 
is proselytization. Government give small grants to private educational 
institutions ; and for that small consideration compel them to adhere strictly 
to their own educational policy. Why should then our neutral Government 
give non-Christians’ money to further indirectly the non-Christians’ prosely- 
tization? Are impartiality and religious neutrality changing their meaning 
now-a-days Be 


ae In order to check the growing habit of drink, Government have 
increased the gtill head duty, ‘but we are firmly 

PA apes on — 6. convinced that all such efforts of Government will 
e administration of bear no fruits so long as pure toddy is not made 

‘oe Mac a cheaper. Toddy, which is a harmless drink, wouid 
Gu andi. Mitra (7), Prove a very\ valuable substitute for liquor of an 
14th oa: Broach Samd- inferior quality. Consequently, we think itis the 
char (61), 18th Feb. ~ duty of Government to populariseit by cheapening it, 
and by placing heavy duties on foreign liquor. 

Government have also thought it expedient to decrease the number of 
liquor-shops. As a result of this policy, in the Surat District, 21 shops in 
the Pardi and the Mandvi Talukas are ordered to be closed. We fear this 
ey of raising the price of liquor will fail to achieve the - desired object. 
le will not discontinue to visit liquor-shops because they will be more 
distant than at present. They will learn to take liquor home instead of 
drinking it in shops. To some of these people, drink in one form or another 
is. & necessity, and hence it would be impossible for them to leave off liquor 
unless something better is offeredinstead. [The Broach Samdchdr disapproves 
: the. ‘Present system of auctions and states that, there is no ground for 


Mr Logan to, say.,.that drunkenness has decreased in the Presidency. The 
ficial. report. clearly; states. that. there, has been an increasé.in the revenue 
rom this source. This increase is impossible without the simultaneous 


increase in the use of liquor. The decrease in the use of country liquor is — 


due to the: growing tendency among the poor to use foreign liquor of 
inferior quality. ie | 


*32, “Ina report, lately israed, the Abkari Denartuibes ‘publishes an 


apologia to repudiate allegations laid at its door by 


Bombay ‘Temperance ‘ fanatic temperance reformers.’ The Bombay Tem- 
Council’s memorial to the 


niet pe say 21st simultaneously a most emphatic rejoinder and estab- 


Feb., Eng. cols. lish the charges with overwhelming evidence. 
Their recent memorial is a weighty, elaborate docu- 
ment, replete with strong arguments and facts which are mostly deduced from 


Government reports and statements of whilom Collectors and other responsible. 


officials. Taxing liquor and other intoxicant drugs for State revenue is not a 

novel expedient peculiar to the government in India. It is looked upon as a legi- 
timate source of income in every civilised country....... There is an irresistible 
temptation in the men who work such departments to develop their resources, 
and their enthusiasm consequently requires control and check. The Council, 
therefore, justly resent that far from receiving encouragement for their 
charitable work, their meed is taunts and twits administered in a compilation 
in which such levity must be strongly discouraged. They quote a number of 
opprobrious epithets from a Government document, which mean as much as to 
say that the persons who preach reform are cranks and faddists, and not often 
insincere advocates whose business it is to calumniate the Department by 
circulating ‘fearsome stories of the evil-doings of persons connected with 
the excise administration. Why should Government officials view co- 
operation from the Association in the light of officious intrusion? The 
memorial bitterly complains of studied evasion of the Council’s represent- 
ations by responsible officers of the -Department, who would not extend to 
them the ordinary courtesy of an acknowledgment. ‘The Council own 
members of high respectability, their Presidentship is vested ina gentleman of 
note and distinction, and we would pause and deliberate before’ dismissing 
them as a bundle of ° Fanatic temperance reformers,’ or their statements as 
‘unworthy of the persons who make them.’ We think these gentlemen are 
entitled to a fair hearing. We even hold that the Committee recently 
appointed to investigate the question of imported foreign liquors was imper- 
fectly constituted in ‘the absence of a leading representative of the Council.” 


83. “The Rangoon correspondent of a contemporary announces that 
British soldiers in that city are now permitted to 

Alleged advantages of enter an hotel and be served with liquor when in 
allowing privates in umi- yniform........... Is there sufficient reason why a 


form to be served at public ike concession should be withheld elsewhere, é. g., 


ae Gazette (17), 16th Karachi ?.......... There is no disguising the truth 


Feb. that the British soldier keenly feels and resents the 

existing embargo upon his entering a public bar. 
Stringent conditions could at all times be imposed upon the proprietors of 
hotels and public bars to ensure that no soldier in uniform should be served 
upon their premises with intoxicating drink to excess. The removal of the 
restriction in this direction which now operates against the British soldier 
could scarcely fail to enhance every such average man’s sense of self-respect, 
a result which would, not improbably, be found to be reflected in a reduction 
of the number of ‘ drunks ’ recorded in.the defaulter’s sheets.” 


*34. “In his latest Report on the working of Co-operative Credit 
Societies in the Bombay Presidency Mr. Campbell, 

Comments on the re- the Registrar, tries to make up for the absence of 
port of the working of Co-  gtatistics by a too free use of expletives; the 
is preg edge apne document teems with irony and humour, and_ igs 
be Parsi (34). Ack Feb, liberally punctuated with the sign of exclamation. 
Eng. cols. . Even a brilliant wit cannot shrug his shoulders too 


often without overdoing the thing; and the levity 


perance Council, by a strange evintillence: publish © 


OE nee EE St Che A a at . rs “ 
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9 taken towards the promoti on n of tlie cooperative 
‘dealings of the ‘/poot : gi er Ny di more societies Came into existence 
le year, but “many of these were merely paper associations...,...... 

5 werk betrayed by several societies towards decentralisation, but it 
fell ‘if these can have ‘a healthy influence, as many of the so-called 
_ “i@entrals” were little better than the branches they affiliated, and the 

‘diffus on of their ‘sé@nty resources might render unsound the finances of 
bo Med} eevee, ‘The feebleness of the corporate feeling in this country makes 
impossible thé vedlination of such. splendid results as are achieved by the 
intensity of. the esprit de corps in England. Situated as we are, our remedy 
hes in effecting the best possible modus vivendt between the greedy usurer and 
the obtuse ‘ryot.” 


35. The fourth annual report published by the Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies does not lead us to alter the opinion 
: enhay Samdchdr (60), We have hitherto entertained about the doubtful 
— : 15th Feb. success of the scheme. The object of the scheme is to 
es place the agriculturists in a position of independence 
ae by obviating those circumstances which tend to draw them into indebtedness. 
For this purpose it is necessary to make the ryot utterly independent of those 
who have been squeezing him. J fudged by this test, the experiment does not 
appear to have been successful in this Presidency. No doubt the number of 
these Societies has, as shown in the Report, increased. But the effective 
working of these Societies depends not so much upon their number 
as on the capital they can raise. Now Government have ruled that 
they would be prepared to advance any sum upto Rs. 2,000 provided 
that the members are able to raise the necessary capital among them- 
selves. But itis absurd to suppose that those who would join the Societies 
with a view to freeing themselves from their indebtedness could in any 
way be able to raise such a capital. In fact if the principle be adopted, 
the “Rosiaty would be one of sowkdrs, and not for poor peasants. The principle 
of co-operation is good in its way; but to people who are sunk in 
indebtedness it is of no practical use. The only way of assisting the 
peasants is for Government to enable them, by advancing them capital, 
to free themselves from the sowkdrs’ clutches. This is the system upon which 
Agricultural Banks in Europe and Egypt are working, and our present ex- 
periences also point toa similar line of working. We are afraid that unless 
Government adopt some such liberal course the agriculturists will fall all the 
more in the hands of sowkdrs. Again, the rate of interest levied, which is 
9 per cent., is far too heavy for the peasantry and should be appreciably 
lowered. Government are trying to ascertain whether the rate is too high 
by finding out the rate charged by the Marwari. But they forget that while 
the latter has to run the risk of losing the money, the Society is on a better 
footing insofaras it lends only to its members and asits claims have a 
priority over those of others. 


36. The authorities in the Kaira district are busy collecting the Govern- 

7 ment dues. Orders of a novel kind are being issued 

Alleged irregularities in to subordinate officials and the latter are faithfully 
revenue collection inthe carrying them out. ‘The officers appear to be under 
Kaira district. _ the belief that the larger the amount collected the 
gp Geinrat eye a al better, and in their zeal sometimes even disregard 
man (37), Prvind Feb., the law. Thus last year, in some places only a half 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (20), Of the revenue assessment was levied, and the local 
‘18th Feb.; *Broach Mitra fund too ought to have been levied in the same 
(23), 21st Feb. - proportion, and yet the whole was levied. The orders 
issued by the Kaira Collector, however, are still more 

stringent and have spread great discontent among the local peasantry. [In 
its next issue the paper points out that although according to the Government 
rules, arrears can be levied only if the crop out-turn is above eight annas, and 
according to.Government’s estimate the crop is less than. eight annas, the 
arrears are being unlawfully levied from supposed sowkdrs in accordance ‘with 
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the Collector’s orders to that effect. This distinction between sowkdrs and the 
‘péasantry, thé paper declares, is quite unjust, in view of the fact that the 
‘80-called sowkdrs are practically ruined now by Government laws, which come 
‘in the way of their getting their moneys from the agriculturists. Even 
.Stspensions, the paper deplores, are put down as arrears, and collected as such. 
‘The Sdnj Vartamdn deplores that the Collector has made a distinction 
between agriculturists, who till their own land, and those who till it through 
tenants, and points out that this is in direct contravention of Government : 
orders, which declare that no distinction should be observed between the two 
Classes. The paper urges fhe appointment of a special officer to investigate 
into the complaints of' the pétitioners. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar and the 
Broach Mitra make similar remarks.] © 


87. In the General Administration Report of the Bombay Presidency 

| | i for the year 1907-08 an account has been opened 
Protest against the with native newspapers. On the debit side thereof 
Classification of native appears the following entry: ‘There was a marked 


Meta — ~ ee increase in the circulation of two extremist papers, 
Boruy Pocden ’ the Hindu Punch and the Bhdla and amaller 
y Presidency. Gicas pare 
 *Gujardti (26), Qist increase in the case of the Gwardti, Gujardte 
Feb.; Surya Prakdsh Punch (both anti-Government), Jdm-e-Jamshed, 
(39), 20th Feb., Eng. cols. and Al-Hag’. Such open remarks were hardly 
eee | : ever made in Government reports before and 
consequently there was no occasion to speak on the subject. But 
lest Government may some day claim their due from us we consider it 
‘our duty to settle our account to-day. We ask the Government, in whose 
| name the Administration Report is issued, the meaning of the word anti- 
Government. We fail to understand the distinction between ‘ extremist’ 
and ‘anti-Government’ newspapers; and we shall deem it a_ special 
favour if the Government critic will explain the matter. So long hardly 
any distinction was made between these two classes of newspapers, but now 
that Government have pointed it out and conferred upon us a. special 
title we feel highiy grateful to Government. We have no reason to be ashamed 
of the title, but if thereby the Government critic intended to mean ‘ enemy 
of Government’ we would strongly protest against the imputation. If we 
are dubbed anti-Government in the same sense as the Conservatives are to 
the Liberals, and vice versa, well and good; but if we are styled “enemy of 
Government’. we would decline the epithet with contempt. Government 
will kindly take a note of these remarks of ours and enlighten us as to the 
meaning of the term ‘ anti-Government,’ after calling for an explanation from 
the writer of the report. We are led publicly to make this demand inasmuch 
‘as we have not as yet heard anything on the subject of our communication 
to Government in reply to the remarks passed on us by Mr. Hotson in 
forwarding the Risley circular to us in 1907. Indian newspapers have been 
granted the liberty of passing any criticism on the actions of Gov- 
ernment within constitutional limits. This liberty was not granted without 
‘due thought and deliberation. Those who gave it knew that if the Hnglish 
desired to govern India peacefully they should keep open all sources of informa- 
tion on the subject of the people’s condition, their happiness and their misery. 
The British being a foreign nation, ruling India from a distance of 5,000 
‘miles, it was impossible for them safely to carry on the administration without ie 
correctly gauging the feelings and sentiments of the people. In consequence a 
of this liberty of the press the Government have avoided many a pitfall. But \ 
- now this liberty is gradually encroached upon, and those journals which i 
fearlessly comment on the acts.of officials have been branded as anti- a 
Government. We fail to understand why we have incurred the eipthet anti- | 
Government. Just as Government have their rights, the people have also 
their own. Neither of these two is able to misuse its privileges without 
-causing a conflict. It is improper to style a journal as anti-Government that 
‘fearlessly and yet lawfully advises Government with the sole object of keeping 
off such a conflict. It is deplorable that the present Government of India 
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_ ,dnstead of inviting healthy public c itioisim should encourage flattery and sycq- 
 Sphancy. . [The Surya -rakds: , on th 6 other. hand, writes :—‘ There is every 
 $rath in Piped te ng again i the ative Press in the last Administration 

z pC tof otis lan agi residency, Not only the Deccan papers but 
‘son Re of the Guj arati papers of ‘om bay, Ahmedabad and Nadiad are 
“db wid hostile. Neamt Government. Some’ of the editors have confessed 
that if, they did’ not. write Against Government, their papers would not sell. 
"These. editors have no powers of original thinking, and merely follow the 
‘Tead of prominent agitators........... Other newspapers are conducted by 
educated persons, who, however, are carried away by a false notion of patrio- 
dism, and who believe that the British Government is a curse. There are 
other newspapers the writers of which, though they believe that the Govern- 
ment has been doing good to the people, would not cate to give out their 
Opinions and have no patriotic feelings. Their only object is to make money 
by threatening honest, respectable persons and by fomenting quarrels. Will 
not wealthy persons of Bombay start native papers which will place before the 
people the true facts and give honest, well-formed judgments upon the ques- 
tions of the day ?”’] 


88. Announcing certain changes in its format the Sdnj Vartamdn 
writes :—‘‘ We may avail ourselves of the. present 
The policy of the Sdnj opportunity to state briefly the policy pursued in the 
Terugerte, Paes Sdnj Vartamdn. Our policy, generally speaking, is 
an). Vartamdn (37), that of Sani: ta; intents Laleu | ’ 
15th Feb., Eng. cols. at of moderation, the intention being to act as a 
ae as - confiding medium between the rulers and the ruled. 
While we believe in unerring and unswerving loyalty 
to the rulers of the country, we have always made it a point to represent 
to them the grievances of the people without fear or favour. Ours is:again a 
a cosmopolitan paper conducted on principles of uniting the different commu- 
a nities and classes, and welding the various sects and sections into one 
fi undivided whole. . We despise to be the organs of any particular community, 
a ‘body or persons........... We shall always be ready and willing to take up and 
a support any cause which has for its object the promotion of the best interests 


: and welfare of this vast continent which has such a great and glorious future 
i before it.” 


ee. 39. Sections 124A and 153A of the Indian Penal Code have claimed 
another victim in the person of Mr. Purshotam 
Comments on the Kdél Bapuji Khare, editor of the Kdl. It is needless to 

sedition trial. 06) 14th discuss whether the incriminating article in the Kdl 

| tp eh ell, oh 13th 18 seditious or not. Ifit had been allowed to pass 
oa Feb. unnoticed, Government would not have suffered 
a any loss of prestige, nor would the people have been 
incited to lawlessness by the mere reading of the article. But the authorities 
thought otherwise, and though the accused at a later stage of the proceedings 
tendered an unqualified apology, got him severely punished. It is true the 
accused has used unjustifiable language in the article for which he 
has suffered, but in so far as he expressed unqualified regret and repentance, 
the punishment inflicted upon him will not be viewed by the public 
with approyal. It has become arule with several publicists to find fault 
with every act of the English. So far as we are aware, this attitude is con- 
demned by the educated classes. It is deplorable that instead of treating 
such writings with contempt, Government should visit them with vengeance. 
The majority of the masses have sense enough to distinguish between right 
and wrong and refuse to ‘attach any importance to such trash. Moreover, 
there is a class of illiterate people who believe that the prosecution of an 
editor is nothing but the punishment inflicted on him by Government for 
espousing the cause of the people; and hence there is no wonder that 
writings of such publicists should carry weight with them. ‘The best course for 
the authorities would be to disregard” such writings as merely foolish. If, 
however, they have not patience enough to do so, then the punishment 
inflicted on the writers should be such as “would prevent them from circulating 
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falsehoods, and from being idolised as martyrs, The editors of newspapers 
are workers in the cause of national regeneration ; they are not hardened 
criminals; their only crime is their difference in opinion; their only fault'is 
@ want of propriety and an. impatience of existing state of things. Lest 
history may overlook all their defects and deify them into martyrs, it behoves 
the authorities to temper their authority with mercy and to pass light punish- 
ments upon the guilty among them. We specially appeal to His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke to commute the rigorous punishment inflicted on all editors 
of newspapers to one of simple imprisonment. We shall. not be surprised if 
Mr. Khare’s apology is taken into consideration by the High Court in case of 
appeal. In view of the quiet prevailing in the presidency there is the greater 
need of considering the sentence passed woon him. [The Shakti writes :—As 
leaders and journals espousing the cause of the people are in the bad books of 
Government, every journalist should ever be ready to go to jail. But this 
does not mean that it. is the duty of newspapers to abuse the authorities as 
they like. It is the unwise who take such a course, and, when they fall into 
the clutches of the law, try to get out of them by means of an apology. 

Such foolish persons, be they Moderates or Extremists, deserve contempt. 

We deplore the weakness exhibited by the present editor of the Kal, who has 
been writing rashly on political subjects, and without much understanding. 
He ought to have realised the gravity of his task and been prepared to suffer 
the consequences. But his present attitude has brought disgrace on the Kal. 

We think that such persons should be visited with a heavy punishment, so 
that they may be kept from entering the journalistic field.] 


40. So far the pleaders enjoyed a measure of independence and were 
free to take part in public movements. But the 

Comments on the wording of the sanads hereafter to be granted to 
alteration of the wording pleaders has now been amended so as to make them 


i ig anads granted to ji, bJe to forfeiture if their holders take part in disloyal 


movements. Now the expression ‘disloyal move- 
hog ag ——— ment’ introduced in the sanads has not been 
| defined, and so the Police will have ample scope to 
harass the pleaders. ‘The cases of Mr. Samant of Sholapur and Mr. Khare of 
Nasik fully illustrate the fact that Government place implicit faith in the 
information furnished by the Police. Under the circumstances, pleaders 
might have their sanads cancelled even for merely attending a swadeshi or 
boycott meeting. Students and Government servants have already been 
debarred from taking part in public movements and now comes the turn of the 
lawyers. We wish the High Court had defined ‘disloyal movement’. ‘Their 
not: having done so is. likely to place the lawyer at the mercy of the Police. 


41, Commenting upon an assault alleged to have been made by some 
European soldiers on a lady passenger travel- 

Comments upon an lingin the Punjab, the Jain writes:—With such 
alleged assault by Huro- black outrages at the hands of the whites per- 
‘seesaw “ ay a petrated every now and then in the country, it is 
in the Punjab. sj ca impossible for the British rule to become popular, 
Seta (177), 14th Feb. even though it might be showering any number of 
blessings. ‘That people belonging to a race loving 

liberty and devoted to the fair sex should so frequently conduct themselves 
like monsters is a stain on the fair fame of the British. Itis deplorable that 
the Railway Board has not yet been’able to do anything to prevent a recur- 
rence of such incidents. The law courts, again, never adequately or even 
slightly punish the white offenders. We do not lay the blame on 
Government, but we would request them to take notice of those subordinate 
Officials through whose partiality this miscarriage of justice occurs, and to 
bring to book those Europeans who consider the natives as so many cattle. 
It may be that some consider such occurrences as unimportant, but they 
should remember that they create bad blood between the rulers and the 
ruled. If Government continue to neglect this matter, there is every likeli- 
hood of some untoward incidents taking place between the natives and the 
whites, and the former will in no way be to blame for that. 
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rites. + to | ‘say that: the people ‘congregsting 

6 Chowpatti promenade have of late suffe 

nous ill-treatment at the hands of two well- 
Be poe well-built young Europeans. Many 
pectable Indians have complained of being 
ughly hustled. and pushed by them. Tt will be 
well if the Police Commissioner takes notice of this 
trifling ‘affair before it assumes more serious propor- 
tions. 
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48. The good advice of Professor Lees Smith has wenige the whites 
bitterly, antl the sting seems still to be smarting. 
/98 @ preventive ‘This is not the first time that fault has been found 


gran: ice with’ the behaviour of whites towards the Natives 


sy! of this country. Even to-day serious rows occur 
ree oa om), when the object of the white man’s aversion happens. 
to be a dark man. But the poor natives do. 
not make a mountain out of a molehill and submit tamely to such 
insults. ‘This colour prejudice of the whites can only be set at rest by 
a Government notification prohibiting insolence towards Natives, which should 
be. put up in first and second class railway carriages. Ifthe whites pay no heed 
to such a notification, the best course for the Natives would be to pay them back 
in their own coin instead of submitting tamely to such insults: <A few 
such instances will convince these shallow-minded Sahebs that all natives. 
are not to be insulted with impunity. It is characteristic of the whites. 
that they bully the weak, and knuckle down to the strong. Do they 
treat the Pathan © of Peshawar or the Afghan. as they do the mild 
Bhatiya or Marwari of Bombay? What becomes of their race pride in 
Japan? Do they ever maltreat the Natives of Hyderabad? And if they 
do, what is .generally the result? In this connection we would urge 
upon the minds of our youths the advisability of acquiring the art of boxing, 
at least as a means of self-defence. Those who have seen how Natives who 
can box well are safe from the insolence of whites in tram cars and railway 
carriages can well appreciate the value of this noble art. We note with 
reat satisfaction that some pains are taken in an important ilocal school to- 
each this art, and we would wish to see it taught in all the other schools. 


44. Of late the Surat public have been made uneasy by the remakable- 
increase in tLe number of thefts in the city. The 
) Mecwyrt at Surat. —_——_‘jocal Police are hard at work to find out the culprits, 
esht Mitra (25), 18th b 
Feb. ut their efforts have not been successful so far. 
There are many causes which have led ‘to this 
undesirable state of affairs. But we would particularly call the attention 
of the authorities to the advisability of checking the ingress of such 
undesirables as Dhardlas, Waghris, Kolis, &c., from Kaira and other 
districts. 


45. An anonymons correspondent writes to the Gujardt :—We are sure. 

- that in handing over to Government the manage- 

Complaint, about the ment of his Dkaramshdla at Anand, the late Seth 
cariowdl of b De ger Premchand Raichand never intended it to be turned 
Cicccndndiit y omecrs ©" into a Court-house with free quarters for officers.. 
“Gujardt (65), 13th Feb. He had it erected only for the convenience of travel- 
lers at the important railway junction of Anand. 

At present the ground floor of the building is used as the office of the Borsad 
Residency Magistrate, and the upper floor as the private residence of the. 
Residency Magistrate and the Anand Mamlatdar. Owing to this the Dharam-. 
shdla fails to meet the needs of those for whom it was intended. It is really 
shameful that Government should wink at such misuse of charitable trusts 
by their own officers. The Anand rest-house furnishes a good example of 
what may be expected in future by people who hand over to Government. 
oo for charitable purposes. 
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cpcotgeiah "The , whole; en public: palatine in: Gitidvhewe 

emphatically against the proposal. eunbodina ‘i in sai 
“Gomabents: on the. draft draft rales of) the: Sind: Sadar: Court: regarding: the’ 
rules, of.the, Sind, Sadar creation: of pleaders:in Sind, to the effect that-for:the: 


Court... re granting . of e0<ealled ti soi | Mien f 
senads to, ‘pleaders he first five years the so-called sanad ig: to: be renewed: 


Sind. every yeari,....... The object of the rule we said was! 
Bind Journal (18), 18th probably a political. one, and considering what an. ~ 
Feb. important part hasbeen and is being played \by the: 


legal profession in the: political regeneration of) the: 
, eintiinn we held that the passing ofisuch a rule would mean a heavy: blow to: 
our political movements. This surmise is now confirmed by the clauses. that: 
have been. introduced. into the sanads issued to High Court Vakils and: 
District.Court pleaders in the Presidency proper. In the former it is noted 
down that participation in ‘disloyal movements’ would constitute ‘mis- 
behaviour’ and: this would,.of course, render a pleader liable to be: deprived 
of his sanad; in the latter, ° misbehaviour ’ is defined as including attendance 
at ‘disloyal meetings.’ Far be it from us to question the reasonableness of 
the principle that a man who takes part in really seditious and disloyal move- 
ments must not be allowed to practise as a lawyer in His Majesty’s courts. 
of law........... But in these days, when the most legitimate agitation is 
stigmatised as disloyal simply because. it is not agreeable to the bureaucracy, 
it would be putting a dangerous weapon into the hands of the executive to 
vest in them the discretion to decide as to the: loyal or disloyal character of a. 
political meeting or movement. Anyhow it is quite patent that the insertion 
of the clauses has a political motive and that the ‘good behaviour’ on which 
the continuation of the sanad is dependent includes what may be called ultra- 
loyalism and abstention from participation in movements: obnoxious to the a 
authorities.......... What other object could underlie the attempt of the i 
Sind Sadar Court to issue to pleaders temporary sanads until they have Hh) 
proved themselves thoroughly ‘well behaved’? ‘he Sind public should not i ‘ 
cease, therefore, to protest against: the sinister clauses of the draft il ey 
rules.” : 


-- 
, . 
ee ee 


47, Referring to the increased number of thefts in Karachi, the Swadesh 

_ Mitra writes :—We have been constantly drawing the 

Alleged increase of petty attention of the authorities to the necessity of locating 
crimes in the Karachi. g Police Station and. instituting a Mounted Police 
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City. | 
patrol from sunset to sunrise in some of the densely a) 
an acer we Pols populated parts of the city such as Barnal, Cutchi i 


Chakla, etc. But we are sorry to note that the 
authorities have taken no steps in the matter. Not asingle day passes without 
the occurrence of a. theft or a disturbance of some sort in the said parts of the { 
city. We are of opinion that the Mianas of Malia and such other robber ne 
tribes who have settled here since the last great famine should be put under 
strict surveillance as in Malia, and tbe long-feli want of Police Stations and 
Mounted Police patrols should be supplied without further delay. 
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Education. 


*48,. ‘ His Excellency the Chancellor’s address to the Senate was short, 

but it threw a good deal of light on some of the ques- 

His Excellency the tions that have engaged the attention of those who are 

Governor of Bombay's interested in the development of higher education in 

Convocation address. this presidency......... We do not know who has 
Gujarati (26), 21st Feb., / poy seen 1; 

Eng. cols. entertained the faintest suspicion as to His Excel- 

lency’s motives in asking the Senate to consider the : 

somewhat radical proposals he has made with a view to reform the University ae 

curriculum. But His Excellency will, we hope, pardon us for reminding him | 

that the present curriculum was thought out and prescribed by some of the ‘ 
most eminent educationists in this. presidercy and that the letter addressed 
to the Senate does not make full allowance for this circumstance. We do not 
say that the curriculum has no defects, but it is not easy to perceive that the 
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:acedpt the ; 1 Py oly with dub reservations that what is laid down in 
the passage q wheat from the Students’ Brotherhood Quarterly should be taken 
se a last py upon the subject.: It is, however,clear that ifit is absolutely. . 
necessary for Indian publicists to understand rightly the standpoint. of: Gov- 
ernment, itis equally important that Government also should correctly .appre-: 
ciate their standpoint. What applies to Indian publicists is also applicable to: 
official and non-official Anglo-Indian critics, though we know this principle 
ig. often forgotten in this country.: Those who have. followed the history of. 
educational reforms since Lord Curzon’s time well know that it had been. 
seriously proposed to do away with history and ‘political economy from the 
curriculum of Indian Universities. That proposal, whatever its underlying 
motives, was strenuously resisted first in Bombay on very. substantial grounds, 
and the opposition was successful. Now to speak frankly, Indians are no great 
admirers of Lord Curzon and the school of politics to which he belongs nor of 
their views and motives. Now if some stray publicist is not prepared or is 
unable to appreciate the difference between them and His Excellency and the. 
school to which he belongs, we do not think that any serious grievance need 
be made of that in a Convocation address. His Excellency will perceive how 
a critic conversant with the iold controversy upon the subject is apt to be 
i misled into a discussion of motives by the somewhat inconsistent position 
aa taken in the letter to the Senate that, whilst the present course in compul- 
(ie sory history and economy has not been or cannot be satisfactorily taught, a 
ir : compulsory course of studies including Indian history and British administra- 
tion can be and will be taught with greater. success and with better. results.. 
aa Then with regard to medical education, no critic is called upon to pry’ into: 
ie or conjecture the motives of Government, because it has been openly stated 
in the letter addressed by the Governor in Council to the Senate that Gov- 
i ernment think that the time has now arrived for them to contro] the general 
te competence of the medical profession. We refer to these circumstances, 
because if it is necessary for critics to understand His Excellency’s views and 
motives, it is no less necessary that their position also should not be misunder- 
stood........... There is one more important point in the Chancellor's address 
which requires a brief notice and that is the subject of commercial education. 
j.seeee6. Wrong notions, and a good deal of prejudice and conservatism are 
likely to impede the rapid realisation of the project His Excellency has in 
view, and the unfortunate attitude of non posswmus which His Excellency 
he and his senior colleague have thought it proper to publicly take up is also not 
a ~ gauch calculated to arouse at once the necessary enthusiasm. We gladly 
he concede that Government do not get their exchequer filled from the heavens 
A and that they have a variety of pressing demands to meet. At the same 
i time it is not quite in accord with eastern notions that Government should 
ie now and then make a parade of their poverty before the public and yet almost 
piteously press upon others the overwhelming necessity and importance of a 
ie project in the success of which not only trade and commerce but Government 


a and the people at large are deeply interested.......... There is absolutely no 
iS | reason why the Indian Government should not come to the help of the 
ee ‘Provincial Government by placing at.their disposal some portion at least of 
a. the income derived from the cotton excise duties. Thatis a very unpopular 
impost which has over and over again been resented and condemned through- 
out the country in spite of lofty and beautiful lectures on the philosophy of 
motives. If His Excellency and his able colleagues will only know how to 
press upon the Government of India the claims of a project in the success of 
which the whole country is interested, with the same vigour and_persistence 
they have shown in proelaiming the financial poverty of their Government, 
they will find that the weight of solid public opinion is entirely with them.” 
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49 “The Chancellor, of the iicihet University had no steed to. deliver 
Dic fOrt a Jong speech thisicyéarioi:: Phe!) practical reforms 
) i dens L aerseal (5), Which he had suggested to the: Senate, and which 
20th Feb. are now before -the public,’ were. worth more than 
any’ number of Convocation addresses: traversing 
beaten ground: and the explanation that he gave of their underlying © 
principles'was so important that, if the Convocation had been held for no 
other purpose, the assembly might well have been called together to: hear 
His Excellency. It was desirable not~only for personal reasons, but in the 
interest of the reforms themselves, that His Excellency should warmly repel 
the insinuation that there was.a political motive underlying the reforms, and 
thatthe Government’s initiative was intended to force the hands of the 
Senate. His Excellency’s assurance that the final word. would practically 
rest with the Senate itself must make that body realise its full responsibilities. 
The critics whom His Excellency had to answer seem to be anonymous, and 
we do not know whether they belong to the younger or the older genera- 1 
tion.. .eeeeeee L6iS a Curious illustratigpn of the degeneracy which the word E 
‘politics’ has undergone that the insinuation of a political motive for vee 
educational reform should have to be indignantly repudiated. If one Oe ans 
of the objects of education be to produce good citizens, educational im- TBR 
provements ought to form part of healthy politics. Apparently, politics has Ml et 
come to mean the art of tricking people out of their rights and aspirations. Beta 
Notwithstanding His Excellency’s explanation of the reasons why certain A) eee 
modifications have been proposed, we are not sure if the Senate will unani- Ne 
mously accept the scheme as recommended to it........... The principles 
enunciated by His Excellency will, we believe, be readily accepted, but 
difference of opinion may arise in working them out. We have in a few is 
previous articles examined some of the aspects of the proposed reforms, and me 
other articles will follow. As an illustration of the manner in which difference | 
of opinion arises, we may refer to His Excellency’s statement that there is ie 
no ground for the fear of science students provingto be ‘ weak in English.’ 
Are they strong in English even now, when more attention is paid to the ie 
subject than would be under the proposed scheme? The failures in that subject | 
do not seem to point to that conclusion. It may be true that ‘ science properly ee. 
taught is a great help to the orderly arrangement of ideas.’ But where are 
the ideas to come from ? Before acting on the supposition that this or that 
subject is or is not turned to good account in after-life, it: may be a truly 
scientific procedure to ask all graduates of the. University, say of more than ieee ea 
ten or fifteen years’ standing, to communicate their opinions and experi- ee 
ences to the Registrar. These may be tabulated and studied, as was done in yen 
‘the case of primary education in the city.” 


*50. “The Convocation of the Bombay University held last Tuesday iM 

was noted for the sympathetic, practical and pointed | 

Mahrdtta (9), 21st speech of the Chancellor, His Excellency Sir George ae 
Feb. Clarke. .:..6... Acknowledging the liberal donations a 
of Bombay citizens towards the proposed Science a 

Institute, Sir George asked for more for the Commercial Faculty, a 
inasmuch as it was improbable that the Government of India would contribute 
anything for the purpose. If the Bombay Government have no lien on the 
Indian countervailing cotton duties, will they negotiate, when the favourable 
opportunity arises, with the Government of India on the point of assigning 
the whole income to the Faculty of Commerce? At the close of the speech 
His Excellency offered two precepts to the new graduates: “Do not’ be led to 
form hasty judgments, and think well before you pronounce opinions and then 
your opinions will deserve and receive consideration.’ We believe these whole- 
some words are as necessary for the officials in power as forthe poor layman. 
Sir George eaid in the course of his address: ‘ There is a greater probability 
_of our rightly understanding men if we habitually think of them as actuated 
by the best of motives instead of by the worst.’ The precept is highly 
commendable, and we hope, Sir George will observe his own dictum when he 
thinks of the publicists. and nationalist political workers of the Bombay 
Presidency. If every one, rulers as well as the ruled, would realise and act 
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[it is* lh of viditteke. and vic Soe and it is worked up to the 
xpected degree of erudition. It displays the diligence of a good student and 
the pedantic propensity of a sincere scholar conscious of ‘his learning. But. it-is 
Jacking remarkably in fairness of criticism and consistency of. reasoning. 
When. the Vice-Chancellor turns his eyes from the abstract ideal of education 
to the present environments of Indian students, his vision seems. to be 
blurred and his judgment warped. In his anxiety to support the recent Gov- 
ernment’ circular on discipline; he overdoes himself and forgets. his own 
chain of reasoning and unsuccessfully strains his square precepts so as to 
fit them to the round policy.......... When Mr. Justice Chandavarkar attacks 
political speakers and writers, we cannot but be reminded of the cartoon of the 
eabman referred to in his address, who refused his fare because he was busy 
finishing a ‘harticle. Would it not be better if High Court J — thought 
more of law and justice than of current politics ?” 


“51. ‘The local University had its annual field-day on Tuesday last. 
Kaiser-i-Hind (31), 2ist when both the Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor, 
Feb., Eng. cols. “two good men and true, one versed in Science and 
pha i ae the other in Law, had the opportunity of giving 
expression to their respective views.as to ideas. or ideals we should pursue 
in reference to. University education. The -Chancellor, however, was 
disinclined, for obvious reasons, to run the whole samut of what our 
University ‘curriculum should be under the precious Universities’ Act of 1903. 
Only he repudiated the allegation hurled by the country at large that the 
sole aim and object of that piece of legislation was-to discourage to the utmost 
possible extent University Education.......... Butin these matters repudia- 
tion and contradictions are taken by the enlightened public who know the 
genesis of the Universities’ Act, at their true worth. At any rate, the most 
robust minds in all India, who have carefully studied the Universities’ 
Act and the debates in the Legislative Council, are the least likely to 
alter their firm conviction on the subject. This matter apart, we may 
observe that there was no manuscript eloquence in the address of the 
Chancellor and no elaborate attempt at any pyrotechnic display. The 
Chancellor is a homely man and said the few things he meant to. say 
in his own homely words......... As to the address of the Vice-Chancellor, 
it was, of course, as fully anticipated, pitched in a higher key which 
gave out pleasing notes, but, it is to be feared, of no permanent 
VOIUGscrccscce . Li0b knowledge srow from more to more, but with. it let 
there be deeper reverence. That was therefrain. An elegant and enlivening 
piece to be sure,—solemn, stately, dignified and highly interesting....... But 
it is not likely to leave any lasting impression. Addresses of the character 
delivered by the Vice-Chancellor, as we know from our long familiarity with 
them, are heard by the one ear and forgotten by the other. But even the 
academic world gathered at a University Convocation is after all a congrega- 
tion of mediocrities. The world mostly consists of mediocre humanity, and 
therefore, mediocrity alone must be expected in our Convocation ‘ adddresses.’ 
These addresses must differ like the prescriptions of doctors.......... Thus it is 
that one educational physician suggests one panacea for mental welfare and 
benefit, while another suggests another. The patient is bewildered and does 
not know which to try. All the same both seem to forget an essential or 
cardinal fact, namely the Human Equation.......... It is the Human 
Equation which is most essential for the purposes of carrying out the 
highest ideal of education. But sad to say that that equation is almost 
wholly negligible as yet, aye, even in the mest hoary and distinguished 
seats of learning either in the West or the East. Perhaps as Mr. Chanda- 
varkar rightly pointed out, the East, specially India, has some such ideals. 
Such being the case, what should be ‘the character of ‘education i is a difficult 
and complex problem not easy of solution.......... Only great thinkers have 
been endeavouring to solve that problem. One of such thinkers, Herbert 
Spencer, has said: ‘ To prepare us for complete ling is the function which 
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Education has to discharge.’ ‘That in our opinion, ahonld be the ideal-of the 
Chancellors, all over the world, chant their small chant of this education and 


that education whieh in realty is no education af all in the wiossaaie 


senep. 


“52. Ina contributed article on His eee the Governor of Bom- 
FdevdJamehed (20) bay’s address the last Convocation, the Jdm-e- 
20th Feb, Eng. cols. Jamshed writes :—“ It is not only unjust, it is cruel 

an oe ee to be ever thinking uncharitable thoughts of the 
aims and motives of our rulers, and particularly after the more sympathetic. 
and just among them have given unmistakable proofs of their earnestness and 
sincerity of purpose, their whole-hearted devotion to the people’s cause, and 
their unflinching determination to enhance their prosperity and happiness, as 
Sir George Clarke has done. It seems to me that our people cannot be 
too often reminded of one fact, nam@ly that certain changes and improve- 
ments, called forth by time and circumstances, have.to be undertaken, 
by their rulers. A conscientious, upright and well- -meaning statesman, 
like Sir George Clarke, cannot be deterred from performing his appointed task 
by listening to idle fears and respecting vain prejudices, by threats of un- 
popularity, « or by misrepresentation and calumny. He is bound to march 
forward ; and it will never be to public interest to thwart him by childish 
criticisms or malignant perversity. If we really recognise our duty towards 
ourselves and our own, if we really wish well to the country and its people, 
we must make up our mind to go with him in his task, to advise, to help -him 
in its achievement. Sullen indifference, silent contempt, unmeaning opposi- 
tion, can only create a result such as was unfortunately produced four years 
ago, when Lord Curzon was left to himself to remould the constitution of our 
) Universities. Let us beware of creating a Similar situation here. Let it not 


be said that we permitted our vision to be blurred by absurd trivialities, by 


unjustifiable suspicions, by unreasonable prejudices and that thereby we let 
slip a splendid opportunity of getting our whole system of education based 
upon our actual needs and requirements, moulded in accordance with our 
wishes for the present, our hopes for the future. Itis our duty to help His. 
Excellency in the good work he has undertaken, not to discourage him; and 
I am one of those who trust that he will not be disappointed in his hopes of 
finding the requisite assistance and encouragement from those who are ina 
position to render them.” 


aa There 1 is & greater singhabilite af our rightly understanding men 

if we habitually think of them as actuated by the 

van Rae ole (15), 18th best of motives instead of by the worst.’ The 
short but authoritative pronouncement which His 

Excellency the Governor made on Tuesday evening on the Educational 
policy of the Bombay Government is a political declaration of no mean 
significance. His Excellency requested those assembled to habitually think 
that Government were always actuated by the best of motives, and not 
by the worst........... We are henceforward to understand that whatever 
Government do or decree is done or decreed from the best of motives which 
impel men to action. If Government. officialise the Universities and allow 
but little scope for the members of the Senate to direct the policy of the 
University, we are to hold our judgment in suspense and, as poor humble 
mortals, are to imagine that the ways of a benign Governmentlike the ways of 
God are inscrutable and that whatever happens happens for the best.......... 
May we in return ask that the comments of Indian newspapers on the 
il of Government should also be looked upon as actuated by the 


best of motives instead of the worst? The law, however, recognises the 


maxim that a man’s intention is to be presumed from his actions and that a 
man intends all the reasonable and probable consequences of his own act. 
If Government embark on a certain policy, people will naturally judge of 
the motives by the consequences which proceed from the policy which is 
pursued.......... ‘The next point of importance in His Excellency’s speech 


is with reference to the need of creating a Faculty of Commerce in the 
University. In Bombay there are already a number of commercial ening 


Gor 2335—10 


Universities in future.......... Meanwhile let our Chaneellors and Vice- 
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ir ‘the } Universi ve ‘Bat yen ‘should: not. Government endow 
ne Paculty and s end the:8 lakk 8 Necessary for its: proper maintenance? - The 
an ancellor appea ad to the munitficence of Bombay philanthropists. The Uni- 
 -versi is entirely | under the control of the Bombay Government. If 8 lakhs 
Pian ees aia 68 dow a new Faculty in the University, the same sum is sufficient for 
establishing a private school of commerce which will be entirely under the 
the donors. Why should monied men part with their money arid. 
lace it at the disposal of Government? The University has now practically 
¢ generated into a department of the State. We are using here language 
which has been used repeatedly by approved Moderates in the Viceregal 
Council, Ifthe new Universities Act has really converted the Universities into 
Departments of the State, Government are bound to spend from their exche- 
quer in administering them, There are a thousand and one more patriotic 
and useful ways of spending 8 lakhs than handing them over to Government 
for endowing a Faculty of Commerce inthe University. When His Excellency 
i comes forward with an appeal to private charity, Bombay merchant princes will 
e certainly vie with one another in making an offering of 8 lakhs in return for 
f aK.C.1.E. But the question is whether private charity ought to flow in 
channels directed by the officials when the money is wanted for ameliorating 
the sufferings of a plague and famine-stricken population and when swadeshi 
industries are being famished for want of sufficient capital.” 
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94. The speech’ delivered by His Excellency Sir Goto | Clarke at 

: the last’ University Convocation was, like his othez 

np, ree speeches, sympathetic and full of practical sugees- . 
rages 4 stage own ak tions. His Excellency discussed the questions of 
! : shed (30), 18th Feb.; Sdnj primary education and of the revision of the 
: Vartamdn (37), 17th University curriculum. He assured the public of 
Feb. ; Akhbdr-e-Souddgar the liberal intentions of his Government in respect 
(20), 18th Feb. of primary education, but at the same time expressed 

his regret that they ‘would not be able to increase 

Hy their expenditure on higher education. Wecan assure him that so long 
‘if as his Government continue to give a sufficiently. liberal support to primary 
1 education, the public will not press the claims of higher education until Gov- 
érnment are in a better financial position. We would also bring to His 
Excellency’s notice the fact of some officials talking of primary education in 

i, ae quite an illrberal spirit and in a way to mislead people into believing that they 
HS : are echoing the views of Government, Thus an attempt was made by the official 
i members on the joint Committee recently appointed to consider the question 
of primary education in Bombay to show that free primary education was 

, impracticable.e It is not difficult to conceive how this attitude may be taken 

i advantage of by wire-pullers to set up public feeling against Government. 
a | We would, therefore, call upon His Excellency’s Government openly to declare 
themselves in favour of free primary education and grant permission to all 
Municipalities and Local Boards, to adopt it. With regard to His Excellency’s 
utterances in. connection with the offensive comments passed on Govern- 

' ment’s proposals for changing the University curriculum, we share His 
Excellency’s feelings; and believe that these who have imputed to His Excel- 

lency the ulterior motive of stopping the advance of higher education are 

seriously mistaken. At the same time, we would draw His Excellency’s 
attention to the utterances of some officials as also to the remarks embodied 

in some reports of the Educational Department, in which it is openly said that 

higher education should be checked as it gives rise to discontent. It is 

these remarks and utterances which have led people to doubt the intentions 

- . . Of Government. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—While accepting His Excel- 
lency’s explanation as to the bond fides of Government’s intentions we would 
submit that the apprehensions entertained by the public were not quite un- 
founded. The mistrust of the public in this connection is one of long stand- 
ing, having come into being with Lord Curzon’s Universities Act. And we 
at way 2 take leave'to inform Government. that the public are as keen about safe- 
fi ing their rights as are Government themselves to stand: on their own. 

. Jt is surely — to see Government indirectly forcing the University 
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to adopt the curriculom: embodied in their resolution. The other part of His - 
Hxcellency’ s speech—that relating to higher education—shows that the educated 
classes were not wrong in entertaining the apprehension that Government 
were not going to give any substantial help toit. The policy of neglecting ae 
higher education on the ground of the greater claims of primary education a. 
is disappointing. In our opinion Government should be prepared equally to : 1 
support primary, higher and commercial education. The Sdnj Vartamdn 4 
writes :—We must say that if.His Excellency’s scheme is adopted it wilk i 
hardly bring forth the results expected from it. by him. Whenever Govern- lt 
ment show an inclination to meddle with education, people naturally become : a) 
suspicious. Again, His Excellency has declared his Government unprepared : : 
to advance the large sum necessary to endow a Faculty of “ Science.” This 
big talk about science teaching side by side with a reluctance to pay a single 
pie for it can only serve to show up the narrowness of Government's 
educational policy. The Akhbdr-e-Sowddgar also considers it disappointing 
that His Excellency should have declared Government unable to help in 
science teaching. | 


*95. “ His Excellency the Governor utilised the occasion of the prize- eat 
Rast Goftdr (36), 21st distribution at the Victoria ‘Technical Institute to | ee 4 
gg oi ge aad reply to such critics as have adversely criticised his : 
te ere educational work for the Presidency as an officious 
intermeddling from one not qualified to handle the subject with the proficiency Hoa 
of an expert. There is another class yet that scents mischief in Government’s Bete 
suggestion to the University for overhauling the prescribed courses of the ih 
various examinations leading to the Arts degree. To the latter insinuation he 
has given an effective rejoinder in his recent ; speech at the last University Con- 
vocation. As for the first count in the indictment, he has successfully met it Sa 
in his presidential address at the Victoria Technical Institute, which at any rate 1 
shows that he can lay claim to better credentials to speak with authority on ee 
educational matters than some of his critics.......... The touch of finality 
which he imparts to every subject to which hesets his hand as well as_ the 
many-sided activity which he has displayed in his work may be explained by 
the knowledge which he acquired in the various offices which he filled before 1 
he added to them the duties of administration of vast territorial areas.’ | Ml 


-06. ‘We may, in this connection, gather up the threads of the various 
considerations which we have advanced and add that 
The letter of the Bom- for the requirements of Indian graduates—which 


aia on Unl- His Excellency the Governor, being new to India, Ve 
Indian Spectator (5), cannot be expected to appreciate from the Indian | | 


20th Feb. standpoint—the following modifications of the 

Government scheme seem to be necessary: the 
retention of history, in a modified form, among the compulsory subjects, 
the retention of science, and the addition of psychology and anthropology, as 
optional subjects for the B. A. Degree; and secondly, the retention of 
English, with a different kind of text-books for the B. Sc. Degree.” 


Railways. 


57. A correspondent writing to the Shakti complains against the Police 

| and Municipal tyranny on the Surat station. A a 

Alleged grievances of passenger, as soon as he gets down from the train, is q 
railway passengers on the harassed by the Police inquiries of his whereabouts 


ae athe aes (B.B.&C. ong many other particulars. On the passenger fail- 


Shakti 185), 13th Feb. 1ng to give the required references and satisfy the 
Police in the inquiry, he is either sent back or 

detained at the Police station. The Excise Department begin their 
work when the police inquiries are over. A gentleman’s word that 
he has no dutiable goods with him avails nothing with these people. 
The correspondent then describes what he ‘personally saw on 8th Febry- 
ary 1909 when a Hindu genti'eman from Bombay was harassed in 
this way at about 10-30 p.m. He questions whether this kind of vexa- 
tious search is at all necessary. As for the Police, he says that they go 
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Municipalities. 


Sauder edhion’ 312 of the Bombay Municipal Act, the power .of 
obeys etal age _jGoverament ‘granting permission for the erection of buildings or 
om TOR ahy an - on the Of poles in the middle of public streets is solely and 
shts "Bombay finally vested in the Corporation, This powers very 
' Municipali ity. important, and it is necessary that it should continue 
" Bombe ay Samdchér (60), in the hands of the Corporation, as it enables the 
ae are latter body to safeguard the interests of the public 
0, “ against the selfish encroachments of private indivi- 
duals or bodies. In order to meét effectually the increasing requirements of 
the City, the Corporation has to keep the roads sufficiently broad. For the 
Corporation successfully to achieve this, the powers given to it under section’ 
312 are imperatively necessary. ‘T'o take an instance the Electric tramway 
Company have erected posts in the middle of some roads at very inconvenient 
places and refuse to light them although asked by the Corporation 
to do. so. The latter, however, can force them to do-so by the 
powers they possess under the section. It is strange, therefore, to find 
that the object of the alteration which Government, unasked and on their 
own initiative, are going to make, is to place this power into the hands of 
other bodies. In the absence of any official statement as to the party at 
whose initiative this alteration is going to. be made the public will scarcely be 
blamed for drawing their own conclusions in the matter. The question, as 
pointed out by the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimutullah, is one of principle, 
pertaining alike to the prestige of Government and the Corporation.. It is 
really deplorable that Government have failed to obtain the opinion of the 
Corporation before taking the matter in hand. [The Sdn Vartamdn also 
criticises the proposed amendment as contrary to principle inasmuch as 
the Corporation have not been consulted in the matter, and as taking away 
very necessary powers from that body. | 


09. “There was a great deal of justification in the indignant protest 
La ae eg ae (30) launched forth, at the instance of the Honourable 
17th Feb., Eng. cols * Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtullah , by the Bombay Corporation 
| Me ee against the Bombay Government, in the matter of 
the proposed amendment of section 312 of the Municipal Act. The 
Government of Sir George Clarke have evinced a desire to broaden the basis 
of local self-government, and thereby to encourage the people to take a 
better share in it. On the other hand, they are treating the foremost Munici- 
pality in the Presidency with but scant courtesy. Of course, Government must 
have reasons of their own for this; possibly they would say no slight or affront 
was ever intended. Still, the Corporation has very good reason to resent this 
sort of treatment. It hada right to be consulted in such an important matter, 
and its protest is bound to be endorsed by the entire public.” 


' Native States. 


60. Commenting on the several recent bomb cases in Kolhapur, the 

is Rdjasthdn observes :—Kolhapur was the first amongst 
Comments on the Kol-— the’ Native States to adopt the Sedition and Explo- 
ht aathén a 13th Sives Acts, and it has been the first to start sedition 
a ; prosecutions. The judgments delivered in these 

| cases are doubtful and open to criticism, as of all 


AS me witnesses brought forward by the prosecution not one was independent. 


f ling | can be more shameful than the fact that Native States should consider 


coh oyalty to consist merely in imitating Government and in passing sentences 


oh ‘sha @ the confidence of the public. People at large are now able to 


<)> 


judge for themselves, and know that fair justice is not to be expected in cases 
where assessors are made to take the place of juries, and where judges can , 
pass sentences af will without regarding the opinion of these assessors. x 


61. The Kolhapur bomb cases which have served to invest the idle : 


pranks of a few mischievous boys with undeserved ‘ 

importance have teoaaht to light some strange things. | ae 

r t cceseehepe (45), 20th The Police appear to have pounced upon the accused aS 
‘and extorted confessions that enabled them to make " 
outacase. It is strange Mr. Kincaid, in spite of the i 


repeated protests of the accused that the confessions were extorted from them 
by the Police, refused to believe their statements. The punishments dealt a 
out were extremely heavy. We had never imagined that British justice had 
assumed so ugly a shape. The startling disclosures of the dark deeds of the 
Police made in the Punjab High Court, ought to have set Mr. Kincaid on his 
guard against trusting the Police too much. The strangest part of the story ; 
is that the bomb which figured so much in evidence in one of the cases should — | 
never have been traced. The bomb case just now going on at Satara 

lends support to the belief that such cases are the outcome of the diabolical : 
activities of malicious persons. : ‘ 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
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Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretarvat, Bombay, 25th February 1909. 


*Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. } 


Report on Hative Papers 


For the Week ending 27th February 1909. 
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to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as Stated ; what ‘iil Be ee 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect. what is believed to ee 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. cece 
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Brahman) ; 51. 

Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 41. 

Krishnaji Prabhakar none! 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 3 

Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hind (Chitpa.| 
wan Brahman) ; 21. 


B.A. 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak ; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
Laxman Baburao Hegde ; Hindu (Gowd 
Saraswat) ; 52. 
Ramkrishna Gopél Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman) ; 31. 


Janérdhan N ar4yan Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Sdéraswat Bréhman) ; 82 


25C 


100 


700 


6,000 


500 


350 


100 


200 


900 


410 


320 


7,000 | 


425 


4,000 
25,000 


1,000 


660 
About 
250 
GOO 


J15 


-»-| Pandharpur (Shold- 
pur). 


, Fortnightly 


Brahman) ; 35. 


. | > 
Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. ba ne 
MaraTHi—continued. 

128 | Mahdrdshtra Pragati ...| Bhiwandi (Thana)...| Monthly ... ...| Govind Gangaédhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu. 100 
129 | Maharashtra Vritt ...| Satdra is. ...| Weekly~ ... vos "ae Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu .(Maré- 150 
; 42. 
130 | Moda Vritt oes. noel WEE TOOROEE)- «set DO. .. _ «s| D&modar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
Brdéhman) ; 29. 
131 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay ... ...| Daily ea ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu) 1,500. 
Chitpawan Brahman) ; 38. 
132 | Mumbai Vaibhav re he 28 bee = si OE ve as Do. do. ...| 2,000 
133 | Mumukshu io “eee UG Ee ... «| akshuman Rémchandra Pangérkar;) 1,000 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
134 | Nagar Samachér... _—_...| Ahmednagar ied: Os .» _ «s.| Vishwanath Gangdram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 100 
mali) ; 27. 
135 | Nasik Vritt re ...| Nasik asi ook ae ‘ ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. ; 
136 | Nydya Sindhu... ...| Ahmednagar ud DO sts ...| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
Braéhman) ; 34. 
137 | Paisa Fund © ef Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... _...| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 40. 
138 | Pandhari Mitri ... Pandharpur (Shold-| Weekly ...  ...| Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
hOe | Paskenak uc 5c. sl DO wc a DD. sae | Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 450 
(Séraswat Brahman); 34. 
140 | Prabhat ...  ... —_...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ...—_...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
141 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Kast Khén-| Weekly... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Braéhman) ; 44. 
142 | Pragati... ve ...| Kolhapur ... an i ene ...| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain) ; age 45. 
143 | Prakash... ‘us ...) Satéra si. cil eee ee ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 350 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
144 | Prakdshak a ...| Bijapur... «| D0. im ...| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 800 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
145 | Pratod .... is ...| Islampur (Satara)... Do. ae ...|Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu 350 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. : 
146 | Podhari_... sacs veal SOBOGE dnc ak ee Ash ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak-} 1,000 
cs shani Brahman) ; 32. 
147 | Réshtramukh ... ...| Mahad (Kolaba) ...| Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Raéoji Palwankar; Hindu (Kar- 100 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
148 | Samdlochak oe ...| Hubli (Dharwar) ...} Monthly... ...| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 100 
7 Brahman) 30 
149 | Satya Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... §...| Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpadwan} 1,000 
: Brahman) ; 27. 
" 100 | Shivaji Vijaya =... ---|Sholapur ... ae aay ses ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
151 | Sholapur Samachar eee Ss os at ae ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 400 
152 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .--| Bombay . ... ae 2 me ...| Damodar Sdvl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Mara-| 5,000 
tha) ; 48. 
153 | Shri Saraswati Mandir...) Do. .... «| Monthly ... _...|Mahadev Keshav Kdle; Hindu (Chitpd-| 500 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 
154 | Shri Shahu 6 ce|Satdra ... «| Weekly ...—«...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Brahman) ; 28. 
165 | Shubh Suchak ..,....1 Do. a eee ... «| Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu} 150 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). 
156 | Sudhakar... .... ~~ «»»| Pen (Koldba) ~—...|._-“‘Do.. w+ «e.| N&r&éyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé-/ 400 
wan Bréhman) ; 50. 
et Miheele on sex. kod OO sus pack ... «| Vindyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu} 1,000 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 41. 
158 |Sumant ... ... —«--| Kardd (Satdra) .... Do. ...._—...| Muh dev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 35. 
180 | Vande Mitetark ico. el POODR ks was | DS + «| Hari Raghunéth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-; 1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
160 | Vichéri_... mp ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;| About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
161 | Vividh Dnyén Vistér ...|Bombay ...  ...| Monthly ... ...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... sa 600 
: (2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 
162 | Vrittasdr... + ove| Wai (Satara) —«...| Weekly ... —...| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit-| 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
163 | Vy4péri_... a so] POON? cae. os.) Do ia ...| Nana Daédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 500 
man) ; 42. 
1C4 | Warkari ... =o ...| Vitbal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
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Sukkur (Sind) ...) Weekly ... ... ba agg walad Muhammad ; Muham- 600 


| ' madan (Abro) ; 24. 
e+ ove) Ludrkhana (Sind) ...| Do. eae obs Hakim Pe aaa Tahilsing ; Hindu; About 


so = ave ~~ ove] Efyderabad (Sind)...) Bi-weekly ... .»«| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45... 500 


168 |Sind Sudhir ..._—...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... -...| Khdnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40.| 650 


169 | Sind Kesari ___... a Shikarpur (Sind) ...| Do. ie .».| Chelaram Manghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
| } 43, | ) , 


Urpv, 


170 | Bombay Punch Bahddur... Bombay se --| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 2,000 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


171 | Guru Ghantél Punch ....|__ Do. “se «ol DO. a ...| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 500 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


192 | Habib-ul-Akhbér ... sal. DOs oe ia “aes ie ...| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad| 1,000 
Baig; Muhammadan ; 40. 


(178 | Jam-i-Jahannuma .»-| Jalgaon (East; Do. ..» eee, Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 500 
| | Khandesh). Muhammadan ; 48. 


174 |Liberal ...  ... «(Bombay ... .... Do. «.. ~—«..| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi! —_500 
) Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


175 | Sultan-ul-Akhbér sel “DIO. oe .»-| Daily see ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1,500 


Do. os cig nian ei 


176 | Urdu Daily és soe] * D0, o oe 


GUJARATI AND Hinpr. 


177 |Jain +... =." ~~ ..| Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... ...| Bhdgubhéi Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 2,400 
(Shawak Bania) ; 36. : 


178 | Jain Mitra ais ok oe ane ...| Fortnightly ...| Gopaldds Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain);; 1,000 
38. 


Mara’THI AND Ka’NARESE . 


179 | Chandrika ... 1 ..-| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly _... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
: Brahman) ; 35. 


Notes. ks The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the. 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SH [ or a) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (3] = «% in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d@ 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished Ly the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, 


No. | Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. ag 
ANGLO-Mara’THI. : 
45a} Sardesdi Vijaya ... o--| Sawantvadi | Weekly... one seceee oe 
ANGLO-PORTUGESE. 
464; Echo... “i ..-| Bombay... .».| Bi-weekly ... 13.0. B, D'Souza... wee ove yr) rrr 
ANGLO-SINDHI. } 
484| Larkana Gazetite ... ...| Larkana (Sind) tes Weekly .., ‘on eccces cee 
49a| Sind Patrika +s ass Do. ee: F avi ses . scecee veo 
GusaRa’TI. : 
664) Hind Swardjya_ ... ...| Surat ses ..| Weekly ... sss senses one 
85a) Shri Say4ji Gazette sos] EOATOGR eve 4. ae ea ins seceee ove 
MararTHt, 
117a| Itihds Sangraha ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly... ...| Dattatriya Balvant Parasnis of Satéra- ...) eee 
1194 Kamgar Samachar ol ee ‘inn ae? on ooo} Natesh AppAji Dravid, M.A.; Hinduj a. 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
Urnv. 
14a) Shanasher-i-Hind pas ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly... sii secvee eee 


N.B.—(a) The Editor of No. 20 is Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor, Parsi. 
(6) The Editor of No. 112 is Vithal Gop4él Kokate. 
(c) Nos. 184 and 144 have ceased to be published. 


con 2365—3 


(d) Nos. 41 and 42 are edited by Mr. Dravid only. The present numbers of circulation of the papers are 2,300 and 


2,500 respectively. 
(e) The Editor of No. 112 is dead. The paper has ceased to be published temporarily. 
(f) The Editor of No. 118 is Sadéshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 26. 
(g) No. 145 is published at Islampur and Satara. 
(h) No. 109 has ceased to be published. 
(i) No. 50 has been changed into Weekly, 


f(j) Nos. 73, 101 and 147 have ceased to be published. 


(k) The Editor of No. 50 is Tolaram Menghraj. The circulation of the paper is 500. 
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six 101 ili itinns | period of stiticty for Taian 
| peore yor se hat: period will be décided whether 
- fie King. the promised reforms of Lord Morley are to be given 
Emperor’s speech at the to them intact in the form in which they are pro- 
opening of the Parlia- noged or in a mutilated form through the mischievous 
mentary Session. f f Parli ee 

Sdyjy -Vartamdn (87), Opposition: of a ew men in Par lament. 18, 
22nd Feb., Eng. cols. therefore, pleasant to learn at such a time that these 

reforms have at least the fullest sympathy of His 

Majesty whose gracious message it was a few months back which first pro- 
mised something great to the people of this land.......... His Majesty has. 
expressed his satisfaction with the universal welcome accorded by Indian 
people to the new reforms and also expressed a hope that they will be carried 
out in such a way as to fulfil the legitimate aspirations of his Indian subjects 
without any difference of race and ecolour........... If on one side a satisfac- 
tion is expressed at the attitude of Indian people, a snub is given on the other 
to those persons who seem to have made it the business of their lives to defeat. 
movements set on foot for the good of India........... It seems also that His: 
Majesty does not approve of a movement set a-going from certain well-known 
quarters to work out the reforms on a sectarian and racial basis.’ 


*2. “Lord Morley in moving the second reading of the India. Councils 

Debat ss to Bill in the House of Lords made a speech showing 
epate on tne nala : : , , ee . om : 

Connciie Bill in the Hous astonishing grasp of the situation im this. country. 


of Lact His Lordship divided Indian politicians into three 
Indian Social Reformer Classes, the Extremists, those who were looking for 
(4), 28th Feb. self-covernment on the colonial pattern, and those 


who asked simply for co-operation in adminis- 
tration and an effective voice in expressing their interests and neéds. He 
believed that the reforms contained in the Bill would draw the second class 
into the third.......... His Lordship was equally happy in his elassification 
of the two schools of Anglo-Indian administrators—the apostles of unmiti- 
gated efficiency on the one hand, and, on the other, those who ‘while not 
neglecting efficiency, said Lord Morley, ‘looked also at political concessions.’ 
Lord Curzon was a brilliant example of the first class, while the Secretary 
of State, though as much for efficiency as Lord Curzon, did not believe that 
true and durable efficiency was possible without political concession. We 
may say that while both Lord Curzon and Lord Morley are for efficiency, the 
former would impose it from without, while the latter would develop it from 
within. It is easy to see which is the more natural and, therefore, the more 
durable method of the two........... Itis a curious circumstance that the 
proposal to appoint an Indian to the Viceroy’s Executive Council, which 
the sagacity of some of our political leaders was inclined at the Madrasa 
Congress ta regard ag a@ matter not worth speaking of, has been the point 
most strongly criticised in the Reform scheme, notwithstanding the fact 
that it requires no fresh legislation and is aot in the Bill now before Patlia- 
ment. The Presidency Association, we see, has sent a strongly-worded 
telegram to the Secretary of State condemning, rather superfluously, the Aga 
Khan’s fantastic idea of two Indian advisers to the Viceroy, without portfolios 
but with the emoluments of ordinary Members of Council, and. insisting on 
the original idea of Government of an Indian possessing the status and 
responsibilities of the other members. We entirely agree with the Asso- 
ciation. Lord Morley’s vindication of his resolve, however, left nothing to 
be desired. His Lordship strongly defended the appointment of an: Indian to 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, as emphasising the principle of fitness as. a 
criterion of eligibility and not race........... As regards appointing Hindus and 
Muhammadans simultaneously, Lord Morley stuck to his statement to tha 
Moslem Deputation. His Lordship pointed out that, for along time Hindus, 
were exclusively appointed to the High Courts, but now Muhammadans had a 
full sbare of such appointments. The same sort of operation would go on im 
the question of the appointment of an Indian member, to which. Lord Minto 


himeals attached the greatest importance. In fact, this. reform is specially 
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£ 8 eand: ee a schinher a seats in excess of their . 
l strength ile be met in full, Out views on these two demands — 
_ have been stated so often that it is not necessary to do more than mention 
ae. im ae: ‘As regards special electorates for Muhammadans, though we had 
deprecated them, we had said that the Muhammadan wishes should be gratified. 
As regards the claim that they should have a number of seats in excess of 
their numerical strength, we had strongly opposed it on grounds of policy and 
justice. There are very good reasons for thinking that Lord Morley has 
yielded on this point to overwhelming pressure, and we would most earnestly 
‘counsel our non-Moslem countrymen to accept the arrangement with hearty 
good-will. Let us not forget that this great scheme of reform would never 
have had a chance had not Lord Morley thrown his immense personal prestige 
in the scale. We must confess that the policy of regarding one section of 
the Indian people as being politically more important than the other, is not 
a policy which can be easily reconciled with the fundamental principles of 
British rule as they have been hitherto understood. Many English officials 
have objected to such a distinction on this very ground, and their opinions 
are found recorded in the published blue-books. We know, on the other 
hand, that there are some Englishmen, who are utterly incapable of entertain- 
ing any unworthy motive, addicted to the view that the demand of the 
Muhammadans for more than their proportionate share of representation 
is sound and should be conceded. Let not non-Moslems mar the gratifica- 
tion felt by our Muhammadan countrymen at the success of their demands 
or the satisfaction that His Excellency the Viceroy and Lord Morley are 
entitled to feel at the happy issue of their scheme by selfish regrets at having 
been marked as a politically inferior people by Government........... Lord 
Curzon once again displayed his lack of political magnanimity, but for which 
he would be one of the greatest of English statesmen. His Lordship’s 
reference to the Hindus must really add a few inches to the stature of those 
who go by that name. He was sure that the electoral College would be 
manipulated by the Hindus, with the resuli that in a few years the Hindus 
‘ would have the whole representative system in their hands........... Really, 
we never thought that the poor, caste-ridden, priest-ridden, custom-ridden 
and official-ridden Hindu was such a tremendous creature as Lord Curzon 
makes of him. The Hindus ought to cherish that testimonial from one who 
has never missed an opportunity of making truth as unpleasant as he can to 
them. But we should not be hard on Lord Curzon. He loves India in his 
own way and has toiled hard in her service according to his lights. He has 
had his moment of greatest exaltation in this country and with this’ country 
will for ever be associated his moment of deepest gloom........... Lords 
Ampthill and Reay gave their hearty support to the measure, Lord Cromer 
thought that the concessions would strengthen and not weaken British rule 
and that the advantages of appointing an Indian to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council outweighed the disadvantages, and Lord Middleton and Lord 
a Lansdowne limited their criticism of the Bill to the smallest and most formal 
nf hmits.” 


Bu 13 


*3. “In the House of Lords, the second reading of the India Councils 
<a Bill was adopted after a combative debate lasting for 

Mahrdtta (9), 28th Feb. two days, the contending parties being the represen- 

| tatives of the two schools of Indian administration, 

viz., coercion and concession. Lord Morley as the god-father of the Reform 
Scheme represented the ‘concession’ school and Lord Curzon, the brilliant but 
egotistic Viceroy, fought for the school of coercion. Lord Morley contended that. 
the regime of Lord Curzon, erring on the wrong side of splendid efficiency, left 
an heritage of unrest and violence. What is the use of efficiency alone when 
nnrest grows like a wild weed and fructifies into violent -crimes ? Coercion 
tas te failed, the failure has been ignominious all the world over, in 
_Trela wing the days of Gladstone and Parnell, in Germany during the 
| ars of struggl< for Constitutional Government commencing from 1818 
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and ending i in 1848, in Russia during the glooniy period that preceded the 
Duma, in ‘Turkey since the accession ‘of Sultan Abdul Hamid to the opening 
of the present Turkish Parliament, and also in the last but not the least case 
of India during the last three years of prosecutions and deportations. To fight 
shy of this ignominy and to save the faces of the bureaucracy in India, Lord 
Morley still clings to repression, though half-heartedly.......... For the 
Extremists Lord Morley has nothing but unfaltering repression, for the 
Moderates, he has introduced the Reform Scheme, and expects that the young 
boys clamouring for the impossible moon will soon be transformed into healthy 
players, who wishfor nothing more than an extensive play-ground, co-extensive 
with every day administration, and sufficiently near the seat of the elders so as 
to make the thirsty or hungry voices of the youngsters effectively heard by those 
in charge of the whole game........ Lord Morley stigmatised the Nationalists 
as Hxtremists so as to lead an unwary thinker astray by confounding nationalism 
with anarchism........ To place the Nationalists and the bomb-throwers in one 
and the same boat so as to enable the bureaucracy to sink them both on the 
pretext of punishing violent crimes is a concession to selfish officialism..... ... 
We can assure all these blasphemers that bad names can enable them to hang 
dogs only and not the Nationalists ; blasphemous designations will soon lose 
their malignant charms; and in the near future the Nationalists will lose 
nothing by being called Extremists. The Nationalists nave appeared on the scene, 
for good or bad; and they are determined not to make an exit at the behest of 
the mighty bureaucracy or at the will of a weak philosopher. The Nationalists 
have a mission to perform, and they will leave no stone unturned till they 
get partnership in the Government of their own country—partnership to the 
extent to which they will prove themselves competent to claim.......... Asa 
step-stone, they wish every success to the Reform Scheme both in England 
and India; but they will never allow the Reforms to draw themselves like the 
Moderates into the followers of the creed of officialism. The future of India 
requires the presence of Nationalists for a long time to come, the nation calls 
on the Nationalists to keep themselves as a vigorous, powerful and compact 
body intact to prevent the reactionary fusion of all thinking men into the 
caldron of officialism, and to create the motive power for future progress and 
consummation of equitable partnership.......... Apart from the trivial tactics 
of stigmatising the true patriots in India, Lord Morley’s speech was a satis- 
factory one ; for when he begins to talk, the philosopher gets better of the 
statesman, always afraid of being brow-beaten by the Civil Service in 
India.......... The Civil Service is asked to give up the easy methods of 
autocracy and follow the difficult methods of persuasion and conciliation by 
attempting to govern through the people instead of governing for them. 
This is undoubtedly an excellent advice, but does the Bill honestly reflect all 
the principles of partnership contained in the lecture of Sir HE. N. Baker ? 
How are we to explain the divergence between the speech and the Bill ?...... 
The summary of the Bill has been cabled to India, and it clearly shows that 
no statutory provision is made to install the people as co-sharers of the 
authority now solely exercised by the Civil Service........... The Bill partially 
substitutes the principle of election for nomination, and to this change Lord 
Lansdowne objects on the ground that it makes room for undesirable 
members in the Legislative Council........... The fate of the elective feature 
of the Bill depends on the attitude which Lord Lansdowne be pleased to 
take in the Committee stage. Lord Curzon, the champion of coercion, is 
opposed to the expansion itself, but as Lord Lansdowne does not take this 
view of the case, we may take it. for granted that the principle of expansion 
is safe. In fact there is very little in the body of the Bill itself to 
which their Lordships of the upper Chamber as led by their dictator, 
Lord lLandsowne, can take exception; the fight, if there is to be any 
fight, is to be fought over the regulations. But Lord Morley has distinctly 
declined to submit the regulations to the decision of the House of Lords, 
as that would transfer a part of the executive functions to the party 
which does not command majority in the House cf Commons.......... 
There are only two points of contention, one is the elective principle and the 
other is the appointment of a native jin the Executive Council.......... The 
question of appointing a native in the Executive Council will prove to he the 
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‘political concessions ; for what has proved to be beneficial to Egypt, is bound 
to be beneficial to India.......... As Lord Lansdowne is not likely to go 
against the proposals of Lord Minto, he will not lend his support asa leader 
of the Conservative party to the hue and cry raised against the appointment 
of a native in the Executive Councils. Lord Morley is firm on this point, and 
so is Lord Minto, the Viceroy appointed by the Conservatives themselves. 
Under these circumstances the Committée stage of the Bill will be perhaps 
utilised by the Opposition for only talking off the details of the regulations, 
and for moving only those amendments which will make the Bill more in 


harmony with the opinions of the Government of India than with those of 
Lord Morley.”’ 


*4, “Lord Morley in moving the second reading of the India Councils 
Gujardti (26), 28th Feb Bill in the House of Lords showed once more that he 
En : able ; “was really a great statesman.......... Lord Morley’s 
is oe division of Indians into three classes was, we must 
say, not quite correct. Those who are looking for self-government, rightly or 
wrongly, on the Colonial pattern, were also asking for full opportunities for 
hearty co-operation in administration and an effective voice in expressing 
their needs* and interests. That meant an enormously lengthy and arduous 
journey to the Colonial goal and a very prolonged period of political training. 
Whether the goal of Colonial self-government was attainable or not, the 
second and the third class were at one with one another in their methods and 
principles........... Lord Morley’s reference to two rival schools of Indian 
administration was evidently intended as an argument in support of his 
scheme of Reforms. The first school was represented by Lord Curzon, and 
Lord Morley’s allusion to him in this’ connection was conceived in such a 
spirit of gentleness, courtesy and conciliation as to soften to some extent the 
ex-Viceroy who followed him with a characteristic speech on the proposed 
reforms. Lord Curzon, we think, does not represent merely the school of 
efficiency, but his is a school which, under the cloak of efficiency, aims 
at the retention of political and administrative power for all time in 
the hands of the rulers to the exclusion of Indians, however qualified. How 
Lord Curzon interpreted the Proclamation in one of his famous speeches at 
Mysore is well known. That interpretation involves no question of efficiency, 
but an attitude of mind wholly incompatible with the political growth and 
development of the Indians to their full stature.......... Although Lord 
Morley thought it expedient to yield to the exigencies of the moment in the 
House of Lords by departing from strict historical justice when he absolved 
Lord Curzon’s Indian policy from any share of responsibility for the unsatis- 
factory condition in which he left India, Lord Curzon at any rate was resolved 
not to remain silent....... He frankly maintained that he saw no place for 
Indians in the Executive Councils. What he loved even now was the 
paternal form of Government.......... His fundamental principles and his 
attitude on fundamental questions of policy have ever been such as to evoke 
instinctively feelings of irritation and resentment, and every line of the 
summary of his speech in the House of Lords bears their unmistakably 
ie characteristic impress. _We wish Lord Curzon had refrained from intervening 
i in the debate. He would have done greater service to the British Govern- 
ie ment and the cause of peaceful progress and political contentment in India if 
he had not indulged in carping, short-sighted and narrow-minded criticism of 
the kind to which he treated the House of Lords. We must say that, though 
Lord Morley has never set foot on the Indian soil, he has understood the 
requirements of the country and the true bearings of the Indian problem 
better than Lord Curzon with all his seven years’ experience as the so-called 
greatest Viceroy of India since Lord Dalhousie’s time........... In some 
_--—.-s- g@spects Lord Macdonnell’s oppcsition to the appointment of an Indian to 
She Viceroy’s Council is even more disappointing than Lord Curzon’s. The 
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position taken by the latter is at least intelligible. But the grounds on which 
the former disapproves of the proposal are simply astounding. ‘Nothing was 
more likely,’ he says, ‘to prejudice the Princes against us, while it would 
weaken the initiative and responsibility of an officer on the spot who was the 
safety of the Empire and the last resort. ’ We do not know how far: his 
speech has suffered in the process of telegraphic condensation. But nothing 
could be more futile than the reasons embodied in his criticism. The Indian 
princes and chiefs have Indians for their advisers, and why they should be so 
unpatriotic, narrow- minded and suspicious of the best of their countrymen 
passes our comprehension. ’ 


5. ‘The opposition to the appointment of a Native Member on the 
| Viceroy’s Executive Council is so great that Lord 
Indian Spectator , (5), Morley is said to be hesitating in his resolve to carry 
27th Feb. out his intention in this respect immediately......... 
So far‘as the Provincial Governments are concerned, 
the opposition to the doing away with official majorities in their Councils seems 
to be stronger than the objection to the appointment of Native Members on the 
Executive Councils. Opinions differ widely as to the probable effects of this 
very forward step. We believe that the principal effect will be that the local 
Governments will not undertake any unpopular legislation, but will leave the 
Government of Inaia to supply it, and thus in legislative matters the tendency 
will be towards centralisation........... The centralisation of legislative power, 
with decentralisation of executive authority, is perhaps what Lord Morley 
deliberately desires. Even now the Acts of the local Governments must 
receive the sanction of the Governor-General. ‘I'he sanction is seldom with- 
held, but Lord Minto was obliged to withhold it in the case of the Punjab 
Colonisation Act. To that circumstance Lord Morley has attached the 
greatest weight, so much so that one may doubt whether he would have pro- 
posed the abandonment of the official majority without that glaring example 
of the abuse of official votes. Practically the drastic measure now proposed 
is a punishment inflicted on all local Governments for a sin of one Lieu- 
tenant-Governor who was in a hurry to passa Bill because he was about to 
retire. If the local Governments abstain from legislation, the Legislative 
Councils will be practically advisory only.” 


6. “We cannot be too grateful for the gallant manner in which 

ss -,, the Secretary of State and the Viceroy are piloting 

age igen (48), 29th the cause of the Reforms. To judge from entee's 
summary, Lord, Morley is piloting the Bill for 

Indian Reforms in the Lords with consummate skill. He reads the situation 
aright and tells the Lords the fatal effects that will be produced on 
the minds of the loyal supporters of the British rd) in India if the Parliament 
delayed or tampered with his scheme. We need not quarrel with him for 
hoping that those whose goal j is Colonial self-government will by the Reforms 
be drawn into the class of * those asking simply for co-operation in administra- 
tion and an effective voice in expressing their interests and needs.’...... Lord 
Morley might have gone one step further still. Not only would the Reforms 
fuse together the last two classes, hut.we do believe that several of ‘the 
Extremists themselves would come into the fold, provided those Reforms 
were honestly worked in an ungrudginely generous spirit......... We have to 
deplore that Lord Morley should have been weak enough to concede to our 
Moslem friends not only the reasonable’ demand re exclusive electoral colleges, 
but also the manifestly unreasonable demand ‘ for a number of seats in excess 
of their numerical strength.’ Until we receive the full text of Lord Morley’s 
speech we would rather believe that Reuter does him injustice......... One 
assurance we may, however, give. Even if some favouritism is shown to our 
Moslem countrymen, still the sober elements ‘of the Hindus will not be jealous— 
at any rate they will do naught to weaken Lord Morley’s hands. It is un- 
necessary to take lengthy note of the venomed criticism of Lord Curzon. Neither 
political nor domestic misfortunes have changed him. He remains the same 
upholder of unmitigated autocracy, the same irreconcilable opponent of political 
progress in India, that he ever was. None of the Morley-Minto reforms is 
acceptable to him...2... In insinuating that the Reforms were initiated more 
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ley, Lord Curzon gave a positive insult to Lord Minto 
 * .@ud those members of his Council and rulers of provincial Governments with 
 , Whidsé approbation has gone forth into the world. the Morley-Minto scheme. 


rd tothe expansion of Councils Lord Curzon talked of the cost. 


Phe organizer of the huge tamasha of the Imperial Durbar talking tenderly 
Of the Indian tax-payer’s money! To admit an Indian to the Council would 
bea breach of British sovereignty, says His Lordship.......... If after so many 
ecades’ rule Britain cannot find one Indian thoroughly loyal to sit in Council 
fith the Viceroy, what a discredit is it to that rule! No wonder this aspect of 
_ the case does not strike Lord Curzon. We are further astounded at the attitude 
of Lord MacDonnell on this point. His arguments, as reported by Reuter, 
are stranger than his position. How is the appointment of an Indian to the 
Viceregal Council ‘likely to prejudice the Princes against us’ and * weaken 
the initiative and responsibility of the officer on the spot’? ‘To be sure, 
Indian Princes are not so debased as to be jealous of a countryman of theirs 
being appointed to a high office. Left to themselves they choose only Indians 
as their Prime Ministers, nay, as their representatives when out of India. 
As for the officer on the spot, degenerate must be the English race if one Indian 
at the Viceregal Council is able to impair his sense of responsibility. 
Happily the appointment of an Indian vests only in the Secretary of State, 
and the Parliament cannot, at least whilst the Liberals have the majority in the. 
Commons, deprive him of that power, and Lord Morley and Lord Minto are 
strong enough to defy factious opponents of all kinds.”’ 


7. Lord Morley’s speech at the second reading of the Indian Reform 

Bill in the House of Lords makes it quite plain that 

Rdshtramat (45), 26th 10 proposing the Reforms he was actuated by a fear 
Feb. that the Moderates would be converted into Extre- 
| mists if some concessions were not granted to them, 
Hindus have reason to rejoice that their Muhammadan brethren have by 
their agitation and their growing importance in the international politics of 
Europe secured for themselves special electoral privileges. The Moderates 
and the Muhammadans : being thus conciliated, the Extremists are ap- 
parently to be dealt with by a stern policy of repression. We know Lord 
Curzon too well to be surprised at his dogged opposition to the Morleyan 
reforms. We, however, consider them to be delusive and insignificant and 
ae would refuse to attach any importance to them. On the other hand, we cannot 
but pity the lamentable situation of the Moderates who went into ecstacies 
over the introduction of the Reforms, but are now finding to their surprise 


and dismay that the Reforms are being divested of all their important 
, features by Parliament. 


8. “There were a good many sound remarks in Lord Morley’sspeech, 
f and a great deal of argument in his advocacy of the 
‘e sggghe eee Feb., Reforms. He defended the appointment of an 
a “3T) | onah koe Indian to the Viceroy’s Executive Council on the 
: : eb.; | 
Jém-e-Jamshed (30), 25th 8C0re of efficiency.......... Lord Curzon did not con- 
Feb. sider it was time yet for the introduction of represen- 
tative government........... The wider discussion 
on the Councils and the right to bring amendments Lord Curzon approved, 
but he wae dead against the abandonment of the official majority. ‘Times 
were conceivable,’ he said, ‘ when passions would be aroused and concessions 
thus given would be used with serious oeffect.’........... But which is the more 
dangerous position, when passions are aroused—to have a press kept in check, 
public meetings forbidden, and an impotent minority of native members on 
the Council, or to have a preponderance of leaders who would feel that they 
would stand or fall with Government and to whose most vital interest it would 
be to make the people understand the actions for which they were respon- 
sible? To talk of the danger of increasing the Indian element’s interest in 
the maintenance of law presupposes that a gift of real power would be 
accompanied with no sense of responsibility, and that the non-official majority 
would be actuated by that spirit of querulous ‘opposition which has been a 
Me feature of the non-official minority in the past......,.... Lord Morley’s 
_  « . ,@oncession to the Muhammadans came, in its completeness, rather as a 
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surprise.......... We incline to the belief that it will rather lay the foundation - 


of future difficulties, for it is certainly a queer twist. in the early growth of 
Indian democracy. It raises the question immediately of what is to be done 
for the other minorities. The Anglo-Indian Defence Association demands, in 
consideration of the large interests it represents, a third of the elected seats. 
The Parsis could make out an excellent case for equal treatment—which 
would leave one-third to be divided among Hindus and Muhammadans! 
This, of course, reduces the position to’an absurdity, but it shows the obli- 
gations involved by the recognition of the principle of separate electorates.” 
[The Sdénj Vartamdn writes:—The disciple of Gladstone stood up strongly to 
fight against the united opposition of the cream of the Conservative party. 
In order to carry his scheme through successfully, he has thought it better 
to conciliate the Muhammadans by grantingthem even more than they 
can legitimately claim. We sincerely rejoice at this good fortune of our 
brethren, the Muhammadans. The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—Lord Morley 
has accurately gauged the situation in India, when) he said that in course 
of time, anarchism would disappear before the joint effects of a firm policy 
on the one hand and the introduction of Reforms on the other. ‘The 
course he has. taken is one becoming a true Liberal like himself, and all 
India will hail it with joy. We are grieved, but not surprised, at the opposi- 
tion to this scheme shown by Lords MacDonnell, Lansdowne and Curzon. 
They are unfortunately blind to the bad impressicn likely to be produced on 
Indians. We are afraid that the proposal regarding the native Executive 
member is in danger of being rejected. We hope that that part of the 
Reforms which relates to the Legislative Councils will at least not be 
curtailed.| — 


*9. “The zeal for separate electorates displayed by the Muslim com- 

The European and Munity has served only to rouse the over-alert Anglo- 
Anglo-Indian Defénce Indian society to make specific demands for adequate 
Association’s memorial to representation in the Reform Scheme. The HKuro- 
His Excellency the pean and Anglo-Indian Defence Association of 
Viceroy. Calcutta, in a memorial submitted by them to the 
Mahratta (9), 28th Feb. Government of India on the Councils Reform 
Scheme, submit that ‘under the suggested scheme of Electoral Colleges the 
Indian National Congress will control the elections, that professional politicians 
alone will be elected by the Hindu vote, that any Muhammadan representatives 
will be confined to persons acceptable to these professional politicians and 
nominated by them, and that no non-official European, unless it be an occasional 
sympathiser with the Congress views, can possibly be elected, and consequently 
the non-official Kuropean community will not be represented at all by the 
elected members. ‘I'he Association’s Council urge that European nou-officials 
should be regarded as an important body on account of the magnitude of their 
interests, and demand that one-third of the elected members should be elected 
solely by Kuropeans partly in towns and partly in the mofussil. These demands 
are wholly unjust looking to the number and power and prestige of the non- 
official Kuropeans. They already enjoy rights and privileges more than 
proper, and still they clamour for more! On this point, we quote from Mill 
on fepresentatiwwe Government :—‘ Now, if there be a fact to which all 
experience testifies, it is that when a country holds another in subjection, the 
individuals of the ruling people who resort to the foreign country to make 
their fortunes are of all others those who most need to be held under powerful 
restraint. ‘They are always one of the chief difficulties of the Government. 
Armed with the prestige and filled with the scornful overbearingness of the 
conquering nation, they have the feelings inspired by absolute power, without 
its sense of responsibility. Among a people like that of India, the utmost 
efforts of the public authorities are not enough for the effectual protection of 
the weak against the strong: and of all the strong the European settlers are 
the strongest. Wherever the ,demoralising effect of the situation is not in a 
most remarkable degree corrected by the personal character of the individual, 
they think the people of the country mere dirt under their feet; it seems to 
them monstrous that any rights of the natives should stand in the way of 
their smallest pretensions: the simplest act of protection to the inhabitants 
CON 2365—5 
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“0. eit ths & greedy vattnrdi’ reposing under’ thie wing of the biteabiatuey 

“~~ have been rudely awakened by concessious to. 
aes aay), 2nd Mar. Muhammadans and have asked for special rights and 
privileges. The Anglo-Indian Defence Association 
point out in their representation that the Indian National Congress will 
control all the electorates under the new scheme and that non-official Euro- 
peans, unless they be pro-Congréssmen, have no chance of being elected to the 
Councils. The Association’ demand, in the light of these considerations and 
of the social importance of their community, the right of electing 4 of the 
total number of members to the Council. This demand is both ‘unjust and 
selfish. As Mill has pointed out, if any class requires to be watched, it is 
the countrymen of the ruling nation who flock to the conquered country to 
amass wealth. They are backed by all the prestige and influence of the 
ruling race, and are full of insolence towards the conquered. ‘They are sup- 
ported by ‘the despotic bureaucracy, and are devoid oi any responsibilities of 
administration and extremely arrogant. All the attempts of bureaucrats have 
not been successful to protect the weak and the poor from the tyranny of head- 
strong Europeans in India, Under the arrangement proposed by the Anglo- 
Indian Defence Association, Hindus and other Indian communities will have 
to be treated as of no importance whatsoever. 


11. “The European and Anglo- Indian Defence Association have 

submitted a Weighty memorial to the Viceroy 

gith Feb, Hog cole (3°), demanding that ‘ European non-officials should be 

recognised as a body quite as important as any 

| other in the non-official world.’ It. is claimed that ‘they are entitled to 

receive a proportidnate share.in the extended franchise based on the magnitude 

of their interests and not on numbers, and consequently itis asked that 

provision should be made by which they should elect one-third of the 

elected members.......... Not a bad or unreasonable suggestion to be 

sure! In a country of three hundred millions, fifty thousand non-official 

Europeans should undoubtedly have at least one-third of the number of 

seats. The moderation of the demand is bound to stagger the - Viceroy, 

and the Association and its members may well say that they are 

a surprised by their own moderation! Germans, Austrians, Italians and other 

foreigners are, have always been, a greater factor to count with in the - 

‘ country than Indians themselves ; and nobody has the right to say that the 

present demand is astounding. It seems as if the question of the electorate 

is causing the Association some trouble. Why should it? The Association 

might itself constitute the chief College, returning half the number of the 

allotted members both to the Imperial and the Provincial Councils, and appor- 

tion the . remaining seats between the European Clubs and Gymkhanas over 
the country.” 


12. The communication addressed yesterday by the Bombay Presidency 
Association to the Secretary of State reflects the 
true state of racine public opinion, and must 

_. go towards strengthening the hands of Lord 
seauiiation athenitsed is Morley. The Association deserves the thanks of the 
the Bombay Presidency public for the way in which it has given a timely 
Association to the Secre- rejoinder to the undesirable views published in the 
Be ay of State. London Times under the name of His Highness the 
ee i» asth Feb. Samdathdr (60), Aoa Khan. The best way, in our opinion, to thank 

ae of : the Association is for the public bodies in all parts 
: | of the country to imitate its example by sending 
similar communications in the course of the next week. From 
-)Reuter’s summary of the debate in the Lords, it appears that Lord 
_ Curzon has been trying his best to thwart the noble policy of Lord Morley. 
n order that His Lordship’s efforts might not be successful in misleading 


Ne. 


the British public, it is necessary that the public should, strengthen Lord 
Morley’s hands by addressing representations on the lines of the Bombay 
Presidency Association. From’ Lord Morley’s statement in the Lords, it 
appears that he has given the Muhammadans all that they asked for and they 
are on that accountin duty bound to support. him. With regard to his 
refusal to reserve one seat on the Vieéroy’s Executive Council for Muham- 
madans Lord Curzon’s declaration that no native should be placed on the 
Executive Council, as the introduction of one member would later on be 
followed by more, deserves to be taken as a warning by the Muhammadans. 
It clearly shows that the object of their so-called supporters has. been not to 
secure a seat to them, but to close even the onc seat now offered to Indians as 
a whole. We trust that the } Muhammadans will now be able to see that Lord 
Morley’s proposal is the only feasiblé one under the circumstances, and that 
the Bombay Anjuman-i-Islam will lead its community aright and help in 
strengthening the hands of Lord Morley. 


13. “In a Memorial recently presented to the Government of Bombay 

| by the Anjuman-i-Islim of this city on behalf of the 

The Anjuman-i-Islam’s Muhammadan community of the Presidency, it is 
memorial to the Bombay prayed that the electoral system should not be 
gigagg re the Re-  ailowed to be operative so far as the Muhammadans 
Muslim Herald (10), ®te concerned. It is feared that under the present 
25th Feb., Eng. cols. state of feelings between Hindus and Muhammadans 
the effect of such a system would be the swamping 

of the latter by the former. This is the crux. of the question. ‘Those who are 
not in favour of any but the elective principle contend that the very fact 
that the Muhammadans would be outvoted shows that they are not prepared to 
take part in public affairs; if they cannot hold their own-against others, they 
had better not strive for a public life. But politics is a practical science and 
we must not indulge in such academic niceties. It must be remembered that 
the child requires its mother’s prop to learn to walk. So does a backward 
community. If the Muhammadans are not be helped, how can they progress ? 
The Memorialists are, therefore, right in their contention, and we trust 


Government will consider it favourably.” 


14. Some Englishmen urge that as India is conquered by the sword, 
| it should be ruled by the sword. Among them is 
Comments on Sir Charles Sir Charles Crosthwaite, the late Lieut.-Governor 
ee ee 1 of the North-West Provinces. Having been once-a 
Rast Goftdr 36) d1¢, member of the Viceregal Council Sir Charles must 
Feb. din be fully aware of the political situation in India 
at the present moment. However, he thinks Lord 
Morley’s Reforms to be wild and dangerous. When a man of Sir Charles’ ripe 
experience can thus lose the balance of his mind, we get some idea of what 
such officers when in full exercise of their power must have thought of the 
people ruled over by them. Such idle vapourings are not only inconsiderate 
but are unjust and malicious. If England won India by the sword, the sin of 
shedding streams of blood lies on her, and the blood would be but a dark stain 
on the victorious sword of Britain. And it must not be forgotten that 
it is not victories that immortalise a name. The conquests of Babylon, Persia 
and Kome are no more, and are well-nigh forgotten ; but the name of the Great 
Cyrus, the deliverer of the J ews, is still remembered and honoured. Thus 
Empires perish ;. but imperial deeds are never forgotten. 


15. “ We all know that the Times has despatched to this country its 

: special representative in the person of Mr. Lovat 

_ Comments on the reno Fraser, ostensibly to know on the spot the real aspect 
of ne oe Se Was ~ of the situation, but really to snatch away the ° prize’ 
neg ia 13) Sith Feb. Which has been offered to the educated Indians 
after many a year of unceasing political activity. 


As svon as Mr. Fraser set his foot in India the Moslems began to show some 


activity and forthwith the special correspondent of the Times began to play 


the old. game of divide et impera. Whether this deep political game will 
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ed, time alone: can show. One thing is certain : ; Mr. Frasér i is at it 
. He.is throwing yee in ‘the ‘yee of the British public by inditing 
ighly sensational and 1 imaginative letters to the Times anent the present 
- g@spect of the sot “Mr. Fraser has already done much mischief in the 
Gah os: the editor of the Times of India, and at present is busy throwing mud 
‘at the legitimate aims and noble aspirations of the sons of the soil. These are 
the men st certainly deserve deportations under the old law of 1818.......... 
My. Fraser is right when he says that in the Reform Scheme the ‘ Executive 
Council concession’ is the valuable prize. Take away this boon and the 
Reform Scheme falls flat and becomes a Dead Sea apple. If we are denied 
the promised boon, then there is sure to be the revival of the discontent 
among the educated peuple of India. Small: wonder that we who belong to 
the Congress party age determined to make the appointment of active politicians 
to the Executive Council a°direct issue. We will not be satisfied with the 
appointment of amiable nonentities to this responsible post.” 


7 16. “The incident clearly shows the stuff of which Sir W. Lee- Warner 
: ._. and- the majority of the Anglo-Indians are made. 
. Comments on Kunjilaél These Burra Sahebs when east of Suez think that 
Se We Loewe assault ON they are the lords of the creation and that their right 
g ap ned there is none to dispute. It is the behaviour of such 
Pheniz (18), 24th Feb. ag ae erie 
cads that places the British Empire in grave peril. 
The sooner these offensive manners are mended by the Anglo-Indians, the 


‘better for the: country.” 


_ 17. While the first prosecution of the Bande Mdtaram was proceeding, 
o ) a row took place in front of the Court, and a Bengali 
Leia ic student, Sushil Kumar, was awarded the dreadful 
it Shakti (85), 20th Feb. ; punishment of whipping for assaulting a white Con- 
| sg Vyaya (99), 24th stable. At Ahmedabad last week, Mr. Chitale was 
: sagen ordered to pay a fine of Rs. 300 for filing a false 
f complaint against the Rev. Mr. Wilson. But in 
: England the young : Bengali who assaulted Sir W. Lee-Warner, the Vice- 
President of the India Council, was simply ordered to find security for Rs. 300 
1 for:good conduct. If this incident had occurred in India, it would have been 
dooked upon as sedition and no efforts would have been spared by the Anglo- 

. ‘Indian journals to have the severest punishment meted out to the offender. 
es ‘This clearly shows how different is the standard of justice in India and in 
England. Unless this difference is done away with and justice in both the 

countries raised to the same standard, we fear the discontent which Lords 

t Morley and Minto are trying to suppress will increase instead of decreasing. 
: {The Hind Vyaya comments in a similar strain on the decision of the Lee- 
“Warner case and hopes that the Anglo-Indian officials will ponder on. this 
a though perhaps unwelcome, and will in future season justice with 
mercy. 
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18. The London correspondent of the Kal writes:—Ever since Sir 
| 7 William lLee-Warner gota slap on his face at the 
Kal (118), 26th Feb. hands of Deshbhakta Bhattdcharya the papers here 

have been publishing accounts of this wonderful 
youth; and the Daily Despatch has even published his likeness. Sir William 
not wishing to allow the incident to be noised about refrained from prosecut- 
ing his assailant, but the English press, being scandalised at the impropriety 

_of @ mere Bengali smacking the face of one before whom the princes ard 

chiefs of India once trembled with fear, gave publicity to the matter. The 

account of the incident published by the newspapers seems to have enraged 
another Bengali, a namesake of the original assailant, and he had an 
encounter with Sir William on a public road in the course of which high 

, words passed between them, and Sir W. Lee- Warner having thrust Bhattacharji 

“with his umbrella, the latter brandished his stick and began to rain blows 

.on the former. The matter has now gone to Court. This second assailant of 

‘the -high official is an eloquent Bengali speaker and was once the editor of 

the Sandhya, and also of the Yugdntar. 
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19. Commenting on Mr. Justice Beaman’s article in the Empire 
. Review the Kaiser-i-Hind writes:—“ There is one 
_Comments on Mr. feature of the effusion which may be referred to in 
it hs Bete Teciew passing. Itis the absolutely outrageous’ tone and 
Kaiser-i-llind (31), Spirit in which the paper has been written. Mr. 
28th Feb., Eng. cols. | dustice Beamanthas out-Curzoned Lord Curzon in 
ene s his wholesale denunciation, aye, abuse of the ability, 
integrity and character of the best of Indians of great culture, enlightenment, 
disinterestedness and patriotism........... The learned Judge is simply the 
result of the environments in which he has officially lived and moved in the 
service. His opinions are typical of the evolution which the mind of the 
average Civilian undergoes in this country where he stalks as if he were a 
mortal god. As a class the Civilians are infatuated with the belief that they 
are the cream of the conquering race. They arrogate, therefore, to them- 
selves the exclusive monopoly of governing this country as they like, that 
is to say, in their own sole interests.” — 


20. Commenting on Justice Beaman’s article on the Reforms the Kal 
writes :—Utterances of persons like Justice Beaman 
Kal (118), 26th Feb.; and Lord Curzon remind Indians that they are 
Hindu Panch (115), 24th conquered people. One is astonished to find that 
Feb. a sympathetic Judge like Justice Beaman should 
have given expression to such singularly illogical and 
preposterous views. He alleges that educated Indians are discontented and 
want to monopolise all power, so that they may have a free hand to oppress 
the ignorant masses. But he is making all these allegations without the 
least ground. Can he say that educated Indians will oppress their country- 
men more than foreigners? The long and short of the whole thing is that 
the Judge appears to be an advocate of brute force pure and simple. We are 
certainly fortunate in having at the present time at the helm of affairs persons 
like Lord Morley who think differently about the administration of India. 
[The Hindu Panch, on the other hand, says :—As Mr. Beaman is an impartial 
Judge, Indians should accept what he says as gospel truth, and hug to their 
hearts what he says should be the guiding principles of English rule in India. 
He refuses to believe in the new Constitutional Reforms as a remedy against 
the prevailing discontent. | 


21. ‘‘ We have had many quack-remedies prescribed since ‘unrest’ was 


diagnosed in India, many opinions on“ the present 

Oriental Review (11), Situation’ propounded by men, important or other- 
24th Feb. wise through the instrumentality of the Press, 
but none, perhaps so- grossly materialistic, so 
violating cherished traditions of Great Britain and India, so positively 
contemptuous towards Indian hopes and aspirations as that which has 


recently appeared in the February number of the Empire fteview under the. 


signature of the Honourable Mr. Justice Beaman, one of the Judges of the 
Bombay High Court. On the strength of this proposition he pooh-poohs the 
idea of governing India for her interest only, as to him the idea of the 
trusteeship of England for India is only a shallow platitude.......... We fear 
that this open declaration by one of the highest servants of the State that the 
object of England’s sway over India is her own aggrandisement will do great 
harm. It is giving a sanction to the mischievous theory that India is to be 
the milch cow of the Empire. Why are then Indian politicians blamed if they 


advance the ‘bleeding’ theory? It is-‘not so much the physical as the moral 


evils that we dread from the confirmation of the theory advanced by Mr. Beaman. 
The best foundation for England’s rule in India is the ethical idea that it is 
not the bayonet but justice which binds India to her. Remove this idea and 
there will be an undesirable change effected in the attitude of one towards the 
other. In connection with this we condewn reflections passed by Mr. Beaman 
upon some recent political trials where prisoners pleaded ‘ patriotic motives’ 
in extenuation of their writings and where in one case at least the accused 
was strongly recommended: to mercy by the Jury on the same grounds. 
Whatever may be the merits of such a contention, it is highly reprehensible 


for a Judge of the High Court, and opposed to all the principles of British 
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ed a ago by ‘Sir. George Clarke in his Bombay 

Ce SO 3, ‘seems to be that India must-be saved by science. Teach 

oo. 8 ae dent: pstenet yeh the rudiments of natural science and you will make 

good citizen of him, So speaks theory. Teach him chemistry, says expe- 

rience, he applies it to the manufacture of bombs.’ We are profoundly pained 

and de appointed that such a thing should have appeared in print and that 

too under the signature of a J udge'of the Bombay High Court, for the article 

is as great a libel on the educated classes as uttered by Lord Curzon in his 
Convocation speech.” 


22. “ Mr. Beaman like Lord Curzon ridicules our glorious Magna Charta— 
| the Great Proclamation of Victoria the Good. Does 
Mr. Beaman know that in expressing his views. he 
a runs counter to the wishes of the King-Emperor and 
epee Ms SOP Fe. the Secretary of State for India? Does he know 
that Lord Morley in his first Budget Speech, three 
years ago, opénly said that he for one could not believe that Parliament ever 
intended this promise of the Queen to her brown subjects to be construed in 
any but a liberal and a generous sense? Is Mr. Beaman aware that by 
ridiculing the Queen’s Proclamation he has injured the feelings of thousands 
of educated Indians, thereby accentuating the existing unrest ?......... We 
a think that the cat is out of the bag when Mr. Beaman says, in the course 
_ | of his nonsensical article, that ‘we did not take nor do we keep India for the 
a sake of Indians We hold India for England.’ We thank Mr. Beaman at 
least for his plain-speaking. It is good that Englishmen should throw away 
a the hypocritical veil of ‘ philanthropy,’ ‘ British justice’ and ‘fair play’, and 
3 plainly say like Mr. Beaman that the English keep India only for commercial 
1a buccaneering and for the sole benefit of England. It was the late Lord 
a Salisbury who said that India is a milch cow and should be bled for the benefit 
of England. It is by such reckless sayings that race-hatred is created which 
no amount of political concessions coula remove. Mr. Beaman’s article is 
bound to create much mischief, and we assert that Government ought to 
take serious notice of such rabid writings.” 


/ 


wee 23. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale advised us strongly the other day to 
| remain content with Lord Morley’s Reforms and 
Comments on the Organise our agitation on peaceful lines. But the so- 

Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s Called Reforms have been considered to be hollow,sby 

advice to carry on agita-  right-thinking persons. Mr. Gokhale alone seems to 

tion on peaceful lines. have inordinate hopes about them and advises the 

| Mumukshu (133), 25th people to control the enthusiasm of the younger 
- Feb. generation and not to allow any misrepresentation of 
ie the motives of Government. Mr. Gokhale thinks 
that the mistakes of Government have been rectified by the concessions of 
Lord Morley. But Messrs. Tilak and Ashwinikumar have been deported, 
repressive measures are being freely enforced and our grievances treated with 
scant courtesy. The Police are not restrained from instituting false prosecu- 
tions and justice is always-partial, as between Natives and Kuropeans. With 
all this, is it not pardonable, if our feelings are enraged a little? Mr. Gokhale 
advises a respectful representation of our claims to be made to the authorities, 
It is because the people found respectful reprecentations to be futile and fruitless 
that they have growr despondent and miserable. Those in whom loyalty and 
peace have become ingrained habits, stand in no need of counsel of patience 
and crder. People do not misunderstand Government; it is the Government 
that. are prejudiced against them. Government are ‘able to take care of 
themselves; Mr. Gokhale need not have pleaded for them. Mr. Gokhale 
maintained a studious silence when Government were in a militant mood 
and claimed many of our prominent leaders as victims. We are surprised 
that he should wag his tongue in the aeennes of that daring and out-spoken 
leader of ours, Mr. ‘Tilak. 
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_ 24, “Tt is becoming rather hard in this country for an aggrieved Indian 

, es ia ¢ oe satisfaction abr y hee law ge? 

paper o 

jects ten Haase id Bicepene sgenamet,, 6 Angle Ulan eee 

tT andes ; (52), c 1¢t, Whenever a European was dragged to a court of law 

Feb., Eng. cols. by an Indian F anf wsisstaay of some fancied grievance 

or injustice, the former always regarded his con- 

viction and punishment as a matter of course.. Never was a greater myth 

put down in black and white. Facts are exactly the other way about, and 

Kuropean: soldiers go on treading under foot the natives because they know 

that few courts of law in the land would care to convict them for an offence 
committed against a mere native.” 


29. “ While the British in India in spite of their having disarmed the 
ss people of this country are frightened at the slightest 
Alleged British injustice gion of our people collecting together and exercising 
2 yar am apne together to improve their wretched physique, 
Navsdri Patrika (77). while the Samztis in Bengal have been peremptorily 
21st Feb., Eng. cols. stopped by a statute which cannot be considered 
to have in any way enhanced the fair fame of the 
British, while the melas in the Deccan that aim at’the physical culture of 
young men are from the commencement the object of official suspicion, the 
fact that in England all attempts are officially encouraged in order to give, 
not only a physical, but a military training to the people of England, is such 
as to draw us into an irresistible comparison of the political conditions of the 
two countries. It is officially announced that the Alliance Insurance Company 
has made it compulsory for all its employees to join in the territorial army. 
Mr. Haldane of the War Office publicly thanks the Director of the Company 
for the patriotism shown by them and hopes that others will emulate their 
example.......... But what is the case with us poor Indians? Here the 
monopoly of the fighting trade is reserved by the foreign domination; we 
cannot enter the army except as the lowest class of mercenaries ; we cannot 
possess an ordinary fire-gun or sword without a permit. If Indiais to be 
governed for the real interest of the Indians, why should the country be taxed 
to starvation for maintaining a costly army, instead of training the youths of 
the country into its defenders ?”’ 


26. The Sind Sewak publishes the following verses under the headings 


Exhortation to Hindus and Muhammadans to unite together for “Ay Appeal ”” 
serving their country’s cause. 
Sind Shewak (50), 15th Feb., Eng. cols. and “‘ Unite ’:— 


‘Trust no morrow, ye Indians awake, 

Off this lethargy and service betake ; 

Live to serve your Country alone, 

And Union every one let own ; 

Rise ye sons of Rishis old, 

And Islam followers brave and bold, 

Join and work for the Country’s Cause, 
Aspire, aspire to something grand, 

Neglect ye not this sacred land ; 

Indian arts revive once more, 

Tear and wear all Swadeshz store ; 

Remove the blot of. Beggar land, 

And make her now a Nation grand. 

Love may all your actions guide, 

Life of strife away, aside ; 

As in the sacred days of yore, | 
Cure her disease, oh God, once more, ” 
Happy make her and ever bright, 

Ever may she for Freedom fight. 

Redress her wrongs, give peace complete 
Sorrow change for something sweet ; | 
India may then once more be, 
A nation of peace, good-will, amity. 
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| "Ye workers, who havo slaved so long, 
“Not dreaming of your giant might ; 
lake off your tyrant chains of wrong, 
PEER eae Unite ! 
-Oft were ye thwarted, mocked and slurred 
Oft wounded in the industrial fight, 
To-day your voices shall he heard, 


Unite! | 
Alone ye are like toy-boats hurled, 
By winds upon the rocks at night ; 


Together ye shall shake the world. 


| Unite ! 
Those starving bairns! Their soul's light gone, 
From faces old and drawn and white, 
In gasping whisper urge you on,— 
Poe Unite!” 
27. Have not many nets been spread for the young men who have 


achieved success for swadeshism, who have by their 
Bip lg gga pesevamge presence adorned swadesht meetings, and who have 


es baathalena made so many personal sacrifices to help the cause 
Sind Shewak (50), 1st of their mother country ? In some cases they have 
Mar. been expelled from schools on the ground that they 


have contravened a certain circular. We know what 
these circulars mean. Who were the support of Mazzini? Were they not 
young men? Does not the history of Chitor furnish us with examples of 
juvenile bravery ? It is certainly not fair to prevent young men from attend- 
ing a meeting-of any kind. They are the men of to-morrow, and they must 
receive training to carry on the work of their predecessors. To deprive them 
of that training is to bind on them the bacge of slavery. Why should they 
be whipped on their delicate bodies for their worship of the mother-land ? 
Therefore, O young man, brother and lover of the country, do not lose heart. | 
Your blood is to fertilise the fields of this country. Your bones will serve 
as fuel to the poor against the cold of starvation. O son of the Great 
Bhishma! do not bea coward. Do not disgrace the descendants of guru 
Gobindsing. ‘Heavier troubles are yet to come. Are you afraid of circulars 
and orders? You are the hope and the support of this broken down country. 
Your head will adorn the chamber of national sacrifice. Therefore, O brave 
man, suffer on the one hand and laugh on the other. If you are struck with 
a cudgel, say you are prepared fora sword-thrust. So prepared, be the salvation 
of the country, and fulfil the mission divinely entrusted to you. 


28. The present lack of spirit in Gujardtis in a great measure due to 

a dearth of great writers. For great writers rule 

eros aetalgg the national mind and lead it to high thinking by 
Shakti (85), 20th Feb,  ™eans of their stirring appeals, and thus play an 
Important part in the growth and development of 

a nation and its character. The writings of Rousseau and Voltaire in France 
it is well-known, were instrumental in overthrowing despotic monarchy and 
in replacing it by a republic. Turning to India we find that Prithviraj 
Pratapsing and Shivaji were the outcome of the epics of Vyas and Valmiki. 
But present-day Gujaratis have fallen in the scale of Indian nationalities so far 
as to be the most effeminate and spiritless of them all. Such being the case, it 
is really to be deplored that our modern poets show no tendency for heroic 
poetry. They seem more to be attracted towards the “nature” poetry of the 
School of Wordsworth and other Lake poots. Turning to our drama we 


‘find the authors more given to sensuous and effeminate than to heroic poetry. 


Is it not terrible that a whole country* should thus become void of heroism ?' 
We have yet to-awaken the whole country, and therefore, instead of sensuous 
love-songs, we stand in ‘great need of stirring songs like “ Rule Britannia”. 


s 


We would, therefore, urge our poets to turn their genius in this direction, sé 
that. our enfeebled and effeminate country may rise with the war-cry of 
“Victory to beautiful Gujarat,” and with a new spirit coursing through 

its Veins. | m 
29. Commenting side by side on the Alipur outrage and on the Punjab 
ae case Of Police persecution, the Gwardti Punch 
Indians themselves to writes :—‘‘ While a'secret association of assassins was 
Pees their present voting away the life of their supposed adversary, 
Rami’ Pons some of the accredited agents of Government were 

yaraty Punch (28), | : 

2ist Feb., Eng.. cols. _ extorting a confession by perpetrating every enormity 
on a poor unfortunate young widow who had chanced 


to get into their clutches. We can understand false ideals and falser notions of 
patriotism misleading young men with little education and still less experience 


of the world into committing crimes, but that a constituted authority, with 
powers most extensive and terrible, like that of the Police should perform this 
terrible outrage, passes imagination. Tales of their misdirected energy 
resulting in untold injury to the people are everywhere repeated and the 
things that we come to know may often be the least of their evil-doings and 
crimes........... The moral is quite certain and patent: the mischief is done in 
both these cases by Indians themselves to their fellow-countrymen; and therefore 
so long as true character and noble ideals of Nationality do not pervade every 
stratum of society, we can have little expectation of their performing the 
heavy duties they are about to be called upon to render in these days of 
transition. It is the duty of Government to select better materials for the 
safe-guarding of the rights of person and property of the people; but what can 
we say of those who, belonging and coming from the latter, are themselves 
the trespassers and evil-doers? Wecan understand the injustice done to us 
by Europeans who may possibly have little interest in our ultimate good; but 
what hopes can we entertain when our young men, the hope of the country, 
are turning assassins, and our countrymen in the Police to whom is entrusted 
the care of their fellow-beings, are maltreating them ? ” 


*30. Under the heading of “ A foiled attempt at acquiring independence,” 

. the Bhdla narrates the story of the rising of Bhadra 

Attempts to acquire in- Naik of Bidenur in the seventeenth century against 

dependence dear to God. Ali Adilshah of Bijapur. It also says:—A man 
- Bhdla (103), lst Mar. wholimits his view of life to compassing the happiness 

of his family leads but a beastly existence. He 

alone is a man who attempts to free his motherland from the hell of slavery 
and to lift it-up to the bracing atmosphere of independence. All others are 
but frogs weltering in the well of selfishness. It is not that all attempts 
of acquiring independence are successful. Many of them fail and those 
implicated have to undergo cruel torture. But it would be a mistake to 
suppose that such men are condemned io a life of misery in the other world 
also. God judges human actions by the motives underlying them and rewards 
them accordingly. Bhadra Naik tried and failed. Shivaji tried and won. 
Though materially speaking, the results of the two attempts were divergent, 
God must have awarded them both heavenly happiness to a greater or less 
degree. For both these attempts were for acquiring independence dearest to 


the heart of God! 


31. The Hind Swardya publishes some verses in Hindustani entitled 
| ‘Our India’ of which the following is a translation :— 
Lamentations on the Our Himalayas are the highest and so are our destinies. 

alleged down-trodden con- ( God. grant us success though the whites call us 


Aiken SF yee (66) blacks. ‘Those who were once our guests are now 
29nd Feb. ' our hosts; this is our curious destiny ; and though 


the infidel has given us consolations every day, our 
desires are not fulfilled. -The infidel has left no resource open to us. Alas! 
With whom have we to deal! By fasciaation and tyranny, by hypocrisy and 
treachery, in every way have we been exhausted. We will have our day, for 
God is ours; lightning will fall on our rivals, for our sighs and lamentations 


have gone beyond limit. .O juggler, show us not the beauty of Kurope, as we 
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séen' enoug dhe ach scenes. “We: ‘trust in God,: for we are helpless; 
her javelins nor lanc 08 ‘are ours; but by this one weapon of swadeshism we 
- g@hall make our rivals fly. This our native earthen cup (swadeshi) is our: Jdm- 
Mea ‘eJam eo ‘a 7 Siahed), and our alchemy. There ought to be some limit to 
ham le es; but these people have crushed us down. Everywhere we are called 
-eodlies and no high offices are left for us, . You will hear us called half-savage ' 
oe Our ancestors’ souls must be saying (sarcastically) that we have kept 
their name. ‘While formerly persons of 70 years were quite healthy, to-day our 
young men of 20are pale, thinandspiritless. Neither Dacca malmal, nor Surat 
silks and shawls are any more for us. Our cavalries of Sikh and Gurkha 
sépoys are such that they can shake the whole world. O God, make us as 
Great as our Himalayas. 


"32. The Kesari in the course of its fourth article on Ireland and India 
| says:—The one. cause of the persecution of the 
5 Alleged ul ee a of Trish by the English was religious fanaticism. ‘To 
‘Kesari (121) ond War it was added commercial rivalry, and as a result of 
' the selfish laws passed by the British to regulate 
Irish commerce, the condition of the Irish became quite deplorable at the 
close of the eighteenth century. The English interfered both with the export 
and import of Irish goods and it was impossible for Irishmen to carry on com- 
merce with foreign countries without setting the laws of the realm at defiance. 
But gradually owing to the short-sighted policy of the English, Irish Protestants 
began to take a more liberal view of things and to lead the Irish movement. 
The persecution of the Irish only humbled them, but did not break their 
courage, and was conducive to the growth of an Irish nationality. Many, it 
is true, had to leave Ireland and to settle in foreign countries. But these 
exiles took always an abiding interest in home affairs, kept up the courage of 
the Irish and supplied them with ample funds to carry on their agita- 
tion. Those who remained in the country and bore the brunt of the perse- 
cution, became strong and daring. It is but natural that laws when converted 
into instruments of tyranny should evoke contempt. The Irish, after a time, 
lost all respect for them. The Penal Laws drove the Roman Catholics under 
the influence of Catholic priests, and even the Irish Protestants became disgusted 
with the religious persecution. England, fearing a foreign invasion of Ireland, 
allcwed the Protestant settlers to raise volunteer corps and defend the country. 
é | But the very presence of an armed body of 50,000 men raised in them the 
a ae hopes of independence. The Irish Protestants, though desiring to rule over 
: the Roman Catholics, wanted to throw off the yoke of the English and be free. 
England did not dare to deny the demands of the Irish, and conceded to the 
Irish Parliament independence to a great extent. But Wolfe Tone thought 
that Ireland could not enjoy the fruits of independence under the shadow of 
British supremacy and raised a revolt in 1798. It, however, failed and led 
to the Act of Union. After Wolfe Tone, Emmet tried to raise a rebellion, 
but failed. In 1848 and 1867 small risings were attempted. From 1858 
onwards for thirty years Ireland was the scene of many Fenian and agrarian 
outrages, and hundreds were hanged and transported in consequence. When 
the Irish found that all their attempts for a hundred years to re-establish the 
Irish Parliament were fruitless, they became despondent of getting justice © 
done to them by the English and began the Sein Feinn movement to acquire 
independence. [The article closes with a promise to compare and contrast 
the histories of Ireland and India in some future issues. | 


*33. The one predominant quality of Mr. Tilak which has kept his 

— memory green in our hearts during his incarceration 
An appeal for the is his undaunted courage. Mr. Tilak wanted to 
revival of the Ailla build up the edifice of national regeneration by first 
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Sage nd ua Sens by removing the obstacles that hampered our real 
Vande Mdtaram (159), Progress, and he nearly accomplished this task at 
98th Feb. ’ the Surat Congress. He then commenced his 


constructive work of the enlightenment of the masses 

by the esinblinhesses of Zilla Sabhas, which were intended to place an 
effective check on the doings of the bureaucrats. Their hostility, however, 
‘ proved too strong for him, and he was eventually removed from his motherland 


Sig te i fie) 
is eae ae ng 


or 


for whose cause he had dedicated his life. Though the guiding spirit has 
thus been taken away from amongst us, the national movement has not come 
to a standstill. It is still going on though at a slow pace, and is bound to 
succeed in the long run as prophesied by Mr. Tilak. We sadly miss his 
towering personality, for nobody canfill his place, but that is no reason why 
we should not carry on the work of the Zilla Sabhas which seem to have 

latterly lost all their activity. We must revive these Sabhas in all earnestness, 
for they really form the nucleus of the national movement. 


384. Continuing its translation of the Indian Sociologist article, the 
Hind Swardjya writes:—These are the words of 
Translation of an article T,ord Roberts :—“ It is clear that it was the firm belief 
ry the Indian Soctolo- of the sepoys that the English meant to force 
a ees ee Christianity on them and to make them give up their 
rg ee en caste distinctions. ‘The recent researches of Mr. 
Forrest among the documents of the Indian Govern- 

ment prove that the grease used in the preparation of cartridges was made up 
of the suspected fat of pigs and cows. When the sepoys complained to their 
officers about this they were told that that was not the case, but the low caste Ae: 
Hindu servants from the Fort William Cartridge Factory proved that it was | 
otherwise’. (The article is incomplete.) ae 


35. The Deccan Sabha has been re-established, and we hope it may 
not share the fate of the Sarvajanik Sabha which died 
Kefections suggested on account of difference of opinion, perversity, 
by the revival of the obstinacy and uncontrolled extremism. The reason 
Deccan Sabha (Poona). ic tite tc thik a? 4 4] a 
Gujarati (26), 21st Feb, {Or this is that the Poonaites are so restless an 
| impetuous that they cannot rest satisfied unless they 
make mischief. Itistrue that the extremely intellectual Brahmins of Poona 
brought the Musalmans low; butit is also true that they did not allow their own te 
Peshwas to rule the country peacefully. When the Sarvajanik Sabha was in BS ae 
existence, it was shaken to its very foundation by these very people, and A) eee 
now it will be the turn of the Deccan Sabha. We believe that no institution 
is likely to advance the country’s political interests til] it works on broad 
principles and with patience and unity. When Mr. Ranade and others 
seceded from the Sarvajanik Sabha the Kesarz remarked that the British 
Government was so powerful as to force both the parties (Extremists and 
Moderates) into submission. The British Government is no less powerful 
to-day, and in view of this fact the present disturbed state of the country ees 
simply indicates the aberration of mind of these Extremists. The present BS 
struggle between Extremists and Moderates is so foolish that we vannot au 
condemn it adequately. It has its origin in egotism. Where this is the ruling 
principle, the bridging of the gulf is practically impossible. We have been 4 
foolish enough to foster internal dissensions at the cost of our own interests, and ee. 
this is surely not a sign of regeneration but:degeneration. Hence it behoves a). ae 
all right-minded and educated persons to advance at a steady pace so that the ae 
cause of the country may not be jeopardized at any stage. | | i ee 


*36. “The long-expected Medical Congress was in every sense a, 
greatsuccess. A numberof workers have contributed 

a aaa as to this result. But it must be admitted that but 
Cilaaaik y for the active association of His Excellency the 
Gujardti (26), 28th Feb., Governor with the movement from its very inception, 
Eng. cols. it would not have assumed the character and 
proportions it did, and the hearty thanks of the 

whole Presidency are due to him and to the various workers who 
have laboured day and night for the success of the Congress and the 
Exhibition. His Excellency was right when he observed that the results of 
such movements can never be brought to the test of the accountant, but that 
their influence, though gradual and silent in its operations, was not the less 
potent in the long run........... His Excellency’s review of the history and 
progress of bacteriological investigations and the remarkable discoveries they 
have led to was, indeed, very instructive, as Sir George Clarke’s utterances 
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nd quite worthy as the learning and the scientific attainments. 

wacellor of the Bombay - University........... His Excellency’s address 

| what brilliant work of lasting value has been achieved by Lister, Koch, 
—Othersin the domain of bacteriology and other fields of medical or 
ntific resea rch. India where millions have fallen victims to fevers, cholera 
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end plague presents a most fruitful field for careful research, and it is per- 


al ie 


KI | e to hope that the labours of the Medical Congress held this week will 


‘eontribute to a more rational and successful treatment of these and other 
diseases.” 


87. “It is very rarely indeed that a high servant of the Crown 
Akhbdr-e-Souddaar ov outside his official groove, and initiates, as 
(20) 24th Feb. Eng. ca His Excellency Sir George Clarke has done, any 
-" funetion which is likely to prove of vital importance 
to the millions whose destiny has been temporarily committed to his care. 
-seoeeeve 1618 not to be expected that the generality of laymen will take any 
deep interest in the proceedings of the Medical Congress which was opened 
on Monday by His Excellency the Governor in a speech, at once short, sound 
and felicitous. But this is more or less the case in every country, those of 
the civilised West not excepted.......... The Congress and its medical 
representatives should not, therefore, be disappointed if their discussions on 
abstruse subjects are not followed by the general public with particular interest. 
But this cannot be said of the medical profession in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. It must have delighted the hearts of the many eminent scientists 
from Europe, America and Japan, who have honoured the Congress with 
their presence, to see before them more than a thousand representatives of 
the medical profession in this presidency. A charge is usually brought 
against these medicos that, after passing through the medical mill, they 
devote themselves solely to the practice of their professicn, and pay but 
scant attention to the science in which they have graduated.......... That 
the charge, as against the whole profession, is unfounded was amply exempli- 
fied by the large concourse of medical men which was present at the University 
Hall........... The inaugural address delivered by His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke was in every way worthy of the high reputation he has already won. 
Apart from its scientific and technical portion, its key-note may be said to be 
contained in the following words: ‘The Congress will emphasise the 
essential solidarity of the noble profession of healing, which knows no dis- 
tinction of race or colour, and unites all true workers as members of one 
great brotherhood engaged in combating suffering and disease.’ ”’ 


*38. ‘The Bombay Medical Congress will be productive of incalculable 
benefit if the concourse of experts and scientists whom 

Rast Goftér (36), 28th it has imported within the city should fulfil the aim 
Feb., Eng. cols. which His Excellency the Governor claimed for it, 
viz., the inspiration of high ideals and stimulation to 

useful research work in Indian students...... .... Many years may elapse before 
our medical men have so advanced that India may send out its sons to con- 
tribute to the sum total of medical knowledge........... There is, however, 
another field besides the one in which modern scientists of the West are 
engaged, wherein Indian physicians may employ their energies to very 
useful and beneficent purpose. India is the home of several medical systems, 
some of them very ancient........... The Government of India has ackncw- 
ledged in a sense the Yunani medical system, as witness their recent resolu- 
tion with respect to the Madressa Tabiya of Delhi, permitting the employ- 
ment of students from that Institution in Municipal service. A kindred 
institution exists in this city which aims at imparting instruction in the 
Ayurvedic system of the Hindus, under the direction of Sir Bhalchandra 
and Dr. Popat Prabhuram. In order that these remarks may not be misinter- 
preted, it may be stated that there can be no comparison between the highly 
refined and scientific modern system and the empiric systems of the olden 
' times. Search after knowledge is, however, the abiding motto of our ideas 


of progressive science, and in its majestic dignity: even modern science can 


mb down to réneive some inspiration from the experience of ages.” 
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39. “It must be left to men of science to speak of the Medical Congress 
| . . Opened in this city on Monday last by His Excellency 
atc My Sam the Governor.......... Launching out from the 
Reformer (4); 28th Feb, Interesting circumstance that only last year marked 
the semi-centenary of Pasteur’s great discovery of the 
biological actors in vinous fermentation, His Excellency touched on the various 
land-marks in the progress of medical science during the last fifty years. 
That brief and masterly survey must have served as a rousing exordium to all 
the subsequent proceedings........... We are sure that His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor’s invitation to the editors of vernacular newspapers to popularise all that 
was said at the Congress will be enthusiastically and patriotically responded to.” 
[The Indian Social Reformer writes :—‘ The principal local event of the week 
is the holding of the Medical Congress and Exhibition. His Excellency the 
Governor opened the proceedings on Monday with an admirable speech in 
which he passed in review the broad features in the march of medical science 
during the last century. Several eminent investigators attended the Congress 
and read instructive papers. ‘'he Congress has been a great success. It has 
created public interest in sanitary matters, and it may be hoped that the 
results of this awakening will be not merely ephemeral.’’| 


*40. “The Medical Congress, which opened in Bombay on Monday 
last under the auspices of His Excellency the 

Mahratta (9), 28th Feb. Governor, was a grand affair on the whole. His 
, Excellency’s opening speech, which we give else- 
where, was remarkable for its comprehensive and succint review of the 
results of medical research up to the most recent days. ‘The papers 
read before the assembly included many subjects, and were generally well- 
informed. All the papers read before the Congress were from persons trained 


in the Western system of medicine; and the absence of even a single. 


exponent of the Indian or Hindu science of medicine cannot but strike an 


observer as a great drawback in the proceedings of the assembly. We 


do not know how it comes about that not a single Ayurvedic. expert 
is called to present his views on the burning questions of the medical 
world of the day. ‘lo the ordinary persons the papers were of little interest, 
and their academic and highly technical nature, coupled with their prodigious 
length, prevented many from properly understanding them........... Sir George 
Clarke has done notable service in bringing about this Congress, and thus 
giving an opportunity of reviewing the practice of madicine in India from the 
standpoint of the latest theories.”’ 


*41. “It must be a source of gratification to Sir George Clarke that at 

a ae : any rate his latest ‘idea’ has been completely 
LASS acme (91), yealised. It must. be some compensation for the 
: Bae complete disappointment he met with in regard to 
his propaganda about inoculation. He went preaching it at the Pare! Labo- 
ratory with all the new-born zeal of the neophyte, but without a close know- 
ledge of the human nature and prevalent local conditions, feelings, sentiments 
and prejudices. His second ‘idea’ to leave Bombay a perfect Hygeia, 
relieved of its overcrowding and its insanitary conditions, has still to bear 
fruit, if at all......... . Sir George light-heartedly entered upon realising his 
‘idea’ at once and underrated the enormous difficulties which have to be 
overcome. Circular resolutions, committees and what not will not usher in 
the millennium in Bombay. Will the Congress leave behind it any permanent 
elements of sanitary utility which means in the end a colossal expenditure ? 
Whence that expenditure is to be tapped? Will Government be prepared to 


curtail their military expenditure and their wasteful expenditure on railways 


which are not wanted? Will Government be prepared to spend 10 crores on 
Education ‘and 2 or 3 crores on Sanitation for all India? If not, they had 
better not talk tall about sanitary improvements, education and reduction of 
the appalling mortality of 34 per mille on an average. Sir George is a great 
idealist ; but we are sure he will learn the fact before laying down his hich 
office that in India to propose the right thing is very easy, but it is the most 
difficult thing to carry it out. To do so is to educate the Government as to 
its first responsibilities towards the peopie.” _ 


con 2365—8 


i2. {* The Medical Congress, which held its sitting yesterday in the Con- 
vier ee eh eee 8 . -yvoeation Hall of the University, was the first of its 
eer Srd Feb., Eng. cols. BD, kind convened in India, and it cannot but be pro- 
es ductive of good results in the treatment and pre- 
vention of a number of tropical diseases, which are responsible for much 
~~ Joss of life in our country. The idea of holding such a Congress originated 
with our popular Governor, who ever since he planted his foot on the shores 
of India, has been revolving in his mind various schemes and measures to 
put down the plague, and to whom we are indebted for renewed efforts in the 
direction of inoculation.......... His Excellency Sir George Clarke, who may 
be described as the father and founder of the Congress, delivered the inaugu- 
ral address, clearly showing that His Excellency, though he does not belong. 
to the profession, has a clear grasp of the various subjects which the Congress 
is asked to discuss. If the Congress will succeed even in shedding a few 
more rays of light on the etiology of plague, enteric fever, relapsing fever, 
a malaria, dysentery, cholera and such other diseases, which are favoured by the 
| tropical climate of our country, that body will not have satin vain.......... At 
a a time when malaria is raging in our city and when plague again begins to 
assume its annual epidemic form, the deliberations of the Congress, composed 
of some of the best medical men in the world, would, we feel sure, place us in 
a far better position to cope with them @han before.” 


‘ Rey ie % . 


43. It would not be wrong to say that His Excellency’s opening speech 
at the Medical Congress is as useful to the public as 
Bombay Samdchdr (60), his initiation of the Congress. The efforts of its 
25th Feb. organisers, the co-operation of well-known medical 
experts and the scientific papers read at the Congress, 
give us strong reasons to believe that the Congress will fulfil the high 
expectations entertained from it by His Excellency. .We join heartily in 
His Excellency’s wish that the Congress will be instrumental in strength- 
ening the bonds of union between all workers in the field of medicine. 
The necessity of fellow-feeling in the field is fully proved by his survey 
ub of the progress of medical science during the last fifty years. Many 
a of the so-called discoveries of recent timeg simply repeat the Medical 
iy theories current in India hundreds of vears ago. The want of close 
; connection between the Eastern and Western Medical scientists has thus 
resulted in the Europeans moving in a circle. If the Congress will result in 
drawing the attention of the Western savants to this point, as also in re- 
moving the difficulties which come in the way of the Indian scientists, the 
energy and money expended on it will not have been spent in vain. In this 
connection, we would urge upon His Excellency the necessity of opening the 
doors of Civil Hospitals to private Medical practitioners, and also to give 
proper encouragement to those native physicians who have studied the 
European science also. 


44. “In his speech on the occasion of opening the Bombay Medical 
Congress Sir George Clarke, while welcoming the 
delegates, dwelt on the importance of the gathering 
and the possible value of its results, in terms which 
will not fail to be heartily endorsed by all. India 
has learnt much from others and taught much to 
others during the last quarter of a century. She has attempted the introduc- 
tion of many wholesome reforms. Yet, in more things than she herself would 
By like to confess and the world would imagine, the so-called scientific views she 
ie possesses are extremely primitive in their conception ; the methods she employs 
is for the prevention and cure of the various ailments are eminently empirical. 
The truth is, in spite of all our knowledge and experience in India, we are still 

_ far behind the more progressive communities of the world........ The holding 

of this Congress is bound to prove in many respects an epoch-making event 

not only for Bombay but for all India. ‘The benefits it will silently but surely 

confer on the city and the country will be considerable........... The Congress 

and the Exhibition will enlighten both the expert and the lay mind.......... 

. Hence it is with confidence that we welcome this unique gathering and the 

‘ show in Bombay.” 
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*45. The Sultdén-ul-Akhbdr warmly thanks His Excellency the 
Sultén-ul-Akhbdr (175) Governor for all the trouble he has taken to make 
and Wee ’ the Medical Congress a real success. Jt thinks the 
success would have been doubled, had qualified and 
experienced Hakims and Vaids been allowed to take part in the Congress, 
and says:—The general Indian public has more faith in Native physicians 
than in those trained in the European school of medicine. Moreover, there 
are some Hakims and Vaids who have proved themselves to be expert, skilful 
practitioners. We were, therefore, suprised to hear that some Hakims who 
had shown their willingness to take part in the proceedings of the Medical 
Congress, provided they were allowed to speak in their own language, were 
not allowed to do so. | 


46. It is really painful to notice that no place was given to the native 
system of medicine in the recent Medical Congress. 
Alleged injustice done The Ayurvedic and Yundni systems are not so des- 
to the native system of picable as to be entirely ignored. Indeed, in case of 
Con nt elicecmumes certain diseases they even surpass the medical 
Sein) Vartamdn (37), S8clences of the West. Many diseases considered 
96th Feb.: Akhbdr-e. incurable by the latter are known to have been cured 
Isldm (58), 22nd Feb. by the former. And yet the organisers of the Con- 
gress have seen fit to ignore Indian Medicine so far 
as to refuse the request of a practitioner of native medicine to read an essay 
before that body. Some of the recent valuable discoveries in the Western 
system of Medicine are nothing but the theories put forward by native doctors 
a thousand years ago. Unfortunately, ancient medicine, one of the best 
developed branches of knowledge in this country, is disgracefully neglected by 
natives and foreigners alike. We are sure Western Medicine would have 
found much to learn from native medicines if the Congress had given it a place 
in their activities. [The Akhbdr-e-Isldm also makes a similar complaint. | 


47. Commenting on the assassination of Babu A. Biswas, the Praja 
The Alious onteage Bandhu remarks :—The whole of India is 
Praja Bandhu (86), 91s, Unanimous in condemning the perpetrators of the 
Feb. recent murder of Babu Biswas. If the anarchists 
us are labouring under the impression that such acts of 
violence would help to free the nation from the foreign yoke, they are sorely 
mistaken. On the contrary, they drive away the sympathisers of their cause. 
Those who believe that the recent Reforms have been wrung out by the acts 
of the anarchists are labouring under a dreadful mistake; for what has 
been gained is only the result of unceasing but lawful agitation. Such acts 
of violence have only hampered the national cause. No doubt the Bengal 
Partition was a grievous blunder, but it must be remembered that it will not 
be undone by such satanic acts. The Partition of Bengal must and surely 
will be caticelled, and England cannot but do so. But the accomplishment of 
this desired object will only be rendered more distant by such acts. 


48. In reply to the Honourable Mr. Parekh’s interpellation, Govern- 
ment said that they were inquiring whether the 
Re puedes’ ip ag es District officials had issued orders directing the 
lev Levielative Council, levy of assessment 50 per cent. in excess of that 
y Legislative Council. : Wed age oo 
Gujardt (65), 20th Feb, 1” the last year. ‘The question is one of vital im- 


Interpellations in the 


portance to the agriculturists, and should not be 


passed over with indifference. Inquiries ought to be made to ascertain how 
much the starving ryot is being harassed by these arbitrary orders of capricious 
District officials. In connection again with the interpellation regarding the 
general complaint about the giving of receipts on loose paper to the agricul- 
turists by taldtis instead of in their books, Government replied that only one 
complaint had been received on that head. But it is to be remembered in 
this connection that the peasantry are steeped in ignorance, and do not at all 
know how to make proper representations. The Mdrwdari-like reply of Govern- 
ment to the Honourable Mr. Dixit’s suggestion for exempting Postal money- 
orders utilised for remitting land revenue from the payment of the Postal 
commission, is not one becoming them. Their reply to his other suggestion ta 


ous: 1°, ae 


rm 


6 for villagers shows ; eet Government ate more 
-Solicitous about the li s of #] dy tice of. prey . ‘than of the lives of villagers. 
Government. haye ée nob, as eretofore, shown indifference in replying to 
nterpellations. They have th is time taken the people into their confidence, 
L Ithough much remains to be done, this cannot but result in bringing the 


. © ae 


people and ( Government together. 


49. Sir John Muir Mackenzie has now-a- days grown very fond of indulg- 
Je ingin rhetorical displays. At the opening of the Cattle- 
Ciigtisisete én Bic John show at Dharwar he evinced an amount of solicitude 
Muir Mackenzie's speech for the future well-being of the Lingdyat community, 
at the opening of the byt exhorted them not to give a liberal education to 


er te ath their sons. The motive underlying this piece of 


a Feb. advice is not.very difficult to detect. Sir John Muir 
Mackenzie evidently does not like to see the Linga- 
yet youths finding out the cunning of the British Government by the study 


of History and Political Economy. We challenge the authority of Sir John 
to teach parents their duty towards children. The Honourable 
\ gentleman also tried to controvert certain, facts about the manufacture of 
foreign sugar brought to light by J.dla Brindaban. This gentleman has 
a unequivocally exposed the method of the manufacture of sugar in Mauritius 
: and depicted in clear terms the miseries of Indian coolies in the island, and no 
i amount of contradiction by the Honourable gentleman will falsify the facts, and 
induce the Lingayats to take again to the use of foreign sugar. Why should 
al not Government have the courage to prosecute Lala Brindaban if they 
i think that he is disseminating falsehoods ? The foreign piece-goods merchants 
‘ may not have suffered loss by the swadeshi movement, but the very fact that a 
high Government official has thought it worth the while to take notice of it 
shows that it is of considerable importance. 
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pie At page 7 of the Report are some figures which are interesting as 
a | showing the comparative drunkenness of the various 
‘ea _ , Comments on the Re- parts of the Presidency.......... Kaira and Satara 
ie port of the Abkari Depart- must be congratulated as being the most sober zillas 


a auay areas Ba tong in the whole Presidency. It is difficult to ascribe 
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| 03. the relative drunkenness of the various zillas to any 
qian Praja Bandhu (35), 21st ne comprehensive cause....... In Bombay the evil 
ae Feb., Eng. cols. . example of the HKuropean and Christian population 


tie has undoubtedly a most pernicious effect on the poor 
ihe labourers........ The Report ascribes the large rise in the total consumption to 
ia marriages and general prosperity. The latter is a stock excuse easily availed 
ae of; the former may have something to answer for. But both these put 

i together fail to explain the rise of four lakhs of gallons on the past 
ae average, which the Commissioner of Excise admits. The number of shops 
Bi and facilities for drinking provided in each zilla go a long way to account 
for the varying rates of liquor consumed. Surat has four limes as many 
liquor-shops as Ahmedabad and Thana five times as many. In area 
Surat is about half as large as Ahmedabad, and it follows therefore that 
area for area, Surat has eight times as many liquor-shops as Ahmedabad. 
seeseeeee We want an actual reduction in the number of existing shops. We 
demand that Government should cease to place easy temptations in the way 
of weak-minded and ignorant persons by providing a shop at each turn of the 
road.......... There is no reason why the Kaira standard of 1 shop per twenty 
thousand of the population should not be gradually extended to all the zillas, 
if the enviable sobriety of Kaira is to be aimed at.” 
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*51. ‘“‘ Bombay, as a presidency, is sober enough, but it is well that some 

, of our active citizens are alive to the necessity of 

Comments on the Bom- keeping up the standard of sobriety. Nothing would 
bay Temperance Council’s be more effectual for this than local option. The 


memorial to the Bombay public sense in the smaller towns and villages is all 


a dig 28th Feb., on the sidé of the temperance preacher. We do no} 


cols. say that the large number of people who take their 
™y conan - Jjiquor decently and in moderation would not have 


‘@ genuine cause of complaint if they suddenly found supplies entirely cut off. 
One can imagine them being exceedingly angry a@boutit. Itisa delicate 
question whether a majority has the right to deprive one minority of its rights 
for the sake of disciplining another and a still smaller minority. If is a matter 
in which we should be inclined to ride rathér rough-shod over the finer theories 
of liberty and the rights of man. ‘There is no chance of the larger towns 
becoming prohibitionists, and in the smaller ones the regular and_respectable 
drinker might be left to denounce the administration if a majority of his 
neighbours decided that it was for the good of local morals that liquor should 
be abolished. One thing that it is necessary for Government to remember is 
that the revenue argument is amere bogey. Drinking alcoholic liquors 
obviously cannot increase a people’s tax-paying capacity, and, to put it crudely, 
more could be squeezed out of them some other way if they ceased to subscribe 
towards the Abkari revenue. Itis a distinct advantage to the teetotallers for 
the hard drinkers to pay a large part of the revenue ; but if they are willing to 
forego this advantage, Government should be only too happy to assist them. 
In the end thore would probably be no need for putting on the screw elsewhere 
at all.” 


*52. “ When Temperance-workers in India prove, with the help of facts 

and figures, that the Abkari Department alone is 

Mahratia (9), 28th responsible directly for the growth of drunkenness 
Feb. | _ and indirectly for the consequent deepening poverty 
and degeneration of the masses, it almost always 

peevishly takes offence and attributes all sorts of vile and secret.motives to 
those who work in the cause of temperance. It sometimes takes recourse to 
another set of figures and tries to prove that it solely exists for the sake 
of preventing the spread of the vice. The Honourable Mr. Logan tried 
to do the same thing in the latest Excise Report, which we reviewed in the 
issue of the Mahratta dated the 7th February. Mr. Logan quoted from 
Mr. Bell’s report the figure of the total consumption of country liquor in the 
presidency for the year 1867-68; and comparing it with the consumption of 
the year 1907-08 showed that the consumption of country spirit did not 
increase in proportion to the increase of population. And, therefore, argued 
Mr. Logan, the Abkari Department does not create drunkards. Mr. Logan, 
however, forgot that the country spirit of 1867-68 was only of half the 
strength of that of 1907-08. Moreover, if we apply the above principle of 


comparison to the figures of 1891-92 and 1906-07, we find Mr. Logan hoisted 


with his own petard. The: Bombay Temperance Association shows, in a 
recent petition, that while the population increased during these sixteen 
years by only 5 percent., the consumption of country and foreign liquor 
increased respectively by 38 and 53 per cent.! We earnestly request the high 
officers of the Abkari Department to give up indulging in misleading figures 
and faulty logic, and to study the T’emmperance movements and the Abkari 
policy of some of the Kuropean countries. An article appearing in a recent 
issue of the Nineteenth Century, on the Temperance movement in Roumania, 
was thus summarised by a writer in the Bombay Gazette :—‘ Heavy penalties 
are imposed in Roumania against the sale and manufacture of artificial wine. 
Ta no case can a public house be established at a less distance than a. 
hundred yards from the village church or school. Municipal councils exercise 
supervision over the public house, and the revenue derived from the traffic 


constitutes a special fund, which 1s employed exclusively for objects. tending ~ 


tc the welfare of the inhabitants, such as the improvement of village schools 
and churches, creation of public libraries, and lecture and reading-rooms and 
the improvement of sanitation. Another very wholesome rule is that the 
publican is absolutely forbidden to supply. drinks on credit. Habitual 
drunkards figure in a Black List, which is posted up in every public-house 
within the communal circle, and the sale of liquor to them is absolutely 
forbidden, as it is to all persons under the age of sixteen.’ If we compare 


these rules with the policy of our Abkéri Department, we find that the people 


of Poona were, till quite a recent time, favoured with liquor-shops near two 
con 2865—9 
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dcatiare not only not willing to hand over the control of the liquor. trade to 


ee. 


convicted of drunkenness and disorderly behaviour ?”’ « 


93. The way in which railway passengers at the Viramgaum station are 

| besieged by the Customs officials and their luggage 
Appeal to His Excel-- ruthlessly ransacked, affords a sight surpassing all 
lency Sir George Clarke to power of description. It is true that through the 


abolish the Customs naka intervention of His Highness the Maharaja of Bhav- 


” Phere “‘Bhowtye (79), nagar some facilities have been secured for the people 


26th Feb. - of the Bhavnagar State ; yet the securing of the certi- 
-ficate they are required to produce from a State official, 
and the attempt on the part of the Customs authorities to see that the 


passengers do not carry anything in excess of the certificate, entail so much 


trouble that the less said the better. The establishment of the Customs ndka 
is hardly in consonance with the general revenue policy of Government, for 
otherwise the ndka would have come into existence simultaneously. with other 
similar stations throughout the country. The impost levied at Viramgaum 
resembles some of the objectionable dues exacted by Native States in the past 
and which have been prohibited by treaties with the Indian Government. 
The ndka is a source of great annoyance and hardship to travellers passing 
through Viramgaum inasmuch as the duty is there levied on articles dutiable 
in Native States, and the persons who have to pay it are subjects of Native 
States other than those in Kathiawar. Again, to those who go to Kathiawar 
on business and return to British India after a short time, the Customs station 
is a veritable source of annoyance. Under these circumstances the authorities 
would do well to compare the hardships and sufferings to which travellers 
are exposed at Viramgaum with the income derived therefrom. We respect- 
fully submit that His Excellency Sir George Clarke should take the earliest 
opportunity to abolish the ndka and relieve the travelling public of a great 
hardship. 


04. In reply to the Honourable Mr. Parekh’s interpellation, Gov- 
ernment undertook to inquire into the matter of 
the orders recently issued by the Collector of Kaira, 

Alleged hardship of differentiating between the sowkar and’ the agri- 
ryots in Kaira LaseiC, culturist in the matter of the assessment. But 
pBaig 8 Bandhu (25), in the meanwhile, we are told that the Collector: 
| has issued a further circular defining these two 

| words, and ordering the collection of land revenue 
accordingly. This reminds us of the strong words used by the Honourable 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, in reply to Mr. Logan’s famous attack on Indian 
politicians, as to the incorrigibility of these Civilians. It is strange that while 
Government are inquiring in the matter the Collector should go on issuing 
such orders without any hesitation. Is it not a clear case of disobedience of 
Government's orders and disregard for the real condition of the ryot ? The dues 
should be levied upon the crops and not on the property possessed by the land- 
helder. We cannot, therefore, understand the logic of differentiating between 
those tilling their own soil and those getting it tilled by tenants. Even these 
so-called sowkars are mostly sowkars in name only and even in good years 
manage with difficulty to make both ends meet. To bleed these - people, and 
bring them: down to the same low level as that of the peasantry, is unjust 
and harmful to the country. | 
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55. A meeting of about 200 inhabitants of different villages adjoining 
Ganpatipule (district Ratnagiri) was held at the 
Establishment of an latter place on 7th February 1909 under the presi- 


Agriculture Reform Asso- dentship’of Mr. Balkrishna Vasudeo Joshi, and it 


ciation at Ganpatipule was resolved to establish the Ganptipule Agricultural 
(Ratnagiri) and a request Reform Association. Speeches discussing several 


to Government to esta- ; 
. 9,0° 
Sith, a: til tee ot SRCATIAN. topics were delivered on the oecasion, and a 


Ratnagiri. committee of -séven gentlemen was appointed to 
Satya Shodhak (149), @pproach Government for help to make the Associa- 
14th Feb. tion a success. As Government also are moving in 


the same direction, we are confident that they will 
be most willing to extend their helping hand to the Association. As the 
establishment of a model farm at Ratnagiri will greatly help to advance the 
Objects for which the Association has been started, we trust that Government 
will take the matter up at an early date so that the people may be able to 
obtain a practical knowledge of preparing different kinds of manures and 
of cultivating various crops according to reformed methods. If Government 
be prepared to establish such a farm, people will gladly come forward to assist 
in the proposal with offers of land, etc. We, therefore, hope that the pro- 
posal will receive the favourable consideration of Government. 


06. “ We cannot adequately express our sense of disgust and indignation 
» to learn that the present editor of the Kal, Mr. Khare, 
Comments on the Ad has to the great humiliation of his race, offered an 


ng ee Patrika (77) abject apology. We by no means desire that raw 
Ht Wek Haw ole ’ youths should scribble any seditious nonsense with- 


out any sense of responsibility. Since the incarcera- 
tion of Mr. Paranjpe any reader of the Kdl could not have failed to observe 
the utter recklessness betrayed in some of the articles. A sober man could 
have said the same things, without falling an easy prey into the ever wide 
mouth of the law of sedition. But what we abhor is that Mr. Khare should 
have offered an apology in order that the punishment may be less severe. 
In the-first place it is desirable that seditious writing should be avoided; 
but what we mean to emphasise is that ifonce anything is written in good 
faith and in accordance with one’s honest belief, and if if turns out that the 
law is unconsciously: violated, then the course most consistent with self-respect 
is that one should abide by the consequence of his act. ‘'o try to shirk the 
consequence betrays a sad lack of moral force and it also leads us to the 
irresistible conclusion that the writing is not an expression of honest belief. 
We do not know with what feelings of humiliation and confempt Mr. Paranjpe 
will hear of the shabby episode. But we ‘think it necessary to point out (if 
the information we have received is correct) that this raw youth was till 
yesterday a writer in an organ of the Moderates, the Indu Prakdsh of 
Bombay, and that the prospect of an editorial chair consequent upon the 
conviction of Mr. Paranjpe suddenly converted this nephew of the Honour- 
able Mr. Khare into an Extremist editor of one of the most respected and 
popular organs of nationalism in the Deccan.” 


*57. Rumours about the impending prosecution of the Pratod having 


been current during the last week, Mr. Mundale, its . 


, Comments on the arrest editor, with a view to make matters easy for the 
of the editor of the police, returned to SatAra from the place where 
‘i pa (145), Ist Mar he had removed on account of plague. We are 
: ne ' glad to state that during the inquiry of the where- 
abouts of the editor ra the search of the office of the Pratod and the Press, 
the Police acted very politely. Mr. Mundale was removed to jail. On the 
26th February arrangements for applying for his release on bail were 


made, but Mr. Mundale has thought it advisable to do nothing in the matter 


for the present. Mr. Mundale has kept up his spirits, bui as he is suffering 
from chronic dyspepsia his detention in jail has been telling upon his health 
and has caused a good deal of anxiety to his friends. 


= 
ee 


‘the dioknien A Mr. Desaibhai Dadabhai when he was 

returning home frgm his office, but they have not — 
yet. ht traced by thelocal Police. A bolder robbery 

} was committed here yesterday in the afternoon when 

& Salida: named Govind Morar was robbed of a bag of Rs. 1,000 on the 
verandah of the Police chowki near the railway station. . 


+59. Referring to the comments made in the last Administration Report 

of the Bombay Presidency on the Native Press, the 

’ The Bombay Adminis- Political Bhomiyo deplores the want of newspapers 
tration Report. and the expounding the religious and political views of the 


Native Press. M 
usalman community and writes :—Of the papers 
ii hee oma (), published in Gujarati, the Gujardti and the Gujardti 


Punch have invited upon themselves rather strong 
comments. It would, however, have been better.if Government had published 
for the edification of all concerned a list of their objectionable: writings. 
Generally speaking Government do not seem to be at all satisfied with the Native 
Press. It is deplorable that Government have not seen their way to express 
satisfaction with the tone of any of the journals. Government seem to be 
under the i impression that all the newspapers condemn Government's measures 
and policy from year’s end to year’s end; but how far such a belief is grounded 
in truth is well known to the masses. We wish that in future the opinion of 
Government as regards the Native Press will find a change for the better. 


60. “ The recrudescence of rabid joutnalism in Bombay during the last 
| year was only saved from being ranked with the 
Le Recrudescence of rabid geditiousness of the Bengal organs by the steadfast 
1a journalism in Bombay allegiance of the greater portion of the Press to the 
ii ” Me the last year. personalities of the Viceroy and the Governor. The 

ie uslim Herald (10), : | 
ie 25th Feb., Eng. cols. even tenor of the Presidency’s progress was disturbed 
iG by outbursts of disloyalty which hampered slike the 
executive-and:the public. A very sad feature in this respect was the increased 
encouragement given tothe violent section of the Press. Save a few 
staunch supporters, the papers betrayed an unhealthy tendency to transgress 
the bounds of legitimate criticism. The main cause of the disaffection was. the 
absolutely fallacious but widely prevalent notion that defiance of the law only 
| could exact from Government what was denied to reasonable demands. 
Swadeshism also fed the current, to some extent. As to the expediency or 
Otherwise of prosecutions, we have had enough experience to show that the 

let alone ’ policy will not do.” 


61. An anonymous Branch Postmaster writes to the Rajasthan :—In 
the eyes of Government all their servants, whether 
-_ Comaieins ae try highly paid or otherwise, are equal. But it seems 
deprived by the Postal the Postal Department is not prepared to regard 
Department of the them inthe same way, for otherwise it would not have 
general grant of bonus debarred the poorly paid Branch Postmasters from 
to Government servants receiving the bonus of a week’s pay in accordance 
on the occasion of the with the orders of His Majesty the King-Emperor. 
near Po pag Proclama- Perhaps in the opinion of this department, these 
| SS 82), 20th men who discharge very responsible duties for the 
td meagre pay Of about 4 to 5 rupees, are not Govern- 
ment servants. We expect Government to consider 

the claims of the Brarch Postmasters. : 


62. The Bombay Government have sanctioned the construction of a land- 

ing pier at Rewas (Kolaba). The travelling public 

Necessity of a landing concerned will be highly grateful to Government for 
iar “ ba a (14g), the removal of that long-felt want in the matter. We 
ah Veb. : ’ take this opportunity of praying for a similar boon 


for Ratnagiri. The question of the construction of 
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a landing pier there has been under the consideration of Government for several 
‘years past, and it is even said that a budget allotment for the purpose 
‘had been made some time ago. Under these circumstances it is difficult 
to know why the question is still hanging fire. 


Education. 


68. “The annual Convocation of our University was held on the 17th 
instant. when Sir George Clarke presided as the Chan- 
The Bombay University cellor.......... One redeeming feature of this year’s 
Convocation. addresses was the thoroughly non-sectional and educa- 
ach * re — (28), tional standpoint from which they were delivered. 
petites The practice, oftener than not, , of drifting into con- 
troversial topics of the day, that made these utter- 
ances look like party polemics, has this time successfully been abandoned and 
we hope for good. Wecan realize the great temptations it offers, but the 
University 1s pre-eminently and purely an educational Institution and there- 
fore such questions, whatever their value elsewhere, should never be allowed 
to intrude into her sacred precincts. ‘The neutrality of its aims as regards 
the ennobling and elevating of a nation should invest it with the rights of a 
sanctuary, and the permanent exclusion of all the non-educational topics 
from its round-table or chamber-floor would do more good than evil.” 


64. “His Excellency the Governor has explained the objects he had in 
view in proposing a revision of the curricula of 
The letter of the Bom- gtydies at the local University. We are afraid a 
bay ~ nigioe cg on Unl- few more explanatiors will be necessary if the public 
Me a. tei gy ee (5) should correctly understand some of the proposals. 
27th Feb. . ' The Government letter to the University on the 
subject states that ‘no degree should be conferred 
on any student who does not possess a sound knowledge of the broad outlines 
of Indian history; during the three years following the bifurcation of studies 
there should be no difficulty in finding time for the necessary courses of lectures 
without any undue interference with the curriculum.’ We know several 
Fellows who have understood this language to mean that history will not be a 
part of the curriculum, and the University will hold no examination in the 
subject. We have heard of others who disapprove of this part of the scheme 
in the belief similar to that to which we gave expression last week. If this 
‘doubt is not cleared up, the passage of the scheme through the University is 
likely to meet avoidable friction. We have also heard Fellows long connected 
with the University wondering whether the B. Sc.’s will be allowed to go up 
for the LL.B. Examination as heretofore. No change is as yet proposed in 
this rule, but the proposed abolition of English and genera! drift of the reform 
raise a doubt whether some time hence the appropriateness of science stud- 
ents taking to law will not be questioned.” 


65. In the course of a contributed article the Indu Prakdsh writes :-— 
‘ His Excellency’s words that ‘ the one motive which 


His Excellency the has inspired the proposed changes is a most sincere 


Governor of Bombay’s : 
Bae eae EA desire that the University shall be placed fully 


tid Peakaae (42). abreast of modern educational progress and that it 
27th Feb., Eng. cols. shall be rendered capable of imparting the training 
which India urgently needs in many departments 

of life’ are re-assuring enough, and let us hope they will, on the one hand, 
secure from the popular party a consideration of the Government proposals 
on their own merits and on the other that they will not be understood 
to be a mandate by the official party in the Senate.......... Of course, 
the personality of the Governor and his broad sympathies with Indians 
and their progress were factors which claimed consideration, and there 
is not the least doubt that the public criticism directed against the 
Government proposals was very much influenced and sobered down by such 
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i Rak ehibadl STS ee Yet the fear, the doubt, the uneasiness was there, 


| history, philosophy, ethics, politics and esthetics—can alone cultivate the 
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re-call a few painful incidents of past history, there will be no 


aitfioulty in finding a good excuse for such a feeling. A single instance— 


that of the University Commission appointed by Lord Curzon, who never lost 
an opportunity of proclaiming himself the most sincere friend of India and 
her advancement—will suffice........... It is a fact beyond question that as a 
result of that Commission the control of Government in matters of higher 


education Was excessively increased, and the Universities came to be 


mere Departments of Government. This is only a single instance and yet the 
one which is most conclusive.......... With such precedents, can the people 
of India be blamed if they feel a little diffident about the motives of certain 


-. proposals emanating from Government directly or indirectly ?.......... It is 


also to be hoped that in view of past history Sir George Clarke will see that 
his characterisation of popular doubt and fear as ‘ unworthy suggestions’ was 


rather too strong, if not quite UNINGE.......... The repudiation of the charge of 


‘unworthy suggestions’ has perhaps occupied a greater space than most 
people would allow for it, but as similar sentiments are now and then expressed 
y a number of Government officials, we thought it rather necessary to devote 
so much space to it.” 


66. “His Excellency Sir George Sydenham Clarke is nothing if he is not 
strenuous........... Though we may not be in agree- 
Oriental Review (11), ment with him in some respects, we cannot but unre- 
24th Feb. servedly admire the ardour and thoroughness, aud we 
: will say, the candour and straightforwardness with 
which he has approached and applied himself to the up-hill task of bettering 
the state of education amongst us........... Whatever may be the final results 
of his efforts, we feel sure they will ever be received by us all with due 
esteem and appreciation for his manly, energetic and high-minded character, 
and with: the highest respect for the rectituds of purpose and purity of motives 
actuating him........... Opinions must differ, and not only in ‘politics, 
but in all the other walks and interests of life, the path is beset with blunders. 
Allowance must then be made for the difference and variety of view-points; 
and supersensitiveness in maintaining one’s own view should be avoided, if a 
great object is to be attained without undue friction. In this view of it, 
we must say we were pained to hear the only false note in His Excellency’s 
recent Convocation address, where he seems to feel the opposition to his 
University education scheme and characterises it as ‘ unworthy allegations 
and suggestions.’......... Except this His Excellency’s address has met with 
universal approval. It was not verbose, it was not rhetorical; it was a fair 
matter-of-fact pronouncement, without being encumbered with details of 
the Reform Scheme His Excellency has evolved. We are very pleased to 


note the veneration with which the Chancellor regards the subject of 


History. Undoubtedly the study of History is, and must be, at all times 
regarded as an all-important branch of higher education, and as such 
it should never be allowed to be placed inthe back-ground. We regret, 
however, that we are unable to agree with His Excellency when he 
prescribes that ‘history shall be taught and thoroughly taught only to those 
who have a bent in that direction, and who might carry on their studies to the 
post-graduate stage -and be’ willing and able to undertake the historical 
work.’.......... According to this very narrow method of reasoning, nobody 
is to be taught history, physics, astronomy, languages, literature, &c., unless 
he is a born historian, physicist, astronomer, philologist and so forth ; he 
must be denied the benefits of learning these and other branches of arts. 
or sciences. This is verily the reductio ad ubsurdwm of Specialisation 
which is just now so. much in the air........... We would yield to no one 
in our high estimate of scientific training and technical instruction ; but 
it would indeed be a bad day for this country, if in the pursuit of 


_ scientific acquirements, the litere humaniores were in any way to be 


neglected. Intellectual culture—by which we mean liberal studies such as 
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senses, broaden the mental vision, and foster moral aptitude, so as in 1 effect to 
create ‘a high- minded man and 6 gentleman,.......-. As regards the blessing 
His Excellency has pronounced on the attempts that are being made to raise 
trade and commerce to the level of the learned professions, we are inclined 
to think that a great deal too much ado is being made about commercial 
education. Here again the cry is specialisation. Space does not. permit of 
our entering at any “length into this question here. We shall point only 
to one aspect of it that strikes us, and we would inquire if the great merchants 
of former days, and that not so far back, the Batlivalas, the Tatas, the 
T'ejpals and many others owe their commercial knowledge and acumen, and 
their enterprise to the class-room and to the cut and dry “rule of the thumb 
teachings of the College Professor ?......... The answer must be in the 
negative. ‘his surely proves that success in commerce and trade, and 
success in the learned professions and in exclusively scientific callings 
depends entirely on different conditions, circumstances and methods, and 


that the treatment in the one case must be different from that in 
the other.’ 


67. Mr. Justice Chandavarkar in the course of his Convocation address 
complained of the alleged growth of a spirit of 
Comments on Mr. irreverence among our students, and attributed it to 


Justice Chandavarkar’s 
Cieenmikiedl tities their dabbling in politics. He suggested that, as in 


} days of yore, they should confine themselves to studies 
watesionde Chains and allow no external influences to distract their 
attention. This reasoning is, however, faulty. Students have been taking 
part in political and social movements for so many years past, but hitherto 
no complaint was raised against them. The present cry of irreverence has 
its origin in the new turn taken by our political activities which is viewed 
with suspicion by Government as well as by some of our countrymen. The 
real reason why our students are now giving less attention to studies is 
that they feel dissatisfied with the present out of date curriculum. Their 
study of History and Political economy having infused in them the spirit of 
ardent swadeshism, they naturally feel indisposed to respect those who 
obstruct them in advancing its cause. Reverence for teachers is an inherited 
quality with us, and it is only when teachers play the part of detectives that 
students begin to look down upon them with contempt. 


68. Commenting on the observations made by Mr. Justice Chandavar- 

kar in the course of his Convocation address on 

a ee aa the subject of students and politics, tthe Gujardte 
Web. Jain aan oj<, Writes :——The vast Indian nation has been labouring 
i ag under the bonds of thraldom, and the country has 
been ruled by an uncontrolled bureaucracy. Such 

an objectionable state of things has infused the spirit 

of political activity into the minds of the educated classes. While the officials 
are eager to retain their authority, the educated classes strive to curtail their 
power. Who is to blame if this kind of struggle affects the student class also, 
and at times an unusual spirit is exhibited by them? When all the big 
posts under Government are held by foreigners and students receive instruc- 


tion at the hands of European and not Indian Professors, it is easy to imagine 


what impressions are likely to be created in the minds of the rising genera- 
tion. We admit that the views of students on politics cannot be ripe, but 
under the present circumstances, to prevent them from forming any ideas 
on the subject is well-nigh impossible. At one place in his address Mr. Chan- 
divarkar has observed that politics occupy the foremost place among the 
subjects of discussion in all the countries of the world. It is no wonder. then 
that the peculiar circumstances of India should not leave the student class 
unaffected by such an all-engrossing subject. No sooner is a man educated 
than he begins to understand the propriety or impropriety of the adiminis- 
tration under which he lives, and feelings of patriotism and a desire to see 
, his nation exalted rise in his heart. We firmly believe that till the elevation 
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of the Indian 1 masses, and the saldbibidionas of a more regular form of 
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nt condition is not likely to change, and no 


m1 ve 201 t in the minds of the students is to be hoped for; but with 


“attainment of the above ideals, the shadow overhanging the minds 
“thi student world ‘would of itself disappear. [The Jain remarks that 
though it ‘is ‘beneficial to the students to be. engrossed in their studies 
without minding anything else, yet the system of education in vogue 


in India differs so widely from that obtaining in Europe that the result is 
anything but advantageous to them. It remarks that the natural patriotic 
instincts are there, and so it behoves a righteous Government to develop 
them so that they may bear wholesome fruits in course of time. Unless this 
is done, no good is likely to be achieved by debarring students from all 


activities beyond their immediate pursuit. | 


“69. “It is proposed to raise about 8 lakhs of rupees solely by 


His Excellency the 
Governor of Pombay’s 
declaration of the inability 
of Government to help 
commercial education. 
| Indu Prakdsh (48), 
22nd Feb., Eng. cols. 


public contributions, so that the Faculty of Com- 
merce may be placed on a_ permanent basis 
in our Bombay University. ‘The crying needs 
of Primary and Industrial Schools for the poor’ 
prevent Government from promising any pecuniary 
help, and the local Government having no 
‘lien’ on the cotton excise duties, and the present 
financial state of the Government of India being 
unfavourable, the Faculty of Commerce must in the 


Opinion of His Excellency be financed by public contributions alone. So it 
is the old tale again: excellent men at the helm of affairs making most 
beautiful and alluring suggestions in their capacity as friends of progress, but 
in their official capacity telling us that Government cannot give any money 
nor any help! However, if rulers can tap the purses of the over-rich, that is 
next best to giving grants from Government coffers, and so far we have found 
Sir George Clarke an excellent tapper. May he succeed still further ! ” 


70. We do not maintain that students should take part in political 


Comments on the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s 
advice to students not to 
take active part in 


politics. 
Mumukshu (133), 25th 


Feb. 


movements. It is not advisable for them to 
neglect their studies and mix themselves up with 
politics. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale now 
advises the students to keep aloof from meetings and 
demonstrations. But evidently he was not of this 
Opinion, when his carriage was unyoked and dragged 
at Lucknow and Lahore. Possibly he might have 
changed his views on account of the distinct 


influence of the Nationalists on students during the last two years. 
[Elsewhere the paper refers to the good work done by Poona students 
during the recent Temperance campaign in Poona. | 


*71. One Munshi Abdul Karim Abdul Kadar writes to the Rashtramat:— 


Alleged non-payment of 
the Proclamation Jubilee 
bonus and the recent sanc- 
tioned increment of pay 
to. teachers in Primary 
Schools. 


Rashtramat (45), 2nd 


Government had been pleased to grant a bonus of a 
week’s pay to all Government servants in memory of 
the Jubilee of the Queen’s Proclamation, and accord- 
ingly all the employés in the Police, the Post and other 
departments of Government have received the allow- 
ance. But why the employés in the Educational 
Department alone should not have been paid the 


Hea. bonus is difficult to understand. Do not the autho- 
rities of the Department like the idea of their subordinates remembering the 
Jubilee day of the Proclamation? Similarly the increment of two rupees 
sanctioned by Government in the case of the primary school teachers long 
azo has not yet been paid to them and they are still receiving Rs. 7 per men- 
sem. It is certainly incomprehensible why this should be the case. 
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72. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Praja Bandhu :— 
“In January 1908 when the ‘revision scheme’ 
Complaint about un- appointments were made, Mr. G. B. Sapre, B.A., 
merited supersession in §,T'.C, (now in the M. T. College, Ahmedabad), was 
ad Secondary teachers’ spnointed to a post of Rs. 75 vice his junior Mr. A. 
* Pra Bandhu (35) M. Diwanji, B.A., S.T.C., promoted to Rs. 80 vice 
Q1st Feb., Eng. cols. | ‘the latter’s junior Mr. R.I. Parikh appointed on 
Rs. 100. Such appointments by selection are humi- 
liating to those who are superseded and also they lower the official prestige 
for fair-mindedness.......... When a man like Mr. J.S. Kadri, Mr. S. M. 
Dalal, Mr. J. A. Ahmedi, Mr. R. I. Parikh, or Mr. K. 8. Vakil is promoted over 
the heads of a dozen or more men in no way inferior to him, it should be 
ascertained whether all men thus passed over are really incompetent to hold 
the post for which he is recommended. Otherwise, selection merges into 
favouritism. By giving promotions with due care and consideration the 
D. P. I. can stamp out at least one of the causes of discontent that drives 
away good and qualified men from the Department.” 


Railways. 


73. An anonymous correspondent, said by the paper to be a well-known 
a Muhammadan merchant of Bombay, writes to the 
Alleged grievances of QOrjental Review :—‘ As far as I am aware, and I 


acy peveengers by railway — believe most of the travelling public know that on all 


Cintesia? Besiew (11), railway lines throughout India there is always 
24th Feb. "reserved accommodation for ladies in every passenger 
train.’ Of late I am surprised to find that there is 


no such reserved accommodation provided in the daily Nasik Express on the 
ie eg Railway. One is at a loss to find the reason for such an omission.’ 
weooeeee L give: below a few incidents of the _ difficulties Indian’ 


ladies experience in this train daily. J think the high officials are unaware of 


them up to now, but I hope they will do something at once for the first and 
second class female passengers. I would also suggest that high officials should’ 


impress upon their subordinates that it is a part of their duty to be civil and to 
look to the comfort of the travelling public. The following are some of the in- 
cidents :—QOn the 8th February there were in one compartment six Parsi ladies 
and about 15 gentlemen and ten or twelve soldiers. About an hour after leaving 
Bombay the soldiers began to drink heavily and in another hour they became 
boisterous, so much so that they took off their coats, pulling and pushing each 
other and using such terrible language as I am ashamed to reproduce. The 
poor ladies were trembling with fear, specially those who had no companions. 
Though the matter was reported to the Guard as well as to the intermediate 
Station Masters, nothing was done to quiet our good military friends. On the 
very next day, the 9th February, I returned to Bombay with a friend of 


mine. There were about 10 ladies and 15 gentlemen in a bogie carriage and 


there came about 20 soldiers though there was hardly any room for them. 
They accommodated themselves anyhow, sitting on one another's knees, 
some on their baggage. Nosooner did the train start than they took off their 


coats ; and as they had no proper under-garments the sense of decency of 
the rest of the passengers was shocked.” 


74, A correspondent writing to the Jdm-e-Jamshed complains against the 
way in which the search for dutiable cloth is made 

Alleged grievances of on the Surat station by the investigating staff of 
railway passengers on the the local Municipality. .The passengers aré ‘at the 


Surat Station (b. B. & ie ae 
C,_I, Railway). mercy of the investigating peons, and the merchants 


Vani: Tamak sa (30), are harassed at the Delhi gate. It is strange that in 
20a Web spite of so many protests and complaints no notice 
- has been taken by the officials. Even the Chairman: 
of the Managing Committee has done nothing in. this matter for the public 
whom he represents. Is the Managing Committee ignorant of the protests 
made in the papers, that the grievances of people remain unredressed ? 
CON — 
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3arsi { (1 jk olay ). comespondent writes: to the Rédshtramat :-— 
ah ah i s. position of the’ buréaucratic officials to 

sanded (they extension of local self-government was well 
the: exemplified by an. incident that took place at 
ve election of a non-official President for the Barsi. 
(Sholapur) Municipality.on the 30th January. The 
Assistant. Collector. who presided. on: the occasion: 


oh Hoge 


bey . Bai brought: forward: a technical . objection against the 
_ * * Rdshitvamat (45), 26th candidature of, Mr. Sulakhe, the present Vice- 
Rk Feb. Maris i ° ,. » Président,. but it having failed, the election ‘of the 


* 


oe Gawncilloxs present, Mr. Sulakhe secured the votes of ten including those of 

ee two official. Councillors... Mr. Sulakhe having thus got two-thirds of 
the votes should have been declared duly elected, but strange as it may appear 
the Assistant Collector made a note in the minute book to. the opposite 
effect, and it is now rumoured that he intends to represent to Government 
that the election was void as due ‘previous notice thereof was not given, and 
to call for a fresh election. : 


ae : See ee Oe ane eet President was proceeded with, and out of the fifteen 


| _, 16., “ The:public have come forward with one voice against the Municipal 
Secretary in. a letter which we publish in our Sindhi 

.Complaint against the ¢olumns........... But what have the authorities 

: _ Municipal Secretary, Lér- Gone to check this growing trouble ?.......... The 


2 | Ma Perch a (49a) cold attitude of the president in this matter may iaso 
a 20th Feb., Eng. cols, | be responsible for the indifference of the Municplal 


Secretary, The other day, a good number of 
merchants waited upon the president to. tell-their tale of trouble, but what 
came of it is only known to Mr. Baker! What wonder then if the Secretary 
should be emboldened to treat with scorn the cries of the. merchants ?......... 
We trust that the president will not allow matters to grow from bad to 
worse, and will lose no time. in coming: to the relief of the long oppressed 
merchants.” | 


ie : pues | Native States. 


ae 77, It is said that His Highness the Jamsaheb has engaged the famous 

ee ‘eee singer Gohur Jan of Calcutta at a cost of 1,000 

a. Alleged squandering of rupees per day to entertain his European guests. 

Le State money by oe rag" We strongly condemn such an action on the part of 

| ie aes Jémn oll vemeniteb” OF * the enlightened Jamsaheb who could surely have 

’ g inj Gortamdn. (21), entertained his guests in some more suitable manner, 

>. 26th Feb. We feel sure that had His Highness the Jamsdheb 

3 given serious thought to the expense to be undergone 

in this matter, he would have given up the idea altogether. The moneys that 

His Highness ‘thus squanders are public moneys and should be spent in further- 

ing the welfare of his subjects. His Highness, who has recently been installed 

Oe on the gddt and has just arrived from England, ought to have given more 

cg attention to State. affairs than to pleasures. His Highness could have better 

en: commemorated the visit of his European friends by spending the like amount 
fon, on some object of public utility. 


, 


i ic Inéelligence extracted from the Press. 


“ There is a strong rumour that the sentence of six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment and fine of Rg. 1,000 on charges of 


cogent sedition and race-hatred ‘passed against Mr, P. B. 


Khare, of the Kal, been reduced to three months’ 
ith simple imprisonment and that the fine has been 
remitted by the Government of Bombay.’ 


“ 
“4 


79. The Gujardt reproduces the article headed “ The great good fortune 


“Republication “ of an Of the Mandalay jail” published in the Hind Swa- 


“ava iy ka “ol pees rdjya (vide paragraph 27 of Weekly Report No. 7 


Gujarat (65), 20th Feb. of 1909). .* 


*80. A Bombay edition of the Dnydn Prakdsh will be published from 

ee to-day, the 2nd March, 1909. The reason which 

Publication of a Bom- hag induced us to undertake this venture is that 

pd henge - the Dnydn Bombay, the gateway of India and the centre of 

4 pte Dp akdel manifold activities, affords immense facilities for 
yan Prakash (Al), | : eee i } 

Ong Mar conducting a daily’ paper. The Poona edition will, 

of course, be continued as that place is still the 

centre of many of the intellectual and political activities in this part of the 

country. As regards tone and policy there will be no change in either of the 


editions. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 4th March 1909. 


*Reported in advance. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 6th March 1909. 


—— berated 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Politica] Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what action 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published. |- Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. | — 
ig ENGLISH, | 


1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay ... | Weekly... ...| do J. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... bts 800 


2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona ... __ ...| Daily we» evel JOSeph Lewis; Englishman; 52 ... «| 5850 
can Herald. ) s 


3 | East and West... ...| Bombay... «| Monthly... ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi;| 1,000 
: | 55. 
4 | Indian Social Reformer .... Do. 88 ...| Weekly... ...| Kamakshi Natardéjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma} 500 
drasi Brahman) ; 41. 
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India and Champion. | | 55. : 
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Karachi Chronicle ... Karachi... ...| Weekly... _...| Chainrdi Bakasréi; Hindu (Amil); 82 ...| 600 
Kathidwar Times... ... Rajkot... ...| Daily ....—~—...| Mdvji Govindji; Hindu (Lohdna); 27 ...| 200 


eo: ¢c¢ = @& 


Mahratta bic Es Poona ‘ve ooo] WOGKIY - 2. ...| Krishnaéji Prabhakar Khidilkar, B.A. ; 1,000 
: Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. , &y 


10 | Muslim Herald ... »- Bombay ... ...| Daily vee ...| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
eee Muhammadan ; 34. 
11 | Oriental Review ... ous! SOs ase ...| Weekly... ...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 re 450 


12 | Patriot... ane oss DOs oe veo} WO. “a ..-| D. P, Mukerji sis pa see oes 650 
13 | Phenix ... seid .» Karachi — ... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jafiar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... .850 


14 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona oes »--| Daily “se -..| Kéwasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 eee eel 400 


and Military Gazette. | 


15 | Purity Servant... es Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... iss evceee 


16 | Railway Times _... a oe sis »».| Weekly... ..-| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ;47 ...) 1,200 


17 |Sind Gazette ... ... Karéchi ... —...| Bi-weekly... ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European;44 ... - .../ 500 


| 
18 | Sind Journal ani ... Hyderabad oo Weekly... ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
1 fog (Amil) ; 42. : > 


| 


19 | Sind Times a ... Karachi or ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Khanchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Ami) ; 41... 200 


~~ 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 


20 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar a! Bombay ... »-| Daily sas ---| Nandbhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi ; “" 8,000 


21 | Apakshapat ..  o Surat... «| Weekly... ...| Dinsh4h Pestonji Ghadidli; Parsi; 85 .... 500 


92 | A'rya Prakésh ... ... Bombay ... «| Do. ss _~—sws| Motil Tribhowanddés Daldl; Hindu (Mod) 1,000 
| Bania) ; 34, , 


| 
" 
| 
} 


98 | Broach Mitr& _—..... . ~... Broach _... woul. Ee ane ...| Trikamlél Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Bréh- 375 
| ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 


94 | Coronation Advertiser ... Ahmedabad ose) Do, ve ...| Narotamdds Praénjiwand4s Shethna ; Hindu 900 
eee | | ) (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 


25 | Deshi Mitra - ... Surat me on. Je ‘is ...| Maganl4l Kik&bhai; Hindu (Shrdwak Ba-| 1,400 
nia) ; 37. : 


96 | Gujarati... ... «| Bombay .. «.| Do. ... _...| Ichchh4rdm Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti) 6,500 
3 : - Bania) ; 55. 


27 | Gujarét Mitr’ ...  .... Surat ase s+} Do. ase ...| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 48... - 700 
98 |Gujar4ti Punch ... —.... Ahmedabad | Do. ..» eee} Somal4l Mangaldd4s Shah; Hindu (Mesri) 2,000 


| Bania) ; 31. | 
29 | Hindi Punch ... = Bombay ... ot ee bits ...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydér ; Parsi; 49... 800 eee 
80 | Jém-e-Jamshed ... On ae: ee »++| Daily aed an Pirosshéh Jehdngir Marzban, M.A.,; Pérsi;; 4,400. |. 8 
| 33. 


81 Kaiser-i-Hind oe eee Do. eee eee, Weekly eee a: AR Framiji Cawasiji Mehta ; Parsi ; 59 anise % 2,400 
32 Kathidwar News eee _ Rajkot see eee Do. eee bee Jamshedji Frémiji ; Parsi : 44 ees ee. , 200 
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nae eee Ahmedabad je@ee 
eee eee Bombay eee eee 
— eee Do. eee see 
Shri Sayaji Vijay ... »--| Baroda sass ‘ee 
AnGoto-Mara’tHt. 
Dnydnoday& we .++| Bombay... oe 
Dnydén Prakash ... | POON sae oc 
Indu Prakash... ---| Bombay ... ee 
Native Opinion ... | Dow ia ‘ii 
Raéshtramat sai ‘at De mi io 
Si ela ie a Dee a ke 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitano... ---|/ Bombay ... see 
ANGLO-SInpt. 
Al-Haq . ... ve ..-| Karachi (Sind) _... 
Sind Shewak ne BS ' Naushahro Feroze 
: | (Hyderabad, Sind). 
Sindhi nae ie “on Sukkur (Sind) oe 
Sookhree ... _... ++, Kardchi (Sind)... 
AnG1o-TELEGU. : 
Andhra Patrika ... © Bombay ... ee 
ENGLisH, Mara’tH1 AND . 
GusaRa TI. 
Baroda Vatsal ... | Baroda... si 
, | 
Hind Vijay’ jet «et ' Do, aie sé 
EsGuisn, Porrvaurse | 
AND OCONCANIM. . 
A Laz eee eee eee Bombay dee on 
Gousana't1. 
Akhbér-e-Islim ... ...| Bombay... eae 
Bhérat Vijaya ... ...| Baroda... ... 
¥ 
Bombay Samdchér eos | Bombay eee eee 
2G . 
, px . | 
Broach Samdchér eee Broach eee eee 


Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 27°... 
Jchdngir Sordbji Toleydrkhén ; Parsi; 82... 


Jethal4l Umedrém; Hindu (Mew4éd Brah- 
man); 41. 3 


Rustamji Narsarwdnji. VAtcha-Ghandhi ; 
Parsi ; 41, 


Manekl4] Ambér4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 
Umedr4m Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. J. E. Abbott... 


(1) Hari Na&rdyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman ); 47. 
(2) Natesh Appdéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. ae 
Indu Prakdsh Joint Stock Company, Limit- 


ed, Manager being Damodar Savlara4m 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 


Dwarkandth Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar); 
88. : 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 

Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 


Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 35 


Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Dahyabhai Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41, 


Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 


Kazi Ismd4il Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 44. 


Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Toldkia 
Brdhman) ; 28. 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.; 
Parsi ; 40, ‘ 


Pdlonji Barjorji Desdi ; Parsi ; 56 ... ist 


Parsi ; 53 Se 


Ardeshir Dinsha Géndhi ; 


7 


1,200 


“No. *: Mame of Pablicatl lication. 


i Where Published. 


Gusara’t1—continued. 

- 62 | Cutch-Kesari ee et 
63 | Din Mani... ve ove 
64 | Evening Jdme __.. ose 
65 Gujarat... bee ‘ve 
66 | Hind Swardjya ... os 
67 | Islam Gazette... one 


68 | Jain Vijaya eee ie 
69 | Kaira Times doe bie 
70 | Kaira Vartamén ... ee 
q 1 Kathidwar Samachar _... 
72 | Khabardar eee suis 
73 | Khedut... ss ves 
. 74 | Loka Mitra ae ne 


75 | Mahi Kantha Gazette... 
76 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... es 


77 | Navsari Patrika ... sae 
78 | Navsdri Prakash ... one 
79 | Political Bhomiyo... awe 
80 | Praja Mitra ove is 


81 | Praja Pokar iss eee 
82 | Rajasthan and Indian 
Advertiser. 


83 Samalochak re Mee 
| 


Bs | Gaten Volta <- sino 


Se en ee ae 


86 | Surat Akhbar ane aa! 
87 | Swadesh Mitri... oes 


Vasant ee one Ave 


HInpDt. 
89 | Bharat __.... ae noes 


90 Shri Dnyansagar Samé- 
char. 


91 | Shri Venkateshvar Saméa- 
char. 


KANARESE. 


92 | Digvijays a ces Ny 


98 Kannad Kesari ..e ‘ 


94 Rarnatak Patr’ and 
Ohandrodaya. 


D5 Hamétel Vaibhav _ 


| 
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Bombay ... 
Broach ... 
Bombay ove 
Nadiad (Kaira) 
Bombay ... 


— 


Amreli (Baroda- 


State). 
Bombay ... 
Nadiad (Kaira) 
Kaira ove 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay a 
Baroda... 
Bombay ... 
Sadra ea 
Bombay ... 


Navsarl eee 
Do. se 

Ahmedabad 

Karachi... 


Surat ae 


Ahmedabad 


Bombay... 
Do. Be 
Surat son 
Do. ‘ee 


Karachi... 
Ahmedabad 


Bombay ... 


@ee 


---| Bi-Weekly 


tm 


Fortnightly 


Bi-weekly 
Weekly 
Daily 


Weekly 


Do. 
Do. 


a, Weekly 


Do. 


a oe! Monthly 


Gadag (Dharwar) ... 


Hubli (Dharwar) 
Dharwar ... 


Bijapur pee 


| 
| 


e<ce 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 


Do. 
Do. 
Monthly 


Weekly 


Fortnightly 


Weokly 


ees 


=n} Gopal Jordpur; Hindu (De:hasih} 


| 


Damji Raévji Shih; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
Bania) ; 32. 


Pirozshah Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A. ; Parsi ; 
33. 

Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 23. 


Ibrahim Daud; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 
Muhammadans (Memons). 


Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shrimali 
Bania) ; 26. 


Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu —— Bania) ; 
28. 

Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
56. 

Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 46. 

Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 

Dulabhram Rémji Jéni ; Hindu (Brahman); 
46. 

Kaikhosru. Manekji eae taniceaiar ae te 
B.A. ; Parsi; 40. 

Motilal Chhotélal Vyas; Hindu (Audich; 
Tolakia Brahman); 45. 

Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpesl : 
Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 


Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 
Hindu (Banja) ; 34. 

Rustamji Jaméspji Dastur ; Parsi ; OO. see 

Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
Brahman) ; 39. 


Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi 48 a0 - 


Hiralal Vardhamdn Shéh (Visa Shrimali 
Bania) ; 28. 


Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt; Hinda ee 


Keshavlal Harivithaldds; Hindu (Dag 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 


Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28 


Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52... 
Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 


A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


Janakprasdd Laboor4m; Hindu (Kanya- 
kubja Brahman) ; 31. 


Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindv 
(North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 


Shankrapa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 
(Devang) ; 40. 


Bindo Narayan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33. 

K. B. Ankalgi ; Hindu ene Brah- 
man); 25. 


Brahman); 4 


475 


300 


6,200 


150 


101 


105 


106 


107 


108 


109 


110 


122 


128 | Khandesh Samackiz 


124 


: 


| 


| 


| 


| 


eee? 


Bhila 


Bhagwa Zenda 


ese 


Belgaum Samachar 


Chandrakant 


Chandroday’s 


Chikitsak ... 


Deshakaélavartamdan 


Dharma 


Dharwar Vritt 
Dinbandhu 
Dnyan Chakshu 
Dnyan Sagar 
Hindu Punch 
Jagadadarsh 
Jagad Vritt 
Kal... 


Kalpataru ... 


Karmanuk... 


Khabardar 


Khandesh Vaibhay 


Kumtha Vritt 


eee 


ae 


eee 


eee 


Do. eee eee Do. eee eee 
Thana... ...| Weekly... aes 
Dbulia (West Khén-| Do. ©... «.. 
desh). : 

Sholapur ... ...| Monthly ... oes 
Ratnagiri ... .».; Weekly... eis 
Poona aa ...| Published thrice a 

month. 

Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly ... ‘es 
Belgaum ... soot WOGKIS © acs ae 
Chikodi (Belgaum).| Do. ...__... 
Chiplun (Ratna-| Do. or wa 
giri). 

Belgaum ... -| Do. is oa 
Erandol (East; Do. one si 

Khandesh). 

Wai (Satara) .. | Fortnightly i 
| 
Dharwar ... | Weekly... 
Bombay ... a Do. ae ‘. 
Poona oe e Do. si Hn 
Kolhapur ... a Do. ee 
Thana sis | Do. ie = 
Ahmednagar “ Do. fer te 
Bombay ... seal: AO, ia ‘as 
Poona ane ie ae tS ne ee 
Sholapur ... ..-| Do, as As 
‘Poona wee ova} ome ui ie 
De. sini ial Eee was ve 
Belgaum ... ...| Weekly. (Printed 
in Modi _ charac- 
ters. 
Parola (East Khan-! Fortnightly os 
desh), 
Dhulia (West Khdn-| Weekly... “se 
desh). 
Kumtha (Kanara) Do. - _ 
Vengurla (Ratna-| De, oss set 
| girl). 
Belgaum eee _ dealin eee eee 
* | ) | 


| Vasudev Lingoji Birje ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Bré4hman). 


Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Ramprasid ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brdéhiman) ; 44. 


Dhondo Kashind4th Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


Véman Daji' Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman) ; 21. 


Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 
Braihman) ; 36. 

Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
31. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Braéhman) ; 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 
paéwan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hari Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréah- 
man); 44. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 

(Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 42. 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 44. 


(1) A’béji Ramchandra Sdvant; Hindu 
(Msratha) ; 48. (2) Ramchandra Krishna 
Kamat; Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah- 
man) ; 25. 

Mahddev Pandurang Joshi; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Hindu 


Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 52. 


S. H. Shane ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 
33. 


41. 

Waman Govind Savkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 42. 

Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar; Hindu 
(Mahratta) ; 45. 
Purshotham Bapuji Khare, B.A.; Hindu 


(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 31. 


Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 51. 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. 

Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 36. 

Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 21. 


B.A. ; 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brihman) ; 42. 

Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd 
Saraswat) ; 52. 

Raémkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 


Brahman) ; 31. 
Janérdhan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 32 


25C 


100 


200 


900 


315 


-.. 


129 


131 


133 


134 


135 


186 


137 


138 


.1¢4 


Mahdrashtra Pragati 
Maharashtra Vritt 


Moda Vritt “ea 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumukshu cal 


Nagar Samachar ... 


Nasik Vritt es 


Nyaya Sindhu ss... 


Paisa Fund ‘es 


Pandhari Mitra... 


Parikshak ... ia 


Prabhat... ies 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Pragati... “re 
Prakash ... as 
Prakashak ce 


Pratod oe ee 


OEMATL - sec “ 


Rashtramukh ... 
Samalochak ‘ea 
Satyi Shodhak ... 
Shiviai Vijaya... 
Sholapur Samachar 


Shri Sayaji Vijay 


Shri Saraswati Mandir 


Shri Shahu ae 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sudhakar ... cas 
Sudharak ... oe 


Sumant ... moe 


Vande Mataram ... 
Vichari _... Fah 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasar... ove 


Vydpari ... on 


Warkari ... ini 
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Bhiwandi (Thana)... 


Satara aie 


Wai (Satara) 


Bombay ... 


Do. 


Poona Grr 


Ahmednagar 


Nasik vie 


Ahmednagar 


Bombay... 


Pandharpur (Shola- 


pur). 


Belgaum ... 


Dhulia (West Khan- 


desh). 


desh). 
Kolhapur ... 


Satara ae 


Bijapur... 


.| Jalgaon (Hast Khan- 


Islampur (Satara)... 


Baroda ... 


Mahad (Kolaba) 


Hubli (Dharwar) 


Ratnagiri ... 
Sholapur ... 
Do. pe 
Bombay ... 
Do. re 
Satara ae 
Do. isn 
Pen (Kolaba) 
Poona ‘es 


Kardd (Satara) 


Poona iia 
Karwar (Kanara) 
Bombay ... 


Wai (Satara) 


Poona a 


Pandharpur (Shold- | 


pur). 


Monthly ... 


Weekly 46s 


Do. RS 


Do. sue 
Do. vag 
Monthly ... 
Weekly _... 
Do. vse 


Monthly ... 


Weekly... 
Do. eee 
Do. see 
Do. i. 
Do. bs 
Do. ee 


Thrice a month 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 


Do. ate 
Do. esi 
Do. ice 


Monthly ... 
Weekly ... 


Do. ae 
Do. aes 
Do. bi 
Do. mee 
Do. pe 


Thrice a month 


Monthly ... 


Weekly... 
Do. saa 
Fortnightiy 


.|Vaman Hari 


.| Vindyak Ramchandra J oshi, 


Govind Gangadhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu. 


Pandurang Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Maré- 
- 42. 


Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 29. 


Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu 
Chitpadwan Brahman) ; 38. 


Do. do. 


Lakshuman  Rdmchandra  Padangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Vishwanath Gangardm ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali) ; 27. 


Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 24 


Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 34. 


Antaji Damodhar Kale ; Hindu (Devrukha 
Brahman) ; 40. 


Govind Sakhaéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Vaman Rdémchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
Govind Kashinath Chandorkar,  B. i 


LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 
Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasih 
Brahman) ; 44. 
Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 
Jain); age 45, 
Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 33. 
Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar ; 
(Karhada Brdihman) ; 25. 
Vasudev Purshottam Sathe ; 

shani Brahman) ; 32. 
Balkrishna Raoji Pdélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 
Shridhar Hari Limaye ; 
Brahman) ; 27. 
Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamath) ; 


Hindu 
Hindu (Dak- 


Hindu (Chitpadwan 
Hindu 


Damear Savlaram Yande ; 
tha) ; 438. 

Mahadev Keshav Kale; 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 

Dhavle ; 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale ; 
(Chitp4wan Brahman). 

Nardyan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpé- 


wan Brahman) ; 50. 
B.A. ; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 41. 


Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhd4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brdh- 
man ; 35. 

Hari Raghundth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 

(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... we 

(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 

Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman} ; 55. 

Nana Daédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 42. 


Vitbal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 865, 


Hindu (Maré- 
Hindu (Chitpa- 


Hindu 
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Hindu (Karhada 


‘No.'| Name of Publication. . | Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tion. 
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‘Sukkur (Sind) J Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
a : madan (Abro) ; 24. 


| Larkhana (Sind) .. | — reenaeies Tahilsing; Hindu. 
, . tri); 35. . 


Hyderabad (Sind)... Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45... 


Sind Sudhir | Karéchi (Sind) .««| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. | 


Sind Kesari Shikérpur (Sind) ... | Chelérém Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43. | 


a | 
Urpv. : 


Bombay Punch Bahadur... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


Guru Ghantal Punch Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Habib-ul-Akhbar ... Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 
: Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 


J4m-i-Jahannuma Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


Liberal Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Sultan-ul-Akhbar Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 


Urdu Daily 


GUJARA TI AND Hinpt. 


Jain | Weekly Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 36. | 
. | 
Jain Mitra Fortnightiy Gopaldas Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ;! 
38. | 


Mara’THI AND Ka’NARESE . 


Chandrika ... ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .; Weekly —... Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 


__ _Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (HI or a’) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (31 = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has. 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


» 


* 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of N ewspapers and Periodicals. 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 


ANGLO- MARA’THI. 
Sardes4i Vijaya ‘ee Sawantvadi Weekly coceee 
Anoto-Porrugzsn. 
Echo Bombay Bi-weekly J. O. F, D'Souza sa... 
ANGLO-SINDHI. 
Larkana Gazette ... Larkana (Sind) Weekly 
Sind Patrika jan Do. 
Gusara’TI. 

Hind Swardjya ... Surat 
Shri Sayaji Gazette Baroda 


Mara’raHr, 


Itihas Sangraha ... Bombay Dattatriya Balvant Parasnis of Sdtara 


Kamgar Samachar Do. Natesh Appaéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu) 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Urvv. 


1744} Shamsher-i-Hind ... Bombay Weekly 


N.B.—(a) The Editor of No. 20 is Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor, Parsi. 
(b) The Editor of No. 112 is Vithal Gopal Kokate. 
(c) Nos. 1384 and 144 nave ceased to be published. ‘ 


(dq) Nos. 41 and 42 are edited by Mr. Dravid only. The present numbers of circulation of the papers are 2,300 and 
2,500 respectively. 


(ec) The Editor of No. 112 is dead. The paper has ceased to be published temporarily. 

(f) The Editor of No. 118 is Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 26. 

{g) No. 145 is published at Islampur and Satara. 

(h) No. 109 has ceased to be published. 

(i) N o. 50 has been changed into Weekly. 

(j) Nos. 78, 101 and 147 have ceased to be published 

(k) The Editor of No. 50 is Tolaram Menghraj. The circulation of the paper is 500. 

(1) The Editor of No. 53 is Kashinath Nageshwar Rao ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 40. The circulation of the paper Is 2,000. 


(m) The Editor of No. 66 is Haraklél Javerchand Shah; Hindu (Shrawak Wani); 22. The circulation of the paper 
is 1,000. 
(n) No. 12, 57, 76 and 126 have ceased to be published. 
(o) The Hditor of No, 48a is Premchand Isardds Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 24. The circulation of the paper is 500. 


(p) The Editor of No. 49a is Devsing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23. The circulation of the paper is 350. 
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- Polities‘and the Public Administration. 


1, “ The few particulars of the report of the Decentralisation Commission 
that have been supplied to the Indian public are of 

Comments on the great interest. The recommendation’of this Com- 
Report of the Decentra- mission that the system of single Lieut.-Gov- 


lisation Commission . : ' 
| mn ernors is no longer suited to the larger provinces, 
Pn _APenn B), and that the executive Councils of the provincial 


Governments ought to contain qualified Native 
members, will considerably strengthen Lord Morley’s hands in carrying his 
Bill through the House of Lords. The opposition to those proposals will 
almost melt away, when it is seen that they are not merely the Government 
of India’s and Lord Morley’s proposals, but have received the support of an 
independent Royal Commission. We are not told whether there are any 
dissentient members. The recommendations will carry special weight if they 
happen to be unanimous. Some of the recommendations could be easily 
foreseen. There was almost a concensus of opinion among the witnesses that 
the powers of the District Officer should be enlarged, and the recommend- 
ation to that effect causes no surprise. The details of the recommendation are 
its very essence and they could not be telegraphed. That Distr’st Officers 
should be better acquainted with the vernacular languages was also a view 
strongly pressed upon the attention of the Commission. It is difficult to see 
how otherwise the officers can mix with the people.” 


2. “The Report of the Decentralisation Commission comes 
as a supplement to the India Councils Bill now 
Oriental Review (11), before the British Parliament. This Bill lays 
3rd Mar. down certain general principles of policy and 
leaves details to be marked out by the Imperial 
and Provincial Governments of India. The Report of the Decentralisation 
Commission seems to aim at providing this marking out of details....... Among 
the administrative details the chief thing for the consideration of the Com- 
mission was the question of the respective powers of the Imperial and 
Provincial Governments. The latter wanted more control over their finances 
and greater powers to raise loans, etc. While the financial status quo 
is maintained, the Commission considers that ‘the system of single 
Lieut.-Governors’ is no longer suited to larger provinces, and 
recommends regular Council Governments like those of Madras and Bombay. 
It recommends that ‘all Council Governments should consist of not less 
than four members, besides the Governor, thus permitting the appointment of 
specially qualified natives.’ These words show how members of the Commis- 
sion have recognised the legitimate claims of Indians to seats in Executive 
Councils, thus supporting strongly recommendations to the same effect of 
Lord Morley........... The Commissioners have probed deep, it seems, into 
many important questions other than those merely relating to administrative 
details. Efficiency is a desirable thing, but it ought to be combined with 
sympathy. This is broadly hinted, when the Report mentions that ‘the 
Kuropean officers, especially in Madras, Bombay and the provinces of Bengal, 
are not sufficiently acquainted with the vernacular tongues, and officers of the 
Government, especially Europeans, are not in sufficient contact with the 
people.’ It was not in the province of the Commission to do so,. otherwise it 
would have given its opinion whether the present unrest could be traced to 
this cause. The Commission has also recommended that village Punchdyats 
should be constituted—a reform which many witnesses, including Mr. Tilak, 
insisted upon. That too is a natural corollary of the Reform scheme which 
aims at developing strongly Local and Provincial self-government.” 


*3. “The Decentralisation Commission was formed not so much with 

| the object of discovering whether decentralisation 

Parsi (34), 7th Mar., is needed, as with the intention of settling how 
Eng. cols. best decentralisation can be carried out. Some thing 
of what we are vouchsafed in its Report has already 

appeared embodied in the Morley Reform Scheme. Such, for instance, as the 
recommendation to assist Lieut.-Governors with. an Executive Ccuncil 
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four members so'as to accommoi te. an Indian member. So, bon,’ the 
ecommendation ‘to ‘receive the nunchdyat system is in accordance with the 
ressed wish of the Secretary of State to make self-government as all-per- 
‘asive as possib as Local ‘Governments will appreciate the suggestion that 
hey should have the power to create new appointments, formerly entirely 
Htralised in the Secretary of State and only lately granted to the Govern- 
ment of India. A matter of criticism in which the Commission’s findings 
- wera as foregone as in that of the Council was the linguistic incapacity of the 
Official of to-day........... The defect was found greatest j in Bombay and Mad- 
ras, and is probably due’as much to the eternal shifting about of men in many- 
languaged provinces as to their proclivity for exclusive clubs and their want of 
interest in the people........... It must be owned that there is a lessening 
incentive to learn the vernaculars to-day owing to the spread of English 
education.......... A District Officer, however paternally inclined, cannot 
have what the Americans eall a ‘ soul to soul talk’ with the villager through 
the medium of a subordinate clerk who, if he is not absolutely corrupt, pro- 
bably has not the slightest sympathy with the people and takes care that his 
chief shall not be worried with their complaints. The Commissioner recom- 
mends that fitness be an essential criterion in appointing Collectors or District 
Judges, and not merely seniority, and also advises that larger powers be given 
to Commissioners and Collectors.......... The District Officer is no longer the 
father of the people, but only a Head Clerk making eternal reports; the 
Secretariats have always professed to recognise the fact, but have never been 
able to bring themselves to relinquish any of their passion for supervision. ’ 


4. Though Reuter has supplied us with a bare summary of the 
eee recommendations made by the Royal Decentralisa- 
Bombay Samachér (60), tion Commission it is sufficient to prove the useful- 
Ore BEAL: 5 7GM-0-S EMS NOR ness of the Commission’s work. It is satisfactory 
(30), 3rd Mar. ; Akkbar-e- 
Souddgar (20), 4th Mar. to note that there have been no dissensions among 
the Commissioners, and every recommendation has. 
been supported by the unanimous vote of the Commission. Thus the wild 
conjectures raised about the Commission’s inability to digest the detailed 
evidence recorded have been now finally set at rest. The Commission 
propose to leave all the final powers in the hands of the Government of India, 
though atthe same time they see no objection to widening the powers of 
local Governments so as to enable them to take up works of local importance 
without any delay. The acceptance of this principle by the Commission is a 
success of popular opinion, of no mean importance. The Commission’s other 
recommendation refers to the resuscitation of the Village Punchdyats, which, 
combined with the proposed enlargement of the powers of Municipal and 
Local Boards, is likely to place in the hands of the masses a good deal of 
useiul and practical power. This will permanently enable the people to safe- 
guard their own interests and prevent the application of the proceeds of taxes 
levied from them to purposes other than those affecting themselves. This 
recommendation while strengthening the hands of the masses would placé in 
the hands of the authorities unique opportunities of doing good to them, and’ 
would bring both these bodies into closer relationship. It would, therefore, 
be unjust to charge the Commissioners with enlarging the powers of the 
officials at the cost of popular interests. It is no small thing that they have 
not only acknowledged the existence of a breach between the officials and 
their charge, but have laid the blame at the door of the former, whose 
ignorance of the Indian vernaculars is taken as _ the root of the 
mischief. The Commission has, therefore, done a great service to 
' the popular cause by insisting upon a sound study of the vernaculars on the 
part of District officers. Over and above these important recommendations 
the Commission’s report has been the source of deep gratification to the 
Indians inasmuch as it not only lends an unqualified support to Lord 
‘Morley's Reforms, but deals an effective blow to the amendments proposed 
thereto in the House of Lords. Loud protests have been made against that 
part of the Reforms which aim ,at the inclusion of Indians into Executive 
Councils. In regard to this point the Commission has laid down in plain 
_ terms that not only should all the existing Executive Councils be enlarged 
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so as to admit of Indians to seats thereon, but that the provinces now 
under Lieut.-Governors should be raised to the status of presidencies and 
placed under the control of Governors with Councils. We hope the unani- 
mous opinion of the Commissioners will be sufficient to silence the hue and 
cry raised by Lords Curzon, Macdonnell and Lansdowne in the matter. {The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed welcomes the Commission’s Report, but is doubtful if all its 
recommendations will be acted upon. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also receives 
the Report with satisfaction, but withholds its remarks till the full text is 
received. | ) 
Oo. Commenting on the objections raised by the Anglo-Indian Press 
Bombay Samdchdr (60) against the unanimous recommendations of the 
Bth Mar.” ’ Decentralisation Commission, the Bombay Samd- 
char writes:—Though Lord Morley has acknow- 
ledged in his scheme of Reforms the necessity of enlarging the Executive 
Councils, he has left to the discretion of the Government of India how 
and when to carry out the Reform. The Decentralisation Commission, 
however, having unanimously recommended the Reform and pressed for 
an early application thereof, the Anglo-Indian newspapers have taken 
up the cudgels against the Reform and raised all sorts of objections to the 
measure. ‘Their first ground of objection relates to the additional expense 
the Reform would involve. It is further alleged that sufficient work would not 
be found to keep the hands of the new member full all the year round. But 
this is a revelation made by the Anglo-Indian community since the promul- 
gation of Lord Morley’s reforms. Before that, complaints were off and on 
heard about the heavy burden of work falling on the members of the 
Executive Council which, it was said, prevented them from improving 
their relations with the masses. When on the ground of heavy work Lord 
Curzon proposed an increment to their salaries the present oppositionists were 
the loudest in their support of his proposal. Hence the objection falls to 
the ground and the Indians can have no objection to bear the additional cost 
of a measure they have been so long crying for. The trendof the other proposal 
emanating from the Anglo-Indian source is not difficult to follow. Accord- 
ing to them only those Indians who should have put in twelve years of service 
should be eligible for a seat on the Executive Council. This means that 
instead of Indians of independent views those already bound hand and foot 
with the trammels of service should be placed on the Council. How objec- 
tionable such a system would be is too evident to require any comments. 


*6. “We have seen how the dependence of Provincial Governments 

Ae. on the supreme authority at Calcutta and Whitehall 
Fg yh ci (36), 7th has led to a string of abuses. The proper judges of 

a es local requirements are those who sit on the spot. 
But too much disintegration of the central authority might lead to an in- 
terruption of homogeneity which must mark the policy of the various Provinces. 
As Mr. Gokhale pointed out in his evidence before the Commission, some con- 
trol is better than little or no control, and even when exercised from a 
distance has not often been used in vain. Lord Curzon was a great believer 
in the efficacy of supreme control, and essayed to restore the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to plenary powers. The Commission endorses his views in a way 
when it finds that Provincial Governments should be subject in all respects to 
the general control of the Government of India..........._The Commission’s 
findings in favour of Council Governmens under Lieutenant-Governors up- 
hold in a sense the expediency of importing new blood into the administration, 
for if Governments in Provinces like Bengal are framed on the lines of Bombay 
and Madras, the ruling chieftain would no longer be selected from the Civilian 
class, but would be brought from England. Again, the Commission’s sugges- 
tion for the introduction of the popular element in Executive Councils will 
greatly strengthen Lord Morley’s hands........... In its suggestion to resus- 
citate the village Punchdyats the Commission takes its inspiration from 
Messrs. Gokhale and Tilak, who pointed cut in the course of their evidence 
the expediency of investing rural communities with greater freedom of action 
in their local and communal affairs........ The report criticises the growing 
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EL 5 iia The Report of the Decentralisation Commission appears to have 

I alia arabr a F (30), fulfilled the expectations of those who appeared to 
rd Mar;, Eng. cols. count upon substantially large results from its 
| ie Abani labours.. The summary wired by Reuter touches 
merely the fringe of the Report; but it tells us enough to see that it seeks to 
widen considerably the powers of the local authorities and to liberalise the 
administration. The recommendation about the giving of Councils to the 
Lieutenant-Governors is merely an official echo of a long-cried-for public 
demand. Of.course, a Viceroy like Lord Curzon accustomed to dictate to 
local administrations and to keep them under his thumb is not likely to 
endorse this and other recommendations of the Commission. But they amply 
bear out the contentions of those who have asked for a more liberal and less 
hide-bound system of administration for the sake of promoting its efficiency 


on the one hand and increasing public confidence and contentment on the 
other.” 


8. “All India will hail with delight the Commission’s recommeda- 


Sénj Vartamdn (37) ation that the system of single Lieut.-Governors- 
ond Moar Eng. cole ’ isno longer suited to Jarger provinces, and that 
i Bes Council Governments like those of Madras and 
Bombay should be established........... It will be seen that the Commis- 
sion’s recommendation is on the lines of the provisions embodied in the India 
Councils Bill. Lord Morley’s hands will be considerably strengthened by the 
Commission’s recommendation, which must necessarily carry great weight on 
account of that body’s composition........... The Secretary of State for India 
should read and inwardly digest the statement so emphatically made by the 
Commission that ‘ the European officers, especially in Madras, Bombay and 
the Provinces of Bengal, are not sufficiently acquainted with vernacular 
tongues, and officers of Government, especially Huropeans, are not in 
sufficient contact with the people.’ “he Commission has, in this short but 
pithy sentence, given the cause of tne present unrest in India. The Verna- 
cular newspapers all over the country have been complaining for years past 
that European officers, who are more or less ignorant of the languages spoken 
in the districts in which they are serving, are never in close touch with the 
people over whom they are appointed to “rule, and no wonder, therefore, that 
they should evince scant sympathy for them.” 


9. “The local Governments are recommended for extended powers in 
. local administration and in points of details. This 
Indu Prakdsh (43), 38rd suggestion, if accepted, will leave local Governments 
Mar., Eng. cols. free to decide many things speedily and satisfactorily. 
The recommendation, which contemplates to bring 
into existence new executive Councils consisting of four members for larger 
provinces, is a happy one, especially so as it is intended thereby to make 
room for qualified Indians. This is an authoritative confirmation of the 
just demands of the Indian National Congress. We, therefore, call the 
special attention of sorae of our Anglo-Indian friends to this suggestion of the 
Commission which was composed of men of undoubted experience and abilities 
Tt is hoped that henceforth they will leave off their opposition to the appoint- 
ment of Indians to the Executive Councils........... Collectors and 
Commissioners are recommended for greater powers, but we fail to see 
any suggestion to control these powers by means of Advisory District 
Associations. Indian public opinion has demanded this persistently, and 
the non-official witnesses of all parties and of all shades of opinion had 
all agreed on this point.” 


10. The report of the Decentralisation Commission has very little 
| importance for the public in general as it deals with 
Rashtramat (45), 4th Mar. the question of the re-apportionment of power 
between the Supreme and the Provincial Governments and the District 


15 


officers. Our journalistic brethren will, therefore, be well advised not 
to enter into any protracted discussions on the subject as the recommen- 
dations of the Commission do not even pretend, like Lord Morley’s Reforms, 
to grant concessions to the people of India. The public are to be mere 
spectators of the distribution of power among the official hierarchy, and 
should, therefore, treat with contempt the eulogies that some of our contem- 
poraries, well-versed in the art of flattery, may choose to bestow on the 
recommendations of the Decentralisation Commission. 


11. Although the portion of the India Councils Bill passed by the Lords 
is, as far as it goes, very important and forms a step 
iat the India forward in the path of reform, we regret to say that 
Pingo sag the St in repealing clause 3 of the Bill the Lords have 


of Lords. committed the mistake of defeating the noble aim of 
Bombay Samachar (60), pacifying Bengal, of the Viceroy and the Secretary 
6th Mar. of State. During the last few years it has been proved 


by bitter experience that government by Lieut.- 
Governors, unaided by Councils, has not been beneficial to the people. 
To remedy this defect was the object of the clause in question, and if it had 
been passed, it would have also been instrumental in pacifying the Bengalis. 
We wish that His Excellency the Viceroy would, if the passing of the Bill 
be not thereby delayed, try to bring his personal influence to bear on the 
Conservative leaders, and induce them to withdraw their opposition. It will 
take weeks yet before the Bill passes through the House of Commons, and if 
meanwhile His Excellency can successfully induce the Lords to accept the 
Bill in its entirety, 16 can be re-introduced in the Lords. And we would 
urge all public bodies in India to approach His Excellency in the matter. 


*{2. “In the House of Lords the India Councils Bill passed the Com- 
mittee stage........... Lord Macdonnell concentrated 
his amendments on the total exclusion of clause III, 
which deals with the creation of Executive Councils 
for Lieut.-Governors. Lord Morley in vain appealed 
to the House not to deal with such a grave 
situation piecemeal and make the Bill a failure ; for Lord Lansdowne supported 
the amendment on the ground that there was an immense weight of authority 
against the Bill. So the amendment was carried by a large majority, and the 
House of Lords administered a rebuff to the Liberal Ministry even on Indian 
matters.......... Bombay and Madras will have their Executive Councils 
expanded, and the Governors of these provinces will have the assistance of a 
competent native Minister; but to throw Bengal, United Provinces and Punjab 
into the back-ground is a great slur on the enlightenment and patriotism of 
these.provinces ; and this will have areactionary effect on the reception of the Bill 
by Northern India....... Lord Curzon opposed the expansion of the Legislative 
Councils ; the principle of dispensing with official majority in the Provincial 
Councils was regarded as a concession to the natives, allowing them not only 
association with, but partnership in, the legislative functions of the provincial 
Governments. This is not partnership in the strict sense of the term; for no 
arrangement is made to allow the natives corresponding partnership in the 
right of veto vested in the Viceroy, and the right of the Supreme Legislative 
Councils to legislate for the provinces also. Besides, the elected members 
are not in the majority in the Provincial Councils ; and this will disillusionise 
those who contend that the people through their elected representatives are 
allowed an effective share in the legislation of their country. Practically no 
breach is now sanctioned by the India Council Bill in the British system of 
legislation for the people. Still Lord Curzon objected to the expansion of 
these Councils. ‘The appointment of a native in the Executive Council will 
prove to be a step as harmless to the bureaucracy as the expansion of the 
Legislative Councils........... The circumstances under which the native 
member will have to work, and the credentials which he will be called upon 
to produce before his appointment, will guarantee the supreme hold of the 
British element. For what will be the qualifications of this native Minister ? 
His first qualification will be that he thinks the thoughts and speaks the 
catchwords of the majority of the British service; in short, his creed must be 


Mahratta (9), 7th Mar.; 
Kesari (121), 9th Mar. 
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‘pressure with regard to the Muhammadan representation, and their demands 


i offieralism.,.:i.\... ‘The native member will have to produce his 
of ‘a-long career of special and active loyalty, loyalty not only to 
me British throne and British sovereignty in India,.but loyalty to the 
Omniscient wisdom of: the British bureaucracy, sometimes abject loyalty to 


the whims and ¢aprices of ‘the individual British officer who is to be allowed 


undue indulgence;—his very stay in this wretched land being something 
more than a philanthrophic action..,........ A native Minister to the Governor 
of Bombay or the Viceroy of India is, in these days of unrest and political 
reforms, a necessity. For a Councillor intellectually and morally equal if not 
superior to the leaders of the agitators, and working amongst the people as a 
responsible Minister, is the only person who can, to a certain extent, wean 
the classes from the teachings of those leaders of thought who are not in the 
good graces of the British officers.......... The theory that a native in the 
Executive Council will create a breach in the British system of sovereignty 
is based on the morbid misconception that an Englishman is superior to a. 
native owing to the simple fact of his being born an Englishman.......... 
This theory suited the seventies and eighties when political agitation 
had. only made a _ faint beginning; but those old days have now 
changed, a new generation alive to the new spirit of nationality has been 
born and the stock-in-trade with which the young Indian starts his 
public life is now sufficiently large enough to enable him to discharge 
successfully the duties which he will be called upon to perform.” 
[The Kesari says :—Clause No. 3 of the new Councils Bill was dropped and 
the House of Lords has thus crippled Lord Morley’s measure. It only proves 
that even if English statesmen think of doing good to India, they cannot carry 
out their intentions except with the approval of the white bureaucracy. If 
Lord Morley accepts such a mutilated Bill, he will lose his influence. The 
Moderates of Bengal, United Provinces and the Punjab will become 
dissatisfied. If Bombay is to have an Indian Member on the Executive 
Council, why should Government deny the privilege to Bengal? The 
rejection of clause No. 3 has disappointed the Bengalees once again. We 
hope thai the Moderates who had become unduly joyous over the Bill will 
now see things in their proper light.| 


13.- ‘One thing in the debate has struck us very much. Lord Mac- 
donnell, who holds quite different political views 
oes Journal (18), 4th from Lord Curzon and who expressed his approval 
| of the general scheme of reform, did nevertheless 
agree with Lord Curzon in regarding the appointment of a single member to 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council as a blunder or a tremendous step. What 
may be the secret of opposition to allowing an Indian the right of initiative ? 
veeeeeeee Do the critics fear, perhaps, that if a native gets into the sanctum 
sanctorum of Government, he will necessarily know things which it is not 
good policy to allow to be known to Indians? Are there any discreditable 
conspiracies going on in Executive Councils? We trow not. Then this 
talk of the dangers of admitting an Indian to the real counsels of the Govern- 
ment is quite meaningless.” 


14. “At the second reading of the India Councils Bill in the 
House of Lords, Lord Morley made a_ very 
important speech chit nthe his —- 

3 ‘ is completely in touch with the present politica 
wif = gir @. sitesi We shall be content to leave the Colonial 
une or ‘Absolute sward)’ goal to posterity, for who 

knows what the future has in store for us.......... 

For the present our duty is not to strive after vain ideals but to ask for an 
effective voice in the administration of the country and to work with 
Government in a spirit of compromise. The proposal to appoint an Indian to 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council is strongly criticised by men like Lord 
Macdonnell who in all other respects are in complete accord with the reforms. 
...eeeee- Happily it requires no fresh legislation and Lord Morley—who we 
are glad to see is very firm.in his resolve—can appoint to-morrow, if he 
chooses, an Indian to this post. Lord Morley seems to have yielded to great. 


ag 
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have been met in full. We fear His Lordship is laying the foundation of 
future difficulties. But let us not grudge our Muhammadan countrymen 
their good fortune. They will have hereafter no occasion to complain of the 
want of equal opportunities with the Hindus.......... Lord Curzon’s contribu- 
tion to the debate is in keeping with his well-known reactionary 
Toryism. How could we expect any sympathy or generosity from him? Is 
he not the apostle of race domination, the open opponent of Indian aspirations ? 
At the outset he laid down the proposition that representative Government 
meant nothing to the masses. Beginning with this proposition he ended in 
denouncing all change of method in the administration. Onthis assumption 
there can be no progress atall. A convinced bureaucrat’s idea of Government 
is a paternal absolutism, and it is useless to expect any support from 
such men. His Lordship’s economic conscience seems for once to have 
‘been pricked, for in all solemnity he wanted to know the cost of the new 
Councils.. What about the lakhs— nay crores—he squandered away while 
in India on the Delhi Durbar and similar tamashas to satisfy his own 
personal whims and ambitions ?”’ | 


15. The speech of Lord Morley in the House of Lords shows that 
in framing the Reform Scheme he has tried to 
please the Moderate party more than the bulk of the 


Mecsdri Paivita (7. people of India. Weregrettosee that the Moderates, 


98th Fob. becoming siaves to their passion for getting . 


seats in Legislative Councils, are causing internal 

dissensions and drifting apart from their own 
countrymen. Dividing Indian politicians into three classes, Lord Morley 
says that by the granting of these Reforms the third party will join the 
second and thus rightly believes that the Moderates will join the sycophants 
and thus become mere instruments against their own countrymen. Even 
now when the Liberals are in power, a liberal-minded Minister like Lord 
Morley has to adopt the policy of pitting race against race. Who can be 
sure that the Conservatives, when they come in power, will not adopt a 
policy more repressive than that under which natioaal heroes have been 
deported, and more in accordance with the wishes of the natural enemies of 
India, the Anglo-Indians, and journals like the London Times? Hence, 
in conclusion, we shall ask our readers to adopt the principle of self-help and 
not to depend upon others. 


16. The Bengal protest meeting against the concession of special 
rights to Muhammadans is likely to give perma- 
Comments on the pro- nence to the ill-feeling existing between the Hindus 
posed Bengal meeting of andthe Muhammadans. The Bengalis have always 
protest against concessions heen active in this respect, but we are of opinion that 
to Muhammadans. es law ‘oht + i. tt Lh, 
Akhbdr-e-Islam (58), y pave oO fig O Speak in the Ma er, as ney 
Oud ‘War. have ceased to be loyal by favouring anarchism 
and such other movements. Itis a matter for regret 
that the Baboos should have made it their business to decry in one 
form or other every action of Government. We think they are under 
the impression that no other community has any kimd of right over 
India except themselves. At the present time of national awakening, 
the prominence given to the disunion of the Hindus and the Muhamma- 
dans is greatly to be deplored. Such opposition to the Muhammadan inter- 
ests on the part of a section of the Hindu community only shows that the 
Mubhammadans were actuated by a just and far-sighted policy in fighting for 
their right of representation. Under the present regime there is no likelihood 
of injustice being done to any community and hence the real course of action 
for all the communities is to take quietly what is given, without mutual 
jealousy and bickerings. 
17. In the course of a Icng article entitled “ England and India” the 
Guardti: Punch writes :— Now we may consider 
Alleged evil effects of Jndia’s relations with England; if the latter gave 
British rule in =oc 98) wnuch, it took away much more. Under its influence 
onelte, wie ule °), and enactments, the Indian industries died away, 
bi (iat its genius became palsied, its manufactures stagnated, 
and its wealth was drained away. It has become an abode of pestilence, a 
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oause you d ) n¢ it go out. ‘Bare are my lands; go-and work there, and you 

make your elves and. your country rich.’ The people believed in if 
gd went: ; but they: are not wey nor rich even there and are now being 
ee ven out i 


ees. si, Province came as a rude surprise. We often 

', Religious revival a attribute it to the Partition of Bengal and to Lord 

‘necessary Ht siarea*nai of Curzons’s many acts of Viceregal high-handedness 

am r ekiracdah (48), 6th Which drove the Bengalees into despair and led to 

Mar., Eng. «ols. a National awakening. But for the real causes of 

| the new movement in Bengal we must look deeper 

and much farther afield. ‘lhe work of Swami Ramkrishna Paramhansa and 

Swami Vivekanand, though main!y of a religious and spiritual character, 

preceded the present political ferment, and the effect of Swami Vivekanand’s 

preaching on the mind of young Bengal cannot be left out of account when 

we come to take stock of the forces which gave birth to the new movement 

of Indian Nationalism........... Religious revival almost necessarily pre- 

cedes a great political or social movement........ ... In India, after the advent 

of British rule, men for a time thought of nothing but lucre and _ profit 

and social advancement. English education afforded to the select few 

many facilities of quick worldly advancement and for a time the educated 

classes in the country were absolutely indifferent to any considerations of a 

religious or spiritual character.......... But when the struggle for existence 

became keener and the growing poverty of the country and the ever increas- 

ing number of educated men rendored success in life very problematial save 

: to “those who commanded exceptional abilities or opportunities, naturally men 

began to think, and think furiously, of the workings of higher forces and the 

unseen agencies which rule the destinies of men and of nations. Swami 

Ramkrishna, and Swami Vivekanand were persons whose thoughts extended 

not only to the day or the hour that was passing over them. They were men 

| who could see far ahead the trend of events which were converging towards a 

great crisis; and for any crisis it is a nation’s spiritual equipment which stands 

it in good stead rather than any advantages of a material description.. It was 

this consciousness that in the long run the conservation of spiritual 

energy would lift a nation and people out of the quagmirs of political 

degeneration and social stagnation, that led men like Vivekanand to take up 

! the réle of a Sannyasi and preach to their fellow-countrymen the higher 

significance of a deep and far-reaching religious revival.......... To a certain 

extent men like the late Mr. Banade and Tildk are guided and influenced by 

the workings of higher powers, and the great Tilak was for the last few years 

advancing towards a condition of spiritual advancement which would have 

cast a halo of unusual lustre over all his political and scholarly achieve- 

ments........... But Maharashtra still awaits the arrival of a twentieth century 

prophet, who will guide us aright through the days of dubious material 

contentment and prosperity which seem to be in store for us in the near 

future. Like Vivekanand we want a prophet who will inspire us with the 

manly and soul-stirring doctrines of Veddnt, not that Veddnt which is false 

philosophy and which calls upon men to be helpless automatons trusting 

implicitly to a course of pre-ordination, but a manly type of Veddnt which 

preaches the need of sustained and perpetual action in the right direction 
regardless of the results achieved.”’ 
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19. Time was when our country was under our control and was teeming 
with wealth. But that time is past. ‘The whole 

ie Exhortation to Hindus world is now standing up in rivalry with us. Our dye 
uD to adapt their religious jndustries collapsed before the advance of German 
es : beliefs to the exigencies of = qyeg- our sugar disappeared before that of Germany 
 Shakts (35), 27th Feb. and Mauritius ; our spinning wheels and looms were 
broken by the mills of Manchester ; our authority 

passed away to persons passing exatiinations in England ; and our religion 
was shaken by missionaries, and we forgot our philosophy and our Upanishads 


under the influence of Spencer and Bacon. It is clear that if we do not’ make 
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“48. «To people outside Bengal the great political awakening in that 
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a firm stand against foreign influences; we shall in course of time lose even 
the little that is left to us. Between 1891 and 1901, the followers of our 
religion have decreased in number, owing to the simultaneous attacks of the 
missionaries on the one hand, and plague as well as famine on the other. 
Under such circumstances, if we do not adapt ourselves to the times and 
opportnnely prepare ourselves to stand up against this state of affairs, our fate 
and that of our religion will be terrible indeed. We should not sit down 
helplessly and leave the future to fate. 


20. ‘We have not to go beyond Bombay to prove that the present allevia- 

| a tion, if not the cessation, of unrest throughout India, 
Reconciliation and not jg due to the proposed political concessions recom- 
repression the best means mended by the Secretary of State and supported by 


sina cemionenae Viceroy of India. The first time we perceived 


Sdn) Vartamdn (37), ® Change in the attitude of the law-abiding people 
Ist Mar., Eng. cols. of this city was during the Tilak trial. Mr. Tilak, 
on account of the part played by him during the 
sitting of the Indian National Congress at Surat in December 1907, was by 
no means a persona grata with the mixed population of Bombay...... i OS 
as soon as he was brought to trial, there was a strange revulsion of feeling in 
his TAVOULl..6.. 0 We state from personal knowledge that hundreds of people, 
who had no sympathy with Mr. Tilak, desired that he should be liberated at 
once.. ... Hindus, Muhammadans and Parsis, though they did not venture 
openly. to declare against the policy prevailing in disaffected provinces, 
thoroughly disapproved of it in their heart of hearts; and the various political 
bodies and personages plainly declined, though moved by high officers of 
Government, to express publicly their disapprobation of the conduct of 
the Nationalists......... he general feeling became so strong against 
Government at the time that it manifested itself at the public meeting of the 
Parsi Anjuman, which was convened much against the wish of the leading and. 
enlightened members of the community.......... The Parsis, situated as “they 
are, cannot afford to be disloyal to the British Government at any time. But 
the feeling against Government was so strong at the time, that even 
the Parsis, contrary to all tradition and history, showed by their action how the 
wind was blowing. The Muhammadans did the same. They were also, like 
the Parsis, desired to pass resolutions similar to those carried in different 
parts-of India. ‘I'he Committee of the Anjuman-i-Islim of Bombay, which is 
the premier Muhammadan Anjuman in all India, at their private meeting 
discussed the pros and cons of convening a public meeting of the community, 
and it was resolved not to call it as it would do no good to either 
Government or the country........... All this clearly shows that repressive and 
retrogressive means and measures adopted by Government called forth 
opposition from almost all classes of people in India. The feeling remained 
the same all the time in the cquntry until the new Reform Scheme was at first 
adumbrated and subsequently unfolded by Lord Morley in the House of 
Lords. The moment the various concessions were promised, the feeling of 
opposition and disaffection among the Moderates, who are and have been 
the best friends of Government, subsided to a great extent, and where 
stronger means and methods failed, conciliatory measures and concessions 
have succeeded beyond all expectations.......... Let not the Anglo-Indian 
organs run away with the idea that the lull in the storm of sedition and 
anarchy has been brought about by summary and severe processes of law, but 
that it is the product of conciliation and concession.” 


Zi. The Karndtak Patra publishes an account of the secret societies 

in Turkey, alleged to be taken from the Morning 

Secret societies were Post, with the following prefatory remarks :— 
‘needed in Turkey before Turkey has now a Parliament of its own and the 
the grant of the constitu- Turks are enjoying independence. Up fill now, 


tion, but they are not ; 
required in India which is . there was no scope for open agitation in Turkey. 


differently governed. It is not that we have any thing. to learn from an 
Karndtak Patra (94), ccount of the secret societies published below, 
Sth Mar. because the administration of India is conducted on 


different lines. We enjoy freedom of the press and 
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fis spl atalty’ a few rights to the people. In a country 
a8 ice 1 ms, where tyranny and brutal deeds are the rule and the 
‘bureaucrats are not of willing to forego the greed of power, it,is but natural 
“that. secret psig a ‘should spread. In India a few anarchist societies came 

into 6 existence only recently. But they are equally unpopular with Govern- 
ee a ment and the people, and Government are powerful enough to weed them 


92, Commenting on Mr.- Beaman’s article in the Empire Review, 
the Gujardti Punch says :—" A time must come and, 
Danger of pitting class gyrely it will come, when those who have been playing 
gf clase. the very worst game of pitting class against class, 
wardti Punch (28), Muh q ; Weikaus th 
28th Feb., Eng. cols. uhammadans against Hindus, the masses against 
| | the educated, will rue the day when they did so! 
For Hindus or Muhammadans, the educated or the ignorant, all are Indians 
first, and everything else afterwards....... Weare sure that with the progress 
of universal education and the tone of the bureaucracy remaining superficial 
and supercilious, in the coming day it is the Muhammadans and the represen- 
tatives of the masses that will ask with no uncertain voice, and perhaps 
Government too will then hesitate before refusing.” 


*23. “We feel the Honourable Mr. Gokhale did a timely and useful 
service to the cause of the education of our youth 
Danger of allowing especially in the Deccan and to that of our political 
ot to take ‘li in agitation generally by boldly and unreservedly giving 
Men iti (26), 74, Out his opinion that students ought not to be allowed 
Mas. Rng. aie to take any active part in public meetings.......... 
At present we see immature youths openly sitting 
in judgment upon their seniors and by the connivance and countenance of 
selfish damagogues hissing and hooting at their elders.......... The Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale who has devoted the best of his life to the teaching of youth 
is best entitled to speak with authority on the subject, and his wholesome 
advice deserves to be followed by all concerned in the up-bringing and 
training of the youth of this country. We hope the eyes of parents and 
teachers must have been opened by this time to the danger of allowing 
students to be misled into undesirable paths by the seductive words of hare- 
brained speakers and writers.” 


24. The treatment meted out by Huropeans to Indians in the railways 
built at the Indian's cost is astonishing, and the Rail- 

Alleged ill-treatment of way authorities should not let it pass unchallenged. 
Indians by Europeans is Professor Lees-Smith’s letter proves that the true 
the ssi ns oe oe cause of sedition in India is the ill-treatment accord- 
apenas? wera” Wi), 9g by Anglo-Indians to natives. Messrs. Keir-Hardie 
and Bryan had expressed similar opinions. Itis not 

likely that thep resent unrest and discontent, produced by prosecutions intended 
to trample down the public and to fill the pockets of English Barristers, and 
fostered by repressive laws and by laws gagging the Press, will ever leave India. 
Discontent can be removed by sympathy and not by repression. It is no 
wonder that Professor Lees-Smith has committed a graveoffence in the eyes 
of the pride-inflated Anglo-Indian Press of the school of Lord Curzon, that is 


trying to keep down the people. 


25. Our rising generation must be prepared to meet with opposition 
from the bureaucratic officials, in their attempts to 

Undesirability of sup- regenerate India, for they look at all our public 
pressing ; yao Mena. movements with a prejudiced eye, being unable to 
si cal (99) e Sth appreciate the strong hold which new ideas of gov- 
Mar. . ernment have taken on the minds of our educated 
Bi people. Not only are attempts being made to 
crush the new spirit in India, but, strange to say, the official machinery is 
being set in motion against our countrymen living in the free atmosphere 
of England also. It appears that even the editor of the. Modern Review 


hed prejudiced against the activities of some of the Indians in Europe, inasmuch 


nt ‘| did. “The English rulers ‘also seem 


as in the March issue of his magazine he accuses Mr. Shyamji Krishnavarma 
of lending support and encouragement to murderous outrages as a part of his 
political propaganda. We think that this attack on Mr. Shydmji is quite 
unjust and uncalled for. Even English writers admit that the present 
unrest in India is due to the country’s growing poverty and the attempts on 
the part of Anglo-Indian officials to crush the aspirations of educated Indians. 
England has long enriched herself at the expense of India, and she will not 
be able to continue her selfish policy without giving something in return to 
the sons of the soil. It is true that Indians indulge in bold talk when they 
assert their rights in England. But the reason of this is to be found in 
the fact that they do not stand in dread of Act III of 1818 in that country. 
Government are, of course, in duty bound to suppress all sorts of murderous 
and revolutionary attempts of individuals, but it would bea great mistake 
to try to suppress the whole of the national propaganda by dubbing it 
anarchical. We hope that our young men both in India and England will 
try their best with patience and perseverance to impress this on the minds of 
those in power. 


26. ‘The Navsdri Patrika publishes the following imaginary inter- 


ae interpellations in the Parliament of the pellations in the Parlia- 


iri Patrika (77), 28th Feb. 
er : ment of the World :— 
Q.—The Anglo-Indian papers, calling the deported worthies of 
Bengal mischievous leaders, say that their absence has quieted the 
anarchism in Bengal. Can this be called sedition ? 


Ans.—No. But the Native Papers replying in strong language to 
such writings of the Anglo-Indian papers may properly be deemed 
guilty of sedition. | 


Q.—Can any reason be given as to why the obsolete law of 1818 has 
been applied to certain persons ? 


Ans.—The reasons cannot be given at present or even in future, 
as people like the brave police of Madras, who caused a riot by 
pricking a pilgrim’s ox with a bayonet and then ran away when short 
of ammunition, and other tale-bearers are likely to be murdered 
by the anarchists. : 


27. ‘Sir Lancelot observed in the course of his speech that, ‘so long as 
Europeans alone supply the industrial talent, and so 

Comments on the long as they alone will risk their capital upon the 
speech of Sir Lancelot adventure, they must take the proceeds. To say 
Hare at the opening of that they should not do so is to say that the industry 


tl ance ge shall not exist.’ This on the face of it looks very 


Mahrdtta (9), 7th Mar., teasonable. But may we ask what Government have 
Kal (118), 5th Mar. done to rear up or encourage Indian industries and 
protect them from the ‘ killing’ foreign competition ? 

Why should not Indians have made progress during a century and 
a half of British Rule? Government have woefully neglected their duty, 
and their indifference regarding the development of Indian industries 
has made foreign competition more destructive in its operation. Surely 
Indians possess unquestioned talent, and can afford to invest capital in 
fruitful industries provided they are taught how to conduct them. But 
civilised Western nations with their highly-equipped industries have flooded 
the Indian market with cheap foreign goods, and Government have afforded 
no protection to the infant industries of India. What can or should the 
Indians then do but use swadesht goods and boycott foreign goods, ‘ even at 
a sacrifice, and thus protect their own industries from foreign competition ? 
Sir Lancelot attributes murder and anarchy to the boycott movement! We 
can only say with regard to this that an utterly groundless charge of this sort 
made against a lawful and peaceful movement is highly unbecoming in the 
mouth of a Lieut.-Governor and smacks of utterly unreasoned bias. The 
swadeshi-boycott movement, Sir Lancelot ought to have known, has nothing 
to do with any act of violence whatsoever. The successor of Sir B. Fuller 
further says: ‘Because a man wants to buy a trumpery one anna mirror of 
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sig be is ‘denied the rites of \riligton; his feasts and his 
ad, and dhe is denied the services of the barber and dhobi. 
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 Didnot the ing ish Governinent at one time make the import, sale and use 
“of Ine ogy “fine ‘cloth punishable ‘by law ing England? And ‘is the worthy 
Lieut. ernor prepared to say that that was unjustifiable ? When a person 
ppenly does a thing with impunity against the express wishes of his com- 


: - munity and yet expects to have all the benefits of the society ins which he 


-yives and moves, we are inclined to think that he is very unreasonable 
and: unjust to his community and therefore certainly deserves to be 
boycotted. This is perfectly legal and peaceful, and unless and until 
Government come forward to protect and encourage native industries by 
law, all apparently sage but really interested advice to withhold from 
the swadeshi-boycott movement cannot and ought not to dissuade sane. 
and practical Indians from having recourse to the remedy.” [Tho Kdl 
in commenting on the speech writes :—The swadeshi and boycott move- 
ment is the outcome of a feeling on the part of the people to raise 
themselves from the depths of abject poverty into which they have fallen 
through the commercial policy of Government. ‘There is nothing strange or 
objectionable in their readiness to purchase swadesht goods even at some 
sacrifice or to forego the pleasures of a few foreign and costly luxuries with 
the above object in view. Sir Lancelot Hare is indignant at the losses 
that his countrymen suffer and so he has fallen foul of the swadesht 
movement. We do not think it in any way objectionable or illegal on the 
part of any society to ostracise such of its members as do not follow the rules 
Jaid down for the society as a body. Should Sir Lancelot look at the movement 
with an unprejudiced eye, he would see in it the advent of a new era wherein 
the Indians would be seen to be most anxious to guard their own interests. 
Sir Lancelot’s strictures on the swadeshi and boycott movement will, we are 
sure, make the. people to stick to it all the more tenaciously. It is not the | 
swadesht movement, as the Lieut.-Governor of Kast Bengal has said, that is 


responsible for the present unrest, but the dogged resistance offered by the 
police to it that has wrought much mischief. | 


*28. “The Indian Moderates or vrogressives correspond to the English 

os Liberals........... In away the work of the Indian 

The mission of the J,iberal is beset with oreater difficulties than that of 
gp ew net mee his English prototype........... The Moderate in 
wardaty (26), ith Mar., Satta | bc Beales f 
Eng. cols. ndia has to denounce the omb development o 
extremism, and strive to give a practical turn to the 

zeal of inexperienced enthusiasts on the one side, and to expose the narrow- 
minded and selfish Conservatism of Anglo- Indians and the complacent inaction 
of the ultra-loyalists on the other. While he never has the inspiring prospect 
cf being able to direct the machine of Government according to his views of 
public good like the English Liberal, he has always to suffer himself to be run 
down by his own countrymen and ridiculed as an arm-chair critic and 
-amateur politician by Anglo-Indian writers........... As far as the political 
activities of the country are concerned, they have been, for the past few years, 
largely dominated in certain provinces by Extremist publicists and platform 
speakers who have known well enough how to make use,of the handle supplied 
to them by Government in the shape of crying grievances left unredressed, 
and an amount of grave mischief has thus been done which is sure to take 
some time to undo. Latterly, however, the statesmanlike, sympathetic and 
liberal policy of Lords Morley and Minto has created some hope in the minds 
of Indian Liberals whose hands are very likely to be strengthened by the new 
reforms. ‘he time has now come when every right-minded man ought to 
come forward to try to make the best of the reforms that the country will 
receive and to educate the people to discharge properly the trust and the 
responsibilities that may be hiiners upon them. Looked at from this 
stand-point, the revival of the Deccan Sabha of Poona in that stronghold 
of extremism did not come.a day too soon. Appreciating the respon- 
sibility that the partial association of the people of this country in the 
_ work of government will entail upon them, and seeing the mischief that 
is being done to the cause of healthy constitutional political movement 


it ‘ 
Aang 
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by the persistent and misleading propaganda of the Extremists, the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale, in the speech which he made on that occasion, laid 
down the lines on which the work of association like the Deccan Sabha ought 
to be carried on.”’ | 


29. Dhondo Kashindth Phadke, while resuming the editorship of the 

mary _ Arunodaya after his release from jail, tells his read- 
Powe ges renig a a the tone and policy of the paper. will 

Arunodaya (99), 1st Yemain unchanged and that swardjya is the ultimate 

Mar.; Rdshtramat (45), goal he puts before himself, and constitutional agita- 
3rd Mar.; Cutch Kesart tion the means for its attainment. He exhorts the 
(62), 4th Mar. people to resort to the two potent weapons of swa- 
deshi and boycott with unflinching devotion to the cause of the country. He 
adds that when the Indians are thus equipped for carrying on the political 
struggle with the officials, they are bound to succeed. He then goes on to 
relate his own experiences in the Byculla jail as follows :—I wish to thank 
the Superintendent, Mr. Reid, for the kind treatment he accorded to me and 
Mr. Mandlik, late editor of the Veharz. I must say that due precaution is 
taken in the preparation of food in jail. I cannot but refer to an extremely 
deplorable incident that took place while I was in jail. (He here describes 
the circumstances under which Mr. Mangrolewalla was sentenced to whipping 
and which are narrated below and adds) :— Even if Government withhold 
all other concessions from. political offenders, they should discontinue 
the practice of flogging them. Another noteworthy event was the visit ’ 
of a native: Magistrate to the Byculla jail, who inquired of Mandlik and 
myself whether we felt regret for what we had written. We, of course, Ba 
replied in the negative. [The dshtramat writes:—Dhondo Kashinath (ee 
Phadke, late editor of the Arunodaya, who has just come out of jail 1 
after having served his term of imprisonment, gives a somewhat’ satis- 
factory report of his own treatmentin prison, but has narrated to us in 
the course of an interview a very sad and deplorable incident that came 
under his notice in the Byculla jail. We are told that Mangrolewalla, one 
of the incarcerated editors of the Hind Swardjya, received a sentence of 
fifteen stripes because of somé hot words that passed between him and the 
medical officer in charge of the jail. Such a cruel punishment is rarely 
inflicted even on habitual offenders, and we fail to understand why the 
editor of a newspaper should have been visited with such a brutal form . 
of punishment. The fact that an editor is lodged in jail is sufficient punish- 
ment for him. That he should be made to undergo whipping while in jail is, 
in our opinion, a dark stain on the jail administration of a civilised 
Government. The Cutch Kesart writes :—The Editor of the Aruwnodaya wai 
liberated from jail about a week back. The local Rdashtramat has interviewed 
him and published an account of his experiences in jail. We find from this 
that political prisoners are on the whole treated well and are not unnecessarily 
harassed. But we are sorry to learn that Mr. Tribhovandds Mangrolewalla, 
Editor of the Hind Swardjya, was whipped in jail as he was alleged to have 
behaved insolently towards the Medical Officer of the prison. It is to be 
deplored that political prisoners should be punished with whipping like 
ordinary criminals. | 
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°a0, “Fe ones the Governor, in presenting the Campbell Medal, 

nay made a happy speech worthy of a scholar of his 
Piss pei apo" attainments. As pointed out by His Excellency, 
on the occasion of the . Indian searchers have before them vast store-houses 
presentation of the of historical, literary and archeological treasureg - 
Campbell Medal. _. and the unrivalled wealth of folklore and primitive 
Gujardti (26), ‘th gustoms, and there is no doubt that the number of 
Mar., Eng. cols. Indian workers in these fields is very limited. The 
phenomenon is not inexplicable. The fact that it was a German scholar that 
carried the first medal has a significance of its own. Similarly in the long 
line of English Governors in Western India, Elphinstone alone stands pre- 
eminent by his literary work. ‘The enormous difficulties and disadvantages 
under which the best of Indians suffer should never be forgotten. We know 
instances in which their merits have not been adequately recognised in 
quarters where they should have been.” 


a» tah te 


Oh. n pres n ing, the iis % ie Dr. Sicin, through Mr. Jackson, His 

i444) Excellency the Governor made an instructive con- 
indian Spectato bp Oy hae on Monday last, to the effect that the busi- 
Mer tt ness of Government has become more complex, and 


ea a ae 8  -more exacting, since the days when some of his 
Sa sdecessors ‘toula. do historical work of a high and permanent value, and that 
_ theTiterary work which was occupying a great deal of his time before coming 

— to: ombay thas had to be stopped in consequence of the engrossing nature of 
his patio duties. ‘There must be consolation in the reflection that those 
public duties give him opportunities of improving systems of education, and 
thus, though he has no time himself to add to the world’s wealth of knowledge, 
he ensures the development of that wealth through others. His Excellency’s 
remark, however, is specially interesting, because it has often teen asserted 
in this country that the Governor’s disability is also the disadvantage under 
which a very large number of officials and educated men labour. They are 
overworkec, and they have no time for literary or other original work. In> 
Government's scheme of University reform it is stated that the intellectual 
training of the graduates is defective, and hence, they do not develop a capa- 
city for original work........... There are, however, many who are of opinion 

. that the capacity is not wanting, at least ‘for other kinds of research, the great 
one drawback being want of time, opportunity and facilities........... In the 
Ap archeological department, which fell within the purview of some of His 
iy Excellency’s remarks on Monday last, Indiansin alt parts of India have proved 
Vie themselves capable of research work. The capacity cannot be ignored even 
_ hie its possessors sometimes attain the distinction of seeing the inside of a 
— jai 9 , 
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hee 32. The recent Medical Congress will surely do some good to the 
a! | ae country in its present miserable state, for the 
g : = Medical: Con- ae, vat pong ch i. of Pr yo “tgp 
Bele "ett (CE hW out useful results, and many lives are thus likely to 
oe payarat (69), ee be saved. But ‘would this lead to the extinction 
Ba: of these diseases ? We think it will not; for the real origin: of these lies in 
the chronic poverty of the people which it is beyond the power of the 
Congress to remove. It is true that the origin of the plague lies in certain 
germs; but do these germs come into existence without any cause? The 
. real cause of their existence is to be found in the constant famines and high 
Be prices. Day by day the means of earning are becoming limited, and the 
ae people have to make a hard fight of it to support themselves. This leads to 
weakness, and this weakness is the root of all diseases. ‘l’‘he Medical Congress 
might find out mere alleviating remedies, but we are sure it will never be 
able to remove the growing poverty which is at the root of all the mischief. 


383. “Even a cursory analysis of the index of papers read before the 
tee ) Congress and of the speeches made during the debates 
. put a Bombay publicist to shame on aacintin’ of the 
fl) | Akhbar-e-Soudadgar yaucity of originality and talent shown by the local 
i (20), 2nd Mar., Eng. cols. 5 y 
medical profession, and the meagre nature of the 
g contributions made by them. Wedo not draw the 
Brie attention of our readers to this fact with the object of picking holes. We include 
Be je in the charge made above not only the native section of the profession, but even 
the stars and long-tailed comets of the heaven-born Indian Medical service, 
who have been given a vicious monopoly of fat berths in the Grant Medical 
‘College and elsewhere. These are the men who‘ profess’ to prepare our 
young men for the great responsibilities of the medical profession...... In the 
Sidi. face of these facts where is the good of reiterating the charge ayainst the 
ae alumni of our University that they are all without a drop of originality oY 
ae research in their veins?.......... The fact of the matter is that there is no 
expert education, no opportunities and no facilities for original research 
work. Given the opportunities, India can produce men who can achieve 
notable results........:.. This aspect of the position cannot have escaped the 
attention of His Excellency Sir George Clarke. But we are constrained to 
ay that in the new scheme of educational reform placed by him be sfore the 
‘University Senate, he has overlooked the real secret of the situation.” 
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34. “The long talked-of sessions of the Medical Congress were held in 
Bombay during this week.......... A number of 

Praja Bandhu (35), Well thought out papers have been read at the 
28th Feb., Eng. cols. sessions by those who have paid special attention to 
Ce : ‘the subjects dealt with............. It is very often 
complained that Indian medical men do not carry on any research work 
after they commence their professional career. For this, however, they hardly 
deserve any blame........... It is not only an anomaly of the gravest possible 
kind, but a serious scandal, that second-rate medical men who have passed 
the service medical examination should monopolise all the higher posts even 
in the Civil Medical Department, which offer to them special facilities for 
further experience, experiment and study such as are not available anywhere 
else and which are virtually denied at present almost entirely to the graduates 
of our medical colleges. So long as the present practice continues to prevail, 


it is hopeless to expect the latter to do any substantial work in the direction 
indicated.’ 


890. Commenting upon the representation submitted by the Kaira 
sowkars to the Bombay Government, the Praja 

Representation of the Bandhu writes:—Although Government distinctly 
Sowkdr agriculturists of refuse torecognise any distinction between the sowkar 
ang Rd ak Sane and the agriculturist, the same has been recognised 
Praja Bandhu (35), 28th by the authorities inthe Kaira district for the last 
Feb. three years. Another point urged by the memorialists 
along with this is that the assessment is levied on 

no fixed principle, but according to the whim of Government officers. This 
complaint is not strictly confined to this year, but applies to the general 
revenue administration of the district, and as such deserves to be fairly in- 
vestigated and we hope that His Excellency will soon take the necessary steps 


in the matter. : 


86. Commenting on the decision in the Wai Municipal frauds case, the 
Modavritta writes :—This case must be held respon- 
Comments on the deci- sible for the untimely death of a straightforward 
sion in the Wai (Satdra) gentleman like Mr. Nanajkar. Mr. Roper, the Sessions 
Municipal ata a jo, Judge, deserves to be thanked for the just decision he 
Pony von onq has given, for this was acase on which the future 
+ sl of the public men of this place in a large measure 
depended. People are wondering as to how Govern- 
ment sanctioned the prosecution of public-spirited men and well-to-do gentle- 
men like Messers. Pandit and Nanajkar, but the truth is that it is the local 
officers who are real movers in such matters. It was their duty in the present 
case to convince themselves as to the precedents of the persons concerned before 
sending up the matter to the regular authorities. This duty they appear to 
have not properly discharged. Simple transfer will not be a sufficient punish- 
ment for their negligence in this matter. We hope the superior authorities 
will duly consider this aspect of the case. [The Kesarz writes :—The Sessions 
Judge of Manipuri recently sentenced one Kalibullakhan, a member of the 
Detective Police, to a long term of punishment for getting up false cases 
against respectable Hindus. Have Government any idea as to how many officers 
of a similar type may be harassing innocent people throughout the country ? 
The trap laid by the Mamlatdar of Wai for some of the local respectable 
persons has only recently been exposed by Mr. Roper, the Sessions Judge of 
Satara. Is it not the duty of Government, who have of late been raising ‘all 
sorts of alarms, to pay attention to the arbitrary doings of their own officers ?| 


37. “The Bombay Temperance Council have submitted a memorial to — 


the Government of Bombay on the subject of Local 

Comments on the Bom- Option........... The Bombay Temperance Council 
bay Temperance Council's have found that there is a wide gulf between the 
memorial to the Bombay policy laid down in official despatches and the prac- 
Government. (30), tical working of the Abkdri Department. The 


im-e- hed , 
ik Mace tng ati Council have once again attempted to bring home 
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fenue than fulfilling ‘the ebinellllacn aims of the’ Gtnicntivinsh policy.......... 
Che Counci “ave ‘cited instances which’ should convince the public of the 
ju 7 1088 of “their complaint: The burden of the Council’s complaint is that 


0-Operating with the temperance workers the officers of the Depart- 


oe at eas & spirit. of hostility, and that they make no secret of this hostility 


“towards the reformers even to: Government........... Excise officers are also 
‘homan, ‘and ‘we ‘cannot quatrel with them if the whining tone and fanatical 
spirit betrayed by: the more zealous type of reformers have, at times, tried the 
patience of the Excise officers so far as to lead them to employ language which 
the Council‘think should not have been used. This should not, however, . be 
interpreted as an endorsement of whatever official arrogance and high- 

‘Handedness: that may’ have: come to the Council's notice and which deserves 
the censure and condemnation of Government and the public alike. We are 
at one with ‘the Council in holding that the principle of Local Option should 
‘be honestly carried out.......:..° We are also agreed in thinking that the 
abolition of the auction system of selling licenses would be productive. of.a 
‘wholesome influence. The abuse of the system has been revealed to the 
-world so eomapteyely. © that it would be nothing but a hardihood to _— it at 
this stage.” 


. *88. It has been resolved from this year that speculators should not be 
He Ae granted any Abkari licenses. It appears that the 
: ae ae the sale Abkdri farmers have been working ata loss for the 
S conaeti(i«~*t:sS:*C«(C*tst«S*és St five: years. But no complaint has as yet been 
ail (121), Oth Mer. . made to that effect. Government themselves have 
indirectly admitted that the Abkari farmers add to 
their gains by using false measures and selling adulterated liquor at more 
than the legal price. All the retiring Abkari farmers should have been prohi- 
‘bited ‘as speculators from bidding for. any licenses this year, but that was not 
done. The only farmer who was not givena license this year was the one 
-who signed the notice of the monster temperance meeting at Poona. ‘To 
enforce Abkari regulations in such a narrow .and perverted spirit is to lower 
the prestige of Government. The second rule regarding licenses that the 
auction price should not exceed 13 of tne sum fixed as legitimate income of 
each liquor-shop by the Collector has. been more. or less observed in granting 
the licenses in the Poona City and District. But it has been flagrantly broken 
in the case of the“ Cavalry. Lines ”’ liquor-shop in the Poona Cantonment. Its 
-sale never exceeded 2,720. gallons annually during the last five years. Last 
year its sale was only 2 028 gallons. Even calculating at the maximum rate, 
the farmer can earn only Rs. 3,540 after paying the duty and price of the 
liquor. But. the license was this year sold by auction for Rs. 6,000. How is 
the licensee to pay the amount? This is a peculiar Abkari puzzle which can 
be solved only by Abkari officials. 


*39. Commenting on the Telegraph Committee’s proposal as regards 
the. employment of female signallers, the Pédrsi 
Female signallers in writes :—‘‘ We wish the Telegraph Committee had 
the Telegraph Depart- not stultified this useful suggestion by so circum- 
ment. 4 
Pdrsi (34), 7th Mar. scribing it with harsh conditions as to make it 
Eng. cols. almost inoperative. The age limit has been liberally 
fixed, but why candidates must be either unmarried 
‘or widows it is difficult to understand. To i impose celibacy as a condition of 
an honest independent life is to put a premium on sloth and immorality....... 
The service would suffer badly if no scholarships are to be granted during the 
period of training ae the Committee suggest........... Tc require from females 
the same educational qualifications as from males, and yet to restrict their 
promotion to Rs. 100 is, we believe, hardly fair. To subject appointments to 
one year's probation is another galling restriction: the training and examina- 
tion of applicants ought to be sufficient tests of their abilities; at any rate 
probation should not extend to more than three months, and should not be 
utah pay. Considering that Sunday is not an off-day and "that there are 
few, if any, holidays in the Telegraph re, the hours of work 
should be curtailed from eight to six a day.” 


weapon: was first used to counteract the Bengal 


Alleged necessity of the - Partition. But this movement now has spread all 
boycott movement. for 


Seg meal, a ir (94), not a whit lessened despite all the harassing prosecu- 


5th Mar. tions instituted by Government. Or rather the, new 
schemes employed by the bureaucrats to check the 
‘movement. have only helped it on. Even Shieut.-Governors have to entreat 
the people to assist Government and keep aloof from the boycott move- 
ment. It is impossible for the people to help Government so long as 
some of them preach that the English are only ruining India. 
Sir Lancelot Mare has charged Dadabhai Naoroji with spreading such ideas. 
But has not India become morally and physically degenerate, and is it not in the 
grip of famines though ruled by a so-called civilised nation? Could not the 
English, if they wanted to improve Indian industries, have done so? But now 
Indians have no other industry open to them but agriculture and this industry 
has deteriorated owing to the revenue policy of Government. By adopting 
the swadeshi-boycott movement Indians are doing by themselves what 
Government would not do. ‘This movement is doubly useful. It improves 
our industries and also our political status. Boycott is a peaceful agitation ; 

it does not lead to murders and anarchy. If India were politically independent, 

the boycott movement would have been quite superfluous, as its rulers would 
have adopted a policy of protection. Nobody forces the people to adopt 


it. 
41. The flame of the swadeshti movement fanned by the Partition 
of Bengal has removed the darkness of mind brought 


An appeal to the people on by foreigners. -Do we not observe that the 


- nino sons of India have sacrificed their all at the feet 


Karndtak ‘Vritt (96), of mother India, and that they are looking 
23rd Feb. with expectant eyes for her favour? , Young 
students have gone forth and brought round old men 
allured by foreign goods to the right path. Who would not be moved at. the 
mention of the tortures undergone by little children in order to spread the 
| swadeshi movement ? No amount of caning could stop them from crying out 
Bande Mataram. The attempts of Government to wean students from the 
national movement have been fruitless. Hundreds of educated men are 
being forced to keep company with thieves and dacoits simply because they 
tried to enlighten the ignorant masses. Government obstructed and pro- 
voked the Bengalis who were pursuing a lawful course. But the leaders of 
Bengal were not terrified by the militant mood of Government and did not 
lose their senses like the latter. ‘They tried to assuage the anger of Govern- 
ment, but failed in their attempt. It appears that a small band of 
revolutionists has come into existence in Bengal. The swadesht movement 
is the only means to check the anarchist outrages. It is not wrong to buy 
swadeshi goods. It is not sedition to boycott foreign goods. It is no sin to 
send our boys to national schools. HKven Government servants have sent 
their children for instruction to National Schools and as yet boys from National 
Schools are re-admitted into Government and aided schools. If our educated 
men co not adopt prompt measures to improve the present miserable condi- 
tion of the Karnatak which has timidly forsaken the boycott movement, it 
will surely lay itself open to the charge of committing treason to the nation. 


42. Certain wiseacres have evolved from their brains the idea that 
swadesht preaching tends to make the people dis- 

Alleged regenerating Joyal, that the mere mention of ‘boycott’ and 
heer of swadeshi and swardiya is enough to make them revolutionary and 
"Tred Swardjya” (63) to incite them to give full play to their devilish 
97th Feb. ’ proclivities. These wiseacres are aleo of opinion 
| that exhorting people to love their motherland is to 

sow the seeds of unrest. The love of the motherland, the worship of one’s 
country, the spirit of swadeshi and boycott are great ideas which have the 


virtue of saving even dying souls. They influence for good people who are 


40. Bengal is the home of the swadeshi-boycoti movement. This 


over India. The confidence. of the .people in itis 


boycott. Tbe movement is sure to succeed whoever may decry and obstruct 


ee 
meee 


“They Since the power to exalt the degraded and to 
Tift} up the fallen. Th By 0 pools exercise any ful influence on their votaries: 
a os The s Su on never sitienrg on the British Empire’ would never have been said 
+» but for’the patriotism of the Britishers. The rise of America and other 
pee oniiinachel countries, their progress in arts and civilisation are due to the 
Ba spirit of swadeshi and to the boycott of everything foreign to the soil: But 
6h. Reds’ is a poor country catering to the luxuries of people who promulgate 
Rey ‘such views, and this is how they make return, giving bites to her who 
ae. nourishes them on milk. 


43. A Bengali gentleman named A’nandlal Chatterji came in the 
course of his business to Karachi to sell swadeshi 

Alleged injustice of medicines and was lecturing to the public in favour 
Government in prohibit- of his swadeshi wares. But the authorities have 
ing a Bengali lecturing in prohibited him from lecturing on the ground of the 


ee | his .swadesht lectures being unlawful. We would ask the 


Swadesh Mitra (87), ®Uthorities if they have taken a laudable step in 

28th Feb. stopping the man from trying to develop his 

business, when they are allowing the missionaries 

-to preach Christianity in every ‘nook and corner? If the man was over- 

stepping the bounds of law, he ought to have been prosecuted; but no one 
will consider this step of interfering with a man’s business as justifiable. 


44. “ The case of Gandal, the Bengali who has been preaching sedition 
, in Karachi, gives rise to reflections on the wisdom of 
Alleged mischief con- the present system by which the only officials. 
sequent on absence of possessing authority to proceed in the matter, e. 9., 
eoreee ance from the District Magistrate, the Commissioner, and the 
Sind Gazette (17), 2nq District Superintendent of Police, are ali absent 
Mar. from Karachi at the same time. For some ten days 
or so before Gandal was arrested, he had been 
: pouring forth floods of inflammatory matter at the principal street-corners. 
ha Who can gauge the precise amount of harm that may have been done in the 
3 interval ?......... We would suggest to Government that some arrangement. 
Be _ ghould be made for the better protection of alarge and growing city like Karachi. 
The time has come when Karachi should possess certain high officials of its 
own who should not be required to leave it on tour. Why should we not have. 
a Collector who should combine the offices of Collector se Chief Magistrate 

See for Karachi only ?”’ 


45. When Tilak Maharaj was arrested and sent to jail, newspapers-and 
_ speakers did not leave anything undone in his 
Tilak match-boxes in favour, but all to no purpose. But they cannot do 


pr sen oo Mitra (87), 28th anything now, as he is immured in jail, and cannot. 
Feb. perform any exploit, and has no one to take care of 


him. Although there is none in India except his 
friends to care for him, yet a European Company has discovered a way where- | 
by to keep him for ever before the eyes of the Indian public. This is nothing 
less than. ordering out from Belgium match-boxes with Tilak’s likeness on 
them. Thus you can have two likenesses of Mr. Tilak by purchasing two boxes 
of this brand for one pice! The factis that no one has forgotten Tilak Mahdrdj ; 
he still dwells in our hearts. 


46. The Rdshtramat publishes a notice to the following effect :—The 

new six-monthly term of the Samarth Vidydlaya 

An appeal on behalfof commences on 21st April 1909, and students 
a Paroeigr = desiring to join the institution should present them- 
“8 Rashiramat (45), gi, selves for examination at least ten days before that 

- Mar. date. They should be unmarried and of a healthy 
constitution. Self-sacrificing graduates to teach 

Marathi, Sanskrit, English and other subjects are required by the institution. 
Teachers of promise will be sent to England to complete their studies. [Com- 
menting on the above, the paper appeals to the people, of Mahdrdshtra to 


assist the institution both with men and money at the present juncture. | 
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Education. 


47. In the course of his Convocation Address His Excellency 
expressed great regret at the false imputations 
ee a big’e that behind all his educational schemes and 
Newinaitinn kAdvass,  abecempee there lay political motives, and that 
Rdjasthdn (82), 27th Government wished to deprive the .Senate of its 
Feb, control of higher education. His Excellency thinks 
these are baseless accusations: but it is a question: 

whether they are really such. Only about four months back His Excellency 
issued certain instructions for school-masters, &c., with the apparent object 
of making the students more amenable to discipline, but which were really 
meant to keep them aloof from politics. The instructions were not merely 


suggestive, they were mandatory, and had their origin in political motives 


only. We have thus freely expressed ourselves ; and no one can say that we 


are making unwcrthy suggestions or allegations. Was it without any political 
motive that Government, under the guise of disciplinary measures, made the so- 
called suggestion of stopping students from taking part in political meetings ? 


48. ‘His Excellency availed himself of the occasion of the last Convoca- 
tion to explain and defend his scheme, which he did 
Sind Journal (18), 4th With considerable energy, leaving it to the Senate, 
Mar. however, to do with his proposals what they thought 
proper. He was particularly anxious to repudiate 
the political motive attributed to him........... It is pleasing to observe how 
quickly His Excellency puts his ideas into execution and how he is able to 
secure practical support for his useful schemes........... His is a powerful 
personality which can quicken public charity and public spirit. But what 
we take exception to in his speech is the remark that Government cannot 
give any aid in the matter. - Of course, we know the reasons which are often 
trotted out in support of restricted aid to College education........... Then as 
regards the limited resources of Government, the less said, the better.......... 
Take, for instance, the ever growing military expenditure. Or take the very 
recent substantial increases in the salaries of the ‘Imperial’ Engineers of 
the Public Works Department of India. They get Rs. 162 per month more 
On an average, while the Provincials (Indians) get Rs. 35 only!.......... Thus 
Government are ready to spend large amounts of money over pet schemes 
or in providing fat berths for Kuropeans, but they are too poor to give a 
crore or two for technical education. Is the plea sincere? If not, what is 
the motive? A sympathetic Governor like Sir George Clarke had better face 
this question........... But what about the proposal to raise still further the 
age for the Matriculation? Why is His Excellency silent on it? Are not our 
brilliant young men handicapped already by the 16 year limit in the 
competition for the Civil Service ?......... What in the name of common 
sense shall we do but attribute motives not very creditable ? ” 


49. “Whatever may be the opinion of a large section of the educated 
: _ public as to the fitness of the appointment, the Chan- 
The Vice-Chancellor’s ¢ejlor of the University is happy, no doubt, in his 


e Senvane Se Vice-Chancellor; especially at this moment, which 
Bnd Ae Seti | ’ portends some storm and stress and which heraids 
eae a crisis in academic education.......... We have no 


doubt the Chancellor will find in him a staunch and worthy -henchman in 
furthering as far as it lies in him the changes that are looming above the 
University horizon. ‘This outlook is plainly perceptible from the‘gist of the 
Vice-Chancellor’s recent address, which may be described as florid, over-learned, 
a bit too prolix and something aggressive. It smacks a little too much of the 
don and the doctrinaire. But for all that it was well worth the occasion 
and very instructive to read. On the face of it, its key-note is,.° we must 
move with the times. Thatis right and fit enough : but we “suspect the Vice- 
Chancellor is inclined to interpret inoving with the times in a manner much at 


variance with the interpretation given to 3 by many others of our thinkers and 


workers in the educational field, who have the confidence of the public and who 
take a large view both of the needs and possibilities of higher education.......... 
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bers Lt der ncies, de Tublate, him grate all the living movements of his time till 
isag ea Way advanced in age, to subject him toa rigorous pedagogic 


: discipline and to feed him on scientific pap and nothing but that. To this 
- <we'suppose our administrators of the Beaman type would like to add the 
‘teaching of the creed, ‘thou shalt have no other god but the Englishman, and 
‘before no other idol bow thy knee.’.......... Luckily for our undergraduates the 
-Vice-Chancellor recognises the impossibility and, we think, the unsuitability, 


of having in these days, ‘ Universities in forests and professors after the pattern 
of MAdhavdcharya,’ ninety-six inches high and as broad with arms out- 
stretched.’ He still, however, hankers after the mythic ideal and looks to 
subjecting our schools. and colleges to a discipline that will detach their 
inmates -from ‘all noisy strife. “and exciting controversies. If stricter 


‘discipline. be wanted in this respect as regards our school-boys, we have nothing 
to say to its application........... As to the College student he cannot and 


ought not, we think, to be treated as a school- boy. eer ‘ Self-reverence, 
self- knowledge, self- control,’ are to be inculcated in the youthful mind 
by manly and candid teaching and profession, and not to be enforced 
by disciplinary prohibitions, unworthy and distrustful espionage...... ae 
The Vice-Chancellers opinion, when shorn of much plausible verbiage, 


means that the training of our student, the future hope of India, is to 
_be divorced from all political teaching and association.......... This is hardly 


likely to tend to national greatness. The science of politics is the science of 
ruling; itis as important and as needful as literary culture, ethics, mathe- 
matics, philosophy or religion, unless it be intended that the coming 
generation of our people are merely to be kept under as useful helots to 
serve those who decline the honourable 7d/e of trustees and claim to impose 
themselves in India as conquerors.’ 


50. ‘ Few friends of India who have taken a general view of the tendencies 
| and activities of our University men will object to 
the rough outline of their shortcomings presented by 


_Praja Bandhu (35), 28th the learned Vice-Chancellor....... There are no doubt 
Feb., Eng. cols. brilliant exceptions in the body of our graduates, 
but they only prove the rule....... We may 


concede that the remedies suggested in the address 

will go a long way towards curing some of the patent defects. A shortening 
of the courses, and fewer examinations will, we venture to think, also largely 
contribute tothe improvement weall seek. ‘The subjects of study willshortly be 
placed on the tapis, and it is to be hoped that no consideration, except the wel- 
fare of our students, will be permitted to govern the discussion. After everything 
is done, however, we are afraid, some radical defects must continue, which will 
greatly vitiate the final fruits. In the choice of subjects for study, political 
aims are likely to influence the final decision of some among those who have 


a voice in the matter. We accept the candid declaration of His Excellency 


the Governor that the welfare of the University is his sole aim. It is difficult 
to predicate the same of all others of the ruling community........... The 
teacher after all is the man who can by his devotion and sympathy produce 
Indian graduates who by their self-control, dignity, culture and character will 
be the pride of their countrymen. Now in the present political condition of 
the country, one may well pause and ask, whether it is possible to have a 
succession of such teachers and professors. The political status of the ruling 
race largely accounts for the absence of such men, and if occasionally a high- 
souled professor is conscientious enough to devote himself to his work 
enthusiastically and with deep affection for his charge, he runs the chance of 
being either ustracised or compelled to resign. With such an obvious and 
important drawback, it is unreasonable to expect any large improvement in 
the character of the fruits of University education. The appointment of 
Indian professors with the necessary qualifications may go along way to 
secure the desired object, but the, policy of the British Government forbids 
the selection of any but English professors for the work of uplifting the 


Indian. >) 


7 


*51. 
} Opinion’ in the Times of 11th February last which 


Educational reforms and we earnestly commend to the attention of our local 
public opinion. 


Kaiser-e-Hind (31), 7th 


Mar., Eng. cols. who inspire the policy of ‘Bombay Castle’ at 


present. ‘ Experts,’ says the Times, ‘may devise 
well-planned schemes of.education ; officials may organise its administration 
till they have nearly smothered it: ‘with red- tape ; but if there is little or no 
support of public opinion behind them to back up the expert or to keep the 


official in check, the best laid schemes will “ gang agley,” and there will be 


too little to show for the time, trouble and expenditure bestowed upon them.’ 
In India there have been ‘ experts ’ on Education at rare intervals only.......... 
But every Assistant Collector, every factory Inspector, every Under Secretary 
or Secretary in the Secretariat deems himself an expert! He feels that he can 
be the head of the department of Education and guide its destiny as much as 
he can wield the rod of power in the village and the Collectorate or at ‘ Bombay 
Castle.’ But contrary to what is reported of EKngland,in India there is no 
‘lack of an instructed and really interested’ Indian opinion. But unfortu- 
nately the course of Education is hampered at every turn by the woeful 
absence of ‘ experts’ in the true sense. Any Civilian or other official for the 
time is pitch-forked into the Chair of Education; because it is deemed that 
this miracle of all the talents can as much scw a potato as he can command 
the Channel Fleet. Such a personage is conceited enough to think, without 
any credentials, that he can inspire and direct the destiny of the people in 
matters of Education. Of course, it goes without saying that his pretensions 
would be laughed out in any other civilised country in the world. But in 
India it is exceedingly common for any official in any line to be an 
‘expert. To-day he may be a Collector and to-morrow a Member of a 
Railway Board or a Minister of Commerce or even a Law Member. He may 
preside to-day at a Fishery Commission and to-morrow take charge of a 
Province of which he knows nothing, but which he may mismanage and turn 
upside down in order to be rewarded all the same with a K. C. 5S. L.! Not to 
go too far, do we not see before our eyes how a Professor of our Medical 
College can readily teach botany to-day, anatomy to-morrow, bacteriology the 
third day, and pose as an ‘expert’ on scores of branches in. which 
Medical Science is divided to-day ? There is nothing which his all-embracing 
and superhuman genius cannot learn and teach. ‘This is the parlous situation 
as far as Education in India is concerned. In our opinion its defects need to 
be thoroughly exposed in all their shocking nakedness from day to day to 
compel Government to bring about a rational reform and institute a really 
sound system of Education. They should be obliged to spend crores on this 
object—the many crores which are now annually ‘wasted on our bloated army 
on the one hand and on the extension and construction of railways, not at all 
wanted by tune people, on the other—railways which never pay but which are 
simply taken on hand at the interested cry of an infinitisemal minority of the 
Anglo-Indian Philistines of trade and commerce.” 


OZ. ‘‘From the Honourable Mr. Sharp’s speech at the University on 
Wednesday last it appears that the Reforms proposed 
University reforms pro- by Government will be more hotly discussed than 


posed by the Bombay Gov- the public have expected.......... Government’s 
ernment. letter to the University indicates the main objects 
___Jndian Spectator (9), to be kept in view—thoroughness, practicalness, 
6th Mar. continuity in the scheme of studies, &c. We should 


like the subject to be approached from another point 
of view also—we may callit Freedom of Learning. As far as possible the student 
must be allowed to follow the bent of his own mind.......... Applying the test 
of the freedom of the student, we may notice that the abolition of useless 
examinations satisfies that test. One of the main objections to a multiplicity 
of public examinations is that they hamper the student in pursuing the line of 
study which specially attracts him.......... We do not forget the disciplinary 
value of.examinations, but college examinations are as good for the purpose 


“ There are some criticisms on ‘ Educational Experts and Public 


‘experts’ on Education, and specially those witlings — 
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ed the freedom arts as anlect one of several groups of optional subjects for his. 
gree examination, and on the same principle we have asked why 


ae @ "poald ‘be disappointed if he feels inclined to study Science. It seems. 
_-~—s ‘that there are some educationists who would keep Science as an optional 

__ “subject for the B.A. degree and abolish the B. Sc. degree altogether. That is. 
~@ more radical proposal than ours. When optional Science is retained for 
the B.A. degree, there would still be a difference between the two courses, 


and unless the colleges are unable to meet the student’s requirements, we 


‘fail-to see why he should not be allowed his own choice. He may like to 


take the compulsory subjects of the B.A. course and also acquire a decent. 
knowledge of Science. He may not make Science his profession. If the 
student wishes to make greater progress in Sciene and less in literature, he 


may join the o. Sc. degree.” 


03. Discussing the proceedings of the meeting of the Bombay 
Peat Samachar (60) University Senate held on the 4th March, the 
6th Mar. J * Bombay Samdchdér writes:—The Senate have 
taken the only wise course that was open to them 

in referring the Government reform proposals to a sub-committee with almost. 
unlimited powers. Itis a matter for gratification to note that the Honourable 
Mr. Sharp discussed the subject-matter of the Government proposals. 
in a dispassionate spirit, and we trust as a great educationist of wide 
experience he will continue to take in the Committee an impartial view of the 
Government proposals, untrammelled by any considerations of his position as 


a responsible officer of Government. It is further satisfactory that the attempt 


made in some quarters to limit the vision of the Committee has proved 
abortive, and the members of the Committee have been left a free hand to 
approach the Government proposals in a fair and dispassionate spirit. We 
trust that the words which in the course of the discu:sion fell from Mr. Sharp 
will convince the other members of the Committee of the desire on the part of 
Government to see that their proposals are discussed in no carping spirit, but 
with an open mind. [The paper then goes on reiterating the arguments it had 
advanced for and against the abolition of the Matriculation and the Previous 
Examinations—vide paragraph 32 of Weekly Report No. 52 of 1908. 


Municipalrites. 


04. Local self-government in India is nothing but a toy given by 

: Government into the hands of the people. Govern- 
Alleged grievances of ment have very little sacrifice to make on that 
the ratepayers of the sccount. Still, it is to be regretted that our people 
Sholipur Municipality. should not evince public spirit h to t thi 
Shivaji Vuaya (150), : P pels COOUES 1 Wire Ws 
Kth Mar. toy to their own advantage. The Sholapur Munici- 
pality, it is understood, is contemplating some 

important changes in the matter of the collection of Municipal taxes. finding 
that the present water-supply is inadequate, it proposes to enhance the 
existing water rates. But we fail to understand why the Muni- 
cipality should deem it necessary to raise the rates, especially when 
there is already a substantial balance to its credit. It can conveniently 
meet the increasing expenditure on water-supply by utilising the 
money it has been collecting. As regards the present limit of minimum 
taxable income we think that it requires to be raised in view of the 
miserable condition of the famine-stricken and plague-ridden rate-payers of 
Sholapur. Is it not incumbent on Government in the present circumstances 
to extend a helping hand to their over-taxed ryots? We take this 
opportunity to request the Collector of Sholapur to recommend to Government 
a plan for constructing a teservoir big enough to supply water to the whole of 
the town in place of the more expensive and less useful schemes that are at 
present being discussed by the Sholapur Municipality. 


Gib. cea 


Native States. 


55. Just as the cat always scents mice, some of our brave princes 

- gmell sedition if the words “ motherland,’ swadeshz or 

_ Alleged — servility of “Bharat” are incidentally mentioned in dramas, ° 
certain native princes in pamphlets or the press. The native princes follow 
imitating the British in the footsteps of their rulers and are arnoyed at 


ty ) 3 . , 
ae © Fepressive the mentionof these names. ‘These servile creatures 

Hind Swardjya (66a), even go a step further than their teachers who 
27th Feb. | smell sedition not very often. One of these syco- 


phants has prohibited the sale of the pictures of 
Lajpatrai, Tilak, Ajitsingh and Surendranath, all the while forgetting that 
no such thing is attempted in British India. Another of these has imprisoned 
a preacher of swadeshi, and a third has dismissed those of his servants who 
have subscribed to the Tilak defence fund. Wedo not know how to dub tt 
these acts of theirs. Certainly it cannot be called bravery or courage. ‘The | a 
establishment of swardjya will make this class groan in agony. Better still Bee 
to have the Britishers as our rulers who have still left in them the capacity of Re 
separating the grain from the chaff and examining truth, than such weak- DY) he 
kneed princes. {ae 
06, Discussing the state of affairs in Vala, the Mahi Kdntha Guzette || oan 
remarks :—If any independent British or Agency a 
Mey Shape & = the Magistrate had investigated the case in which the al 
Mahi Kan Pry G sm tte Thakor of Vala had inflicted personal injury on ie 
(75), 28th Feb. Chhotalal Khushal, the Karbhari of Akhubhai of ee) 
Dared, we are sure the notorious Hira Patel would 1 
have been sent to prison and the Thakor himself put into some trouble for the | (ie 
offence of beating Chhotalal. The Agency had banished Hira Patel from ay 
Vala, but the Thakor disobeying the orders of the Agency often met him at a, 
Dared. The loyal Chhotalal protested against these visits, as they put his H.. 
master Akhubhai of Dared to unnecessary expense. But the Thakor taking ih 


umbrage at this thrashed him severely. If the Agency had made a 1 Ba 
thorough inquiry into the matter, it would have found out the whole Hen 
truth. But it connived at the matter and revoked its previous order We 
against Hira Patel, strengthening thereby the hands of the Thakor. In ah. 
spite of the Thakor’s admission of the facts of the case, Major Beale 4 ee 
has allowed him to go scot-free. In consequence of this, poor Chhota ies 
had to seek shelter in British territory leaving behind him his family in great 
distress. We request Government to inquire into the matter and to decide 
once for all whether the T'hakor is fit to rule or not. 


o/7. A correspondent of the Political Bhomiyo complains that since the ‘| | 
7 rising of the dispute between Hindus and Musalmans in} 
Alleged hardships of over the question of fisheries in the Sami Taluka of i 
Musalmans in the Ré- the Radhanpur State, Hindu merchants and _ shop- ary 
ag Re ae keepers h d to supply articles to the Musal- 
Political Bhomiyo (79), pee ere Crees we Sees Serre ee ee 
5th Mar. mans on credit and continue to ill-treat them in 
a number of ways. He further complains of the diffi- 
culties to which minor servants in the State are exposed by means of constant 
transfers and refers to the apathy of the local officials to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the Musalmans. The correspondent adds that no heed is paid to the 
popular cry for reducing the duty on corn, ghee, &c. and the people are ata 
loss to find the best means of having their grievances redressed in the absence 
of the Nawab Saheb. He further expresses his fear that if the present state 
of affairs continues, there is every likelihood of its resulting in serious rioting 
and bloodshed. 
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Intelligence cxtracted from the Press. 


08. The following advertisement appears in the Jdém-e-Jamshed :—‘ An 
interesting book you shoud read ‘The Bomb.’ 


per td: book By Frank Harris. This is a well-written account 
: Jdm-e-Jamshed (30), of the life of a German anarchist who, under the name 


4th Mar., Eng. cols. of Rudolph Schnaubelt, tells his own horrid story, 
‘ | glorying in kis murder of eight policemen and 
con 2396—9 


lets innocent men go 
anarchist, who des- 
hich Sehr ubelt-uéed., Rather 
ie movels. The Indian Police 
e explosive wherewith to make 
nt it smeared on her hair, and on 
DU. to kill a hundred people. Paper 
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,0¢- Warner assault case and announces ‘that Vasudev 
Bhattacharya intends to file a suit for civil damages, 

ver requests that subscriptions in his aid may be 

sent to. B. C. Gangoly c/o Thomas Cook & Sons, 
ee a eM aie 8 - London. [The paper also publishes a summary of : 
age | c/s". the letter addressed by Bhattacharya to Sir W. Lee-- 
ae. ype and bt: a bépeing letter circulated by the same student.. Bhattacharya 


“writes ‘in' his letter :-—‘ I thought that my nation was disgraced when I came 
mis to know that Kunjlal was abused as the son of a pig. WhenI saw Sir W. 
be ‘ Liee-Warner personally and asked him to apologise, he called me a dirty nigger 
— <* <<» ‘and threatened to assault me: I punished him justly with my lathi. 
Ly eae understand that a summons has been asked for at the instance of the India 
~*~ + “House. Would you assist me in having proper legal assistance? My address 
oe 4s +40, Fitzroy Street London, W. | 
Te eciinet SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
| Oriental Translator to Governinent. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
-  Seeretartat, Bombay, 12th March 1909. | 
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CONFIDENTIAL. } waaetiinits (No. ii of 1909. 


Report on Hative Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 13th March 1909. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Politica] Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; What action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. — 


(As 2t stood on the Ist J anuary 1909.) 


é 


No. ; Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
| ek . 
ENGLISH. ! 
| | 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...! Bombay ... oo Weekly... ...| 0. 0. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... ees 300 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-, Poona o_ »s.| Daily oes ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... cot 550 
: can Herald. 
8 | East and West... ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly... ...| Behr4mji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P.; Paérsi;} 1,000 
55. 
4 | Indian Social Reformer .... Do. ws eee| Weekly ... _...| KAmaékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brdhman) ; 41. | 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. ove inet oe ...| behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. | 55. 
°6 | Indian Textile Journal o Do. oe -»-| Monfhly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 49. ...| 1,000 
7 | Karachi Chronicle | Karéchi ... ...| Weekly... «..| Chainréi Bakasrdi; Hindu (Amil); 82 ...| 600 
| 9 
8 | Kathiawar Times ... seo RAJROG ks ...| Daily és ...| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 27 se... 200 
9 | Mahratta 1 es Poona =... Ss wee! Weekly... —s...| Krishndji Prabhdkar Khidilkar, B.A.;} 1,000 
: Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 36. 
| | 
10 | Muslim Herald... ... Bombay... ...| Daily ~ ...| Muhammad Yusuf din Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| Vor Muhammadan ; 34. 
11 | Oriental Review ... aoe Do. ove ..| Weekly... ..-| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 bad 450 
MA oa a ae a ok Be on ee ee ea ein ee 
18 |Phenix ...  ...  ... Kardchi ... ...| Bi-weekly... ...| Jdffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ;55...| 850 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ... _ ...| Daily eo «= eee | K&wasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 je ee 400 
and Military Gazette. | 
15 | Purity Servant... re Bombay ... ..-| Monthly ... eee coecee 
16 | Railway Times... a Do. or .-| Weekly... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 
17 | Sind Gazette we a Karachi _... ...| Bizweekly ... .-.| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; Kuropean; 44... “i 500 
18 Sind Joumal ... _... Hyderabad ...| Weekly... ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu; 800 
| | (Amil) ; 42. 
H 
19 Sind Times “ ... Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Khanchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
| | 
ANGLO-GUsARA’TI. | : 
| 
20 | Akhbér-e-Souddégar vee Bombay ... »-| Daily ase ...| Nandbhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 55 al 8,000 
21 | Apakshapat 1 es Surat «Ss we] Weekly... ~—-.. | Dinsh&h Pestonji Ghadidli; Parsi; 85 .... 500 
| 
22 | A'rya Prakash ... «| Bombay ... sasl. oh iia ...| Motilal Tribhowanddés Dalal; Hindu (Mod 1,000 
| Bania) ; 34. 
23 | Broach Mitri _... a Broach . «.. on aa ae ...| Trikamlél Harindth Thaékor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
24 | Coronation Advertiser ... Ahmedabad sack ee a ...| Narotamdas Praénjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu 900 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
25 | Deshi Mitra .. «Surat... | Do.  ... ss] Maganl4l KikAbhai; Hindu (Shréwak Ba-| 1,400 
| nia) ; 37. 
26 | Gujarati... 2c: SCT eet BQMMDAY a0 wel DO. wee ...|_ Ichchhér4m Surajr4m Desdi; Hindu (Surti| 6,500 
Bania) ; 55. 
27 | Gujarat Mitré ... .... Surat ees ae * ... oof Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 ... —... 700 
28 | Gujarati Punch ... ... Ahmedabad tr at ..-| Somél4l Mangaldés Shah; Hindu (Mesri) 2,000 
as Cae | 4 Bania) ; 31. ect 
99 |Hindi Punch ......| Bombay ... ...| Do. ... _...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydér ; Parsi;49 ..| 800 
730 |Jém-e-Jamshed ... ...! Do. ore = ovo Daily ... «| Pirozsh4h Jehdngir Marzb4n, M.A., ; Pérsi;| 4,400 
$1 |Kaisor-i-Hind ... «| Do. as avo Weekly... «s.] Frdamji Céwasji Mehta; Parsi; 59...  ..| 2,400 
32 Kathidwar News eee eee Rajkot eee eee ee aee Jamshedji Frémji ; Parsi; 44 ees “me 
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WN caste and age of Editor. 


MAvji Govindji; Hindu (Lohdna); 27__... 
Jehangir Sordbji Toleyarkhin ; Parsi; 82 ... 


Jethél4l] Umedr4m ; Hindu (Mewdd Brah- 
man); 41. 


Pélonji Barjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 56 ... 


Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vatcha-Ghandhi ; 
Parsi ; 41. 


Shri Sayéji Vijay... | Maneklél Ambaérém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
i : 29. 
Sury’ Prakdésh | Umedrdm Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Anoto-Mana’tnrt. 


Dnyénodays Rev. J. E. Abbott 


Dnyan Prakash (1) Hari Ndrdéyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman ); 47. 

(2) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 34. 


Dnyén Prakash | : Do. do. 


Reged OS 


> 


Indu Prakash Indu Prakdsh Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Damodar Savldram 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


ny te 
se Are 


i 


=e: 


Native Opinion | Vinayak Balkrishna Paranjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
. pawan Bréhman) ; 37. 


tate See Nats 


iii AR SS 


Rashtramat 


Subodh Patrika Dwarkénadth Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar); 


33. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


O Anglo-Lusitano... : Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


AnGio-SImpi. 


Al-Haq Karachi (Sind) ) Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 

Muséfir Do. Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82... 


Sind Shewak ‘Naushahro Feroze 
(Hyderabad, Sind). 
Sukkur (Sind) __... Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 35 


Veteeeng 


2 Me Se 
fire ears Howse PF Shaye 
aoa, 


oa eon Ae Sefer 


pase 
“~~ 


Karachi (Sind) Asanmal Rijhumal] ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 


AnGio-TELEGU. 
Andhra Patrika Bombay 


ENGLisH, Mara’raI AND 
GusaRa TI. 


Baroda Vatsal 3 Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Hind Vijay’ Déhyabhai Kasandds Shéh ; Hindu (Bania); 
41. 


Exenise, PorTUGUEsE 
AND CONCANIM. 
A Luz Antone Fernandes ; Portususse ; 29 
Popular Journal ... 
| Guzana'tt. 


Akhbéar-e-Isl4m Kazi Ismail Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
: | | dan (Memon) ; 44. 


’ 


Bhérat Vijaya | Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
. rae tet Brahman) ; 28. | 


Bombay Saméchér ©... Bon Kaikhosra Ménekji Minosheher-Homji, B.A.. 
| Ma trai ; 40, fr 


| Brosch Saméchir —...| Broach... Ardeshir Dinsha Géndhi ; Parsi ; 58 


* 


No. | ; Name of Publication. Where Published. 
Gusara'tI—tontinued. 
62 | Cutch-Kesari “se ...| Bombay... ooo| Weekly -«.. ...| Damji Révji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswél) 1,000 
; Bania) ; 32. 
63 Din Mani eee eee eee Broach eee eee Do. eee eee eeeeee 308 
64 | Evening Jame... ...| Bombay... ee} Daily sue ...| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi;} 1,600 
| 83. 
65 | Gujarat... o6e ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...\jWeekly ... ove "Eais a Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
Bania ; a 
66 | Hind Swarajya ... ...| Bombay ... avel DOs ies a coccee ooo 
67 | Islim Gazette ... ...| Amreli  (Baroda-; Do. ae ...| Lbr4him Daud; 389; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
68 | Jain Vijaya — ...| Bombay... east - DO, eee ...| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shrimélij 1,000 
Bania) ; 26. 
69 | Kaira Times ... _ ...| Nadidd (Kaira) ...| Do. .» _ eee| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ;; 600 
28. . 
70 | Kaira Vartaman ... ...| Kaira ows er ge xs ...| Kahandaés Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
56. 
71 | Kathiawar Samachar _...| Ahmedabad sacl DOs sis ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 550 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
72 | Khabardar sae ...| Bombay ... vee, LD ove ,..| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
73 | Khedut... ie ...| Baroda... ..., Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 500 
| 46. 
. 74 | Loka Mitra ive ...| Bombay... -»-; Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji,} 1,000 
| B.A. ; Parsi; 40. 
75 | Mahi Kantha Gazette’ ...| Sadra nee | Weekly... ...| Motilal Chhotalaél Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 800 
Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
76 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... ...| Bombay ... -«+| Daily Hoe ...| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati; 500 
Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 
77 | Navsari Patrika ... .-| Navsdri ooo} Weekly... ..-| Harivallabhdds Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. | 
78 | Navsari Prakash ... -«-| Do. ose «-| Do. = ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 
79 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad. seo| . DO. ‘ia ...| Ncoorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 600 
80 | Praja Mitra oe ...| Karachi... ..-| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 
81 | Praja Pokar eee ...| Surat ove ee Weekly... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 _... ve 475 
82 | Rajasth4n and Indian} Ahmedabad soe Do. ...  «-| Hirdl4l Vardhamd4n Shéh (Visa Shrimali| 1,000 
Advertiser. | Bania) ; 28. 
83 | Samalochak : set DOUADAF acs ee-| Monthly ... ...| Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hindu ue nar 
| 
84 | Satya Vakta a or eee eS aie .... Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal MHarivithaldis; Hindu (Das 550 
| Shriméli Bania) ; 44. 
-85 | Shakti ae ie ...| Surat sine ---| Weekly ... ...| Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu; 1,000 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. 
86 | Surat Akhbar... soo] 100 vee «| Do. ‘a ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 i 800 
87 | Swadesh Mitra... ...| Karachi... «+ Do. ae ...| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 42... 300 
88 | Vasant... is .| Ahmedabad ---| Monthly... ...| A’nandshankar Eapubhai Dhruva, B.A.,| _... 
LL.B.; Hindu. 
HINDI. 
| 
89 | Bharat... a ...| Bombay... --»| Weekly... eee eovece etl 
90 Shri Dnydnsigar Samé| Do. ... «| Fortnightly  ...| Jénakpraséd Laboordm; Hindu (Kénya-| 300 
char. kubja Bréhman) ; 31. 
91 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do. ‘ae oo} Weckly .... ...| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu} 6,200 
char. | (North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 
KANARESE. | | 
92  Digvijaya ca me ...| Gadag (Dhdrwar) .... Weekly _... ...| Shankrapa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
i (Devang) ; 40. 
93 Kannad Kesari_... ...( Hubli (Dharwar) ...;. Do, ee ...| Bindo Nérayan ‘Mutaliik Desai; Hindu 809 . 
f | (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33. 
94 |Karnatak Patri and} Dharwar ... a aS .« o.| K. B, Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brih- 550 
Chandrodaya. man); 25. csi 
05 Karnatak Vaibhav ...| Bijapur wt De. we ...| Annaéji Gopdél Jora4pur; Hindu (De:hasth 300 
Brahman) ; 46. 
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Audit 
Bakul 


Bhala 


Bhagwa Zenda 


Belgaum Samachar 


Chandrakant 


Chandrodayis ces 


Chikitsak ... 


Deshakalavartaman 


Dharma 


’ Dhérwar Vritt 
Dinbandhu 
Dnyaén Chakshu 


| 
Dnyan Sagar ve 
| 


Hindu Punch 


Jagad Vritt 


Kalpataru ... 


Khabardar 


128 | Khdndesh Samachiz 


Khandesh Vaibhav 
Kumtha Vritt ... 
Modhukar... 4. 


eee 


see one 


Thana 


se@¢ ees 


Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh), 


Sholapur ... 
Ratnégiri .... ... 


Poona 


Wai (Satara) ove) 
| 
Belgaum ... iva 
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Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


Chiplun (Ratna- 
ri) 


| 
| 
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Erandol 
Khandesh). | 


Wai (Satara) , 


Dharwar 
Bombay 


Poona an ‘ai 
Kolhdépur 
Thana ___sa.. “ae 
Ahmednagar ee 


Bombay 


eee ee 


Poona 


Sholapur ... 


Poona 


‘ 
eee eee 


Do. roe 


Belgaum ... i 


Parola (East Khan- 
desh 


Dhulia (West Khin- 
desh). : 
Kumtha (Kénara) 


Vengurla (Ratna- 
giri). 


UM ves 


Do. 


Do, 


Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly 


Published 


month. 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Do. 


Do. 


Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
es 


Do. 


2 SRT 
Sy. Phe 


thrice a 


| Fortnightly 


Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 


Gururéo Rdghavendra Mamdapur ; ‘Hindo 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Rampraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Dhondo Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 26. 


Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brdhman) ; 21. 


Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 
Brdhman) ; 36, 

Hari Dharmard4j Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
31. 


Bhiskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hari Bhikd4ji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 

(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Braéhman) ; 44. 


(1) A’baji Ramchandra Sdvant; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 48. (2) Ramchandra Krishna; 
Kamat; Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah- 
man) ; 25. 

Mahadey Pandurang Joshi; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Hindu 


Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 52. 


S. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhdéda 
88. 

Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
41, 

Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 50. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Saraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 42. 

Kashinéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdnman) ; 55. 


Brabman) ; 


Krishnarao Arjun  Keluskar; Hindu 
(Mahratta) ; 45. 
Purshotham Bapuji Khare, B.A.; Hindu 


(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 31. 


Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 51. 


Brdbman) ; 41. | 
Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A.; 

Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 36. 
Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brdhman) ; 21. 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Yédav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Braéhman) ; 42. 
Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu 


Saraswat) ; 52. 
Ramkrishna Gopdél Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman) ; 31. 


Janérdhan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindr 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 


(Gowd 
) 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 82. 


” 


250 


100 


100 


200 


900 


410 


425 


No!'| Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, _-| Cueult 
. 
ManatTHi—continued. 

128 | Mahdrdshtta Pragati ...| Bhiwandi (Thaéna)...} Monthly _... ...| Govind Gangadhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu, 100 

129 | Maharashtra Vritt | Satdra sa. | Weekly... ods “sa. Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Maré- 150 

; 42, 
180 | Moda Vritt sso eng WEEE) = =D. ...  «e.| D&modar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 650 
Brahman) ; 29. 
131 | Mumbai Vaibhav ..-| Bombay ... ...| Daily ies ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hinduj 1,500 
| Chitpdwan Brdhman) ; 38. 
132 | Mumbai Vaibhav wa am es i ye en ek Ge Do. do. ...f 2,000 
eee lac in cc ee ...  «/akshuman Bdmchandra Pangarkar;} 1,000 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 

134 | Nagar Samachar... ...| Ahmednagar —_...|_-‘Do. in ‘ane. Gangardm ; Hindu (Telegu Ful-| 100 

mali 

125 | Nasik Vritt ve woe] NA&sik ue at oe “ee ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 

Brahman) ; 24. 
136 | Nydya Sindhu... _—...| Ahmednagar —_—....|._ ‘Do. ... _ «e.| WAman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth} 500 
Prdhman) ; 34. 
137 | Paisa Fund + ee| Bombay... ...| Monthly ... _...| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha} 1,000 
| Brahman) ; 40. 
138 | Pandhari Mitr’... ..| Pandharpur (Shola-| Weekly... ...| Govind Sakhéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
, pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
oo Perea ss a a ee 3 a ... «| Vaman Rémchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 450 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
140 | Prabhét ... ... —«..| Dhulia (West Khin-| Monthly ... _...|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, — B. A,, 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
141 | Prabodh Chandrika __...| Jalgaon (East Khdn-| Weekly ...  ...| Nérdyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth| 200 
desh). : Brahman) ; 44. 
POTN cola as a ». «| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham| 400 
Jain) ; age 45. 
143 | Prakdsh ... “as ...| Satara... seal” DO, se ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 300 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 

144 | Prakdshak vee ore | i. UO. “i ..., Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 300 

pawan Brahman) ; 82. 

145 | Pratod ... ws ...| Islampur (Satara)...} Do. is ...|Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu 350 

. (Karhada Brdhman) ; 25. 

146 | Pudhéri... ees ...| Baroda... sek DOs 1s ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 82. 

147 | R4shtramukh ...  ...| Mahad (Koldba) ...| Thrice a month ...! Balkrishna Réoji Pdélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 100 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 

148 | Samdlochak ..» ese] Hubli (Dhdrwar) ...| Monthly ..._...| Trimbak Gurundth Kéle ; Hidu (Deshasthal § 100 

: Brahman) 30 
149 | Saty’ Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... | Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
| Brahman) ; 27. 

150 | Shivaji Vijaya... .+-| Sholapur ... ar nee ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaivi Lingéyat) ; 26. 

151 | Sholdpur Samachér Ss wss] “Dow ws weed, Dow .. «| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kéméathi) ; 50...| 400 

152 | Shri Sayaji Vijay eee «sl Ua lk .» _ «es| Damodar Savldrdm Tanks: Hindu (Mara-| 5,000 

: tha) ; 48. 
153 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. ies ---| Monthly... iss Maheder Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
| wan Brahman) ; 40. 

154 | Shri Shahu © co] Satara ...  ...| Weekly... ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhddaj 100 
Bradhman) ; 28. . 

155 | Shubh Suchak ... —...| Do. i owe . .| Dattatriya Rémchandra Chitale; Hindu} 150 
(ChitpA4wan Bréhman). 

156 | Sudhakar ... it ---| Pen (Koldba) oe ee?" S or ...| Nardéyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 400 
wan Bréhman) ; 50. 

Ae) Gide. uc oc a cc ek .. «| Vindyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hixidu} 1,000 
(ChitpAwan Bréhman) ; 41. 

158 | Sumant... i -..-| Karad (Satara) ...} Do. vii ...| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni ; : Hindu (De- 75 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhdépur Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 
man ; 35. 

159 | Vande Mataram ... +.-| Poona _ ne) gs cee ..-| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 

pawan Brahman) ; 82. — 

160 | Vichari... ‘iin .--| Karwar (Kanara) ...] Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;| About 

| | Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 

161 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar ...| Bombay ... ...|Monthly ... __...| (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ...) 600 

(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud : 
Sdraswat Brahman). 
162 | Vrittasar... ove e--| Wai (Satara) ooo] Weekly = occ ...| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
7 pawan Brdéhman) ; 55. 
sh... oe ee ee | ee + «| Nana Dédaéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 500 
man) ; 42. 
164 | Warkari ... os -»-| Pandharpur (Shola- : Fortnightly a 300 
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Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu Pe usin 
Bréhman) ; 85. 
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vs ee Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 600 
7 madan (Abro) ; 24. 


166 Khairkhah + oe} Larkhana (Sind) ...| Do. .. «| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu!) About 
: bedareanie (Khatri) ; 35. 1,000 


ss: 967 | Prabhét =... =... ...| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...| 500 


168 | Sind Sudhér s60 «| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ..-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 650 


169 Sind Kosari 184 -ee| Shikaérpur (Sind) ...| Do. Bes ...| Chel4ram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ;, 550 
: 43, 


| 
170 | Bombay Punch Bahadur...) Bombay ... ..-| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 2,000 
. | Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 54. 
171 | Guru Ghantdl Punch ....|_ ‘Do. fae et ee .»» _ «e-| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 500 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


192 | Habib-ul-Akhbar ... wi: oe abe ae ae ...| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad! 1,000 
Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 


173 | Jém-i-Jahannuma ---| Jalgaon (East} Do. ae ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 500 
3 Khandesh). Muhammadan ; 48. 


- : 174 | Liberal... we ...| Bombay... ‘onl ese ...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 500 
ie | Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


: 175 | Sultan-ul-Akhbar “et Os sae »e-| Daily eve ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
ae Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1,500 
f ; 
176 | Urdu Daily enare ae Oe ek Dis pene iene &: me 


GuJARA TI AND HINDI. 


177 | Jain om bs .--| Bombay... co] Weekly . ... .... Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu) 2,400 
(Shéwak Bania) ; 36. | 


Wd 178 | Jain Mitra ‘ns DOs ase ...| Fortnightly ...|Gopaldds Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain) ; | 1,000 
a : 38. 


a _ | Mara’rur anp Ka’NARESE . 


179 | Chandrika... ...—_«..| BAgalkot (Bijpur) .| Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
: | Brahman) ; 35. 
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Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed ; in italics. 


'B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (HT or a) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


tem D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
: re are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


et 


te 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
ANGLO-MaRa’THI. | 
45a) Sardesdi Vijaya ... »..| SAwantvadi | Weekly... eee ceecee ove 
ANGLO-PORTUGESE. 
46a} Echo ie os »--| Bombay ee »»-| Bi-weekly ... Jd. C, F. D'Souza; Goanese; 40 ... see} 1,000 
ANGLO-SINDHI, 
48a| Larkana Gazette... ...| Larkana (Sind) ...| Weekly ... = conces ive 
49a| Sind Patrika ese ius Do. sof =D eee oe coveee ove 
Gousara’TI. 
664| Hind Swardjya ... ...| Surat sees ee] Weekly 4. se Chunil4l Mulji Sh4h; Hindu (Khadaith| 2,500 
85a) Shri Sayaji Gazette ooo} BALTOUA = aee we ove sé tei osccee ove 
Manra‘tHI, 
117%a| Itihds Sangraha ... »-.| Bombay ... ooo) Weekly ase ..-| Dattatriya Balvant Pdrasnis of Sdtdra} 1,000 
Hindu (Deshasth Braéhman) ; 40. 
1194} Kamgaér Samachar ot | | oan Sie int es ive eooe| Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu| ee 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34, 
Urpv. | 
is (gta <i »-.| Bombay... col WORMS sae .»-| Dawood Ali; Muhammadan; 86 ... ne ae 


N.B.—(a) The Editor of No. 20 is Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor, Parsi. 
{b) The Editor of No, 112 is Vithal Gopal Kokate, 
{c) Nos, 184 and 144 have ceased to be published. 


(d).Nos. 41 and 42 are edited by Mr. Dravid only. The present numbers of circulation of the papers are 2,300 and 
2,500 respectively. 


(ec) The Editor of No. 112 is dead. The paper has ceased to be published temporarily. 

(f) The Editor of No. 118 is Sadashiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 26, 
{g) No. 145 is published at Isl4mpur and Satara. 
{k) No. 109 has ceased to be published. 
{¢) No. 50 has been changed into Weekly, 
(j) Nos. 73, 101 and 147 have ceased to be published. 
(k) The Editor of No. 50 is Tolaram Menghraj, The circulation of the paper is 500. 
{i) The Editor of No, 53 is Késhinath Nageshwar Rao; Hfndu (Brahman) ; 40. The circulation of the paper is 2,000. 
(m) The Editor of No. 66 is Haraklél Javerchand Shéh; Hindu (Shrawak Wani); 22. The circulation of the paper 


oon 2538 ~3 


is 1,600. 


(n) No. 12, 57, 76 and 126 have ceased to be published. 
(o) The Editor of No, 48a is Premchand Isarddés Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 24. The circulation of the paper is 500. 
(p) The Editor of No. 49a is Devsing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23. The circulation of the paper is 350. 
(q) The Editor of No. 45 is Sit4r4m Keshav Damle, B.A., LL.B., Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman); 30, The circulation 


is about 8,000. 


(r) Nos. 126 and 128 have ceased to be published. 
(s) N. 64 has been changed to Samee Sénj. 
(t) No. 174A has temporarily ceased to be published. 
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- Polities and the Pus lic a dministration, 


i. Tk was & labotiotts task that the. Decentralization Commission had 
: to perform, and it may now be said that they: 
‘Comments on the report have discharged it admirably. The first welcome 

of the Decentralisation recommendation of the Commission relates tothe 

Commission. retaining of the control of the Government of India 
Gujardte (26), 7th Mar. upon local Governments and administrations. In 

this the Commissioners have at their back the whole 
mass of the Indian people, whose belief is that local Governments and adminis- 
trations have little or no respect for the views and feelings of the people under 
their care and are more or less carried away by their own whims. In this 
connection it may be stated that so long as local Governments were prevented 
from taking proceedings against newspapers for sedition without the sanction 
of the Imperial Government there were very few State prosecutions. But 
now that the control is removed, we have a number of prosecutions instituted 
apparently with a view to brow- beat the offending journalists into submission, 
and the result is that the writers of so-called sedition have enlisted the 
sympathy of the public in their favour. In the matter of finance the Com- 


missioners have recommended to give free scope to local Governments, and to. 


allow them the use of surplus proceeds where such may occur. The carrying 
out of this recommendation will strengthen the hands of local authorities 
a good deal and leave them a free scope to attend to works of utility. 
The last proposal of the Commission to give Executive Councils to provinces 
under Lieutenant-Governors will lend unusual support to Lord Morley’s scheme 
of Reforms and nullify the effects of any opposition that may be raised against 
the measure. 


*2. “The Decentralisation Commission, have recommended the extension 

of the system obtaining i in Bombay and Madras to 

Alleged inadvisability the other provinces. The Governors, they suggest, 
of appointing Governors should be appointed from England. If the educated 


ge gg 8 rig classes in Bengal and Upper India had a voice in 


Saselna: the matter, they would unanimously endorse the 
Indian Social Reformer Commission’s recommendation. Governors sent out 
(4), 14th Mar. from England are as a rule exempt from some of the 


narrowness to which all but: the very best type of 
Anglo-Indian officers are prone. From the social point of view—which is one 
that is likely to become more and more insistent as the years pass—the 
Indian community has always received juster treatment from English 
{xovernors who came out direct from the bracing atmosphere of the mother 
country. There should, of course, be nothing to prevent exceptional Indian 
Civil Service men from being appointed Governors, as there is nothing to 
prevent their being appointed Governors of Madras and Bombay. An 
occasional appointment of the kind will be advantageous in the interests of 
the public, but the rule should be to send out as Governors men who are in 
touch with English public life. We rather deprecate the recent practice of 
sending us men who have served in Africa. Generally speaking, an Australian 
or African career should, in present circumstances, be regarded as a dis- 
qualification, for an Indian Governorship. The Lieutenant-Governorships 
which get Executive Councils may find the further change to a Governorship 
called for. ‘The average Civilian is unaccustomed. to work with a Council. 
The Services also would probably prefer to have at their head a man who has 
no preferences and prejudices. From the political point of view, the argti- 

ments are all on the side of the appointment of Governors from England. Ms 


*3. “It was fully anticipated that with the opening of the present 
Parliamentary session the financial justice of further 
Alleged unjust burden- burdening the Indian Exchequer by the British 


ing of the Indian Exche- War Office with £ 300,000 per annum for ‘ capitati 
an er by the British War P pitation 


fice allowance’ would be openly challenged and a full 


co debate raised thereon. The opportunity was em- 
Mar, Eng ear fh braced on the occasion -of the discussion of the 
Army estimates to re-open the question of this 
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-tenewed attempt of the rapacious War Office to make a raid on the helpless 
Indian treasury. Fifty years of successful rapacity has hardened that 
1issant organisation to foist on India as much of its military burden as it 
ould possibly do, thanks to the succession of exceedingly clever and trained 
accountants against whom the counterparts in the financial department at 
the India Office are no match whatever, and to the systematic falsifying of 
the accounts themselves........-.. The latest filching of £300,000 from the 
Indian Exchequer by the British War Office was under the cloak of a Com- 
mittee which sat in camera and whose proceedings even the Secretary of 
State obstinately refuses, in defiance of members of Parliament, to publish 
and submit to the two Houses. Lord Morley’s action in this matter is not. 
only inexplicable but inexcusable. What the Indian public wants to know is 
the grounds on which the Romer Committee has arrived at its decision........- 
That the India Office ‘ experts ’ have never been able to score a victory over 
the permanent officials of the War Office {is a matter of history. Let the 
student in military finance refer to the half a dozen committees which have 
| sat on the capitation grant since 1859 when the fatal amalgamation scheme 
was adopted. Of course, the Government of India has found itself absolutely 
helpless in the matter.......... The War Office was able even to defy the 
‘ Royal Commission on Indian expenditure, with sucha Treasury expert as 
Lord Welby as President....... This is the scandalous history of the British 
War Office in its relations with the indian Exchequer for the last fifty years. 
Mr. Buchanan, the present Under Secretary of State for India, who was a 
member of the Welby Commission, has himself entered his protest against 

the unjust exactions of the War Office.” 


*4,. “The India Councils Bill has now passed the House of Lords, 

_ though by no means before the Tory opposition 

Debate on the India ¢yippled it in one essential particular........... Though 
one ) as Bs m the the Reform scheme has not been freed from some of 
et mag ar 9) 144, the main objections on the ground of principle, which 
ce | Mar. could be validly raised against it, still the public 
i are in a mood to recognise the practical limitations 
a which beset the popular ideal in the matter, and are ready to receive with 
1 oe cool acquiescence and under protest the half loaf which Lord Morley has, amidst 
Ha his own limitations, been able to offer. ‘The India Councils Bill, which has 
Mt passed the Lords, will pass the House of Commons too, probably with the addi- 
| an tion of clause 3 of the original draft, relating to the Executive Councils, which 
jee was negatived by the Lords on the insistence of Lords Lansdowne and Curzon. 
weseeezee ord Morley, however, has set his mind upon the clause and hag 
also been able to carry the Government of India with him on the point. The 
ey ih opponents to the clause were thus silenced so far as the opinion of the Viceroy 
A was concerned. But they apparently want a more bulky volume of opinion, 
|. in favour of the clause, from those who, according to Lord Curzon, ought to 
ta || be heard in the matter. And by the time the Bill returns to the Lords from 
ae ~ the Commons, who will probably be induced to uphold the clause, Lord Morley 
i may be able to secure that body of opinion. Meanwhile, Indian public opinion | 
has not been silent on the point, and the exponents of public opinion at Cal- 
cutta, Lucknow, Allahabad, Bombay, Poona and Madras have promptly given 
their support to the clause whose fate seems to be hanging in the balance. 
The most satisfactory and notable feature of the Calcutta meeting was that 
the Muhammadans and the Hindus supported the clause from the same plat- 
form. But it is difficult to make any forecast about the ultimate result in the 
matter; and for the present, therefore, we had better suppose that the new 
Councils Act will be without any clause as to the creation of Executive Council 
for the Provinces. ‘This clause apart, the eyes of the entire public in India 
will be riveted upon the Bill in its passage through the House of Commons, and 
we may hope that the House will see its way to improve the Bill, if possible. 
The Irish Nationalists and the Socialist members may be expected not only to 
support the Bill, but suggest improvements, if they at all take an enthusiastic 
interest in the affair. And the atmosphere of the House of Commons is likely to 
prove more congenial to the present small measure of constitutional reform 
than that in the gilded Chamber of the Lords. The present will be an 
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‘opportunity for those friends of India in Parliament who have been evincing 
ome interest in the affairs of this country to exert themselves and help to 
‘make the Bill the real measure of reform that it ought to be.” 


*5. India would not have obtained the rights of swardjya by the 
enforcement of clause 3. But still it is being 
Rashtramat (45), 14th strenuously fought against. Clause No. 3 would 
Mar. only have divided the present autocratic powers 
ok vested in one Lieutenant-Governor amongst two or 
three European officers. It only means additional employment of white 
Officials. But Lord Curzon was unwilling to concede even so little. Indians 
have to learn a good deal from the squabble in the House of Lords over 
clause 3. Lord Morley carries no influence with the House of Lords. 
He began to whimper when Lords Lansdowne and Curzon raised a hue 
and cry against the Bill, but no one pitied him. The House of Lords 
rejected contemptuously clause 3. There is also a possibility of the disso- 
lution of the Parliament before the Bill reaches the Committee stage in the 
House of Commons. The hungry Moderates eager for power would then be 
fully exposed and humiliated. 


6. ‘The first impression that might be produced by the.news that the 


Lords have by a majority rejected clause 3 of the 
Indian Spectator (5), Secretary of State's Bill is that they have taken up 
13th Mar. an obstructive attitude. Under that impression 
public protests are likely to increase in this country. 
It seems, however, that what the Lords have really done is simply to curb the 
Secretary of State’s tendency to override the caution of the Government of 
India. In their Despatch to the Secretary of State in October last the Gov- 
ernment of India did not recommend the creation of Executive Councils for 
Lieutenant-Governors. It stated that experience might suggest the desir- 
ability of considering the creation of such Councils, and the change ‘ could be 
recommended only after the fullest consideration, and after consultation with 
the heads of the provinces concerned.’ The Secretary of State, without 
waiting for the opinions of the local authorities, intimated to the Government 
of India that he had decided ‘to ask for power to create Executive Councils 
from time to time as may be fourtd expedient.’ The Lords have practically 
told him that he is developing into an autocrat, and no such power should be 
granted to the Secretary of State....... ... The majority of the Lords appear 
to have thought that the Secretary of State should not receive a blank cheque, 
but that before creating a new Executive Council anywhere the local Govern- 
ment concerned and the Government of India must be consulted and the 
authority must be given specially by Parliament. We cannot look upon 
this either as obstruction or want of sympathy with the proposal, but only 
as curbing the apparent autocracy of the Secretary of State.” 


7. “Lord Morley’s Bill in the House of Lords concerns what may 

be called the machinery of Government, involving 

Indian Spectator (5), 10 question of constitutional principle as between 
13th Mar. Government and the people. Questions of this 
latter kind have yet to come ‘up before Parlia- 

ment.......... Clause 3 of Lord Morley’s Bill belongs to the same class of 
reforms. Ina letter to the Z’zmes, which has been telegraphed to India, 
Lord Curzon states that the object of creating Executive Councils is to find 
posts for Indians. But the appointment of Indians as Secretaries would be as 
satisfying to Native claims as their appointment to the Executive Councils. 
weeeeeeee Clause 3 has nothing to do with Native claims, nor is the opposition 
to that Bill tantamount to antagonism to Native interests........... It will be 
seen that the Lords did not oppose the proposal to increase the number of the 
Executive Councillors in Madras and Bombay, knowing full well that its 
object was to provide for a Native Councillor. ‘The objection raised by the 
Lords was that the Secretary of State was asking for power to revolutionise the 
system of administration in all the larger provinces without having made up 
his mind as to when and where he was going to introduce the change. 
We are not sorry for the opposition, for it has compelled the Secretary of 
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‘Hisodéspatch has adr say a Plow that Reecutive: Grentile 
Id be created ir ‘all the larger provinces. But now it turns out that the 
overnment of I ndia i is not prepared to take such a forward step, and the 
orétary of State does not tell Parliament that he will force the hands of 

vern: Bites of Tndia. Tf the Bill had been passed without opposition, and 


ee wh ‘sire out that the Secretary of State was prepared to give a 
sane “Council to Western Bengal only, there would have been disappointment— 
indeed, something worse—all over India. From Lord Morley’s conduct it is 
“clear that he himself feels the step contemplated by him to be in the nature, 


of a revolution. But what if it is a revolution? What if the Government of 


‘India has changed its opinion since 1905? The Government's decision in that 
year was not arrived at after consulting Indian public opinion, and perhaps 


not even the Local Governments of all the larger provinces concerned. 


“The real questions to be considered are those which Sir A. T. Arundel and 
“Sir Charles Elliot have discussed in the articles to which we recently called 
‘attention. The ez-member of Lord Curzon’s Government points out that the 


Secretaries of the Lieutenant-Governors are not men of much experience, and 
their replacement by more experienced Councillors will be conducive to 
increased effigiency. Sir Charles, on the other hand, points out that a 
Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from the Service, will not be as uninterfering as an 
imported Governor, and there will be friction between him and the Councillors, 
whose experience may be as valuable and long as his. As Lord Morley is 
opposed to the importation of Governors every five years in every large 
province, we can easily understand the nature of the difficulty raised by Lora 
Lansdowne’s party. But it does not seem to us that difficulties of this kind 
are insurmountable, though the history of the last days of Lord Curzon’s 


‘regime has fully impressed upon us the importance of obviating friction in 


Executive Counciis.”’ 


8. “The most unsatisfactory feature in regard to the question of dis- 
qualifications is the intention of Government to 
permanently disqualify deported persons. No edu- 
cated Indian would for one moment oppose the dis- 
qualification of a person deported for political crimes. 
But the question for consideration is whether all 
persons who were deported were gutity of any political crime committed by 
them? There is not, so far as we know, asingle Indian newspaper which has 
directly or indirectly acquiesced in. the necessity or reasonableness on the part 
of the Government to resort to these deportations....... There is no educated 
Indian who would not conscientiously vote for Lala Lajpatrai for election to 
the Legislative Council—Imperial or Provincial. Not a single allegation 
made by irresponsible Anglo-Indian journalists was proved to be true; on the 
contrary, in the book that he has published he has established his innocence, 
and it is now generally believed that his temporary incarceration was a great 
mistake committed by Government. It would ba a thousand pities if 
under the reformed scheme, a man of Lala Lajpatrai’s ability and usefulness 
was debarred from entering any of the Councils simply because he had at one 


Sdnj Vartaman: (87), 
8th Mar., Eng. cols. 


time been deported.......... The passing of Lord Macdonnell’s amendment 


by the House must largely detract from the value of the scheme as a whole. 
Lord Morley was perfectly correct when he asked the House not to deal with 
such a grave situation piece-meal and make the Bill a failure. .The omission 
of the clause has in a great measure marred the object of the Bill, and 
we should not at all be surprised if the whole of the Indian Press were to 
partially withdraw their unqualified satisfaction expressed at the passing of 
the second reading of the Bill. We would again not be surprised if, as 


apprehended by the Secretary of State, ‘ the tension in India returned.’ ” 


*9. “Comments on the debate in the House of Lords on the a ee 
Indian Social Re dee Councils Bill have, in the absence of fuller informa- 
(4), 1 4th Mar tion than that contained in the telegraphic summaries, 

necessarily to be of an _ extremely tentative 
character. From Lord Morley’s statement it seems that railways and. the 


- 


Budget. Whatever:may be the case with the army, it is nof at all evident 
why railways should be taken out of the criticism of the representatives of 
the public...,...... The Committee of the Lords, has thrown out the clause 
empowering Government to create by proclamation Executive Councils in 
any of the Lieutenant-Governorships, on the ground that a.case had not 
been made out for them. Surely, the enlargement of the Legislative Councils, 
jn size and scope, is of itself a sufficient reason to give Lieutenant-Governors 
.the assistance derivable from an Executive Council. The deletion of the 
clause has, however, had the desirable effect of uniting Hindus and Muham- 
-madans in Bengal and North India in common protest. Weare sorry that 
even after the strong expression of opiniou from the Government of India 
which Lord Morley produced before the House of Lords on Tuesday, that 
body, under the guidance of Lord Lansdowne, declined to re-insert the clause. 
It is stated that His Majesty’s Government will have it put back in the 
House of Commons, and it is expected that, before the Bill comes up again 
to the House of Lords, the consensus of public opinion will induce it to 
accept the clause.” 


10. ‘The India Councils Bill has passed the Committee stage after 


being stultified in one important particular through 
Oriental Review (11), the opposition of the Conservative Peers like J.ords 
10th Mar. Curzon, MacDonnell and Lansdowne........... Lord 


Curzon might have been actuated by the additional ' 


motive of a grudge against his old enemies, the Bengalis, for the clause would 
have removed their grievances to a great extent.......... Lord Morley is 
bound over not to take action on clause 2 providing seats for Indian members 
in Provincial and Imperial Executive Councils, till the matter is thoroughly 
considered by him in consultation with the Government of India. Is it 
intended by the Lords to postpone the granting of this important reform in 
order that it may be laid safely aside as a dead letter in case the Conser- 
vatives come into power at the coming General Election? It will interest 
British people to learn that on these provisions of the Bill the Indian opinion 
is united. The Anglo-Indian truisms about differences between the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans will not hold good in this case. In fact these com- 
munities are united on the matter as is testified to by the fact that a large 
protest meeting was held in Calcutta under the presidentship of the Nawab 
of Dacca. Such a meeting is a pleasing sign of the times as it shows that 
Muhammadans have come to recognise that on many a political question 
there is a common platiorm for them and the Hindus........... Lord 
Morley has yet been able to retain in the Bill several liberal provisions 
one of which is that the election of members to Legislative Councils will not 


require ratification from the Government....... -.. It is provided that persons — 


who have suffered political imprisonment or deportation will not be considered 
eligible for election. Michael Davitt was admitted as a member of the 
Parliament though he had undergone an imprisonment for fifteen years. But 
the same liberty is not proposed to be granted to India.” 


*141. “Lord Morley, in-moving the adoption of the Committee stage of 
the Indian Councils Bill, described some of the 


Gujardti (26), 14th salient features of the Regulations intended to be. 


Mar., Eng. cols. framed under the Bill........ It is not proposed to 

reserve any power to the Government to ratify the 
election of representatives. But it is in contemplation to disqualify deported 
persons permanently. The arbitrary enforcement of the Regulation of 1818 
has been bitterly resented throughout the length and breadth of India, 
and there is a widespread belief that at least some of the persons deported 
are innocent and have been unjustly deported on the strength of 
one-sided Police reports. To treat deportation under such circumstances 


as a disqualification for all time without giving the deportee an opportunity to ; 


vindicate his innocence, would be to perpetuate still further the gross ano- 
‘malies and injustice of a piece of legislation that has been denounced as 
barbarous throughout the whole country.......... We confess’ we fail to 
-understand the opposition to the creation of Executive Councils at least in 
the major provinces. Though itis true that the Governors of the Bombay 
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40 extend Executive Councils to Eastern Bengal, the United Provinces and. 


jiputenant-Governors have, still the growing responsibilities 
© case asin the other demand division of labour..and special 
Minto’s government very properly pointed out in reply to 
slegraphic: inquiry that under the changed condition of things 
Governors would need further assistance and relief from minor 
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ce Te onsibilities. Lord ‘Curzon and his brother peers might succeed in throw- 
:ing obstacles in the way of Lord Morley’s scheme of reforms for some time. 


‘But the grounds on which the opposition to clause 3 is based are simply 


hollow by the side of the weighty reasons advanced by Lord Minto’s govern- 


‘ment in reply to Lord Morley and do not reflect much credit on those who 
have brought them forward.” 


. #12, “Clause 8 is an important item in the Bill, for it affects in 
ce _ the first instance the very Province whose political 
ime, bine cola — agitation has in a way suggested the motives for 

reform........... Lord Curzon’s ungenerous attack on 
the Bill not only accentuates the difficulties of which he has left a 
large legacy to his successors, but renders possible a recrudescence of 
excitement in Bengal. The question of providing Bengal with an Executive 
Council is not a recent suggestion. It had been under contemplation for years 
past, for as early as the year 1833 the Regulation Act, which gave Bombay 
and Madras their respective Councils, and the subsequent Act of 1853, pro- 
posed to place Bengal in a line with the other two Presidencies. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, in some quarters that the action of the present Government 
in obtaining sanction for clause 3, so far as it refers to Bengal, is altogether 
superfluous, and that under powers vested in them by these Acts Government 
may proceed to deal with the question on their own responsibility, and 
may so distribute the areas as to re-unite divided Bengal under a 
common Governor and an Executive Council........... To eliminate this all 
important clause is to deprive Lord Morley of the only opportunity to placate 
public agitation in Bengal. The public in India is already not too much 
enamoured of the Bill’s provisions. In the first place, it leaves a good deal to 
be accomplished by Regulations, which it is feared may not be carried out in a 
liberal spirit by local administrations. ‘Then there is the grievance of too much 
partiality to. Muhammadans, and if this is capped by the elimination of the 
third clause, the Bill, in spite oftall the concessions it gives in other directions,. 
is sure to lead to a good deal of acervity and discontent.” 


“13. ‘Lord Curzon describes clause 3 of the Bill as a device for finding 
ae | osts for natives—a contention which apparently 
ghia 16th Mar, had no following and which can only be attributed 
ar ak | to a want of sufficient philosophy to endure his 
toothache patiently. On Tuesday Lord Morley moved for the re-insertion of 
the clause, but without success—it was negatived without a division—and 
has been rejected at the third reading also. Lord Lansdowne and Lord Cur- 
zon appear to have been the strongest opponents of the clause, and accord-. 


- ing to the telegraphic summary, Lord Lansdowne made much of the fact that 


in 1905 the Government of India pronounced against a similar proposal, and 
both of them are obsessed with the idea that there must be some mistake and 
that the Government of India cannot really be willing to welcome. 
the innovation. The arguments used in 1905 have no longer the 
same. force, said Lord Morley, which Lord Lansdowne claims as an 
admission that the Government of India has altered its opinion, while he- 
assumes that the earlier opinion must necessarily be the better one......... 
Lord Curzon is hardly in a position to cite what the Government of India 
thought five years ago as a reason for not doing what it advises now. Quite 


apart from Indian public opinion, quite apart too from the abstract question 


of the wisdom of the change, the opinions expressed now by the officials 
actually governing India arefar more likely to be their own unbiased con-. 


clusions than was the opinion of the Government of India five years ago when 


everybody said ditto to Lord Curzon:......... If what the Lords regard as the: 
worst.did happen and the Government of India found themselves compelled 
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the Punjab, one does. not see how it would revolutionise Indian Administra- 
tion. Rather it would tend to make it more uniform. There are plenty of 
reasons why the experiment should first be made in Bengal, and to object to a 
beginning being made in that province, because it might be taken as the 
reward of rebellious agitation, is rather a weak reason for stagnation.” 


14. “Our greatest Tet ie Lord gee gna is, that he has 
orced Lords Morley and Minto, against their united 
Lith Mac. Eng. Cole (29), will, to commit the unpardonable sin of losing a 
great chance of making forgetting and forgiving 
possible, and of leaving open a wound inflicted upon Bengal by Lord Curzon more 
than three years ago........... Tosumupthe whole position: therulers and the 
ruled alike seem to beat the parting of the ways. All India hoped that, after 
the announcement of the scheme of Reforms so generously adumbrated by Lords 
Morley and Minto, the ‘ ways’ of the diametrically different races, that have 
been so strangely entwined in India, might begin to run parallel. Lord Mac- 
Donnell’s amendment in the Lords and its acceptance has given a rude shock 
to this pious, sincere and truly imperial hope. If the prologue of this new 
Actin the Drama of Domination which Britain is playing in India is so 
unpromising, what will be its Epilogue ?” ) 


15. In reply to Mr. Mackarness’ inquiry about the closing of the samtzs, 
the Honourable Mr. Buchanan, Under Secretary for 
Alleged impropriety of India, said that it was improper to doubt the in- 
relying on the statements formation received from reliable and responsitle 
of the Police in cases of personages in this matter. We think that the 
gg re ern Under Secretary’s reply is ridiculous and irrelevant, 
yarat (65), 6th : 
Mar.; “Gujardti (26), 20d it does not even mention who these reliable 
14th Mar. personages are. Be that asit may, we do not 
understand on what principles of justice and equity 
worthies like Babu Ashwini Kumar Dutt and Krishna Kumar Mitra were 
deported without a fair trial and without even any specific charge. Is it 
too much to ask Government to act up to their pretensions when they ask 
us to believe that there is always some good motive underlying their action ? 
It is a matter of great regret that Government spend so much on the band of 
secret informers whose sole object is to please their employers and get pro- 
motions by fair means or foul. The infamous Etawah case is an instance in 
point. It seems that Government deem the leaders of the people to be the 
enemies of the State and view all their actions with suspicion. Under these 
circumstances it is highly improper to rely blindly on the ‘responsible’ 
persons mentioned by Mr. Buchanan. [The Gwjyardtz in its issue of the 14th 
writes in the same strain and remarks:—Mr. Buchanan’s reply simply means 
that what Government have done cannot be wrong.| 


*16. Commenting on the resolutions passed at a Conference of the Pocna 
Sdrvajanik Sabha and the note on the Reform scheme 

Comments on the adopted by it, the Mahrdtta writes:—“ It will be 
resolutions adopted at a evident from the text of the note adopted by the 
—— bet —— Poona Conference which sets out the objections 
Poa wes Reform 2gainst the Billin a clear light, and also the con- 
pe cick structive suggestions calculated to improve the same, 
Mahrdatta (9),14th Mar. thatthe Bill, far from giving effect to the benevolent 
intentions of Government expressed from time 

to. time, is a halting and unsatisfactory measure of reform. ‘The net 
gains by the Bull are (1) an increase in the number of the Councils, 
(2) the power of moving resolutions on administrative questions in these 
Councils, and (3) the power of finally and conclusively electing members. 
But it can be easily shown, as is convincingly done in the note under 
reference, that all these gains together fail to raise the Reform scheme to the 
high level of the declared or avowed voble intentions of Government. Thus 
the King’s message recognises our claim of equality of rights of citizen- 
ship. ‘The Reform scheme, far from giving effect to this pledge, only 
emphasises distinctions not only as between European and Native interests, 
but even between Hindus and Muhammadans. If we once yield to the 
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_ | \ohey take office; ‘as Lieutenant-Governors have, still the growing responsibilities 
_ @F office in the one case asin the other demand division of labour. and special 
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s ‘telegraphic inquiry that under the changed ‘condition of things 
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t-Governors would need further assistance and relief from minor 
responsibilities. Lord Curzon and his brother peers might succeed in throw- 
Ling obstacles in the way of Lord Morley’s scheme of reforms for some time. 
‘But the grounds on which the opposition to clause 3 is based are simply 
hollow by the side of the weighty reasons advanced by Lord Minto’s govern- 
‘ment in reply to Lord Morley and do not reflect much credit on those who 
“have brought them forward.” 


*12. “Clause 3 is an important item in the Bill, for it affects in 
. ; @ _ the first instance the very Province whose political 
a | ite, dence — agitation has in a way suggested the motives for 
ia aes : reform........... Lord Curzon’s ungenerous attack on 
the Bill not only accentuates the difficulties of which he has left a 
large legacy to his successors, but renders possible a recrudescence of 
excitement in Bengal. The question of providing Bengal with an Executive 
Council is not a recent suggestion. It had been under contemplation for years 
past, for as early as the year 1833 the Regulation Act, which gave Bombay 
and Madras their respective Councils, and the subsequent Act of 1853, pro- 
posed to place Bengal in a line with the other two Presidencies. It is sug- 
i gested, therefore, in some quarters that the action of the present Government 
ai in obtaining sanction for clause 3, so far as it refers to Bengal, is altogether 
Gi bgt superfluous, and that under powers vested in them by these Acts Government 
ya may proceed to deal with the question on their own responsibility, and 
1 may so distribute the areas as to re-unite divided Bengal under a 
common Governor and an Executive Council........... To eliminate this all 
important clause is to deprive Lord Morley of the only opportunity to placate 
si Ng public agitation in Bengal. The public in India is already not too much 
a i enamoured of the Bill’s provisions. In the first place, it leaves a good deal to 
ll be accomplished by Regulations, which it is feared may not be carried out in a 
liberal spirit by local administrations. Then there is the grievance of too much 
partiality to. Muhammadans, and if this is capped by the elimination of the 
third clause, the Bill, in spite oftall the concessions it gives in other directions,. 
is sure to lead to a good deal oi acerbity and discontent.” 
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as *13. ‘“‘ Lord Curzon describes clause 3 of the Bill as a device for finding 
Aa ee posts for natives—a contention which apparently 
Wik E ka te hdd 14th Mar., had no following and which can only be attributed 
Bit mre | to a want of sufficient philosophy to endure his 
uy toothache patiently. On Tuesday Lord Morley moved for the re-insertion of 
At the clause, but without success—it was negatived without a division—and 
Ea has been rejected at the third reading also. Lord Lansdowne and Lord Cur- 
Ai! zon appear to have been the strongest opponents of the clause, and accord-. 
eb] ing to the telegraphic summary, Lord Lansdowne made much of the fact that 

in 1905 the Government of India pronounced against a similar proposal, and 


both of them are obsessed with the idea that there must be some mistake and 
that the Government of India cannot really be willing to welcome. 
the innovation. The arguments used in 1905 have no longer the 
same force, said Lord Morley, which Lord Lansdowne claims as an 
admission that the Government of India has altered its opinion, while he:- 
assumes that the earlier opinion must necessarily be the better one......... 
Lord Curzon is hardly in a position to cite what the Government of India 
thought five years ago as a reason for not doing what it advises now. Quite. 
apart from Indian public opinion, quite apart too from the abstract question 
of the wisdom of the change, the opinions expressed now by the officials 
actually governing India are far more likely to be their own unbiased con-. 
-elusions than was the opinion of the Government of India five years ago when 
everybody said ditto to Lord Curzon........... If what the Lords regard as the: 
worst.did happen and the Government of India found themselves compelled 
+0 extend Executive Councils to Eastern Bengal, the United Provinces and. 


the Punjab, one does. not see how it would revolutionise Indian Administra- 
fion. Rather it would tend to make it more uniform. There are plenty of 
reasons why the experiment should first be made in Bengal, and to object to a 
beginning being made in that province, because it might be taken as the 
reward of rebellious agitation, is rather a weak reason for stagnation.”’ 


14. “ Our greatest po gp against Lord MacDonnell is, that he has 
; orced Lords Morley and Minto, against their united 
ith Mec Beg. Ole (20), will, to commit the unpardonable sin of losing a 
great chance of making forgetting and forgiving 
possible, and of leaving open a wound inflicted upon Bengal by Lord Curzon more 
than three years ago........... Tosumupthe whole position: therulers and the 
ruled alike seem to beat the parting of the ways. All India hoped that, after 
the announcement of the scheme of Reforms so generously adumbrated by Lords 
Morley and Minto, the ‘ ways’ of the diametrically different races, that have 
been so strangely entwined in India, might begin to run parallel. Lord Mac- 
Donnell’s amendment in the Lords and its acceptance has given a rude shock 
to this pious, sincere and truly imperial hope. If the prologue of this new 
Actin the Drama of Domination which Britain is playing in India is so 
unpromising, what will be its Epilogue ?” ) 


19. In reply to Mr. Mackarness’ inquiry about the closing of the samitis, 

the Honourable Mr. Buchanan, Under Secretary for 

Alleged impropriety of India, said that it was improper to doubt the in- 
relying on the statements formation received from reliable and responsitle 
of the Police in cases of personages in this matter. We think that the 


gy oP ag (65), 6th Under Secretary’s reply is ridiculous and irrelevant, 
Mar.; *Gujardti (26), ®0d it does not even mention who these reliable 
14th Mar. personages are. Be that asit may, we do not 

understand on what principles of justice and equity 
worthies like Babu Ashwini Kumaér Dutt and Krishna Kumar Mitra were 
deported without a fair trial and without even any specific charge. Is it 
too much to ask Government to act up to their pretensions when they ask 
us to believe that there is always some good motive underlying their action ? 
It is a matter of great regret that Government spend so much on the band of 
secret informers whose sole object is to please their employers and get pro- 
motions by fair means or foul. The infamous Etawah case is an instance in 
point. It seems that Government deem the leaders of the people to be the 
enemies of the State and view all their actions with suspicion. Under these 
circumstances it is highly improper to rely blindly on the ‘responsible ’ 
persons mentioned by Mr. Buchanan. [The Gujardti in its issue of the 14th 
writes in the same strain and remarks:—Mr. Buchanan’s reply simply means 
that what Government have done cannot be wrong.| 


*16. Commenting on the resolutions passed at a Conference of the Pocna 
Sdrvajanik Sabha and the note on the Reform scheme 

Comments on the adopted by it, the Mahrdtta writes :-—“ It will be 
resolutions adopted at @ evident from the text of the note adopted by the 
rr nscsgsoa ie he Poon@ Poona Conference which sets out the objections 
Fok” Matter’. tee against the Billin a clear light, and also the con- 
apt regs structive suggestions calculated to improve the same, 
Mahratta (9),14th Mar. that the Bill, far from giving effect to the benevolent 

| intentions of Government expressed from time 

to. time, is a halting and unsatisfactory measure of reform. ‘The net 
gains by the Bill are (1) an increase in the number of the Councils, 
(2) the power of moving resolutions on administrative questions in these 
Councils, and (3) the power of finally and conclusively electing members. 
But it can be easily shown, as is convincingly done in the note under 
reference, that all these gains together fail to raise the Reform scheme to the 


high level of the declared or avowed roble intentions of Government. Thus 


the King’s message recognises our claim of equality of rights of citizen- 
ship. The Reform scheme, far from giving effect to this pledge, only 
emphasises distinctions not only as between European and Native interests, 
but even between Hindus and Muhammadans. If we once yield to the 
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mportance’ of th ifferent’ Diamninies, shen adieu 4 ae: all: hipe 
treatn srk ‘aa ‘of the creation of. common nationality. Almighty 
been made by the author of the Proclamation of 1858 to bear 
that Queen Victoria held herself bound to the Natives 
of India: by the same obligations of duty which bound her to all her 


other subjects, And we fail to see how Almighty God can. be reconciled 
to the blameworthy spirit in which the Queen’s successors are allowing 


themselves to carry out that pledge. The Reform scheme—and we 


shall prefer to speak of the scheme rather than of the Bill till it passes 


the Commons and runs the gauntlet of the Lords | again—no doubt provides 
for increases in the numbers of the Council. But as is pointed out in the note, 
these increases are far from satisfactory. Thus Bengal with its population of 
over 50 millions has on the expanded Councils only 20 elective seats. The 
United Provinces with a population of 47 millions have only 19 elective . 
seats. The Punjab with its 20 millions has only 5 elected seats. The Central 
Provinces with 12 millions are to have none at all. These elective seats again 
include seats for minorities and privileged interests, and special or favoured 
constituencies. How are the remainder to represent adequately the vast 
population of India? Is not the absurdly narrow scale of representation 
a mere mockery of the principle of representative institutions? Govern- 
ment have avowed that they have made no arrangement in the present 
Reform scheme for the direct representation of the masses. On the other 
hand, they recognise that the classes, for whose representation some pro- 
vision is made, may have interests conflicting with those of the masses, the 
voiceless millions. The whole scheme of election and representation in the 
present case is nearly vitiated by the recognition of the racial distinctions 


which are subversive of the spirit of common nationality and citizenship, 


and by the complete relegation of the masses to the limbo of neglect. 
The safeguarding of the interests of minorities has been obviously 
confounded ‘with the putting up of racial compartment-walls, if indeed it 
has not been used only as a pretext for carrying out the unrighteous desire 
to find an artificial counterpoise in the permanent setting up of one class 
against another. As for thé masses, the classes generally may be taken to 
represent them, the former being more educated and having, as a rule, no axe 
of their own to grind. But such representation is neither scientific nor 
perfectly real or adequate. The Note under reference, therefore, properly 
suggests that the masses should be allowed direct representation, village 
unions being recognised as primary voting units. Such a system would, 
besides being necessary, only be in keeping with the traditions of our village 
communities. And lastly as regards the functions of the reformed Councils, 
it is evident that though the power to move resolutions on administrative 
questions is very important, still it can never compensate for the other 
patent imperfections which are left tnremedied in the new scheme. The 
elected members are doomed to remain in a perpetual minority; and one 
fails to see how the most hopeful and enthusiastic temperament can get over 
such a wet blanket! Then, again, in the Supreme Legislative Council these 
members are not to touch the sacred topics of the most important heads of 
income and expenditure; and in the Provincial Councils they are not to 
move amendments to the Budget. What remains open to be dealt with, 
is a mere bagatelle. compared with what is forbidden. And this in short 
is the sorry and miserable measure of reform that we are to have under 
the new scheme. Indeed we are perfectly conscious of the struggle which 
Lord Morley had to make with his colleagues in Council and his Tory 
opponents in Parliament to make it possible for him to give us even this 
small measure. But our quarrel is not so much with the porsonality of 
the State Secretary who has been honestly battling with his surround- 
ings, a8 with the surroundings themselves which are certainly discreditable 
to the genius and traditions of the civilised British Government. We are 
sorry to think that Lord Morley should be seriously laying the unction to his 
soul, that with such a scheme of Reform he can succeed in permanently rally- 
ing one class of us round his standard, and taking the wind out of the sail at 
another class. The Reform scheme has been already so belated that it has 
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nearly lost all its grace ; and the first flush of novelty about the suhidinte will 
not survive a couple of years. By the time the new Councils meet and begin 
to work, gratitude will have nearly given place to curiosity, and on the ‘heels 
of curiosity will come dissatisfaction on finding that the reformed Councils 
and the power of moving resolutions on administrative questions 
fail to realise the expectations formed of them. The era of fresh 
grievances will then begin, and we wonder if the popular discontent 


will not be as deep this day three years, as it was in November last when 


Lord Morley had not yet made his pronouncement on the Reform proposals.” 
[Elsewhere the paper publishes the full text of the resolutions adopted at the 
Conference and the Note passed on the Reform scheme by it.] | 


17. The public meeting recently held in Calcutta, composed jointly of 
Hindus and Muhammadans, will be of the first 
importance in the political history of India. It 
al meeting of protest augurs well for the future and goes to show that the 
asi ak dh > rejection of me is not far distant. for the fulfilment of the noble 
clause III of the India Object of forming an Indian nationality for which 
Councils Bill. the Indian leaders have been working so long. The 
Bombay Samachar (60), Muhammadans and the Zamindars who had hitherto 
10th Mar.; Sdnj Varta- been holding aloof from the Congress stood on the 
mdn (37), 10th Mar. same platform with the Congress leaders of Bengal, 
and showed by taking a leading part in the 
business of the meeting that they now see eye to eye with the Congress 
in matters of political Reform. Thus the very attempt of the enemies of 
India to divide the Hindus and Muhammadans has resulted in the unification 
of these two communities and the proverb “ Out of evil cometh good” been 
justified. It is not a little remarkable that the meeting was presided over by 
the Nawab of Dacca. We trust the resolution of such a representative 
meeting will have the desired effect upon the Lords. Lord Lansdowne has 
assured Lord Morley that the House would be prepared to re-insert clause 3 
of the Bill provided he can produce evidence in its support. ‘There can be no 
better proof in support of it than this extraordinary meeting held in Calcutta. 
(The Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—Of all the public meetings held in India to 
protest against the deletion of clause 3 of the Bill, the one at Calcutta will 
ever remain memorable in the history of India owing to the fact that men like 
~Surendranath on the one hand and the Nawab of Dacca with Syed Ali Imam 
on the other, were working hand in hand. The meeting will be an object- 
lesson to those idle visionaries who are of opinion that the introduction of 
swardjya in India will be followed by a death-struggle between Hindus and 
Muhammadans. | 


Comments on the Ben- 


is. "A meeting has been held in the Calcutta Town Hall presided over 

by the Nawab of Dacca, and addressed by Raja 

Jdam-e-Jamshed (30), Benoi Krishna, Syed Ali Imam, the Honourable 
10th and 11th Mar., Eng. Mr. Radha Charan Pal, Mr. Surendranath Bannerjji 
cols. and Mr. A. Chodhury standing shoulder to shoulder, 
and has unanimously passed a Resolution regretting 

the elimination of clause 3 of the Indian Councils Bill. What a stir it must 
have caused in the dovecotes of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy! How disap- 
pine it must have proved to those Englishmen who have been fondly assum- 
that Muhammadans absolutely want no political reforms, content for all 
tine with the md-bép government they are having and that the few special 
concessions made and promised to them would always keep them aloof from the 
Hindus, having bought them off as the eternal allies and auxiliaries of the 
Sarkar ! | What a severe shock to read the speech made at the meeting by the 
President of the last All India Moslem League, pointing out the essential soli- 
darity of Hindus and Muhammadan interests and expressing the conviction 


that if the Hindus and Muhammadans came together often and exchanged their | 


views, it would be found that they are not divided so much as it is thought they 
are! The meeting has shown that howsoever sturdy the Muhammadans may 
be as beggars of political concessions for themselves, they are not less interested 
than Hindus in the common welfare of the land, not less ardent patriots than 
the rest.’ [The same paper says in a later issue :— Syed Ali Imdm’s attitude 
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er was. perfectly justifie and Pan eng ‘He has both consistently 
rageously asked for co-operation between Hindus and Muhammadans to 
farther national interests, and so faras we know he has never been a violent 
ea lefar enc der | of the Benga Partition. In going to the Calcutta meeting and 
fe  eaking ‘there, he 1 was, therefore, only practising what he had often preached. 
aes * But + what fatie Nawab of Dacca? It really seems as if a huge joke was 
Pa oH erpetrated at. the expense of this sturdy champion of the Partition by 
giving him the Chair of the Calcutta meeting—a joke stultifying at one stroke 
the poor Nawab’s position as the upholder of this ill-starred measure of the 
| Curzonian. regime. The Nawab seemed to have forgotten that: the Partition 
was effected because the alternative scheme of a Governor and Council was 
not found desirable by the Government of Lord Curzon. The Bengali anti- 
Partitionists suggested that alternative, but it was ‘ unanimously’ rejected by 
the Government of India, four years ago. And Nawab Sir Khwaja Selim- 
allah Bahadur, K. C. S. I. of Dacca, the Premier Muhammadan Noble of East 
Bengal, was the first to pronounce his benediction on the Government’s 
decision.’ | 


19. “‘ Now that the critical stage is past, and Lord Morley has promised 
our Muhammadan friends a separate representation 
The Reforms and at each rung of the electional ladder and. has held 
a Muhammadan demands. out to them concessions more than proportionate to 
_ Praja Bandhu (35), 7th their numbers, it is permissible to consider the whole 
‘oe Mar., Eng. cols. matter dispassionately from the standpoint of 
. national benefif and progress........... Speaking 
1) from an experience of nearly half a century, 1.e., fromthe time the Councils 
(la were formed up to the present day, we venture to assert that the Moslem 
| he population of India, as such, have no interests apart from those of the 
general Indian population.......... The proceedings of the Legislative Councils 
all over the country will fully bear us out in the matter. It may be allowed 
that among the several components of the nation, there may be a considerable 
diversity in viewing questions of general interest........... It is for the public 
benefit that all shades of opinion should be present at the discussion of public 
questions by the authorities. This end could easily have been secured by 
Lord Morley’s original proposal which made the election of a certain number 
etl of Muhammadans by the electoral colleges compulsory. The contention that 
A a these colleges being mostly composed of Hindus would vote for nomi- 
a : nees favouring their own view, is specious, having no support in the actual 
| ae experience of the past. It would be absurd to maintain that the late 
Pa Mr. Rahimtulla Saydni, or Mr. Justice Badrudin Tyebji, and the Hon’ble 
Nawab Syed Muhammad of Madras did not represent the general Muham- 
madan view ofthe public questions that came upin their time. As an 
English officer very pertinently remarks, more than five crores of our Moslem 
friends are Hindus by blood, they follow numerous Hindu customs, and. 
are intimately commingled with the general Hindu population. They 
are in all that constitutes character essentially Hindu. In Gujarat at least, 
Muhammadans have been elected to Local Boards and Municipalities by. 
' Hindus, and vice versa. There are thus no adequate grounds for the course. 
finally sanctioned by Lord Morley of allowing our Muhammadan friends not 
only separate electorates, but giving them an extent of representation dispro-. 
portionate to their numbers. Itis suspected that a few Anglo-Indians who are 
hostile to Indian progress and would be sorry to see the various races of India 
act in harmony have, for reasons of their own, supported the Muhammadan 
demand. Be the fact what it may, it is difficult to congratulate the organisers 
.of the Muhammadan agitation on their patriotism or fore-sight. The example 
of the small but enterprising Parsi community might have lentalesson. For a. 
long time, they hung on the skirts of the officials, and their leaders taught 
them to believe that their salvation as a race depended on the continuance of 
this narrow policy. The progress of enlightenment and sound ideas has dis- 
pelled these false illusions from among the Parsis, who are now ready to make 
common cane in all general questions with enlightened Indians of other: 
taces. We h hh our Muhammadan brethren will ere long see the unwisdom of 
_ their course. , hough, we disapprove of it, we are willing that the experiment. 
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_' should have a fair trial. Already there are signs that % considerable section 
-gmong them is adverse to the decision finally announced by Lord Morley, 
and we are afraid that further dissensions may ensue as the scheme is put 

to the test of actual trial.” 


20. “Itis but proper for the Mussalnians to claim their proper hate in 
the administration of the country........... But they 
a ae fine. cols ©), Claim special privileges and representation as Sidiarn. 
Pe oe ee madans. They forget that they are Indians first and 
Muhammadans next. Lord Morley in,plain words told the gentlemen who 
waited on him that his goal is the advancement of India as a whole and not 
the interests of any special class or creed. Representative institutions have 
come to stay in the world, and they are based on popular franchise. Commu- 
nities that have more people are entitled to have more representatives. The : 
interests of the minorities may be protected, but their claim to larger fae 
representation as a privileged class cannot be entertained. The recognition ee | 
of special interests is a death-blow to representative institutions. Class Eas 
privileges have brought the country to the present low level. If India is to rise 
once more among the scale of nations, she must be united. Every one who 
lives in India must feel that his duty to the motherland is stronger than his 
duty to his community........... Itis the sacred duty of every Indian to sink 
minor differences and work for the salvation of his motherland.” 


21. From the India Councils Bill it appears that Lord Morley has made 
oe the grave political blunder of yielding to the clamorous 
en en ee demands of the Moslem League, thereby making it 
clear that there exist two separate nations in India, and losing sight of the e 
political advancement of India as a whole. ‘The Bill provides for two separate T as 
electoral colleges to return Members to the Legislative Councils. The argument , 
advanced by the League is that as the Hindus in consequence of their numerical te 
strength will carry away the best prizes under the new scheme, it is necessary e 
that Muhammadan interests should be safeguarded. Inspite of Mr. Amir Ali 
and his colleagues not advancing any single instance to substantiate their 
argument, Lord Morley has yielded to this demand. He has been led to 
believe that the whole Muhammadan population of India counting over eight 
crores is represented by the Moslem League and the Conference held at 
Amritsar in December last, whose demands, if unsatisfied, will hamper 
the progress of the Reforms. Here we see Lord Morley’s weakness 
getting the better of his noble sentiments. Neither the Moslem League nor 
the Conference at Amritsar can be said to be representative of the Indian 
Muhammadan population. In spite of the representative character of those 
who lead the Congress, movement, and in spite of the unanimous support of 
the Indian press and the recognition of their policy by some of the noble- 
minded among Anglo-Indian administrators, the bureaucracy have ridiculed 
the Congress as an unrepresentative body of discontented B. A.’s. 
Is it, then, possible for the Moslem League to be _ recognised 
as a representative Muhammadan assembly? ‘The League have adduced 
no reasons for their policy of isolation. The Muhammadans also have 
factions and religious differences among them. Can the League be said to 
represent the Shiahs, Sunnis and followers of the Aga Khan, as also Moguls, 
Afghans, Arabs and Turks who number nearly 50 lakhs ? Will the differences 
vanish by the organisation of separate electoral colleges for Muhammadans ? 
The fact is, that the League has frightened Lord Morley into acquiescence. 
No Muhammadans would sit in the Nizam’s Legislative Council but for the 
Hindu vote. How then can it be that in British India the two races are 
disunited and that in the Nizam’s Dominion they work hand in hand ? 
Lord Morley by entertaining Mr. Amir Ali’s demands has spoiled his Reform 
scheme and done harm to the Indian nation. 


*22. ‘“ When the proper time arrives for an impartial historian to write i 

the political history of India .during the last thirty “a 

Gujarati (26), 14th years, it wiil be for him to decide in what proportion 
Mar., Eng. cols. the various communities in India have contributed 
| to the. cause of political reform which has, after 

- years of patient and self. sacrificing agitation, culminated in the concessions 
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x sf Mor! ® y's 5 despe atch. ‘We ‘are not sorry, but much eniea 

ubar repouitpaien, ‘who are now expatiating with 
ch persistence and with suddenly developed enthusiasm ‘on’ their 
ical pos ition rand importance, but who had forgotten them for 80 many 


- a years, have been awakened to a'sense of what is due at least to their own 


ont: ipfintinity:: Their representations are generally -based on racial lines and 


oO a i ‘eon siderations. ‘But it is satisfactory to find that: they too have hailed the 


yefoeme: as ‘a whole, though some of their demands for a share in the con- 
‘cessions do not seem ‘to err on the ‘side of modesty or moderation. . We! do 


“not blame them nor’do we wish to be‘hard upon them for assuming such an 
‘ attitude. Some of our rulers and some organs of Anglo-Indian opinion are 
~“more clever than many of our'speakers and writers can ever realise, 


and in the opinion of some experienced observers. it is not altogether an 
accidental phenomenon that Government and the Muhammadan community 
are now indulging in sudden outbursts of the feelings of confidence, solicitude 
and even affection for each other. We are afraid the thing is being overdone, 
and as years roll on, those Anglo-Indians who have induced the Muham- 


‘madan community to believe that a ‘T'yebjee or a Sayani, though he be a 


Muhammadan, cannot be its true representative if he is elected by a mixed 
electorate, and those Muhammadans who have re-echoed this cry with short- 
sighted enthusiasm, will find that the policy of patting on the back and 
allowing oneself to be treated to such an agreeable operation has peculiar 
dangers of its own which will not fail to develop in the fulness of time in a 
country of many races and creeds like India. The Rangoon ] Mussalmans 
claim special treatment for their community on the ground that they have 
been ‘loyal to a fault,’ and Mr. Syed Ali Imam, the Chairman of the 
Special Sub-Committee of the All-India Moslem League, has assured the 
Viceroy, in his representation on Lord Morley’s reforms, of the traditional 
loyalty of his community to the British Government and its religious obliga- 
tion to support the Ruler, and at the same time pointed out that Lord 
Morley’s scheme of electoral Colleges had created discontent, but that its 
spread has been stopped by his assuring reply to the Muhammadan deputation 
that. waited upon him.- Well, we are not at all sorry that the political 
consciousness of the Muhammadan community is being aroused. But those 
who are assisting its manifestation in particular forms will find perhaps 
a little too late that their intervention has led to developments they them- 
selves did not anticipate at the time.” 


*23. Mr. Shydmji Krishnavarma has founded a scholarship in the Oxford 
ERM ee MGS University to commemorate Herbert Spencer. 
on seeder he P the erbert Spencer was a true radical and preached 
Oxford University urging Many a time that it was tyrannical for one nation to 
the abolition of the Her- rule over another for ever. Mr. Krishnavarma, 
bert Spencer Scholarship attracted by the philosophy of Herbert Spencer, spent 
endowed by Mr. Shyémji money out of his own pocket to honour him. But it 
Krishnavarma. appears from the action taken by some Oxford 
Rdshtramat (45), 14th oyaduates that the Herbert Spencer scholarship is 
felt to be anuisance bythem. Mr. Krishnavarma had 
not made it a condition that an anarchist ora rebel should be granted the 
scholarship. Wedo not see why it should be insisted upon that the scholarship 
should be abolished when there is a perfect freedom of choice to select the 
scholar. It is also proposed that Babu Aravind’s name should be struck off the 
roll of Cambridge graduates. We are afraid both Oxford and Cambridge are a 
little off their heads. The present agitation only exhibits the narrow mind 
of the English inasmuch as Babu Aravind is not as yet convicted. It would be 
better for the English Universities to announce that he whose loyalty is not 
testified to by the bureaucrats would be deprived of his degree; and thus 
proclaim that in their eyes the qualification for obtaining a degree is not 


erudition but loyalty. 


*24,. “Tf there is one Indian whose deportation under the Regulation of 

at 1818 would be hailed with delight by all India, that 
Parsi (84), 14th Mar., man-is that implacable enemy of all law-abiding 
cata Indians, Shyémji Krishnavarma, who continues to 


which have for their aim the subversion of British authority in. India. « It 
is pleasant to hear that 109 members of the Oxford University have 
petitioned for the abolition of the Herbert Spencer Scholarship foutded 
by this fanatic. We sincerely trust that the ‘petition, will be entertained 
and that the scholarship will be abolished at once........... Krishnavarma 
cannot but be regarded as guilty ofruining the future of the youths 
he keeps at Highgate. _There is a more serious aspect. of the case also: 
Indians in England have hitherto been. treated in a very friendly manner—a 
manner often contrasted with the treatment they sometimes receive from 
some of the Anglo-Indians; but the India House is. now rightly coming to be 
regarded by the man in the street in London as an anarchist centre, and it 
would take but little to make the rabble see a public enemy in every dark- 
complexjoned man they came across. If such became the public attitude, it 
would make things very uncomfortable for the Indian visitor in England. 
This is the utmost that Krishnavarma’s infamous ‘patriotism’ is likely to 
effect, and he is certainly doing his utmost.” | PES 


25. We learn that an Anglo-Indian has been appointed to keep an eye 

: on the movements of Indian students in England. 

Alleged shadowing of Tt is not yet known as to what class of students are 
ae students in Eng- to be subjected to his in a ah 2 not very 
; much object to Government scholars being subject 
— sel ee to some kind of censorship. But those students hire 
have goneto England at their own expense would 
certainly not like to have any restrictions placed on them from official 
quarters in the free country of England. The appointment of an Indian of 
experience to the newly created post would have mitigated the evil of the 


innovation to some extent. 


26. In an article entitled “Indian Administration and Art” Mr. E. B. 
Havell writes :—** There can be no doubt that the 


Defective education of Government of our Indian Empire, always a respon- 


the Anglo-Indian official. -Leyeg | ; a 
Hast and Wet (3). tot sibility of the first magnitude, is daily becoming 


Mar more and more involved in difficulties which are the 
inevitable result of the methods deliberately chosen 
‘by the statesmen upon whose shoulders that responsibility has rested....... iw 


In-the right solution of those difficulties lies not only the safety of the British 
Empire, but the happiness and prosperity of a great portion of the human 
race. ‘I'wo schools of political thought, very widely apart from each other, 
have made their views prominent in the discussion of this great question. 
The one, representing Mr. Kipling’s philosophy of imperialism, shouts ‘ Rule 
Britannia,’ and with one hand on the sword-hilt declares that there isa gulf 
between East and West which never can be bridged: the other, with a firm 
faith in the democratic ideal, is ready to risk everything in applying the 
modern European panacea of self-government to India. In both of these 


schools there is that insularity of thought which, though it has doubtless 


helped conspicuously in the building up of the British Empire, may prove to 
be the most potent element in its undoing.......... We never have ruled, 
and never will rule, India, by the sword. Even an unarmed population, 
when roused, may prove irresistible : the appeal to force as the final arbitra- 
ment is only a provocation for the anarchist bomb. The democratic ideal is 
much more reasonable, and not so foreign to Indian political traditions as is 
generally assumed, but it is hardly less difficult in the application. It might 
be easy to placate the most clamorous secticn of the Indian community by 
giving it a larger share in the flesh-pots of Egypt, but it is only too probable 


that by doing so we should alienate other less vocal, but probably more power- 


ful, sections whose interests would be disturbed by such a concession to 
democratic principles........... The tendency which is the inherent vice of all 
bureaucratic institutions—to drift out of touch with popular sentiment—has 
for many years past been bringing the whole European administration of India 
into a state of isolation, which not only seriously impairs the efficiency of 


departmental machinery, but threatens the stability of the whole empire ; for 


nothing canbe more dangerous than the growth of mutual distrust and 
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ng A sflo-Tndians. and educated Indians, and the. ore of 
munities to form themselves into separate and hostile camps. 
chere “18 & wid ily preva. ent idea among Anglo-Indians that the chief blame 
This state of: things lies atthe door of the present Indian educational system. 
tap era van’ ainful experience ofthe manifold evils of that system, 
‘hs ‘am not disposed to minimise them, but I think there is an aspect of the ques- 
_ tion which is generally overlooked by would-be educational reformers, an aspect 
-ypon which my special experience in art education may throw some much- 
 feeded light. The most enlightened Europeans and Indians are agreed upon 
one point, that education is one of the greatest blessings of civilisation. 
Indeed, Hindu philosophy declares avidyd, or ignorance, to be the root of all 
suffering and all evil in this life—but is not the need of better education just 
as pressing for the European in India, as it isfor the Indian? It is surely 
just as vital for the good Government of India that European officials in every 
position should be instructed in the history of Indian civilisation, art, ethics 
and religion, as it is that Indians should acquire a thorough knowledge of 
Kuropean life and ideas........... The education of the Anglo-Indian official 
has not kept pace with that of the Indian. In fact,if the truth were said, 
we should have to acknowledge that in many essential respects the present 


Huropean Civilian is far less efficient than his predecessor ; not from any fault 
of his, but from the inherent defects of the system under which he 


works, and from the radical errors of the policy by which he is governed. 
In the pre-Mutiny days the education of the European official really 
began when he landed in India. He quickly learnt to regard India as 
his adopted country, became expert in the vernacular languages, took an 
interest in native life, literature, art and religious ideas, and in his relations 


with the people generally erred on the side of excessive intimacy rather than 


aloofness. Now, the education of the competition-wallah, in too many 
cases, practically ends when he leaves England. When he arrives in India 
he becomes part of the official machine, and only knows Indian life and 
thought so far as the administrative machinery brings him into contact with 
it—a connection which is hardly calculated to arouse either his sympathy or 


‘interest. In his official relations with the people he is often a mere tool in the 


hands of the half-educated, Anglicised clerks, and the smaller officials by 
whom he is surrounded ; and in the scanty intervals of leisure which drudgery 


-of official routine permits, he retires. to his club—to the society of his fellow- 


Europeans. Once within the portals of that essentially British institution he 
is as distant from all that really concerns India as he was when he left Kurope 
and will be when he returns........... [tis not surprising, under these 


-circumstances, that mutual distrust between EKuropeans and Indians. 


increases. rather than diminishes; that officials of all grades are so 
occupied with doing the things which matter little, that they have no 
time for the things which matter much; and that the Government of 
the country becomes more and more difficult every day, owing to the 
suspicion with which every official reform is regarded, and the inability 
‘of its officers to keep in touch with popular feeling Spr ere Ever since 
‘Macaulay’ s time, the whole policy of the Indian administration has been ruled 
by the ‘famous minute,’ in which, after an ex parte discussion of the relative © 
merits of European and Indian ideas of civilisation, the Legal Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council decided, once and for all, that: East could only meet West. 
by abandoning all its own literature, its own art, and all the fruits of the 
experience of life which previous eenerations, for untold centuries, had 
bequeathed to the present one........... The. Decentralisation Commission 
‘may relieve the British official of some of the burden of senseless routine 
‘work under which he now suffers, but neither this nor a more liberal 
distribution of departmental loaves and fishes among educated Indians, 
nor the extension of representative institutions, will allay the present. 
- unrest, as long as Macaulay’s short-sighted and ignorant policy is 
“persisted in. The British official is now at a complete disadvantage 
compared with the educated Indian in dealing with the Indian masses: 
his education is too one-sided. For though the average educated 
Indian is generally content to take Indian civilisation at Macaulay’s valuation, 
! there is, fortunately for humanity’ s sake, an increasing number who combine- 
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with European culture a deep knowledge and reverence for the civilisation 
of India. Thus, while the influence of the English-educated Indian with the 
masses is constantly increasing, that of the European official, with his aloof- 
ness and indifference to all that is not British, is as steadily declining. 
It does not require much political foresight to realise that. in these circum- 
stances any concession to the democraticideal of government in India is likely 
to lead to an aggravation, rather than a diminution, of present difficulties, 
unless at the same time a serious effort is made to make the training of 
European officers more adaptable to Indian conditions, to bring the whole 
policy of Government into greater harmony with the spirit of Indian civilisa- 
tion, so that the best Huropean officers may have at least as much knowledge 
and understanding of Indian institutions and Indian ideals as the best 
educated Indians now have.’ 


*27. “In the House of Commons Mr. Buchanan replying to questions 
regarding repressive action in India said, the arrests 
ssliey of Goverkinsth ia in India were made in order to secure India from 
regards political deportees. internal commotion. Lord Morley, he said, thought 
Mahrdtta (9), 14th 1% undesirable to make a statement of the particular 
Mar. grounds for action in each case. It is understood 
_ that the information is refused on grounds of public 
interest. In replying to the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s interpellations about 
the deportees in the Viceregal Council Government said that they were 
unable to make any statement regarding the release of State prisoners. 
While moving the third reading of the India Councils Bill, Lord Morley, 
referring to the abatement of the tension whichhe Bill has produced, 
read the substance of an account which he had received on the 6th 
March: ‘The insinuation that Indian leaders are still unwilling 
to denounce outrages is untrue, so | am assured. ‘The Moderates are sincere 
in their wish to assist in putting down anarchy. India is not in a state of 
insurrection. While further political outrages may be expected, the Govern- 
ment do not believe that they are instigated by any political party of the 
least importance. ‘They will not justify the belief that there is widespread 
sedition and disloyalty on the part of the political leaders or that the general 
state of the country 1s dangerous. Any retardation or whittling down of 
the Bill would impair what was satisfactory in that account.’ So after all, 
Government have found out that 1t was not the political agitators, from the 
smooth Legislative Councillor to the humblest street-preacher, who were at. 
the bottom of the bomb outrages! And yet so many sedition-prosecutions, 
so many arrests and house-searches, and so many deportations! Such 
repressive unjustifiable conduct on the part of Government is the result 
of their putting implicit confidence on the reports of interested and 
corrupt informers. ‘The facts relating to the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai 
are a severe commentary on the policy pursued by a government frightened 
out of its wits by rumours spread by low underlings. Now that Government. 
think that ‘sedition, ‘disloyalty’ and the supposed ‘dangerous’ state 
of the country are all over, and that political agitators have not the least 
hand in the chimerical conspiracy which Government were asked to believe 
to exist actually, would it npt be perfectly just and reasonable for Govern- 
ment to release at once all those. convicts and deportees who have fallen 
totally undeserved victims to the groundless policy of a terrified Government ? 
Will the Indian Government now rise to the occasion and in releasing the 
persecuted persons show that they are open to correction, are guided more by 
considerations of fairness and justice than by false notions of prestige ? ”’ 


Alleged inconsistent 


*98. The Kesari continues its series of articles on Ireland and India 
and dwells on the point of difference between the 
Alleged ill effects of Yrelative condition of the two countries :—There has 


British rule in Ireland. been no religious persecution by the English in India. 
Kesart (121), 16th The English carry out of India her wealth and treat 
Mar. the children of the soil unfairly in making the revenue 


| and military appointments. But they follow a 
sympathetic policy in religious matters. The reasons for the above attitude 
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Lig pn aze har a." oo "heel pe Mme go ot came “over to India as 
, 5nd CO! requ . more than ‘ical colonisation, a conciliatory 
At ine lo-Indians behave arrogantly with the Indians, 
t tb 6 concerned to retaliate on the spot. The same laws 
theoretically Indians and the English, but the difference is evinced in 
tering them: Favouritism is rampant as far as appointments, honours 
profit able nat are concerned. But our condition is far superior 
hat of the Trish under the Penal laws. The Irish had to struggle for 
.  eenturies to attain to our present position in agrarian matters. The private 
ee _ ownership of land was an admitted fact days ago in India though the Land 
Revenue Act aimed a blow at it. Government have passed various laws to 
_.... ~~ improve the condition of agriculturists and protect them from the rapacity 
ake of the Zamindars. Whether landholders as a class are subjected to injustice 
oe by the operation of these laws and whether Government are themselves 
prepared to stand by the test they have imposed on others, whether they are 
: | willing to levy fair assessment just as they have asked the Zamindars to 
ue demand fair rents, are questions beside the point. If the revenue policy of 
Government remains unchanged, the discontent of the Irish agriculturists 
may find a counter-part in India. : We are more backward than the Irish in 
point of education. In India the question between Government 
- and people is not one of religious education, but national education. 
: It is more a political than an educational problem with us. The 
: national educational institutions are being persecuted in India, and Gov- 
ernment, getting more and more suspicious, are likely to persecute them 
still more. The disestablishment of the church is not in India so keen 
a question as in Ireland, as the expenditure incurred is trifling and Govern- 
ment spend also something in aid of Hindu temples and Muhammadan 
- mosques. Politically, the Irish are better off than Indians. 57 per cent. 
of the Irish population are closely knitted together by the religious bond. 
In India, the Hindus alone are divided into hundreds of castes and creeds. 
ape in spite of all this factious spirit, the national idea is taking root 
in India.” 


“A family of the merciful.” 3 | 
Sind Shewak (50), 8th Feb. 29. <A family of the merciful. 


(1) Merciful is Lord Curzon, 
Who cut Bengal into two. ' 


(2) Merciful is Fuller Sahib, 
With whom Barisal did not agree. 


(3) Merciful is Andrew Fraser, 
Who struck at swadeshi. 


(4) Merciful is Mr. Kemp, 
7 Who imposed a fine upon Surendranath. 


. (5) Merciful is Kingsford, 
Ph Who made jails for the natives. 


(6) Merciful is the famous Norton, 
Who drove the bullocks of bombs. 


(7) Merciful is Sydenham Clarke, 
Who sent Tilak to a far off country. 


Bee, _ (8) Merciful is the Pioneer, | 
oo Who is full of fury against the natives. 


(9) Merciful is Mr. Monte, 
Who spirited away Lajpat and Ajit. 


og (10) Merciful is Lord Minto, 
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(11) Merciful is Morley, the never-to-be-forgotten, 
Who with his reforms satisfied our souls. 


(12) Merciful is Government, _ 
Which dug the wells of famine and aioibée. 


| Proofs and news. 


: Under the protection of the merciful ma-l bdp Government (dinigracod for 
nothing) India has been reduced to this condition. The number of persons 
killed by wild animals was 2,086 in 1906 and 1,966 in 1907. Every year on 
an average 10 lakhs of men die of famine. The total number of deaths from 
plague from 1896 is 50 lakhs—yet, if we complain, our heads are off; if we 
remain silent, the above is our fate. 


30. In an article entitled “ The present day education and its aims,’ 
the Sindh Shewak writes:—There are hana 
Government must de- defects in the education that is imparted in schools 
— —— before they now-a-days. What do children learn there? They 
oT ge - Shewak (60), 9%e taught that their fore-fathers were great fools, 
15th Feb. ’ their gurus great cheats and that their Shastras are 
all myths. There are histories which contain 
exaggerated accounts of the misdeeds of certain kings, a perusal of which is 
apt to create ill-feeling among the different sections cf the community. This 
serves the purpose of the strangers. ‘The other evil result of this education 
is that the boy looks down upon his own industries and arts to the great 
prejudice of the prosperity of the country. It is contended that obedience to 
certain circulars is enforced with a view to keeping students away from 
politics and making them respectful to their elders. ‘T'o our mind this 
contention is ridiculous. Man pays homage to excellence wherever it 
may be found. This is only natural, and it is absurd for anybody to expect 
loyalty to himself when he does not possess the requisite worth. Men will 
not become loyal simply by being educated in the way in which they are 
being educated at present. There can be no loyalty on the part of the people 
unless there is corresponding worth on the side of Government. The Hindu 
religion, no doubt, enjoins loyalty, but only in cases in which there is merit to sa 
deserve it. The king has a claim to the allegiance of his subjects only so long 
as he rules in accordance with their wishes. To be faithful to an 
undeserving king is to pay homage to demerit, which is a great sin. Ii Bae 
Government want the people to be loyal they must give them the right sort i Hee: 
of education, an education which will make men of them. The present Rearee 
system must be abandoned; it only puts a premium upon hypocrisy, and 
stunts the moral and mental growth of the students. 
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*31. The Navsdri Patrika writes in its weekly humorous column :— 
. Might is right in Persia to-day. A hundred news- 
Comparison between panermen there have been blown up at the can- 


Rag verge + ceca non’s mouth! In comparison with this piece of 
ss Navsdri Patrika (77) tyranny, our Government can be called even merci-« 
14th Mar. 3 ’ ful. Why, here the journalist’s punishment consists Bes aha 

of gagging, forfeiture of property, at the most of By ae 
transportation, and very rarely of the extreme penalty! Then what is the i 
reason that our people are not grateful for all this mercy shown by our Govern- if 


ment ? 


cae»: 


32. Summer which is fast approaching is the season when the fierce 
. rays of the sun set the earth ablaze turning it into 
Reflections on the Holt 4 ‘smithy. Though such a season makes the frail 
U7 akti (85). 6th Mar, Uneasy, its recurrence is essential in this that if it is 

; very hot it brings in its train the monsoon. 
The Holi day falls in the beginning of this season and is the sign for us 
to be prepared to bear the heat when it is at its highest. To save them- 
selves from this heat the Aryans of yore used to worship fire on this 
day. Fire-worship and devotion to one’s duty were the pivotal points of 
their lives. Every one on attaining the age of discretion began worship- 
ping fire to seek. benediction and invocation to befit himself for the service 


da 


our inward eye, that kills our evil passions, that unites us all by making the 
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pulsations of our hearts throb quickly; this fire worshipped by the great. 


rishis and patriots of old has once more been kindled among us. Readers! 


Let us worship this powerful and luminous fire of patriotism and religion 
that we may be disposed to lend a helping hand to one another in these 
troublous times. “QO Lord Fire, for whom vows are taken! I will act up 
to my vows. Enable me to fulfil them, so that I may be delivered fiom 
falsehood and findtruth.” _. 


83. “ Kuropean scholars, try as they may to adopt the impartial historical 
attitude, cannot divest themselves so completely of 


_. Unifying effects of @ their racial characteristics as to allow them to write 


rt amen ” history of 4 history of India with scrupulous honesty. Their 


Oniental Review (11), sincerity of purpose is not to be doubted. It is their 


10th Mar. mental perspective which is at fault....... 3 WHat 


| ever it be, surely no one will agree with the theory 
of Mr. Risley that a national history of India, if such a thing is possible, will 
not be beneficial to Indian people nor will it infuse patriotism in them. The 
contention upon which such a theory is based is that Indian people were 


and are a congeries of racial units ready to rush at one another’s 


throat but for some intervening influence. For a national history to he 
possible it is not required that all the different units must have united them- 
selves as a nation at the period of which the history may be a record. This. 


condition was not fulfilled by Italy, Greece or even by England. All these 


countries. at some period or other of their history were disunited. The 
national idea dawned later on. Not so with India. In the remote past 
there was a vivid perception of the idea of nationality which afterwards grew 


“dim, but was never obliterated. Such a national history is possible, and will 


do much towards creating a unifying tie of brotherhood. As to patriotism, 
what people can remain blind to this feeling when vistas of the glorious and 
unforgettable past open before them? Surely Indian people have no small 
cause to be proud of their past, considering the rich heritage it has given to 
the world in the form of religion, philosophy and science. Differences. 
between the Hindus and the Muhammadans do not preclude them from 


loving their. motherland passionately and even cherishing the period which 


saw the sovereignty of the one or the other dominating in India.” 


34. “Weare used to hear Government officers habitually declaring 
themselves as the best friends of swadeshit while their - 


actions do not appear in all respects to conform to. 


—— ee S0Gik WORKS.....054; This state of things is due, 
0 an du Prakdsh (43), 10th 2028 other things, to the comparative indifference 


Mar., Eng. cols.; Dnydn of Government officers towards the promotion of 
Prakash (41), 13th Mar. industries and manufactures in India, and their un- 
willingness or inability to take active steps towards 
checking foreign competition. If we carefully look 


into the history of the last forty or fifty years, we see that our much abused 


Government officers had to fight a strenuous swadeshi battle in one important 


-matter, and that they have now come out of the struggle almost crowned with 


success........ If the history of the laudable efforts made during this period by 


‘the Government of India to secure recognition from the Secretary of State of 


the principle of local purchase of Government stores in the interest of true 
economy be made known to the public at large, much of the misconception 


-and prejudice about the attitude of Government officers towards swadeshi would 
-disappear......:... . It.is neither in the spirit of hostility to the self-denying 


AY 


efforts of a large number of our countrymen nor in the self debasing spirit ofa 
cringing sycophant, that we proceed to detail a few facts in the Government 
of India’s struggle. with the India Office. Another object which has led us in 
re-opening this question of Government Stores is that we may be able to show 
to our countrymen a vast new field for swadesht activities. It will be remem- 


bered that a short time ago, the committee appointed to inquire into the question - 


of obtaining Government Stores had submittéd its report to the Government, of 
India, but Government do not think it advisable to enlighten the public on 
the matter of the recommendations made by the Committee. It is, however, 
shrewdly guessed that the report in question has made some sweeping sugges- 
tions in the present method of obtaining Government Stores which the 
authorities are not prepared to adopt from some consideration or other. If 
this is so, it is necessary for us to bring to the notice of the present authorities 
the benevolent intentions and sincere efforts of their predecessors, and to 
request them not to depart from that generous policy inaugurated and 
supported by. such men as the Marquis’ of Salisbury, Lord Mayo, 
«Lord Ripon, Sir R. B. Chapman and others. The subject is thus a 
very important one and deserves careful attention from all concerned.” 
[The Dnydn Prakdsh writes:—It should be borne in mind that although 
Indians ardently desire that Government should encourage Indian industry 
by purchasing indigenous articles even at some sacrifice, the hands of the 
Government of India are not free in the matter. So long also as India is 
wedded to the principle of Free-trade, it is futile to hope for any special 
encouragement from Government. The circular of Lord Morley has at any 
rate sufficiently shown that the attitude of Government towards swadeshism 
is not inconsistent. Yet we sincerely hope that while enforcing the new 
regulations for the purchass of Indian articles Government will not fail to 
show greater liberality.| 


*35. We have to ocnamdelate the slits as well as Lords Morley 
enka Ramickde (0. and Minto on the recognition of the justice of the 
15th ng demand for the purchase as far as possible in India 
of articles required for the use of Government 
offices. ‘T’his action on their part shows that they are hearty friends of true 
swadesht. It now rests with the public to prove that they are worthy of the 
concession made to them. We do not see anything improper in the condition 
annexed to this concession that the indigenous article should be equal in 
quality toand not higher in price than the “foreign article. No doubt, from the 
Indian standpoint, we could have wished that for some time at least they had 
allowed some concession in the matter of price to swadesht goods in order to 
foster Indian industries, but we should not at the same time forget that under 
no circumstances can we expect the British Government to allow protection 
against England itself. We should, therefore, accept with thanks the small 
mercy that has been extended to us. -The unfair principle which used to 
obtain in the times of Lord Cross and Lord George Hamilton has now been 
done away with, and a duty now devolves upon the leaders of the swadeshi 
movement so to work as to leave no reason for some narrow-minded Secretary 
of State in future to revoke this concession. ‘The introduction of the new 
principle will also be useful in fostering Indian industries ‘by attracting 
foreign capital into the country. The Native Chamber of Commerce will, we 
trust, discharge their duty by forwarding their thanks on behalf of the Indian 
public to the Indian Government and the Secretary of State. 


86. “The orders of the Secretary of State on the recommendation of 

: a the committee of 1906 on the purchase of stores for 
anesenntcas dh sil (45) Government departments show the increased tendency 
13th Mar — ’ of Government to patronise swadesht products. The 
Z Secretary of State suggests the modification of existing 

rules so as to give preference to articles manufactured in India from Indian mate- 


rials provided that the quality is sufficiently good, and the price not unfavour- | 


able, and to give greater encouragement to the purchase in India of articles 
which are either produced or manufactured locally. Similarly the rules 
require that the articles manufactured in India from imported materials shall 
in preference be purchased in India when the price is as low as that at which 
articles of a similar quality can be obtained at aa India Office. There 
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warning | he rest: ‘hess ava some other rules are anerely experimental 
md not final. When these two recommendations are: considered = side 
by side, the conch sion. ‘which oné is driven to is that. indigenous Indian 
articles ar 96 purchased, ‘ even at some little sacrifice. But this is an 


inferenc to be Graven, and we wish Government will be more explicit on the 


_ Government have somehow or other, willingly or unwillingly,.come to 


| cont the necessity of encouraging and patronising swadeshi articles by 


giving preference to them. Then why not raise a protective tariff for 
the purpose of aiding Indian industries and manufactures, and solve the whole 
question in a simple, fair and straightforward way ? Such a system of pro- 
tection would go'a great deal towards solving the economic problem of India 
and would ensure more cordial relations between the two countries. The 
steady support which is being given to the swadeshi-boycott movement by 
the people at large has led even the Secretary of State to look favourably 
at the movement. This is the by-product of the movement and justifies the 
economics of Indian nationalism.” {The Rdshtramat writes :—We do not see 
any reason why the Moderates should go into ecstasies over Lord Morley’s 
resolution to purchase Indian made goods for the supply of Indian Govern- 
ment. The resolution is meant as an encouragement to English capitalists 
to open new factories in India, and does not promise to favour our indigenous 
industries. | 


37. In the course of a long article the Jain observes :—The real cause 
| of the rapid progress of Japan is to be found in the 
Alleged necessity of sadeshi Government which is ruling it. Without 
spreading the swadesht 4 s»adeshi Government its industries would not have 
and boycott movements. ) 
Jain (177), 7th Mar. received the impetus so necessary for their growth. 
But only a swadeshti Government favours swadeshi, 
and hence looking to the fact that the administration of India is under the 
control of England, it is very easy to answer the question whether England 
would in the first instance protect her own commerce or encourage that of 
India. The members of Parliament are the representatives of the British 
merchants who are doing an enormous business with India, and the members 
are, therefore, ‘always alert in the interests of their electors. In order to 
favour their interests, an excise of 35 per cent. has already been imposed 
on Indian cotton goods, and a policy of Free-trade inconsistently persisted in. 
The results, though extremely profitable ts England, have proved disastrous for 
India. It is to remedy these that the leaders of the nation inaugurated the 
swadeshi movement. But in order to support it the boycott of foreign goods 
was necessary, and so we fail to see the evil which the Madras Congress finds 
in this honest and noble movement. Further, had it not been for the foreign 
Government we think boycott would have already found universal approval 


amongst us. We must, therefore, further this movement even though we may 
_ have to sacrifice our self-interest in the cause. We must show Government 


what we are capable of doing, and then we may expect them to espouse our 
cause. So long*as we remain inactive and look to others for help, Government 


will do little or nothing to help the swadesht movement. 


*38. The public are deeply grieved to learn that Miss Clarke is seriously 

a ill and that her condition causes grave anxiety. 
Expressions of sympa- Besides the manifold obligations under which we 
thy yisthaced agg 3 have been laid by His Excellency, the goodness of 
rag ple Miss Clarke has produced a deep impression upon 
Bombay Samdchdr (60), Our minds. Despite the existence of a difference of 
17th Mar.: Sdnj Varta- Opinion between His Excellency and the people over 
man (37), 16th Mar.; Akh- grave administrative questions, the goodness and 


bdr-e-Souddgar (20), 17th sympathy personally evinced by His Excellency and 


Mar:, Eng. cols.; Jdm-e- jig daughter have prevented any ill-feeling being 


Jamshed (30), 17th Mar. : 
Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr (175), caused in-our minds. They have ever been ready 


17th Mar.; Urdu Daily ‘*0 ™'x freely with the masses, to exchange views 
(176), 17th Mar. with them and to claim no higher privilege than 
that cf an elder :brother or sister. Both have 


taken it as a part of their mission to bridge over the unfortunate social gulf 


between: Indians and Anglo-Indians, and hence they have been ever anxious 
to encourage mixed ne at social and other functions. It is, therefore, 


‘ 


oe 


» fr, :. F tas age 


only natural that all classes should send forth their. united’ praYers to the 
Almighty to gladden their hearts by bestowing speedy recovery upon Miss 
Clarke. [The Sdny Vartamdn sympathises with His Excellency in the 
serious illness of his daughter and prays that she may soon regain health. 
The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes:—'‘ We most sincerely pray that Miss Clarke 
may soon recover and that the darkness which enveloped His Excellency 
only the other day will not be made darker.’ The Jdm-e-Jamshed appeals 
to the members of the Parsi community to send forth fervent prayers 
to the Almighty for the early recovery of Miss Clarke. The Sultdn-ul-Akhbdar 
and the Urdu Daily express their deep regret at the news of Miss Clarke’s 
iulness and also their respectful sympathy with His Excellency the:Governor 
in his anxiety for his daughter.| 


39. It is most gratifying to note that our popular and learned Governor 

His Excellency Sir George Clarke has very kindly 

Appreciation of His given his patronage to the historical monthly 
Excellency Sir, George magazine, the Itihds Sangraha, which publishes very 
Clarke's patronage of the yaluable historical documents and letters from the 


Itthds Sangraha, an : ae 
histotiodl tnawheliie peb- daftar of Nana Fadnavis and froni other similar 


lished in Bombay. sources and also contains beautiful pictures of 
Dnydn Prakdsh (41),. historical value. None of His Excellency’s pre- 
10th Mar. decessors, except Sir Bartle Frere, is known to have 


evinced a taste for such historical research. Sir 
Bartle during his term of office as Governor of Bombay spared no pains to 
see historical writings and other documents of antiquity published and also 
gave an annual grant to the Royal Asiatic Society for the purpose. The 
object, of course, of His Excellency Sir George Clarke in giving his support 
to the above magazine is to give a stimulus to antiquarian research, and to 
create a taste among the people for such literature. May the magazine 
prosper and save the useful and valuable materials of Maratha history 
from being lost. 


40. Despite the loud talk about the conceding of the privilege of 
“local option ” m Abkaéri matters to the people, it 
Comments on the repre-_ is regrettable that the representation of hundreds of 
sentation of Bombay mill-  mij]-hands to the local Government praying for the 
hands to have 7. ae closing of liquor-shops in Bombay City during the 
a ong. ee A holidays should have been treated with such 
olidays. a 
Bombay Samdchdr (60), COldness by the authorities. There was nothin 
9th Mar. | unjust or objectionable in the demand of the mill- 
hands nor did it involve a novel departure in principle. 
Yet it is inexplicable why the authorities should have refused to take any 
action in the matter. There is no doubt that much of the disturbance, 
mischief and indecent behaviour observed during the Hol: holidays is attribut- 
able to the free use of liquor by the lower classes. If this the primary cause 
of the mischief remains unremedied and Government simply resort to the 
expedient of hauling up the evil-doers before a court of law and getting them 
punished, the action of the authorities can in no way be defended. With 
a view to abate the nuisance appreciably it is incumbent upon the authorities 
to do away with the cause of the mischief and prevent the masses from being 
led astray. There is nothing new in the demand put forward by the mill- 
hands, for liquor-shops are ordered to be closed for several days during the 
Moharram also. We wish the matter will not be allowed to rest here, but the 
Temperance Association will take it up and as a part of the privileges coming 
under the principle of “local option’ get the demand of the mill-hands 
sanctioned at the hands of the authorities. The Honourable Members of 
Council will also, we trust, interpellate Government on the subject and have 
the attitude of the Abkari officials sufficiently explained. The plea of loss to 
Abkari farmers, if the liquor-shops are closed, is untenable inasmuch as they 
have to pay duty in proportion to the consumption of liquor only. Ifin spite 
of this fact there is a loss to the farmers Government should compensate 
them in order to satisfy the demands of a large section of the populace. 
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prohibited to leave the city of Bombay even on urgent domestic business 


7 « deputation of English Temperence workers waited 
upon Lord Morley and suggested to him some 
nts on the Secre- urgent and necessary reforms in the Abkari adminis- 
OF Neate & repty to the. tration and policy of the Government of India. Sir 

erance workers re 0° erbert Roberts and Mr. H.J. Wilson were the 
Adkiri of the Principal spokesmen of the deputation. They im- 
ernment of India, ..-: Pressed on the mind of the Secretary of State the 


ek 


| - Makrdtta (9), 14th fact that the vast majority of the people of India are 
MM HT total abstainers by religion, race, habit and custom. 
Lae cee They also referred to the false and mischievous 


notion among the ignorant masses about the preventive merits of alcohol 
against plague, and requested Lord Morley to recommend the reduction of 
liquor-shops in plague-stricken districts. They further suggested the appoint- 
ment of another Excise Committee to investigate and report upon the whole 


_ Abkari policy of Government. The Government of India gave a lengthy reply 


to these suggestions and criticisms, which, together with other papers 
relating to this subject, has been issued as a Parliamentary White-Book. 
A short summary of the reply published in the latest issue of India ‘ 
shows how Government are hopelessly incapable of. appreciating the real 
significance of the mental attitude of the Indian people with regard to this 
most important public question. The Government of India, we are told, 
strongly object -to the proposal of appointing another Excise Committee, not 
because the Abkari Department is faultless and has no room for improvement, 
but because, forsooth, such action is likely to offer fresl material for political 
agitation. If Government have a clear conscience in this respect, they instead 
of fighting shy of this political agitation should have welcomed the appoint- 
ment.of the proposed committee, as it would have afforded them an opportunity 
of vindicating the much talked of soundness of their Abkari policy. Moreover, 
it is inconceivable how a Government which almost recklessly furnishes 
abundant materia! for political agitation, in the form of new repressive laws, 
deportations and trials for so-called sedition, can conscientiously object to a 
fresh enquiry on the childish excuse of the policy of ‘letting sleeping dogs lie.’ 
seeseseee After all it comes to this, that our benign and Christian Governmeni in 
order to satisfy the thirst of the ‘legitimate consumers’ in the aboriginal 
races, lower classes of the Hindus, and their favourite Sikhs, are not prepared 
to deal a death-blow to this ‘dire new additonal plague’! Surely the enquiry 
by the proposed Excise Committee would aot have offered more material for 
political agitation and consequent public dissatisfaction, than these specious 
and intemperate arguments of Government are likely to do.” 


42. “Under the system now in vogue, the dealer in country tobacco 

has to labour under a very vexatious set of restric- 

_ Alleged grievances of tions which are, to sav the least, unfair and 
act 0 country ynjust. The did? seller before obtaining a license has. 
bo Tada Prakéshs (43) solemnly to declare that he would never claim to be 
11th Mar., Eng. cols. . ‘the owner of the license sought to be obtained, 
that his heirs would ‘ have no claim or right to the 

| license,’ that he would give up his other occupations 
and ‘live at and manage the shop solely and personally’ and so on. There 
seems to be no regular system of granting licenses, their issue depending in 
most cases on the discretion or fancy of Customs officers. The licensee is 


without the written permission of the Collector of Customs. If a trader 
wishes to transfer a quantity of tobacco from one part of the town to another, 
he.is to do it under the written permission of the Customs authorities, which 
‘permission is said to hold good only for one day. In the matter of offences 
against the present Tobacco Duty_Act, the Customs officers are given powers 
fo try such offences.and to punish them in any way they please without. 
‘any fear of appeals being made cn their decisions.......... Another curious 
feature: of these restrictions is that they make an invidious distinction 
‘between country tobacco and foreign tobacco—the latter enjoying advan- 
tages .over the {former as regards Customs restrictions............ Are not. 
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Government bound to make some arrangements which will prevent the Corpora- 
tion from continuing the present preposterous system? We hope that in the 
interests of a large body of poor mill-hands, coolies, Jabourers, domestic 
servants, artisans, &c., who find relief in the soothing bidi after their day’s 
labour, the Government of Bombay will seo t that by the change of hands the 
tobacco tax will prove less vexatious than before.” 


43. Itis to be deeply regretted that ‘the Privy Conniil has at last 
4 rejected Mr. Tilak’s appeal. In view of the fact that 
Comments on the rejsc- there were several important points and especially 
or a’ watics rivy oa that of the misjoinder and trial of charges under 
of eee ee sections 124A and 153A, the Privy Council, we think, 
Bhala (103), lith Mar. Si yated larnege Aly 
has erred in rejecting it. Thus there is no legal 
course open for, Mr. Tilak for his release. It is only possible either 
when he serves out his term of imprisonment, or if Government show mercy 
to him. Be that as it may, there is one relieving feature in his punishment 
that his sentence has been commuted by Government to simple imprisonment 
and that ke has been provided with a Brahmin cook and a servant. For this 
act of grace we most unreservedly thank Government. Mr. Tilak, too, has 
turned the above concession to good account by commencing to write a very 
useful and learned book on the ethics of the Bhagavat Gita. 


#44, It is to be regretted that the appeals of Messrs. Tilak and Paranjpe 
have been refused by the Privy Council. Wé@, how- 
Arunodaya (99), 15th ever, hope that the appeals made by these worthy 
Mar. gentlemen to the Indian public will not be forgotten. 
It is needless to remind the people that they are 
required to promote the country’s cause and to cherish a love for it. The 
disregard of their exhortation will inflict greater pain upon our esteemed 
leaders than will the disposal of their appeals by the Privy Council. We 
should strenuously persist in our endeavours for gaining self-government by 
resorting to constitutional agitation, without being deceived by the mook- 
concessions of Lord Morley or resorting to violent methods. Even sensible 
Englishmen are of opinion that the extent of our political concessions will 
depend upon the courage and perseverance we display in our demands. 


*45. “Judgment was delivered on the 8th instant in the case of 
_, Mr. Babasahib Khare of Nasik who was charged 
. peace on the Nasik witlr being in the habit of making seditious speeches 
” Sichediia (9), 14th falling within section 124A, Indian Penal Code, and 
gies ene - he was ordered to execute a personal recognizance in 
Rs. 2,000 to be of good behaviour for one year, with 
two substantial and respectable securities of Rs. 1,000 each, under sections 
108 and 118, Criminal Procedure Code. The evidence about the speeches was 
all police evidence, the reports not being verbatim and the notes being made 
in long hand. In the course of his judgment, the District Magistrate remark- 
ed: ‘It is said that the police reporters have misunderstood his speeches ; 
they are, however, the same class of people as his audiences, and if his speeches 
have been misunderstood by the police, they are equally likely to have been 
misunderstood by his audiences generally.’ This novel argument appears at. 
first sight specious and appealing, but it is faulty. It must be remembered 
that police reporters are servants paid by Government and have an 
interest in doing their work in a manner which is least likely to cause 
divergence from or friction with the policy of Government. When 
they see that Government are putting a premium on seditious pro- 
secutions, and are conniving at the misconduct cf lower officials working in 
connection with them, the presumption arises that the police serving on 
‘starvation-wage ' have naturally a desire to please their masters 
.and thereby get promotions. Thus it cannot be quite safely said 
that the police reports are always accurate and the most disinterested 
and impartial reports. As to the intellectual and moral efficiency of the 
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‘police, who being entirely destitute of such a training attend meetings 
srratically to report the proceedings, are not unoften likely to misunderstand 
and therefore to misrepresent the speeches of highly talented and logical 
speakers. This difference in the mental back-ground of the two classes is an 
important factor which should be considered when speaking of the effects of 
political speeches on the general populace and the police.” 


46. Mr. Khare was not tried for the principal offence ae committing 
| which he was bound over. He was willing to offer 
— a on securities, even before the proceedings commenced, 
to assure Governmentof his innocence. We see from the section under which 
Mr. Khare was placed before the Magistrate that the latter is empowered only to 
demand securities for good behaviour. It is foolish to waste the precious time 
of the Court in such a case when the accused, though innocent, is ready to bind 
himself over to be freed from further vexatious proceedings. The Court 
exhibited its meanness of mind in thus harassing the * suspected ’ person. 


47. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes that Marwari money-lenders have 
resolved from the Ist instant not to resort to the 

Boycott of the Small Jocal Small Causes Courts. The reason is said to be 
sagen rma Resort > that great partiality is shown by the Judges of these 
6A ce wank money” Courts towards the defendants. The Judges, they 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (20), 8#Y, decree payment in small instalments of even 
10th Mar. such small sums as Rs. 500. Thus the expenses 
| they undergo in the suits are mere waste of money 

to them. These Marwari plaintiffs are also going to make a representation 
in the matter to the Judges of these Courts. : 


*48. For about a month the road from Belgaum to Vengurla has 
ee been infested with highway robbers. At day-break, 
Dacoity on the Belgaum- they attack carts passing along the road, and make 
— road. _,,. themselves scarce with anything they can lay their 
Belgaum Samachar h . a os 
(105), 15th Mar.; Khabar- ands upon. The Kabulis who inhabit villages 
ddr (122), 15th Mar. adjacent to the road were the first to begin these 
| raids. They are now in league with professional 
thieves in the villages. If this state of things remains unchanged, communi- 
cation with Vengurla is likely to come to a standstill. Not a thief has as 
yet been detected. Their head-quarters are between Supa and Uchgaon, and 
the infested area is in the jurisdiction of Kurundwad State. It is to be 
hoped that the State Durbar will take prompt measures to trace the delin- 
quents and punish them. Asa part of the road lies within British terri- 
tories, it is necessary on the part of the authorities concerned to do the needful 
in the matter. (The Khabarddr makes similar complaints and adds :—The 
Belgaum police had better turn their attention to these highway robberies 
committed in broad daylight than busy themselves in hunting out imaginary 
sedition. | | | 


49. “Are we disloyal? Not unoften have our friends whispered in our 

) ears as to the rate of speed we travel at in the journa- 

The politics of the Sind listic world amidst this raging storm of repression. 
Shewak Their fear lest we be entrapped in the * sedition’ snare 
Sind Shewak (50), 8th has called forth the above inquiry, ‘Are we dis- 
Mar., Enz. cols. loyal?’ If things be judged impartially, what is'sedition 
| in the eyes of officials, amounts to nothing more than 
the mere out-burst of pent up public feeling.......... It is un-Indian in our eyes 
ever to dream of disloyalty, until and unless the administration has under- 
gone a change for the worse. All that we are concerned in is, agitation 
with redoubled energy for the lawful boycott, earnest appeals.to the youths 
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of the soil to train themselves for sacrifice for their land of birth, unflinching 
efforts for complete liberty the same as that which a Britisher has the fortune: 
‘to enjoy, and a strong sense of,repugnance and abhorrence for all that is likely. 
to thwart the interests of our dear motherland and all that is apt to injure 
the public peace. We, in the face of repression, still maintain the lawful 
boycott as long as our cause remains unheard, as long as the administration 
continues to ignore the noble Queen’s Proclamation, as long as the Indians aré 
not on a level with British-born subjects, as long as the Britisher fails to fulfil: 
the bonds of brotherhood, even with an Indian Pariah. We gratefully 
acknowledge the good wishes of our readers and sympathisers, but all that we 
can assure them of our fate, in spite of our unhesitatingly declaring our views 
for the redress of our wrongs, is uncertain. Ours is a creed of loyalty, love and 
admiration for all that is pleasing to God and our conscience, for all that has 
the good of humanity at heart, but ever an emphatic disloyalty and disregard 
for all that is likely to lead £0 danger and disaster, an utter abhorrence for 
all that is mean and mischievous ; and if for that God wills our aloofness from 
the field of public service, we are ready.” 


00. ‘The Medical Congress held in Bombay may claim to be the leading 
event of the month of February in all India....... es 
Bombay Medical Con- The Congress owed its origin to Sir George Clarke’s 
ola enthusiasm in the cause of science, and in this case 
ast and West (3), for 
ov sy science applied to philanthropy. Its results may be 
viewed from two points of view—the specialist’s 
standpoint and the popular standpoint. ‘The medical men heard personally 
what the best authorities had to say on the most recent discoveries and 
applications of science, and His Excellency the, Governor had every right 
to hope that the exchange of views between them would give a _ fresh 
impetus to the progress of medical research in India.......... It is as 
difficult in India to popularise a scientific remedy as it is to discover it.......... 
The Plague Research Commission, consisting: partly of experts from 
England and partly of local experts, added much to our knowledge of the 
etiology of the disease. The people, however, have not been ready to take 
advantage of the newly discovered truths. Local experts have been at 
considerable pains to demonstrate the utility and harmlessness of inoculation 
with Haffkine’s serum, and even pecuniary inducements were offered to the 
poor who would avail themselves of the remedy. The head of the Bombay 
Government tried, by enlisting the support of the Native Press and otherwise, 
to popularise the best scientific remedy as yet discovered. But the results 
have not been commensurate with the exertions. The Medical Congress was, 
from the popular standpoint, another effort to open the eyes of the “people to 
the resources Of Science. The popular predilections may be judged from the 
instructive circumstance that His Excellency the Governor was requested to 
arrange for the reading and discussion of papers on Ayurvedic medicine. 
The request could not be complied with, but it was very instructive.” 


Education. 


*54. “A University, which finds itnecessary to have three examinations 

in four’ years, tacitly admits that its courses of study 

University reforms pro- are jll-regulated and that consequently, the teaching 
be by ae Bombay in its colleges is inefficient. Let us consider the 
Tota 3 ocial Reformer inconveniences which a University examination, as 
(4), 14th Mar. distinguished from a college examination, entails. 
| For at least a month—we are told two months would 
be more correct—previous to the date of the examination, all teaching is 
stopped and the students are engaged in memorising the scraps of knowledge 
in different subjects which had been taught them during eight or nine months 
of the year against the day of the dreaded ordeal........... The only 


plea we have seen put forward for retaining these examinations is that 
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them — it ‘would be (ripbsaible to ensure work from the students. 

nen Petit will reveal the superficial nature of this ‘plea. 
Why is it that it is feared that students will not work unless they have this 
- e¥armi ination ‘bugbear. before their eyes? Young minds are naturally active. 
They are full of curiosity and eager to exercise their growing powers. 
There must be some reason why minds brimming over with intelligence— 
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ms into an aititude of passive resistance to the work of the teacher. The 
“ Gia answer is that neither the teaching nor the subjects taught 
have any reference to their interest and aptitude.......... The unintelligent 
feacher, however, likes to reduce their young minds to a comatose 
condition, passively receiving the instruction that he himself deals out. 
mechanically and without any thought of adapting it to the minds of 
his pupils. And then there is the multiplicity of subjects—nothing having 
the interest of being whole or connected—fragments from Science and Mathe-. 
matics and History and Geography, which make sustained effort in Ayal 
direction impossible and place a premium on scrappiness and cram.. 
No wonder that many of our boys come out of their educational career 
listless, cold and contented to have the newspaper as their sole source 
of intellectual pabulum for the rest of their lives.......... It is not at 
all the fault of our young men. They are gifted with as much 
4 intellectual ardour as the young men of any other country. But it is we, 
= the parents, the teachers, the University, that are responsible. for reducing 
i them to this sorry plight.. Such a system, it is not generally observed, 
produces its worst effects onthe brightest minds. The dull intelligence 
possesses in its natural impenetrability a sufficient protection against the evils 
7 : of a misdirected educational system. It is the quick sensitive brain, 
4 responsive to every touch of its environment that suffers irremediably from 
ie the forcing process which we dignify by the name of education.......... 
3 The very purpose of education is defeated by persisting in a system which 
ignores the individuality of the scholar and makes the drawing out of his 
powers subservient to a scheme of easily manageable routine. If the true 
object of education is to create a thirst for knowledge rather than to stuff the 
mind of the pupil with a certain quantity of information, our educational 
system ill fulfils that purpose. The remedy is to reduce the number of 
examinations, to lighten the courses prescribed for each examination, and to 
leave a wide range of subjects to the student to choose from according to his 
| taste and talent. The great thing is to form habits of thinking in early life, 
i and not to be able to dispense with books of reference for ever after leaving 
i the University. We earnestly trust that the public, which after allis the 
greatest sufferer from a vicious system of education, will take an intelligent 
interest in the discussions that are taking place regarding reforms in the 
University curriculum, and insist on the introduction of a rational and less 
depressing arrangement of studies and examinations.” 


Municipalities. 


ee 
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o2. “Is it really true that Bombay imports every day a large number of 
a cases. of rotten fish, packed in ice, for the consump- 
a | Alleged importation of tion of its population ‘ ? Time and again such 


.: pg fish into Bombay j;ymours have been afloat, and surely the hour is 
_ ~~ Jdm-e-Jamshed (30), 8th come when a strict investigation into the truth or 
fer Mar., Eng. cols. otherwise of these oft-reported statements might be 


made. We are spending a huge sum of money, 

emamoying an army cf men, applying a number of heroic remedies to prevent 

cure epidemics of various sorts, and yet we are complacently permitting a 

smuggling of rotten and disease- creating food-stuffs into the city. When, if 
not now, will be the time to put a stop to this ?” 
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Nattve States. 


*53. “The news of Mr. Madhav Réo’s resignation of the Diwanship 

of Mysore cannot but arouse sad reflections in the 
Resignation of Mr. minds of his many friends. No Minister began his 
Madhav Réo, Dewdn of administration tinder more advantageous cireum- 


Mysore. stances. The State had drifted into stagnant waters 
Indian Social Reformer in the nerveless hands of his predecessor, and every 
(4), 14th Mar. party hailed Mr. Madhav Rao’s advent with satisfac- 


tion. But it was clear almost from the first: that 
the Diwan was not having fair play. Those who knew Mr. Madhav Rao 
and were not without admiration for his many virtues were surprised to see 
incident after incident occur, showing that the Minister’s policy was not in 
accord with what they had known to be his general views on politics The 
Press Act came as a shock to them, and it was easy even for the moderately 
far-sighted to see that the Madhav Rao administration had played its last 
card—and lost.......... We wish Mr. Madhav Rao had resigned rather than 
have the Press Act passed. We can never believe that the policy oi that Act 
is' his. In fact, it was the discarded Simla policy which was foisted on 
Mysore. If Mr. Madhav Rao had been surrounded by men better able to 
appreciate the change of temper that was coming over responsible rulers as 
well as the public in British India, he would rot have been misled into the 
belief that the example set by Mysore could have any possible effect on the 
course of policy under British rule. We were among those who felt sincerely 
glad at Mr. Madhav Rao’s accession to power; and we cannot but deeply 
regret that his administration ends as it does. In the growing public life 
of the new era, however, a man of Mr. Madhav Rao’s talents, experience and 
personal charm, is sure to find many avenues of public usefulness, and we 
trust we shall have the satisfaction of welcoming him to the ranks of public 
workers at no distant date.” 


o4. <A Sangli correapondtnt writes to the Rdshtramat :—Captain Burke 
pp ee Captain dna gained favour with the people on his coming 
Burke's orders prohibit- ere by introducing popular measures has now shown 
ing public libraries in himself in his true colours. ‘The administrator has 
Sangli ‘State from sub- issued orders prohibiting the libraries from subscrib- 
scribing to certain news- ing to a number of newspapers such as the Kesari, 
papers. — Kal, Bhdla, Punjabi and ten others. on the ground 

only ned (45), llth that the editors of some of them have been sentenced 
ee si for sedition, while others promote sedition. It is 
“needless to say that the order is most unjustifiable. [Commenting upon the 
order the paper writes:—We cannot foretell the effects of Captain 
Burke’s order. But this much is certain that those of the State subjects who 
want to read any of the papers prohibited in the State-aided libraries will 
have to subscribe to the papers. Thus indirectly subscribers to the papers 
will increase, and Captain Burke will have to repent having issued the 
order. ] 


55. Antagonism on the part of any Government towards popular 

attempts for the attainment of national welfare, has 

Alleged necessity of fos- never been found to be the foundation of its greatness. 
one ome swadesht spirit Th every country the interests of the people have to 
= ico ae (62), 4th be, and have: always been, respected in considering 
Mar. questions of national welfare. Butin the Province 
of Cutch, the course of action chalked out ‘by the 

authorities is quite contrary to this general rule. Here all patriotic move- 

ments, such as lectures on swadeshi, etc., directed towards the attainment of 
National Unity, are strictly prohibited, ard reactionary measures gradually 


adopted. We hope the authorities will open their eyes and see their folly, for 


in the present times the encouragement of the national spirit is as necessary . 


as, perhaps more so than, the suppression of anarchical tendencies, 
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2) hah) period of time.. It has. been alleged that swadeshi writers 
sani ae 10 sely.vilify.. G overnment, but we firmly hold this to be an 
‘he creation of. hatred towards. the rulers, though possible in the 


n, Government, is . utterly unimaginable in the case of a 
mment like that of the Cutch State. We hope that in future 
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‘interests of the Muhammadans in this State. 


athorties will depart from wa8. poliey of curbing the national 


ha 


iy 


ag. “Tebing ro of the absence of H. H. the Nawab of Radhanpur, 
the Hindu officials of the State have prohibited the 

gl ‘hardships of slaughter of cows:in the State. The game laws, too, 
Muhammadans in 41. made so strict that the poor Muhammadans can 


| pre Bal Babaive (79), » scarcely find any game. Fishing, the only form 
19th Mar, — ' of shikar that is allowed to the _Muhammadans, 


has been so allowed after great trouble which 


‘arose in that connection some 10 months ago, when there would have 


been a serious riot had not the Muhammadans followed the good advice 
of some officers and remained quiet. It is a pity that nobody looks to the. 
The least opposition to the 
Hindu Mahajan, who have already stopped all dealings with the Muham- 
madans, would result in entire isolation and ostracism. We are afraid 


these disputes might assume alarming proportions and result in serious 


trouble. It is necessary, therefore, that in these days of justice and toleration 
the rights and interests of the Muhammadan subjects of this Moslem State 


should not. be overlooked. We hope that the Political Agent will bring these 
disputes to an end, and give justice to the aggrieved Moslems. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


57. “Itis with supreme gratification that we note the gradual progress of 
such healthy movements as the Gujarat Paisa Fund 
started at Surat and’ the Mushti Fund started at 
Navsari. Both the Funds have been started by men 
of the highest respectability and culture who are burn- 
ing with the holy flame of devotion to the mother- 
Jand........... Last Sunday Dr. Raiji of the Shakti, 
Messrs. D. K. Dasai, B.A., LL.B., V. I. Pandit, B.A., 
LL.B., and K. K. Desai of the Surat Bar had specially 


Report of a meeting 
held at Bulsdr in connec- 
tion with the Gujarat 
Paisa Fund. 

Navsdri Patrika (77), 
7th Mar., Eng. cols.; 
Shakti (88), 6th Mar. 


been to Bulsaér where a public meeting was held to establish a branch of the 


Gujarat Paisa Fund........... The Bulsar meeting was the first of its kind held 
in Gujarat for the purpose of establishing a Branch of the Fund.......... 
The meeting was very largely attended by representative people of all races. 
The. enthusiasm of the meeting Which was great from the commencement 
developed to the highest pitch towards the end on account of the eloquent 
address of Mr. Manilal Ddakorbhai and the speech of the President, 
Mr. Edrus. . Rs. 58 were immediately collected. We wish success to the 
Fund and pray God that it may continue its prosperous progress under the 
guidance of honest and devoted workers. In the end we trust that other 
cities in Gujarat will follow the example of Bulsdr, since a number of small 
Funds at various places are not preferable to an amalgamated large Fund at 
one place, the benefits of which are at once striking and far reaching.” [The 
Shakti writes :—A public meeting was held at. Bulsar in connection with the 
Gujarat Paisa Fund, Syed Abdul Kadar El Edrus presiding. Several speakers - 
spoke about the advantages in the shape of industrial development which 


the country would derive from such a Paisa Fund, and a Committee with 


Mr. Bhagwandas Vrijbhukhandas as Secretary, and Dr. M. M. Raiji, Editor 
of the Shakti as Treasurer, was appointed to collect subscriptions. Rs, 58 


swore. collected. ‘Sfthe meeting.) . 


58. A Baroda correspondent writes to the Rdshtramat :—Mr. Satyendra- 
nith Banerjee, who has been an eye witness of all 


_ Lectures on the dis- the lawless deeds of the South African colonials, 


abilities of Indians: in 


South Africa delivered two lectures in the gymnasium of Professor 
Dishivnekt (45), 10th Manekréo. In the course of his first lecture he 
ae es described how the Indians are being crushed by the 


| repressive policy of the South African Governments, 
how these Governments have surpassed even Aurangzeb in their exaction 
of the heavy poll-tax imposed indiscriminately on Indian males and females, 
how the authorities disfigure the women who fail to pay the poll-tax, how 
for increasing the colonial population women are forcibly thrown into prison 
and corrupted there, and how the Indian traders in South Africa are treated 
brutally. He then proposed that Professor Manekrao should form a 
committee to raise funds to be devoted to building schools and temples for 
imparting religious education to the Indians in South Africa. 


59. The Shakti in a series - of articles publishes the translation of an 


Publication. in the 2rticle on ‘Eminent Indians’ published in the 


Shaktu of a character Shay } : 
sketch of  Shydtii Review of Reviews. In its issue of the 6th March, 


Krishnavarma. it gives a translation of a character .sketch of 
Shakti (85), 6th Mar. ape 
Shyam}ji Krishnavarma. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Orvental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 18th March 1909. 


*Reported in advance. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are‘ requested to send a 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to eall for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated > What action | : aay 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to : a 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. _ od 


ee ears CONTENTS. 
PARAGRAPHS, 
Politics and-the Public Administration— 


Agrarian: Petition to the Collector of Ahmedabad against the Desai : Se 
of Patdi (Ahmedabad) . ; eae 29 ni 
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British rule: §- | +i; 
Alleged ill effects of alarmist reports in Anglo-Indian papers 12 
Comparison between the Philippines under American and India under 
British supremacy yo ae 
-Exhortation to Indians to throw off their sloth .. j ; ; 
Government should not penalise the entertainment of high political . y a 
ee. as 8 ak he 
High-handed and unsympathetic conduct of Anglo-Indians, the cause | Cie 
of the present unrest in India : ; ; ee 
Repressive measures of Government alleged to be the cause of the ie 
present unrest in India eae 10 3 t 
Self-reliance, not mendicancy, will work the salvation of India . ae : 
Swardjya will make the nation better fitted for swarajyya . 17 ie 
Comments on the activities of Shydmji Krishnavarma = 8 : 
Governor of Bombay : Death of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay's 
daughter ee ae ‘ . 20—24 rt 
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Judicial matters : hit 
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— search in Bombay under the Explosives Act. : . : . d1—40 | 
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ENGLISH. ‘ 
cp OME 
Bombay East Indian  ...| Bombay ... »»-| Weekly ...  ...|d.d9.deAbrao; Portuguese; 44 ... one 800 \ i ie 
2} Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona  ... __...| Daily vs. eea{ Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 52 ...  «.. BBO “i | 


can Herald. ’ 
3 | Kast and West... ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly... ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi;} 1,000 
55 


4 | Indian Social Reformer .... Do. ... «| Weekly... _...| Kamkshi Natarajan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma-| 500 
drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 


Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. vr sul. Oe én ...| Behramji Merwénji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. | 55. 


Indian Textile Journal .... Do. ...| Monthly ... ...,| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 49....| 1,000 ay 


Karachi Chronicle ... Karachi... ...| Weekly... _...| Chainrdi Bakasr4i; Hindu (Amil); 82 .../ 600 a 
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Mahratta os Poona ass, Ss vue] Weekly... _...| Krishndji Prabhékar Khidilkar, B.A.;! 1,000 
: Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. | 


_—. 
a 


ete ae sal 
nig a 


an iy ee aes ta 


| 


10 | Muslim Herald... -- Bombay ... ...| Daily io ...| Muhammad Yusuf din Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| oe Muhammadan ; 34. | , 
11 | Oriental Review ... sos as exe ..| Weekly... ...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 _ 450 


snp See 
PP ecg ee 


a. 


oe oe = aw 


: tia gg ok a ae cae i sus aval DLP. Mialkeorit ee on oe 


ew Ee eee 
~ 


13 | Phenix .. ...  .. Karachi...  ...| Bi-weekly ... _...| Jdffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja);55...| 850 


i a ed 


14 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ‘as .-| Daily see ...| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ove We 400 
and Military Gazette. | . 


ode | 
a ee a ees 


15 | Purity Servant... ae Bombay ... ..-| Monthly ... ove caress 


16 | Railway Times ... » Do. ne «| Weekly ~ ... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...; 1,200 


= we an 
~~ 
ron eae ep lpn 


=. oe Ses 
-~s > 
ee 
° » 


17 | Sind Gazette ia a Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European; 44... gua 500 } 
| ! a 


18 | Sind Journal iat ... Hyderabad ...| Weekly... ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu 800 mil \ ‘ 
| ) (Amil) ; 42, i | aes 
19 | Sind Times os .. Karéchi ... — ...| Bi-weekly ... .../ Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 | 
| : | 
Anaio-Gusara’TI. 
20 Akhbar-e-Soudagar ea Bombay ... s+e| Daily eee .-.| Nandabhai Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 55 .... 3,000 
21 | Apakshapat Ge .-- Surat eee | Weekly... ...| Dinsh4h Pestonji Ghadiali; Parsi; 35... 500 : 
92 | Alrya Prakish ... ... Bombay ...  «..| Do. vse. Motil Tribhowandds Daldl; Hindu (Mod 1,000 ay! 
| | | Bania) ; 34. ay 
23 | Broach Mitra, ‘a Breen - ise wt Le T- ...| Trikamlal Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brab- 8375 | ' 


ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 


24 | Coronation Advertiser ... Ahmedabad at Ee ie ...| Narotamdas Prdnjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu 900 oe 4 q 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. ha 


-_—-—— 


25 | Deshi Mitrs i +» Surat eee eee| Do. v0 ...| Maganlal Kikébhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 


| : nia) ; 37. ‘i 

26 | Gujarati... oa ... Bombay ... ‘onl 00. vas ...| Ichchhér4m Surajr4m Desdi; Hindu (Surti; 6,500 . i 

: Bania) ; 55. | ia 

27 | Gujardt Mitre... 0... Surat 4. Do. =... | Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... .... 700 | 
28 | Gujarati Punch ... al Ahmedabad ee ...| Somal4l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesri} 2,000 | : 

: | | Bania) ; 31. | of 

29 | Hindi Punch said ... Bombay ... eee| Do, or ...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyaér ; Parsi; 49... 600 ey 
80 | Jém-e-Jamshol ... ia Dei sta ww wee] DALY re ...| Pirozshéh Jehangir Marzbén, M.A., ; Parsi;| 4,400 a 
: ms 83. i 

81 |Kaisor-i-Hind ... «:. Do. se as Weekly... —..| Frdmji Cdwasji Mehta; Parsi; 59... ..| 2,400 a 

$2 | Kathidwar News ... ove RAJKOG ae " Do. ove - Jamshedji Framji ; Parsi; 44 oes 4 200 a 
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Subodh Patrika 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 

O Anglo-Lusiténo... _ 


Moe. csi 
Sind Shewak _... 
ee 


AnGrio-TELEGU. 


GuJARA TI. 
Baroda Vatsal .... 
Hind Vijay& fea 
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Popular Journal ... 
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Bhirat Vijaya... 
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Naushahro Feroze| Monthly ... 
(Hyderabad, Sind). 
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Maal 
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Nee apd sete ge Takin we ock hens ae adic: Ayko pubdate 
figs RON apie eae i" : RoR 


_.| Jehdngir Sorébji Toley4rkhdn ; Parsi ; 82... 


Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohéna) ; 27 


Jethél4l Umedrém; Hindu (Mewdd Brah- 
man); 41. 


Pélonji Barjorji Desdi ; Parsi; 56 ... 


Rustamji Narsarwénji © V4tcha-Ghandhi ; 
Pérsi; 41. 


Manekl4]l Ambérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. | 
Umedrém Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. J. E. Abbott... 


(1) Hari Naréyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
p4wan Brahman } ; 47. 

(2) Netesh Appaéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. do. 
Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Damodar Savléram| 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vinéyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 


Dwirkdndth Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Son4r); 
33. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ;| 
50. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin; 31; and 

Abdul Vahaébkhan Ghul4dm Rasul; 37; 
- Muhammadans. 
Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 


er | 
Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 35 
Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 


* 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Dahyabhai Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41, 


Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 


Kasi Isméil K4zi Muhammad: Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 44. 


Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Toldkia 
Brahman) ; 28. vs 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.; 
Parsi ; 40. 


is 


Atdeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 
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43 | Din Mani ... ise -«| Broach —... ee} Do. Mea has saueaa | | ae By 
64 | Evening Jaime ... «| Bombay ase ves! Daily, si ...| Pirozshah Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A. ; Parsi;} 1,600 ; : 
3 , 83. Bet 
' 65 | Gujarat... vs ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ....4yWeekly ... ... "feel: Bapuji ; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 i ‘ 
| nia) ; 28. tes | 
66 | Hind Swardajya ... »-| Bombay ... cool. DO. eed oe eee eee | eee if 
67 |Islim Gazette ... ...|Amreli (Baroda-| Do. ... __...| Ibrdhim Daud; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 80: 975 it 
State). | . Muhammadans (Memons), | : Het)! 
: es 
68 | Jain Vijaya oe ...| Bombay... | Do. ose ...| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Ddés Shrimalij 1,000 fei) | 
; Bania) ; 26. . Nes | 


69 | Kaira Times ea ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ‘nad We. aoe ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 600 
| 5 28. WE 
70" Kaira Vartaman ... ...| Kaira es isl ee BED ...| Kahanddés Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 Why 
56.. ; yi 
71 | Kathidwar Samachdr _...| Ahmedabad oe. ee ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan ‘Dave; Hindu 550 i f Ne 
‘ : (Brahman) ; 46. | | HY 
72°\ Khabardar ‘ioe: ...| Bombay... sel ae eat ...| Abdul Vahed Héji Gulam Muhammad 500 iM 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. ait 
73 |Khedut  ...  ...  ...f Baroda’... ws] Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Rémji Jéni ; Hindu (Brihman);} 500 n 
3 | 46. ‘ie 
74 | Loka Mitra ‘ee ...| Bombay ... -.-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, 1,000 uy 
| B.A. ; Parsi; 40. | 
75 | Mahi Kantha Gazette...) Sadra oe + Weekly... ...|. Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich 860 haa 
Tolakia Bradhman) ; 45. he 
76 | Mukhbir-i-Isl4m ... | Bombay ... -«-| Daily biG ..-| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; 500 NG 
| | Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. : Ue 


77 | Navsari Patrika ... -.| Navsarl e-o| Weekly ...| Harivallabhdés Prdnvallabhddis Parekh ; 500 i 
ce ) Hindu (Bania) ; 34. | 4 r) 
78 | Navsdri Prakash ... seo] “D0, oe ee-} Do. “a ...| Rustamji J Amaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; a 800 , 


79 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad ie. eee ...| INcorkh4n Amirkhaén ; Muhammadan ; 50. 600 2 
80 | Praja Mitra ne cost BRAYOCRE - 0 ---| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 | , ‘ 
Brahman) ; 39. P ! 
; be 
| : eb 
81 | Praja Pokar s+ age] Surat ose os Weekly ee ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 ... ae 475 | f 
82 Raéjasthin and Indian) Ahmedabad ~ Do. ... _—«..| Hirdlél Vardhamdn Shéh (Visa Shriméli} 1,000 | ; . 
| Advertiser. | Bania) ; 28. ia 
| , a 
83 . Samalochak sis ...| Bombay... om Monthly ... ...| Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hinda me Peer ma) 
: 1 
84 | Satya Vakta si ooet DO. or ' Fortnightly ...| Keshavlil Harivithald4s;. Hindu (Das 550 a 
| | a Shrimali Bania) ; 44. a 


j 


85 | Shakti i ee .--| Surat ie eet ORE ake ...| Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu; 1,000 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. : 


86 | Surat Akhbaé eee ..| Do. vee | Do. eee ...| Phirozshth Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 oni 300 
87 Swadesh } Mitr’... oss} AMEAONL oss eee sa ...| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohéna); 42 ... 800 ut : 
! i 


88 | Vasant ve cal ...| Ahmedabad ' Monthly ... ...| A’nandshankar Eapubhai. Dhruva, B.A.,}  ...- 


LL.B.; Hindu. | | 4! 


4 


: HINDI. 1G 


89 Bharat we ame ..:| Bombay... ca : ee at tt 
90 |Shri Dnydnsdgar Samé-| Do. ... — « Fortnightly ...| Janakpraséd Laboordm; Hindu (Kénya- 300 | an : 
: char. kubja Brahman); 31. { | 
di Shri Venkateshvar Samd-| Do. ... «+; Weekly ... —_...| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu} 6,200 hl 
char. | (North Indian Brahman) ; 55. | a 
a ee KANARESE. ; 


Gadag (Dhérwar).... Weekly ... _...| Shankrépa Gudiydéppa Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
(Devang) ; 40. 


92 | Digvijayis mn ape 


93 Kannad Kesarl os. ...| Hubli (Dharwar) ...) Do, vee ..-| Bindo Wéetens Mutalik Desai ; Hindu 809 


4 . I, | ees (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33.. 
04 Kamatak Patra andj Dharwar ... stan oe — ...| K. B. Ankalgi ; Hindu ‘(Deshasth Brah. 550 
Chandrodays. 3 is . man); 25. — 
D5 taicaiey Vaibhav. cit EDD ee aks Ew. eae’ ....Annaji Gopal os ook Hindu. .(De:hasth 800 
| fe . | Bréhman) ; 46. 
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Atryavart Ks 


Audit ose 


Bhala bid 


Chandrakant 
Chandrodayis 


108 | Chikitsak 


109 


110 | Dharma .... 


111 ; Dharwar Vritt 
112 | Dinbandhu 
118 
114 agen Sagar 
115 | Hindu Punch 
116 | Jagadddarsh 
117 | Jagad Vritt 

118 | Kai... = 


119 | Kalpataru ... 


120 | Karmanuk... 
121 | Kesari i 
122 | Khabardar 


128 | Khdndesh Samdck4z 


f 


Kumtha Vritt 


Bhagwa Zenda 


Dnyan Chakshu 


Belgaum Samachar 


ee6 


Deshakélavartaman 


eee 


Khandesh Vaibhav 


Do. : tee eee 


Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh 


Sholapur ... = 


Poona sa... ais 
Wai (Satara) xe 
Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


Chiplun (Ratna- 


giri). 


i 


Belgaum ... Pes 


Erandol 
‘Khandesh). 


(East 


Wai (Satara) - 


Dharwar ... 


* 
Bombay ... te 
Poona ‘ich a 
Kolhapur ... jaa 
Thina a... Hi 
Ahmednagar sas 
Bombay ... reek 


Poona dike are 
Sholapur ... Ave 


Poona isi oo 


Parola (East Khan- 
desh 


Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 
Kumtha (Kanara) 


Vengurla (Ratna- 


giri). 


Do. eae so 
Fortnightly is 
| ‘Weekly... fas 
Do. wie as 
Do. ie aes 


oe ame 


Weekly... wnt 
mm 6 a 


Monthly ... ons 
Weekly as or 


Monthly ... oe 


Weekly _... ‘in 


Lo. : nae nen 


Do. sae ae 
Do, eee eee 
Do. eee eee 
Do. is ne 
Weekly. (Printed 


in Modi _ charac- 
ters. 
Fortnightly ons 
Weekly... esa 


Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar ; 


(V ors ta Brahman). 


pawan Brihman) ; 26. | 


Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman); 21. 


Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 36. 

Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
$1. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hindu (Chit- 


Hari Bhikaji Samant ; 
man); 44. 


Hindu (Gaud Brah- 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 


(Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 42. 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman) ; 44. 


(1) A’béji Ramchandra Savant ; 
(Maratha) ; 48. 


Hindu 
(2) Ramchandra Krishna 


Kamat; Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah- 
man) ; 25. 
Mahddevy Pandurang Joshi; Hindu 


Kashinaéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 52. 
S. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 
83. 
Vasudev Lingoji Birje ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
41, 
Waman Govind Sapkar-; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; 
Brahman) ; 44. 
Krishnaji Kashindéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 42. 
Kashinath Bahirdv Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


(Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 31. 


Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth' 
Brahman) ; 51. 


Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 

Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hindu + (Chikpé- 
wan Bréhman) ; 21. 


B.A. ; 


Dhondo Kédshinith Phadke ; Hindu (Chit-| 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. } 


| 
Hindu (Sdraswat 


Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar; Hindu} 
(Mahratta) ; 45. 
Purshotham Bapuji Khare, B.A.; Hindu 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. | 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
Sdraswat) ; 52. 


Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Hindu 


Brahman) ; 31. 
Janérdhan N ardyan. Kulkarni; 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 32 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brdhman) ; 29. 
Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 


Laxman Baburao Hegde ; ; Hindu aed 


250 


100 


350 


100 


200 


Name of Publication.. 


128 
129 


136 
137 
138 
139 


140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 

154 
155 
156 
157 
158 


159 
160 
161 


162 
163 
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Maratui—continued, 
Maharashtra Pragati 


Mahérashtri Vritt 
Moda Vritt oe 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu ea 
Nagar Samachar ... 
Nasik Vritt ies 
Nyaya Sindhu ... 
Paisa Fund oer 
Pandhari Mitra ... 
Parikshak ... bee 
Prabhat... ia 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Pragati... pei 
Prakash ... in 
Prakashak ee 
Pratod ci eae 
Pudhari... mca 
Rashtramukh an 
Samalochak ce 
Satyi Shodhak ... 
Shivaji Vijaya... 
Shold4pur Samachar 
Shri Sayéji Vijay 


Shri Saraswati Mandir 


Shri Shahu 
Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak ... 


Sumant ... 


Vande Mataram 
Vichaéri_... 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasér. 6 
Vydpari... 


Warkari ... 
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Bhiwandi (Thana)... 
Satara... ens 


Wii (Satara) see 


Bombay ... ie 


Poona Agee ae 


Ahmednagar “0s 


Ahmednagar see 
Bombay ... aii 

Pandharpur (Shola- 
pur). 

Belgaum ... ves 
Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 

Jalgaon (Kast Khan- 
desh). 

Kolhapur ... sus 
Satara is aa 
BUADUL | ose “ 
Islampur (Satara)... 
Baroda ... Kas 


Mahad (Kolaba) ... 


Hubli (Dharwar) ... 


Ratnagiri ... a 


OLAS nce” ee 
Bombay ... bei 

Do. ee re 
Satara a wok 

Do. a ie 
Pen (Kolaba) ee 
Poona — “i 


Kardd (Satara)... 


Poona ave ons 
Karwar (Kanara) ... 


Bombay ... oe 


Wai (Satara) — 


Poona eee ee. 


Pandharpur (Sholé- 
pur). 


Do. 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly 
Do. 


Thrice a month 


Monthly 
Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Monthly 
Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Thrice a month 


Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Fortnightly 


os 


Pe ae 
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.| Lakshuman 


.|Ganesh RdAmchandra Kashalkar ; 


.|Mahadev Keshav Kale; 


aid 


Govind Gangddhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu. 


Pandurang Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Maré- 
tha) ; 42. 


Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawa 
Brahman) ; 29. 


Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hind 
Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 38. 


Do. do. ie 


Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Vishwanath Gangdéram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali) ; 27. 


Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 24. ‘ 


Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 


Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha 
Brahman) ; 40. 


..| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 44. 


Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 34. 


Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 


.| Néraéyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 44. 

Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
Jain) ; age 45. 

Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 

Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Hindu 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. 

Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe ; Hindu. (Dak- 
shani Bréhman) ; 32. 

Balkrishna Réoji Palwankar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 

Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 

Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 

Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 


Hindu 


Damodar Sadvlaram Yande; Hindu (Mara- 
tha) ; 48. 

Hindu (Chitpa- 

Hindu (Karhdéda 


wan Brahman) ; 40. 
Vaman Hari Dhavle; 
Brahman) ; 28. 
Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(Chitpa4wan Brdhmanp). 
Nardyan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 


Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindul 


(Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 41. 

Mahaddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhd4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 35. 

Hari Raghunéth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 32. 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 

(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... saa 

(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brdhman). | 

Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 55. 

Nana Daédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 35. | 
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‘Sukkur (Sind)... Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
HELE Seem 4 - madan (Abro) ; 24. 


airkhéh +» Larkhana (Sind) ... Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) 
nk ee mene | Bee _ (Khatri) ; 85. | 


Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45. ... 


Karichi (Sind) ...| Weekly Khinchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 
‘Shikérpur (Sind) Cheldraém MAnghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
| | aa... : 


Unov. 


Bombay Punch Bahédur... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


Guru Ghantdél Punch | Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
: Muhammadan : Oo. 


Habib-ul-Akhbar ... Do. Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 
Baig; Muhammadan ; 40. 


J4m-i-Jahannuma Jalgaon Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 
Khandesh). Muhammadan ; 48. 


Liberal Bombay Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali; Mubammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 
Sultén-ul-Akhbar DO, Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 


Urdu Daily 


GUJARATI AND Hinpt. 


Jeli Weekly Bhigubhéi. Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hindu. 
(Shawak Bania) ; 36. 


Jain Mitra Fortnightly Gopalddis Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ; 
EE) nity 7 88. 
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Chandrika ... ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
, Brahman) ; 35. 


_ Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. | 


ean - 
*, h = ~ ae ° 
Shag ao mec 2 


Ce a ee 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List» of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (a [ or a) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short ¢ (3{ = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and’ periodical as furnished by ‘the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


RD 
> : 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. 


Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, | tion. 


46a 


48a 


* 664 


1744 
174B) 


| 


AnGio-Mara’tHI. 
Sardesdi Vijaya .. .../ Sdwantvadi «| Weekly wu. o ene mn 
ANGIO-PORTUGESE. 
Echo ... «6 ~~ see Bombay... | Bi-weekly... ...| Je-O. F', D'Souza; Goamese;40 0 «| 1,000 
ANGLO-SINDHI. 
Larkéna Gazette... ...| LArkdna (Sind) ...| Weekly ... evs esciee | — 
Sind Patrika ... a... Do. wo ae ia ia 


Gozsara’tr, 


Hind Swardjya_... --| Surat oes vee] Weekly ace ...-| Chunil4l Mulji Shah; Hindu (Khadaith| 2,500 


Bania) ; 25. 
Shri Sayaji Gazette osc} DATOUR see svt 1G, eee es scccee cee 


Mara’tHI, 


Dattdtriya Balvant Parasnis of Sdtdra;) 1,000 
Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 


Itihas Sangraha ... 


Kdémegér Samachar am Te a oe ae vee ~~ ase] Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu}. occ 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. | 
Urpu. 
Shamsher-i-Hind ... ».| Bombay... w.| Weekly =a «e-| Dawood Ali; Muhammadan; 36 ... ons} 000 
Mufide Rozgdr __... scl aa wee sist as on bei oseee cee 


N.B.—(a) The Editor of No. 20 is Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor, Parsi. 


oon 2639-—~3 


(b) The Editor of No. 112 is Vithal Gopal Kokate, 
(c) Nos. 134 and 144 have ceased to be published. 


(d) Nos. 41 and 42 are edited by Mr. Dravid only. The present numbers of circulation of the papers are 2,300 and 
2,500 respectively. r 


(e) The Editor of No. 112 is dead, The paper has ceased to be published temporarily. 

(f) The Editor of No. 118 is Sadd4shiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 26, 

(9) No. 145 is published at Isl4mpur and Satara. 

(h) No. 109 has ceased to be published. 

(i) No. 50 has been changed into Weekly, 

(7) Nos. 78, 101 and 147 have ceased to be published. 

(k) The Editor of No. 50 is Tolaram Menghraj. The circulation of the paper is 500. 

(1) The Editor of No, 53 is Kashinath Nageshwar Rao ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 40. The circulation of the paper is 2,000, 


(m) The Editor of No. 66 is Haraklal Javerchand Sh4h; Hindu (Shr4wak Wani); 22. The circulation of the paper 
is 1,000. 


(n) No. 12, 57, 76 and 126 have ceased to be published. 
(o) The Editor of No, 484 is Premchand Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 24. The circulation of the paper is 500. 
(p) The Editor of No. 49a is Devsing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23. The circulation of the paper is 390. 


(~) The Editor of No. 45 is Sita4r4m Keshav Damle, B.A., LL.B., Hindu (Chitpiwan Brahman); 30 The circulation 
is avout 8,000, 


(r) Nos. 126 and 128 have ceased to be published. 
is) N. 64 has been changed to Sami Sdnj, 
(t) No. 174a has temporarily ceased to be published. 
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| Politics and the Public Administration: 


*{, “The rejection of clause 3 by the House of Lords has subjected 
Lord Morley’s double method of dealing with the 
+4 Con 7 present situation to a searching and thorough 

in oe came ghye gre ga scrutiny. When-one descends to particulars, the 
Mahrdtia (9), 21st Mar. sonorous common-places' indulged in by the 
Secretary of State fall flat, for they cannot stand a 
second delivery. Lord Morley talks loudly of unflinching repression, when in 
his heart of hearts he knows that repression is bound to fail in India as it has 
failed everywhere in the world. The author of Compromise relentlessly sticks to 
the expediency of cajoling the Indian bureaucracy into his way of thinking and 
acting.......... Lord Minto and Lord Morley have taken extreme care to 
produce the impression that the reforms owe their birth not to agitation but 
to their sense of justice towards the dumb millions of India misguided by the 
agitators. The truth is that the reforms are the direct fruits of the swadeshi- 
boycott agitation. The responsible officers naturally do not wish to proclaim 
this truth, as they clearly know that the reforms fall short ‘of the measure 
appropriate to the strength and reality of the agitation. But this position 
becomes untenable immediately the Secretary of State accepts the challenge 
of Lord Curzon to justify the change in Bengal necessitating the insertion 
of clause 3. Lord Curzon says that sufficient reason is not shown for 
setting aside the arrangement finally settled by the Government of India 
in 1905. The third clause in the Bill directly runs against the conclusion 
arrived at in 1905........... The Government of India have now changed 
their views and do not subscribe to the views contained in the despatch 
of 1905. In the debate this change was first announced by Lord Morley. 
What is’ the significance of this change? The head of the Government 
of India is now changed, but the personnel of the Executive Council is 
not materially altered; all the thinking minds that induced Lord Curzon 
to take the fatal step of the partition of Bengal are still in power, and 
we believe Lord Curzon is entitled to ask for a detailed statement of the 
arguments which have worked this change in his honourable colleagues. 
eeceseee The partition was sanctioned and enforced simply because the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State were in 1905 averse to the suggestion 
of endowing Bengal with an Executive Council. Now if the present Govern- 
ment of India and the present Secretary of State are in favour of an Executive 
Council, the natural outcome is that the partition of Bengal ought to dis- 
appear automatically from the scene. In short, the retention of clause 3 in 
the Bill means the disappearance of the partition........... Will Lord Morley 
rise equal to the occasion? Is it not his solemn duty to say plainly to 
Parliament that coercion has failed in India and that clause 3 is intended ta 
pave the way for reversing the partition ?”’. 


2. ‘ With most of the Secretary of State’s sentiments we are in hearty 
Sates | Mentaioe i and grateful accord. There is one sentiment, how- 
oii iter P ’ ever, which obtrudes itself too frequently in his 
presentment of the state of things in India, He 

makes if appear that the main object of his reforms is to win over 
mischievous people, rather than to do justice to the claims of Indians. 
Whenever the expediency of reform is questioned the Secretary of State, 
instead of merely defending it on its merits, dangles before his opponents 
the prospect of discontent and unrest continuing in India if the coneession 
is not granted. This is neither very dignified nor very complimentary 
to the educated classes here. To treat the reforms-as if they were mere 
sweetmeats given to naughty children to keep them quiet, irraspectively 
of their deserts and the hygienic requirements, may perhaps be called 
statesmanship, but it stands on a lower plane than the conceptions of 
right and justice which we were accustomed to associate with the name of 
Lord Morley before he joined the India Office. Itis probable that Lord 
Lansdowne controls the majority in the House of Lards as the other party has 
a@ majority in the Commons. Yet the majority of the Peers must have 
followed the lead of Lord Lansdowne and Lord Curzon because of the appa- 
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at Lord Curzon sale was ¢ that sae" i Morley had beet content to carry with 
- birh the ‘man on the s es and. not'the men. ‘The Secretary of State is well 

aw: ieacthat ultimately the ‘success of the reforms must depend upon the spirit 
~ Inowhich' the majority of the authorities on the spot receive them. For the 
‘present he'is’ lextinate’ in’ being backed up.by a: Viceroy after his own heart, 
and the Opposition can only have the temporary satisfaction of knowing that 

their doubts are shared bya large number of men on the spot, though the 
Viceroy’ and the Secretary of State are at one with each other........._ 
Great as is the dismay caused by the proposal to appoint Native members 
on the Executive Councils, greater are the misgivings entertained by Lord 
Lansdowne and others in consequence of the intended abolition of the 
official majority in the Provincial Legislative Councils and the grant of the 
right of asking supplementary questions. The Indian official, as Lord Curzon 
explained, is an administrator, not a speaker, and ‘he has no training 
whatever either in the arts of Parliamentary evasion, or in the still more 
difficult science of Parliamentary repartee. This seems to be unfair to 
Indian officials: they. have proved themselves adepts in the art of evasion, 
without any training, and, if allowed the opportunity, they may prove 
themselves masters of the science of repartee as well. Nothing is beyond the 
powers of an Indian Civilian. ‘To apply to the ablest and the most brilliant 
Service in the world the lower tests of Parliamentary life is wholly unfair....... 
Lord Curzon said he had never met with a Lieutenant-Governor who wanted 
a Council. In the particular circumstances of the two Bengals, the present 
Lieutenant-Governors of those provinces may be exceptions to the rule. 
Indeed, the Government of India are already said to have telegraphed their 
intention not to recommend Executive Councils immediately for any of the 
other provinces. Whether any of the other larger provinces should receive 
the concession is a question which will apparently be left as a legacy to future 
Governments. The appearance of the Nawab of Dacca and Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerji points to the probability that if Executive Councils, with native 
members in them, be given to the two provinces, the agitation against the 
partition, which’survives though not in its original strength, will be practi- 
cally abandoned. Such a turn of events will relieve Government of much of 
their anxiety, and in that hope the two Lieutenant-Governors may possibly 
acquiesce in the creation of the Executive Councils. Itis'a hope that is likely 
to be realised. Lord Morley’s hope that his reforms will dissolve the bond 
between the ‘Colonial Swardjists’ seems to be the result of insufficient in- 
formation. As the National Congress has declared the attainment of Colonial 
self-covernment to be the main and ultimate object of its activities, one won- 
ders who led the Secretary of State to believe that his reforms will sweep all 
Congressmen into the fold of those who want only —— government and not 
self-government.’ 


3. By omitting clause 3 from the India Councils Bill the House of 
Bet. Lords have only stirred up the bitter feelings of 
Gujarati (26), 14th the Indians. Though in so doing they have dis- 
Mar.; Praja Bandhu (35), carded Lord Morley’s warning, signs are not wanting 
soe: agi grade ihaag to show that at an early date they wiil have t 
Punch (28), 14th Mar. ; y ave to recon- 
Gujardt (65), 13th Mar. sider their decision . The action of the Lords has 
already caused a good deal of flutter in political circles 
in the country ; and the Hindus and Myuhammadans of Bengal by joining hands 
on a common platform have once again made clear to the world the public 
disapproval of the uncontrolled adininistration © of provinces by Lieutenant- 
AZovernors. The importance of the question and the issues involved therein 
wender it absolutely necessary that mass meetings, like that recently held in 
Bengal, should be held throughout. the length and breadth of the country 
and the popular opinion clearly expressed, so that Lord Morley’s hands 
may be strengthened with a view to securing the re-insertion of clause 3 
in the Bill when. it finally comes before the Lords. It has ever been the 
desire of the members of the Civil Service to concentrate all power in their 
own hands. In this view they have been supported by Lord Curzon who 
pas declared. — strongly in favour of cutting up the-larger presidencies 
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of Bombay and Madras into Lieutenant-Governorships under the direct 
supervision of the Viceroy. But the Indians having had a taste of this 
centralisation of arbitrary powers in the hands of a few autocrats, have 
naturally revolted against any perpetuation of this form of Government. 
They firmly believe that their feelings and prejudices could hardly 
appeal to the minds of these hardened autocrats, and hence they have 
been active in their demands that the authority of the Civilians should 
be curtailed and Governorships given to men fresh from England. 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Curzon have succeeded in getting the third clause 
omitted from the Bill; but in view of the fact that popular feeling is being 
strongly expressed against its exclusion, we are sure the House of Lords will 
be compelled to reintroduce it. [The Praja Bandhu deplores that the House 
of Lords by their action should have dissipated the hope the Indians had 
founded on Lord Morley’s Bill and rendered the measure ineffective in its 
essential point. The paper attributes Lord Curzon’s opposition to the Bill 
to his uncompromising attitude with regard to the Partition of Bengal which 
is said to be the root cause of the present mischief in the country. It further 
regrets that railway and military charges should be exempted from discussion 
by the Council although the popular outcry is raised mainly on the ground of 
huge sums being smh on railways and military works irrespective of the 
wishes of the people in the matter. The paper then exhorts representative 
bodies like the Bombay Presidency Association to protest betimes against the 
exclusion of clause 3. The Gwardt: Punch calls on the Hindus and Muham- 
madans to wake up promptly and raise their united voice in support of Lord 
Morley’s entire Bill. The Guwyardt, on the other hand, sarcastically remarks 
that Lord Morley has failed in his devices to rally the Moderates, whose 
wrath is naturally excited by the action of the Lords. It then asks if the 
Moderates still fondly hope to attain their objects by pursuing the mendicant 
policy and if they cannot. realise that self-reliance is the only means of 
regeneration. ‘The paper characterises the protest raised in Bengal and 
elsewhere against the exclusion of clause 3 as fruitless and likely to “end in 
smoke. | 


4. ‘The news cabled by Reuter that Lord Morley’s proposal to re-insert 
the memorable clause 3 of his Indian Councils Bill 
has been negatived in the House of Lords will be 
received with a feeling of profound regret through- 
out India. This will be especially so because the 
Goyernment of India have thoroughly supported 
in this matter the Secretary of State.......... As a consequence of Lord 
Morley’s proposal having been negatived we understand that a _ public 
meeting has been already held in Calcutta praying for the re-insertion 
of clause 3 in the Bill. Several political bodies have also moved in the 
matter, and have wired to the Secretary of State to have the clause in ques- 
tion re-inserted. This is asit ought to be, for tne hands of Lord Morley 
require to be strengthened as far as possible, so that he may be successful in 
carrying out his object. c 


Praja Bandhu (85), 
14th Mar., Eng. cols. 


*5. “Tf anything, the Moslem League and its proceedings rather make 

us more convinced of the wisdom and foresight of the 

Reforms and fathers of the Congress. What, after all, is the 
Muhammadan demands. Moslem League but a sectional reproduction of the 
Indian Social Reformer Congress? That is to say, the Muhammadan leaders 
(4), 2ist Mar. who still think on sectional lines, have become so 
impressed by the steady expansion of Congress ideas 

that they have thought it necessary to gather their forces and make an organized 
stand to oppose them. That is rather a tribute to the success of the Congress 
ideal than a proof of its futility. The leaders of the Moslem League have not 
concealed their alarm at the increasing hold that the national ideal is getting 
on their young men. People whose sources of information regarding the 
undercurrents of thought among educated Muhammadans are not limited to 
the utterances of the Moslem League know that at this moment the sectional 
party is confronted by a growing and vigorous section which looks to the 
national idea. The emancipation of Muhammadan public life from leading 
strings and the removal of the pretence of Hindu domination, both of which 
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much mistaken, for a serious trial of strength between the 
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uhammada : who told to: the national ideal and the Muhammadans who 
h fo secu: 7 their. sectional interests. For our own part, we have not the 
test misgiving as to the,result, and indeed such is our confidence in the 
pg and patriotism of Muhammadan Nationalists that we venture to 
Prophesy that ten years hence we shal] have Muhammadan leaders setting an 
example to all waverers in the lofty ideal of Nationalism. Never was there 
greater need to hold aloft the standard of an Indian nationalism transcending 
sect and creed. ‘To desert it at this juncture would be not merely folly but a 
crime..:....... The present, we think, is a time rather for an emphatic reaffirma- 
tion of. the. national ideal by the Congress than for receding from it. The 
Congress must tell the Moslem League that its faith in its creed has not been 
shaken a whit by the action of Government in conceding sectional representa- 
tion, but has rather been strengthened by it. Hitherto, we had 
thought we had only the masses of the Indian people to convince. We took 
Eee the neutrality of Government for granted. We now know that we have to 
a educate both the people and Government in the value of the nationalistic 
: e. . ideal as the only right ideal of constitutional and evolutionary advancement,” 


. i ~ 6. The only outcome of Lord Morley’s present scheme of reform, 
Be Ta a if passed into law, can be the destruction of the 
ee : wy Saati ab aoe Indian nationality. At present, all castes and 
) Mar. : , creeds throughout the length and breadth of 

| | | India are united in all matters of importance, be 
they of commerce or politics. While there exists a difference of castes and 
creeds, there is no difference in the ideal of nationality. Lord Morley’s new 
‘scheme will bring total ruin to this ideal. The fight for political rights will 
grow weak through division among the two communities. The authorities 


: 
| 
| 
i will try to pit one community against the other; and there will be no small 
| 
| 
| 


prospect of great differences in the Councils. In our opinion, we would rather 
forego the .reforms than that Lord Morley should introduce a measure 
accentuating the differences between the two great communities that have been 
born side by side.in this land. The country can never rise if two distinct 
ii electorates are created in it for pecple who have so long shared their weal 
ee and woes together. ‘The only party to benefit under the scheme would be the 

_ gdvocates of autocracy. [The Shakti: writes:—The rights given to the 
7 Muhammadans are dangerous—dangerous in this that they have created 
ee | seeds-of disunion throughout the country. Lord Curzon’s Partition affected 
P| H : ‘Bengal only, but Lord Morley’s weakness has broken up the whole of India. 
Ba The scheme will facilitate the amalgamation of the Muhammmadans into the 
ai | - * party. required by the authorities to counterpoise the elective element in the 
ae a Councils, and will tendto widen the gulf between the Hindus and the 
ae Muhammadans. We cannot very well understand those who claim for the 
mi. Muhammadans representation not in proportion to their numbers or economic 
nt ‘importance, but to their historical and political importance. If this means 
mt that they get more because they are more war-like and fanatical, then it 
ae - will only tempt the peaceful Hindu to adopt a more fanatical attitude i in the 
ie future. | 
Hi | 7. ‘Conferences and Ccngresses have become such playthings now-a- 
| days with our Extremist brethren that some of them 
The Conference of the can call such assemblies and finish with them in no 
Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha time. Only last Monday we were surprised to read 
pe be Morley’sscheme of g, big ‘ Poona Conference’ having been called by 
. In Je Prakdeh (43) the Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha and having occupied 
20th Mar., Eng. cols. - ’ itself for full three days—8th to 10th—with the 
discussion of various questions arising out of the 

Reform proposals of Lords Morley and Minto........ Itseems that some recent 
disagreeable experiences of the Extremists have acted as a brake on their 
career, and they are thinking of making some drastic changes in their 
‘methods. _ This is perhaps the right explanation of the Poona Conference, 
which the Mahrdtta says,—and we must believe our contemporary—was 
really held at Poona, though it was not notified or announced as Conferences 


: ; Ag 


16 


usually are.......,... All the same, we-declare that we are extremely glad to 
note this change in the methods of the Nationalist party inasmuch as this 
step, if consistently followed up, may perhaps lead its followers into doing 
some little practical work which is far more important than more effusions of 
wild oratory. As to the immediate causes which brought in this change one 
is not able at present to do more than to make a shrewd guess. Has the 
revival-of the ‘Deccan Sabha’ something to do with it? The Sédrvajantk 
Sabha and its members had not a word to say regarding the Morley-Minto 
proposals until the “Deccan Sabha’ came to be revived. But now messages 
after messages, ‘ praying ’—an honest Extremist must have shuddered at this 
word—for this thing and that, are being daily sent to Lords Morley and 
Minto, who, it may be noted, had nothing but condemnation till now from 
the Nationalist press and platform. After all mendicancy is not then such a 
bad thing as some of our friends made it appear some time back.......... The 
Conference, it appears from the last issue of the Mahrdtia, discussed—though 
too late—some questions in connection with the Morley-Minto reforms, made 
a number of suggestions, ‘gratefully’ acknowledged some of the proposals, 
* humbly’ expressed its dissent on some points, ‘ prayed’ for some additions, 
—in fact 16 did once more exactly what any other association of commonsense 
men would have done and what many others have already done. It is not 
given out in an authoritative manner who were the members who took part in 
the Conference, who were the outsiders, who presided, who proposed the 
various resolutions, &c. We are not, however, over-anxious to know the 
minute details of this purdah Conference. We have only to note that a 
welcome change is noticeable in the camp of our Maharashtra Extremists.” 


8. Commenting on the interpellations in the House of Commons con- 


cerning the activities of Shyamji Krishnavarma, — 


+: ae en ‘ile a se ad the Sudhdrak remarks:—The Indian Sociologist, 
reer yamy Ansan edited by Shyamji Krishnavarma is still smuggled 
Sudhdrak (157), 15th Jato India. Mr. Krishnavarma is more radical in 
Mar. his politica: opinions than even Babu Bepin Chandra 
a Pal. He is an avowed enemy of the British Govern- 

ment, and a Shyamji Krishnavarma scholar has to pledge himself not to 
serve under or associate with Government in any capacity. Many Indian 
students in England have fallen victims to the baneful influence of Mr. Krishna- 
‘varma and come to grief. Mr. Shyamji is now beyond the pale of reclamation, 


and the sooner his propaganda is put a stop to, the better it will be for India. 


9. ‘It is not to be supposed that the student problem has been sitting 
only on the nerves of the Government of India. 

Alleged shadowing of ‘The Imperial authorities in England also have been 
Indian students 10 nota little perturbed about the conduct of some of 
ay (5 a Per rere those youthful Indians who visit that country for 
(20) 16th. — "ihn g the sake of education and other kindred objects....... 
i ' Latterly a change is believed to have come over 
them, and some of them are suspected of enter- 
taining other than merely academical intentions. We refer to the subject 
simply because of an interpellation put in the Commons lately by 
Mr. O’Grady, regarding detectives shadowing Indian students in London. 
The Home Secretary gave a guarded reply in which he said that it was 
incumbent on the Commissioner of Police to take all needful precautions, 
but was satisfied that that officer would exercise reasonable discrimina- 
tion. Paraphrased into simple English, this means that Indian students in 
London are being shadowed by detectives. Our Anglo-Indian friends and even 
the London Times have been clamouring for some such action........ But the 
news is not unlikely to cause unnecessary alarm in this country in the minds 
of parents and guardians. It is to warn them against such a panic that we 
have touched upon Reuter’s cable. We will take leave to point out that the 
London ‘Bobby’ is not. a shabby creature like his prototype in India, 
and. that the detectives of Scotland Yard are not blunderers like those 
in Bengal and other places in India. We accept the Home Secretary’s 
assurance that reasonable discretion will be exercised. We feel sure that 
none but the black sheep will have anything to fear from this shadowing.” _ 
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— Shewak (50), 1st 


ae a fa ee eae 
Te SOR ee oT 


to biar s di “na is : the question which we sometimes put 
.. to. ourselves. Who is responsible for disturbing the 
"OF of the country? On theside of Government 
it -is contended that their laws have for their object 
the driving out of discontent, while the people think 
that if anything has added to the unrest, it is those 
Mar. : very laws and their ill-advised administration. Our 
es ae own deliberate opinion is that Government are to 
ame in the matter. It is only natural that men who are in utter destitution 


should feel disappointed and lose confidence in Government. The severity 
with which jounalists and preachers are treated is also a contributory cause 


of the unrest. Is it consistent with statesmanship and Brirish justice to 
condemn and punish, as perpetrators of heinous offences, editors of news- 
papers who expose the evils of administration with a view to their removal by 
Government ? Is it a sin against Government to recommend to a member of 
one’s own family the boycott as a means of driving out starvation? Is it fair 
to whip a child and condemn him toa long term of imprisonment for selling 
pictures of the great men of his country? Is it sedition to ask for a greater 
share in the government of the country and for higher appointments being 
thrown open to Indians? ‘These are demands justified by the Proclamation of 
Her late Majesty the Queen-Empress of India. And yet have not Indians 
been punished for these very demands of theirs? If Government are 
really anxious to allay the discontent, they had better do away with the laws 


of repression. It is not proper for any Government to turn a deaf ear 


to the petitions of its people, and deprive them of their liberty of thought. 
That the British should check the growth of patriotism and freedom among 
Indians, two virtues which they themselves cherish, is a proceeding which 


does no credit to Government. Oppression, however, 1s necessary to the growth 


of love for the country. It is a touchstone of patriotism. It is a providential 


arrangement that the gold of India’s patriotism should be purified in the 


furnace of Government laws. The greater the heat of repression, the purer 
will be the métal.. [The same paper publishes the report of an interview its 
editor had with the District Magistrate of Hyderabad (Sind), and writes :-— 
From the above it is clear that the District Magistrate while addressing us. 
hardly realised that there must be some grievances which excited us to 
write so strongly. The duty of a good ruler is to inquire into the case of his 
people, not to threaten them. Intimidation has never cured a disease. If 


the District Magistrate was really anxious that there should be no cause for 


unrest, was it not his duty to have gone deeper into the matter so as to 
ascertain what our feelings were, and for this purpose, to have given us a 
patient hearing? If the Tuler does not hear his people, is it possible that. 
the people will regard him with increasing affection? Patience and sympathy 
are the things required in dealing with the grievances of the people. Coercive 
‘processes will never win the good- will of the people. It is hoped that no 
such undue impatience will be exhibited by officials in future, for the evil 
consequences of which they alone will be Peeponeen.! 


11. “ When Lord Morley exercised a salutary influence on the Anglo- 

| Indian officials there was some check on unwarrant- 
High-handed and un- able actions of officers in India; but since Lord 
sympathetic conduct of Morley himself in his wisdom authoritatively declared 
Angiovaneiene soe * unfaltering repression to be the recognised policy of 
tg his Government in India, the Government official 
-Rdshtramat (45), 17th has altogether lost his hold on the affections of the 
Mar., Eng. cols. people, and his highly’ suspicious demeanour, both 
_ towards his subordinates and the people at large, 
and the disrespectful, nay contemptuons, treatment of Indians, are doing 
more harm to the stability of Government than all the so-called plots of 
misdirected young men in the country. The situation is daily aggravated by 
the highly unsympathetic treatment that the Indian receives not only at the 


hands rol the officials but also from the average Anglo-Indian who never fails 


to remind his Indian fellow-subject of the former's superiority as belonging to 
the race of conguerors........... The difficulty of the situation in India is 


ite 


highly exaggerated by the man on the spot, and the interested reports have 
created their impression on the mind of Lord Morley who has unfortunately 
lent his powerful support to the policy of repression.......... The Anglo- 
Indian journals indeed try to make out that thoughtful Indians do approve of 
the actions of Government officials, and quote their opinions whenever it suits 
their purpose ; but this thoughtful Indian is patted on the back ina most 
supercilious and patronising manner, and directly he moves even an iota from 
the line so finely drawn for him by his foreign master, down comes ‘on 
him the wrath of the officialised journals, and he is treated as ruthlessly as 
his unyielding and honest countryman. But this policy of keeping everything 
under the strictest restraint is adding to the discontent in the Indian heart, 
and the admirer of yesterday is to-day filled with suspicion regarding the 
sense of British justice and British greatness.” 


12. “ Almost all the Anglo-Indian newspapers of this country published 
in prominent positions the information that ‘ His 
Ree 9 ul hy ogy - Excellency the Viceroy attended the University 
indint pasate. smears" Convocation last week, and elaborate precautions 
Sdnj Vartamdn (37), Were taken for his protection against any fanatical 
17th Mar., Eng. cols. attempt on the way. A more senseless and 
indiscreet paragraph was never allowed to appéar 
in the columns of these journals........... Paragraphs like these serve 
to create a panic in England, and lead the people there to believe 
that lives of Anglo-Indians are unsafe were it not for these ‘ elaborate 
precautions’ on the part of the police.......... The fact that not a single 
Anglo-Indian official or non-official has yet been injured by these fanatics 
is a proof of the absolute safety of the lives of our Anglo-Indian 
rulers. Why is then such a fuss made by the Anglo-Indian.:press by 
publishing paragraphs which do nobody any good?......... Such writings 
have a mischievous effect on the minds of young Indians, who will be 
impressed with the idea that a handful of fanatics have so far succeeded in 
terrorising the Anglo-Indians that they are afraid to move about freely in the 
country without the aid of the police. If the Anglo-Indians feel that such 
paragraphs would temporarily serve their purpose in England while the 
India Councils Bill is on the anvil, they ought not to forget that effusions like 
these would create such an impression among the Indians as might affect the 
power and prestige of the British rule in this country.” 


“13. ‘ We formerly referred appreciatively to Lord Morley’s opinion that 
there should be no limit to the fafth and aspirations 
Government should not of a country; we often remarked that ideals or aims 
penalise the entertain- are not within the purview of the Penal Code, but 
Cee of high political the means and methods adopted to attain them or 
Mabrdiia (9), lst the actual attempts alone can come under the cate- 
ion gory of the law. It will be very satisfactory to note 
that in these days of repressive legislation and 
coercion, this view is supported by Mr. Norton, the prosecuting Counsel 
for Government in the well-known Manicktollah bomb case. In his 
address, the Counsel remarked: ‘No one has suggested the idea that political 
aspiration is an oOffence.’......... These views have been advocated in our 
columns often, and no sensible objection can be taken to them. A govern- 
ment which penalises the entertainment of high political ideals, and prosecutes 
those who strive peacefully for their attainment, must surely be taken to be 
on the wrong path. Such acourse is injurious to the interests of both the 
rulers and the ruled, and is only a leap in the dark.” 


*14. Of all the conquering nations the United States of America have 
shown themselves to be the most sympathetic 

Comparison between the towards the people they have conquered. The whole 
P iki I pane mee: tenor of their policy towards the Philippine Islands 
Beieh ac : base ae shows that they are steadily striving to transform 
Bhdla (103), 91st Mar, the Philippinos into a self-governing nation. Why 
should not the English take a leaf out of the book 

of the Americans? It is indeed. strange that the English should thwart 


the swadeshi movement and should even grudge Lord Morley’s proposal to 
CON 2639—5 — 
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each to the Iixecutiye Councils of: the Imperial and Provin- 

Dhe Et ale bh th ern e yes h ave from time to time given us 

rey low ty re ourselves, and we fail to under- 

they. are.80 loath to fulfil their promises. It is almost,.a foregone 
a that we shall o e. ry. acquire swardjya, and me would, therefore, 
ne coat of the ‘ine lish nation if they give us swardjya of théir 


wr e Joana to th Eastern. aula have: on account of a Divine inspiration 
peabean a the. new ideas of independence, and the Western countries 
should, beware of provoking God by disregarding His wishes. 


15. “It isa matter for regret and pity that even the very moderate 
demands of the Moderates should not have been 
‘i Belfseatinnoe nob men- acceptable to the Lords..........' ‘The need of 
= vb: P sco the creating Executive Councils for the Provinces with 
oe ‘saauhwneauee (45) 16th View to putting some check upon their rulers is 
Mar., Eng. cols. prima facie greater than even that of enlarging the 
Executive Councils of the Local or the Viceregal 
Government. But what of this to‘the Lords who have at heart the preser- 
vation of power and prestige for their kith and kin that may come over to 
India as rulers? What of this indeed to them so long as they can get the 
Moderates to express their entire and premature satisfaction at any form in 
which they pass the Bill, and have through their sycophants and parasites 
branded those that express dissatisfaction as Irreconcilables ?.......... Is it not 
mockery that the destinies of a countless people should be weighed ard scaled by 
a handful of alien Lords staying far far away from the scene of action, sepa- 
rated in race, colour, manners and customs, and insisting upon looking at the 
situation through the perverted vision of officials on the spot? And is it not 
a wonder still to find some of our vaunted leaders making dupes of themselves 
and the public in expecting great results by this procedure? Be that as it may, 
it is no concern of the Nationalists to count upon extraneous help for any 
achievement worth the name. It is the inspiration from within that can 
compass the grand work of Nation-building....... We, the Nationalists, have no 
cause for being disconcerted in this affair since there was no longing on our 
part for the so-called Reforms. If we show our disapprobation of the 
conduct of the Lords, it is merely out of a sympathetic feeling of pain 
and sorrow for the disappointment of ovr Moderate brethren. Even if our 
leaders go to England, they do not do so for the purpose of dancing 
attendance upon the Lords, or standing in the good books of high 
Officials, or seekjng private conference with responsible statesmen. In 
fact, that is not the part of our programme.......... The futility of the 
policy of mendicancy became so patent to the nation in general that 
parting of ways was the only course left open.......... If Government 
want to free themselves from their difficulties and embarrassments, the 
best way for them is to grant more substantial concessions than the 
present Reform scheme, and to abolish such regulations as that of 1818 
and set free innocent and unoffending people whom the whole nation worships 
as its heroes and regards as its benefactors. Even if this non- interference, this 
negative service of not putting obstacles in the way of Nationalism be not 
agreeable to Government, then what consequences will ensue has often been 
expressed by such personages as Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh and the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale in the Viceregal Council.” 


16. O Indians ! Awake! Try to bring back once more into our native 
land the arts and industries that have disappeared 
Exhortation to Indians from it: and for this drive away disunion and rouse 
to throw off their sloth. up the lion of unity. Regain the fame acquired by 
Swadesh Mitra (87), our ancestors. Remember, brothers, that once our. 
14th Mar. country was renowned for its industries and wealth, 
| and that our ancestors were full of valour. We, the 
descendants of such ancestors, are now steeped in idleness and disunion 
Alas! that the children of India should rot without any work and without 
a piece of bread to eat! When our country became poor, it began to be 
considered devoid of power, sense, industry and energies, while countries 
like England and America, mAricven Were itamersed 1 in darkness and ignorance 
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and fall of naked barbarians, came to be ranked as. Been aes an and 
industrious, With industry and unity, Eng and became the ruler of. ‘Indi a. 
See, brothers, how strong unity and indicates are that they gave mastery. over 
% country as large as an elephant to a country like a small jackal. Brothers! t 
the root cause of this degradation of our country is our sloth and cowardice. oe 
How long do you intend - to continue in this condition? It is no use sitting Pe a: 
with folded hands. | 


17. In reply to the demands of the Indians for further rights, it has | 
ee always been advanced that they shoals first of all i 
Swardjya will make the attain to the necessary standard ot fitness before asking 
prions? “es fitted for forrichts, To some this argument sounds reasonable, 
"Gujards (65), 13th Mar. but to us it appears wholly irrelevant. Those who aM 
advance this argument ignore the fact that practice i 
makes a man perfect. We would draw the attention of such to an article in 
the Japan Chronicle, which observes that the frequent allegations as regards the | 
unfitness of the Indians for swardjya are not reliable as they emanate from the | 
officials who are very naturally unwilling to part with some of their present 
authority. Again, the argument that, in India, disunited as it is, the grant of 
swardjya would only lead to anarchy, is also untenable. A look into the history 
of nations would clearly show to the upholders of this argument that there exists 
on the surface of the earth no country where an unanimity of opinion prevails, 
and that the little of unity to be found there, 1s only the outcome of the force 
of extraneous circumstances. Swardjya alone can fit a nation for swardjya. 
This was what the late Mr. Gladstone always held; and yet one of his 
ereatest desciples refuses to accept this dictum in the case of India! 


18. No subject nation has ever been known to rise to its original 
} greatness and independence without self-reliance 
Alleged necessity of and swadeshism. Switzerland, Spain, America, 
spreading swadeshism. | Italy and many other countries which once 
Hind-Swardjya (668), _ ; cone 
13th Mar. were ruled by foreigners, and were in consequence 
in a very poor economic condition like India, 
would never have reached their present state of independence and 
prosperity, had they not based all their operations on self-reliance and 
swadeshism. Butit is a pity that in India which was once so famous for its 
arts and manufactures, the Indians should turn away from swadeshism. We 
have repeatedly said that the natives of this country are in duty bound to help 
the swadesht by using swadeshi goods. ‘To encourage an industry started by a 
fellow-countryman of ours is a noble object, and we earnestly, request every. Bee 
Indian to extend his helping hand to his national industries. By doing so, we Pe 
are sure, he will help his country to rival “ the realms of gold” of the West. Ber 
To the Bengalis belongs thé credit of first recognising the value of swadeshism ; . 
and their efforts in this holy cause have been crowned with success. We, 600, | re 
must resist the fascination that foreign materials have for us and do our duty igs 
that we owe to our native country. The Westerners have always been alive to , 
this duty and in consequence have been able to transform their countries 


into “ golden lands.” 


19. ‘One of the kindliest things done recently by the Governments of 
both Bengals i is the release of the unfortunate pleader, 

Comments on uy" = Mr. Durga Charan Sanyal, connected with the 
of Dusgs Charan Deny Darjeeling Railway Assault case. The release a 
Indian Spectator (9), o h li bot f ; 
20th Mar. would have come much earlier but for technical ies 
difficulties ; but now that it has come, it has brought 


as much satisfaction to the authorities as to the friends of the poor old 


accused.” 


*20. ‘Miss Clarke, the beloved and only daughter of our high-souled 
Governor, passed away at half past 10 o’clock on 

Death of His Excellency Sunday night, and the gloom of grief that is over- 
the Governor of Bombay’s whelming Government House is also enveloping the 
daughter. ye whole Presidency........... We feel that though what 
aaa > Tne BA the cruel Angel of Death has done cannot be 
(2), it ‘“" obliterated, yet that it will be a sort .of. solace to 
Sir George to know that the whole Presidency is 
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sees Tt : is not Spool that Sir George may, after this 


ow, think’ ftom his'post. But the Bombay Presidency 

rays tk Fé should still continue to be at the helm.......... | His 

r Gat t 18 “present moment would be the very death of the new era of 

‘Reform’ and practical sympathy which Sir George has so resolutely opened, 

‘and “ith egehr political prescience.......... ‘The sympathy of the millions to 

- dwhom he’stands in the light of a Father, is his. But it would be presumptuous 
oS oer “ony further consolation to His Excellency. . 

ar *24. & “The only dat bet and child of our Governor, His Excellency 

ons ir ‘George Sydenham Clarke, a young lady whose 

Sénj Vartaman (37), prboe, charm and benevolence captivated all who 

=m mat., Eng cols. came in céntact with her, has been cut off in the 

) very prime of life. The heart of every Indian, to 

whatever class or creed he may belong, will go out to our much beloved and 

‘esteemed Governor, who is sure to be weighed down by the deaths within 

the brief space of a few weeks of his partner in life and of his only daughter. 

‘Words fail us to express adequately our feelings of sorrow for the sad 

occurrence, which has cast a gloom on every Indian household. One can 

well‘yudge the intensity of grief felt for Miss Clarke’s death by the Indian 

public at Jarge, but none can possibly measure the depth of distress and sorrow 

‘caused, by the sad event to the bereaved father. What we are afraid of is that 

His Excellency might, on the spur of the moment, think of leaving India 

to be amongst his own relations and friends in his native land. Such an 

announcement would no doubt be a national calamity. In ordinary times, 

we would not have felt the retirement of a Governor so keenly as at present, 

when his presence is absolutely necessary in the interests not only of the 

| Western Presidency, which he has hitherto so well and wisely ruled,’ but of 

. the whole country, which is now in a state of transition.......... His 

Excellency has initiated-large measures affecting the general advancement 

and improvement of the first city in India, which in order that they might 

be.:carried out in their completeness and integrity, should be under His 

Excellency’s personal supervision and guidance.......... We need scarcely 

say that in his great domestic affliction, Sir George has the sympathy of the 

entire Indian population.......... The Indians devoutly pray that the bereaved 

oes father may be blessed by Divine Providence with strength and courage to 

bear the loss with resignation and equanimity.” 


'" *22. “Those whom the Gods love die in the very flower of youth. 
| If the doctrine has any truth, rarely could it have a 
me eo more apt though none the less sad illustration than 
PF a P —_ ) the death of Miss Clarke—so young, so attractive, 
A ~~ te ar (45) “9314 80 highly gifted, so rarely endowed with all those 


Mar.;  Kesari (121), ¢Xquisite charms of person and character, which 
28rd Mar. ; Dnydn Pra- kindle man’s ‘imagination and subjugate his heart. 
Kedsh (41), 24th Mar. The unique popularity Miss Clarke won amongst 


the high and the low and amongst Europeans and 

Indians during her short stay here has been almost unparalleled. And if 

Bombay and the Presidency mourn so profoundly her premature death, we 

‘Can well imagine how indescribably poignant must be the grief of Sir George 
Clarke, having in life’s decline and so soon after the loss of the partner of his 

life to mourn also the death of his beloved daughter and,only child. To him 
we can only offer.our most sincere, and most: profound condolences. May it 

give him some consolation to know that the people of a whole Presidency share 

“in his grief and feel as much for him as for his departed daughter. [The 
‘Rashtramat writes :—All Indians feel for Sir George Clarke’s sad misfortune 
‘.n losing both wife and daughter within the short period of three months. It 
is but fate that while bearing the anxieties of the administration of foreign 
‘lands, death: should a ittal His Excellenoy of his two nearest and dearest 
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‘persons. Bombay will mourn for the loss of Miss Clarke who was 
natured, sympathetic and ever in evidence in helping the poor: The Kesarz 


writes in @ similar strain. The Dnydn Prakdsh alludes to the interest displayed 
by the late Miss Clarke in the welfare of the depressed classes and bemoans 


: 


her loss. ] 


*28. Itis with great grief that we announce the painful news of the death 
of Miss Clarke. ‘Phe best available medical skill has 
Bombay Samdchar (60), 


92nd Mar.; Sami Sdnj failed against nature, and the entire Indian nation, 
(64), 22nd Mar. 


who had of late learned to regard Miss Clarke as 
their kind-hearted and affectionate sister, will receive 
this melancholy news with the deepest sorrow. This unexpected blow that 
has fallen on Sir George Clarke within only a few weeks of the death of Lady 
Clarke is sufficient to unnerve him; but we pray to the Almighty to bestow 
strength and patience enough upon our kind and loving Governor to bear this 
additional pain. [The Samz Sdnj writes :—The people of India have received 
this melancholy news with the deepest sorrow. No one had ever dreamt that 
a figure which was so actively moving about and taking part in all popular 
movements with unflagging zeal and energy would be so suddenly snatched 
away. In all that Miss Clarke did she reflected the great qualities of the head 
and heart she had inherited from her revered parents. Itis but natural that 
her death should cause deep sorrow to Sir George Clarke, but we trust he 
will gather strength enough to bear this loss and continue in office for the 
good of the people under his charge.| | 


*24. “Miss Clarke’s sdeath has awakened in all classes of the Indian 

ps ee Be 30) public sorrow and anguish too deep for words....... 

99-4 Mar “En of %), Without exaggeration the loss of the radiant and 
.. Eng. cols. ; 

benignant personality, over whom the grave closed 


- yesterday, has come not only as a public loss but a personal bereavement 


to them all; and the sorrow it has awakened is as deep-seated as it is 
poignant and sincere........... It is in silence alone that the people can 
best speak their grief; it is in silence alone that they can attempt to 
realise the unfathomable anguish of the sorrow-stricken parent, their beloved 
and revered ruler, and it is by silence alone, they believe, that they can: best 
share his grief and sympathise with him in this hour of terrible affliction.” 


*25. “The new Leper Asylum erected by the Scottish United: Free 

bu Church Mission at Khondia near Poona was opened 
Opening of the Leper on Tuesday afternoon by Sir John Muir Mackenzie. 
Asylum erected by the Jn doing so he made a few observations on the 
hi rte Mission problem of providing asylums for lepers and on the 


Gujardti (26), 21st Mar. unorganised form of charity prevalent in India 


Eng. cols. which we commend to the most careful attention of 


our countrymen not only in this presidency but also 
elsewhere........... The idea of having Leper Asylums in different districts has 
advantages of its own. But from the larger standpoint of scientific treatment 
of leprosy we should have preferred a large special Hospital for lepers. 
There are unique opportunities for the study of this dreadful disease in India. 


The leper population in this country numbers about four lakhs.......... 


We wish to invite the special attention of the benevolent and charitable 
philanthropists not only to the humanitarian but also to the scientific aspects 
of the treatment and accommodation of lepers. In America and elsewhere the 
subject is being studied by eminent bacteriologists and their line of treatment 
has proved largely successful in mitigating at least the horrible features of the 
malady. There is no reason why in India the problem should not be ap- 
proached by Government and the public from this larger standpoint.” 


26. Sir John Muir Mackenzie in his speech at the opening of a Leper 

Asylum at Poona deplored the lack of systematic 

‘Radshtramat (45), 19th attempts on the part of rich Hindus to help their 

Mar. poor and afflicted brethren. It is really strange to 

hear of an allegation of want of charity against the 

Hindu community which is ever willing to lend a helping hand to the needy. 
con 2639-—6 jy 
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ing their le piri neasi-nontinceseat. "We edelly aware haar 
anc or “se ollowers met with frequent official interference: in 

nap vertray to relieve the distress of the famine-stricken last 
“We dias: see that the bureaucrats on the one hand accuse us of 
aud ympathy for our people, while, on the other, they smell sedition and 
‘dislo ralty rin in th arene attempts of our leaders to relieve the distress of 


aT ‘Si j acob dicsssn has placed the people of Poona under a deep debt 
ae of gratitude by providing enlarged accommodation 
aa Mowaséute, on Sir J ohn for patients, European and Native alike, at the 
cor. . uae Mackenzie's, speech §agsoon Hospital. Foras Sir John Muir Mackenzie 
ve. she opening of sade remarked in opening the additional ward for Euro- 
"Poi Boanoott Fie: ‘tal. “ peans, as the new building will be placed at the 

Bombay Samdchdr (60), isposal of Kuropean patients, better accommodation 
19th: Mar. | in the old building will be provided for native 
_. patients. But this is not the only thing that is 
required to be done for the convenience and comfort of Native patients. 
Though there exists an admitted difference in the standard of living of 
Kuropeans and Natives, and a proportionate difference in the treatment of 
patients belonging to the respective communities, yet there is much scope for 
improving the lot of Indian patients. In order, therefore, that nothing should 
be wanting in the cosmopolitan character of Sir Jacob Sassoon’s munificence, 
it is the duty of the generous donor to see that the best available treatment is 
given to every patient, whether European or Native, As admitted by Sir John 
the charge of maintaining hospitals and dispensaries in this presidency falls 
on Local and Municipal funds in a larger proportion than elsewhere; it is, 
therefore, incumbent upon the authorities to see that those who contribute to 
these funds get in return the medical aid they deserve. It has been a stock 
complaint that dispensaries for Indian patients have often to go without 
quinine and the patients are left to suffer when fever rages inan epidemic 
form. ‘The fitting up of hospitals, too, is in no way better; for despite the 
presence of the best medical aid it often happens that the patient has to suffer 
for want of necessary appliances. 


_ “28. “The opening of Sir Jacob Sassoon Hospital for the European 
: and Jewish conimunity in Poona was an interesting 
i ceremony. ‘The wealthy Baronet’s philanthropy in 
OF ager lie se (31), 21st - this direction is praiseworthy........... Modern civilisa- 
ae Sens ana tion has brought into prominent . relief the establish- 
ment of hospitals and dispensaries, and it is much 
to be wished Indian philanthropists would devote a portion of their wealth to 
this most noble purpose. How much of the money now wasted on saddvaris, 
which only feed the idle monk, could be better utilised towards establishing 
es modest dispensaries in villages and towns and hospitals for curing specified 
| ills in every large city! Meanwhile, every new hospital and dispensary which 
Indian philanthropy can endow is a gain and to be warmly welcomed. Sir 
John Muir Mackenzie did well also in urging on the wealthy the need of 
large funds to train up Indian women who might become true sisters of mercy 

in nursing the sick.” 


29. The Muhammadan Zamindars of Bhojwa have complained to the 

} Coliector of Ahmedabad of the oppressive conduct 
Rau at Covettor, of the Desai of Patdi, ever since he has been 
of Ahmedabad agains’ se appointed an Honorary Magistrate. If the facts 
crs of Pétdi (Ahmed- stated be true, the complaint is so serious that 
“x praia Bandhu (35), 16 should be speedily attended to.° Looking to the 
14th Mar. ' condition of the country, it seems most -essential 
" that peace should be kept up between the Hindus 
and Muhammadans at any cost. The powers of an Honorary Magistrate 
have not been given to the Desai of Patdi that he may harass the people, but | 
that he may exert himself on the side of justice and help in the preservation 
of peace. The Hindu wnonitonts of that village have also complained against 


ne 


wether 
C4) hey 


sectarian in their origin. If the Desai had any claims against these people, 
he ought to have enforced them legally, and not acted in this illegal and 
indirect way. He has abused the power given to him as no British officer 
would have done. The Hindu religion, too, does not encourage such behaviour, 
Though the dispute between the Desai and the Muhammadans has lasted 
for the last ten years, the matter has now grown very serious. The Muham- 
madans also charged him with having so used his influence as to deprive 
them of the justice and protection to which they are entitled as the subjects 
of Government. We trust the authorities will make thorough inquiries in the 
matter. 


*30. “The close parallel between the Tilak trial in 1908 and that in 1897, 

so far kept up in all the most important details, has 

_ Comments on the rejec- now been completed by the réjection of his applica- 
tion by the Privy Council tion for special leave to appeal to the Privy Council, 


Sahedta 10, fa Wee. by that tribunal. The full text of the judgment is 


not yet published, and probably there is no such ‘ full 


text’ to be published. For our information is that the judgment of the Court 
was given after a brief consultation of five minutes between théir Lordships of 
the Privy Council........... Brevity has been the soul of judgment here: and 
brevity of this kind disarms criticism by the simple method of offering nothing 
that may be criticised. But an extra expeditious disposition of an important 

case like this cannot fail to give ground for reasonable complaint not only 
to the aggrieved party, but to all those that may be concerned in a decision 


by the highest Court of Appeal upon such important law points as 


were involved in this case. It is a widelv shared belief, that the law 
points in the case were very important and could not have been so lightly 
disposed of. But the case was regarded apparently as an exceptional 
one, and an exceptional treatment, as described above, was given to it. 
The Lord Chancellor, we learn, was present at the sitting of the Privy 
Council, though his Lordship might well have spared himself the trouble to 
attend if the case was to receive such short shrift. The ‘rejection of the 
appeal darkens the prospect of Mr. Tilak’s release; and it now remains only 
to hope that with the help of such special treatment as may be given to him 
at Mandalay, he will be able somehow to pull on till, as in 1898, Government 
may be pleased to release him before the termination of his sentence.” 


31.° The Tilak appeal has been rejected by the Privy Council. All 
a ee right! Who will not rejoice over the fact that the 
euah Shad | : ’ English are thus making us familiar with the idea of 
British justice? .The rejection of the appeal has 
produced more salutary effects than:the possible acquittal of Mr. Tilak. The 
English have put under restraint only the body of Mr. Tilak. His soul is 
free. No one need regret that the appeal: was not allowed. Just as 
there was some divine intention j in getting Mr. Tilak transported and then having 
his sentence commuted, there may also be a similar divine will in the above 
decision of the Privy Council. We poor mortals cannot quite follow it, but we 
cannot at the same time deny it. We should be prepared to perform our duty 
with. the blind belief that whatever ne is for our good. Victory 
to Tilak Mahara) ! 


*32. “A case of some importance to the public was decided in the Small 
Causes Court by Mr. Donald with'respect to a com- 

Important decision of plaint of the loss of some goods in transit on the B. B. & 
the Bombay Small Causes (C,T. Railway.......... If is a common complaint that 
Court re on of consign- packages and parcéls are often tampered with on the 
dat Goftdr (80) gist Tailway lines, and sufficient redress is seldom forth- 
Mar, ie alae coming when a complaint is lodged with the depart- 
mental authorities. Ifin every such case of failure to 

obtain justice departmentally, the aggrieved parties were to resort to law courts 
for redress, no matter what the amount of loss sustained, loss by thefts would be 


of less frequent occurrence,......... The case in question was not a complaint 


, thus. showing clearly. that these disputes are not 


for the theft of the contents, but the loss of some pacreace consigned to the 
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a 3 ft ke: 1 to ensure safe custody on the lines. ‘So long as the 
onsignn ment ghee not traceable to unforeseen events or accidents within — 
ay: the — note, its disappearance fell within the category of 


. The Inspector-Genera of Police, Bombay, who wrote the last annual 

: report of his department is not quite satisfied with 
ialaiiiniihn on the report the capacity and work of his force. . More than 
ofthe Ingpector-General eight thousand offences remained undetected, the 


poe of. Police. proportion of undetected to true crime working 
Indian Spectator OF outat 41 per cent. This, as the Inspector-General 
20th Mar. . observes, discloses ‘a very serious defect in the 


— work of the Police’. The value of stolen property 
= - -@annot be made an absolute test of Police efficiency. Yet making allowance 
for the element of luck which enters into that test, the Inspector-General still 
thinks that ‘ the results were unsatisfactory all round and the failure to do 
better has nowhere been satisfactorily explained.’ It may be said that the lower 
ranks are not well paid and do not attract good material. The Inspector- 
General, however, is not quite satisfied with the District and Assistant 
Superintendents either. He thinks that these highly paid officers do not visit 
scenes of crime with sufficient frequency and their visits are, ‘ too brief to be of 
much use in either assisting or checking the work of the subordinate police ’. 
One obvious and simple remedy proposed, whenever a department shows 
signs of deterioration, is that salaries must be increased, prospects improved 
and better men attracted. This is being done. Whether the increased 
emoluments offered to the constables will produce an appreciable effect on the 
efficiency of the force must be seen from future reports. The difficulty 
of finding recruits is reported from all divisions. In Poona district the 
‘numbers of recruits is.said to have fallen by one-half and the difficulty of 
filling up vacancies was so great that the Superintendent of Police had to 
send out recruiting parties to Native States. This extraordinary result is 
attributed partly to the reorganisation itself which is said to have reduced the 
prospects of men rising from the ranks. Perhaps those who recommended 
the recruitment of the higher ranks from the educated class did not foresee 
what the effect would be on the recruitment of the lower ranks. It is just 
ae possible, too, that this effect has been somewhat exaggerated, and it may be 
| due to other causes besides the reorganisation, such as the high prices, which 
make the emoluments less attractive.” 
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34. “Tf one carefully goes through the Police report of the Bombay 
- Presidency for 1907 one finds that the work of the 
Indu’ Prakdsh (43), Police during the year under report was not gatis- 
16th — Eng. - factory and indeed failed to satisfy even the higher 
joe Police Officers who are generally the most anxious 
to recognise even the slightest good services: of their department.......... 
Under the heading of criminal classes, we are glad to read of an experimental 
measure adopted under Regulation XII of 1827 in Dharwar District by the 
Police and the District Magistrate. The criminal classes known as Haran 
Shikaris and Ghantichors have been allowed to settle in certain villages of 
the Dharwar District, and itis proposed to give encouragement to such 
settling of the criminal wandering tribes which are a regular menace to the 
peace of the country. Similar attempts are being made in Sind with regard 
to two more troublesome tribes, Jagiranis and Shars. Such attempts are 
undoubtedly needed in the best interests of the country, and we feel sure that 
no. pains will be spared to make the experiments thoroughly successful because 
on the success of these will depend future steps in that direction.......... 
The Report on the whole presents a state of things far from satisfactory and 
the remarks of the Inspector-General give us a distinct clue to the causes....... 
ay The Tnspector-General remarks: ‘There was no improvement in the pay of 
2 onstables, but their own prospects and those of Head Constables received 
“s severe set back ; ‘discontent and eiMioulty 1 in peerurling followed and these 
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have left their marks on the force and the work of the lower ee on whose 
‘honesty, contentment and efficiency so much in all Police work depends.’ 
‘We endorse every word of the above quotation, and say that Government 
‘have not been able to appreciate the needs of the lower grades who 
are in urgent need of attention. Somehow or other it often happens 
that in cases of reorganisations of departments, it is the superior 
officers who receive the first and the best attention and absorb the lion’s share 
of the profits, while the lower ranks are but indifferently dealt with, and we 
are sorry to find that even the Police reorganisation scheme is not free from 
these evil tendencies.” 


89. The Police Report is on the whole very unsatisfactory. It certainly 
does not redound to the credit of the Police that 
Sudhdrak (157), 15th 41} per cent. of crimes were not traced atall, and that 
Mar. | only 34 per cent. of the stolen property was re- 
covered. The complaint about high officials not 
ca to visit scenes of offences is once more repeated, but Mr. Kennedy seems 
to hold a brief for his officers inasmuch as he asserts that this does not result in 
much harm! Wecannot but express our surprise at the fact that 46 per cent. 
of the Police force still consists of illiterate men. The educated Sub- 
Inspectors and Inspectors have not found much favour with Mr. Kennedy 
as their direct appointments are supposed to create dissatisfaction among the 
lower grades of constables, and iead to some difficulty in their recruitment. 
There might be some truth in the allegation about lack of practical knowledge 
among the educated Inspectors, but the evilis not so grave as to discourage the 
introduction of such men, and to adopt retrograde measures. It is a matter 
for satisfaction that Government have revised the scale of salaries of the 
lower grade Policemen and that they are trying to attend to their grievances. 


36. The Police Report paints rather the dark than the white side of 
the Police administration in the Bombay Presidency 
Tiae-t amshed (30), in the year under Report. The grave drawbacks 
19th Mar. in the administration pointed out by the Inspector- 
General strongly corroborate the public opinion 
in the matter that in the districts and villages the people put no faith in the 
actions of the Police, and even avoid their help. We are of opinion that this 
impression is bound to continue in the public mind as long as, as the Inspector- 
General says, the condition of the subordinate members of the staff is not 
improved. The salaries of the Constables and Head Constables are so poor 
that, not only are proper persons not attracted to these posts, but even those 
already i in the force think it desirable to leave it with a view to bettering their 
| prospects. In order to make the Police force efficient it 1s of the utmost 
importance that the salaries of this class, which is the life and soul of the 
whole organisation, should be so raised as to attract really competent and 
trustworthy men. 


37. ‘‘ The numerous searches which the police instituted last Sunday 
were represented to be undertaken under the new 

Police search in Bom- Explosives Act, and the police were apparently un- 
under the Explosives grmed with any warrants, at least in many cases. 
ae When, for example, the rooms and dispensary of 

BF og hae ana ee Dr. 8. C. Jog or the house of Mr. G. N. Potdar 
at Mahim were searched the police never presented 
any warrants, and if we are rightly informed no regular panchndmds were 
made. Quite a mass of papers was taken possession of by the police and in 
some cases carried away without so much as even a list of the articles attach- 
ed. It ‘is necessary, we believe, under the law that a list of articles should be 
made and the signature of the owner obtained before the police carry: away 
the attached property. The police on Sunday last evidently thought all this 
process to be cumbersome and very gently shelved it aside. Our Anglo-Indian 
local contemporaries publish the news of the searches in Poona, but give no 
news of the searches in Bombay. Im the absence of the panchnémds ard 
regular lawful attachment of property it cannot be seen how any articles that 
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inthe search, » We pone ota no et provision. *. i Fi the police 
are owered to carry on searches. in this irresponsible. fashion, but in these 

| : lays -of net A laws and newer practices one must wait.and make sure before 
ane offers any y comment on the doings-of the omnipotent police.” 


og GN Gare ‘: ie 988, « Not only ‘i in Bombay aud ee but almost in every District ghia 
) ee, Taluka Town inthe Deccan and even in places like 
Ban (45), 21st Surat and Ahmedabad the houses of a number of 

peaceful and law-abiding citizens have been searched 
by the police, in some cases with a Magisterial warrant, but in many cases 
without the semblance of any warrant at all. So far as our information goes, 
the police have hardly found anything which would in any way go to 
corroborate the hare-brained theories started by some correspondents of 
English journals that the Deccan is honey-combed with secret or anarchical 
Societies. One peculiarity about these recent searches was that they were 
undertaken almost simultaneously at a number of places so that no scope was 
left for suspected persons to communicate with one another and thus give 
any intimation of an impending search. Where the searches were carried on 
‘with Magisterial sanction and warrant, the procedure adopted was, of course, 
regular and legal. But what are we to say of searches which were conducted 
on the sole initiative and responsibility of the police? The practice of carry- 
ing on indiscriminate searches with or without warrant was rife in Bengal 
some time back, and what was the result? The people were almost 
in mortal terror of the police, and in what is now known as the Bighati 
ax Dacoity case the complainant Kishori Mohan Roy deposed that some men 
a masquerading as Police officers of the Criminal Investigation Department 
eS | raided his house, pretended to search for bombs and other anarchical 
material and finally left with all the valuable property that they could lay 
their hands on, and it turned out subsequently that the visitors were dacoits 
and not Criminal Investigation Department officers....... The meresight of an 
officer of the Criminal Investigation Department is enough to make an Indian 
tremble in his shoes, and if the police are empowered to undertake searches 
without warrant the authorities may rest assured that there will be more 
unrest, discontent and heart-burning among the people than there is at present. 
If the searches which have been reported so far have now ended, well and good. 
But we warn Government against the unwisdom and _ folly of perpetuating 
this practice of indiscriminate house searches. An Indian’s house like an 
Englishman’s ought to be his castle. And, even if the police search it in 
cases of grave political emergency, the police must doit at their peril. IRfa 
house is searched and nothing incriminating or suspicious is found, we fail to 
see how the men who conduct the search can escape from the legal liability 
and corsequences which attach to the intrusion of an ordinary trespasser. 
They might in a law court produce an authority from Government. But any 
one who proceeds to search a house without a Magisterial warrant really does 
so at his peril, and that position ought to be properly understood both by the 
public and the Police officers who carry on such searches.’’ 


aa 


*39. Under the heading “ We are not surely thieves in our own country,” 
mask | the Vande Mdtaram writes:—The police who are 
AAS Vande Mdtaram (159), the protectors of the British Empire searched the 
A 21st Mar. houses of many peaceful citizens in Maharashtra a 
i few. days ago. Such searches have long been the 
order of the day in Bengal. It seems the craze for searches has affected 
ql Bombay also. In Bengal, the police might have got at something, but 
co in Maharashtra, in the absence of any find, they will perhaps be able to 
De. manufacture something as “found.” It is generally believed that these 
searches have been instituted in connection with the Sdavarkar case pending 
at Nasik. From Sholdpur to Surat extends the range of these searches. 
The Government whose prejudice goes so far as to think that the Gujarati 
pleaier of Surat as well as the Government servant of Sholapur are connected 
with some secret conspiracy, requires to be strongly recommended for its 
-impudence! These searches are the result of the ill treatment by the police 
of some person under the misapprehension that there exists a dangerous 
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conspiracy in fheir jurisdiction, and of the consequent .extorted confession. 
But nothing is found in ,the searches ordered, and the police exhibit onl} 
their own folly. But the bureaucrats encourage this folly, and the prestige of 
Government is not enhanced but lowered by such deeds. Every Indian 
thought his house to be his castle judging from the feeling of the Briton in 
the matter. But it is all rendered meaningless by the action of Government, 
and the idea that we are thieves in our own country is taking root instead. 
The detective dogs our step at every turn. Government do not believe us 
when we tell them that we do not hateh any conspiracies. Maharashtra has 
hadto undergo many trials since the birth of the new spirit in India, but it has 
never resorted to any secret agitation. It only follows that political agitation 
of any kind is an eye-sore to Government and that Government want to harass 
political agitators for one reason or another. We are doing good to the country. 
We are not committing any theft or dacoity. Why then are Government after 
us, leaving alone criminal marauders ? Manu says that the King who punishes ~ 
the innocent and sets free the guilty goes to hell. The bureaucrats are 
paving the way to hell by harassing peaceful citizens on the strength of 
irresponsible Police reports and of the tales of miserable tale-bearers. We do 
not lose anything thereby. If the bureaucrats come in our way, while we are 
treading our path as of old, the sin is theirs and they will-suffer for it. The 
bureaucrats all over the world have resorted to the same means to check 
honest popular agitation. But we should not be disheartened by any such 
attempts, and we should persevere in our task till God grants us success. 


*40. The high-handed policy of Lord Curzon in the partition of Bengal 

has created in that Presidency a party who favour 

Gujarati (26), lst violent methods in carrying on political agitation. 
Mar. Government have acknowledged their blunder; but 
instead of making reparation they are doing their 

best to suppress those who are agitating for the reconsideration of the 
measure at the hands of Government. ‘The authorities have a suspicion 
that many others in India, besides the Bengalis, are in favour of the reversal of 
their policy. Editors of newspapers whose writings are closely scrutinised are 
also suspected, and those whose writings are found objectionable are proceeded 
against in law courts. With a view to discovering seditious writings, house- 
searches were made last week in Bombay and the principal mofussil towns— 
with what result we know not. It is not known whether Government think of 
continuing these house-searches. Government have grown suspicious that this 
land is seething with sedition, and that the influence on the masses of those who 
engineer it, is prejudicial to the best interests of Government. In all civilised 
countries a class of people exists whose political views verge on the extreme. 
Secret societies exist in France and America—the very seats of King Demos. 
Liberty-loving England has become the home of many of these Extremists. 
While the Conservatives are clamouring for the adoption of strong measures in 
the case of these political refugees, the Liberals are of opinion that they should 
be let alone. In England a man holding extreme views is free to advocate 
them. As a result we rarely hear of sedition trials in England though they 
were common only a century back. If popular liberty is thus safeguarded in 
England, the very home of democracy, why should it not be protected in India 
where the privileged classes are all powerful? How is it possible for Govern- 
ment to remedy evils if they are not pointed out by the people? If the repre- 
sentatives of the people are properly’ listened to, they will show Government 
the defects and evils of their administration and seek redress at their hands. 
The introduction of wholesome reforms in the administrative machinery and 
the reversal of the present policy will be the most effective remedies for 
eradicating treason. It is doubtful whether the authorities have gauged 
public feeling in the matter of these house-searches. Here again Government 
should consult popular leaders and not those who hanker after official favours. 
The leaders will tell Government that by their present policy of repression 
they are alienating the sympathies of the people. The people look with 
disfavour upon the policy of dragging editors to the courts of law. Of late 
people of all classes, even the lowest, hgve become desirous of getting an 
insight into political matters. They have become newspaper readers. Above 


re sh sent matter tad Go Government, fay idolise: those ‘who 
rath of t. 18 § oMaiiia: Tt will be very easy for Government to gauge 
hr ard rds the two ol ses by instituting secret enquiries in all the 

that repression has not proved and will never 
eople. The more the repression on the part of Gov- 
tion to Government by the people. 


1 A correspondent writes to the Belgaum Samdchdr and describes the 


ae highway robbery committed at Dholgarwddi 
cag Le mryrtti ling Belgaum) by some Kabulis. He also says :—The 
sri sun-Ven ied chi Debulis have made Bekinkare, a village belonging 
(108), Ck Wee _to the Kurundwad State, their head- quarters, and if 
-.. their depredations are not checked in time, they will 
not hesitate to commit even dacoities. They have also taken to cattle-lift- 
ing from adjoining villages. These Pindharis are handsomely paid out of 
public subscriptions raised by the villagers to escape from their ravages, and the 
police escort them with due ceremony to the next village. It is no wonder 
that the Kabulis treat lightly such people. The situation requires a strong 
police force, and early steps should be taken to suppress the Kabulis and 
strike terror in such other gangs. 


i 42. <A correspondent writes to the Arydvart:—The canal constructed 
=f ) near Dhulia (West Khandesh) which feeds the bagdyat 
i? i? Complaint jsbout the jands is in a bad state of repair and the cultivators 
_ -ruinous condition of the eh 
ee Dkulia Canal (West are put toa great loss. I hope that the authorities 
a ‘EKudndesh). — concerned will do the needful in the matter and 


Aryavart (100), 13th 


' ek ‘Mar. earn the heartfelt gratitude of the cultivators of 


Dhulia. 


*43. “A correspondent informs us that owing to the prevalence of small- 
pox, vaccination is made compulsory to all servants and 

Complaint against the their families of the Yeravda jail. Many of these 
Yeravda Jail authorities .6rvants live in specially erected residences quite near 


te ee <~gethg Toda agg the jail. The jai authorities wanted them ito have 


Mahrdtta (9), 21st Mar. their women ard children vaccinated in front of the 

jail central door, and not in their houses as requested. 

‘The clerks and others, naturally unwilling to expose their families, against the 

vee customs and usage of the classes to which they belong, refused to comply with 

Bos this mandate, and were consequently fined. They nad to send their people to 

: the city. This has caused unnecessary irritation among them. In matters 
\ | like inoculation and vaccination, it would be far better if the authorities | 

respected the feelings and prejudices of the people.” 


44, “The appointment of Sir Steyning Edgerley as one of Lord Morley’s 
advisers does not seem to be due to the mere 

Comments on _ the recognition of a personal claim, or even of the claims 
‘appointment of Sir of this Presidency. For an adequate explanation 
Steyning Edgerley to the oF hig appointment we must remember, we believe, 


gp agg (5), his connection with the Decentralisation Commission. 


20th + alg If we wish to surmise the nature of his contributions 
A. | tc the deliberations of this Commission, we 
ie ‘may remember his speech in the Viceregal Council, in which he 


delineated in outline a scheme of decentralisation, affecting not only ‘the 
relations between the Imperial and the Provincial Governments, and 
between the local Governments and the District Officers, but also between the 

sentatives of Government and the self-governing popular bodies. In 
‘carrying out the recommendations of the Decentralisation Commission, the 
Secretary of State will have by his side an adviser fully conversant with the 
desire of the Provincial Governments and of District Officers for more freedom, 
and no less sympathetic with the scheme of entrusting a larger and larger 
share of local autonomy to the people of villages as well as town3 and cities. 
If we are no mistaken, village autonomy will find in him, sscidal rec ourene 
“his being a ombay officer, a sincere; if cautious, friend. 


—*45. “A Government Servants’ Friend’ writes to us: from Bel: 
ioy ye ; | gaum complaining of Messrs. Poredi, Dhume and 
. Complaint against cer- Panjiker (Government servants) taking part in a 
ay ap rornmen Oorvents public meeting, held at Gokak in honour of Réo 
ais: taking part ina public Sahadur Artal, in contravention of the Government 
eeting held in honour of R ‘pao rae “1s 
+ Cloverimaut bercank Resolution. which prohibits a Government servant 
Mahrdtta (9), 21st Mar. from receiving an address or from being present in 
any public meeting held in his honour or in honour 
of any other Government servant without the sanction of the Government of 
India except on the eve of his retirement from service, or departure from the 
District, as none of the conditions mentioned seem to have been possible in 
the present case.”’ : a be: : 


46. ‘We have from time to time recognised the service which Mr. Pratt 
has rendered to the Temperance cause by restrict- 
Reduction in the num- ing the number of liquor licenses in this town and 
ber of liquor-shops in in other ways. Those who know something of the 
Hyderabad (Sind). inner workings of the administration and have some 
—" Journal (18), 18th sense of responsibility will never expect that the full 
oa measure of reform in this direction can be accom- 
plished at once........... Judged by this standard we 
must say that Mr. Pratt has done as much as perhaps the most ardent tem- 
perance reformer, if put in histplace, would have done. Three liquor-shops 
have already been closed during the time he has been Collector of Hyderabad 
and one has been removed from the midst of the sochis to whom it was a 
source of much evil. Before his approaching departure Mr. Pratt has decided 
to do away with one more liquor-shop—the ghdrrykhdta one—which had 
been swallowing up much of the earnings of the ghdrrywdlldhs and degrading 
them into the bargain. This welcome news is contained in a letter to one of 
our ardent Temperance reformers who wrote to suggest the closing of the said 
shop. Mr. Pratt can rightly claim that in these things he has shown the 
utmost deference to local opinion, as becomes a Icyal representative of the 
British throne. ......... Mr. Pratt mentions in the letter referred to above 
that local committees consisting of nominees from the Municipality will soon 
be appointed to advise the authorities as to the number and location of liquor- 
shops, but we would suggest that these committees should not consist of 
Municipal Councillors alone but should. include one or two active temperance 
workers outside the Municipal body.” 


47. The Praja Mitra complains about the hardships which passengers 

have to undergo atthe Kiydmari Pier (Karachi) 

Complaint about the owing to the new arrangements made by the Port 

new boarding arrangement guthorities. It observes that while formerly the 

“3 rad Kiyamar! Pier passengers were allowed to go on board with 

\ Praia “Mitra (80), 17th their luggage, long before the time of the ship’s 

Mar. departure, now they are allowed to board only a 

short time before the departure, and hence they 

have to experience great difficulties and ill-treatment in conveying their 
luggage to the ship. 


*48. “There is:a storm in a teapot at Karachi. A leading Scotch firm of 

‘ bi aa naa that city imported Belgian matches with Mr. Tilak’s 
match scandal at Karachj, Portrait and a vernacular Sindhi inscription . ‘ Long 
Mahratta (9), 2lst Mar. live Tilak!’ Two other Scotch firms also accepted 
‘indents for Manchester shirtings with Mr. Tilak’s 

portrait labels and vernacular inscription of Bande Mdtaram|.......... Four or 
five years ago we accidentally came across some Yildyatz dhoties with the exact 
reproduction of the Kesari badge on them! Even though such incidents. are, 
in one sense, a testimony to the force of the swadeshti movement, every 
patriotic Indian will surely condemn such shameless tactics, whether they 
be resorted to by Indian dealers or European importing firms, as a cowardly 
sacrilege, inasmuch as they use the name of one of the most hopular Indian 
leaders to hoodwink ignorant Indian masses and thus to further the spread of — 
foreign goods. The Karadchi Chamber of Commerce condemns these question- 
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a a from quite another standpoint and‘from quite a different motive. 
itis mot-that they do not-wish to further the sale of foreign goods by some 
lever device, but.they: do:not like:to-be even indirectly instrumental in throw- 
ng broadcast: Pilak’s portraitiend proclaiming to the Indian world ‘Long live 
Pilak*:: Bot we assure the Karachi Chamber that the popularity of Mr. Tilak 
and’the enthusiasm: which his name inspires among all classes of Indians, are 


Indian heart, ‘Long live Tilak.’” — : 


abe 


- #00 genuine for the Chamber's efforts fo stop the fervent prayer of every 


Education. 
49. ‘“ Among all the questions occupying the attention of educationists in 
pe India one of the most contested is the desirability or 
University reforms pro- otherwise of keeping History as a necessary subject 
posed by the Bombay jn the University curriculum. Government propose 
yee so4e mae : 1 to do away with this subject in favour of Science on 
17h Mar mew (1), the ground that students get a very inadequate idea 
Mg ay of history from their studies and so are more harmed 
than benefited by it. Ifso, the obvious remedy is to improve the quality of 
the instruction given.......... Students, if they are not taught reliable works, 
will naturally resort to books of:history of an objectionable character. It is 
argued also that history is not of much practical value. So some will. say 
Algebra and Trigonometry are also practicaly useless. And yet these are 
prescribed for cultivating the intellect. History too has the purpose of 
broadening the horizon of a man’s mind and bringing him into touch with the 
throbbing life around him. To a nation bent upon working out its political 
regeneration the value of history cannot be over-estimated. Science is useful, - 
extremely useful in the modern industrial competition; but it cannot 
supply that broad and comparative knowledge of men and institutions which 
history does..........° Government may be honestly believing that science 
will prove more beneficial than history. ‘The interest taken in the teaching 
of ‘science is welcomed by all, but the advantage gained by this will be more 
than lost if we rear up a race of men intent upon the aggrandisement of their 
own selves rather than looking to the wider interests of thé class to which 
they belong. We hope we shall not be charged with ‘attributing motives ’ 
if we say that if there is any intention of allaying unrest through substituting 
science for history Government are sure to meet with disappointment. ‘T'he 
progress of education cannot be checked in that way.” 


*50: “While endorsing generally the principles embodied in the 
letter recently addressed by the Bombay Govern- 

Gujardti (26), 21st ment to the local University, proposing some radical 
Mar., Eng. cols. reforms in the existing curriculum, we feel bound 
| to dissent from them in some important proposals 
made in that letter. Though there may be a difference of opinion as regards 
the stage where the proposed bifurcation with an Arts and a Science course 
should commence, all will agree, we believe, on the desirability of having a 
‘proper division into well-ordered courses and a rational continuity of study’ 
which Government are anxious to introduce into the University curriculum. 
That ‘ there are too many. examinations and too many subjects’ may also be 
conceded.. But we think no scheme of bifurcation and specialisation can be 
useful at the present day, which excludes History and Political Economy from 
the group of necessary subjects and relegates them to the voluntary groups 
at the B.A. Examination. We have no objection to these two subjects being 
made optional just as at present for the M.A. and the B.A. Examinations, 
where more intimate and special knowledge of these subjects may be expected. 
We are, however, anxious to retain History and Political Economy as com- 
pulsory subjects for all students whether pursuing the Arts or the Science course. 
Every Indian student who enters the University should be made to master 
History and Political Economy, a study of which is essential in the peculiar 
political and eéonomic conditions of India. The value of a sound knowledge 
of the broad outlines of Indian history as also the general principles of British 
administration is frankly admitted by Government in their letter to the . 


; 
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University. A compulsory study of: Hnglish, and even some. portion: of 
ancient history, is: necessary to broaden the outlook of our. youths and to 
teach them to look at things in their proper perspective. The scheme : pro- 
posed by Governmeet omits history as a compulsory subject. for the P. H.:and 
deprives students of that. training in exercising their powers of thinking and 
judging which history alone can give. ‘The present method of teaching these 
subjects may be defective, the text-books may not be suitable, or the portions 
appointed may not be calculated to answer thé end aimed at... These defects, 
if they exist, may be easily removed. ut they cannot he made a ground 
for excluding the subjects altogether. It will not be difficult to devise a 
scheme of studies, which, while retaining History and Political Economy as 
compulsory subjects, will not throw any heavy and unnecessary burden on 
the shoulders of the students. It may be said that in no other Indian Univer- 
sity are History and Political Economy made compulsory subjects and that 
the curriculum in our University is unique in this respect. It may beso. But so 
long as no case has been made out against these subjects we fail to see why 
we should evince anxiety to conform to the curricula of other Universities. 
The position of Bombay is peculiar. It has always taken the lead in indus- 
trial development. Indian Political Economy was born and developed in this 
Presidency........ [tis admitted even in official circles at Calcutta that Bombay 
has all along held the first place in the sphere of reasoned and responsible political 
thought and sober criticism. The science of commerce is now going to be 
developed in our midst on a larger and more systematic scale than elsewhere in 
India. All these considerations point to the necessity of a general spread of the 
knowledge of the principles of Economics among the youth of the Presidency. 
We fully appreciate the value cf the development of scientific education on 
modern lines in our University, but we fail to see why History should be looked 
upon as merely a mass of undigestable facts in the case of grown-up students 
learning in colleges. We cannot also understand why the principles of 
Economics and their application to the present condition of Indian life and 
industries should have no educational value such as is said to be possessed by 
any other subject such as science. To dispel many misconceptions and 
prejudicesin the minds of our youths a sound knowledge of both these 
subjects is essential, and the historicai sense which is said to be wanting 
among Indians has to be developed by our Universities. The contemplative 
or dreamy tendencies of the Indian mind stand in obvious need of correction 
by being brought into vital contact with political, social and economic facts 
of the highest practical importance, and a careful study of History and 
Economics under competent Professors is best calculated to supply the 
much-needed corrective. ‘’hese are considerations which ought to carry 
weight in the final framing of the curriculum of our University.” 


51. The Praja Bandhw gives a detailed list of supersessions in the Edu- 
cational Department and says :—“‘ In order that the 

Complaint about un- Director of Public Instruction may be able to. cor- 
merited supersessions IN rectly gauge the situation we publish with this 
the secondary teachers issue a valuable tabular statement to which we desire 


orate Bandhu (35), © invite his special attention, for it shows at a 
14th Mar., Eng. cols. glance the relative position of the teachers concerned, 

and reveals in all its nakedness as to who have 
suffered in consequence of the said supersessions........... We hope that he 


will clear the augean stables left to him as a legacy by a predecessor of 
his, whose regime, if remarkable for one thing more than another, was for 
its autocratic character.” [In this connection an anonymous correspondent 
of the same paper writes: “I think it necessary to urge that the head of an 
institution proposing a man for a vacancy under him does not look to the 
claims of all men. It is there that the Director of Public Instruction 
should intercede on behalf of all the men passed over in the proposal. ‘The 
proposing officer is likely to err on various grounds.......... The supersession 
by Mr. C. N. Contractor, whose reputation as a Head Master is very high, 
may be justified, but the same thing cannot be said about Messrs. M. A. 
Pandya, A. R. Desai, R. I. Parikh, K. S. Vakil, A. M. Divanji, B. H. Desai, 


K. P. Upadhya, G. M. Vaishnav and a number of others who have superseded 
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e dat The men who seem 


bimas a B.A. from ti a his. joining gervice......... 
to: have supersed many others in this way are, if I mistake not, Messrs. M. N. 
Adhyaru; 8. M. Dalal; G, P. Shah, M. V. Desai, and M. D. Dalal.” Another | 
nymous correspondent writes :—“ The supersessions in the grades of 
higher pay affect only one or two men in each case, but in lower 
rades each supersession aggravates more than half a dozen men. Mr. J. 8S. 
| Kad ‘supersedes 9 men, Mr. 8. M. Dalal 14 men, Mr. M. A. Pandya: 3 men, 
eet -Mr. K. 8. Vakil 25 men, Mr. R. I. Parikh 8 men, ‘Mr. I. A. Ahmadi 10 men, 
Rue S ‘Mr. B. H. Deséi 32 men, Mr. K. P. Upadhia 29 men and Mr. M. H. Chokshi | 


‘14men. The.aggrieved men cannot hope to be raised to their right place for 
7 ‘6 years tocome. Thus Messrs. J. P. Shroff, K. L. Desdi, B. N. Desai, G. B. 


Sapre, B. K. Agarwala, C. D: Daru, H. M. Mehta, C. R. Munshi, J. A. 
‘Sayed and C. M.Shah have, by this time, suffered a total loss, some of 
Rs. 2,000, some. of Rs. 1,000 and others of Rs. 600, and none knows how long 
they will continue to suffer the loss per month, even if things are commenced 
to be set right from to-day.’’| ) 


Railways. 


52.. “ At the last meeting of the Viceregal Council the Honourable 
Mr. Dadabhai called the attention of Government 
| Grievances of third to an article in ‘Indian Engineering ’ commenting in 
| Ras railway passengers. —_strono language on the treatment of third class railway 
. Indian Spectator (5), Soe 
20th Mar. passengers and inquired what action Government 
proposed to take to prevent the evils complained of. 
Government know well enough that the grievances of third class passengers 
are inexhaustible and eternal, but, though they could think of no special action 
ei to be taken, a confession of defects is often a necessary preliminary to their 
Ne ‘removal, ‘The article alleged that ‘humanity is sometimes outraged in the 
le ‘cars, and that railway officials ‘have often been known, and can always 
be seen, to thrust passengers into well-filled carriages, to their own manifest 
suffering and that of others already penned in.’ In extenuation of such 
conduct the Honourable Mr. Harvey replied that ‘crowding in treins | 
does and must occasionally occur in this as in. other countries, especially 
at times of festivals or other large public concentrations.’ Uudoubtedly 
ie so. The question is, how occasionally such things happen in this and 
jae in other countries. Whatever may be the case in other countries, 
: Government admit that there is room for improvement in the accommodation 
provided for third class passengers. It is said that Government Inspectors 
have instructions to pay special attention to the condition under which third 
Class passengers are carried on the various railways, and tbat the principal 
Railway Administrations have been made to spend, and are still spending, 
large sums of money in building third class carriages of an improved type. In 
the opinion of Government, therefore, no further ‘ special action’ is necessary. 
Action of the kind hitherto taken may. answer the purpose well enough: only 
it must keep pace. with. the increase of the traffic. If the occasions on 
- which the cars are allowed to be overcrowded are duly recorded by the Govern- 
ment Inspectors, Government can know whether any further special action 

is Recomanny or not.” 


O38. The reply of the Honourable Mr. Harvey to the Honourable Mr. 
Dabébhai’s question in the Imperial Legislative 

Miaae Ye Ae Council, about the grievances of third class pas- 
sth Mor - ¥ orf », sengers in railway trains, seems to us quite un- 
Souddgar 20) 15th Mar. 8atisfactory. He says that the Railway authorities 

7 Sia eee know their duty well. If such were the case, there 
would have. been. no cause for complaint. It is 


- owing $07 their. utter disregard in*this matter that. the complaints. have 


e y 


‘been so continuous. Ifthe same amount of money were spent. on making 


the third class carriagescomfortable and cdnvenient, as is spent after the 
comforts of first and second class passengers, these complaints would cease ‘to 
exist. When our merchants complained, the Railway authorities underwent 
a lot of expense in ord@ing out new steam engines and rolling stock. . Per- 
haps the Honourable Mr. Harvey caaonot give any other reply, but if he were 
to see for himself the difficulties and grievances of third class passengers’ on 
holidays, we are sure means would be adopted to do some justice to these poor 
passengers. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes:—The Honourable Mr. Daéda- 
bhai has done a great service to thé poor by taking up the cause of the third 
class railway passengers. ‘Though they are the real patrons of the Railway 
Companies, their conveniences are rarely attended to; one of their greatest 
grievances is the invariable overcrowding. On certain stations these pas- 
sengers are not even allowed to enter the platform before the arrival of the 


train. We urge the Honourable Mr. Daddbhai to continue questioning on 


_ this subject and-not to rest satisfied with the reply given to him.] 


04. Any just and reasonable man cannot but. regret the Government 
ee policy of keeping out Indians not only from the 
Alleged injustice to Jndian Civil Service, but also from the higher posts 
—— h 65 ge higher in the Telegraph, Railway and Postal Departments. 
Y ehet “Sayde Gazette 0 make matters worse, on the occasion of the Delhi 
(85a), 13th ii Darbar, the Railway Conference resolved not to 
appoint natives on posts of Rs. 300 and more. The 
reason alleged for this is that natives are not fitfor high posts. This seems 
to us to be a mere pretext, for wherever Indians have been given opportunities, 
they have clearly shown themselves to be as competent as Europeans. Not 
only so, but in the Northern India Railways the Bengali managers have proved 
themselves to be more competent than the former European managers— 
a fact which has been admitted even by the London Times. Can anything be 
more strange and unjust than this, that in spite of all these proofs of abilities, 
Government should try to keep out the natives from higher posts ? 


Native States. 


*55, “The rumours of Mr. Madhav Rao’s retirement have after all 
turned out to be correct.......... We wish he had 

Resignation of Mr. resigned last year in the interests of his own reputa- 
Madhav Rado, Dewan of tion as well as those of the State before he became 
ag (26), ist ~ party to that hateful _ptess legislation which has 
Mar. Eng. cols. een justly condemned in and out of Mysore. 
ORs There is an impression abroad that that legislation 
was due to broad hints conveyed by the British Government through the 
Resident and that the real responsibility does not lie with Mr. Madhav Rao, 
but with the British authorities. We are notin a position to say how far 
this impression is well founded. But even assuming that there is a 
substantial grain of truth in this explanation, Mr. Madhav Rao, as a self- 
respecting Dewan, should have tendered his resignation rather than 
supported it with enthusiasm by arguments of a most extravagant character. 
We are quite aware of the fact that the office of Dewan in a State like 
Mysore, where the influences of Lee-Warnerism are still rampant.and where 
the European interests are very powerful, is not a bed of roses. But 
that does not justify the conduct of any educated Indian in introducing 
and supporting press legislation of a highly despotic character and 
furnishing the British Government with a handle for similar legislation 
in British territory. The Mysore State is ever ready tO comply with the 
wishes of the British Government in- all matters, and successfully manages 
to keep the European interest well pleased. That is one of the reasons 
why it is often and so plentifully extolled in certain quarters. But there 
‘ig something fearfully . deficient in a State when its ruler cannot do 
without a European for his Private Secretary, though Lord Morley is 
anxious to appoint qualified Indians on the Provincial and Viceregal 
Executive Councils. Some time ago a friend described to us the position 
in the Mysore State somewhat as follows:—' The Resident was the 
Maharaja, the Maharaja’s European Private Secretary was the Dewan, 
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rel ‘illustrates vt Difficulties. pesptting 
a Dewan, however’ capable; and ‘however! earnest. Whilst we 
“@te “ready ‘to make full allov ance ee ahiiees: circumstances, we cannot 
: ms Revo ce Oursel\ es eo > fori the fact that'Mr. Madhav Bio made himself directly 
sponsible for certain: measures = a most: retrograde and despotic character, 
a 0 GSS in every: ‘consideration ‘of ‘self ct and the wider interests of: the State 
i ‘ 4 ni id of his countrymen in British Tndin demanded prompt dissociation on his 
-‘part from those ‘measures, no matter i whom they — aavs been inspined 

or from whom ‘they might have emanated.” = 


ae a. “K Dewan cannot excuse himself by attributing his failure to the 
gee peculiar character of his position. Such an excuse 
| Indu Prakish (48), will only expose his own inefficiency and incompe- 
“toth Mar. , Bing. cols. = tency. Mr. Madhav Rao, the retiring Dewan -of 
_ "Mysore, had assumed the office with a -good 
sinissition, but hé leaves behind a reputation which is not at’ all enviable. 
‘ ‘His work as the Dewan of. Travancore was praised everywhere and he 
“was taken to be a‘man of exceptional; parts. But his Dewanship in 
“Mysore has falsified all these hopes to the intense disappointment «and 
humiliation of even his best friends. A number of retrograde measures 
depict the retiring Dewan in his‘true colours. We have no bias whatsoever 
‘against Mr. Madhav Rao, but as responsible journalists we cannot but 
‘condemn ‘his action as retrograde, unsympathetic and bureaucratic. It is 
said, on what authority we do not know, that he was a tool in the hands of 
others, and that he'fell a prey to the machinations of some wily wire-pullers. 
If this is true, he is the more to be blamed. We for our part refuse to 
believe in the existence of such a clique, but throw all the blame on the. head 
of the retiring Dewan himself.” 


"57. Captain Burke, Administrator of the Sangli State, has recently 
ordered all libraries at Sangli not to subscribe to certain 
Comments on Captain P#Pérs, and-‘has thus deprived people in the State of 
Burke’s orders prohibiting ® Very important source of gaining general inform- 
public libraries in Sangli ation and knowledge. The financial position of the 
+ State from subscribing to ostracised papers is none the worse by this order. 
certain newspapers. We fail to understand the reasoning of Captain 
Bhala (103), 21st Mar. Burke in calling a paper seditious which has been 
convicted of sedition once. Such a paper is no more 
habitually seditious than is a man, convicted once of robbery, a habitual thief. 
One cannot admire in fitting terms Mr. Burke’s singular mastery of logic. The 
present order is an artificial attempt to lessen the circulation of certain papers, 
and hence will be impotent in its effect. : 
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*98. ‘We have received by the last mail the opening number of the 

: Swardj edited by Sjt. Bepin Chandra Pal....... 

The London Swaraj, & This is the first Nationalist organ in London con- 
ed 4 Bagged Chan- ducted by Indians, and its first issue gives the greatest 
—a CO a hopes of its turning out to be a power in the land....... 
Mahrdtta (9), 21st Mar, We need not dwell any further upon its significance, 
and hope it will meet with liberal support from the 

Indian public. Messrs. Modak, Kulkarni and Page of the Rdshtramat Office, 
Bombay, are the agents for the Swardj for all India, and the representatives in 
India of the Hind Nationalist Agency; they have been authorised to receive 
applications for shares of the Hind Nationalist Agency, and to enrol 


" _subscribers for the Swardy.”’ 
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SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRIL 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
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Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 25th March 1909. 
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lative Papers — 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


Heport on 3 


- 


For the Week ending 27th March 1909. 1 


OO MON. rng aD 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint Which appears , 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what action, 


SON ERAN SOOT Bi OO EA 


if,any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to | 
be the origin of the report and what the correct faets are. i | 
. | 
CONTENTS, } 
e PARAGRAPHS, 
Politics and the Public Administration— | | 
British rule: a \ 
A comparison between the political status of Irishmen and Indians . —86 | | 
Alleged need of cheap patriotic literature to keep up the fire of 
‘patriotism Jd 
Any punishment should not deter a popular leader from following the 
chosen path . ; ; 34 
Causes of the present unrest in India . : ' ; , . 28 & 29 
Causes of the ruin of Indian industries . os ; OT 
Comments on the report of Lala Lajpatrai’s famine fund. : 38 
Defence of political propaganda under the guise of religion . ae 
Political agitation bound to unite the whole of India in the end . 3D 
The aims of Nationalism : 30 
What the people of India really want at present ; 31 ‘(2 
Excise : Comments on Government Press Note on the Poona Temperance 1) 
Association’s representation to Government o3 ot) 
Governor of Bombay : ey 
Appeal to His Excellency the — to continue in office. 49 & 50 nt 
Death of His Excellency the — 's daughter . . . 39—48 \ 
India in Parliament : Comments on protest meetings re the India Councils ait 
Bill : ' 7 , , ‘ , ’ : , . 24—27 ai 
Indian Budget : ee ee Bi 
Police : ee 
Comments on the Bombay — Adiministration Report . . oo : 54 | ? ae 
— searches in the Bombay Presidency under the Explosives Act . . 55—59 | 
Public Service : ¥ 
Comments on the appointment of Mr. Justice Chandavarkar to act as 
Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court _.. 51 | { 4 
! Comments on the appointment of Mr. Sinha to the Viceroy’s , Executive 1 
Council . ; . 1—10 i 
— Complaint against the Mémlatdér of Borsad. =. 2. ww wtiwtt«C re a 
Reforms : Lord Morley’s:— and Muhammadan demands. ae 23 a. 
South Africa: Indians in — . ; ; 60 | mr 
. | : He | 
Legislation— {At 
Comments on the Whipping Act Amendment Bill in the Viceregal Council. 61 & 62 Hy 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


~~ 


(As it stood on the Ist January 1909.) f 
- ” | : i : 
No. | Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition, ~~ Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ENGLISH. } i 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly ... ...{ J. J. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... ase 800 ih | 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona ine »».| Daily swe ...| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 52 ... ot = a ie 1! 
can Herald. Lite 
, ih 
8 | Hast and West ... ...|Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... _...| Behramji Merwénji Malabari, J. P.; Paérsi;| 1,000 it 
OD. ie 
4 | Indian Social Reformer .... Do. ose .-| Weekly... ...| Kamaékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 ey 
| drasi Brahman) ; 41. oe ie} 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. we eof Dow aes ws] Behrdmji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P. ; Pérsi;} 500 in 
India and Champion. 55. | 
6 | Indian Textile Journal .... Do. ose ...| Monthly... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 49....; 1,000 a a 
7 | Karachi Chronicle ... Kardchi ... ...| Weekly... ...| Chainrai Bakasrdéi ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 600 : 
8 | Kéthidwir Times... ... Rajkot ... ...| Daily —...._—_—...| Mévji Govindji; Hindu (Lohdna); 27 ...) 200 | 
9 | Mahratta ws ... Poona ‘ie ..-| Weekly... ...| Krishnaji Prabhékar Khidilkar, B.A.;} 1,000 i 
| Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 36. ; 
. | i 
10 | Muslim Herald... .. Bombay ... »»-| Daily owe »..| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 \ 
| | Muhammadan ; 34. | 
11 | Oriental Review ... » Do. o08 | Weekly... ...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 000 450 Ke 
" 
ED ee eee 6 ee ae ss wes| DO. be ee oe ee 4 
: ! | 3 15 
13 !Phonix .. ... ... Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... _...| JAffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ;55...| 850 ual 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ane »-| Daily eee ...| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 eae ‘ae 400 } | 
and Military Gazette. | q 
15 | Purity Servant... se Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... sae aceece Hl 
16 | Railway Times... via Do. ve o-| Weekly... .... John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 i 
17 | Sind Gazette ie .. Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate; Huropean;44 ... °° ... 500 ii 
, , 
18 | Sind Journal ___.... ... Hyderabad ...| Weekly ...._—...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 : 
| (Amil) ; 42. V 
19 | Sind Times oe esp SRATAGUL ves ...| Bi-weekly ... .... Khanchand Raéhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200° : 
Anaro-Gusara’Tr. | 
20 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar ... Bombay ... «| Daily - ... —«..| Nan&bhai Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 55 ...| 3,000 : 
21 | Apakshapit ©... ... Surat .. | Weekly... ...| Dinshéh Pestonji Ghadidli; Parsi; 85...) 500 
22 | A’rya Prakash _... ae Bombay ... at See al ...| Motilal Tribhowandés Dalal; Hindu (Mod} 1,000 pay 
bs Bania) ; 34. Pie 


23 | Broach Mitra on i Broach ‘ost 208. or ...| Trikaml4l Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brab- 375 


ma Kshatriya) ; 25. ee 
Narotamdas Pranjiwandads Shethna ; Hindu 900° 


| 
94 | Coronation Advertiser ... Ahmedabad or ae oe age 


| (Mesri Bania) ; 35. is) | 
25 | Deshi Mitra es . Surat ie yet; as sed .... Maganlél Kik&bhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 | : ; 
nia); 37. ; a 
26 | Gujarati... ass sos; Bombay ss ‘od 100s ane ...| Ichchhaéram Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti) 6,500 | | | 
| Bania) ; 55. | ae! 
97 | Gujardt Mitra... : vee Surat “re eee] DO. oa ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... wh 700 i 
28 | Gujardti Punch ... ... Ahmedabad | Do. ... «| Somal4l Mangalddés Shah; Hindu (Mesri| 2,000 :)) 
: | “| : Bania) ; 31. | | | 
29 Hindi Punch... fe Daniae = i cd De: ves eee] Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyér ; Parsi; 49... 800 i 
80 | Jém-e-Jamshed ... ia Do. eee »+-| Daily res aa — Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi;; 4,400 | 
$1 |Kaiser-i-Hind .. ... Do. © «| Weekly... ...| Frdmji Céwasji Mehta; Parsi; 59...  ..| 2,400 b 
32 Rathidwar News ... = Rajkot ee ae: Ys ove “ Jamshedji Framji ; Parsi; 44 Nees ee 
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Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 


4 Where Publis Name, caste and age of Hditor. = 
i F ad | . : shicn ‘ ae + ee san 
2 : ty ee ifr. # ~ i i R 
|Bombay ... 9 ss ie Jehdngir Sordbji Toleydarkhdn ; Parsi; 82...; 1,000 
Ahmedabad _... a Jethélél Umedrim; Hindu (Mewdd Brah- 1,850 
ede BS | man); 41, : 
Le ge of Pilonji Barjorji Desdi; Parsi; 56... ...| 1,200 
Olt ae DS, fis sul aS Rustamji Narsarwdénji Vatcha-Ghindhi;! 4,200 
| Parsi ; 41. 
| Baroda we ot Manekl4l Ambérf4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4,200 
| - oe. 
..+| Surat 38 oye oe Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
: 
 Awero-Mara’ta1. 
DnyénodayS ...  ...| Bombay ... «.. ise tS tee oa a a ee 
Dnyén Prakish ... - ...) Poona ... ae .|(1) Hari Naéréyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-| 2,000 
, pawan Brahman ); 47. 
(2) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 34. 
eee rae sel DO ln ‘ie Do. — .«| 3,000 
Indu Prakash _.... .--| Bombay ... ei eis Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit-| 1,500 
; : ed, Manager being Démodar Savldr4m 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 438. 
Native Opinion ... | Do, FP “we ius ..| Vinéyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
Raéshtramat san of DOs ‘we ce me seine 
Subodh Patrika ... «| Do. ooo = nat Weekly. ... DwArkéndth Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonér); 600 
| 83. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE, 
O Anglo-Lusitdno... -»-| Bombay ... ji oP Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 900 
50, 
' ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Haq ... ahi +-| Karéchi (Sind)... we Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin; 31; and} 2,100 
: | Abdul Vahabkhan Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 
Musafir... — veal ie das ‘ics Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32...| 1,200 
Sind Shewak _.... ...| Naushahro Feroze ve ences ae 
Loe | (Hyderabad, Sind). 
Sindhi... — a — (Sind)... er Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35 .../ 1,000 
Sookhree ... ..... ..-| Karachi (Sind)... ie Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohina) ; 54... 400 
Ana1o-TELEGu. 
Andhra Patrika eee eee Bombay eee eee eee eeeceese eee 
EwauisH, Mara’rar anp : 
GusyaRa TI. 
Baroda Vatsal ... .»' Baroda... me sak Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74.) 1,199 
Hind Vijay& site eset Os ses me Be Dahyabhai Kasandés Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 600 
41, 
Exons, Porroucursr 
AND CoNncaNIM. 
©  o| Bombay ... ss. .«» eee] Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 -..| 1,200 
eee ees Do. eee eee Monthly eee eee eeeeee 
Cer Oe eee »  «»+| Kazi Ismail Kazi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,000 
dan (Memon) ; 44. 
ripen 9 | SEE mer sien ...| Jivantal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Toldkia Abo 
| : Brahman) ; 28. 500 
| » ott Bombay 00) as ‘+ «ee| Kaikbosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.:|_. 
y ; y we Parsi > 40, “i be . “ome 
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a 7 | we Pa . Baition, | Name, caste and age of Editor, 
= 
ad 
 Gusara't1—continued, 
62 | Outch-Kesari... dev DOMMDAF’ 065 woe] Weakly — se 8! cee ‘Dimi via); Of Shah ; Hindu (Visa Oswil| 1,000 
rite S| Bania) ; 32 
53 Din Mani eee eee eee Broach eee eee Do. eee ro eeeese ry y 
64 | Evening Jime ... ...|Bombay ... ...| Daily —...._....| Pirosshah Jehdngir Marzbin, M.A.; Parsi ;| 1,600 
83. 
65 | Gujarat... vs ...| Nadiad (Kaira) .../jWeekly _... ope "om: Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata ‘500 
| | | Bania) ; 23. 
66 | Hind Swarajya ... | Bombay ... oocfp DO. ae es 7 eccave eee 
67 | Islam Gazette ... ...| Amreli (Baroda-; Do. see ...{| Ibréhim Daud; 89; Abdulla Ismail ; 30; 975 
State). , : Muhammadans (Memons), | 
68 | Jain Vijaya ene ...| Bombay... | Do. oe ...| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimélij 1,000 
¢ Bania) ; 26. | 
69 | Kaira Times ie ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...; Do. ..»  os.| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shrévak Bania) ; 600, 
cf 28. | 
70 | Kaira Vartaman ... __...| Kaira soe. ek a ... «| Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
| 56. 
71 | Kathidwadr Samdchdr _...| Ahmedabad gee’ as ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan. Dave; Hindu 550 
| : (Brdhman) ; 46. 
72 | Khabardar ite ...| Bombay... asl Ba : See ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 500 
4 Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
73 | Khedut... sve ...| Baroda... __...| Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Raémji J4ni ; Hindu (Brahman); 500 
, 46. 
74 | Loka Mitra — ...| Bombay... ...; Bi-weekly ... ...| KaikHosru  Manekji Minocheher-Homji,} 1,000 
ae | B.A. ; Parsi; 40. | 
75 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| Sadra se «| Weekly ... ...| Motilal Chhotélal Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 
Tolakia Brahman); 45. 
76 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... ...| Bombay _... -«-| Daily ve ...| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; 500 
Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 
77 | Navsdri Patrika ... woo] Navsdri ... oo} Weekly ©... ...| Harivallabhd4s Prdnvallabhdds Parekh ; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. | 
78 | Navsdéri Prakash ... see} Do. eee «| Do. ese ...| Rustamji Jaméspii Dastur ; Parsi : 2 See 800 
? 
79 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad «| Do. jie ...| Neorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 600 
80 | Praja Mitra = .-| Karachi... ..-| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 
81 | Praja Pokar ove ...| Surat vee ‘ | Weekly ‘vs ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 __... “i 475 
82 Rajasthan and Indian} Ahmedabad é Do. nee ...| Hiralal Vardhaman Shah Bh Shrimali} 1,000 
Advertiser. | Bania) ; 28. 
| , 3 
83 Samalochak vs »-.| Bombay... + Monthly ... ...| Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hindu ee sie 
84 ' Satya Vakta Do. iia J Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal Harivithald4s; Hindu (Das 550 
a Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 
oh) aa sd ae J Weekly .......| Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu, 1,000 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28 
SG | Surat Akhbar ve: ok aes eee oct EO ee .»-| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 a 800 
87 | Swadesh Mitr’... ..| Karachi... 5, Do. as ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Loh4na); 42 ... 800 
' { 
88 | Vasant... Kas .| Anmedabad ...| Monthly... ...| Anandshankar Papubhai Dhruva, B.A.,|  ... 
} | LL.B.; Hindu. 
HiInpDI. 
{ 
89 | Bharat... aa ...| Bombay... ..| Weekly ‘a oes eecces sak 
90 Shri Dnyansagar Sama-| Do. se Fortnightly ...| Jénakprastd Laboor4m; Hindu (Kanya- 300 
. char. kubja Brahman); 31. 
91 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do, wis ‘eee; Weckly ...| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu} 6,200 
: char. ) (North Indian Bréhman) ; 55. 
: KANARESE. 
92 | Digvijayit ee ‘es ...| Gadag (Dharwar) ...| Weekly —... ...| Shankrapa Gudiyappa Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
3 (Devang) ; 40. | 
93 |Kannad Kesari ... _...| Hubli (Dharwir)...| Do. ...__...| Bindo Néréyan Mutalik Desai; Hindu| 309 
3 | (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33. 
94 |Kerndtak Patri and|Dhérwir ... 1. Do, ws oa K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu _(Rachaath Brab- 550 
7 Chandroday4. | man); 25. 
| apres | 
D5 Karndtak Vaibhav ...| Bijapur we i + gan ..| Annaji Gopal Jor4pur; Hindu (De:hasih 800 
: oe ona 2 . ! Brahman) ; 46. 
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A'ry&vart ; a eee 
| Mf bee aciued 
Audit up see 
Bhagwa Zenda... 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant ois 
Chandrodayi _—_... 
‘Deshakdlavartaman 
Dharma ... ivi 
| Dharwar Vritt ... 
Dinbandhu rire 
Dnyén Chakshu ... 
| Dnyan Sagar vis 
Hindu Punch bos 
‘Jagadddarsh i... 
Jagad Vritté ote 
Kal... fer ae 
Kalpataru ... si 
| Karmanuk... Be. 
Khabarda4r ..__... 
| Khandesh Samackiz 
j 
Khandesh Vaibhav 
Kumtha Vets ive 
| Lokamat et¢e eee 
Madhukar eee on 


joc sc Name, taste and age of. Editor. ee 
sub varwhr 4.2) | ...| Weekly ©...’ ...| Keishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; , Hindu 650 
ees Se Frit (V aishnav Bréhman). 
; Do. eo. , laesl Rs ow ...| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur ; Hindu 25C 
Mpaineh ifn. : (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 44. 
: ‘sf Gadag (Dhérwar)... Do. ‘iin ...| Gaurishankar Rdamprasid ; Hindu (Kanoja; + 100 
KE 6 Leip ay | Brdhinan) ; 44. 
ee Weekly ns ...| Dhondo Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 700 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 
| Dhuilia (WestKhin-| Do. ... . «..| Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi) 500 
desh). Brahman) ; 21. 
bas Sholdpur ook »..| Monthly ... ...| Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 36, | 
...| Ratndgiri ... --.| Weekly... ...| Hari Dharmardéj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 400 
21. 
...| Poona we ...| Published thrice a] Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;| 6,000 
| month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 
...| Wai (Satara) .... Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chit- 500 
’ pawan Brahman) ; 27. 
...| Belgaum ... ose] WOOGKIY > avs ...| Hari Bhikdji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 350 
man); 44, | 
...| Chikodi (Belgaum) . | Do. on ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 100 
(Chitpa4wan Braéhman) ; 42. | 
...| Chiplun  (Ratna-| Do. a ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 200 
giri). Brahman) ; 44. 
| | 
...| Belgaum ... aa ai ...| (1) A’b&ji Rémchandra Savant; Hindu 900 
: ! (Maratha) ; 48. (2) Ramchandra Krishna 
Kamat; Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah- 
man) ; 25. 
»..| Hrandol (East| Do. <u ...|Mahadev Paédndurang Joshi; Hindu 410 
Khandesh). (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
...| W4i (Satara) .. | Fortnightly ...| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan! 1,000 
| Brahman) ; 52. 
| 
...| Dharwar ... s.| Weekly 2 ... ..{S. H. Shane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 450 
33. 
.».| Bombay ... at wi ...| Wasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ;} 1,400 
1 41. 
...| Poona ae ees 8 ae ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
Brahman) ; 50. 
...| Kolhapur ... ike Re isis ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 5350 
Brahman) ; 44. 
| Thana ca a a ...| Krishnaji Kadshinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit-| 5,000 
| pawan Brahman); 42. 
...| Ahmednagar sco] aa es ...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 320 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
oof OMMMDAY § . me Gee: a ....Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar; Hindu ape 
(Mahratta) ; 45. 
...| Poona bie oe “a .../ Purshotham Bapuji Khare, B.A.; Hindu} 7,000 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 31. | 
...| Sholdpur ... o Do. “ ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
| Brahman) ; 51. 
...| Poona ile i is ...| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 4,000 
| Brahman) ; 41. 
wf Do. «2 st Do. «ss —s.| Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. -| 25,000 
| Hindu (Chitpéwan Bréhman) ; 36. 
...| Belgaum ... ....; Weekly. (Printed; Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hindu (Chitps- 
in Modi charac-| wan Brahman) ; 21. 
ters. 
...| Pérola (East Khan-| Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu} 1,000 
desh). (Yajurvedi Brdhman) ; 29. 
...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly -... ...| Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 660 
desh). (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 42. 
»-| Kumtha (Kanara) Do. ine ...| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd} About 
Saraswat) ; 52. 250 
«| Vengurla (Raina-| De. ove ...| Ramkrishna Gopél Pandit; Hindu (Gaud G00 
giri). Bréhman) ; 31. 
ma jue ROE, aie." S a ..., Janaérdhan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 915 
| . (Saraswat Brahman) ; 32 
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_ Marnatrai—continued, 
198 | Mahérdshtra Pragati ...| Bhiwandi (Thina)...| Monthly ...  ...| Govind Gangddhar Sahasrabudhe; Hindu. | 100 


129 | Mahdrdshtrs Vritt —...| Sotéra.., | Weekly. Pindurang Bébéji Bhosle; Hindu (Maré| 150 
an tha) ; 42 


(290 | Moda Vritt .  ... «| Wa (Satara) ...| Do. ... «| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 650 
Brahman) ; 29. 


131 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay ...  ...| Daily .. «| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu| 1,500 


Chitpawan Brahman) ; 38. 
132 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Do. wo ee ee ee Do. | do. ...| 2,000 


| 133 |Mumukshu \_... ...| Poona si ok. aes sé ...|Lakshuman Rémchandra Pangadrkar;} 1,000 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35 


~ 134 | Nagar Samachar ... ...| Ahmednagar et eS ows ...| Vishwanath Gangdram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 100 | dt i 
| mali) ; 27. ; || : 
138 | Nasik Vritt a ie a On ...  ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 200 ve 


Brahman) ; 24. fA} ( 


136 | Nydya Sindhu... ...| Ahmednagar evel Es ie ...| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 500 any 
Brahman) ; 34. } i \ 


137 | Paisa Fund is ...| Bombay... ...|Monthly ... ..., Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha| 1,000 ol 
Brahman) ; 40. a | 


138 | Pandhari Mitr’... ...| Pandharpur (Shold4-| Weekly .... ...| Govind Sakhar4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 


139 | Parikshak: ... iis ...| Belgaum ... aoa] £0. ‘ws ....Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 450 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 


140 | Prabhat... «2 ~——«..| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... —_...| Govind Kashinath Chdndorkar, BB. A., 400 


desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. Bia | 
141 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly _... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 i} 
desh). Brahman); 44. ee 


142 Pragati... ies ...| Kolhapur ... sl SO bei ...| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain) ; age 45, | 


143 | Prakdsh ....  «. ooo} SAEATA ase ssf | DOs ps0 ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit-| 350 He ihe} 
. pawan Brahman) ; 33. 4 

144 | Prakashak ca ae ee See a Be. 2 ...|Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit-; 300 Wd 

pawan Brahman) ; 32. aie | 

145 | Pratod ... ase ...| Isl4mpur (Satara)...) Do. sa ...|Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu 350 Hee |: 


(Karhdda Braéhman) ; 25. al 
146 | Pudhari... ‘ve ...| Baroda... yr Gee ne ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe; Hindu agreed 1,000 | a 
shani Brdhman) ; 32. ele 
147 | Rashtramukh _... ...| Mahad (Kolaba) ...| Thrice a month ...! Balkrishna Raoji Pélwankar : Hindu (Kar- 100 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 100 
Brahman) 30 
149 | Satyt Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri... ...| Weekly... _...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpadwan} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
190 | Shivaji Vijaya =... .--| Sholapur ... sank ek, ee ...|Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
151 | Sholdpur Samachar ase) - D0, vad ‘sat: oo sas ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50... 


148 | Samalochak w+ «| Hubli (Dhérwar) ...} Monthly . 
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152 | Shri Sayaji Vijay -.-| Bombay... | Do. si ...| Damodar Sdvldram Yande; Hindu (Maré-| 5,000 
tha) ; 43. 
153 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...! | Do. ef | ee Mahader Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpd-} 500 
| ; wan Brahman) ; 40. 
4o4 | Shri Shéhu -.  o|Satira  ...  ...| Weekly ... ...|Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhédaj| 100 
Brahman) ; 28. & 
155 | Shubh Suchak .., —...| Do. war ae” ee ...| Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 150 hia 
(Chitpawan Brahman). He 
156 | Sudhakar ... soe .--| Pen (Koidba) | Do. oo ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 400 He 
wan Brahman) ; 50. fe 
O04 | Gudbbeek wi ose oe BOONE. ee ie De, ... «| Vindyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu} 1,000 a 
(ChitpAwan Brédhman) ; 41. 
Karad (Satara) ...{ Do. se ...| Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni ; Hindu (De- 7d 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- | 
vant, Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 35. 
159 | Vande Mataram ... .--| Poona wa sof Do. sit ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. ; 
160 | Vichdri ... ©. «| Kdrwar (Kénara) ...] Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;| About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
161 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar ...| Bombay... »--| Monthly ... ..-| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkani ... an 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 
162 | Vyittasar... oe -»-| Wai (Satara) | Weekly... ...| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
163 |Vydpaéri ... =| Poona wast | ~Dow)~—O. SCs | Nm Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh-| 500 
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158 | Sumant... ae 


man) ; 42. 
1C4 | Warkari_... “ss ---| Pandharpur Nene Fortnightiy ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
) pur). | / Bréhman); 35. 
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beat ai ‘caste and age of Editor. ene 
ee iat ae tes iBererirttl * , } it 
...| Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 600 
madan (Abro); 24. | ma | 
-»-| Hakim vm Tahilsing ; Hindu| About 
.»-| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45... 500 
ee a S | Sind Sndhér 7 ae sii Karachi (Sind) ...; Weekly ...  .../| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40. 650 
469 | Sind Kesari ..._—-...| Shikérpur (Sind) ...| “Do. ..._..| Chelérém Manghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa);) 550 | 
oe eva bg Uap. | 
Be | a 170 Bombay Punch Bahddur... Bombay ......| Weekly ... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 2,000 
Rye | | | 7 . Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 54. 
el 171 | Guru Ghantaél Punch .....|._ Do. At wee] Os ‘ai ...| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 500 


Muhammadan ; 50. 


192 | Habib-ul-Akhbar ... coed DOs hiv wet De. ius ...| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad) 1,000 
Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 


| 173 | Jém-i-Jahannuma ...| Jalgaon (East! Do. ~ ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 500° 
| Khandesh). ) Muhammadan ; 48. 


174 | Liberal... oP ...| Bombay... wl es jn ...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 500 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22.) 


175 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbar «| Do. eas .»-| Daily eae ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1,500 
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176 Urdu Daily aa eos] - 0. ‘a ie ee ag vapins ane 
' . 
2 ) Govana’tr axp Hinpt. 
4 177 | Jain “we ie ...| Bombay ... ocs| WOGKIY aac ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 2,400 
(Shawak Bania) ; 36. 
178 | Jain Mitra is “mt ‘DO. vie ...| Fortnightly ...| Gopaldas Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain); 1,000 


38. 


a 
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| 
179 | Chandrika ... ste ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly _... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Brahman) ; 35. 


: | Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
| printed in italics. 
| e B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


. C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
: fa _ \Llist of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or a) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a ( Y= win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has. 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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) ; ' | 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor, Oircula- 


tion. 
AnGuo-Mara’THt. | | | | | i 4 
45a) Sardesdi Vijaya ... o-| Sdwantvadi | Weekly ... ove ceceee ove : } 
ANGLO-PORTUGESE. | hig 


464) Echo ate ies ...| Bombay... ia Bi-weekly ... vee] de O, EF. D’Souza ; Goanese; 40. eee} 1,000 


ANGLO-SINDEI. | | ; , 
48a| Larkana Gazette ... ...| Larkdna (Sind) ...) Weekly... ase naa we ie aM 
49a| Sind Patrika we aes Do. ooo Do. ae ose ceceee i Hi i 

GUJARA'TI. , ih ie 
664| Hind Swarajya ... --.| Surat cco wea] WERKIY ave ..| Chunilal Mulji Shah; Hindu (Khadaith} 2,500 | } H 
85a) Shri Saydji Gazette “ thevede aes a aa ove ve sets sec coeeee ai an: 
874| Vande Mataram ... sesh £Os iva cies jeunes oviees in ; 

Mara’THI. | , | 


117) Itihds Sangraha ... ...| Bombay ... ..o| Weekly a --| Dattdtriya Balvant Pérasnis of Sdtdra;} 1,000 i 
Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 40. | 
1194) Kamgar Samachar on aoe tr me oust ae a e.| Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu} © ee 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. ad 
Urpv. i | | 
1744} Shamsher-i-Hind ... »-| Bombay ... | Weekly =. .».| Dawood Ali; Muhammadan; 36 ... oe | 


1743) Mufide Rozgér __... me iat se or eee 2 on - sence ove 


ai 


N.B.—(a) The Editor of No. 20 is Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor, Parsi. , Je | 
(s) The Editor of No. 112 is Vithal Gopal Kokate. | ‘| 
| 


a 
i nieniat 


(c) Nos. 134 and 144 have ceased to be published. 
(d) Nos. 41 and 42 are edited by Mr. Dravid only. The present numbers of circulation of the papers are 2,300 and 


2,500 respectively. 

(e) The Editor of No. 112 is dead. The paper has ceased to be published temporarily. , if 

(f) The Editor of No. 118 is Sadashiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 26, 4 a | 
. 4 


(g) No. 145 is published at Islampur and Satara. 
(h) No. 109 has ceased to be published. 

(i) No. 50 has been changed into Weekly. | ig 
(j) Nos. 73, 101 and 147 have ceased to be published. WW : 
(k) The Editor of No. 50 is Tolaram Menghraj, The circulation of the paper is 500. iets 
(1) The Editor of No, 53 is Kashinath Nageshwar Rao ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 40. The circulation of the paper is 2,000, 


(m) The Editor of No. 66 is Harakl4l Javerchand Shah; Hindu (Shrawak Wani); 22. The circulation of the paper ae 
(n) No. 12, 57, 76 and 126 have ceased to be published, ? : | yy 
(o) The Editor of No, 484 is Premchand Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil); 24. The circulation of the paper is 500. ip 
(p) The Editor of No. 49a is Devsing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23. The circulation of the paper is 350. 


(q) The Editor of No. 45 is Sitardm Keshav Damle, B.A., LL.B., Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman); 380, The circulation 
is about 8,000. | 


(r) Nos. 126 and 128 have ceased to be published. | if 4 
(s) N. 64 has been changed to Sami Sdn}. : mre | 3, 
(t) No. 1744 has temporarily ceased to be published. 
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‘Politics and the Public Administration, wl a 


1. “Some day in April 1909 will be a red-letter day in the annals of 
British rule in India, for on that day a native of 
Comments on the ap- India will for the first time take his seat as a mem- 
pointment of Mr. Sinha ber of the Governmentof India. This event will 
to the Viceroy’s Kixecutive mark a tremendous advance in carrying out the 
ae licy which is usuall iated with th : 
Indian Spectator (5), POlicy which is usually associated wi 1@ Queen's 
97th Mar. Proclamation of 1858, but which had received statu- 
one tory recognition a quarter of a century before. The 
present step, therefore, cannot be said to be characterised by hurry and want of i) 
deliberation. We congratulate most heartily Mr. Sinha on the. exalted posi- ea) 
tion which His Majesty the King-EKmperor has called upon him to fill, and Vili 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State on the courage and liberal statesman- act 
ship which they have displayed in taking the leap, notin the dark, but in i 
what we believe to be the ever broadening light of the public life of India. | 
That Mr. Sinha will acquit himself entirely to the credit and honour of his 
country, we have not the slightest doubt. Though the Law Member forms 
part of what is known as the Executive Council of the Viceroy, his duties are 
guasi-executive: they are really legislative, and for such work it would bea 
calumny to allege that natives of India are not fitted. The time is not one for 
hesitating to take an Indian into confidence even in passing those delicate 
laws which are necessary for the preservation of peace. Government Lave 
already provided themselves with all the weapons which they would require in 
ordinary and even in abnormal times. Mr. Sinha has not shown himself to be 
a lover of sensation in the past, and the public may have every confidence that 
he will work in harmony with his Kuropean colleagues, and demonstrate the 
wisdom of the experiment upon which Lord Minto and Lord Morley have 
ventured......... . Nothing is sometimes more conducive to the success of a ie 
reform than a passage from argument to action. Lord Morley has accomplished a 
the most important of all his reforms—the practical assertion of the principle | (a 
that a native of India is competent, and will be trusted, to serve his King in | | 
the Executive Council of the Viceroy, as in the advisory Council of the 
Secretary of State.”’ 
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*2. “In characteristic British fashion, a press communiqué of the my Ue 
Government of India announced last week in coldly ie i 
Indian Social Reformer formal language the consummation of the most tt 
(4), 28th Mar. momentous and far-reaching change that has been 
introduced in the system of British rule since it 
was first established in this country........ The Secretary of State, with the 
full support of His Excellency the Viceroy, has persisted in his resolve to | 
give effect to the words of the Queen’s gracious Proclamation, and the appoint- a 
ment of Mr. Sinha has been hailed, even by opponents of the reform, as one ie 
of the best that could have been made. The character of the Government | | | 
undergoes a fundamental change which goes far to obliterate the distinction ie 
between patriotism and loyalty that has hitherto been consciously or uncons- ie 
ciously present even in the best-disposed minds. There is good reason to 
associate this important constitutional change with the visit of His Royal | 
Highness the Prince of Wales three years ago, when the reform was first a 
spoken of as within the range of early probability. His Royal Highness was | 
present in the House of Lords during the debate on the India Councils Bill, 
and we have no doubt that the reform represents as ‘much the personal good- 
will of His Majesty the King and of the Prince of Wales towards their Indian 
subjects as the political wisdom and generous statesmanship of Lords Minto 
and Morley.” . 


3. “Despite the arrow opposition of a certain section of the Anglo- ie 
ends tele On Indian Press and public, Lord Morley remained ne 

D tth war . ’ firm in his advocacy of the rights of edueated | ala 
Indians to a place in Executive Councils, both 
Imperial and Provincial. The right is an important and valuable acquisi- 
tion. Even granting that in actual operation it will notamount to much, it 
is in this sense valuable that it is a recognition by. the Supreme Govern- 
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; their Nat mal Asem ee When Lord a Morley aetoned the appoint- 
nt of ca ) Indians: to’ ‘the Executive Councils, he almost ‘gave 


eo 


noe ; ni ntiof the ik ely | pe an ° ‘C > be: appointed . to the Imperial Executive Council. 


ed upon this hint arenow justified by the announcement 


ees : hat: ti Pibonodtable Mr. §. P, Sinha is appointed as a Legal Member of the 


al Council. The news will be welcomed by the Indian public asa 
enuine ‘dainaat of the promises conveyed by the Reform Scheme. Mr. 
a is well known.as a brilliant advocate of the Calcutta High Court, and 


one. ofthe abléest lawyers of this country. We may well take it that the 


interests of his countrymen and of the Government will be safe in his keeping.” 


‘oo The promised appointment of an Indian to the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council has been promptly fulfilled, 
Pdrsi (34), 28th Mar., 20d the formal announcement of the selection 
Eng. cols, ° of the Honourable Mr. 8S. P. Sinha has been 
. published........... The selection is judicious because 
it gives the smallest possible handle for complaint. Of Mr. Sinha’s capacity 
for his task there can be no doubt. He is famous beyond Calcutta as 
a brilliant lawyer, and so far from his present appointment being a piece 
of successful place hunting, if means very large pecuniary sacrifice. This, 
we may be sure, he regards lightly in view of the great significance of 
his appointment as the first Indian to take his seat upon the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council—the first, that is to say, who has been chosen to 
take an actual part in the government of the country........ There is indeed a 
simplicity and directness about the appointment which we should be glad to 
see largely imitated.......... When a thing is promised, but lags in arrival, all 
enthusiasm and gratitude melt away. Lord Morley has acted at the psycho- 
logical moment, when everybody is eager to prove the feasibility of the 
experiment, so that the appointment coming when it does is more acceptable 
than even a larger gift held back indefinitely.’ 


OD. tne appointment of the Honourable Mr. 5. P. Sinha as Legal 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council will “be 

Bombay Samdchdr (60) hailed throughovt the country with gratification. 
OB th oe Tém-e-Jam. LO promulgation of Lord Morley’s Reforms has 
shed (30), 25th Mar.; Sdnj Stirred up the latent activities of those against the 
Vartamdn (37), 24th Mar.,; scheme beyond measure, and so much has been said 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (20), with reiteration on the subject that it would be 
26th Mar.; *Rast Goftdr tedious to refer to it over again. Suffice it to say 
(36), 28th Mar, Eng. that Lord Morley has fought bravely against all the 
cola. opposing forces and opened a new era in the history 
of India’s relations with England. If we consider 

the enormous difficulties through which Lord Morley has had to find his 
way in satisfying India’s aspirations, we cannot but appreciate the deep 
obligation we have been laid under. Now that the grave step of 
admitting an Indian member to a share of the administrative responsibility 
is definitely taken by the Indian Government, it is the duty of the people 
of the country to prove themselves worthy oi the confidence placed in them. 
Besides, the successive endeavours made by the Liberal Ministry at home to 
satisfy Indian aspirations will, we trust, serve as an eye-opener to those 
reckless visionaries whose mischievous tendencies have brought on untold 
miseries upon the country. The present appointment will, it is hoped, serve 
to reclaim this class of agitators and bring them back to the path of virtue 
and righteousness. We also appeal to the Muhammadans to realise the 
difficulties with which their efforts to secure communal interests are likely 
to be beset and to strengthen the hands of the rest of their countrymen by 
standing shoulder to shoulder with them in their demands. By a healthy 
combination alone can the people of India, of whatever nationality, hope 
to taste the fruits so ungrudgingly held outto them at the present moment, 
{The Jdm-e-Jamshed writing in a similar strain welcomes the appointment 
and trusts that it will be the forerunner of many another concession to 
Andia’s demands. The Sdnj Variamdn has been: unsparing in showering 
encomiums upon Lord Morley for selecting Mr. Sinha to succeed Sir Erle 
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Richards and hopes that the day will not be far distant when the destinies of 


India would be presided over by a democratic Secretary of State inspired 
like Lord Morley to elevate India in the scale of nations by bestowing 
upon her the Colonial form of Government. ‘The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar 


fully: -appreciates the step taken by Lord Morley in selecting the 


Honourable Mr. Sinha for a seat in the Viceroy’s Executive Council and 
trusts it may be the means of allaying much of the unrest in the country. 
The Rast Goftdr approving of the appointment says :—‘‘ By his conduct in the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy Mr. Sinha will prove, what others have 
before him shown, that the trust reposed in educated Indians is seldom 
misplaced or misused.’ | 


*§. “Lord Morley is evidently not afraid of taking ‘ the first momentous 
step, as Lord Curzon said, and His Majesty the 
Gujarati (26), 28th Mar, King-Kmperor has already approved of the appoint- 
ment made by him of the Honourable Mr. Sinha, to 
be Legal Member of the Governor-General’s Executive Council in place of the 
Honourable Sir Erle Richards, who will vacate that oftice in April next. The 
appointment has given satisfaction to the whole country, and we congratulate 
Bengal and the Honourable Mr. Sinha upon the unique honour of which they 
have been the first recipient.......... His appointment is a memorable land- 
mark in the annals of modern India and let us sincerely hope that his period 
of office will be equally noteworthy. The whole country is indebted to Lord 
Morley for the splendid courage he has shown in face of influential opposition, 
‘and the step now taken redounds as much to the credit of the British Govern- 
ment as to the credit of modern India.”’ 


7. “All India will hail with feelings of no common delight and pride 
the announcement that, true to his word, Lord Morley 
Indu Prakdsh (48),24th has given us his first great gift by appointing Mr. 
Mar., Eng. cols. 5. P. Sinha tothe Viceregal Executive Council. The 
selection had been more than anticipated in Lord 
Morley’s speech on the second reading of the India Councils Bill in the Lords. 
jie Needless to say that this appointment must cause in India far greater 
satisfaction than that which was occasioned by the appointment of the first 
two Indian members to the India Council, and this for several reasons. In 
the first place Mr. Sinha commands, we might venture to say, universal respect 
and confidence as much for abilities and attainments as for rectitude of pur- 
pose and integrity of character. Secondly, the present appointment is twenty 
times more valuable than the appointments to the India Council. Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria's solemn pledges have begun to be fulfilled in reality, 
and though Lord Curzon may frown and fret, we as friends of the United 
Indo-British Empire must regard this appointment of Mr. Sinha as the first 
act of a policy which will make the British Government of India a really 
national one.” 


*8, “The announcement that Lord Morley has appointed our dis- 

, tinguished countryman, the Honourable Mr. 8. P. 
Praja Bandhu (35), Sinha, as the first Indian member of the Executive 
28th Mar. Eng. cols.; Qouncil of His Excellency the Viceroy, will be 
engi -_— ap ee received with a feeling of deep gratification from 
Mitra (21) 28th Mar, Ne end of India to the other, inasmuch as it marks 
; a welcome and remarkable move from the beaten 
OO... . The day on which Mr. Sinha will 
take his seat in the, Executive Council must be looked upon as a red-letter 
day in the annals of British India, inasmuch as it is a practical recognition 
of one of the most important clauses of our Magna Charta relating to the 
appointment of duly qualified persons without the slightest distinction of 
caste, creed or colour in this country.” [The Gwardt: Punch and the Gujarat 
Mitra also express themselves highly gratified at the announcement of 


Mr. Sinha’s appointment | 


*9,. “The appointment of the Honourable Mr. Sinha to the law mem- 
bership of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 


Eng. cols. 


Mahrdtta (9), 28th Mar. has been very favourably commented upon by the 


Indian Press. Mr. Sinha takes over his post as Legal 
con 2812—4 | 
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oximo «Brom! the Herddacratio ‘point’ of view the 
jm bei oRe leash harmful ’ post’ which an Indian can be 
tit we ay “ae ) ae eo it is that the ‘whole of the Anglo-Indian Press does 
ee ON on re ante v th Hee ppointment with feelings of dismay and wrath. Though the 
-).. ohiet wor vel f he law-member is confined to drafting and submitting legis- 
-_ Jative measures, yet he is in touch with everything that passes through the 
Couinail; and he can record his note of dissent in case of a difference of opinion. 
Looking to Mr. Sinha’s antecedents no one can deny for a moment that the - 
proper man’ was selected. His appointment as an Executive » Councillor is. 
an important step, and we hope will be followed by other similar appointments 
which only barely do Justice to the oft- repeated promises.” 


10. “The Nationalists i in common with all other people in India know 

| | how to be thankful for even small mercies, and no 
bined’ (45), 80th Nationalist need be behindhand in congratulating 
Mar., Eng. cols.; and Lord Morley on having shown a rare courage in 
26th Mar. elevating an eminent Indian lawyer to the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. Properly speaking, such an 

appointment ought to have been made long since. We fail to understand 
why men like Sir Pherozeshah Mehta were not . appointed members 
‘ofa Governor’s or Viceroy’s Executive Council. Even twenty years ago 
Sir Pherozeshah would have conferred as much lustre on the law membership 
of the Viceregal Council as Mr. S. P. Sinha will to-day; and we cannot 
understand why men like the late Mr. W. C. Bonnerji and Sir Bhashyam 
Ayengar were passed over in favour of second-rate legal luminaries from 
it England. But it is not graceful at this particular moment to question why 
aa such and such a thing was not done before. It is done now, and we say with 
| all our heart that Lord Morley should display the same strength of character 
and courage of conviction in pursuing to its logical conclusion the new policy 
which he has inaugurated of appointing capable: Indians to the highest 
administrative and executive posts in the country.......... The question 
‘will be naturally asked why it is that the appointment of an Indian 
to the law membership comes to be made at this particular time, and 
‘why Anglo-Indians who are so jealous of their own privileges de not 
raise @ hue and cry against this appointment. The reason is not far to 
seek.......... Well, to speak the truth the pace at which political events have 
been recently moving in India, and generally in the Kastern Hemisphere, has 
had a chastening effect on the hide-bound and sun-dried bureaucrat. 
Whether Anglo-Indians like it or not they have to recognise the simple truth 
that the Indian is the equal of any other people in the world. The Indian 
has also the same aspirations as, for instance, the Japanese, the Persian and 
the Turk. If Turks are to have Parliamentary Government from the Sultan, 
how long are Indians to be denied even the equal civic rights of free citizen- 
ship? So in spite of an era of repression, the Imperial authorities of Great 
‘Britain have got to admit now that they cannot treat the demands of the 
Indian Nationalists with contumely. A Tilak may be sent to Mandalay, and 
nine Bengalis may be deported and kept under restraint, but Government have 
to recognise the justice of the Nationalistic demands........ This is really a 
great triumph for the Nationalists. The Moderate politicians undertake 
public life for personal advancement. Ifa Gokhale or a Mehta makes 
slashing speeches from the Congress platform or in the Council, he is 
promptly knighted or C. I. E.-ed or raised to the High Court Bench. The 
ultimate goal of the moderate propaganda of political agitation is to secure 
one’s own advancement or the advancement of personal friends........... But 
as soon as the Nationalists stepped into the arena Government had to launch a 
whole scheme of reforms, and an Indian had to be appointed to the Executive 
Council........... The repressive policy fell heavily on the Nationalists. The 
leaders of the Nationalists are imprisoned, banished, fined, are bound over to 
keep the peace. But they complain not.......... They are right glad that 
-their own countrymen, the Moderates, are reaping the fruits of their hard- fought 
contests. When the principle has been once recognised that an Indian may 
‘be appointed to a seat in the Executive Council, it goes without saying that 
‘the next time instead of a Law Member a Finance Member may come to be 
an Indian. Of course, Government will never appoint a Nationalist to 
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any post in the administration.. But the true Nationalist hever: aspires to 
personal advancement at the hands of the bureaucracy. If the principle is 
recognised that Indians are the equals of Englishmen, and if an Indian’ is 
appointed to a high office under Government, the Nationalist looks upon it as 
his own triumph........... All we have to say is that: it is owing to the 
persistent endeavours of the Nationalists to press their demands on the 
attention of Government by methods like boycott and swadeshi that we 
find to-day a climbing down on the part of the Anglo-Indians.” 

[The same paper comments as follows in its issue of the 26th:—His 
Majesty the King deserves the thanks of the Indian people for having 
made the appointment on the recommendation of Lord Morley, who 
also may be thanked in passing for making the recommendation. We 
know, of course, that the solitary appointment of an Indian to an unimportant 
seat on the Viceroy’ s Executive Council does not give swardjya to India, but as 
a distinguished fellow-countryman of ours has been admitted to a body which 
was hitherto closed against all Indians, there is no objection to expressing grati- 
fication at the appointment. We know that if His Majesty the King had a 
free hand in making Indian appointments he would have followed the great 
Akbar, and chosen even Viceroys and Governors from the Indian community. 
But he has been unable to do so as his hands are not free and he has to follow 
the advice of his Cabinet Ministers. We may, however, hope to see even 


these high posts given to Indians by and by until we gat some measure of 
swardajya.| 


“11. “The Budget Statement presented last Monday drove home the 

fact that prosperity, from the Finance Member’s 

Comments on the point of view, depends more upon prices in Lon- 
Indian Budget. don and New York than upon the South-West 
Parsv (31), 28th Mar. Monsoon........... Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson had a 
Eng. cols. melancholy tale to tell of receipts falling short of the 
estimates. However, the total result for 1908-1909 

is a deficit of £3,720, 000. Sir G. F. Wilson looks forward, as is the tradition 
of his office, optimistically and budgets for an income even larger than that 
which has missed fire so badly in the year just closing....... .. We have had 
no Wall Street crisis in India, but we have suffered to the full from the world- 
wide depression of trade,,which has been complicated by the depreciation of 
the rupee. ‘The question of exchange naturally came up in the budget, and, 
with a wealth of detail, was treated in the usual peculiar manner. It appears 
to be the impression of Government that they have done a very rash thing in 
honouring rupee obligations in gold to the extent of twelve crores and that 
the rupee is in danger because of the small reserve thus left. That the small 
reserve 1S a danger i is true enough, but its aeprertons was the only thing that 
saved the situation. Had Government obstinately clung to the gold, as they 
were very much inclined to do, the rupee would have dropped as if there had 
been no gold at all. That the reserve is so small at present is due not to the 
obligatory honouring in gold when called upon, but to a false idea that there 
is such a thing as a profit to be made on a token coinage which has only a 
nominal gold currency to back it. When, by one of the biggest squeezes that 
India has ever felt, the rupee was forced up to ls. 4d., the only way to keep it 
there, while resuming coinage of rupees, was to hold the full difference between 
the nominal and actual value of every new rupee in gold. There would have 
been some risk even then, for rupees might have come out of hoards for 
conversion into gold, which would not have been tempted from their seclusion 
merely by an artificial inflation of the value of other rupees. But even this 


barest minimum of precaution was not taken, and we have now an enormous 


currency which, if a sudden demand for gold should arise, cannot be converted. 

Well might the budget statement refer to the necessity of building up a-large 
gold reserve.......... Atthe presentation of the Budget statement the prospects 
of the opium revenue were explained. It had been the subject of a good deal 
of comment that in spite of the undertaking with China to reduce exports so 
long as she continued a genuine effort to suppress the drug, the Indian revenue 
had largely increased. This, however, as was explained, has been only 
through duty being paid in advance for fature shipments. These future 
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save now accu mulated to. ‘ek an extent that the effect of aholitien 
168 Will come.like a blow,, The huge revenue of the year just 
Fis, nothings in. reality but:a loan from future expectations, and was 


| bad. year, not even availing tv prevent the conversion of a 
I nk ¥; leficit.” 


om We have never had a pefoitning Fividnbe: Minister of the first 
order—a practical thinker, a practical economist, and 
a courageous statesman to boot, who would thoroughly 
reform the entire system of Indian public finances. 


~ Kaiser-e-Hind (31 , 28th 


Bir Guy Fleetwood Wilson is our new financial Amurath. But what prodigies 


he will achieve during the five years that he will hold the portfolio of finance 
it is impossible to forecast. If, however, we could offer an opinion from our 
prolonged experience, we would say that no miracles need be expected. He 
will go on his way as his predecessors have done. We shall have abundance of 
financial platitudes, financial wails or financial jubilations, but nothing more. 
We have, however, one gleam of hope, judging from that stray single sentence in 
the concluding paragraph of his Financial Statement, which says: ‘I recognise 
estimating in this country is largely a gamble in rain, and I have no desire to 


‘minimise the difficulties, which it would be folly to ignore, attaching to 
Currency and Exchange, to the present position of the Gold Standard Reserve 


and the weakness of our cash balances. Now no doubt these are the 
difficulties; but they are the difficulties inherent in the erroneous policy 
pursued for years past by the Indian Government. Sir Guy Wilson would 
prove himself a true financial statesman and economist if he were te endea- 
vour to overcome the difficulties. ‘This cry of famine and so on, which is 
eternally raised by successive Finance Ministers, has made us sick unto death. 
Years ago it was war and ‘the uncertainty of opium estimates’ or pestilence 


~and ‘low exchange.’ There was a ‘prolonged wail’ over one or other of 


the causes in our annual Financial Statements, and any number of unmeaning 
platitudes and plausibilities were accordingly indulged in. We have now 
outgrown these. Opium is no longer the deus ex machina, nor for that matter 
low exchange. It is now famine, ever present in our midst, plague or malaria, 

and ‘gamble in rain.’ They are all wemeaning shibboleths. They can have 
no meaning for a resolute and courageous Finance Minister determined not 
to pronounce them and to show to the world that they are mere hollow 
cant and that such cant should be for ever eliminated from the prepara- 
tion of the annual Indian Financial Statement. The task, we admit, is 
herculean. But to the genuine Minister, with a firm grasp of public finance 
and Indian economic problems, it can be anything but herculean. All this 
wail about deficient crops and lean trade ought to be dropped. They are pure 
accidents to which the finances of every wealthy State in the world are liable. 


No ghost is required to tell us about them. Nor for that matter touching the 


big fall in railway ‘net’ revenue.......... Indeed we are of those few who think 
that railways and irrigation works, as s much as the post, telegraph and mint are 
no heads of true revenue. They are all mere heads of net receipts or net 
expenditure for commercial services.......... Neither their respective net. 
surplus nor deficit should be allowed to be incorporated in the balance-sheet 
proper of the revenue and expenditure of the empire. Their present incorpcra- 
tion is exceedingly misleading, if not deceptive. It should also be remembered 
that India never has had a‘true surplus,’ for the simple reason that no 
attempt has ever been made io reduce the debt—apart from that on account 
of railways and irrigation—by an annual sinking fund........... We, therefore, 
emphatically say that India all these fifty years past has had never a true 
surplus because not a pie has ever been set apart for reduction of the ordinary 
debt.” 


13. The reason given by the Finance Minister as the main cause of 
the heavy deficit in the Budget will, we hope, serve 

Rdshtramat (45), 23rd 8 an eye-opener to some of our friends who are 
Mar. unceasingly harping upon the alleged fruitlessness. 
of boycott. The Minister has plainly admitted that. 


it was owing to the great accumulation of imported goods having failed to. 
move upcountry that the Railways i in the country have heayily suffered in 
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revenue, In other words, this year’s budget is a standing monument to the 
success of the boycott movement even from Government’s own standpoint. 
Now we can very well understand the secret of the deportations, the press- 
prosecutions, and the suppression of free speech and writing. Is it not rather 
strange that while the boycott movement has succeeded in inflicting so heavy 
a loss on the Indian Railways and run the Indian Exchequer almost dry some 
of our wiseacres‘should be still making fools of themselves by opposing it ? 
The deficit would have been even greater but for the unexpected increase in 
the opium revenue. Government expect better times in the coming year; 
it,is yet to be seen if their hopes are fulfilled. If hard times have a chasten- 
ing influence on our Government, both the rulers and the ruled are 
a to gain in the end. 


14, The one thing for satisfaction in the whole Budget is that in spite 

| of a heavy deficit Government have not been forced i 
: Bombay Samdchdr (60), %0 impose fresh taxation. The official estimate after ig 
23rd and 26th Mar.; Jém- all is provisional inasmuch as it depends upon a A 
e-Jamshed (30), 28rd hopeful commercial situation and good monsoons a 
Mar.; Deshi Mitra (25), in the coming year. A change for, the better is 
25th Mar. ; Hind Vyaya expected in the commercial situation, but we fail to 
(56), 24th Mar. see any hopeful signs for the present; The commer- 
cial prospects of the year will be judged after the 

monsoons are over. Is it sound policy to depend upon the uncertain 
monsoons? ‘The true remedy for making India independent of the monsoons 
is to encourage and develop the Indian arts and industries. Successive 
Viceroys and Secretaries of State have declared this to be a sound policy. 
The present Viceroy and Secretary of State have ruled that swadeshi - articles 
should be bought as far as possible in all Government departments. In order 
to give practical shape to their good intentions Government should go a step 
further and direct the manufacture in: India of rolling stock and other 
materials necessary for Indian Railways. The fifteen crores set apart for 
railway construction might well be utilised for opening and directing such 
manufacture in India. This will also help in solving the difficulties of 
Exchange as it would free India to a great extent of the Home Charges. 
Government should also call for tenders for articles required by them in the 
rupee currency. With reference to the remark of the Financial Member |. ae 
that the burden of taxation per head in India is comparatively lighter, we (eee. 
have to. note that this comparison is instituted without reference to the Se 
individual income in India. ‘T’his misleading comparison lies at the root of 
the unjust burden of taxation falling at present on the Indian. [In a sub- 
sequent issue the paper discusses the paper currency problem and expresses 
itself gratified at Sir G. I’. Wilson’s declaration that Government are consider- 
ing the steps to be taken to facilitate the circulation of paper currency. It 
observes that the sooner universul notes of Rs. 10 and upwards are issued, the 
better it would be in the interest of trade and commerce. Referring to the 
remarks made by Sir G. Wilson on the subject of a huge importation of silver 
during the last year in spite of the prevalence of famine conditions in several 
provinces, the paper is gratified to see that the Finance Member has not been led 
away by the hue and cry raised in some quarters to enhance the duty on silver 
and thereby prejudicially affect the currency. In conclusion the paper trusts 
that if the Government of India cannot at present do anything to raise the value 
of money they will at least not take any step calculated to harm the people 
and their industries so as to further depreciate the rupee. ‘The Jdém-e- 
Jamshed writes :—The Financial Statement of this year can hardly be called 
interesting. A surplus is expected next year, and it remains to be seen at 
the end of the year whether it is an imaginary surplus or not. The estimates 
of expenditure and revenue in the Fjnancial Statement can hardly be said 
to be correct as they leave out of account various exigencies. We welcome 
the grant of eleven lakhs and a half for the improvement and strengthening 
of the Police force, as the sum will be well spent on the Indian Police which 
as a body is in bad odour with the public. Again, famine is apprehended 
in several parts of India, and Government have set apart 30 lakhs to meet 
the same. A grant of 75 lakhs is also viven for irrigation works, and we hope 
con 2812—9 
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fected inthe salaries of. native soldiers. But the authorities should give 
ome breathing space to the .poor ryots. An increase in-the Abkdri revenue 


fa expected as. The sale of. liquor will-be under strict control. We cannot 
Poe eRe ept thi is reason. Government desire to see a decrease in the sale of liquor, 
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whe as physicians advise the plague-stricken to use it. We regret to observe 


guciiac high the original aim of Government, their Abkari policy tends 


: bes 


“more and more to make people drunken. The Deshi Mitra says that the 


present Financial Statement is a sad commentary on the statements frequently 
made about Indian prosperity, and suggests that Government should pay 
more attention to irrigation than to the construction and extengion of 
railways, in order to improve the ominous agricultural situation. Discussing 
the Budget the Hind Vyaya deplores that no active steps should yet have 
been taken. by the Government of India to reduce the burden of taxation 
falling on the indigent ryots who, according to the paper, fail to get the 
necessary nourishment to keep their body and soul together, as the land 
revenue takes away the lion’s share of their produce. | 


15. “Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, the new Finance Minister, has to 
co present a disheartening financial statement.......... 
Py iy age (45), Gir Guy shows that he realises in full the precarious 
ees nature of Indian Finance and does not mince 
matters in pointing out the vulnerable points in our country’s financial structure. 
..»-- Our railways have become something like a white elephant. The elephant 
must be fed else its death should cause total loss of capital as well as interest 
or profit. So our railways have to be improved, rolling stock has to be 
increased, the lines strengthened and more powerful engines to be brought in 
order to keep pace with the times! What a contrast it is to ponder over 
the fact that irrigation which claims scarcely a tenth of the patronage of the 
State Exchequer, pays a progressively higher and higher return—a return 
which no unfavourable season or depression of trade can effect adversely....... 
The weakest point in the Budget is the precariousness of the estimates for 
1909-10. The whole edifice depends upon our having not only good monsoons 
but also a general revival of trade and favourable exchange. Who can say 
that there would be full realisation of ail sanguine expectations in regard to 
all these disturbing factors? The moralis plain. CUur normal expenditure 
must always be such as to be fully met by the revenue even in spite of some 
failure of rain and depression of trade. The surpluses of good years should 
go, not in ordinary expenditure, but for building up a reserve in one form or 
another, so that in times of trial we may not be helpless. The policy of living 
from hand to mouth can suit no country—least of all India.” 


16. “It is several years —_— we had a deficitin the-annual Budget 
ee it Dele OD amounting to such a heavy figure as £ 3,720,500... 
4th Mar ’ ...... With disturbance in trade conditions and 
failure of rains the illusory surpluses of Sir Edward 

Baker disappeared, leaving a huge deficit which it will tax all the efforts of 
the Honourable Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson to -remove and to replace by a 
sound and a healthy Budget. The Finance Minister in presenting the 
Budget remarked that with 1907-08 ended a decade of remarkable prosperity — 
in Indian finances.......... . We were shown large surpluses year after year 
through the felicitous skill of the Finance Minister, but they flew away as 
soon as anyone wanted to utilise them. This remark will be borne out by the 
fact that the prosperity of the Budget was not reflected in the genera! con- 
dition of the masses of the people. There remained the same hopeless 
poverty, the same utter inability to resist attacks of placue or famine. But 
we are now face to face with the fact that the finances of the Government 
of India are not as they ought to be, and that the Finance Minister founds 
his hopes of @ small surplus for the next year upon a good monsoon! We all 
_know after bitter experience what an illusive factor this proves to be. The 
last mppapn was declared.to be am eminently favourable one, and yet we find 


ad 


thatseveral portions of Northern India are already affected by famine. Suppoa- 

ing the monsoon fails where will be the surplus of £230,000? Even this year, 
with so many prosperity-budgets behind it, it was found. absolutely necessa 

to have retrenchments all along the line to meet the expenditure. How. will 
it:be possible then to do so next year, specially with the prospect of having a 
large item added to the current expenditure through the realisation in practice 
of the promisedreforms? It is, therefore, most likely that though the Honour- 
able Sir Guy Wilson has guarded himself. from the temptation of having an 
increase in taxation, he will not be able to do so next year and the already 


heavily-taxed Indian ryot will be burdened with additional taxation....... The 


Financial Statement is characterised throughout by moderation of tone and a 
modest optimism, due probably to the very short stay of the Finance Minister 
in the-country. But his statement with regard to the Gold Standard Reserve 
is hardly calculated to satisfy the commercial world to whom the stability of 
exchange and consequently the maintenance intact of the Gold Standard 
Reserve are of no small importance.......... It is something to know that the 
Finance Minister, unlike his predecessor, is alive to the dangers of the weak- 
ness of the Gold Reserve Fund...... .... But this simple knowledge of the 
danger is not likely to be of much use unless steps are taken to act upon it and 
to strengthen the position of the Reserve.”’ 


*{7. “The Honourable Sir Guy Wilson in laying before the Council the 
Gujardti (26), 28th Financial Statement for the year 1909-10 observed 
Pani tage vagal that with 1907-08 ended a decade of remarkable 
eS eae prosperity in our Indian finances, and regretted that 
he has not had the good fortune of his predecessors to declare a surplus for 
the year now ending....... ... Weagree with the Finance Member that the 
occasion is evidently not one for cheery optimism but for circumspection and 
economy. Hence the dominant feature of the Budget for the next year is 
the policy of rigorous retrenchment that has been insisted upon in almost 
all the spending departments. T’he Government of India have done well not 
to increase taxation. That would have provoked bitter and indignant protests 
in these days of high prices, low incomes and general depression of trade 
in India. With a huge deficit of more than 5} crores reduction of taxation 
was, of course, out of question.......... Military expenditure has dominated 
the whole financial situation in India in the past, and though credit has been 
given to the Military Department for giving help to the Government in facing 
a lean year, the fact stands that the Budget provides for an increased ex- 
penditure of nearly 123 lakhs.......... 
bears testimony to the fact that irrigation works have yielded a handsome 
profit, but those who have been loudly crying for the vigorous extension of 
railways do. not care to bear in mind that the railways alone, without 
adopting measures for increasing the productive capacity of the country, 
cannot bring prosperity to the people or even to the foreign exploiters.” 


18. ‘The surplus expected by the predecessor of Sir E. N. Baker for 
this year has vanished, and has been transformed 
Indian Spectator (5), into a deficit of £3,720,500, as a result of protracted 
27th Mar. weakness in agricultural conditions and of depression 
in trade. Yet, while the occasion is not one for 
cheery optimism, Sir G. F’. Wilson is not despondent, and has budgeted for 
a surplus of £230,900 in the coming year. This state of affairs makes one 
curious to know whether Government will be able to carry out many of 
the reforms contemplated within the next twelve months. Lord Morley has 
such a wholesome fear of the tension of feeling returning, that he will allow 
no unnecessary delay in the appointment of native members on Provincial 
Executive Councils. From one point of view the financial misfortune is 
instructive and opportune. On the eve of embarking on a costly policy it is 
well to be reminded of the rainy day.” 


*{9. “The Finance Member had two alternatives left to him, either to re- 
trench current and recurring expenditure or to resort 

Rast Goftdr (36), 28th to borrowing and taxation. He has decided to adopt 
Mar., Eng. cols. the former course which, though it may commend 
itself to the over-taxed ryots, does not provide for 


The Financial Statement once more 
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ultural oc on “Tike Todie. mast always prepare 
nter.:,....... |Heonomy is a wise maxim when practised 
a "3 * are ce of efficiency in. ‘ob jects of unquestionable utilitarian value. 
ver, the: policy of ret renchment which is followed inthe budget makes 
cna . for the: progress of important. national items. The total allot- 
accoun Tal eddeabon 3 is too inadequate to meet the present require- 
ants of: the country, and it affords little pdaliasion that the total expendi- 
ire on this head | is reer setely double the sum which was defrayed under 
Poe: Se pry ten years a The military expenditure is advancing by leaps and 
a bounds, though the o a bogey of a foreign invasion from the North has long 
| eo Be ‘dissipated. The increase in the salary of the Indian Army is well 
des ved and nowhere begrudged, but the time is reached when economy can 
be practised with advantage without endangering the strategical stability of 
the country........... India is essentially an agricultural country with 75 per 
cent. of the population engaged in agrarian pursuits. ‘Trade and industry 
rise and fall part passw with rural prosperity and decline. Whatever, there- 
fore, that contributes to the growth of one stimulates progress in the other, 
and yet irrigation, which gives immunity from recurring famines, has come 
in for very inadequate recognition from Government.” 


*20. “ The prevailing note in the Budget for the coming year is one 
of severe economy. We welcome this step in 
Praja Bandhu (35), preference to that of additional taxation, firstly 
28th Mar., Eng. cols. because there is so littla scope for the latter, and 
secondly the political conditions are far from being 
favourable for it. We must congratulate Government on their decision to 
spare from the operation of the retreching knife education, sanitation and the 
police.......... We must confess that we contemplate the larger receipts of 
land Revenue which the Finance Member counts upon next year, with a sense 
of misgiving. Larger Revenue collections when insisted on by the central 
of Government are apt to involve a disregard of the actual condition of the 
: peasant, and to afford an opportunity to unscrupulous and self-seeking 
Revenue underlings of oppressing him without stint. We heartily wish that the 
Railway earnings upon which he calculates may be realised. Our Railway 
administration is admittedly inefficient, and largely tainted with corruption, 
and till if is made more pure and more popular, it cannot yield the benefits 

it ought to.” 


*21, “Rightly speaking a country that has ever to depend for its 
prosperity on the uncertain mercies of the monsoon 
| ‘on er, na. oote (28), cannot hope to sustain the progress for any long 
- period of time........... The very fact that after a 
hundred years of successful government of India by the most enlightened 
a nation of the world, the same state of things continues, or rather a worse 
condition is by and by being reached, due to the increasing poverty and the 
decreasing recuperative power of the people, constitutes in itself a very serious 
reflection on the methods and principles of carrying on the government of 
this country. India was exploited for the purpose of benefiting English 
adventurers, its native industries and manufactures were starved out, and its 
surpluses were sént out of the country.......... But unless and until the prime 
causes of India’s want and ruin are not removed, temporary remedies 
of the nature of patch-work will have very little, if any, permanent effect. 
Government should therefore try to encourage swadesht enterprise as much as 
possible and increase irrigation, spending on it all the huge amounts reserved 
for the extension of Railways, and leaving the latter to private enterprise. 
They should also try to take off the unjust and invidious tax saddled on the 
Indian Mill Industry at the pressure of Lancashire, and adopt Protection for 
the healthy growth of nascent industries.” 


22. “ We may easily have to face, next year, what has been so narrowly 
averted in the present. Of course, there is no reason 
for any particularly gloomy prognostication ; ; but in 
case our fears come true, if the last year proves but 
the first of a cycle of lean ones as it has happened 
so often in the past, we wonder if the Government 
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_ Jdm-e-Jamshed (80), 
+ Q4th Mar., Eng. cols. - 


of India will not throw back on the last ten years the repentant gaze of the 
spendthrift, and regret the lost opportunity of making the best use of their 
resources in the prosperous years. Undoubtedly some relief has been given 
to the people in the shape of a decreased salt-tax. But what has been the 
direct share of the mass of the people in the fat surpluses the Exchequer 
has had during these prosperous years? The agricultural classes, the 
majority of the population, have virtually remained without any relief. 
Sir Thomas Raleigh, writing to the Church Quarterly Review, recently pointed 
out that ‘ the first and most urgent question which the Government of India 
has to face is, what can we do forthe poor? Our first duty is to see that 


they are’better fed.’ We shall not be so unjust as to say that Govern-— 


ment have absolutely done nothing in that direction. But it may be fairly 
asked, what proportion of the surpluses of the last ten years has been contri- 
buted towards this great end? ‘The burden on land still continues to an 
extent almost intolerable; but the Finance Minister’s regret is not that the 


crippled resources of Government will forbid their attacking the problem 


in right earnest, but that further expenditure in other directions will not 
be possible.” | 


23. In accepting the demands of the Moslem League Lord Morley has 
shown weakness of mind. He has broken up the 

W Lord Morley’s reforms unity of the Indian nation, has struck at the root of 
and Muhammadan de- ynity, and has partitioned India. If Lord Curzon in 


mands. — his high-handed way partitioned the province of 
so aaa Vaiay far Bengal, Lord Morley with his high ideals of justice, 
-OAth Mar. ’ fairness and equality has gone one step further and 


broken up the whole Indian nation. India can 

never be benefited by separate electoral colleges. Hindus and Muhammadans 
“are alike sons of India and are equally important parts of the same body. 
The only result of the scheme can be to pit the one community against the 
other and ultimately to ruin the whole nation. But who cares for the. ruin 
of the Indian nation? It has always been the policy of the English to 
“ divide and rule,’ so that the Indians might not become united and give 
them cause for regret in the future. It is for this reason only that Lord 
Morley has granted the demand of the Muhammadans. Lord Morley will 
surely have to account to God for the great sin of splitting up India which, 
led away by the Moslem League, he has committed. The existence of rulers 
depends only upon that of the subjects and therefore a ruler, destroying the 
nationality of his subjects, cannot continue to exist for long. It is a matter 
of shame that at such a critical time the Congress has grown careless and 
indolent. While other public bodies are sending their protests to Lord Morley, 
it is a pity that the Congress is slumbering. It should awake and 
raise its voice against this rending of the nation’s heart. In spite of 30 
crores of sons, mother India has fallen into a helpless condition. Save 
her from being divided, protest strongly, hold meetings everywhere, demons- 
trate to Lord Morley that all Indians, whether Hindus, Muhammadans or 
others, are against this partition. (The Hind Vyay also makes similar 


remarks. | 


24. ‘Several leading Bengalis are reported to have issued a manifesto 
declaring that if would be better to withdraw the 

Comments on protest whole Reform scheme than to constitute separate 
meetings re the India Wyhammadan electorates from top to bottom. So, 
Councils Bull. after all it appears that Lord Morley’s nervousness 
Indian Spectator (5), |. aes ; 
o7th Mar. to avoid a return of tension has availed him nothing. 
In Madras also a movement has been set on foot to 

protest against the creation of a cleavage between Hindus and Muhammadans. 
It would have been well if these protests had made their appearance earlier, 
and before Lord Morley received the Muhammadan deputation. The Secretary 
of State would then have been in a position to take the correct bearings of the 
whole question. Even after he had given a cautious reply to the deputation, and 
before making any announcement in the Lords, a protest would have been in 
- time. It is difficult to see how the authorities can recede from the position 
to which. they.stand committed. The non-Muhammadan press has always 
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deprecated communal elections. ‘We have always insisted that in a country 
~~ -——  Bivided not into two communities, as is so often assumed, but into scores of 
_- ——s-+ @ommunities—for even the Moslem deputation asserted for its own purposes 
thet the Hindus themselves did not constitute a homogeneous community— 
the least objectionable procedure would be to throw the elections open to all 
‘communities, and to rectify the defects of the result by Government nomina- 
‘tions. We seem to be almost on the point of hearing it said that while Lord 
‘Middleton partitioned Bengal, Lord Morley has partitioned the whole of India— 
the one was a geographical, the other will be a racial partition geographically 

on a much wider scale.” 


*25. “The grant of separate Muhammadan electorates in response to 
Es the views of the Muhammadan community is now an 
accomplished fact. In our judgment it cannot now 
be undone, but there are weighty reasons for 
observing reticence on the subject at this stage, and 
we must ask our countrymen in Bengal and else- 
where to exercise a little more patience and caution in dealing with this 
delicate subject than they have shown. There are occasions when speech 
is positively unwise and silence an imperative necessity, and the present 
is such an occasion. We, however, entirely endorse the protests that have 
been raised in Bengal and elsewhere over the rejection of the third clause 
by the House of Lords. That subject must be vigorously taken up, as well 
because of the intrinsic merits of Lord Morley’s proposal as of the necessity 
of strengthening his hands against its short-sighted opponents who would 
like to exclude, if possible for all time, Indians, however qualified, from 
positions of real power and responsibility.” 


‘Gujardti (26), 28th Mar., 
Eng. cols. 


*26. ‘A strong protest has been acuagdh Bengal over the signatures of 
influential citizens of the Province who have record- 
RP ogg ny oe (36), 28th 64 their complete disapproval of class representation 
sg in the Bill. The original scheme of Lord Morley for 
electoral colleges. was quietly acquiesced in as an adequate recognition of the 
political requirements of an influential minority. The equitable principles un- 
derlying the suggested concessions to Muhammadans would have commended 
themselves to the Hindu and Muhammadan communities alike........... The 
Muhammadans have received a strong backing up from the Anglo-Indian 
press, whose partiality towards the community is undoubtedly due to 
their aloofness during the recent, political troubles. However, their neutra- 
lity as.a measure of their loyalty is an unsafe criterion, for as Muhammadans 
come to take more tangible. interest in the political affairs of the 
country, thetr demands for political concessions inopportunely are likely 
to engender even much more anxiety to the rulers than what similar 
demands from the Hindus have erstwhile caused.......... The open 
hostility which the two races have betrayed in the very discussion of the 
Bill does not speak well for the maintenance of peaceful conditions which 
must subsist between them.......... The first practical application of this 
part of the Bill will cause immense heart-burning and dissatisfaction, and 
such keen and ungainly controversy that people will forget that they 
have to be thankful to Government for favours received.”’ 


*27. ‘It is to be regretted that some of the Bengal Hindu leaders have 

| seen fit to protest against the concession to Muham- 

Parsi (34), 28th Mar., madans by Lord Morley, going so far as to declare that 
Eng. cols. they would rather the scheme were abandoned 
altogether........... But above all, Mr. Surendranath 

and his friends are doing the one thing thgt they have scouted for years— 
they are demonstrating the fact that India is full of irreconcilable sects. 
They may reply that the demonstration has been forced upon them by 
Lord Morley’s action in creating a distinction where none existed. But it 
would have been better strategy on their part to have continued to ignore the 
distinction, at least until they saw how things were shaping themselves under 
the new regime. The concession to Muhammadans does not mean very much 
after all. If they care no’more for’voting in the future than they have done 
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in the past, it may very well sink into the mere shadow of a privilege. What- 
ever one's private opinion of the concession may be, it is certainly not the 
occasion for stirring up racial rivalry and causing reactionaries to laugh in 
their sleeves.”’ 


28. ‘It is impossible even for a determined enemy of Government not 
| to find for every bad point two good ones in the 
ae agg present administrative system. Notwithstanding this the 
mae Se ge unrest is spreading. Among the causes the most 
" ia oe a important one seems to be the indifference of Gov- 
sale ernment and its officials. Intoxicated by power 
they look down upon the people. It does not occur to them that their 
subjects also are human beings with instincts of.self-respect and right and 
wrong, and that they will some day rise and demand their rights as men. 
Another cause is the grant to the people of freedom of speech and writing 
without considering beforehand whether it would be necessary to pay heed 
to what they wrote and spoke. The result was that with the growth of their 
enlightenment grew their boldness.......... The people received European 
education. ‘They came in contact with Europeans in Europe and returned 
with their ideas of liberty. In these circumstances how could they be 
expected to abstain from demanding their rights? It must be noted that the 
education that was given prepared men for Government service only. When 
the supply exceeded the demand, the educated Indian in his despair took 
up his pen against Government. If British statesmen had at the very 
beginning provided different kinds of education for the people, such as 
industrial, commercial, agricultural, etc., the present state of things would not 
have come about. It is, however, not too late yet to mend matters for the 
future. Government must train people for commerce and industries and be 
prepared to accept the loss that Britain will thereby sustain. Then and then 
alone will disaffection disappear from the land. Also the officials of Govern- 
ment must be instructed to treat the people with respect. The measures 
which Government in good faith may undertake for the benefit of the people 
must reach all sections of the community. And some journals, native and 
English, must be selected to give publicity to the good actions of Government 
with a view to allaying unrest.” 


29. “History shows that famine was a rare occurrence in India before the 


advent of the British........... The people had enough 
Sind Shewak (50), 15th to eat and to spare, and consequently there was not 
Mar., Eng. cols. so much dishonesty in the land. Being contented 


they were also religious. One cannot but be struck 
with horror by a perusal of the history of British rule in India. Outwardly 
there is no complaining for fear of the law. But this cannct last long. It is 
not possible for a country to escape famine in which cultivation is precarious, 
payment of the Government assessment is rigidly enforced, arts and industries 
are ruined, civil and military expenditure is enormous, the drain of money to 
foreign countries is heavy, and the citizens are taught with a view to create 
ill feeling among the different sections of the population. Is thereany country 
under civilised Government which has within a hundred and fifty years 
been the victim of famine on 23 occasions? None, except Indla.......... 
It is in hapless India alone that people are dying of starvation under a 
civilised Government. It is India alone which within a year or so has 
lost more men from famine than were killed in battles throughout the 
world within the last three or four centuries. Alas, unhappy Bharat! Alas, 
unfortunate Hindustan! Notwithstanding the ravages of famine hundreds 
of thousands of thy sons die of plague. Under what civilised rule are human 
corpses preyed upon by vultures and other birds, there being none properly 
to dispose of them? Notwithstanding this, if any one tries to put his house 
in order, to encourage his own industries and to preach the boycott of foreign 
goods, the machinery of law is at once put into motion with a view to action 
being taken against him uhder sections 124A and 153A of the Indian Penal 
Code. That being the case, unrest is bound to increase. A hungry dog 
must bite, when it gets a beating instead of something to eat. Government 


at will produce the desired effect wad achieve the fake 
‘wise; it is idle to expect peace in’ the country. May Ararvera- 

leit errors and m¢ OV yin the path ofivirtue!”’ 
| ond, B vee publishes the following over the name of 
BM SeEN Vek Vehe Swami Aravinda Ghosh :—People not understanding 
‘Paeaten role Niniemiins the common sense of Nationalism misname the new 
‘Sind pha (60), and political creed extremiem. The new movement is 
Mar. nota protest against bad Government—it is the 
fey | protest against the continuance of British control. 
Iti is se born of a , disappointed expectation of admission to British citizen- 
ship. It is born of a conviction that the time is come when India can, should 
an will become a great, free and united nation.......... It is not a cry of 
revolt, buta gospelof national faith and hope. There are at present not two but 
three parties :—Loyalists, Moderates and Nationalists. The Loyalists would 
be satisfied with good government by British Rulers and some share in the 
administration. The Moderates desire for a self-government within British 
Empire, but wait for it indefinitely. Nationalists would be. satisfied with 
nothing less than independence, whether within the Empire, if that be possible, 
or outside it. They believe that the nation cannot and ought not to wait 
but must bestir ifit is not to perish......... The Nationalists hold that the 
nation is as capable as any other subject nation, and the defects are due to 
servitude to be removed by the struggle for freedom. They believe that the 
fated hour for Indian Unification has arrived. In brief they believe that 
India should strive to be free, that she can be free and that she will by the 
impulse of her past and present be inevitably driven to the attempt and 
ie attainment of National self-realization. The Nationalists’ creed is a gospel 
|. a of faith and hope, and not a counsel of despair, a mad revolutionary fury 
ER induced by Curzonion re-action, which extremism may safely be styled. 
le Nationalism is a religion that has come from God. Let no man dare to call 
.—Ccha himself a Nationalist if he do so merely with a sort of intellectual pride. If 
i you are going to accept this religion of Nationalism, do it in a religious spirit. 
7 You must remember that you are the instrument of God for the salvation of 
| your motherland. Nationalism is not going to be crushed. God cannot be 
killed. God cannot be hanged. Only that happens which always happens, 
when God brings other forces to fight against the strength which he himself 
has inspired. Because it is always necessary for the Divinely appointed 
strength to grow by suffering. Without suffering, without the lesson of selfless- 
ae ness, without the moral force of self-sacrifice, God within us cannot grow. 
There is only one force, and for that force, you are not necessary, he is not 
necessary, I am not necessary. ‘Let all be thrown aside, the country will 
not suffer; God is doing everything, nothing we. Heis the worker, and He 
is the work. When He bids us suffer, we suffer, because the suffering is 
necessary to give others strength. When He throws us away, He does so 
because we are no longer required. If things become worse, we shall have 
not only to go to jail, but give up our lives, and if those who stand in front 
or seem to be absolutely indispensable are called upon to throw their bodies 
away, we shall then know that that alsois wanted, that this is a work Godhas 
asked us to do; and in the place of those who are thrown aw ay, God will bring 
many more. He Himself is behind us. He is immortal in the hearts of His 

people. 


81. Lord Morley has assured the Lords that no serious political 
developments are apprehended in India. Though 

What the people of the introduction of reforms has relaxed the tiesion 
— really want at pre- of the last few years to a great extent, the restora- 
; Gujardt (65), 20th Mar. tion of the deportees to their hearths and homes will 
Bey a : not only usher in an era of peace throughout the 
paid Jand, but will shed fresh lustre on the British rdj. There will be no, peace 
a x for India unless her beloved sons are restored to her. Government might 
‘succeed in putting down the outward manifestations of the feeling of unrest, 
‘but they will not succeed in their attempts to drive that feeling from the 
*minds and hearts of the mw Granting reforms is mere ponte patchwork 


to — the public min The reforms, besides, are not. reaching ; they 


‘will not make the Indian people a self-governing nation. . Reforms and repres- 
sion cannot go hand in hand. © Once again we will say that the annulling of 
that hateful measure, the partition of Bengal, setting free the deportees and 
political prisoners and granting the people again the right of organising 
samitis will be the only step to drive away the feeling of unrest. Unless 
such a policy is pursued there will be no peace for India. 


82. The future of India largely ae upon the student class, but 
that class has been prevented by Government from 
renee em a of ek participating in national movements. The educated 
me is Aine of patriotiom.” class is quite fit to keep patriotism alive, but it has 
Gujardt (65), 20th Mar, been for the most part bought over by means 
of Government service and titles. The itinerant 
preachers who had taken up the cause have been terrified by the 
presence of detectives and have consequently been forced to remain 
quiet, And the uneducated mass, as is natural, has not even the faintest hey 
idea of political agitation. In such a state of things, the only persons Bie 
to whom we can look with some hope are the lawyers. The © lawyers, | 
it is true, had up till now borne the brunt in all national movements, 
but it must. be admitted that they too are not free from disturbing 
influences. They have to work before Magistrates and Judges and hence 
have indirectly to yield to the influence of officialdom. Besides, the 
prosecutions recently instituted against some of them have daunted the 
spirit of these lawyers too. We are of opinion that in such a state of 
political agitation the nation should strike out a new path in the direc- 
tion of cheap political literature. The present advance of Bengal in political 
agitation is largely indebted to the existence there of such cheap national 
literature. Our literary men and poets must strive to produce a national 
literature. And our dramatists also must work in the same direction. Again, 
the reciters of the Ramayan and Mahabharat may also turn their recitations 
and story-telling to good account by making them the means of spreading the 
spirit of patriotism. 


33. “Our local contemporary, the Bombay Gazette, represents and 

ase reflects to a great extent the Extremist sentiment of 

Defence of political the Anglo-Indian community........ This time in its 1, 
propaganda under the issue of 22nd March the Gazette treatsits readers to . 


es kieen! “(45) 9x4, & discourse on ‘ Anarchism and Religion. To our ; 
Mar., Eng. cols. : contemporary the two words appear to be almost ( 


synonymous and the whole article is perhaps intended 
to bring home to the minds of the authorities that anarchism cannot be rooted out 
of the country unless all kind of religious activities are mercilessly suppressed. 
Under cover of exposing the tnseen ramifications of anarchism in India,. the 
‘article in the Bombay Gazette makes a veiled but wholesale attack on the 
Brahmins of the Deccan....... Wedo not know what meaning the Anglo-Indian 
Extremists attach to the word anarchy. Anarchy in ordinary English means 
a condition of political chaos, a total negation of all law, order and govern- 
ment. The Bombay Gazette itself says that the Brahmans of the Deccan want 
to see their political power restored; that certainly is not an anarchical 
ambition whatever else it might be........... All that the Nationalists want to 
inculcate on the minds of their brethren and countrymen is the fundamental 
political and sociological truth that all men are equal and that the Indian is 
entitled to claim perfect equality with the Englishman. According to the laws 
of God and man, to claim equality with the Englishman, to ask and strive for r 
greater political privileges, is certainly not anarchical, and even if we spread e 
our political propaganda by means of religious sermons and lectures we fail to = 
see how even a demented Anglo-Indian scribe can look upon the combination i 
of politico-religious teaching as being in its very nature anarchical, The very is 
mention of the word anarchy has now become a disturbing factor in the 
mental equilibrium of the Anglo-Indian, and tenth-rate penny-a-liners deem 
it the height of journalistic triumph if they can drag in the word as often as 
possible in their writings. ‘These despicable tricks are too mean and too con- 
temptible to stem the tide of a National awakening which is sure to wrest 
from the grasp of the privileged classes a large portion cf the autocratic power 
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pdt Satie” pujoyedl swithomthy challerige: or | ptotoet....i. 
oare mainly guided by motives of ‘protecting vested interests, will 

ways t yt dam 2 “every legit ‘political movement as being revolu- 
. bass 2 ry ry or anarch: att in its tendency. Occasionally those reeponsible for the 
peace a 1d'p apn vena of the country will be tempted to listen to the interest- 
ed advice af r political organisations........... But it will be a bad 
day ies the responsible, satboritie 3 in the land if papers of the Bombay Gazette 
a ype | succeed 3 in, capturing their ears or their hearts.” 


¢ i“ e/ + oe 


34, Tn the course of its remarks on the Kdl case, the Pudhdri says : — 
_ Even leading journals have changed their policy as 
ve punishment should the result of the campaign against sedition. He 
not deter a popular leader who is in the least afraid of the consequences should 
bs following the chosen yo henceforth concern himself with political agita- 
Pa Pudhdri (146), 28th tion. He alone can gain political reputation who is 
willing to sacrifice all his personal happiness and 
individual interests in its pursuit. Political agitation 
leads to salvation, but at the same time, earthly happiness requires to be set 
‘aside. A leader should never lose his courage and should be indifferent alike to 
success or defeat. The sword of Damocles—imprisonment or even death itself 
—should not deter him from following his chosen path. The imprisonment of 
a leader makes his followers firm and his death makes them demoniacal. 
The persecution of a leader brings about what cannot be achieved by all his 
advice. ‘Those who ridicule the men who have gone into imprisonment have 
not understood the real meaning of their mission. No one has a craving for 
ie prison-life. Every one is working within the limits of law. When Govern- 
vee : ment desire to put a stop to the agitation carried on by some leader, his work 
1 , is dubbed seditious and his speeches or writings are condemned as treasonable. 
Some importance was attached to seditious prosecutions, when they were few 
und far between. But how long are we to be in awe of them when they tend 
€ to become an every-day matter? ‘T'he campaign against sedition: is but 
1 another plague. Even innocent persons fall victims to it. 


* 


39. India lost all her virtues soon after her political enslavement. The 
spirit of independence in the country died away, and 
: ic the fatal habit of depending entirely on foreigners 
anproacdry Wroe ieee =f everything, was acquired by Indians. But they 
qe? Kal (118), 26th Sie. soon learnt the value of a self-reliant agitation. 
be The swadeshi-boycott agitation has accomplished 
te within three years what could not be accomplished by a simple swadeshi 
ia agitation during a quarter of a century. Government who had persistently 
4a spurned the demands of the Indian National Congress for political privileges, 
are now prone to listen to our grievances. Their attention will be drawn 
here and there to the question of granting political rights, as they become 
convinced of the strength of the national movement. But the bureaucrats, 
go. long accustomed to the submission of the Indians, are looking with suspicion 
on the self-reliance shown by them. They are apprehensive that 
they will have to forego the pleasure of lording over others. The anxiety of 
the bureaucrats not to yield an iota of their privileges places them in 
opposition to the attempts of the Indians to work out their own salvation. 
They smell ‘ treason to the bureaucracy’ in such attempts, and as they have 
persuaded themselves that they constitute the Government, they label opposi- 
tion to the bureaucracy as sedition, and put forth all their might to suppress it. 
Self-dependence in political matters is naturally hateful to the bureaucrats — 
a and they are tempted to root it out. If Lord Morley cannot reconcile himself 
oh to the idea that the Indians should control their own finances and make 
> laws and regulations for themselves, how can the bureaucrats look upon it 
with favour? ‘The bureaucrats harassed the political agitators who went 
about the country explaining to the people of India the rights of swardjya, 
passed new repressive measures, and revived old ones. But it was of no 
avail. Political agitation, Moderate as well as Extremist, has advanced, and 
even the Muhammadan agitation set up by Anglo-Indians to counteract the 
Indian demands will end in bringing about the unity of. Indians, though 


Pohitical agitation bound 


le eel 


at first it appears to, have created ny eplit.: ‘When a national movement is 
engaged in a struggle with foreign | domination, some undesirable things 
are sure to happen. But they are only momentary and do not impe e 
national progress. 


36. Ina further article on Ireland and India, the Kesari says :—The 
political status of thé Irish is far superior to that of 
A comparison between Jndians, inasmuch as the former are represented by 
a political status of On hundred members in the House of Commons. 
rishmen and Indians. Tie Teta b f Parli ' Aictat 
Kesari (121), 23rd Mar. +2° rish membets of Parliamen can dictate at 
times their own terms to the party in power and 
extort concessions or block the work of Parliament. The rulers of India 
themselves brand their subjects as unfit for any political privileges, and it is, 
therefore, no wonder that the latter are treated abroad with scant respect. 
The Irish are a power to-day in American politics, and their position in France 
1s not unimportant. With the exception of Home Rule, which too may be 
granted to the Irish after atime, they enjoy full and equal privileges with 
the English at home and abroad. The highest that an Indian can aspire to 
is a solitary negligible appointment asa High Court Judge. ‘And Govern- 
ment suspecting our movements, are not willing to allow us to go abroad and 
-win honours, India owes in a way all her misfortunes to its vast extent and 
her teeming population. ‘To concentrate the nattona! sentiment and make it 
virile, a smaller area is required. Provincial development alone is advisable 
and necessary, as India at present constituted is but a geographical expres- 
sion. ‘There is already a natural antipathy between various classes and castes 
in India, and the policy of Government serves to accentuate the position. 
India should be divided into convenient areas and the different peoples should 
set themselves to plant the seed of nationality. In this manner, one day 
or the other, India also may develop into the United States of India, under 
British supremacy. 


of. Weare reduced to our present wretched condition because we are 
not a self-governing people. Before the English 
Causes of the ruin of ¢onquered India she was recognised as the greatest 
a SRGSEEION, emporium of the world. After the conquest the 
ind Swardjya (66a), ae eg Seer eee “or nd; t J 
20th Mar. nglish instead of protecting indigenous arts. an 
industries introduced foreign ones in India. Orders 
were received by the servants of the EKast India Company from home to 
persuade the people to give up their peaceful trade and industries and work 
in the English factories. In 1700 it was enacted that articles made in India 
should not be brought to England. An import duty of 10 per cent. on all 
Indian goods and one of 20 per cent. on Indian silk was levied in England. 
Manchester trade requires to be taxed, and the dealers in it harassed, if we wish 
to see the last of it in India. We do not wish to see the British going away 
bag and baggage out of India, but we have to remind them that India is 
reduced to her present state by their pursuit of a selfish policy. The British 
might stay with us, but it is our duty in spite of their presence to save India 
from her sad plight. 


88. Commenting on the report of the Famine Fund opened by Lala 
Lajpatrai, the Sdnj Vartamdn observes :—We are ex- 

Comments on the report tremely sorry at the attitude of the officials towards 
ae beg ae Lajpatrals the volunteers sent into different parts of the 
"“Sdaj Vartamdn (87), country for the purpose of distributing the collected 
“0th Mar. sum. Instead of seeking the co- operation of these 
private persons, as recommended by the Famine 
Commission presided over by Lord Macdonald, the Police and the officials 
wilfully harassed them. We would especially draw the attention of Govern- 
ment to a passage in the report in which Lala Lajpatrai complains that one 
of the volunteers, Pandit Rala Ram, was constantly watched by the Police 
and had to stop giving relief in Bundelkhand as the Collector intimated to 
him that his presence was undesirable there. Another volunteer had to 


remain in custody, once for six and at another time for twenty-four hours. | 


False rumours were circulated as regards the volunteers and their motives. 
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plied pple wore prohibited by dents from receiving any kind of 
rom volunteérs Of the type of: the well-known Mr. Deodhar of the 
3 of India Socie ey: “But. as it appears from the raport, the misguided 

yotivities. of officials ‘aid not stop with the ill-treatment of the volunteers ; 

_ gyen Lala Lajpatrai was closely shadowed by the Police. We think it will 
mot be im} 8 tinent to ask the Government of India to explain the necessity 
aa, his eeping such a police watch over Lala Lajpatrai, after they had recognised 
his innocence by setting him free. We would ask Government to explain. 
‘the conduct of the District officers referred to in the report, for we think such 
an explanation necessary to clear the way for the working of famine funds in 


the future. — 


- 89. “The inexpressibly sad message ponveved to the Press and the public 

of Bombay on Monday morning thrilled with, erief 

Death of His Excellency and sorrow the hearts of the people of Western 
the Governor of Bombay's Jndia.......... To say that the heart of the whole 


esd Review (11) Presidency has gone out in deepest sympathy to His 
24th Mar. ’ Excellency is to express most feebly the feeling 


of the inhabitants of Western India. Never 
before has the death of a European lady, except perhaps that of the late Queen 
Victoria, been so keenly felt, and so deeply mourned, as that of Miss Clarke. 
She was not long amongst us, but such were her powers of attraction, such 
was her sprightliness and affability, such was her kindness of heart and 
sympathy for the people, so great was her desire to do good to the people 
-among whom her lot was cast, that she soon became a beloved of the people, 
and again we say her death is looked upon as a personal loss. While the 
inhabitants of Western India are deeply mourning the death of Miss Clarke, 
their sympathy with His Excellency the Governor is profound and 
genuine........... [tis unnecessary to point to the causes which have wrung 
from the thousands of this Presidency an unbroken note of sympathy at the 
news of the death of his beloved daughter. It is sufficient to mark and 
‘record it that it might never be forgotten.” | 


*40. “An Indian Governorship is nothing particular for Sir George 
Clarke's commanding abilities and the rich and 
Indian Spectator (5), Varied experience that the Empire stands so much 
27th Mar. | in need of. But India has a peculiar fascination for 
the sympathetic and the romantic; and when 
Sir George accepted the offer, mainly to please his family, we felt that Bombay, 
and indirectly all India, was to have the benefit, for at least five years, of the 
presence of a triune personality representing justice, wisdom and a gracious 
sympathy which would never fail. Very soon after her arrival Lady Clarke 
‘evinced a wise unostentatious interest in the welfare of the Presidency, which 
gave high hopes, while the unaffected simplicity and grace which lent an addi- 
tional charm to Miss Clarke’s talents promised a new direction to the social 
activity of the people. By some unscrutable decree of Providence Bombay 
has too soon been deprived of the wise sympathy and the radiant intelligence 
which the mother and daughter brought to her service ; and Bombay has shown 
that she never mourned her losses more deeply. But in our selfish orief we 
-must not overlook the sufferings of the survivor, who has given for us his all 
and the best of all he had to give, as proof of his devotion and loyalty of 
purpose. itis seldom that we are called upon to witness such a tragedy of 
the heart. Literally does our noble Governor find his hearth and home made 
desolate. _ And unless he adopts India for the time being and merges his 
great personal loss in the infinitely greater gain of the community whom he 
came out to love and to serve, his public career may be taken as closed. 
Those, however, who have the privilege of His Excellency’s acquaintance 
_know that Sir George i is possessed of Roman fortitude, and that if his strength 
holds out, he will complete his list of services to this unfortunate Jand,”’ 


cls Al, “Tt is no exaggeration to say that the death of Miss Clarke 
: tae was felt as a personal sorrow by large numbers 
- Indian Social Reformer of the people in and out of Bombay. By her 
@ 26th Mar. IG zeal and enthusiasm for every kind of philan- 
om thropic movement, she had established herself 
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in the esteem and respect of the public. Her deep interest in Indian life 
and warm sympathy for its highest ideals was on,every lip. The extent to 
which she entered into the spirit of her eminent father and set herself 
to bridge the gulf between the different sections of the community evoked 
sincere admiration. It is nothing less than a great public calamity that has 
deprived Bombay of an influence so beneficent. This sense of loss has been 
intensified by deep sympathy for the bereaved father in his utter loneliness of 
grief. Never was there a household so closely, united in its generous inten- 
tions towards the people of this land. And it is the country’s misfortune 
that the hand of fate has been so heavy upon it. The spectacle of a good 
man battling againt the fates has always a disturbing effect on men’s faith, 
and the question has been asked how this cruel dealing with a revered ruler 
could be made to fit in with a rational scheme of things. Most men would 
have found the burden of a great office too heavy to bear: after this double 
sorrow. But Sir George Clarke combines a powerful intellect with a brave 
spirit and will not be turned aside from his most important work for this 
Presidency.” 


*42. “The whole Presidency has been plunged into deep mourning by 
the announcement of the death of His Excellency 
Gujardti (26), 28th the Governor’s beloved daughter.......... The senti- 
Mar., Eng. cols. ments to which Miss Clarke gave expression in the 
simplicity of her heart immediately after her arrival 
in Bombay at a small gathering of Indian ladies and gentlemen, were words 
of promise and hope. * We have come to India,’ she said, ‘ to be your friends. 
We love India and her people immensely and we shall be happy if we are 
able to do some little good to the people of India during our short stay here.’ 
Be it said to her credit that she did her best to adhere to this simple-hearted 
but touching assurance. ‘here has been no Governor since Lord Reay’s 
time who has won so completely the genuine respect and admiration of the 
public by his high attainments, strenuous industry, high-souled. sympathy, 
breadth of mind and above all by his unmistakable earnestness and un- 
impeachable sincerity as His Excellency Sir George Clarke has. It is but 
natural that his irreparable domestic loss has been felt as a personal loss in 
many an Indian home. This is not the language of convention. HKverywhere 
His Excellency’s painful affliction has called forth expressions of poignant 
erief. The heart of the entire Presidency has gone out to His Excellency in 
this hour of terrible trial. May God grant him strength and fortitude to endure 
this fresh affliction with resignation !”’ 


*43. “ British officials in India, if they enjoy much power and privilege, 
2 are also called upon to make heavy sacrifices, but it 
Parsi (34), 28th Mar., 18 seldom that so heavy a sacrifice is called for as 
Eng. cols. that which Sir George Clarke has made. No formal 
respect could have convoked the gathering which 
attended the funeral with the bereaved father. Friends can do little to 
lighten a man’s grief, but we may hope that as Sir George Clarke has opened 
his heart to the people over whom he has been set in authority, in the same 
measure may the bitterness of his sorrow be softened by their heart-felt 
sympathy. For her own sake, too, the Presidency mourns Miss Clarke’s 
untimely death, for she made use of her position and opportunities to promote 
in every way she could the advancement of social intercourse in India and 
the amelioration of her own sex in particular.” 


44, ‘The news received yesterday of the fatal termination of -the 

_— terrible malady from which Miss Clarke, the only 
Sind Gazette (17), 23rd daughter of the Governor of Bombay, has been suffer- 
Mar. ' ing, will redouble the sympathy with which Sir 
ae George Clarke is regarded throughout the Presidency. 
vscsseeee India is, indeed, proving-a Land of Regrets for Sir George, and we 
cannot but deplore that his career in this beautiful country should be forever 
associated with such sad memories. We are only voicing the sentiments of 
all communities in Sind in offering him our most heart-felt sympathy and 
sorrow in his second cruel bereavement.” — ics | | 
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(45, “ In ndeed ‘share will be only one feeling in India at the news of the 
cy i 5, ey Ath’ Nae. death of Miss Clarke, and that of deep and profound 
aoe regret........... Needless to say, that the heart 
of. ople of. this Presidency go out to their ruler in his sad 

bere: seuiend. "Bir George Clarke has so much endeared himself to us by his 
a - kindly sympathy, consummate tact, statesmanship and broad-minded culture, 
_ awe do deel this Joss as a personal one.” 


a6 The death of Miss Clarke has shocked the whole of the Bombay 

Libée-esTskim 488) public. None ever dreamt that after the death of 
: ft ~6-/{ Sb + ; 
ee cake ee eer eee mt 
(72), 26th .Mar.; Coro- 

nation Advertiser (24) feebly echo the sense of deep regret felt by the 
25th Mar, Eng. cols. ; people at the death of Miss Olarke who, during her 
Hind Swardjya (66), 27th short stay ‘here, had become so popular with us. In 
Mar.; ‘Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr conclusion we offer the most sincere condolences on 
fc 75), ‘a76) yar age behalf of the-whole Islam community and fervently 
|! tage » aera Mar. + pray that the Almighty may give him strength to 
| oth” Mac, *Mugd-c, ‘bear this. calamity. [The Khabarddr writes —The 
ons Rozgér *(1748), 28th Mar.; 8&4 death of Miss Clarke, which was so sudden, 
| *Bombay Punch Bahddur has drawn the sympathy.of the whole public to 
ae (170), 29th Mar. His Excellency, whose administration has been a 
He | series of blessings for the Presidency. That two such 
my | calamities should fall upon him in such a short period of time is a great 
: misfortune indeed. May God grant him strength to bear his great sorrow! 
| The: Coronation Advertiser and the Hind Swardjya write in a similar strain. 
t The Swulidn-wl-Akhbdr expresses its sorrow for the sad’%death of Miss Clarke. 
re The Urdu Daily, Habib-wl-Akhbdr, Mufid-e-Rozgdr and Bombay Puuch 
Ma | : Bahéddur also express their heartfelt sorrow for the sad demise of Miss Clarke 
le and deep sympathy with His Excellency in his bereavement.] 


*47. “The blow is no doubt heavy, but if the sympathy of the whole of 
eee Western India can give any solace, we can safely 
7 | Siar Weg ccle sy ears assure Sir George that he has it. In conclusion it 
ia Mitra (27), 28th Mar., Only remains for us to offer our respectful condolence 
be | Eng. cols.; Gujarati to His Excellency, and pray to the Almighty God to 
ie Punch (28), 28th Mar., give him sufficient strength to bear the sad loss of 
Eng. cols. his only child, who was unquestionably a source of 
no small solace to him especially after the demise of Lady Clarke.” [The 
Gujardt Mitra writing in a similar strain Says -— —*‘ Every one must feel that 
the good Pro-consul now at the helm of affairs in Western India has paid a 
heavy price for taking up work in this country. It will be but poor solace for 
him to be told that all, high and low, rich and poor, alike participate in his 
grief’. The Guwardti Punch writes :—" In the loss of his only daughter, His 
Excellency has met with a burden quite unbearable, but we trust ‘and pray 

that sufficient strength may be given him to bear the calamity.’ 


an | | *48, “The death of Miss Clarke has been noticed with feelings of 
re | sorrow, and expressions of sympathy are flowing from 
Mahrdtta (9), 28th Mar. all parts of the Presidency......... We assure His 
Excellency that the whole Presidency sympathises 

with him in his bereavement. Sir George proceeds to Aden for a short time, 


and we hope the change wili give him relief and enable him to return to his 
work with perfect health, energy and calmness of mind.” 


49. “The two domestic afflictions which have come upon Sir George 
Clarke, in the course of the last three months, appear 

; Appeal —, eens to most people to be so crushing that they are disposed 
| apie heageae io rig ga "Y to consider his early retirement as almost inevitable. 
— ll Shes oJemshed (30) And there is the very natural disposition among 
ae 27th Mar., Eng. cols. people of all creeds and classes not to question the 
! appropriateness of such a decision should it ever 
come. Still every one feels that His-Excellency’s withdrawal from the helm 
of the Presidency at this juncture would be nothing short of a public calamity. 


Iti is seldom that vr sees at the. head of its Government’a really towering 


as ee ee ee 


personality—a man of such large experience, abundant knowledge and enormous 


retirement gloomy, and the situation would be made gloomy indeed, if he were 
to leave us before the work he himself has already inaugurated is completed. 
To put it briefly, his presence lends the people a sense of security and they 
cannot contemplate but with misgivings the prospect of being bereft of it.” 


90. Itis earnestly hoped that the short sea voyage to Aden undertaken 
by His Excellency will not only serve to rélieve the 
Bombay Samdchdr (60), enormous strain that has fallen on Sir George 
27th Mar. Clarke during the past few weeks, but will enable 
him, after his return, to take an active and 
enthusiastic interest in the affairs'of the Presidency. From the day of his 
‘landing in Bombay Sir George Clarke has been known to have come out to 
India for the good of her people and the part he has since played in the 
discussion of the Reform scheme and other matters of public welfare proves 
that the high hopes built upon him have been more than amply realised. 
Now that the scheme will soon be ripe for action it is necessary that there 
should be at the helm a man of His Excellency’s catholic sympathies, wisdom 
and experience. Besides, the many subjects of administrative and other 
reforms in the Presidency énthusiastically taken in hand by His Excellency 
demand his presence at the head of the administration to see them carried out. 
It is rarely that India gets so gifted and experienced a ruler as Sir George, 
‘and consequently in the saddest hour of his life every soul sends forth fervent 
prayers to the Almighty that he may be endowed with sufficient strength of 
mind to continue to preside over the destinies of the people of this Presidency 
and earn their lasting gratitude for all that he has done and will do in the 
near future. 


o1. ‘We have now the pleasure of knowing that the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Chandavarkar is appointed Acting Chief 
Comments on the ap- Justice of the Bombay High Court during the 


cre amet lige gs absence on leave of the Honourable Mr. Justice 


Chiat Tiatios of the Bom- Scott. We congratulate Mr. Chaadavarkar upon 


bay High Court. this well-merited honour. It does not fall to the 
Oriental Review (11), lot of many in this country to be Vice-Chancellor 
24th Mar. of a leading University and to be Chief Justice of a 


leading High Court at the same time.” 


o2. A correspondent of the Gujardé complains of the’ conduct of the 
eines oer Mamlatdar of Borsad who, as he says, has begun 
Mémlatdér of Horsad,  ‘Ytatnising over the people under the guise of 
pene .. detecting crime. He has taken away the account- 
Gujarat (65), 20th Mar. ' | 
books from about 16 choksis for inspection and some 
of them have not been given due rece'‘pts for their books. These account- 
books are not still returned though 15 days have passed away since they were 
taken away. ‘The choksis have sent petitions in the matter to the District 
Judge and Government. The merchants suffera great deal, deprived as 
they are of their-books. The authorities are requested to consider this and to 
stop such oppressive conduct in future. 


*93. “The first portion of the first paragraph of the Press Note on 
the representation of the Poona ‘'emperance Asso- 
Comments on'the Gov- ciation, is very skilfully worded, cleverly insi- 
ernment Press Note on nuyating that the serious allegations of the Asso- 
ra Poona ‘Temperance ciation with regard to the irregularities in the 
ssociation’s representa- : 
gy Saas management of country liquor-shops were on the 
Mahrdtta (9), 28th Whole unfounded, and that the management was 
Mar. as satisfactory as possible. But the following parti- 
| culars will clearly show that the above insinuation 
is quite baseless. Some days after the Poona Temperance deputation’s 
attendance on His Excellency, the Bombay Government requested the 
Association through Dr. Bhandarkar to furnish them with specific instances 


of irregularities in the management of country liquor-shops; consequently 


industry,.......... This thought makes the prospect of Sir George Clarke's — 
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Si MtDustaan persotally waited “sl the: country liquor-thope 

1 cantonm iit and a detailed statement of the irregularities 

aired as requested by Government, which was in due course forwarded 
rime ant =f ; ome time after, in the month of September the Assistant 
ixcise, accompanied by the Secretary of the Association, visited 


Rt os Bt aca Association were—at whose direction, we are not 
'. anxious to enquire—set right, Under these circumstances, if the Assistant 
-—. @Qollector found that the conditions of license were on the whole complied 
with, that does not and cannot prove that the Association was careless or 
i reckless i in making allegations about irregularities ; on the contrary, it proves 
that the Association is a valuable and useful instrument in bringing to light 
instances of irregularity and illegality in the management of liquor-shops, 
and thus giving an opportunity to Government to correct and prevent them. 
The unequivocal and candid admission with regard to the two Gutta-street 
shops indicates a welcome change in the attitude of the Abkari Department. 
But may we ask Government and their Abkari officers, how ‘the peculiar 
situation of these shops, which rendered conformity with license conditions 
impossible,’ escaped the vigilant eyes of the Abkari Inspectors for so many 
years, and.if they came to know about them, why they remained uncorrected 
and unremedied? The omission of iron bars, Government think to be’a 
small deviation from the letter of the rule.’ But a most significant fact in 
this connection is that while the English version of the license conditions 
enjoins the shop-keepers to close windows and backdoors by iron-bars and 
_wire-netting, its Mardtht rendering says only of iron bars or wire-netting ! 
The explanation offered by Government with regard to sale of eatables and 
the presence of children inside the shops may be right as far as it goes; but 
-it is inconsistent with the declared object of Government to do away with 
temptations clustering round liquor-shops and with the spirit of the new rule 
prohibiting the sale of liquor to children under fourteen years of‘age. If 
Government haye not Inspectors sufficient to ensure constant inspection, 
why did they almost contemptuously decline to entertain the offer of the 
Poona ‘Temperance Association to provide Government with Honorary 
Inspectors? It is a matter for sincere congratulation that Government have 
ordered the closing of nine country liquor-shops and one foreign liquor-shop 
In the city and cantonment, as unanimously recommended by the local 
Abkari Committee and the Collector. Especially the Temperance workers 
and volunteers in all parts of the district will be glad to see that their efforts 
have succeeded in throwing powerful light on the dark corners of the Abkari 
Department and have compelled it to yield to popular demands; a success 
‘which it would have been impossible for the usual modes of agitation to 
_achieve in so short a time.” 


54, “The Police Report of the Bombay Presidency, including Sind and 

: Railways, for the year 1907, which has just been 
Comments on the Bom- Ut, affords sufficient grounds to infer that the work 
bay Police Administration during the year on the whole was far from satis- 


Report. factory. Not only that, but it has failed to satisfy 
Praja Bandhu (35), 21st even the head of the Police Department, which is 
Mar., Eng. cols. indeed significant.......... Heis of opinion that the 


lower grades of the Police on whom a good deal of t 
“the efficiency of the department naturally depends have under the re-organiza- 
‘tion scheme received such a set-back that unless and until their pay and 
prospects are appreciably improved, it is futile to hope for the right sort of men 
‘to enlist....... We trust, however, that the pertinent remarks in the Report 
“made by the responsible head of the Police Department will have their due 
effect in the quarter concerned, and as a result of that the urgent yet long 
‘deferred improvements in the pay and prospects of the lower grades, 
the arms and legs and the back-bone of the Department, as rightly 
id remarked in the Report, will be adequately improved, so that they may 
be able to render a better account of themselves.” 
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55. On Saturday last house-searches were conducted and seizures made 

ee by the Police in Bombay and the principal mofussil 
nee saute in towns. This action of the Police has created great 
the Rxoloatres rey mmecr stir in the city. The gentlemen whose houses were 
A “thbiir-e -Souddgar (20), searched are suspected to be acting in concert with 


19th Mar.; Sami Sdnj Well-known sedition-mongers. It is much to be 


(64), 17th Mar. | regretted that the Bombay Presidency where calm 


and moderation prevail should be made the scene 
of press prosecutions and house-searches. Nothing is known of the result 
of the activities of the Police who have acted under the new powers vested in 
them. The Rdshtramat complains that the searches were made in an 
irregularmanner. ‘The authorities will, it is hoped, direct their attention to this 
matter, as the slightest precipitate action or irregularity cn the part of the 
Police ‘during the searches will create a situation that is likely to cause grave 
trouble to Government. Already there is a great stirin the city and people 
are destroying the portraits of Tilak, Arabindo Ghose and the rest for fear 
of giving the -Police food for suspicion. Mr. Gell is well aware of the 
tendency of the illiterate classes to form hasty notions about certain actions of 


Government. No sensible citizen will interfere with the Police in their - 


efforts against persons whose presence among the people is a serious menace 
to public peace and tranquility. But the Police in the discharge of their 
duty have to take care that no innocent person is harassed needlessly on the 
strength of mere suspicion. [The Samz Sdy makes similar observations and 
adds that these searches were not carried on in the presence of a panch. 
This irregularity will cause great inconvenience to those whose cor- 
respondence and agticles are seized as they will have to find out within 
a short time their belongings out of a large mass of articles and 
correspondence. | 


56. Itis reported that in some cases the Police have conducted the 
recent searches without the authority of warrants 
| and without making Panchnamas of the articles 
aaeeenecnye (99), 22nd sttached. Of course, we do not question the right 
— of the Police to search houses, but if the alleged 
arbitrary and _ illegal procedure is not checked 
in timg, it will, we are afraid, lead to serious results. A feeling of insecurity 
will become prevalent amongst the people, and bwdmashes will not fail to 
harass and dupe innocent rayats, The Moghul rule is generally denounced 
as most arbitrary and oppressive, but such. measures as the above by the 
Police will make our people view the British rule also as one under which 
iliegalities are perpetrated under the name of law. 


57. ‘‘ Last week witnessed much excitement in the Bombay Presidency 
consequent on Police searches from almost one end 
Oriental Review (11), to the other of the Presidency. Bombay, Surat, 
24th Mar. Ahmedabad were all places of such sudden visita- 
tions. It goes without saying that the public will 
have no cause to protest if there is a real clue which the Police are following 
and through which they mean to unravel some criminal offence or other....... 
We have no basis at present for judging the rightness or otherwise of the 
recent Police searches, but we state a generally accepted principle, we think, 
when we state thas searches conducted on Aaphazard information will tend 
more to disturb public peace than to serve the ends of justice. There is also 
one other important consideration which we think ought to be properly 
attended to by the authorities. Itis that these searches ‘must be conducted 
before a properly constituted panch, and that all the documents, &c., 
taken away by the Police ought to be signed and _ properly attested tO, 
by members of this panch, so that there may be no grounds afterwards for 
charging the Police with alteration of documents.......... The executive 
authorities of the Presidency are, we trust, fully alive to the dangers of a 
false scare.” 
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3 by't 16 Police in various parts of-the Presidency 
_ “have given ‘rise to all sorts of rumours. It is 
ee re so rain onxed that'the searches were made without any 
aes ine “watrantor withoutiany Punchndma. Another amus- 
(8)'19th' Maris MG cYumour is that ‘these -searches are being 
ESS ARE , ‘eartied on ‘by Government ‘to ascertain who are 
Ly, ‘as a Bey ‘Intend to'make good the deficit in the Budget this year from 
“the ‘po kéts’ofpeople : found to'be ‘rich. ‘The rumours that the Government 
officials are empowered to carry on’ these searches without warrant should not 
be ‘allowed:to remain uncontradicted. This will furnish a fresh weapon in 
the hands of the enemies of Government; ‘there is also the risk of people 
impersonating the’Police and entering private houses as was done in the 
‘earlier days of plague: ‘We, ‘therefore, draw the attention of (Government to 
the necessity of reassuring the public by issuing ‘an authoritative report in this 
connection. ‘Every loyal person ‘would ‘be prepared to support Government 
in' their measures for stamping out sedition, but it is at the same time neces- 
‘gary in order that ‘no'false interpretation be put on their action, that they 
should issue an official statement'in the matter. [The Pdrst remarks that 
' while all ‘true citizens will ‘welcome Government's action in exposing real 
‘seditionists, care ought to be taken that no useless panic is.caused in the 
public mind by vain searches in the: houses of innocent people. On the other 
hand, the Akbhdr-e-Isldm writes :—It is to be deplored that some sparks of 
unrest-are ‘still lingering here and'there. It 1s much to be regretted that at.a 
time when the Secretary of State is introducing reforms ona liberal scale, 
such disloyal' movements should continue to be made. Itis clear from this 
Ha | . ‘that the true aim of these people is not to secure refoyns, but to do away 
Hy : with the British rule altogether. ‘It is the duty of all true lovers of the 
iad country to try to stamp out the prevailing unrest.| 


ene ' 99. “ The case of Mr. Savarkar who is being tried at Nasik is likely 
he Navsdri ‘Patrika . (77) to excite widespread and intense excitement in 
io ke 21st‘Mar., Eng. cole. ~Sté«t AS: Presidency. At any rate the Police seem to. be 

i inclined to turn the trial into one of great public 
importance, :like the Alipore trial in Bengal. It is indeed strange that 
the Government of.Bombay should create needless stir and disturbance 
Wet of .the public peace by acting on mere Police reports, specially at a 
mii. time when this Presidency is unusually quiet after the temporary 
«OS - outbursts of popular indignation during the Wilak trial........... But 
whatever may be the justification for the searches in Bombay and 
elsewhere, we think it our duty to declare emphatically our view that the 
search at Surat of the house of Mr. K. K. Desai, pleader, was perfectly 
yucalled- for and unwarranted, and our opinion is justified by the result ; 
for im spite of a sudden search which was very thoroughly and carefully made 
‘by the police for nearly two hours, they ‘ound no document or anything else 
fit to be taken away.......... When one remembers that ‘the Extre- 
mists of Bombay are the Moderates of Bengal,’ it is difficult to imagine 
why an unnecessary and fruitless search was permitted at all. The 
public have a-.right to demand an explanation as to who is responsible 
for such tormenting and harassing house searches........... ‘he only ground 
for satisfaction that we can see is that the present vexatious search at Surat 
and Ahmedabad has freed their law-abiding Nationalists from all needless 
suspicion. Moreover, the people of Gujarat will also see that it is no use 
sitting quiet in the lawful discharge of one’s duty as there are no bounds to 
official suspicion, and as incidents like this will be a matter of common 
occurrence so long as Government have not completed their present experi- 
ment of quieting national aspirations by harsh repression.’ 


60. The tyranny under which our countrymen are made to live in the 

Indi South Afri Transvaa!—a country under the British flag—has now 
4k +e Mi Sou dd ar reached its worst stage, and yet it is a pity that the 
20 27th Mar. 9 Secretary for the Colonies should fail:to mitigate it 
: even in the slightest degree. According to the latest 
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information supplied by Reuter, the Transvaal authorities have arranged to deport 
unlawfully Indians even of education and position. More than. 150 of our 
countrymen have been sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour, and. 
Mr. Gandhi, the leader of the Indians in Africa, who has sacrificed everything 
for the sake of the Indians, has. been paraded in fetters on public ~— c 
Even a heart of stone would surely be touched by their sufferings, but it is 


matter for wonder for 30 crores of loyal Indian subjects that the just British 


Government allows them to pass without notice. A solemn duty to runto the 
help of their unfortunate brethren in the Transvaal rests upon the people, and 
we are confident that they will at once rise to the occasion and once more 
submit an emphatic protest to the Indian and British Governments against 
the tyrannical orders of the T'ransvaai authorities. 


Legislation. 


61. The Whipping Act Amendment Bill has been passed at last. All 
__ @ivilised nations utterly disapprove of corporeal 
Comments on the Whip- chastisement, and some of the advanced amongst them 
tgs, 4 cr soa even advocate the abolition of capital punishment. 
= g inj gah. a # Experience has proved that harshness and cruelty 
23rd far ’ can do very little to improve the criminal. When last 
| year political offences increased in Bengal, and ag the 
Magistrates punished many of the offenders with whipping, the Bengal papers 
raised a protest against the barbarous form of punishment. Our English well- 
wishers took up our cause, and the consequence is the passing of the Bill. 
Two. of our native members in the Council have shown their opposition to this 
Bill. One of them, the Honourable Mr. Dadabhai, says that it shows undeserved 
mercy towards the criminals. With due deference to his opinion we can 
only say that the Act controls the powers of the Magistrates in the same 
way as the Honourable Mr. Dadabhai proposes to control the powers of the 
Jailors by his Prison Act Amendment Bill. The opposition of the Honourable 
Nawab Sir Khwaja Salimulla is due to his prejudice against the Moderate 
Congressmen to whom the Bill owes its existence. His remarks are not only 
unjust and misleading, but are very harmful to our cause inasmuch as they 
provide a weapon to the antagonists of our Secretary of State. 


62. “The gross use to which the power of sentencing the accused in 
some cases to whipping was put by certain Calcutta 

rane nt ee Magistrates justly raised against such a sentence 

9 cn ee eview (11), the indignant protest of several Liberal Members of 
the House of Commons.......... Several juvenile 
offenders charged with political offences were 

sentenced to undergo flogging to the horror of the whole of the Indian public. 
Lord Morley attended sympathetically to appeals for the abolishing of this 
barbarous form of punishment from India as in England. It was at his 
initiative that the Government of India framed and passed the Whipping Bill 
which, though it will not abolish the sentence of whipping altogether, will 
exercise a wholesome restraint on Magistrates. It is because we think. that 
the Bill is framed in the interests of humanity that we cannot understand the 
opposition of the Honourable Mr. Dadabhai, whose speech on this occasion 
was so vague, that in the words of the Honourable Sir Harvey Adamson it 
was difficult to understand his attitude towards the Bill........... Whipping 
has been universally considered to be morally degrading. Why should —— 
a punishment be retained for offences, say, of attending a political meeting ? 
.eeoeeeee 18 it according to the dictates of humanity that school-boys whose 
pranks will not be taken any notice of in the West should be flogged? Again, 
as to hardened criminals, is there any evidence to the effect that flogging -sets 
them on the right path | ? May it not be rather embittering them against 
society and its laws more and more?.......... The Honourable Mr. Dada- 
bhai’s opposition to the Bill was, we fear, an ill-advised one and will remain 
unsupported by anyone except the Nawab of Dacca, whose arguments, as 
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ously directed agai st his usual aiehanit, the Liberal 

‘House of C mmons.: He charged Lord Morley with weakness 

‘against legislation in this country taking its initiative from the 

Secretary of State and not from the Government of India! This exemplifies 

6 attitude i one who, being hostile to all political progress and national 

~ aspirations, 3 is prepared to side with the Government in repressive measures. 
te not i in baieuicae which make for justice and humanity.” 


Edueation, 


63. ‘“ The quinquennial review of education in India for the period 
1902—1907, which has just been published, 
Comments on the last presents many points of interest, the principal point 
Stusstipn in India. of being that whereas in the preceding quinquennium 
—— Sdnj Vartamdn (37), there was an exceptionally rapid increase in the 
. 20th Mar, Eng. cols. number of students receiving instruction in Arts 
i. : Colleges, the rate of increase lessened during the 
last five years—a period marked by political unrest in the country. 
There was, however, fhe compensating element of the growth of verna-. 
cular education of the masses, which was expanding more rapidly than 
at any time since 1871. Some of our short-sighted administrators might 
feel gratified that Indian students should desist from pursuing higher educa- 
tion which they think has brought about the present restlessness and dis- 
quietude in the country. The causes of the present state of affairs in the 
country are, as has often been pointed out in these columns, quite different 
from those sought to be attributed to it by the Anglo-Indians who, from 
motives which need not be referred to too often, are anxious to lay the axe 
‘at the root of such education......... Weare not at all sorry that the rate 
of increase should have lessened i in view of the fact that vernacular education 
of the masses has gone on increasing by leaps and bounds......... We 
have often been told that the masses are illiterate and dumb creatures, 
and that the noise: made inthe country is due only to a few educated 
Indians. We have always contended that the spirit of awakening does 
not begin and end with educated Indians, but that it has permeated 
through the lower strata of the vast population of the country as has been 
testified to by the Government of India’s own quinquennial review of 
education in India.” 


64. <A correspondent writes as follows to the Dnydn Prakdsh :—Some 

of the students of the Mahad (Kolaba) Municipal 

Complaint. about the S§chool had absented themselves from the school 
withdrawal of the Govern- on the receipt of the news of the conviction and 


Tealibee Be fe cipal sentence of Messrs. Tilak and Paranjpe and also 


ip 4 Senge attended a meeting in the town in that connec- 
a “Dnydn Prakdsh (41), tion. The School Committee of the Municipality 
24th Mar. punished about six of the ring-leaders by rusticating 


them from the school for one year. In the mean- 
while the Collector of Kolaba, not perhaps aware of the steps already taken by 
the School Committee to punish the erring students, thought to hand over the 
control of the school to the Educational Department, but the Committee did 
not fall in with the-proposal. Thereupon the Educational authorities without 
any inquiry withdrew the grant of Rs. 700 sanctioned for the school and also 
cancelled the recognition of the candidate classes for the purpose of the 
Matric and 8. F’. Examinations. The people of Mahad and other places have 
thus been deprived of the benefit of having a full-fledged school in the 
District, and Government have by their step caused a good deal of loss and incon- 
venience to the parents and guardians. Incidents of breach of discipline like 
the above on the part of students have occurred at several Government High 
‘Schools at other places, but the punishment meted out in connection therewith 
‘was never-out of proportion to the offence. It is also to be noted that the 
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above incident had taken place before the Resolution with regard to discipline 


in schools had been issued. The Educational authorities should at least have 
stated the reasons which led them to take such a drastic step, but they have 


not done so. | 


Municipalities: ae 


65. “It will startle people to learn that the Municipal assistants’ salary 
is kept in arrears for three or four months. -Of. 


Grievances of Bombay course, there must be good ground for it from the 
ag in nas a (30), point of view of the Municipal Code ; but then what 
96th Mar Eng. cols. about the poor men and their families? A- vast 

: majority of these poor men must be eking out a bare 
existence, living hand to mouth from year’s end to year’s end. They can 
have no sumptuous balances in their bank books to fall back upon: The 
worst of it all is that there is a prevailing notion among people that the Gov- 


ernment and the Municipality are most regular pay masters, and surely few of 


the creditors of these poor Municipal assistants would be disposed to believe: 


that they are not regularly paid because these men: do not regularly receive their 
own salary.......... The rich Municipality of Bombay disburses about a crore 
of rupees every year, it lends thousands upon thousands to its well-to-do 
contractors ; but yet it does not pay its assistants regularly every month.” 


66. “The somewhat serious fire that broke out in Ratan Pole during this 
week revealed in all its nakedness the unreliable and 
Alleged unpreparedness unsatisfactory condition of the water-supply from 
of the Ahmedabad Munici- the Dudheshwar Water-works to meet adequately an 
pality to meet the danger emergency like this. Coupled with this scanty 
"Draia Ban dhu (35), 21st motes sorely, the far from satisfactory state of the 
Mar., Eng. cols. unicipal canvas hose, which leaked terribly in 
several places, greatly aggravated the situation. 
That a state of affairs such as this reflects the greatest discredit on the 
Municipal administration scarcely needs mention, and we think it already 
high time for the Municipality to attend to these two important matters, 
viz.,an adequate water-supply and an efficient state of the Fire Brigade, 
unless they .wish to go still lower down in the estimation of all right-minded 
persons, and lose even what little reputation that is left to them.” 


67. The Bijapur Municipality are levying the Bhangi-tax from all the 
inhabitants though there is no need for conservancy 
Complaints against the arrangements as the population is not thick but 
Bijapur ig KTM 9s scattered over a large area and though arrangements 
ae tenets Vaibhav (9), have not been made to construct latrines all over 
Bijapur. The Municipality have wasted public 
money in the erection of a pump, in connection with the library gardens, in the 
midst of the hot’ season. The Municipal Secretary is unworthy of his post 
and cannot cope with his work. The Municipality have committed a mistake 
in shelving the question of the appointment of the Executive officer on the 
score of insufficient funds. Perhaps the Councillors feel that they cannot lord 
it over the executive officer as they do over the present Municipal Secretary! 
We hope the Municipality will reconsider the question. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


68. Brahmachari Satyendra Kumar Bannerji delivered two lectures on 
the condition of the>Indians in South Africa under 
Satyendra Kumar Ban- the auspices of the Surat National Association. In 


nerji’s lectures at Surat fy iC 
a — oes age ge the first lecture, where Mr. Karsanji Kuverji Desai 


ee th Africa,  Presided, he described in very pathetic language 
ro akti (85), 20th Mar. the grievances of the Indians in the Transvaal. 
_ Beginning with the great services done by the 
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vernment to put all. 
- Indians, .and finally how the 

leave the country. In his second: 

_Indirénand Pandit presided, the 

ians in Natal. He related how the 

by fair means or foul and how 

‘He said, they.were not even allowed 

of service Is cover. He described the condition of 
us,'as simply pitiable; and said that 

e, they become gradually merged in the 
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oe Si | SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


. Office of the Oriental. Translator to Government, | 
' Secretariat, Bombay, 1st April 1909. 
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GUOTS anu District Magistrates and Politicai Agents are reavested to send 
eCreLary, Special Depart rtment, information as to any local compiaint which appears 
) them to eali for netice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what action. 
ny, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect. what is pleted LO 
ine oruviu of the report and what the correct facts are. 
CONTENTS. | 
PARAGRAPHS, 


Politics and the Public Administration— 


British rule : 
Alleged reason why the Indian public do not assist the Police ‘ 17 


Causes of the prevailing high prices. ; ‘ 16 
Comments on the report of Lala Lajpatrai’s famine fund . 24&25 
Exhortation to Indians to cultivate self-reliance and self-confidence 20 
Government sanction of Jain sectional holidays . poo 26 
Indians looked upon as aliens in theirown country. oe er 
Invocation to gods Rama and Hanuman to come to the assistance 7 
of the Aryans. ; ; ; ~ 21&22 
Students and politics. | 23 
Complaint against the order of the Collector of Kaira probibiting the Arya 
Sama] Conference at Chikhodra . ‘aon 
Governor of Bombay: Appeal to His Excellency the: to ecntinue in office. 30 


India in Parliament : 
Comments on Mr. Balfour's withdrawal of opposition to the India 


Councils Bill . . 1&2 

Indian Budget : Comments on the debate onthe— . » 1d 
Judicial matters: Marwari money-lenders and the local Small Causes 

Court . ' , ; ; : . ; 36 


Police : 
Appreciation of the orders of Government relieving the Brahmins of 
Kelshi (Ratnagiri) from payment of the expenses of the punitive - 


Police quartered there . , a... 
Comments on the Bombay — Administration Report : . 37& 38 
— searches in the Bombay Presidency under the Explosives Act . 39 


Public Service : 
Comments on Mr. Sinha’s appointment to the Viceroy’s Executive 


Council . é . 29—S4 Fa. 
Complaint against a Sub-divisional officer in the Belgaum District . 42 
sind : Comments on the annual report of the— Police. eae 43 
South Africa: Indians in — . 27 & 28 
Swadeshi and ee Indians prepared to fight with Government with 
the weapons of — ; ’ 19 
Education— 
Comments on the proposal to establish an Arts College at Dharwar. 45 


Comments on the quinquennial report of the Director- General of Education . 44 


Municipalities—_ ‘ 


Comments on the petition of the inhabitants of Mald4d to the Bombay 
Government objecting to Maldd being constituted a Municipal area. 47 
Larkana: Complaint -about the inadequacy of the conservancy arrange- 
ments of the — Municipality (Sind). ; ier 46 
Suggestion for the revival of the defunct Savantwadi Municipality ere 43 
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———— —— —— —< robe rae 
No. | Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. yy 
ENGLISH. | | e | | Di 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay ... | Weekly... so] 0.0.00 Abrao; Portuguese; 44... visi 800 ; é 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Dee- Poouk awe »»»| Daily vba .».| doseph Lewis; Hinglishman; 52 ... wii 600 
‘can Herald. | 


8 | Hast and West... ...| Bombay ... .».| Monthly ... ...| Behramji Merwaénji Malabéri, J. P.; Parsi;} 1,000 
55. 


4 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. ...._...] Weekly... __...| Kam4kshi Natardjan B.A,,; Hindu (Ma-| 500 
drdsi Brahman) ; 41. “ 


5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. obs id. ee dis ...| Behramji Merwaénji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. 55. 


6 | Indian Textile Journal ...} Do, aes ...| Monthly ... »..| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....| 1,000 
7 | Karachi Chrenicle ..| Karachi... | Weekly = «s. ...| Chainr4i Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amiil) ;-32_... 500 


$ | Kathidwaér Times... ooo] RAJKOG ».| Daily ssi ..| damnadas Mahashankar Buch; Hindu 200 . 
(Lohdna) ; 28. 


9 | Mahratta ts ...| Poona ... «| Weekly ..,  ...| Krishnéji Prabhdékar Khadilkar, B.A.;]} 1,000 
7 Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 36. | 


10 | Muslim Herald... ...| Bombay... .»-| Daily «oe ose} Muhammad Yusuf biz Muhammad Amir ; 200 
! A Muhammadan ; 35. 


11 | Oriental Review ... int 5h aes | Weekly ... «+. Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ... 700 
12. | Phenix ... sis ...j Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) .Bb...| 850 


13 | Poona Observer and Civil} Poona ... ...| Daily  ... «| KAwasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 a a 
and Military Gazette. 


14 | Purity Servant... ...| Bombay ... »»-| Monthly ... .«.| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250 

3 : : man ; 32. 
15 | Railway Times ... aes as o.| Weekly... ..-| John Alexander Balfour; Christian; 47 ...; 1,200 
16 | Sind Gazette _.... ...| Karachi ,.. jin: 2 ee .»| Mrs, J. EH. Tate ; Huropean ;44_a.. sis 500 


17 | Sind Journal Fe ...| Hyderabad saat - Os me ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
(Amil) ; 42. 


18 | Sind Times ia | Karachi ...°  ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Khénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI, | 
19 | Akhbdr-e-Soudagar ...| Bomhay ... »+-| Daily “ ...| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...; 1,500 


20 | Apakshapit ©... ...| Surat  ... «| Weekly... _...| Bai Manek, wifeof Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha-| 500 
didli ; Parsi ; 30. 


21 | A’rya Prakésh ... ...| Bombay  ... “me: tee ai ...| Maganlal Rajaram Vyas; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 
| min); 41. 


96 | Tecach Mish ts sl BEOOOR ks cel» Dt .» _ aaa| Trikamlél Harinéth Thékor; Hindu (Bréh-| 875 ’ 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. | 


23 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ut: Se. os .«-| Narotamdds Pranjiwand4s Shethna ; Hindu} 1,000 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. | 


94 |DeshiMitrs  .. .., Surat .. «| Do. vss] Maganll KikAbhai; Hindu (Shréwak Ba 1,400 : 
25 | Gujarati... a a ie en ae ae .».| Ichchhér4m Surajr4m Desdi; Hindu (Surti| 8,500 $ 


Bania) ; 55. — 
26 | Gujardt Mitr& «4 ...| Surat eee «+1 Do, rr: ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 — 700 
27 | Gujarati Punch .., _ ...| Ahmedabad +1 Do, we eee] SomAl41 Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesrij 2,300 


ay Bania) ; 31. 
28 | Hindi Punch ... «| Bombay... ss.) Do pee ...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyér ; Parsi; 50... 800 | 
29° Jém-e-Jamshed .,. a a ii Daily aie dia Pirosshéh Jehdngir Marzbdn, M.A,, ; PArsi ; 4,400 | eg 
80 |Kaiser-i-Hind , «| Do. ee eet WN aoe aa Framji Odwasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... ve 9,000 | ee 
91 | Kéthidwit News ,.. «| RAjkob a. ws] Do, sve nel Jtmshodji Frdmji; Parsi; 44 ww] 200 Seas 
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48 


Beh -. 49 


Shri Sayéji Vijay ... 

Suryi Prakish ... 
Anoro-Manra ‘Tat. 

Dnydnoday’ is 


Dnydén Prakash ... 
Indu Prakésh _... 
Native Opinion ... 
Rashtramat om 
Subodh Patrika ... 


Sardesdi Vijaya «.. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 

Echo se ee 

O Anglo-Lusitdno... 


ANGLO-Simpt. 


Al- eee eee 


Larkana Gazette ... 


} Sind Patrika are 


Sind Shewak or 


GousaRa TI. 
Baroda Vatsal ... 
| Hind Vijayi ~=—s—... 


Karachi (Sind) 


Ldrkdéna (Sind 
Karachi (Sind) 
Larkana (Sind 
Naushahro Feroze| 
_ (Hyderabad, Sind). 
Sukkur (Sind) 


| Karachi (Sind) 


| Bombay vob 


eee 


eee 


ded, 


eee 


»+-| Deosing Shédmsing ; Hindu (Amil); 23... 


soo} Virumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurseja); 35 .... 


Jamnadas Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar) ; . 


-Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Ghandhi ; 


vB. Naronha ; Portuguese; 35 we as. 


.»| Kai Iem4il Kézi Muhammad; Muhamma- 


Jehangir Sordbji Toleyérkhan ; Parsi ; 84 ... 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu.(Mewdd Brah- 
man); 31. . 


ji Furdonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ...| 


Parsi ; 43, 
Maneklé] Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 


29. 
Umedram Nagindads ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 


Rev. J. E. Abbott... ove oe aos 


(1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do, do. on 

Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Damodar Sdavldrdm) 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 48. 


Vindéyak BAlkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 


Sitaram Keshav Damle, B.A., LL.B.: 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 32. 


Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin); 80. 


Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; (Goud 

Brahman) ; 35. 
J, O. F. D’Souza ; Goanese ; 40 ave pil 
Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 31; and 
Abdul Vahdbkhin Ghul4m Rasul; 387; 
Muhammadans. 


-Premchand Isardés Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 


24, 
Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 


Tolaram Menghraj ... ove see oe. 


Jamatmal Lalchand; 37... eee ties 


Kashinath Ndgeshwar Rao; (Madrasi Bréh- 
| man); 40. | 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Marétha) ; 74. 
Dihyébbéi Kasandés Shh ; Hindu (Bania); 


. " ; ; 


dan.(Memion) ; 45. dig 
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1,500 
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GusaRa'TI—continued, ; | 
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61 | Bharat Vijaya... ooo] BATOd& «ae oo| Weekly .., .-~...| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Toldkia} About : 

Bréhman) ; 28. 500 it 
62 | Bombay Samachar »-| Bombay ... ovo Daily “ove .--| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,400 he 
| Parsi ; 41. ie 

63 | Broach Samachar eee} Broach _... ..-| Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 ses 400 | : Hie 
G4 | CutchKesri° 4. i Bombay... . cal Dov sce ist Dds Bari Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal] 1,500 He 
Bania) ; 33. Hea | 

OG | Sek DEO ite. des: ae ONO ack et | DO, + «| Nathalal Rangildas (Bania). 200 } 


66 | Gujarat... se .».| Nadidd (Kaira) ...{ Do. eve .»-| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
Bania) ; 23. ae & 
67 | Hind Swardajya ... ».-| Bombay ... seek LIOs ae ...| Harakl4l Javerchand Shah Shrawak;} 1,000 i | ion 
| (Bania) ; 22. ie 
68 | Hind Swarajya ... -+-| Surat oe Pn ee eee ...| Chunilél Mulji Shah; Hindu (Khadaith} 2,500 ot 
| Bania) ; 25. 
69 | Islam Gazette... .-.| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. eee ...| LbrAhim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
pas State). | Muhammadans (Memons)- 
70 | Jain Vijaya np e..| Bombay ... st Ea See ...| Mohunla4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shrimalij 1,000 
| Bania) ; 27. 
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71 | Kaira Times sve .--| Nadiad (Kaira) ....| Do. one ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 300 


3 28. 

72 | Kaira Vartaman ... ooo| Kaira ie vt DO, was ...| Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 
56. 

73 | Kaéthidwar and Mahi) Sadra ia it DO: vise »».| Motilal Chhotala4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 

Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman); 45. ; 

74 | Kathidwar Samachar __...| Ahmedabad uy: De vai ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 2 
(Brdhman) ; 46. 

75 | Khabardar jes ...| Bombay ... eost D0, ven ..-| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 

76 | Loka Mitra se pe tae “ks ---| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Méanekji Barjorji Minocheher-} 1,000 


Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
77 | Navsari Patrika ... sos SROVOATE: ive »-| Weekly... ...| Harivallabhdas Praénvallabhddés Parekh; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
78 | Navsari Prakash ... seed EO oe ooo! | Do. see »--| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... S00 


79 | Political Bhomiyo... .-.| Ahmedabad a ve ...| Ncorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 950 
80 | Praja Mitra ee ve 


Karachi... -»-| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. } 


81 | Praja Pokar a nl oe soo ool Weekly 4... eos Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 ... 1 475 


82 | Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad sos} - Do. s+ ose] Hirdl4l Vardhaman Sh4h (Visa Shrimali} 1,500 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 


88 | Samalochak i .-| Bombay as. eo»| 1 ri- Monthly ...| Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati 000 i 
Bréhmin) ; 43. i 
84 | Sami San)... coe me free ons e+e} Daily me ...| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzb4n, M.A. ; Parsi;; 1,600 a) 

| 33. mh 
85 | Satya Vakta ian oom aes ose ..-| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlaél MHarivithald4és; Hindu (Das| 550 
| Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 


86 |Shakti ... see --.| Surat eee | Weekly .... ...| Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; -Hinduj 1,200 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 


87 | Shri Sayaji Gazette | Baroda =... int Dies ..» «| Maganlal Bhawnagri ; Madh Bania; 40 ...| 1,000 
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88 | Surat Akhbar... ...| Do. wan oe. Dy s+ eee} Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 BE 800 
g9 | Swadesh Mitra ... ...) Karachi... «| Do. »» «| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 300 


99 | Vande Mataram ... ---| Baroda... «| Do. »s» ose] Nanalal Chhotalal Shroff; Hindu (Bania) ; 900 
: 25. | | 
91 | Vasant... cos .».| Anmedabad ..-| Monthly... ...| A‘nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


HINDI. : Be 
92 | Bharat... oe «| Bombay ... --»| Weekly... -».| Gauri shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400 if \ 
30. mi 
93 | Shri Dnydnsdgar Sama-} Do. we = ee] Fortnightly ...| Janakpras4d Laboordm; Hindu (Kanya- 300 oh: 
| i 


char. kubja Bréhman) ; 31. 


94 | Shri Venkateshvar Samaé-/ Do.  ... «| Weekly... __...| Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brahmin) ;} 6,200 
char. 40, ; | 


KANARESE. | | cae ; ik 


95 | Digvijay’ ... oe ---| Gadag (Dharwar) ...) Weekly ..4  ...| Shankr4pa Gudiydppa Basrimara; Hind 150 
: (Devang) ; 40. 


96 | Kannad Kesari ... —...| Hubli (Dharwar) ...) Do.  . «| Bindu Nérdyan Mutalik Desai; Hindr} 1,CC0 ai 
| } (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 36.. a 

97 ,Karnétak  Patré and} Dharwar ...  ...| Do, »» «| K. B, Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-; 600 | ag 
Chandrodaya. man); 25. — 
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Mana ‘rat 
Arunoday’ as 
A’ ryévart des 
Bakul eee see 
Bhala rere ode 
Bhagwa Zenda ... 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant ves 
Ohandrodaya ie 
Chikitsak oss 
Dharma ... see 
Dharwar Vritt ... 
Dinbandhu ‘on 
Dnyan Chakshu ... 
Dnyan Sdégar ca 
Hindu Punch ... 
Itihds Sangraha ... 
Jagadadarsh por 
Jagad Vritt eve 
Kal... ae was 
Kalpatarn ... oe 
Kamgér Samdchér 
Karmanuk.. dive 

SS ane 
| Khabardar whe 
Khandesh Samachar 
Khandesh Vaibhav — 
Kumtha Vee ase 
Madhukarew. + 
| Mahdnishtes: Vritt 


\ iin. | ‘Name, caste andinge of Bditor, | “iroula- 
Seay: cL a 
Weekly... vee | Ge ot Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 500 
| man); 42. 
sve} DOs: in bos Krishnaji Hanument Mudvedkar; Hindu 700 
| (Vaishnav Brahman). 
ove | Do. ove vos} ADs ove ...| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur ; Hindu 250 

i] tg (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 

...| Gadag (Dhaérwar)...| Do. oo eee} Gaurishankar Rdmprasdd.; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
Brahman) ; 44. 

.»-| Théna ret .--| Weekly... .»-| Dhondo Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 

...| Dhulia (West Khén-| Do. .«»  «s-| Damodar Laxman Upasani ; Hindu att 500 

desh). vedi Brahman) ; 53. 

.»-| Ratnagiri ... cust DOs va ...| Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi ; * Hindu (Vani) ; 400 

81, 
| 

...| Poona ses ...| Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;} 6,000 
month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 

...| W&i (Satara) ..{ Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chit- 700 

pawan Brahman) ; 27. | 

| Belgaum ... «..| Weekly... Hari ~—— Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 275 

man); 44, 
..-| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. ... «| Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar; Hindu 100 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 42. 

...| Chiplun  (Ratna-| Do. on ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 150 

giri). Brahman); 44. | 

---| Belgaum ... | Do. ae ...| (1) A’baji Ramchandra. Savant; Hindu 800 

| (Maratha) ; 48. 7 
ws] Wai (Satdéra) .». | Fortnightly ...| Késhinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 1,500 
Brahman) ; 45. | | 

---| Dharwar ... ..| Weekly... sho} Os, Eke Shibane Hindu (Karhdda Brdh-' 450 

| man) ; 33. | 
---| Bombay... -, Do. .. «| Vithal’G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ...; 1,400 
.»-| Poona can | Do. oo ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Brahman) ; 50. | | 

..-| Kolhapur ... sos) ADs a ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdaraswat: 800 
Brahman) ; 44. : 

ios] SOOO... sas cack > ae ...| Krishnaji Kashindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit-| 8,000. 
pawan Brahman) ; 42. 

---| Bombay... | Do. eee ...| Dattatriya Balvant fParasnis; Hindu! 1,000 
(Deghasth Brahman) ; 40. 

...| Ahmednagar »»-| Do. aes ...| Kashindéth Bahirdav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit-' = 500 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

...| Bombay ... aesl: DOs Pee ..[F. F. Gordan & Co, 500 

coo] FOODR- eve ot 3 sas ...| Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ;} 10,000 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Bréhman) ; 26. 

...| Sholapur ... sick ae sea ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth, 495 
Bréhman); 51. 

»-.| Bombay... oct anes a «| Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu sis 
(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 34. 

.».| Poona ose iso) Ee fa ...| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 4,000 

: Brahman) ; 41. 
| Do. eve vost BOs _ ...| Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ;| .20,000 
| Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdhman) ; 36. 
-»-| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly. (Printed) Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 100 
in Modi charac-} wan Brahman) ; 21. 
ters, 
.»-| Pérola (East Khain-| Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu| 1,000 
desh), (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 

eee} Dhulia (West Khén-| Weekly ... = «. Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; - Hindu 600 
desh). | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 

»»-| Kumtha (Kanara) | Do. wo»  oe| Laxman Baburao Hegde ; Hindu (Gowd 250 

Saraswat) ; 52. 

ew} Belgaum ... «| Do. .» ee| Jandrdhan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 815 
; (Saraswat Brahman) ; 82. 

o+-| SAtATR 6. ooo} DOs ons ped ae ndra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré 200 

Sar en aaah 

eee] Wai Gatdéra)  ...| Do. we «sj Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 100 
Pease Bréhman) ; 29. : 


No. | Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. yong 
lewis : Dk 
MaraTHI—continued, 
132 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay ... _ ...| Daily .«. «| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindul 1,500 
_-{ Chitp4wan Bréhman) ; 89. 
133 | Mumbai Vaibhav “ef . DO. Mie. eet a ee Do. do. : ..-| 2,000 
134 | Mumukshu me sol POODR oss im es se ...| Lakshuman Rémchandra Pangarkar;| 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brdhman) ; 35. 
135 | Nasik Vritt - gas vee ETE a a Oe. .» _ «ee| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 206 
Brahman) ; 24 
136 | Ny4ya Sindhu... __ ...| Ahmednagar ee ee iS .«»  «e| W&man Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth}| 300 
: Braéhman) ; 34. 
137 | Paisa Fund ve ...| Bombay ... ..-| Monthly... ...| Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
F pawan Bréhman) ; 38. 
138 | Pandhéri Mitris ...._...! Pandharpur (Shold-| Weekly ...  ...| Govind —— Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 4 150 
139 | Prabhat... ee ..-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... ...|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhaéda Brahman) ; 35. 
140 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly ...  ...| Ndrdyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
141 | Pragati... se ...| Kolhapur ... or ies ove ...| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
, Jain) ; age 45. 
SRS | PVGRAMR 5 eck vest BORE oe ... «| RAmchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit-| 400 
pawan Bréhman) ; 33. 
143 | Prated _... vi .--| Islampur (Satara)....; Do. “... ...| Wasudev Damodar Mundale; Hindu (Kar- 500 
hada Brahman) ; 30. 
144 | Pudhari... vie ...| Baroda... a a _ ».| Wasudev Purshottam Sdéthe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 82. 
149 | Rishtramukh ... .»-| Mahad (Koldba) ...| Thrice a month ...| Bdlkrishna Raoji Palwankar; Hindu (Kar- 75 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
146 | Samdlochak eee .--| Hubli (Dharwar) ...} Monthly ... ...| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 300 
Brahman) 30 
147 | Saty’ Shodhak ... ..-| Ratnagiri ... ...| Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
148 | Shivaji Vijaya =... ---| Sholapur .., sac) Oy ia ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
149 | Shola4pur Samachar «| Do. ve | DO, ee ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 4.00 
150 | Shri Saydji Vijay ...| Bombay ... er Bo ‘en ...(Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 
Manager being Damodar Savlardm Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ;.43. : 
151 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. “a ..-| Monthly ... ..-| Mahadev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
| wan Brahman) ; 40. 
152 | Shri Sh4hu ‘se «| Satéra i ...| Weekly ... ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
F | Brahman) ; 28. 
153 | Shubh Suchak ... «s+| Do. ese -| Do, ia ...| Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale ; Hindu 200 
: (Chitpawan Brahman). 
154 | Sudhdkar ... .......| Pen (Koldba) —...|_-Do. .. _ «e-| Narayan Ganesh Mentiik Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
| wan Bréhman) ; 
155 | Sudharak ... ee --| Poona es-| Do. ve ...| Vinayak ee Joshi, B.A.; Hindu} 1,000 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 41. 
156 | Sumant ... me .--| Karad (Satara) ...| Do. ia ...| Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni ; - Hindu (De- 100 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 
man ; 35. 
157 | Vande Métaram .. ...|Poona ... «| Do. .. «| Hari Raghunéth Bhégwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1,400 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
158 |Vichéri ... .. —«..| Kérwr (Kénara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;| About 
) Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
159 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér .../Bombay ... ...|Monthly ... __...| (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ...), 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Sdraswat Brdhman). 
160 | Vrittasdr... + ovo Wai (Sata)... Weekly... —_...{ Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit-] 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. | 
161 | Vydpéri_. vee -»-| Poona ee eo.| Do, ove ...| Nana Daédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 42. 
162 
Warkari ... ooo ---| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 800 
pur). * Brahman); 35. 
SINDI. 
163 | A'ftdb-i-Sind  .. —...| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly... _...| Shdéms-ud-din salad Muhammad; Muham-} 500 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 
164 |Khairkh4h » ...  ...| Laérkhdna (Sind) ...| Do. .. {Hakim ‘Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu| 700 
(Khatri) ; 35. 
165 | Prabhét ... ae ...| Hyderabad (Sind)...! Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...J 500 
166 | Sind Sudhar =o --+| Kardchi (Sind) ...:| Weekly | ... ...| Khénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 
167 | Sind Kesari sae .--| Shikdérpur (Sind) ...| Do. we oee| Chelér4m Manghirmal ; Hindu anaes id 550 
| 48, . 
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“yal Weekly... ««.| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh} 1,200 
Sadan Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. : 


ae anf Dow’ > usec] Syed. Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali| 500 
acai te | | Muhammadan ; 50. 


cen. tel DO. ++ eve} Munshi Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig;; 1,000 
Mo dlae a _ of Canpore ; 40, | 


eet eas Sod Os -» _ «ee| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Do 

Shamsher-i-Hind... ...| Do. |... eel += Do. ~~ sew. ~—s sve] Dawood Ali; Muhammadan; 86 ... —sss| eve 
Do 
Do 


E 


Gultén-ul-Akhbir —S...| Do. ..,.~—«s Daily. —..~—S«-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 300 


Urdu Daily el ie : ‘es ee ae 4S ‘ea ..-| Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad; Khoja;| 1,000 
| 33. 


Goyara‘tr anD Hinpr. 


175 | Jain eds ses ...| Bombay... | Weekly... ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu! 2,600 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


176 | Jain Mitra ass asad: a ‘ns ...| Monthly ... ...| Gopéldds Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,000 


38. ! 
Manra’'THI AND Ka’NARESE . 


177 | Chandrika ... oe eae} BAgalkot (Bijdpur) .| Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
: . | Brahman) ; 35. : 


| Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


- (C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (HT or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (Fi = «in gun) is, to prevent confusion, rever placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


_ D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
* proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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—Politios and the Public Administration, — 


‘1. Most gratifying news has yesterday been wired to us from England 


on the subject of the Council Reforms. After holding. 


__ Comments on ‘Mr. Bal- out various threats to mutilate the India Councils 
four’s cbt gar me ofoppo- Bill and to throw obstacles in its peaceful passage 
sition to the IndiaCouncils through Parliament,-the Conservatives have now 


Bill ; . a | 
‘Beech receded and have agreed, through their leader Mr. 
‘a yO ionmuanaihdad Balfour, not to oppose the Bill at all. The reason 


Bill involves grave and important issues of so dangerous a character that the 
Conservatives as a body would refrain from sharing the responsibility the 
Liberals have undertaken, and would rather await the consequences. Mr. 
Balfour’s declaration clearly shows that all the endeavours of his party to raise 
difficulties in the way of the Liberals have proved fruitless, and that they 
have thought it wise to cover their discomfiture under the cloak of this grandi- 
loquent pretext. For this happy issue we are indebted to the King-Emperor, 
the Prince of Wales, and Lords Morley and Minto. Theinformation gathered 
by the Prince of Wales during his tour in this country was the fountain- 
source of the present Reforms. It resulted in a prolonged consultation 
between the King-Emperor, Lord Morley and the Viceroy on the subject of 
the Reforms, and as settled among them, Lord Minto entered upon his task 
with willingness and determination. Ever since the scheme was thus initiated, 
its progress has been watched with keen interest by the King-Emperor and the 
Prince of Wales, and as a proof of this it may be mentioned that the Prince 
was personally present in the House of Lords when Lord Morley introduced 
his Bill. By postponing the consideration of clause III of the Bill the Con- 
servative Lords hoped to gather on their side a large collection of opposition 
views from the officials in India. Inthis attempt how completely they have 
failed need not be told, and at the last moment Mr. Balfour has thought it 
advisable to retrace his steps and allow the Bill a free passage through Parlia- 
ment. In these circumstances we would not be far wrong in anticipating 
that before the end of next week we shall hail the gratifying news of the measure 
having successfully come out of Parliament and awaiting Royal sanction. 


2. ‘The prospects of the India Councils Bill being ultimately passed 
by Parliament in an unmutilated form seem to be 
brightening. * With the Liberal majority the Govern- 
ment command, its adoption wholesale by the 
Commons was a foregone conclusion. But the 
silence of the pro-forward friends of India, who were 
credited with an intention at least to express disappointment that the Bill did 
not go far enough, and the acquiescing attitude of the Opposition show that 
something like an understanding has been arrived at between the leaders of the 
two parties tolet the Bill pass into law. Mr. Balfour is the recognised leader of 
the Unionist opposition and when he declares himself so forcibly in- favour of 
the Bill passing even with clause 3 reinserted, it is difficult to imagine that 
the responsible Lord Lansdowne and irresponsible Lord Curzon would persist 
in their opposition when the Bill returns to them in the form the Commons 
have adopted it. ‘The way for a climbing down has been paved by the forcible 
expression of views of the Viceroy and Sir H. Adamson during the Budget Debate, 
and what 1s more significant still, by the Indian Moslem opinion distinctly 
pronouncing its regret at the action of the Lords. Mr. Balfour has smoothed 
the passage of the Bill and so far shown himself to be a greater statesman 
than Lord Lansdowne. He was evidently doing his duty as a party leader 
when he disclaimed for the Unionists any responsibility for the Bill and 
expressed his belief that the Morley-Minto policy was a mistake. He had 
doubts and anxiety for the consequences. If future eventsijustify these doubts, 
then no doubt Mr. Balfour’s repudiation of responsibility would prove a 
prudent and timely disclaimer. But as the results of the new policy are sure 
to be most salutary, we can only pity Mr. Balfour for having unnecessarily 
deprived himself and his party of the credit of having co-operated with the 


Indu Prakash (42), 3rd 
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for so doing, as declared by Mr. Balfour, is that the 
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‘new, era o eoncord progress in India, It is, 
b Police | progress in In ia is becoming.a party 
the, | rat Lad . eral iia And we for one do 


iar interest prey to the last Budget debate in the 
Sania Viceregal Legislative Council for more than one 
reason. In the first place the Budget has heralded 
in our old friend, the Deficit; and though a deficit 
Mad, can never be welcome to any one, still it has the 
res get: advantage of reminding us that India’s prosperity, 
oe sa late conjured up by temporary surpluses, is simply illusory. 
- ‘es this year we had a deficit and the style and phrase of debate was changed 
‘accordingly........... There is another reason why the Budget debate may be 
regarded as important. For during the course of this debate Lord Kitchener, 
who has been with us for the last six years, bade farewell to India. This grim 
‘silent soldier was all these years doing the work of a strategist organising the 
Army as if in view of a war, and had succeeded in commanding all the crores 
he wanted for carrying out his own ideas of military reform. “There was no 
‘denying him even a single pie........... The incubus has, however, now 
apparently been propitiated ; and itis perhaps something to the Government of 
India that as a reward for the absolute freedom of action given to him for the 
last six years, Lord Kitchener was pleased on the eve of his retirement to 
‘pronounce that the Indian Army is now the best organised army and 
I the salvation of India will be secured if only Government continue the 
by policy and perpetuate the arrangements which he has inaugurated. But 
i the retiring Commander-in-Chief may rest assured on that point. The radical 
changes he has made in the Army system, and the crores of rupees he has spent 
on brick and mortar are in themselves guarantees enough against departure 
from the policy he has laid down. He has as it were taken hostages i in anticipa- 
tion ; and there is no fear of a light departure being made......... But there is 
also another aspect of the Budget debate which makes it important. Itis the 
aspect relating to the part realisation of the Reform scheme. The debate was 
probably the last at which observations of a general character, unconnected 
with questions of finance, could be permitted or be indulged in.......... Lhe last 
opportunity was taken up very fittingly both hy the Viceroy and some of the 
non-official members of the Council to speak of the various aspects of the 
by Reform scheme, realised or anticipated. The Viceroy vindicated the position 
: he has always taken, that the Reform scheme is mainly the work of the Gov- 
ernment of India, and that the initiative which his Government took in the 
matter was spontaneous and not in the nature of a concession to the anarchist 
outrages. Quoting his own speech made in March 1907 in reply to the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale, Lord Minto remarked that the first seed of reform 
was sown more than a year before the first anarchist outrage in December 
i, | 1907. The Viceroy is certainly right so far; there can be no gainsaying the 
7 clear proof of this chronological sequence. But Lord Minto might, to make 
We the case complete, as well have stated how long was that, we mean the 
i " sowing of the first seed, after the Benares Congress or the Calcutta Congress 
i ; when the means of obtaining the aims and objects of the political agitation 
‘ were clearly enunciated in the form of certain famous resolutions. The 
a Reform scheme may not be a concession to crime........... The advocates of 
physical force for one purpose in every nation have often been opponents of 
physical forcefor another purpose. The political offender who is driven to deeds 
of violence does not certainly claim that his method is the best imaginable. 
ae veeeeeee- Dut all that could besaid is simply this—that the ideas of Government 
ae and of these people as to the ethical limit of the concession of political power 
ae by the rulers to the ruled widely differed; with the result that, while we had 
one whole generation of public- spirited men swept off from the scene of 
contest owing to the irresistible repressive power of Government and the whole 
country was on the brink of despair and chaos, we have now the Viceroy indulg- 
ing in specious special-pleading as to the exact dates which might prove that 
Government were not really afraidof bombs! Lord Minto inclines to fair- 
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mindedness, but he would have béen completely fair only if he had stated that 
the talk of reform among officials began only after the constitutional 
agitation in the country reached its highest pitch. We all know that rulers 
are no less human than the ruled; but we do not like the absolute claim for 
spontaneity made by Lord Minto, who would have us believe that the 
eagerness to concede was even more spontaneous than the eagerness to 
demand! Otherwise, we highly appreciate the modesty of Lord Minto and 
the admirable manner in which, even as the administrator driven’ to use some 
of the worst measures of repression, His Lordship has behaved throughout. 
Whatever the faults of his administration, there can be no mistaking the clear 
bent of constitutionalism in his mind and his genuine love of moderate 
liberalism in politics. Whatever His Lordship’s antecedents, he is sure to go 
back from India stamped with the impress of a constitutional reformer. And 
his fame and popularity, when he goes, will be reward enough for the manner 
in which he grappled with the thorny situation which was the heritage left 
to him when he came. And lastly we may notice the observations made by 
the Honourable Mr. Gokhale. He very properly showed that with the return 
of our friend the Deficit we have nearly come back to the old normal financial 
condition of our country; and that though there has been-remission of 
taxation, still Government have been fully compensated for the same in other 
ways. Mr. Gokhale may himself dislike a deficit; but he seems to think that 
deficits in the present position of the country would be more natural and 
defensible than surpluses. His remarks on the Reform question were far more 
interesting; and an unusual grain of salt was this time added to his observa- 
tions by the fact that the political opponents of India have, for their own 
purpose,-honoured him in the press and the Parliament with the accusation 
that his half sheet of note-paper—rather than all the good-will of the Viceroy, 
or all the innate wisdom of the State Secretary, or even all the unselfish, but 
reprehensible work of the desperate bomb-makers—was the cause of Lord 
Morley’s activity as a reform-maker! No eulogy could be sweeter to a 
patriotic worker than such an accusation; and the only thing that can be in 
this respect compared to Mr. Gokhale’s enviable lot is the eulogy bestowed on 
Babu Arabinda Ghose asa patriot by Mr. Norton in open Court. Though 
placed in different spheres and working in different ways, they occupy for the 
time being a common pedestal in that they have been honoured with the 
common measure of the dislike of our friends, the enemies in the Tory ranks 
in England and India. In view of the fact that the name of the contributory 
causes of an important result, like constitutional reform in India, is legion, 
one may really doubt whose services are, in this particular respect, more 
important, viz., Babu Arabinda’s work as a Nationalist or Mr. Gokhale’s work 
as a chosen closeted adviser of Lord Morley. And here we had at the same 
time in Calcutta in two different places two men defending themselves— 
Arabinda Babu in the Alipore dock gnd Mr. Gokhale in the Viceregal Council— 
both against the accusation of having done something that gave the national 
aspirations tangible shape. Nothing could have been more tempting toa 
man in Mr. Gckhale’s position than a simple plea of guilty. But the charge, 
though glorious, was unfortunately too good to sustain a ‘ true bill’ thereupon; 
and Mr. Gokhale certainly did the right thing in pleading not guilty. The 
unenlightened ego can never be aggressive in a cultured man like Mr. Gokhale; 
and though he might justifiably cherish his pleasant recollections as a trusted 
adviser of Lord Morley on the non-official side, still he could not possibly 
digest the praise that he was the one man who worked .on Lord Morley 
as his evil genius, his Socratic demon! And the explanation which 
Mr. Gokhale gave of his dealings with Lord Morley was certainly as simple as 
it was straightforward........... Mr. Gokhale did well in giving Lord Minto his 
due, because we firmly believe that whatever Lord Morley’s innate impulses 
may be, the ‘deciding official factor was Lord Minto himself; and Lord 
Minto was fortynately so clear-sighted that he could not mistake the 
real meaning of the National movement in India, and the self-sacrifice 
of one whole generation of our young men who stepped forward to make 
a breach at any oost in the rampart of Anglo-Indian conservatism.” 
(The same paper says elsewhere :—“ Looking to the speeches of the 
Indian members on the Imperial Budget, one cannot fail 0 notice 
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ndid criticism of : the Honourable’ Mr. Dadabhai. 
eo encourageme nt. of ‘Railway. and Military expen- 
overnme nt. to rise to the occasion when a new. 
of industrial awaken ng’ is Sweeping over the whole -of India, 
nd’ to. take mea ie for’. ‘fostering it and directing it into profitable 
oh nnels. “He ‘dwelt on the necessity of encouraging, and levying a 
rotective preferential tariff to aid the infant industries of India. His 
marks’ on the point indirectly support the swadeshi-boycott movement, 
and ‘prove its utility and necessity....,..... The tone of the Honourable 
‘Mr.’ Gokhale’s speech in the Viceregal Legislative Council is apologetic 
rather than critical, and lacks to a patent degree the force and vigour which 
free. criticism brings in the train. Of course, he has rightly pointed out thas 
the high prices generally prevalent are more or less due to a disturbance of the 
currency, and he has rightly warned Government that unless the currency 
be placed ‘on an automatic and self-adjusting basis, the clouds: that are 
already over-head will thicken and not roll away.’......... But when he 
turns, after reviewing the situation and mildly protesting against the 
deportations, to glorify the Reform, scheme, his speech falls flat on the ear...... 
He warmly approves of the appointment of Mr. Sinha, but we do not think 
that even this appointment can be taken as a concession of any permanence 
unless it is ratified by statutory recognition. When at the close he belauds Lord 
Minto for his liberality in initiating reforms, and with full ‘consciousness as a 
student of Indian History and as a publicist of some standing, at once 
proceeds to set him in the same rank as Lords Bentinck, Canning 
and Ripon, we cannot think this can be characterised as anything 
but unreasoned fulsome flattery. Kven a superficial student of Indian 
History cannot fail to notice that the reforms or concessions granted by Lords 
Bentinck, Canning and Ripon were more or less spontaneous in the sense 
that they were bestowed on a people who had no clear political con- 
sciousness and had not formulated a definite political ideal after persistent 
agitation.......... But the present Reform scheme, wholly half-hearted and 
unsatisfactory as it is, broached after the furious agitation of the last few 
years, falls far short of even very modest expectations, and does not in any 
substantial measure ensure the predominance of public opinion in the 
general administration of the country. And when this halting measure of 
reform, held forth only after so much repression, so much compromise of 
principles, and so exacting a price paid by popular leaders, is viewed in the 
light of all its antecedents, one cannot refrain from remarking that the Honour- 
able Mr. Gokhale’s laudatory peroration in regard to it is adulation pure 
and simple.’’| 
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4. “On the civil side of the administration, His Excellency the 
ee deeds Viceroy’s was undoubtedly the most interesting 
8rd Ap! teens ’ speech that was madeinthe Council. His Excellency 
| reiterated what he had said two years ago, that 

his policy in regard to the reforms was not actuated by a spirit of submission 
to agitation in this country or to mandates from Home. He evidently meant 
that he did not tremble before the anarchists. Such an allegation would 
argue a total ignorance of the sequence of events ; for the Arundel Committee 
was appointed in August 1906, when no signs of the anarchist movement had 
manifested themselves. But there was plenty of agitation of another kind in 
1906, and for a considerable time previously. Indeed, His Excellency states 
that in his confidential minute, which led to the appointment of the Committee, 
he drew the attention of his Council to ‘the change which was so rapidly 
affecting the political atmosphere of India.’ Obviously, therefore, the reforms 
originated in His Excellency’s interpretation of certain political portents. 
Whether his action amounted to ‘submission to agitation’ is a mere matter 
of language and of presentation of facts. Perhaps we ought to say that in 
truth it amounted to a submission to the necessity of considering and 
preventing ‘the probable consequences of the prevailing agitation. The 
Committee appointed by him was a bureaucratic body, and Lord Morley, who 
claims by his reforms to have provided a more efficient control of the 
bureaucracy, will duly take note of the Viceroy’s declaration that the reforms 
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had really a bureaucrati¢ origin. 
they originated. But itis well to remember that the bureaucrats of Simla were 
not only not averse to any change, but positively anxious for reforms which 
might improve the political atmosphere. It is well known that the boldest of 
the reformers in the Government of India has been the Viceroy himself....... 
Special interest attached to the Commander-in-Chief’s speech, because of the 
explanation given by him of the disappearance of his military colleague from 
the Council. It seems that such exit of the old Military Member was 
necessary to secure continuity of policy—not of Lord Kitchener’s policy—but 
of the policy of the military administration of the Government of India under 
any Commander-in-Chief. It appears from the Viceroy’s speech that at least 
two safeguards have been provided against the Commander-in-Chief’s auto- 
cracy.......... One is that the Secretary to the Army Department will be fully 
entitled to differ from the Head of his Department, and will have free access 
to the Viceroy ; and the other that the Secretary to the Military Branch of 
the Finance Department will also be an independent official, and will have 
free access to the Viceroy. If these safeguards should be considered suffi- 
cient, we must further assume that the Viceroy will consider himself as 
competent to discuss military matters with the Commander-in-Chief as a 
military member of his Council would. On this point we have grave doubts. 
One objection usually urged against the autocracy of the Commander-in-Chief 
is that, being new to India, he would be at a great disadvantage in dealing 
with the Native army, and might unwittingly offend its susceptibilities and 
cause serious trouble. In fact it was at one time stated as an open secret that. 
Lord Kitchener himself was not popular with the Native army.......... The 
Home Member had to answer two sets of critics—the Lords in Opposition, 
who almost jeered at the readiness with which the Government of India 
professed to have acquired the experience which in October last they had 
de¢lared necessary before introducing Executive Councils in the Provinces 
under Lieutenant-Governors ; and secondly, the Congress leaders, who object 
strongly to the creation of separate Muhammadan electorates. Sir Harvey’s 
replies state the Government view clearly enough, but they leave something 
to be desired.......... Lord Lansdowne must have understood the Govern- 
ment to mean that the Councils would be required to meet the additional 
responsibilities likely to be thrown on the Lieutenant-Governor by the 
expanded Legislative Councils and other reforms. If this be the reason for 
the creation of the Councils, it was areued by the Lords that they would be 
necessary wherever the reforms were to be introduced. But Government are 
not prepared to exercise the power in all the larger provinces. Sir Harvey 
now adds that the Councils are required in consequence of ‘the quickening 
of the political spirit in India during the past four years’, and not merely of 
the responsibilities that will be created in future. The Lords will no doubt be 
told further that this quickening has occurred in different degrees in different 
provinces. Freely paraphrased, Sir H. Adamson’s language means that in 


1905, before the partition of Bengal, Lord Curzon’s Government might have 


had reasons to pronounce against Council Governments, but since the 
partition there has been so much agitation in Bengal that it will be prudent 
to meet the critics half way by.giving an Executive Council, with a Native 
member, to at least one Bengal, and if similar agitation is set up in other 
provinces also, with similar consequences, a like concession may be made in 
those provinces too. In Lord Minto’s opinion, all this perhaps does not 
amount to submission to agitation. If it did, what would be the harm ? 
Instead of speaking of ‘agitation,’ we have to speak of ‘the quickening of 
the political spirit.’.......... There is an obvious gap in reasoning whereby 
Sir Harvey seeks to justify the creation of separate Muhammadan electorates 
for Municipal as well as Legislative Council elections. In a general 
election, open to all communities, the Muhammadans do not succeed, 
as often as is desirable, in returning their own candidates. This dis- 
advantage has to be redressed either by Government appointing a sufficient 
number of Muhammadans, or the community itself electing the necessary 
number. Elections are politically more educative and must secure more 
representative candidates than Government nominations, and to the other 
communities it ought not to matter which of the two methods of securing 
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Things have not ended precisely in the way .. | 
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far it is s easy to. follow the Government argu-_ 

roverte But there is a huge gap between ’ 

} the argument, pene ‘the procedure which it is generally 
NV séveninent intend to follow. That procedure is to reserve a definite 


~ ‘Rumbe i ‘seats for candidates elected by Muhammadans, irrespectively of 
a ae ore of the general election. Government’s reasoning would lead us 
to’ the conclusion that the general election ought to take place first, and then 
? if tt has resulted in injustice to any community, that injustice, according to 

the actual measure thereof, may be rectified by special elections by particular 
communities. Sir Harvey, however, does not put the Government case in 
this form. He has made it appear as if the Muhammadans will be the only 
community that will be allowed the privilege of special elections, whether in 
@ particular province they happen to be in the minority or not... Secondly, 
it is allowed to be understood that a definite number of seats will be set apart - 
to be filled up by specially elected Muhammadans. Sir Harvey says that 
this number will, from time to time, be revised. But pending the periodical 
revision, the number will depend’ upon the ‘political importance’ of. the 
Muhammadans, and apparently not on the actual result of the general election. 

This procedure may result in injustice to other communities. Government are 
not committed to any definite procedure as yet, and if is permissible to us even 
now to hope that a more scientific and satisfactory way of meeting the 
difficulty will be adopted. As for the ‘ political importance’ of a community, 
there is about the same amount_-of tact in speaking of it as in descanting on 
‘timid Bengalis’ in the Legislative Council.” 


*9. “But for the announcement of the reforms that have been framed, 

the debate on the Budget in the Viceroy’s Legislative 

‘Indian Social Reformer Council would have been a rather melancholy 
(4), 4th Apl. proceeding. Inthe warmth of their acknowledgments 
| on account of the contemplated reforms and of the 
appointment, recently made, of Mr. Sinha to the Legal Membership of His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s Executive Council, honourable members forbore 
from being too critical and too pessimistic. The good feeling created by the 
reforms was, indeed, such that the additional members, not being able to 
congratulate the new Finance Member on a deficit, made the non- imposition 
of fresh taxation in order to balance the budget, an excuse for offering their 
felicitations to him. In the circumstances that led to the deficit—failure of 
crops, the wide prevalence of malaria preventing the harvesting of crops, 
and other causes leading as Lord Minto said to the reduction of individual 
as well as the country’s income—the .Finance Minister who thought of 
imposing new taxation must be a hard-hearted as well as short- sighted 
man. We have, moreover, reached a stage at which a thorough scrutiny 
of existing taxation must precede the imposition of any additional burden 
on the public, and the enlarged Council which will sit next year 
will be in a better position to advise Government on the subject. From 
every point of view, therefore, it is well that an effort is being made to pull 
through the year without extra taxation, and we do not grudge Sir Guy 
Wilson the congratulations that were bestowed on his courageous policy of 
trying to meet the situation by cutting down expenditure all round. How far 
the attempt will be successful remairs to be seen. If there is a good agricul- 
tural season, all will be well, but if the rainfall happens to be defective, a 
situation will be created which will tax. the resources of statesmanship to 
the breaking point. The position, however, will prove, as the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale said, a blessing in disguise if it awakens Government to the 
need of recasting the financial system. From a sentence in His Excellency 
‘the Viceroy’s speech it seems that the lesson has not been lost on Govern- 
ment. In the last cycle of fat years, Lord Minto admitted, Government had 
rather forgotten that they might have to face a deficit. We are particularly 
glad that the weakness of the present Railway policy is being made manifest. 
In reviewing the report of the Railway Commission not long ago, we pointed 
out how that department was accorded a privileged position in the Indian 
_ system of finance. Sir Edward Baker’s earnest protest against the dis- 
“wogend: of the canons of finance and commonsense by the Railway. 
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administration, is very welcome to those who believe that greater control 


ought to be exercised over railway expenditure. The difference between, 


railways and irrigation works from the people’s point of view is never so 
clearly demonstrated as at a time of adversity. In the interests of the rail- 
ways themselves, which become an added burden on the tax-payer when he is 
hit hardest by the failure of rains, it is necessary that irrigation works should 
be pushed forward more rapidly. But irrigation brings malaria in its train, 
and malaria has been responsible for a great deal of waste of valuable crops 
in the Punjab. So far as this is due to irrigation works in the past not being 
planned with close reference to their effect on the public health, the fact points 
to the need of greater co-operation between the sanitary and irrigation engi- 
neers. Special classes for irrigational engineering and sanitation may well be 
instituted in Engineering Colleges if Government are prepared to employ a 
jarger proportion in this branch of the Public Service in which Indian talent 
ought to be freely utilised.” 


*6. “The debate on the Indian Budget in the Supreme Legislative 

| Council was, indeed, instructive. According to His 

Gujardti (25), 4th Apl., Excellency the Viceroy, this will be the last Budget 
Eng. cols. debate of its kind held in accordance with:the pro- 
cedure which has been in existence since the 

Council’s Act of 1892 came into force. That shows that Lord Minto’s Govern- 
ment intend carrying out the new reforms within the next twelve months. 
The discussion of the financial statement is the one occasion which is utilised 
by the members of the Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils for 
expatiating on a variety of topics falling outside the four corners of the Budget 
before them. They have enjoyed wide latitude in this connection, and we must 
say that it has never been misused, but that, on the contrary it has been 
wisely taken advantage of for bringing to the notice of Government a number 
of questions affecting the welfare of the Indian people. The last debate was 
no exception to the rule. Lord Morley’s reforms have succeeded in in- 
fluencing the attitude not only of the public at large, but the tone and 
character of the criticism in the Council Hall itself has become-more pleasant 
and agreeable for all the parties concerned. The feelings and sentiments 
to which the Honourable Mr. Gokhale gave such eloquent and appropriate 
expression are the feelings and sentiments dominating the attitude of thought- 
ful Indians throughout the country and we only hope that nothing will 
happen to arrest the growth of that sentiment of cordiality and good-will 
which Lord Morley’s reforms have succeeded in promoting throughout the 
length and breadth of India. The high encomium that the Honourable Mr. 
Gokhale bestowed cn Lord Minto and Lord Morley was no more than 
deserved. Both of them have been led to adopt certain measures the justice 
and propriety of which are open to serious question. Lord Morley has said 
and done some things which we wish he had never said or done. But 
with all that, we repeat emphatically what we have said in these cclumns 
on former occasions that it was a peculiarly fortunate circumstance 
that during the critical times through which India has been passing, 
her destinies were in the hands of men like Lord Minto and Lord Morley. 
What applies to Lord Morley is no less applicable to’ His Excellency 
Lord Minto. Even the most unfriendly critics of his administration will 
be forced to admit that he entered upon an _ exceptionally onerous 
legacy when he assumed the reins of office in. this country and that he has 
had to face difficulties which even Lord Ripon had not. His temper and 
patience must have been sorely tried on several occasions. But we do not 
remember a single occasion on which he has given expression to any thought or 
sentiment likely to wound, irritate or exasperate any one. He has been a 
graceful, conciliatory and tactful speaker who has never aroused a feeling of 
suspicion and distrust and repelled the Indian people by putting on airs of 
superiority.. His wonderful patience, large-minded toleration and admirable 
calmness of temper have helped him in tiding over difficulties which would 
have increased hundred-fold if he had committed the inexcusable errors 


of his much-extolled predecessor. His last speech in the Supreme Council 


shows that he is endowed with penetrating insight and liberal instincts of a 
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_ for the Goncessions that have been granted, the country is no less. 
-. jndebted to Lord Minto for the breadth of mind, the steadfast courage and 


shrunk from the unpleasant duty that devolved upon him of putting down 
anarchical doings and inflammatory writing, has stood firm like a rock in his 
conviction as to the desirability of adapting the political and administrative 
machinery of the country to the changed conditions of the times. Let 
us sincerely hope the reforms will be carried out in the same generous spirit. 
in which they have been conceived.” 


7. “Though this year’s Budget was an uninteresting one, the discussion 
: that followed it was of a useful and informing 
Oriental Review (11), character........... The Honourable Mr. Gokhale and. 
dist Mar. the Honourable Mr. Dadabhai were at their best on 
| Monday, and their utterances will be regarded as the 
Opinions of a large section of the population. Mr. Dadabhai’s speech was a. 
masterly and statesmanlike utterance evidencing keen intimacy with crucial. 
political questions and echoing the feelings and sentiments of the Indian 
people. ‘The heavy prices of food-stuffs bordering on and sometimes. even 
exceeding the famine average are one of the bitter grievances of the public 
to which the attention of Government has been drawn more than once. And 
yet Government, after continuing to promise for the last two years that a 
Yommission would be appointed to investigate the matter, have shelved the 
question and have failed to perform their essential duty in the matter. 
Mr. Dadabhai rightly dwelt on the gravity of this question, remarking that 
it was one of the chief causes of unrest, and warning Government againsi 
the evil results to which their neglect of the question would lead.......... 
The swadesht movement was highly extolled by Mr. Dadabhai who at the 
same time said that to make it really successful there ought to be effected 
ah increase in the import duty.......... Besides these questions the question 
of the ever increasing military expenditure, with the latest scandalous 
increase prescribed by the Romer Commission, received a vigorous handling 
at the hands of Mr, Dadabhai and the Honourable the Raja of Mehmadabad. 
As we have often remarked, there is no likelihood of popular demands 
being granted in this matter, at least as long as Huropean nations are 
affected by war-fever and India is affected by unrest. The Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale expressed his bitter regret at the dropping of the 3rd clause from 
the India Councils Bill by the Lords and protested against separate electorates 
for the Muhammadans, a regret and a protest in which he was supported by 
Mr. Dadabhai and the Honourable Nawab Sir Syed Muhammad of Madras.” 


*8. ‘Perhaps the only fighting speech in the Budget debate was made 

so) el oe a by the Honourable Mr. Dadabhai, who held forth 

E ra hel ), P’» for an hour in vigorous criticism of the manner in 
Meoreg which. it is proposed to spend the country’s money. 
His claim for irrigation rather than railways gained point from the huge 
losses recorded by the railways during the past year—losses due not only to 
bad trade but also to bad _finmance.......... In the circumstances there 
‘is nothing for it but to make the best of a bad job and do what is 
necessary to preserve the efficiency of the railways. Rather than let them 
sink into comparative uselessness it is better that irrigation should be 
‘restricted for the time being; but this in no way detracts from the force of 
Mr. Dadabhai’s criticism, which draws attention to a want of business 
foresight which may be not remotely connected with the system of absentee 
‘Boards and Colonels in charge..........» The experiences of the past year, 
‘“~however, will be no- great encouragement to private companies even if they 


are offered: those facilities for running lines which Mr. Dadabhai asked for, : 
and it must not be forgotten either that Indian railways have to do more for 
their money than any other lines in the world. The. reasonableness of Mr. a 
Dadabhai’s strictures upon the military expenditure availed not at all to . 
prevent them from being powerless.......... The army is a burden, and the b | 
Russian menace is remote, but with India in close touch with the world it is | 
no more possible to avoid the world’s war- fever than it is to escape the world’s 
high prices, and it was doubly unfortunate for Mr. Daiddbhdi that the only 
opportunity he has had of dealing with this subject coincides with a moment 
of imperial enthusiasm when every colony is seeking for ways in which 
if can spend money on the munitions of war............. Much as -we 
dislike seeing money poured out on the altar of militarism, there is no harm 
in confessing that it is probable that Lord Kitchener has given better value 
for it than anybody else would have done, for he is, before all things, a 
business man........... His Excellency the Viceroy practically closed the old 
dispute as to whether the abolition of the second Military Member of the 
Council is fraught with any danger to the independence of the Viceroy. He 
gave it as his unhesitating opinion that though the Commander-in-Chief’s 
administrative powers had been increased, his independence of action had 
diminished.......... A more important consideration is whether the Com- 
mander-in-Chief should not be the servant of the Council rather than an 
independent limb of it. The principle that the civil power is supreme, is 
thoroughly recognised in England........... Weshould like to see the same 
recognition of the supremacy of the civil power in India—though whether 
the ideal is worth realisation at the price of the creation of an institution like 
the British War Office is a relevant detail of not little importance.......... The 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s budget speech was notable in several waya.......... 
There was an element of personal explanation in it which is somewhat rare in 
budget debates. Some newspapers in trying to find objectionableness in the 
reforms could not discover enough in their authorship, so the theory was 
broached that the real power behind the throne was neither Lord Morley i 
nor Lord Minto, but that Mr. Gokhale had one day invaded Lord Morley Bi 
and had hypnotised him into a firm belief in all Mr. Gokhale’s theories of a 
Indian self-government........... Apparently for no other reason than that i aa 
Lord Morley had given the Muhammadan deputation a favourable reception, Se ae 
it was sought to demonstrate that Mr. Gokhale’s interview had been with the ee 
object of circumventing Musalman claims. Hence the necessity for this auto- Be Sky 
biographical part of his speech. But the most notable part of his speech was | fe 
his panegyric on the reforms and their authors. He insisted on the necessity 
of providing for the safety of the essential elements of British supremacy, even 
though that principle restricted constitutional reform to an extremely narrow 
path ; but for the great step now made along that path he gave ungrudging 
praise. Asa student of history he declared that the name of Minto would 
stand in popular reverence beside those of Bentinck, Canning and Ripon. His 
communications with Lord Morley, Mr. Gokhale said, were on behalf of the 
Presidency Association rather than individual, and India may claim that his De 
tribute to the Viceroy and the Secretary of State was also an expression i 
rather of public than of private sentiment.” \ < 


*9. “The Budget discussion of this year is the last of its kind 
framed on the procedure and rules of debate 

Rast Goftdr (35), 4th prescribed in the Council Act of 1892. There is, 
Apl., Eng. cols. in consequence, some importance attaching to 
the speeches of the oflicial and- non-official mem- 

bers. The retrospective study of the evolution of the Council from its initial 
stage is particularly interesting at the present time when the country is on the 
threshold of a new era of reforms. The last effort of the Council in the 
exercise of the privilege which was conceded about two decades ago, offers the 
best indication of the efficiency with which that right has been enjoyed....... 
In spite of the restraints and restrictions which the Reform Bill seeks to over- 
come, the discussion was carried on with a vigour and knowledge of facts 
which could have been employed to much better purpose if there was a 
scope for the adoption of a few of the substantive proposals which emanated 
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ond s Cor Counc icillors to criticis ae of a vague sa t ecioel dedeription, 
3 wi! I infuse precision and conduce to suggestions within 

[ practice “politios......... “By the brilliant: account which 
' Sh tives have given as members of Viceregal a ovincial 
ve set at rést the old apprehensions and paved the way to 


Rs hs de Be isin ea 3s. And the success for the future will similarly rest with the 
ae ipl n piogres indleation which they are able to afford of their ability to enjoy 
| iD ivileges which will be conceded to them under the Reform Bill.” 


“10. “Bull of a number of interesting points as the debate on the 
Budget in the Imperial Council was, the greatest 

ae (42), 31st interest will no doubt attach to the remarks made 
50 gi he by Lord Minto, Sir H. Adamson and the Honoutr- 
able Messrs. Gokhale ena Dadabhai on the Reform scheme. We wish 


“Lords Lansdowne and Curzon were there, the latter to see how antiquated 
‘his inveterate enmity to Indian aspiration has made him, and the 
former to perceive how a he was hoodwinked by the retired Anglo- Indian 


bureaucrats in, England into advocating the deletion of “clause 3 


and generally condemning the Reform Scheme. Lord Mintc had very 


plain words, evidently intended more for the ears of the British than the 
Indian public. In language imbued with uncommon pathos and 
earnestness Lord Minto pointed out how unjust it would be to fail to 
recognise that the initiation of the Reforms came from the Govern- 
ment of India and that far from being wrung either by agitation or 


by dictation from Home, much less by the outrages of the anarchists, they 
were the result of the conviction of the present Governinent of India that . 
with changing and progressing times, the system of the Indian administration 


also must change and progress.......... There was complete accord as to 
general policy ‘and broad outlines of detail between the Government of 


India and the Secretary of State and the Moderate leaders. It is this 
accord which has been misunderstood or misrepresented by the enemies of 


Indian progress, and the preposterous charge is made by them that the reforms 


have been extorted from Lords Morley and Minto by the Indian agitators. 
That Lords Morley and Minto have, in deporting persons and in 
passing a sickeningly long series of extraordinary repressive legislation, showed 
a defiance of even the most sober Indian politicians, is a fact which even 
Curzon & Co. could not deny. How foolish then itis for the same persons 
to charge Government with having yielded to agitation out of mere 
weakness in the matter of the projected Reforms? Apart from this we may 
lay it down as a proposition indicated by the whole trend of the History-of the 
civilised world, and in particular by the History of Hngland, that agitation 
in'a righteous cause and in the right constitutional manner is the most proper 
and effective means of political progress and that timely concessions to such 
inherently justified agitation is a virtue, not a defect of true statesmanship... 

....- Turning to other matters of interest the premier place is to be given 
to the lucid explanation by Lord Kitchener of his military policy. He is an 
expert of undeniable authority. As laymen we feel we must accept his word 
when he tells us that his scheme of making the ‘ divisional commands fully 
efficient and self-sufficient and all organised as well for peace as for war’ , has 


really given full value for the military expenditure India undergoes and ‘that 


we may now all sleepin peace without any danger of internal turmoil or 
foreign aggression. For all that the army expenditure had since 1902 grown, 


_ prided Lord Kitchener, only by a trifle million £ per year! Poor India cannot 
regard it as a trifle, nor can she ignore the fact that side by side with this 


recurring annual charge of one million, twelve times the amount has been spent 
in making a variety of reforms. Lord Kitchener exhorted eloquently for a 


policy of continuity ; and whilst we, for one, have enjoyed the slashing onslaught 
‘he and Lord Minto made on Lord Curzon in regard to the abolition of the 
Military’ Membership, may we ask what guarantee is there that we have 


reached reasonable finality in these matters? The fact is this that a Com- 


-mander-in-Chief is bound to look only at. the battle-field and the armaments 
of ™ most powerful nations. Finance and the country’s ability, to pay the 
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price he sets on the insurance for peace are matters to which he is naturally 
least inclined to pay adequate attention. It is from this point of view that 
the abolition of the Military Member of the Viceroy’s Council may have to 
be deplored as removing an effective check on the expending tendencies of 
the Commander-in-Chief. The mercantile representatives did well to point 
out the need to re-investigate the whole currency question. And last but 
not least we have to note with great interest the searching criticism of 
Sir Edward Baker on our Railway finance. He showed that with less traffic 
there was last year an increase of a million and a half in the working 
expenses. He laid his finger upon a very weak spot indeed of our Railway 
administration. If we are to have more railways and are to go on spending 
' ten to twelve millions per annum on them, let them at least be managed on 
business principles.” 


11. In closing the Budget debate Lord Minto delivered one more speech 
oe overflowing with sympathy and zealous regard for 
wa we er the good of the country and its people. The treat- 
shed (29), 31st Mar. ment the non-official members have received during 
His Lordship’s regeme stands in strong contrast with 
that accorded them by Lord Curzon and his Government. Not only has Lord 
Minto studiously refrained from riding rough-shod over the feelings of his 
non-official colleagues in the Legislative Council, but he has taken special 
care to see that they have their say in every matter without let or 
hindrance. In this case difference of opinion between His Excellency’s 
Government and the non-official members has not given rise to any ill feeling 
or cause for bitter retorts. How far His Lordship’s sympathies have been 
enlisted in favour of the poverty-stricken Indians may be seen from His 
Excellency’s references to the causes tending to the rise in prices all round. 
Lord Minto’s predecessors laughed out the poverty of the country and took 
credit in drawing graphic pictures of its growing prosperity, with the result 
that many an unnecessary item of expenditure was unjustly thrown on 
India’s coffers. Lord Minto has publicly refused to follow in the wake 
of his predecessors afid given cogent reasons for the existing poverty of 
the country. This is a clear proof of. His Lordship’s desire to see justice 
done to the Indian community. We wish that such a kind and generous- 
hearted Viceroy may be spared to this country till the Reforms are 
carried out. [The Jdém-e-Jamshed writes :—Lord Minto has silenced once for 
all the allegations made in and out of Parliament that the hands of the autho- 
rities in India were forced by the anarchists in Bengal and that consequently 
all grace was taken out of the Reform scheme. In clear and unequivocal terms 
Lord Minto has courageously acknowledged the responsibility of initiating the 
Reforms, and thus dissipated the wild surmises on the subject.| 


12. Commenting on the Budget debate at the Viceregal Council on 
Monday, the Bombay Samdchdr passes high enco- 

Bombay Samachar (62), miums on the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and other 
30th ae ae er non-official members of the Council for their -contri- 
Mar ( Tis ype EY - _y butions to the debate. The paper thinks that their 
(19), Ist Apl. speeches truly reflected the popular feelings and 
that their tone and tenor were in full accord with 

the dignity of the Chamber. Adverting to Mr. Gokhale’s references to Lord 
Morley’s scheme of Reforms, the paper eulogises Lord Minto beyond measure 
for setting the ball of Reforms rolling within a short time after his taking up 
the reins of office and persisting assiduously in his liberal endeavours. As 
regards Mr. Gokhale’s views on the electoral College for Muhammadans, the 
paper welcomes them as full of wisdom and foresight, and trusts that 
they would be the means of pacifying the heated controversy going on in the 
country and setting at rest the differences between Hindus and Muham- 
madans. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes in an appreciative tone of the various 
speeches delivered during the budget debate, and specially mentions those of 
the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, the Honourable Mr. Daddbhai and the Viceroy 
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il study by en ‘ei’ Tadhian:' “Phe paper gives credit to 
le Mr, Dadabhai for keeping up the traditions of his high office 
eing carried a\ ray by extraneous considerations. The Honourable - 

Mr. Gokhale's e: x pe seiti on of the existing situation it considers worthy of a 

~ patriot, The Akh bdr-e-Souddgar regards the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s 
speech as teeming with sound and far-sighted reasoning and fully echoing the 

ice of | the Indian masses. The papér adds that Mr. Gokhale has given a 

crushing reply tothe apprehensions entertained by the oppositionists to the 
‘Reforms joa has clearly shown how. Lord Morley’s scheme is to be a land- 
- ‘mark i in the relations between England and‘India. In concluding its remarks 
‘the | paper gives high praise to the Honourable Mr. Gokhale for taking so active 
and disinterested a part in the deliberations of the scheme to the lasting good 
of the entire Indian community. | 


13. Gonaresstmeri maintained that India was growing poorer day by 
: day, but the bureaucrats turned a deaf ear to the 
mio tones sag warning as they could show bumper surpluses by 
_ nl applet artificial measures. The budget for the current year 
has, however, made the bureaucrats open their eyes 
wide. Even the Viceroy has admitted that the country 1s growing poorer in 
individual wealth. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson now assures us that we must cut 
ae our coat according to the cloth. It is good news that the Viceroy and the 
ae Finance Member have realised that they have to spend their revenue wisely 
oo and not recklessly as before. ‘The financial condition of the Government of 
India has become deplorable. The Finance Member has rightly diagnosed 
the case and attributed the deficit to the decrease in imports and the congestion 
S: of foreign goods, caused by the boycott movement. Lord Minto remarked at 
the close of his speech that the Reform. proposals were made not through 
fear of bombs. But nobody imagines that the powerful British Government 
is. afraid of bombs. The swadeshi movement, however, has made some 
Imperialists smart. The Government of India have now to suffer for the 
autocracy and thé high-handedness of Lord Curzon. Indians are power- 
ful enough to bring the foreign trading companies and even Government 
to their senses by peaceful legitimate mesns. ‘The bureaucrats should 
give up the idea of controlling the administration of India according to 
their own sweet will. The present desperate pecuniary condition of Govern- 
ment cannot be materially improved unless they assent to be controlled 
by public opinion. Ifthe people remain poor, hungry and discontented, 
Government will have one day or the other to close their doors. [The 
Tee Kesari writes:—It seems that the charm that kept the treasury of the 
ee Indian Government overflowing in spite of famines and plague in the land | 
hs during the last ten years has at last vanished. The Railway revenue has heavily 
suffered on account of decrease in the import of foreign goods, and also in the 
export of raw materials and oil-seeds. The imports have gone down owing to 
the swadeshi-boycott movement. The exports have fared similarly on account 
_of the prevalence of high prices in India, which also are due to the same 
movement which has made labour dear and so indirectly affected the prices 
of food-stuffs. It is a matter for gratification that these high prices will prevent 
the export of nutritious food-stufis and oil-seeds from India, so that they will 
be available for consumption by the Indians themselves. We thus see that in 
the swadesht movement and prevalence of high prices lies the salvation of 
India. The Moderates at the instigation of the bureaucrats have very 
often proclaimed the futility of the swadeshi- boycott movement, but the irresis- 
tible truth has at last come out and no amount of argument can disprove it.] 
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14. Those Moderate leaders and their henchmen, who are over and over 

, again declaring from the house-tops that the boycott 

_ Bhdla (105), Ist Apl. movement is a failure, should carefully. study the 
speech of Sir Guy Wilson at the Budget debate. 

The Financial Statement for the year ending March 1909 shows a deficit of 
over five crores of rupees out of which the Railways are responsible for three 
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crores. The Finance Member admitted that the: deficit: was mainly due 

to the accumulation at Bombay and other ports of imported goods which a 
showed no disposition to move up-country. ‘This admission means that with al 
the progress of the swadeshi-boycott movement, foreign goods will have no ae 
market in India a few years hence. Indians are likely to derive a three-fold 
advantage from this lull in the market for-foreign goods. Indigenous in- 
dustries will flourish, the Railway Companies will grow more careful of the 
comforts of the 3rd class passengers and Government will give a careful con- 
sideration to the demands of the Indian people. It is to be regretted. that 
the Moderates are so dull-witted as not to recognise that the swadeshi-boycott 
movement is the only means of effecting a bloodless revolution in India. - 
Government must now think of making up the deficit, and they will do well 

‘to curtail their extravagant military expenditure and to replace the highly i} 
paid Kuropean officers by competent Indians. if 


15. After fourteen years of continued prosperity the Indian finances 
| have suffered a huge deficit this ,year. The 
Rajasthan (82), 27th estimated surplus has somehow vanished, and the he 
Mar.; — Kathidwdar and new Finance Member of the Imperial Council has eee 75% 
Mahi Kantha Gazette (73), *, banal % henit a datlel hallost ‘This | ee 2s 
O8th Mar. een forced to submit a deficiency budget. is is | 
very disappointing as the continuous prosperity of i 
the country had naturally inspired in us a hope that this year the Govern- 
ment of India would at least be in a position to reduce a portion of the burden 
of taxation falling on the country. After this experience we cannot entertain 
any hope that the next year will again be fat, and that the season proving pro- 
pitious, there will remain a big surplus in the hands of Government. But in 
case the monsoon deceives us and all the hopeful conjectures of Government. 
are disappointed, it behoves the authorities to encourage the people to take to 
industries and not confine themselves to agriculture which can only be 
relied upon when there is good rain. Asin other countries of Kurope and 
America, the industrial regeneration of the country will not only be advanta- 
geous to the masses but will be the means of yielding a large revenue to 
Government. Itis to bedeplored that despite loud complaints the military 
expenditure is being added to in utter disregard of the claims of the indebted 
rayat for protection. |The Adthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette also deplores 
that no serious attempt has still been made to arrest the misery and poverty 
of the Indian agriculturist, the main-stay of India; and appeals to the 
authorities to devise some means whereby a retrenchment in the expenditure ' 
may be effected and the lot of the rayat improved.] 


16. ‘Full twelve months have elapsed since the Government of India | 
- expressed their willingness to undertake an expert | 

_ Causes of the prevailing investigation of the causes of the prevailing high : 
high prices. cia ia prices, which threaten to mount higher. It appears | 
3, Spar mReetatOn 5); that the subject is still under discussion with the i 

. Secretary of State. The delay can hardly be attri- li 
buted to the usual dilatoriness of official procedure. ‘The general suspicion is | 
that Government approach the subject with a feeling cf uneasiness, and they 
are not ina hurry to tackleit. Sir G. I’. Wilson argued at some length on 
Monday last that Government were not to blame for the high prices, but there 
are reasons to believe that his official conscience is somewhat troubled.......... 
Our new Finance Member holds, and we believe his predecessor agrees, that the 
gold currency is largely responsible for the high prices. And who was respon- 
sible for the introduction of the gold currency, and for whose benefit was it in- 
troduced ?’ On this question, we suspect, the Finance Member does not possess 
an easy conscience, though he is thankful for a policy which has liberated him 
from the necessity of uttering those annual lamentations over: deficits which 
made the position of some of his predecessors intolerable. When, therefore, Sir 
G. F. Wilson says that ‘ there are deeper causes than the Government's action 
at work,’ he evidently ignores the Government's action in certain directions, | 
however imperative this might have been.” | dq 
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) ay ey \ damson hae'tnad a ‘gompatison Bardeen thie conduct 
“ol bystanders at an anarchist outrage in London, — 
he | ih they ‘assisted ‘the police at imminent risk of | 
Teens shot, and the prompt disappearance of the 
““‘wumerous eye-witnesses to the murder of Inspector 
‘Nando Lal in Calcutta. Comparisons of this sort 
were néver very grateful, and in this instance there 
evera aonbldbratibns which Sir Harvey Adamson left out of account. In 
‘the first place, it may be admitted that the half-fed and quarter-clothed 
‘people who constitute the greater part of the inhabitants of an Indian 
Pe  gity aré not so robust or so pugnacious a8 the citizens of London, and they 
had ‘several handicaps to action which greatly accemtuated this initial 
disadvantage. In the first place the London murderers were friendless 
foreigners, which is not the case with the Calcutta assassins. The com- 
parative reputation of the police of the two countries too counts for not a 
‘little. An Indian eye- -witness has a lively, and not altogether baseless fear 
that he may figure in Court as the criminal, or at least as an accomplice if the 
real criminal effects his escape, and hence he would rather not know anything 
at all about the crime. But above all, Alipore, andg the murder of Inspector 
‘Nando Lal itself, revealed to the public the grave risk of actively assisting the 
law which they are not likely to forget. Sir Harvey Adamson’s remarks 1 were 
a double-edged weapon.’ 


18. India belongs to black men, but they are looked upon as aliens in 
, their own country. This -fact may drive irritable 
Indians looked upon as pergons to madness, but such madness will be of no 


een in their own avail in face of hard facts. Lord Morley said that 


116). 31st. all subjects of the king are equal. Does not Lord 
on mina cae Morley know that while in England the jury are 


required to be unanimous to convict in a sedition 
case in India, a First Class Magistrate can by himself send a seditious writer 
to prison even for two years, and that the bureaucrat, who dare not even touch 
the person of an Englishman, can deport an Indian without trial? Is not 
old Lord Morley able to see all this ? Nobody need suppose that Lord 
Morley's di3tum would remain uncontradicted. Lord Curzon has declared 
in Parliament that the appointment of an Indian to the Executive Council 
\ would mean the intrusion of an alien element therein. India is indeed a 
black country. If its people are black, the administration also is black. With 
all these black things, the white administrators are said to belong to the 
country, while the black men are being looked down upon as intruders. In a 
black country, black men are thieves and the whites saints! We say to Lord 
Curzon ‘If you are intoxicated by the idea of imperialism, call us pho 
-we also will retort that you who have come from afar are thieves”. As y 
sow, so you reap. If the bureaucrats desire that British rule in India should 
continue for many years to come, they should suppress such rotten ideas all 
at once. Lord Curzon’s ideas are worse than the ideas of the Yugdntar. 
Instead of busying themselves with Shyamji Krishna Varma, Government 
should prevent Lord Curzon from giving expression to such inflammable 
ideas. 


19. Every nation in the world seems to be affected by a craze for 

increased armament. ‘T'he British lion also is bent 

Indians wrenuced to upon making his army and navy efficient. #2 
fight with Government yaintain one’s rule over a conquered country is 

ae with the weapons of gifficult task. Military strength may win victoria 

of swadesht and boycott. y 

‘aes : Rdshtramat (44), 2nd and awe the nation for a time. But military rule can- 

- “Ast not endure for long. Discontent made its appearance 

in India even when Lords Curzon and Kitchener were 

at the helm of affairs. Superficial remedies cannot remedy the national disease. 

' Who can call the rulers wise who gag the people who suggest means for the 

better government of the country ? One can only pity the policy of the rulers 


who send to prison those who tell them that their remedies are e not lasting, 


and will not remove the seed of discontent. The foreign rulers of India 


are preparing for war, Whe Indians also are on the war-path. For this war, 
however, no arms are necessary. Indians desire to fight against Government 
within the bounds of law by using measures based on justice and morality. 
We do not think that there is any party in India which thinks of making 
use of illegal means now. Nothing can be worse than our present position. 
We have nothing to lose by a war. We have no arms and therefore our 
rulers also are safe. We are ready only for passive resistance, and swadeshi 
and boycott are our weapons. ‘These weapons do not destroy others, but save 
the lives of the poor. By these weapons, India would acquire not only good 
government but swardjya, and live ‘in joy. 


20. We are reduced to this wretched condition because we have grown 
| faint-hearted and lost faith in all higher powers. 
Hxhortation to Indians he Indians are apt to consider themselves mentally, 
= a sine = morally and physically inferior to the Western people. 
Gujardt (66), 27th Do we need to be reminded that we are the descend- 
Mar. ants of fushis whose noble blood is even now 
coursing in our veins? Do we need to be reminded 
of those ancients glorious times of Aryawart when the West was in a 
semi-barbaric state and its people went about half naked? Shivaji and Rana 
Pratap were of the same stock as we are. When once we realise our 
relationship with the saints and heroes of old, we shall see our way to salva- 
tion. We need most a brave heart and a strong faith to carry us through our 
present struggle successfully. When we once realise such ideals, and 
unite together, what cannot our 300 millions achieve ? He who has trained 
his intellect throughout life to the neglect of the emotions and the finer feelings 
is a curse to mankind. He may have wealth, he may be exceptionally clever, 
but if his heart does not respond to the wailings of his suffering brethren, he 
has lived in vain. It is therefore that there is the urgent necessity of deve- 
loping will-power and self-reliance. If these qualities are cultivated by Indians, 
then will dart forth from the East the rays of hope for the regeneration ofthis 
land. The Partition of Bengal has kindled our hearts and minds to the woes 
of our fellow-countrymen. It is owing to these virtues that an aged man like 
shryut Tilak bears the pains of imprisonment. All nations who have earned 
independence sought the help of these great virtues. If we wish to be inde- 
pendent, we had better be great in mind and heart. Only then the day 
of political regeneration will dawn in this land.. 


21. The Puwdhdri publishes a number of verses headed “Praise of 
Shri Ram” and contributed by cone Narhari, of 
Invocation to gods Ram which the following is a summary :—I humbly bow 
ee to Ramchandra. O merciful one, cause my release 
Aryans. soon. Subjection to others harasses good men. By 
Pudhdri (144), 28th Mar. killing demons you removed the heavy load from the 
land of Bharat. You have promised that you would 

incarnate yourself to destroy evil-doers, establish religion and relieve the 
good from distress. O Lord, is it that the helpless condition of the golden 
landis not known to you? There is left no gold of independence. Subjec- 
tion to others increases| her torments a hundred-fold. Plague and other 
diseases have played terrible havoc among the descendants of the Aryas. The 
missionaries defile the religion of the Aryas in times of famine. Save us who 
are suffering from subjection to others. Who else besides you can protect us 
whose sins are as great as a mountain? Be merciful and grant us the joy 
of independence. O Lord of Sita! do you not know that it is the wish of the 
unjust ruler that we should ever endure servitude and not demand swardjya ? 
You should incarnate yourself without delay and confer on the country the joy 
of independence. O Rama, death causes pain but once, whereas the slightest 
dishonour ever rends the heart. How is it that you do not yet take pity on 
the land of the Aryas? Our prayer to you is that by destroying the subject 
condition of the Aryas you should soon fulfil your promise in the Bhagavad- 
gita. Release us from the he!lish condition by inspiring us with the desire 


to work for our country. 
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ishes som verses: trout: an tentiart contributor 
“o). o ofwhich the following is #summary :—O comfort- 
t« (44), Qnd> ‘giving ‘Hanuman, Ll invoke you! Your fame filis the 
three worlds as: the remover of difficulties. Why are 
os “yeu Cross with the Aryans? Just as Shri Rim. felt 
ion fro n Sita, so did the tender heart of Tilak feel for 
the loss of } glory. An alien king—the lord of Lanka—came from afar 
eae Mg i 3 ot lisguise and took away the country’s glory—Sita—and inflicted grief on 
Hie P obitinecit. Give us Tilak with power like a thunderbolt to build 
thee bridge of boycott for crossing the ocean of dependence. The taking away 
e ‘of Sita—the country’s glory—has ‘brought misery upon the people. O 
Hanuman! Come at once to give succour. Send a messenger or come your- 
self to speak words of advice to the lord of Lanka, who does not know how to 
exercise his regal power. Owing to intoxication he is regardless of honour 
or dishonour ; who will put up with this exercise of authority by our educated 
fool? He has beautified Lanka with gold and jewels, but one doubts, how 
long a king who brings disgrace upon himself will be able to rule. 


. . 28. Ever since the partition of Bengal, Indian students have taken an 
| 2 active part in political agitation. A few of them 
' ier ag Walavins (57) have no doubt been guilty of excesses, but we should 
28th Mar. ’ not pass over without appreciation the herculean 
efforts the Bengalee students have had to put forth 
in the cause of swadeshi and boycott. ‘The bureaucracy looked with disfavour 
at these activities of students. They imagined that political agitation would 
be crippled, if students were prohibited from taking part in it, and accordingly 
issued the Risley and Enthoven circulars. The bureaucrats are actuated. 
with the motive of keeping their own position free fromdanger. ‘The autocra- 
tic British Rule in India is maintained not by its military strength but by 
the ignorance of the subject-population. Government are fully aware that 
their rule can continue only so long as the illusion that Government’ are 
all-powerful and that the people are weak prevails. Mr. Tilak said that India 
a would be free the moment it became conscious of the fact that the adminis- 
tration of the country was being conducted not by the whites but by the 
it - Indians themselves. Government feel it to be their duty not to allow students 
{Pal to become familiar with such views. They impart education to the people 
only to turn them into good servants of Government. To ensure this end, 
ne they are being asked not to take part in any of the aifairs of the world till 
a they reach the end of their educational course ! 


24. “The Preliminary Report of (Peoples’) Famine Relief movement of 

— 1908 organized by our patriotic countryman, Lala 
Comments on the report TJ,ajpatrai of Lahore, tells us that Lala Lajpatrai 
ea Lajpatraisfamine ¢onceived the noble idea of organizing a movement. 
Praja Bandhu (34), 28th for the relief of distress in Northern India while he 
Mar., Eng. cols. was incarcerated in the Mandalay Prison as a State 
4 prisoner. He carried out the idea as soon as he was 

a free man once more, and with the hearty support and co-operation of the 
well-to-do and of self- sacrificing ardent youths, he was able to accomplish a 
task that must be looked upon asa record one. His work as well ag that of 
the young volunteers working under his instructions, was not always smooth 
sailing. In-the Report he mentions that the volunteers in every district were 
harassed and annoyed to such an extent that their lot was made unbearable. 
They were not only harassed by the Police, but as it appears were troubled 
more or less by other officers,as well, in spite of the fact that the former in 
almost every case faithfully carried out the instructions received, the principal 
of which was that they should not carry on any religious or political propaganda 
‘with the work of distributing relief, in consequence of the latter being of a 
purely philanthropic character. In spite of this it 1s, indeed, highly creditable 
to the band of volunteers that they preserved their temper and finished the 
task undertaken by them with the sole idea of relieving the distress of their 
poor and suffering countrymen without ever taking up an aggressive attitude. 
tal Lajpatra. and his colleagues have once more proved to demonstratio, 
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the inadequate character of Government relief measures, and the consequent 
need of a movement for famine relief organised and carried out by unofficial 
agency.” 


*25. “There is always ample scope for private men to supplement the 
efforts of Government in a number of public activities. 
Indu Prakdsh (42), 5th The higher Government authorities have recognised 
Apl., Eng. cols, this, have deplored the lack of private agencies and 
| have from time to time exhorted the public to 
take more active interest in public affairs. But as it 
happens now and then, perhaps more commonly than most men are prepared 
to admit, the lower officials of Government do not appreciate properly the 
intentions of higher authorities, and their actions instead of tending to 
encourage private efforts actually tend in some cases to discourage them. 
The difficulties under which Lala Lajpatrai’s volunteers had to work 
recently is a fresh instance of the hindrance which ignorant and _ over- 
zealous Government officers offer to public attempts which should be rather 
helped than discouraged. Under the present peculiar circumstancés a certain 
amount of misunderstanding and mutual suspicion on the part of subordinate 
Government-officers and the public is perhaps unavoidable, but obviously many 
of the regrettable occurrences complained of by Lala Tajpatrai would have 
been avoided if the local officers had used more discretion and showed 
some zeal in the right direction.” 


26. We heartily thank the Bombay Government for sanctioning certain 

G | sectional holidays for the Jains. This has been done 

we ab ngeei sanction + the instance of the Jain Graduates’ Association. 

ain sectional holidays. N ; | ; 

Jain (175), 28th Mar. ow the Jains of other presidencies should also 

represent to their respective Governments to allow 

them the same holidays. In case they do not, the Graduates’ Association 

should do it for them also. It is no small thing that Government have begun 
to redress the grievances Of Jains. 


27. “ A full answer is given to the opponents of Indians in South Africa 
mee h Afr: by a ietter addressed to the Indian Press by Messrs. 
a in South Africa. Fi J. Aswat, S. L. Polak and Imam A. K. Bawazeer. 
riental Review (11), Neo we a 
31st Mar. ey have set out in their letter all the facts of the 
case and shown how the issue in South Africa is a 
national issue, any neglect of which will involve loss of prestige to the Indian 
nation. ‘To those peopie who argue that Indians are obstinately going against 
the law it will be something to be’reminded of the fact that it is not the 
obstinacy of Indians which is to be blamed, but the deliberate breach of 
promises and pledges by General Smuts and others who refused to repeal the 
old Asiatic Act except on unacceptable terms. ‘The second point which the 
aforementioned gentlemen urge in their letter is that an effort is being made, 
by means of the retention of the old Act upon the Statute Book, to exclude 
every future Indian immigrant from the Transvaal. How Indians themselves 
are for a policy of conciliation is seen by the fact that they have. consented 
that the education test may be made so severe that none but half a dozen 
men need be allowed to enter in any one year and that those should be men 
of the highest culture........... The letter exposes the hollowness of 
‘temporary permits,’ remarking that these confer absolutely no rights what- 
soever but simply withhold penalties. It is on these two grounds, 22., 
registration and temporary permits, that the issue lies—the issue which our 
Indian countrymen are fighting out by themselves manfully and unflinchingly. 
It is a sorry affair to read that the Imperial Government has felt itself 
impotent to interfere on behalf of Indians. Itis still worse to read that 
our countrymen in South Africa feel it bitterly that ‘India is generally 


apathetic in regaid to their sufferings ahd that it does not realise the’ 


enormous national interests involved in the present struggle in South Africa.’ 
We must confess with shame that this charge is to a RS extent justified 
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Hh 


ae oes . | ia t ‘is greatly to be ieigeatied: that the oppression practised By the 


selfish and high-handed whites of the Transvaal over 
. the Indian residents of the country have not stopped 
in spite of such strong opposition against them. The 


“Vartamin, 8), 3 


“'Pran aul Vioweiiiniead appear to be bent upon driving the Indians out of the 
- gountry. The Indians have fearlessly borne imprisonment and deportation, 
and have suffered a number of hardships for some months. But now the 


Government have gone a step further, and we are informed to-day that about 
160 men, including the President, Vice- President, Secretary, Treasurer and the 
principal members of the Hamidia Islamic Society in Johannesburgh, have 
been sentenced to rigorous imprisonment. These people have committed no 
offence or felony: their only offence is that they have refused to submit to a 
degrading regulation. We feel much aggrieved to hear of this calamity which 
has fallen on our brethren, and we pray to God that He might give them sufficient 
strength to bear it. It is our duty to raise a strong protest against this zoolum 
on our fellow-countrymen. These hardships of the Transvaal Indians will be 
augmented in case the scheme, now in contemplation, of unifying South 
Africa, is carried out. We hope our leaders will take some steps to influence 
the Government of India. 


29. ‘All India will hail with the utmost joy ae delight the announce- 
Ciniiiiihe om Me. Binhe’s ment made at Calcutta that Mr. a £. Sinha, the 
svadintinent to ‘the Vieo- Spebte ge General of Bengal, has been appointed 
roy’s Executive Council. egal Member of the Governor General’s Council. 
Sdnj Vartamdn (36),27th -:-+---- Lord Morley has more than justified his 
Mar., Eng. cols.; Kaiser- liberalism, which has characterised all his public 
i-Hind (30), 28th Mar., actions and life. Were it not for His Lordship, an 
Eng. cols. Indian, whatever his qualifications may be, would 
never have been offered an appointment, which has been scrupulously reserved 
for the ruling race........... Mr. Sinha, we fee! sure, will not only justify the 
choice made by Lord Morley, but he will, by the able, honest and faithful 
discharge of his duties in the new office, give the lie direct to statements 
made in such bad taste by some Anglo-Indian writers”. [The Kaiser-1-Hind 
writes :—* Lord Morley has provided an object-lesson in Indian polity which 
does credit to the British people at large, to the State and to himself. Let 
the prejudiced and embittered monopolists in place and power distinctly 
understand that they no longer can boast of being the governing caste 
of White Brahmins........... We have a Law Member to-day, but the 
time must inevitably come when Indians will be Lieutenant-Governors 
and Governors also, let the day be ever so distant. Meanwhile, all 
India felicitates the recipient of this great honour. Mr. Sinha richly 
deserves it, and what is more to be rejoiced at isthe fact of the honour 
coming to him absolutely unsolicited.” | : 


80. Are our thanks due to Lord Morley or to His Majesty for the 


boon conferred on us inthe shape of the appoint- 
si atin if 60) roomy ment of the Honourable Mr. Sinha? A blow is thus 
ah dealt to Lansdowne Curzon & Co., who having 

eaten India’s salt are working against her best 
interests. Surely to Lord Morley all honour is due for having influenced 
His Majesty to approve of the appointment of Mr. Sinha and thus fulfilling 
the promise given in the great Charter of 1858. As for Mr. Sinha we will not 
speak about his great merits. He is certainly not an Extremist, neither a 
‘Congressman nor a Nationalist. He is a progressive, all round, sympathises | 


heartily with the Congress movement and has the interest and welfare of the 


-gountry at heart. Lord Morley has inaugurated a policy which is bound to 


do incalculable good to India in times | to come. It isa grave mistake to 
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attribute the aramid: of reforms to the agitation and dark deeds . ofthe anar-. 
chists. It is the calm and constitutional deliberations of the Indian National 

Congress that have won us rights and liberties. Had it not been for Lord 

‘Morley, even greater anarchical outbreaks would not have given us these 

liberal reforms. Lord Morley. has realised the folly and mischief of Lord 
Curzon’s political policy as Viceroy of India and has set about the herculean | 
task of restoring peace and order in the land, “Not only has he granted rights q 
to Indians but has thrown on their shoulder ers the responsibility of the good 
government of India. [The Shakti is of opinion that the appointment of 
Mr. Sinha will pacify the Bengalis and influence them for the better. Now 
there are fair chances of Indian grievances being attended to and remedied. 

The appointment aguin is an indirect check on the high-handedness of Kuro- 
peans towards the natives. Lord Morley has besides made the appointment 
at a most opportune moment, so as to divert men’s minds which are exer- 
cised a good deal by the deletion of clause III of the Reform Bill.| 
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O1. “The Civil and Military Gazette has chosen to characterise the 
selection of the Honourable Mr. Sinha as a clever 
Indu Prakdsh (42), 1st move and an evident snub to the Congress party, 
Apl., Eng. cols. just like, according to it, the appointments of Messrs. 
- Gupta and Bilgrami to the India Council. No doubt 
Mr. Sinha’s selection was a clever move and a snub, but even the man in the 
street should easily perceive that it was a slap in the face not of the Congress 
but of the House of Lords and the howling sisterhood of the acrimonious section 
of the Anglo-Indian press..,........ In most cheering contrast is the attitude of 
both the sections of the Indian popular party. The Extremists have no word 
to utter against either the new step of high policy or against the individual 
selection. Happily, Mr. Sinha has not been an active Moderate leader and 
he is safe from attentions of an undesirable kind from the Extremist abusers 
in general. As for the bulk of the sober Congress party, they have fought 
for a principle and whilst they jubilate over the triumph of that principle, 
their enthusiastic and cordial reception of Mr. Sinha’s appointment shows how : 
disinterested and how much divorced from party interests was the struggle they i 
carried on. Select the best among the Indians for the highest posts under i 
Government—that was their cry and to them it is immaterial whether the man eee 
selected belongs to their own party or not........... About Mr. Sinha they feel fee he 
prefectly confident that he would think independently, speak boldly and act like a ae ie 
a statesman. And that is enough for the disinterested Congress party. Even 
our Moslem friends who want a Moslem member in addition, do not complain 
about Mr. Sinha’s selection on grounds of principle or general merit. Indians 
have thus given a lesson to the British political leaders, who so often talk 
of the wisdom of preventing Indian affairs from being dragged into the mire 
of party feuds and yet on crucial occasions act in an exactly contrary 
manner.” 
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82. ‘As we have already said, the post of Legal Member is the one for 
which an Indian gentleman is most suited, and it is 
Sind Gazette (16), 26th probable that subsequent appointments of Indians will 
Mar. be to the same office. Lord Morley has shown a con- 
summate zealto push through this particular innova- 
tion and has not, perhaps, realised the difficulties in which it may involve the 
Government of India later on, particularly in respect of the jealousy that is 
certain to be aroused and the lessening of confidence in the country in the 
impartiality of the supreme executive. We have no doubt that the new 
Member will prove to be thoroughly worthy of the office and equal to the 
duties it imposes on him. We object to the appointment only on the ground 
that it radically alters the basis of the system of administration.” 


83. ‘ Lord Morley, the philosopher- statesman, is digging the grave of 
Indian bureaucracy, and ‘we can almost hear the 

Pheniz (12), 27th Mar. thud of the spade and the music of the knell.’......... 
India admires his manly attitude and blesses the noble 

efforts of this finest specimen of thesturdy British race. That Lord Morley has 
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ee aon ti: rise re the heig At of “a ratty, We cannot for a moment believe 
that Christian England will fall below pagan Rome, who in her best days 
‘ net ered only to extend the privileges of citizenship to her subjects investing 

: hen with equal rights. and equal laws, equally administered.” 


84. ‘The appointment of the Honourable Mr. Sinha, Advocate General 
of Bengal, to the post of Law Member of the Exe- 

Be oe a ae cutive Council of the Viceroy was announced last 
ne aes ee Chae week. In Akbar’s time, ministerial powers used to 
be conferred on Indians. The present is thé first 
instance of an Indian being appointed to one of the posts in the supreme 
Executive Council under the British rule. Though the chief function of the 
luaw Member is merely to prepare drafts of laws and rules to be placed before 
the Council, he is also entitled to take part in other business coming before it 
and can enter separate minutes in case of difference of Opinion. It is a 
matter for satisfaction that Indians have been allowed to make at least this 
advance in taking part in the internal administration of the country. 
If there be in the Executive Council a post carrying the least authority with _ 
it, it is that of the Law Member, and yet.some Anglo-Indian newspapers are 
chafing at the appointment to it of an Indian. Our readers must be aware 
that while conducting the prosecution on behalf of Government in the Midna- 
pur bomb case, Mr. Sinha had, after the collapse of the approver’s evidence, 
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: i) courageously advised Government to withdraw from the prosecution. All 
il will rejoice at this appointment, which has been made while Lord Morley’s 
haa Reforms are still being most adversely-criticised:in Parliament. We wish that 


this appointment may prove a forerunner of many other reforms in future. 


Te 39. “ The all important question that occupies the attention of the public, 
ie at the passing hour, is whether Sir George Sydenham 
aiiat Appeal to His Excel- (Clarke will continus to pilot the ship of State. 
AG lency the Governor of Qhat Sir George Clarke is the best judge in this 


4 | Bombay to continue in : 
a Rhos. y matter goes without saying. If he declines to steer 


Phenix (12), 31st Mar, the barque any longer—owing to the double calamity 
that has overtaken him—none could say him nay. 
He has already done much for the people of the “Presidency. And we would 
always cherish his name with gratitude and love and remember for ever this 
‘nature’s nobleman.’ But if he at all 
domestic blow—none would be gladder than we. A man like Sir George is 
a; greatly needed, at the passing hour, as the pilot of the ship. He would be the 
ae ~ best’ man to put into shape the Reform scheme. In Sind, particularly, we 
ie sorely need his engineering skill in the great irrigation project of the Sukkur- 

Bit Rohri‘canal. We are not employing the language of exaggeration when we 
say that if he at all relinquishes the charge of the ship at the present juncture, 
it would, indeed, be a great calamity for the Presidency.” — 


36. We hope the recent memorial of the Marwari Sawkars of — 

to the Judges of the Bombay Small Causes Court 

Marwari money-lenders wi]] receive careful and sympathetic attention at the 

- sehen local Small Causes hands of the authorities. The Marwaris, in spite of 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), the low opinion held of them by the public at large, 
Be Qnd Apl. have an equal right with other classes to have fair 
Se S justice meted out to them. Besides, the meritorious 

‘aa services rendered by them to the poorer classes, though unappreciated on’ 
account of their methods of work which arg sometimes very objectionable, 
deserve some favourable consideration. One of their grievances is about the 
judgments delivered in the Small Causes, Court in suits for moneys lent. 


On the strength of some of their evil I Peepeeee which have been brought to: 
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light in some cases in the Small Causes Court, the J udges are perfectly 
justified in dealing with them with a strong hand ; for it is their duty to 
protect the uneducated poor against such wily creditors, But at the same time 
it is their duty to see that fair justice is given, for it should be remembered 
that there exists a class of borrowers who are as wily and as ready to oe 
as the worst of the Marwari creditors themselyes. From the memorial, i 
appears that some of the Jucges fail to deal with such debtors with an seual 
amount of severity. In their petition the Marwaris cite many instances of 
this. The system of instalments allowed by the decree of the Court is good 
indeed, but it should not be stretched so far as to make it ‘impossible for the 
creditor to safeguard his legitimate interests. The present system of allowing 
instalments of annas 8 only to pay up a debt of more than Rs. 100, and of 
Rs. 3 only in the case of that of Rs. 500, is calculated more to render null 
and void the decree of the Court than to protect the interests of the poor 
debtor. What the Judges have to pay more attention to is the spirit and 
not the letter of the law. While hoping that the authorities will lend a 
sympathetic ear to their prayers, we would advise the Marwaris to form an 
association and draw up certain rules and regulations for the guidance of 
all the Marwari money-lenders. 
387. “Of all the Departments of Government, the Police Denariment i is 
the only one that has a constant, intimate and vital 
Comments on the ¢ontact with every-day life, public and private, of all 
Bombay Police Admini- grades of society. Moreover, to the common ryot it 
stration Report. h “b] ee e es Banka ; q 
*Mahratta (9), 4th Apl.; is the only visible symbol of the Sarkdr’s power an 
Kesari (124), 30th Mar. authority, and almost the only test of the goodness or 
otherwise of Government. Viewed in this light, the 
Police report of the Bombay Presidency for the year 1907, published recently, 
forms very disappointing reading. Dissatisfaction and disappointment are the 
two dominant notes prevading the whole criticism offered by Mr. M. Kennedy, 
the acting Inspector-General of Police........... The Police themselves are not 
solely responsible for such a lamentable state of things in the Department. 
What are the poor fellows to do, when nearly half of them cannot read and 
write, and every one of them has, On an average, to keep an eye on 6°2 square 
miles and protect the lives and property of 790 disarmed persons! Recruiting 
is becoming more difficult and resignations are rnore frequent.......... The 
Commissioner of the Central Division says that unless steps are e taken to 
bring the pay of the lower ranks more into correspondence with what a man 
can earn in the labour market, without the exacting formalities of Government 
service, ‘the serious difficulty of recruiting will probably be accentuated 
as time goes on. With such prospects of pay and promotion, and with 
the admitted fact that ‘as a rule good service is not sufficiently and 
promptly recognised, while punishments are too readily inflicted,’ it is no 
wonder that men of relativ ely inferior physique and attainments from the 
lower strata of the population are the only recruits available to fill this 
one of the most important and responsible departments of Government.” 
[The Kesarz writes :—Mr. Kennedy complains that much time of the Police is 
unnecessarily wasted in making investigations in cases of such minor offencés 
as simple hurt, &c. ‘The only proper remedy to remove this complaint is to 
empower the village punchdyats to inquire into them. The Inspector-General 
of Police recommends that the Police may be empowered not to pay much 
attention to cases of house-breaking where nothing has been stolen or to cases 
of theft of standing crop committed at night, inasmuch as there is very 
little chance of tracking the offenders in such cases! Now, the Police may 
not take apy steps in the former class of cases; but it would be improper 
on their part to do so in cases of the latter class. Th i is the duty of the rulers 
to protect the lives and property of the cultivators. If Government cannot 
afford to maintain as large a Police force as is necessary for the satisfactory 
performance of that duty, they ought to lose no time in abandoning the hard- 
hearted and fatal policy of not allowing the subjects to possess arms and thus 
enable them to defend themselves. Who would call it wisdom or 
statesmanship to disarm the rayats and to appoint a solitary policeman to keep 


watch over six square miles? This state of things would not be changed by , 
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_ _ *88. “The Police administration report for the Presidency reveals. an 
+... altogether unsatisfactory state of things. The 
Indian Social Reformer . verdict of the Inspector-General is that the general 
ee. RAs ath Apl. | efficiency of the force was during the year on the 
ey Re . downward grade and that the deterioration was due 
entirely to the unfortunate effects of the measures of reorganisation introduced. 
Head constables and constables already in the force, he reports, have become 
discouraged and the difficulty of recruiting has increased. He quotes the 
opinions of the Commissioners of the several divisions on the increasing 
_ difficulties of recruiting the right kind of men. Resignations were more 
numerous during the year than at any previous period. ‘The Police force has 
become unpopular, and the principal cause of it is stated to be the increment 
system introduced at the suggestion of the Police Commission. ‘The Commis- 
sion objected to the grade system of promotion as being uncertain in its 
operation........... The increment system might have affected the prospects, 
but the initial mistake seems to have been the fixing of too low a minimum 
salary. The economic position of the labouring classes has undergone and is 
undergoing a rapid improvement in the Presidency, and unless Government 
are able to offer a wage reasonably commensurate with that paid in the labour 
market, they must expect the difficulties mentioned above as regards recruit- 
ment to continue. It seems to us that it is not so much a question of what 
system of promotion is adopted as of the minimum salary keeping pace with 
the steady tendency of wages to increase........... That the direct recruitment 
of Sub-Inspectors has had the effect of creating discontent among Head 
constables is but too probable. At the same time we agree with the Commis- 
sioner of the Southern Division in thinking that a change in the old system of 
appointing officers entirely from the ranks was required. ‘he Inspector- 
General seems to prefer the old class of Sub-Inspectors promoted from the 
ie ranks to the newly-appointed educated men, on the score of greater practical 
hae experience. Illiterate men have no innate talent for police work and have 
He to acquire practical experience just in the sane way as educated men, and at 
the cost of more numerous blunders. The new class of Sub-Inspectors will be 
able to pick up practical experience in a much shorter time than their predeces- 
sors, and the improvement in the tone of the force from the presence of edu- 
cated men in its ranks is an advantage not to be overlooked.” 


. 
- 


39. Commenting on the recent police searches in the Presidency, the 

| : , Gujardt observes:—In our opinion, no_ greater 
fie Police searches in the blunder could have been committed by Government 
| oe es sree F poweeney under than to be led away by the idea that the Bombay 
| Gujardt(66), ose Mar. residency, and much more Gujarat, is seething 
| . ‘ with sedition. The only information for Govern- 
1 5 ment to base their conclusions upon in such matters is that supplied by the 
mo detective police, the flimsiness and unreliablenees of which have lately been 
clearly proved at Etawa and Calcutta. In the face of these facts, it is a 
dangerous policy to place too much confidence in such information, and we 
think it is necessary that Government should make a plain declaration of 
their future intentions in the matter. To take away the freedom of speech 
and pen, is certainly not the right method to root out sedition ; it, on the 
. contrary, wounds the susceptibilities of the people. The alarmist reports of 
ek | the police and the Anglo-Indian press have scared Government, and they . 
> hgpeeeeiaae have consequently instituted these searches at Bombay, Surat, Ahmedabad, 
Thana, Poona and many other places. We too have been subjected to a 
close search, and our No. of 1st July 1908 which acknowledges the receipt 
of the payments for the Aravind Ghose Defence Fund, and a copy 
of the Lectures of Aravind Ghose have been taken possession of by the 
“police. We fail to see any sedition in these, and we think Government will 
‘be disappointed in their purpose. Aravind Ghose is alleged to have 
» been the chief of the bomb conspiracy, and a prosecution has been started 

in 
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against him by Government. The people thinking him to be innocent started 
a fund to help him to defend himself, and we think. they did nothing 
improper in that. Gujarat has been quiet as a whole, and there has been 
nothing as yet to cause fear to the authorities, and hence itis with regret 
that we view the recent attempts made to disturb its quiet.. As far as our 
knowledge goes, there is none who wishes for autonomy completely indepen- 
dent of the British Empire. What is wantéd is the curtailment of the powers 
of the bureaucracy and the growth of a representative form of Government. 
Swardjya is the ultimate.goal, but it has to be reached through the help of 
the British and by the adoption of constitutional methods. National Educa- 
tion and swadeshi are not sedition, and itis a pity that the government of 
the country should throw obstacles in their way. ! 


40. His Excellency Sir George Clarke deserves to be warmly thanked for 
having relieved the Brahmin inhabitants of Kelshi 
Appreciation of the or- (Ratnagiri) from payment of the expenses of the 
ders of Government punitive Police quartered in the town. The memorial 
relieving the Brahmins of submitted to His Excellency in the matter seems to 
Kelshi (Ratndgir) from have convinced the authorities that the allegation 
payment of the expenses 4-sinst the Brahmins of the place that they were 
of the punitive Police © 
quartered there. not rendering sufficient assistance to the local Police 
Dnydn Prakdsh (40), in the matter of the investigation of certain murders 
29th Mar. was not well founded. The matter thus appears to 


have reached a satisfactory termination. 


41. Acorrespondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed complains against the order 

of the District Magistrate of Kaira prohibiting the 

Complaint against the Arya Samdj conference which was to be held on the 
order of the Collector of 0th, 11th and 12th of April at Chikodra, taluka 


Kaira prohibiting the Anand, district “Kaira. The reason stated in the 
Arya Samaj conference at 


rt wee te order is that the above-mentioned village and other 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 1st Surrounding villages are infected with plague, and 
Apl. with a view to preventing the spread of the epidemic, 


the conference should not be held there. But the fact 
is that there is no plague at all in the villages that are declared infected in the 
order. Again, Government never interfered in the religious gatherings of the 
people, even when the plague was raging at its highest. It is no wonder, 
then, that an order like this should create dissatisfaction amongst the’people. 


*42. “On18th January 1909, Mr. Keshao Timmaji Kulkarni, of Doddawad 
in Athni Taluka, Belgaum District, made a com- 
Complaint against @ plaint to the District Magistrate of Belgaum against 


Sub-divisional officer in Rao Bahadur Artal, the well-known Sub-divisional 
the Belgaum District. 


| ta Officer, alleging that Rao Bahadur Artal abused him, 
ee used violence by beating him, and extorted a false 
confession by threats from him. On the presentation of this complaint, the 
District Magistrate without verifying the facts mentioned therein, at once 
wrote below this complaint as follows:—‘I believe that Mr. Artal did no 


harm to the petitioner who probably deserved punishment. File.’ From 


this it appears that the District Magistrate does not think the complaint to be 
altogether groundless. An application for-revision appeal is to be filed before 
the Sessions Judge of Belgaum. Rao Bahadur Artal has come in for a good 
deal of criticism from his subordinates and the general public for his mis- 
doings ; and Government seem toconnive at his misconduct, a policy detrimental 
to the reputation for fairness of Government. We hope the present case will 
be thoroughly investigated into, and the needful will be done.”’ 


43. ‘The annual report of the Sind Police which is just published is 

invested with more than ordinary interest. At this 

Comments on the annual time ast year, thefts and burglaries were the 
report on the Sind Police. F] POS Pe i ani 

Phenix (12), 27th Mar, Order of the day in our city as well as In our province. 

: The people of Karachi were quite frightened when the 

culminating point was reached in the robbery of the mail van. A monster 

public meeting, it will be remembered by our readers, was at once held in the 

Khalikdina Hall, where both. European and Indian publicists denounced 

our effete Police, and exhorted Government to take strong measures for 
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th - Government: ‘scewal the 
“PnsHicient state of the’ Police, 88 owing to want.of funds. 
“What has been since done “the Sind Police is mere ‘patchwork. And we 
oe vs eax Seated om ine saying that even to-day the Sind Police is not in an 
 eiicient | ate. Looking fo the insecurity prevalent in the province, the 
number of ‘the “Police i is inadequate for coping with the crime. The Police 
Depart ment also badly wants a smart Detective Branch. The public feeling, 
a a eae ‘we can assure Government, is very strong on this point. The interest and 
_ the welfare of the public of Sind urgently demand some substantial improve- 
ee tient i in the Police Department. " 


~ Hducation. 


44. The report of the Director-General of Education in India on tho 
| condition of education in India for the last five years 
Comments on the quin- will be disappointing to those who consult it for 
uennial Report.of the an authoritative statement in connection with the 
irector-General of Edu- Question of free and compulsory education. In view 

pation. of the fact that this question has f ti 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), question has for some time 
30th Mar.; Sdnj Vartamdn been taken in hand by Government, it was but 
(36), 30th Mar. natural for the public to expect a pronouncement on 
the subject from the head of the Educational De- 
partment. But the report has disappointed us, and has developed a line of 
reasoning with which it is impossible to agree. The Director-General has 
indirectly tried to prove in the report that the public is not really anxious 
for free education. In support of this he has quoted the fact that even in the 
case of the Grant-in-aid Schools where the discretion in the matter of | 
fixing the. fees rests with Local Boards and Municipalities, these popular 
a - bodies have not thought proper to lower them to a nominal amount. Hence, 
iii ie-. >>- says Mr. Orange, it follows that the public are not in favour of free educa- 
2 tion. But he forgets that these bodies have not the means of making it free, 
and are completely dependent in the matter of their revenues upon Govern- 
ment. Mr. Orange again forgets that these so-called popular bodies are in no 
way independent. in the real sense of the word, as they are saddled with an 
official majority and an official president. If he nad been acquainted with all 
the circumstances of the case, Mr. Orange would never have thrown the burden 
of proof upon these local bodies. In the Bombay Presidency, at least, 
numerous applications have in the past been presented to Government by the 
lower classes, and demands made for permission by the various Municipalities 
to open free schools. One of the main reasons, it is to be noted, why the 
public has been crying for greater popular representation on these bodies has 
been that in their present officialised condition it has been impossible to make 
them properly useful in matters of education and sanitation. [The Sdn 
Yartaman writes :—The report is devoid of any interest for the public. It is 
one of those dry, lifeless, figure-giving reports which generally come from the 
Secretariat. The Director- General, however, has made some strong remarks 
here and there, which are important and which, we hope, will have salutary 
effect on those who are speaking ill of higher education in India. These 
people have been declaring that dissatisfaction in India is the work of the 
thousands of dissatisfied graduates that are being turned out every year by 
our Universities. But the Director-General in his report clearly proves by 
statistics that the number of graduates is far below that required for Govern- 
ment service and that therefore there is nothing like a large body of graduates 
seeking employment and finding none and consequently creating disorders 

in the State.] 


45. Commenting upon the letter addressed by Rao Bahadur S. K. 

- Rodda to the Bombay Government requesting the 

Comments on the pro- establishment of an Arts College at Dharwar the 

TP to —, an Arts Dhdrwdr Vritta says:—There can be no difference 

a College at Dharwar. of opinion on the desirability of an Arts College at 
Sng ee sige Vratt (112), . . . ° 

a ee Dharwar. Higher education is both. expensive and 

oC ae Ist Apl. ; Karndtak Patra | 
a @D, ad ah a source of much’ trouble to Kanarese students at 
- . present. They have also to labour under the addi- 
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tional disadvantage of living i in the midst of the Marithi-speaking population 
of Poona. The Karnatak has seven High Schools in all, and a college at Dharwar 
would open the way to the poor students passing from them to avail themselves 
of higher education. The Lingdyat students are put to a great trouble for want 
of proper boarding arrangements at Poona. The climate of Dharwar is good. 
Government can easily secure the vacated Railway buildings for the college. 
In every way, Dharwar is a convenient. centre. The financial difficulty 
has been partially solved by Rao Bahadur Rodda who has promised a lakh of 
rupees by public subscription. Government also should assist the proposed 
institution. Every other province of the Bombay Presidency has its own 
college. The people of Karnatak feel it poignantly that they should have none. 


We hope Government will supply the want. [The Karndtak Patra writes in. 


a similar strain and earnestly requests Government to establish the proposed 
college. | 


Municipalities. 


46. ‘How often we wish the Municipal Secretary were alive to the 
sanitation of the town........... The condition of the 

_ Complaint about the interior of the town gives much cause for complaint. 
inadequacy of the conser- The warning of Nature through the outbreak of 


vancy arrangements of . 
the Lérkkna Manicipslity plague last year seems to have been wiped off from 


(Sind) the memories of the authorities concerned. The 
Sind Paieiks (52), 27th point in which the natural law of sanitation is neg- 
Mar., Eng. cols. lected the most is that of cleansing privies very 


irregularly, often on every alternative day, and in 
some cases alter two or three days. There may be a few exceptions especially 
in the case of the Municipal Councillors and certain influential men. Asa 
rule, night-soil ought to be removed twice aday. But ifthe Municipality show 
its inability to do so, for want of funds, it is just and reasonable to urge the 
absolute necessity of their being cleansed at least once a day.” 


*477. “ Among the suburbs outlying the town and island of Bombay, 
which have been for some years past been utilised for 

Comments on the peti- residential quarters during the period that the epi- 
tion of the inhabitants of qemic of plague prevails in the city, is Malad. The 
Malad to the Bombay Gov- permanent population there is known to be poor. 


jecti lad 
espe ee Looe The well-to-do population is migratory and comes 


cipal ees from Bombay........... Afiatseems to have gone forth 
Kaiser-i-Hind (30), 4th in September last or earlier that the suburb of Malad 
Apl. Eng. cols. should-be a ‘notified area’ within the meaning of 


section 187 of the Bombay District Municipal Act. 
It was Objectionable in so many different ways that naturally the residents, 
permanent and temporary, petitioned Government against the suburb being 
deemed a ‘ notified area.’ ‘They instinctively surmised that such a procedure 
simply méant rural taxation. Government, of course, ignored the fact that 
such taxation would mostly fall on the temporary sojourners who being perma- 
nent residents of Bombay were already paying heavy taxes. And what may 
be the object of the taxation ? ‘To sprinkle water on village roads and put up 
a few lamp posts! As the petitioners rightly observe, Malad cannot boast of a 
sufficiency even of drinking water for the large temporary population settling 
there for a few months........... We think the petitioners had made out a good 
case against Malad being deemed a notified area.......... But, strange to say, 
the Government of Sir George Clarke gave a most lame and unsatisfactory 
reply to the petitioners. ‘The reasons urged were held to be insufficient. But 
this is the way the local Government oppress the poor population in rural areas 
and drive the thin end of the wedge of local taxation. Wethoughta considerate 
ruler of the type of Sir George Clarke would have taken pains to understand 
thoroughly the objections of the petitioners.............No wonder that the 
petitioners courageouely addressed him a second letter on 9th March. They 
sarcastically stated that it might appear that their objections and reasons were 
invited by Government simply in order to satisfy, formally and in name, the 
imposition of the law in that respect. The farce of inviting objections, with 
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baci ak , and therefore the petitioners | 
‘no response and no relief. But then — 
i must Laks We should not be | 


triguing villag als a 
Penal Code. This, we presume, will be the net 
the petition. All the same it does not put Government in any : 
amiable light. Nor does it reflect credit on them. It is pin-pricks of this 

_ chars Cter, ‘all over. the country, which have contributed so much to the 

* unrest * even among the rural masses.” 


: won 


ee 48. Owing to the abolition of the post of Assistant Political Agent in the 
re Savantwadi State, brought about by the present policy 
Ne ‘Suggestion for the of retrenchment in expenditure, the powers of the 
ey. othe of the Setanct own Superintendent will henceforth be exercised 
os vantwadi Municipality. by the Civil Medical Officer. Dr. Mehta, th 
ee Sardesdi Vijay (46), Oy the Civil Medical Officer. Dr. Mehta, the presen 
oo 94th Mar. Civil Medical Officer, is straightforward, impartial 
| 3 : : and just, and we are sure that he will never exercise 

his new powers in an improper manner. As, however, he has got other 
Me important duties to attend to, he will not find sufficient time for his new work. 
ae Under these circumstances, it would be well if a council of non-officials 
% nominated by Government or elected by the people were appointed to assist 
- him. The Savantwadi Municipality was abolished sometime back on the 
a very flimsy ground that it had failed to carry out the suggestions made by the 
| | then Political Agent. Butas the present policy of Government is to extend 
the powers of local self-government enjoyed by the people, we hope that 
« Mr. Jacob, our present popular Political Agent, who is a man of liberal views, 
at will restore the Sivantwadi Municipality. If, however, he does not approve 
a of the suggestion of reviving the defunct Municipality, we request him 
on behalf of the people to cause the existing law to be amended so as to 
enable him to appoint a council like the one suggested above to assist the 
‘Town Superintendent. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


a pe Sa Oriental Translator to Government. 


: . : Office of the Orvental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 8th April 1909. | / 
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50 | Larkdna Gazette ... ...| Larkana (Sind) ...} Do. “a ...| Premchand Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 
| 24. 
51 | Musdfir.... si .../ Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. oss ...| Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ...|! 1,800 
52} Sind Patrika §... __...| Larkdna(Sind) ...| Do. w» eee Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 350 
58 | Sind Shewak ..._...! Naushahro Froze| Do. .... «| Tolaram Menghraj ... 4. uns ws | = 500 
(Hyderabad, Sind). oe 
54 | Sindhi ee “te .».| Sukkur (Sind) _....}_ Do. ene ...| Virumal Begrdj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 85 ...} 1,000 
55 Sookhree ... ..._—...| Kar&chi (Sind) ....| Do. ...._...| Jamatmal Lalchand; 37... .. ...1. 400 
AnGLO-TELEGU. : 
56 | Andhra Patrika ... ...,Bombay ... ...| Weekly... —... gros pe ae caamnma Rao; (Madrasi Brah-| 2,000 
, man); 40. 
EnauisH, Mara’rat anp 
GugaRa TI, 
57 Baroda Vatsal ... .... Baroda ... ...| Weekly... _...| RAmji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 74.) 1,199 
68 | Hind Vijayi ... ~~ «| Do. SES Be se ia Dekyeean Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania);} 600 
59 sess ove] Weekly... _—.s,| &. Naronha ; Portuguese ; 35 ee ae eo 
+ ow ««s| Daily Be ...| Kazi Ismaéil Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamma-; 1,500 


i, ‘ 


ey “No, Name of Publication. | Woe Pai, Edition. . Name, caste and age of Editor. a a 
GusaRra’t1—continued. | | 
61 | Bharat Vijaya ....  ...| Baroda ...% | Weekly ...  ...| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Toldkia| About 
| Brahman) ; 28. , 600 
62 | Bombay Samachar .»-| Bombay ... oso] MLLY ete on] K osru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;; 4,400 
rsi ; 41. 
i 68 | Broach Samdchér | Broach... «| Weekly... <<] Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 58  ...| 400 
6h | Cobia in: ast Mba oss a De. Se ke Dézmji pil Shih; Hindu (Visa Oswdl| 1,500 
| | ania) ; 33. 
65 | Din Mani ... oe «| Broach eof Do. aes ...| Nathalal Rangildas (Bania). 200 . 
| ) 
66 | Gujarat... ase .»-| Nadiad (Kaira) ...} Do. ove pee "an: Bapuji ; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
Bania) ; 28. 
. 67 | Hind Swarajya ... .»-| Bombay... A eae # es «| Harakl4l Javerchand Shd4h Shrawak;} 1,000 
; | (Bania) ; 22. 
68 | Hind Swardajya ... .--| Surat ave ee} Do, eee ove ‘Bania) Mulji Sh4h; Hindu (Khadaith) 2,500 
: Bania) ; 25. 
69 | Islam Gazette... ...| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. ose .-.| Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
ve 8 State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
70 | Jain Vijaya = ...| Bombay ... sco] 00. ove ...| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dads Shrimélij 1,000 
| } Bania) ; 27. : 
71 | Kaira Times bas ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. sua -y-| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 300 
28. : : 
72 | Kaira Vartaman ... ..-| Kaira ae oof - DO oi ...| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 12C 
56. 
73 |Kathiaw4r and Mahi) Sddra i“ ee «+ eee} MotilAl Chhotdél4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. | | 
74 | Kathidwar Samachar -— ...| Ahmedabad «| Do. oes ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
75 | Khabardar or ...| Bombay... ooef DO. vee »..| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. | 
76 | Loka Mitra oes a BI Se -»-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhostu. Manekji Barjforji Minocheher-| 1,000 
Homyji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
77 | Navsari Patrika ... ove) NN@VSATL — eee «oo Weekly... ...| Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdd4s Parekh ; 500 
. Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
78 | Navsdri Prakash ... sect IOs = soot > Do, sa »..| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60... 800 
79 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad con oe Ys ees ..-| Ncorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 950 
80 | Praja Mitra ose ose} SMTROM Vi, -»»| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 
81 | Praja Pokar se = wee) Surat soos wea] WOCKIY ces. eee} ERORIMRBH Jamenhedy ; Pirsi46.. ... sv 475 
82 | Rajasthan and Indian! Ahmedabad osst  O .» ° ee| Hirdl4l Vardhaman Sh4k (Visa Shriméli} 1,500 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 
83. | Samalochak wi .»0| BOMDBY see ee-| 1 ri- Monthly ...| Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati) 500 
Brahmin) ; 48. 
84 | Sami Sanj.... «ee ol as 000 ee+| Daily ‘es ...| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbaén, M.A.; Parsi;} 1,600 
33. : 
85 | Satya Vakta ase oso] 0. ove .--| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal MHarivithaldds; Hindu (Das 550 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 
86 | Shakti ... «+= «| Surat + eee] Weekly ...  ...| Manvantrai Madanrai JRayji; Hindu| 1,200 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 
7 | Shri Saydji Gazette e Baroda =... eee Do, “ia ...| Maganlal Bhawnagri ; Madh Bania; 40 ...} 1,000 
g8 | Surat Akhbar... —«..{_ Do. oe ee: ess eee] Phirozshéh Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 av 800 
s9 | Swadesh Mitra... ..) Karachi... se«| Do. oes ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 800 
90 | Vande Mataram ... __...| Baroda __... es+| Do. «| Nanalal Chhotalal Shroff; Hindu (Bania) ; 900 
25. 
91 | Vasant ... .. — «..| Ahmedabad ---| Monthly... ....| A’‘nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
LL.B.; Hindu, 
HINDI. 
92 | Bharat... ee ...| Bombay ... «| Weekly = a .| Gauri shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400 
| 30. 
93 |Shri Dnyansagar Sama-| Do. on »-| Fortnightly ...| Janakprasid Laboorém; Hindu (Kanya- 800 
char. kubja Brahman) ; 31. 
94 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Do. bie eo} Weekly... .».| Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brahmin) ;} 6,200 
char. 40. 
KANARESE. é 
95 | Digvijay4 ... ‘iia .-.| Gadag (Dharwar) ...;| Weekly... ...| Shankrépa Gudiydppa Basrimara; Hindu 150 
Hae : - (Devang) ; 40. ; 
93 | Kannad Kesari ....  ...| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. ees =~ ost Bindu’ Narayan Mutalik Desai; Hindu| 1,000 
| | (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 36. 
97 .Karnétak Patrd andj Dharwar" ... ini “ ...| K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
Chandrodayé. 3 man); 25. | 
| eee, 
con 18—2 
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107 


108 
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Bhala 


Bhagwa Zenda 
Belgaum Samachar 


Chandrakant 


Chandrodayi 
Chikitsak ... 


Dharma 


Dharwar Vritt 


Dinbandhu 


Dnyan Chakshu 


Dnyan Sagar 


Hindu Punch are 


Itihas Sangraha ... 
Jagadddarsh 


Jagad Vritt 
Kal... 
Kalpatarnu ... se 


Kaémgar Samachar 


Karmanuk... 


Kesari* 


Khabardar 


Khéndesh Vaibhav 
Kumtha Vritt 
Madhukar... 
Maharashtra Vritt 

Moda Vritt 


Khaéndesh Samackar 
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° 
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Dhulia (West Khén-| 
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Ratnégiri ... 
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Wai (Satara) a 
Belgaum ... vl 


Chikodi‘ (Belgaum) . 


we 


| Chiplun (Ratna- 
girl). | 
: Beigaum ... ‘ e 


Wai (Satara) * 
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| Bombay ... 
Poona ea poe 


Kolhapur 
Thana 


Bombay 
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Bombay 


Poona us ‘ 


Sholapur 
Bombay 


Poona 


Pérola (East Khén- 
desh). 


desh). 
.| Kumtha (Kanara) 
-| Satdra is 


2 
& 
e 
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Dhulia (West Khén- 


month. 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


sd 


Published thrice a 


ees 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 


Weekly. 
’ ters 


in Modi 


(Printed 
charac- 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 
Do. 


ee 


eee 


eee 


eee 


Ga R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar ; 


Gurur4o Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 


Gaurishankar Ramprasad ; 


man); 42. 
Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Dhondo Kashindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdéhman) ; 26. 


Damodar Laxman Upasani ; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


Hari Dharmardj Gandhi: 
31. 


Hindu (Vani) ; 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 27. 


ee 


Hari Bhikaéji Samant ; 


Hindn (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 42. 


Hindu 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Hindu 


| 
| 
| 
' 


(1) Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; 
(Maratha) ; 48. 


Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan. 
Brahman) ; 45. 
a a Shdhane ; 
man) ; 33. 

Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 . 


Hindu (Karhada Brah- 


‘Waman Govind Sapkar ; 
Brahman) ; 50. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; 
Brahman); 44. 
Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; 
pawan Bréhman) ; 42. 
Dattatriya Balvant Parasnis; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
Kashinath Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

F, F. Gordan & Co. 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Hindu iidranenl 
Hindu Chit- 
Hindu 


A 


Sadaéshiv iuaxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. 
Hindu (Chitpaéwan Bréhman) : 26. 

Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 51. 
Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34 

Han Narayan Apte; 
Brahman) ; 41. 


} 


: 
Hindu 
| 
Hindu (Chitpawan' 


Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, 


B.A. 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; | 


36. | 


Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 21. 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak ; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Yadav Balkrishna  Upasani; | 
(Deshasth Braéhman) ; 42. | 

Laxman Baburao Hegde : ; Hindu (Gowd' 
Saraswat) ; 52. 

Janardhan Nardyan Kulkarni; 
(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 32. 

Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; ; Hindu (Maré4- 
tha) ; 24. 


Hindu 


Brahman) ; 29. 


Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan | 
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| Name, caste and age of Hditor. 


135 


137 


163 
164 


165 
166 
167 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumukshu 
Nasik Vritt 
Nydya Sindhu 
Paisa Fund 
Pandhari Mitra 


Prabhat... 


Maratui—continued.’ 


Prabodh Chandrika 


Pragati... 
Prakash ... 
Eta sé 
PUGDAT . ss 
Rashtramukh 
Samalochak ~¢ 
Saty’ Shodhak 


Shivaji Vijaya 


Sholapur Samachar 


Shri Sayaji Vijay 


Shri Saraswati Mandir 


Shri Shahu 
Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak ... 


Sumant ... 


Vande Mataram 


Vicnart sa 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasar... 
Vyapari... 


Warkari ... 


SINDI. 
A'ft&b-1-Sind 
Khairkhah 


Prabhat... 
Sind Sudhar 


Sind Kesari 


fee 


Where Published 
--| Bombay ... ae 
Do. 
...| Poona ese se 
.-| Nasik ose eve 
...| Ahmednagar ee 
...| Bombay ... soe 
..| Pandharpur (Shola- 
pur). 
...| Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 
...| Jalgaon (Kast Khan- 
desh). 
...| Kolhapur ... ey 
...-| Satara ve ‘is 
...| Islampur (Satara)... 
oss) DALOUS.. - ves ‘ 
...| Mahad (Kolaba) .. 
.--| Hubli (Dharwar) ... 
..-| Ratnagiri ... if 
---| Sholapur ... jes 
--| Do. soe vies 
---| Bombay... ‘ae 
oof DO. ae vue 
---| Satara an vu 
«| Do. ‘na : 
Pen (Kolaba) ie 
---| Poona oe i 
---| Karad (Satara) ... 
-»-| Poona a ae 
...| Karwar (Kanara) ... 
---| Bombay ... ‘a 
---| Wai (Satara) xe 
---| Poona on ve 
-»-| Pandharpur (Shol4- 
pur). 
---| Sukkur (Sind) — ... 
..-| Larkhana (Sind) 
.»-| Hyderabad (Sind)... 
---| Karachi (Sind)... 
.--| Shikdrpur (Sind) 


Do. 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Monthly 

Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Thrice a month 


Monthly 
Weekly 
Do. 
O 
Do. 
Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly 


Thrice a month 


Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. a 
Fortnightly 
Weekly... 
Do. res 
Bi-weekly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. ee 


...,Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Ee 
$ afte 


|| Vaman Hari 


.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 
| Viniyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 


Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; 
Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 39. 


Do. do. “te 


rs 
‘Lakshuman Rémchandra  Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brdhman) ; 35. 


(Hindu 


Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu — 
Brahman) ; 24. 


Waman Shridhar Kukde ; 
Brahman) ; 34. 


Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bradhman) ; 38. 


Govind Sakharam Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, BB. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 
Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman) ; 44. 
Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 
Jain) ; age 45. 
Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brabman) ; 33. 
Wasudev Damodar Mundale ; 
hada Brahman) ; 30. 
Vasudev Purshottam Sathe ; 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 
Balkrishna Raéoji Palwankar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 
Shridhar Hari Limaye ; 
Brahman) ; 27. 
Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50.. 


Hindu (Puncham 


Hindu (Kar- 


Hindu (Dak- 


Hindu (Chitpawan 
Hindu 


Manager being Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
Mahadev Keshav Kale; 

wan Brahman) ; 40. 
Dhavle ; 

Brahman) ; 28. 
Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale ; 

(ChitpAwan Brahman). 


Hindu (Chitpa- 
Hindu (Karhada 
Hindu 


wan Bréhman) ; 50. 


(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 41. 

Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 

man ; 30. 

Hari Raghunath Bhagwat ; 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 

(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni si 

(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Bréhman). 

Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 

Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man);42, © 


Hindu (Chit- 


Vitbal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu abreren 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Shaéms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 


madan (Abro) ; 24. 
Hakim Dharamsing ‘Tahilsing; Hindu 


(Khatri) ; 35. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 ... 
Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Chelérdm Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43, 


Hindu (Deshasth| 
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Hakitn. Mahomed Abdul Hamid: Farrukh| 1,200 

- Dehldvi ; ‘Muhammadan ; 55. 

Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
uhammadan ; 50. | 


Munshi Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig ; 
| Of Ganpore; 40, 


Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali ;,Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Dawood Ali ; Muhammadan ; 86 ... 


Sultén-ul-Akhbér HS | | .-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehaélvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


, : | 
Urdu Daily | Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja ; 
33. 7 


Gosara‘T1 anpD Hipr. 


Jain | | Bhégubhéi Fatechand Kéarbhéri; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Jain Mitra | Gopdldés Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ; 
38. 


Mara’tut anp Ka’NARESE . 


Chandrika ... Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
‘Brahman) ; 35. 7 


‘Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
| printed in italics. 


' B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number,of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. | 

C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that ‘adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (Fi = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule’ has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—@ 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
' proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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No. 63(a) Budhi Prakash (Gujarati). 
No. 68 has ceased to be published. 
No, 170(a) Hufide Rozgar (Urdu). 
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ie 1K  Bxperionce ina repeatedly proved the sealiiuai of hiding: any 
comments on the telegraphic summary of a debate 
Comments of Mr. Bal- in Parliament on Indian affairs. If the main senti- 


four’s withdrawal of oppo- that 
biting bh tha India Counaile ment that pervaded Mr. Balfour’s speech was 


Bill. 
Bill, which he admitted to have met with hearty 
I dz t 5 . ° e 
10th hal Spectator (6), approval in this country, and that his party would 


not accept the responsibility for the Bill, we can 
hardly congratulate either the party or its leader on an attitude so unexpected 
and so unintelligible. In the first place, parties in England constitute them- 
selves without reference to any policy in the-governance of India. Lord 
Morley’s policy has never been discussed at any election. It has the hearty 
approval of a Viceroy who was appointed by Mr. Balfour’s own party—practi- 
cally by Mr. Balfour himself. It is difficult to believe that the leader of the 
Opposition could have intended to pass what virtually amounts to a censure 
on the policy of his own nominee. We prefer to wait for the full text of the 
speech. Weare almost sure that the context of the remarks that have been 
telegraphed will place Mr. Balfour’s apparent meaning in a different light. 
Considering the criticism passed on some of the features of the Bill by two 
ex-Viceroys of the influence possessed by Lord Lansdowne and Lord Curzon, 
we can easily believe that Mr. Balfour also wished to associate himself 
with the warning proceeding from such weighty sources. But having 
admitted that the contemplated concessions had put the educated classes in 
India in good humour, a statesman of Mr. Balfour’s position could hardly 
have intended to disapprove totally of a policy which had been attended with 
such happy results. The Britisher is a worshipper of success, and a test 
which has commended itself to a moralist of Lord Morley’s stamp could not 
have been condemned by Mr. Balfour. There is apparently an impression 
among his followers that the reforms are really a surrender made to agitation 
out of fear and out of a desire to pacify the forward party at any cost. From 
a policy of this kind, as understood by Mr. Balfour, he may have dissociated 
himself.” 


a Mr. Balfour's attitude in regard to the India Councils Bill had little 
in it either to annoy or offend us. Both the Leader 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 6th of the Opposition and Harl Percy, as the spokesmen 
Apl., Eng. cols. of the traditional Conservative view regarding India, 
declined to assume any responsibility about the 
Bill........... There is nothing that rings so much in our ears to-day as the 
hopeful words of Gladstone, nearly twenty years ago, about Lord Cross’s Bill 
paving the way to a ‘direct and living’ representation of the people of India. 
Mr. Gladstone was then in Opposition. Cannot Mr. Balfour, taking his great 
example, send us, on behalf of the present Opposition, the Conservative Party, 
an assurance that, whatever the exigencies of Party warfare may have com- 
pelled them to do, a3 Hnglishmen they will not be less anxious to take 
occasion to Carry the policy initiated by the present Liberal Government to its 
legitimate conclusion ? In India, henceforth, there can be no half-way house 
between autocracy and parliamentary institutions........... The true con- 
tinuity of policy henceforth must be the continuity of progress, of wider 
opportunities for the people; and Indians would be happy to record the 
assurance that the great step forward that has been taken by Lord Morley 
and his Party has been applauded and endorsed by their Opponents and that 
when they come into office they will not be averse to carrying their predeces- 
sor’s great work of conciliation and emancipation to its legitimate conclusion.” 


s. “20 question had been started many a time whether Liberals or 

| Conservatives are good for India, or whether India 

Oriental Review (11), ought to look to no particular party but to the British 
Tth Apl. people themselves for the safeguarding of her 
interests, Differences of opinion are observed even 
among leaders of Indian thought themselves.......... Though in the first 


years of the Liberal Government there was no particular cause for rejoicing 


he disapproved of the policy of the Indian Councils . 
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RS a a not got evidence to this effect, we must assume that the narrow- 
2 a ane ness of the views he expressed at the time of the passing of the second reading 
_ of the Bill in the House of Commons represents the feelings of the 
_. Gonservative party.......... This will perhaps indicate what we may expect 


from Mr. Balfour and his party if they succeed at the next general 


election. If Mr. Balfour fights shy of reforms, what panacea, has he got for 


Indian unrest? Perhaps ‘coercive measures’ for which he and his party 
are crying themselves hoarse and against which Mr. Birrell has up to now 
stood so manfully.” 


4. “This year’s Budget Debate brings to us a couple of memorable 
7 uttexances, among the most important ever heard on 
Comments onthe debate the assembly’ s floor. One came from the energetic 


on the Indian Budget. new member from the Central Provinces, Mr. Dada- 
Gujarati Panch (27), bhoy,and the other was delivered by that well-known 
4th Apl., Eng. cols. Congress leader and patriot, Mr. Gokhale.......... 


Mr. Dadabhoy’s speech was the pouring out of his 
very heart against the racial distinctions proposed to be made by Lord 
Morley’s Government, in the new schemes for the expansion of Legislative 
Councils.......... What Mr. Dadabhoy contended against was the division 
of electoral platforms, and he rightly feared that in minor details the scheme 
was liable to misconstruction. All the Hindus,—and among them are the 
nationalists, constitutionalists, and loyalists—most of the Parsis, and some 
of the highly intelligent Muhammadans, are in favour of giving up race-dis- 
tinctions, and this must appeal to those ‘at least who are disinterested enough 
and view the problem from the higher standpoint of national evolution. The. 
justice and righteousness of Mr. Dadabhoy’s contentions therefore cannot. 
even for a moment be doubted. But in view of the inter-racial feelings that 
the contest breeds, it is but meet that some middle course should be found 
out and that the seeds of disunion that are being sown broadcast. should be 
destroyed before they germinate. Mr. Gokhale, too, was therefore quite in 
the right when he advised his fellow- countrymen. that after all it was not 


80 great a matter, in view of the present state of things. He admitted the 


existence of the grievance, but he said that his countrymen could find room 
therein for mutual concessions rather than recriminations. The measure 
could at the best be a temporary one and time would put everything right. 
We some time back said that there were many real grievances and annoyances 
which required hand-in-hand work. The treatment of Indians in the 
Colonies, the propagation of the swadesht movement, the economic drain of 
the wealth of the country, the Railway and Military charges, and the ever- 
increasing poverty of the masses, all these matters are such as to require the 
support not of one race or province, but the united strength of all the Indian 
peoples of all the provinces and states.......... With a huge majority of 
India’s children not having one full meal a day, with its educated classes 
intent only upon eking but the means of their livelihood, its womanhood imbedded 
in ignorance, superstition, sloth and weakness—with these grave and other 
still graver diseases stunting its humanity and its spirituality,—it is only a 
wonder how India has so long been able ta pull on!” 


5. “The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s speech in the Viceregal Council 
must go a long way towards putting an end to the 

Indian Spectator (5), agitation which has been set up in more than one 
10th Ay. ‘province against the creation of special Muham- 
madan electorates. It must also show to Goverment 

in which direotion the true solution of the difficulty lies. For the present 
His Excellency the Viceroy, at any rate, is unwilling to be drawn into any 
definite statement of policy as regards details, and his resolve is prudent and 
| commendable. The Hindu Sabha at “Lahore introduced in its address of 
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is, 
welcome the controversial topic of Muhammandan representation, and. His 
Excellency protested that. ‘he hardly expected in the midst of the cordiality 
of his reception to be called upon to partake of the feast of contentious deli- 
cacies they had spread before him, which he ventured to think might have 
reached him in a more edible condition if previously submitted to the examin- 
ation of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor.’ This raises the somewhat 
delicate question, what should be the contents of an address of welcome ? 
The usual impression is. that an address of welcome to His Excellency the 
Viceroy need not contain mere protestations ‘of loyalty and congratulations 
on any good that is done, but may also bring to His Excellency’s notice any ‘Te. 
grievance of sufficient importance. The question of special representation of iia 
classes is not one of local, but of general, importance. The Viceroy’s admoni- a 
tion must have referred more particularly to other controversial topics than 7 Ay 
this. On the much vexed question of class representation His Excellency if 
contented himself with saying that even-handed justice between the many 
communities of India cannot be secured on a numerical basis. To stop at 
this negative assertion is the wisest course for the Government to follow. 
To enumerate the various considerations on which justice should be based 
would be raising side-issues, which ought really to be left to the discretion of 
local authorities to settle, at least in the first instance. If it is not possible to 
secure justice to all communities on a numerical basis, the converse feat is 
equally difficult of accomplishment, namely, that of fixing a numerical pro- 
portion of seats in elective assemblies to represent the relative importance of } 
the various communities. Government are credited with an imtention of ) 
attempting this latter feat, and hence the agitation. The Government, | 
however, do not mean the Viceroy, and we are glad to see that the Viceroy ne 
does not wish to commit himself more than he has done on the question 
of class representaticn.”’ 


6. “Itseems that the criticism of Mr. Dadabhai of Nagpur, which 
was resented by the officials, offers suggestions 

a eo (34), 4th Which deserved a better reception. If if is the 
ated famines and droughts that upset the Budget 
estimates, then the most natural thing to do is to extend irrigation works as 
widely as possible, so that almost the whole country may be practically inde- 
pendent of variations in the autumnal rainfall. Instead of spending 15 crores 
and more on Railways and a crore or so on irrigation works, there ought to be 
a sustained and vigorous policy of having irrigation works all over the land, 
and the necessary money ought to come out of the loans that are now 
engrossed by the Railways. It is well known thats the Chambers of Anglo- 
Indian merchants do not favour this course. Railways enable them to carry 
away cheaply the raw produce which this country exports, and they do not 
ause to consider the question whether their trade will not expand greatly 
if the country could produce more.......... Sir Harvey Adamson’s appeal 
to the public to co-operate with the Police will, we hope, be adequately 
responded to.” The present estrangement between the Police and the 
people is admitted by all, but it is rot right to lay all the blame on 
the people...... .... Instead of asking the people to co-operate with the Ht 
Police more readily and reading them a homily on the duties of citizen- Hh 
ship, the Home member might have more profitably enjoined on all the heads iP 
of the Police the duty of cultivating friendly relations with the people and of i” 
abstaining from getting up false cases or securing false evidence.” eh 
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7. In view of the demand made in and out of the Imperial Council 

for the appointment of an independent Commission to 3 ail. 

Comments on the refu- reconsider and re-arrange the currency policy of the aii 

sal of the Finance Minis- Government of India, it is deplorable that Sir Guy Hi 

ter to appoint a CommMis- Fleetwood Wilson, though recognising the justice of 

sion of gt pe ge the comments of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, should 

: a have dismissed the demand as unnecessary and likely 
ernment. | ; ; és 

Bombay Samdchdr (62), to add to the country’s burdens. ‘The Finance Minis- 

Gth Apl. ter’s declaration that the recent Government experi- 

ence would enable the authorities to regulate the rate 


of exchange and the early prospect of improvement in trade would facilitate 
con 52—4 


+7) a 9 


66 the cou try out-of the difficulties which the 
rain. The reason adduced by the Finance 

SAID ISEE Spel fusing the Gathinission: of inquiry is scarcely convincing; - 
for it is a con omnr nmo aon beli ‘that the existing high prices are at-the bottom 
due to t aioe flated rupee coinage and the falling off in the foreign trade of the 
country 18 als x" ct attributed tothe same cause. It is well-known that 


and the si! aie has been 80 eotniplicated that special measures are needed 
0 bring it back to the normal. Among the economic experts in India, there 
is a concensus of opinion that unless special steps are taken, there is no likeli- 
hood of the situation beingimproved. There exists much difference of opinion 
among experts as to the particular measures to be adopted for the eradication of 
the evil. Among the measures suggested there are some which are far 
from practicable, while with regard to others it is uncertain if they would 
prove efficacious enough. For instance, the majority are in favour of 
increasing the Gold Standard Reserve and of accumulating the profits derived 
from the free coinage of silver. The increase in the Gold Standard Reserve 
depends on the profits made by mints; and hence if the latter are not thrown 
to the coinage of silver, howis the Reserve to increase? Again, though 
the authorities and the mercantile community would hold the same opinion 
in regard to the encouragement of indigenous industries and the non- 
augmentation of Government debt held on gold security, yet it seems 
difficult for them to carry out their intentions. Still more complicated 
‘1s the question of increasing the import duty on silver and_ practically 
limiting the issue of silver coinage. In order that the currency policy 
may receive the desired stability and exchange made steady at one 
shilling four pence without being exposed to dangerous fluctuations, it is 
incumbent upon the authorities to find a way out of the present complications 
so as to ensure peace of mind to the public. Besides, it 1s necessary to mark 
the. effect of currency on the inflation of prices. Though the Finance Minis- 
ter refrained from making a specific declaration with regard to this point, he 
indirectly acknowledged the justice of the demand. Under these circumstances, 
it is to be regretted that the Government of India should have fought 
shy of a Commission to inquire into the whole currency question and 
avoided the means of setting at rest serious complications. We hope 
that on a further consideration of the question the Government would realise 
the necessity of appointing such a Commission and accede to the popular 
demand for it. 


*8. “At the present’ hour it is most interesting and important to know 
Kajser-i-Hind (30) whether the prevailing high prices are not the effects 
11th Apl., Eng. cols. ’ among other things of the disastrous Currency policy of 
: the Government. The Finance Minister adroitly 
shirked this great problem and the question of inquiry into it by an expert 

Committee under the hollow plea that the question is still ‘under consideration ’ 
by the Secretary of State! The fact is that its conscience has made the Govern- 
ment a coward. It mortally dreads such an investigation, feeling uncomfort- 
ably conscious of the fact that the inquiry will bring into discredit the whole of 
, mischievous Currency policy it has forced on the country, at the behest of a 
microscopic alien minority of European traders, regardless of the loud protests 
of millions of the permanent population. But we may inform the reader 
that what.the Finance Minister and the Government shirk to do has 
been courageously done for the Indian public already by Mr. J. M. Keynes 
in the Economic Journal of last month. Mr. Keynes is of the same opinion 
as ourselves, namely, that it is the overcoinage of rupees principally which 
is the root cause of the present high prices—a fact which the Honourable 

Mr. Gokhale also pointedly emphasised in his budget speech.” 


9. “The Budget debate inthe Supreme Council last week elicited some 

: speeches from our countrymen, of which India has 
oa : ee — reason to be proud. Notable among these are the 
in sdaikion cidlneed ator (5) efforts of the Honourable Messrs. Gokhale and 
10th Apl ’ Dadabhai. It’ would be no disparagement of these 
; eloquent utterances, however, to say that Sir E. Baker’s 
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criticism of the Budget was more effective and no less appropriate Con- 
sidering the position of the speaker, the occasion, and the character of the 
assembly he had to address, Sir Edward’s warning, as he modestly called it, 
has & significance all its own. Hedid not wish to blame anybody. All he 
did was to express, surprise at the Railway Administration spending more 
than their income during the year. This is what critics, not necessarily 
medical, describe as laying the finger on the-sore spot.’ 


10. Among the various suggestions made by the Decentralisation Com- 
mission in their report, the most striking is that 
Alleged advantages of regarding the grant of special powers to the Provin- 
allowing Provincial Gov- cial Governments to impose taxation and to keep 
pegs dlited ‘vaise thelr their means of revenue quite separate from those of 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), the Imperial Government. We trust the Secretary 
6th Apl. of State will advise His Majesty to put this suggest- 
ion into practice, in case the popular element is 
strengthened in the Legislative Councils. And now with the new scheme 
of Lord Morley giving an increased representation to the people on the 
Legislative Councils and wider powers in connection with the Budget, it 
will be a wise step on the part of the Imperial Government to provide 
the Provincial Governments with independent means of raising revenue. 
The existing system is unfair alike to the Imperial and to the Provincial 
Governments. The granting of independent powers to the Provincial 
Government in the matter of raising revenue will result in the creation 
of a healthy spirit of competition between the various Provincial Govern- 
ments in industrial matters. This will clearly have the effect of strengthen- 
ing the Imperial Government’s means of revenue. As the report says, 
“the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces desires to have larger 
powers in the direction of subsidising commercial ventures likely to in- 
troduce a new industry in the Province’. None can deny the wisdom of 
this demand of his, and if every one of the Provincial Governments were to 
take in hand one industry each, the face of India would be changed within 
the space of a decade. 3 


*11,. “A curious function fell to the lot of the Viceroy to perform 

at Lahore while on his way from Calcutta to Simla. 

ors the it was to receive three separate addresses from 
ie Gee the three. principal public bodies of the Punjab and 
Hindu Sabha of Lahore. to reply to all the three in one speech. One of these 
Mahratta (9), 11th bodies was the Hindu Sabha, another was the Mus- 
Apl. lim League and the third the Sikh community. It 
iia is impossible to imagine three other communities in 
India with greater mental distance between them and with claims more 
antagonistic to one another than the Musalmans, the Hindus and the 
Sikhs........... But the responsibility of dealing out even-handed justice to 
communities like these is difficult in full proportion to the glory of receiving 
their homage and allegiance ; andthe Viceroy appears to have been nearly 
oppressed by asense of this very responsibility in his reply. . The task of 
facing the music, and specially such music as was made in this case by the 
triple address, was an unenviable task; and Lord Minto was ill at ease in 
performing it. ‘This was his first visit to the city which has the honour of being 
the scene of the first unjustifiable measure of repression for which the Viceroy 
was responsible, namely the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai. Andit is on the 
occasion of this first visit that the Viceroy has been reminded very pointedly 
that the boast of the British Government about even-handed justice is a hollow 
boast. ‘The Viceroy evidently collapsed in his attempt to prove the reforms 
as being a measure of only even-handed justice and nothing more; and his 
taunt to the Hindu Sabba that they had not even the grace to thank him for 
the appointment of the Honourable Mr. 8. P. Sinh as Law Member of the 
Government of India was an indication of the fact that His Excellency had 
nearly lost his temper, an uncommon thing with Lord Minto. The only 
maxim on which Lord Minto could rely in his reply to the Hindu Sabha 
against the charge of partiality was that even-handed representation could not 
be secured on a numerical basis......... We are afraid the Viceroy was pain- 
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inces where t ndu-Muhammadan question is most acute, are against him 
,.seee With such opinions on record, with the Viceroy’s own reply to the Muham- 
aadan deputation two years ago on record, it is not easy for him to defend 
the introduction of the racial element in elections, though it may be, we admit, 
that he himself has yielded under pressure. Of course, it is a little unpleasant 
- that such sentiments as the address of the Hindu Sabha contained should have 
to be spoken out to the face of the Vicefoy when he was being received for the 
first time. But on the whole it is to be preferred that these sentiments were 
expressed rather than that they should be withheld. When, asthe Hindu Sabha 
expressly said, there was no question of loyalty, when the Sabha openly expres- 
sed abhorrence of anarchist outrages and offered to do anything for the British 
Government, there was no harm if the Sabha indulged.in a little plain speak- 
ing and told the Viceroy that they would rather forego the benefit of the 
Reform scheme than have it under such unjust and demoralising conditions. 
Rose-water is good, but plain speaking is better; and even in a Viceregal 
reception, you need not have only ‘ rose-water, rose-water all the way !’” 


12. ‘We always thought that His Excellency Lord Minto was too 

Teor ae ig 11) cool-headed to be led away by feelings of the 

nie “1+ moment and too shrewd to fall into traps laid by 

i partisans ofa particular cause. Unfortunately he 

seems to have lost his coolness and shrewdness in his recent visit to Lahore. 

The Hindu Sabha, a prominent public body of lahore, presented an address 

to His ‘Excellency Lord Minto as so many other bodies did, but the address. 

was presented:directly, without being first submitted to His Honour Sir ;Louis. 

Dane, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. This seems to have: given 

umbrage to the local authorities and to His Excellency the Viceroy also, who 

took the first opportunity in his reply to administer a rebuke. But the matter 

did not end there. Whether it was due to this offence to the local gods or to 

‘the party of great political importance’ (as the Moslem League would call 

the Muhammadan community), His Exceliency was in no merry mood and 

he read a sermon on the inadvisability of introducing political matters in the 

address. The word ‘political’ is such an elastic one that it can be made to 

Paes ae assume any meaning. Is the introduction, by the Muhammadans, into 

fF 4 their addresses of a request to look into their rights political? In fact every 

on appeal to the ruling authorities is more or less political in its aspect. How is. 

then the address presented by the Hindu Sabha to be condemned as political 

and tabooed as ‘a dish of contentions’? We should think that it is the best 

occasion to represent the grievances of a class or a community when the head of a 

~ Province or of the Indian Empire, as the case may be, goes a-touring to various. 

parts of the country........... [tis nota statesmanlike course tosnub such well- 

meant efforts. We need not, we think, call attention to the danger underlying 

such a ‘snub,’ however glad a certain section of the Press may be feeling at it - 

for it was such snubs which were responsible for the unfortunate campaign 

_agaimst the system of ‘petitioning’. Aninvidious distinction again is some- 

times observed between the reception accorded to different deputations. and 

addresses.. The distinction may not have been intended by the authorities 

themselves, but it is there and the public notice it. While Lord Curzon 

refused to receive Sir Henry Cotton in his capacity of President of the 

i. ll Congress, he welcomed the Chamber of Commerce deputation. His Excellency 

| ie Lord Minto also warmly welcomed the Muhammadan deputation at Simla—an 

a event which is yet often recalled by the Government and the Muhammadans. 

With such examples before us we cannot but regard it as unfortunate that 
the Hindu Sabha of Lahore was given an unmerited snub and rebuke.” 


*18. “Generosity, kindness and serenity have become so intimately 
Sao erases. o, associated with viceregal pronouncements nowadays 
Indian Social Reformer that many people, without perusing the address 
(4), 11th Apl. . which provoked the slight impatience discernible. 
ager es -- in Lord Minto’s reply, were ready to assume that tho 
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Hindt' Association of Lahore had badly blundered. The assumption turns 


out to be correct. The omission of all reference to the appointment for the first 
time of an Indian to the Viceroy’s Executive Council strikes us as betraying 
a total lack of political perspective and, taken together with the general tone 
of complaint of the address, it, might have struck His Excellency as being 
inexcusably unfair to Government. The Association, too, might have refrained 
from suggesting that they would rather that the reforms were not adopted than 
have sectional representation granted to the Muhammadans. His Excellency 
rightly pointed out that the most thoughtful Hindu opinion did not endorse 
this view. At the same time, we are sure that, if Lord Minto had sufficiently 
realised that the Punjab Hindus had some excuse in the frankly sectional 
attitude of their Muhammadan neighbours, he would have couched his rebuke 
in even more soothing language. We have condemned the Punjab attitude 
as short-sighted and unwise on more than one occasion. But we see 
no more reason to be irritated by it than by similar assertions, of other com- 
munities, except that the Hindus as a community are rightly expected to take 
a broader view of things than other politically less advanced communities. The 
Hindus in the Punjab are in the position of a minority and the attitude of the 
Muhammadan majority in the province does not seem to approximate to that 
of the most thoughtful Hindu opinion elsewhere as regards concession to 
minorities. This is, however, only an excuse and not a justification of the 
action of the Hindu Association in thrusting on the Viceroy a highly contro- 
versial document in the course of a welcome address.” 


14. “ Weare afraid that the Viceroy is not fully informed of the intensity 
we of the feelings of racial and communal distrust and 

Apl Hag cols, |. jealousy which has been reached in the Punjab, and 
: ies that His Excellency has not gauged with sufficient 
accuracy the fact, which has been of late but too painfully evident to 
impartial on-lookers from other Indian provinces, that one of the factors that 
have brought on this undesirable state of things has no doubt been several 
acts of the Punjab Government, which apparently savour too strongly of 
nepotism and of the divide et impera policy. The Sikhs and the Hindus are 
found to be often at loggerheads and there seems to be no love lost between 
the orthodox Hindus and the Arya Samajists.......... Add to this the still 
more strained relations between the Hindus—Sikhs and Arya Samajists 
included—on the one hand and the Muhammadans on the other. Rightly 
or wrongly, the Punjab Hindus do believe that they are politically getting 
the worst of it in regard not merely to State patronage but also the general 
treatment coming within the scope of the administrative and legislative 
measures of the local Government. They have facts and figures to rely 


upon and these have been often quoted.......... Nor is it a secret that the 


Hindus in general and the Arya Samajists in particular have been regarded 
as political agitators of a more or less dangerous type. ‘The lessons of the 
year of Lajpatrai’s deportation are yet fresh.......... We wish His Excellency 
the Viceroy had borne this state of things in mind........... His Excellency 
would in that case have been able to pour oil over the troubled waters in the 


Punjab and secured there too that general acquiescence and spirit of tolerance 


in matters of details, which His Excellency rightly pointed out to be 
necessary for the success of the Reform scheme.......... But it seems 
to us that the Punjab Hindus have real grievances and strong reasons 
to be afraid of their lotin the Reform scheme, and were thus entitled 
not to a rebuke but a message of conciliation and assurance from His 
Majesty’s representative in India. We cannot at all subscribe to the proposi- 
tion that addresses to Viceroys should contain no contentious matters.......... 
The grievances which the Hindu Sabha embodied in their address are griev- 
ances of long standing in regard to which they have made representations 
again and again to successive Lieutenant-Governors.......... We are further 
sorry to find that the principle of avoiding * contentious delicacies’ was not 
applied by Lord Minto to the Muhammadan address in the same manner as 
His Excellency applied it to the Hindu address. We, for one, would have 
liked it to be applied to none, but as it has been, the Hindus have had only one 


more cause given for legitimate dissatisfaction.......... We do not find in the 
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an aid he Abctiited 4 in 1 his manly to the iaafees that the. opinion of thought. 
| Hindus ‘inthe country was contrary to that of the Sabha. Writing on this 
bject, “the Punjabi of Lahore has pointed out that the opinion of thoughtful 
n¢ us in the country is o pposed to granting special rights to the Muham- 
-mmadans. It is not known whether Lord Minto considers the opinion of the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale as the opinion of all thoughtful Hindus. But the 
real state of thirfgs is quite the opposite. The Honourable Mr. Krishnaswamy 
Ay er, President of the Madras Provincial Congress Committee, is a Moderate 
of Moderates, but he has protested against the policy of eranting special rights 
to the Muhammadans. It is distinctly stated in the manifesto issued by “the 
Hindu leaders in Bengal that rather than enforce a scheme of reforms calcu- 
lated to foment racial feuds between the Hindus and Muhammadans and 
thereby destroy the idea of nationality, it would be better to set it aside 
altogether. In Babu Bhupendrandth’s opinion to accept the scheme of 
reforms without modification is simply to court a national death. At the 
annual meeting of the British Indian Association of Calcutta held under the 
presidency of Raja Peeari Mohan Mukerji, the latter declared that by granting 
special rights to Muhammadans racial antagonism would increase, unity 
would be destroyed, the proposed non-official majority in Councils would lose 
its value, and the policy hitherto pursued of granting even-handed justice to 


all would cease. From the above any one can see what the opinion of 
all thoughtful Hindus is. | 


#16. “We regret to notice that a large number of Hindu leaders 

have begun a campaign of protest against the 

Pérsi (33), 11th Apl., granting of special. representation to Musalmans. 

Eng. cols. The Hindu Sabha cf Lahore went so far as to make 

this the burden ci their address of welcome to His 

ae Excellency the Viceroy, who was at no pains to conceal his disapproval 

i of the course, and told them that such contentious matters should be 

Shee represented to him through the proper channel, when they would receive 

his full attention. It was certainly a more tactful way of dealing with 

| the matter than plunging into the fray, as his predecessor would have 

done, but it still left the representation unanswered. ‘There is no need to take 

up a brief for either the first arrangement or the second, since both have 

‘defects more obvious than remediable, but it seems particularly futile to make 

a subject like this the bone of contention for sectarian rivalries, while to protest 

that it would be better to abandon the Reform scheme altogether is ridiculous. 

The Muhammadans were most to blamein the first instance for their 

uncompromising refusal to accept the results of their own backwardness, but 

the action of the Hindu protestants has to a great extent justified them. We 

can only hope that better counsels will prevail before irreparable damage is 

done. We may regret the step that has already been taken, but there is 

nothing to be gained by an attempt to show Lord Morley that we are not in a 
sufficiently reasonable frame of mind to accept a compromise loyally.” 


17.. We think the Viceroy has done well in administering a polite rebuke 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (29) to the Punjab Hindu Sabha. For, the time has now 
thr Age ‘A siete arrived, when the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
Souddgar (19), 6th Apl. should leave aside their minor differences and join 
hands in order to give effect to the new Reforms. 

For, without their joint support, the hands of Government will be greatly 
sed in working out the Reform scheme and the forebodings of some 
of the officials, who fail to see any good therein, will be realised. It is neces- 
, therefore, that both these communities should rise above sectional pre- 


19 


w : sl 


judices and help the Goverriinent whole-heartedly; [The ‘Akkbar-eSouddgar 
commenting ‘iti a’similar vein, remarks that the omission on ‘the’ part of’ the 
Hindu Sabha'to mention the appointment of the Honourable Mr. Sinha ‘to the 
Executive Council, though no doubt unpardonable, was due only to oversight, 
and was certainly not the outcome of lack of gratitude. | ait 


4 


18. We cannot be tolerant towards certain Indians here and abroad who 

| de indulge in the.mischievous folly of spreading rank 
sig o 4; sedition sedition among young Indians. A certain class of 
England. na@ans —™". men seem to seek the regeneration of India by the 
Gujardti (25), 4th Apl. 8pread of anarchical doctrines. The public wish to, 
ae see the least of these men. In the December number 

of the Indian Sociologist, Mr. Shyamji Krishnavarma has displayed bad taste. 
by publishing an article under the heading, “ Indian Martyrs, Memorial in 
London. Scholarships bearing the names of the Indian Martyrs, Tokens of 
Gratitude to the bereaved parents.” In this article the action of the foue 
anarchists who have been sent to the gallows is considered to be highly 
patriotic and an announcement is made to the effect that for the purpose of 
commemorating these four martyrs, scholarships to the value to Rs. 5,000 will 
be awarded to young Indians. A part of the sum will go to the parents of 
these anarchists. The scholarships will be named after the martyrs. In the 
January number of the same paper we read that four scholarships have 
already been awarded. Wedo not know who the scholars are. This action 
of Mr. Krishnavarma’s is little short of criminal folly. If young Indians are 
trained after this fashion in England, none will come forward to defend their 


activities. 


*{9. “The more-violent manifestations of the unrest seem to go on 
more from force of habit than with any end in view 
Alleged unsatisfactory or any enthusiasm in execution. Sedition trials drag 
record of the Bengal wearily on, appeals are rejected out of sheer boredom, 
Police with regard t0 houses are raided and back numbers of the news- 
waa “B3), lith Apl, Papers or gunmakers’ price lists are carried off as 
Eng. cols. ' incriminating documents, bombs are thrown at every 
train except the one that Mr. Hume is really in, and 
though they explode they only damage the paint, while the whole Police 
force of Bengal, watching the railway for anarchists, pounce on a solitary 
“male child of eight years’ whois hauled offin triumph to the Magistrate, 
and thence consigned to his school-master with a chit asking that he shall be 
birched. It is nota glorious record from any point of view, and those 
concerned who have least reason to be proud of it are the Police, as it 
points either to a record in incompetence or to a desire to gain kudos when 
there were no real cases to get it from.” 


20. We thought that the wrath of the rulers had subsided after claiming 
many editors and lecturers as victims, but itseems to 

Advice to Indians to have burst out again in the form of wholesale searches, 
ed See by regular as well as irregular. It remains to be seen 
Consm Eon ee whether Mahirashtra will give up its accepted task 
Pudhdri (144), 4th Apl. cowed down by these dangers, or work it i oa 
ously. The Goddess of Independence stands on the 

rock of self-elevation amidst an ocean wherein the wrath of Government is 
having full play. She was concealed from view by a mist of ignorance, and 
people were at a loss to locate her exact position. They first thought that she 
dwelt with the bureaucrats and then surmised that she lived with the people 
of England. But they were disappointed in both their hopes. The Partition 
of Bengal opened the eyes of India and she resorted to swadesht and boycott. 
The whole of the country became expectant for independence, educated by 
a single-hearted devotion to swadesht. The violence of the political storm 
canbe duly explained. Some students were severely sentenced for carrying 
on legally the swadesht agitation. Some youths became enraged at the 
tyranny and resorted to bombs. Nobody sympathised with the bomb move- 
ment. Newspapers were condémning it, and Government were engaged in 
finding out bomb-throwers. Every one was doing his own work. But some 
wiseacres protested their own innocence and hinted at the connection of their 
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wrath of Goyernment. The time has come when the 
wer ee ne do rote 1 to ae toated.., A political game 
een Government.and the people. Government have 
The terms-of the game have. been settled 
3. The Pic can walk straight at its will, but 
tep sietecd but has: the liberty of going obliquely 


scape from is the tiger: Evenso, Government can set aside 
aws at) any ra Tt the: si cannct protect themselves. by pursuing 
straight path, they have a constitutional way open to them of pursuing the 
Oblique way of passive resistance. Both should checkmate each other. It is 
not that tigers can kill the sheep and that the sheep can do nothing. He 
succeeds who plays with an eye on the weak spots of the adversary. Govern- 
ment have laid their finger on our weak spots, but we do not know theirs. 
The fall of our leaders has demoralised our forces. When Government impri- 
soned our leaders and challenged them, ina way, to play their games, the 
latter replied that their followers: would maintain their traditions after them. 
It is not manly to whine that the rulers tread upon us and the bureaucrats 
persecute us. Why should they not? The spirit of self-reliance arisen 
amongst us is detrimental to their interests. The English are not tired of 
obtaining 45 crores of rupees every year. The relations of tke Indians and 
the English are those of domesticated animals and their masters. We cannot. 
expect the master to eat grass and feed his beasts on grain. The English 
have allowed us a field wherein we.can work out our own elevation. We 
may agitate within the limits of law, but if we create a disturbance, we will be 
duly punished. But should we not evade the vigilance of the rulers and play 
our game, even suffering persecution ¢ Welcome persecution and welcome 
repression! Itis the duty of the bureaucrats to repress us. But fellow-country- 
men, do not lose heart. Government willno doubt increase the taxes, put 
down our trade, make us completely imbecile and fleece us and fill the coffers 
of England. This is the imperial right of England. The question is, are we 
going to give way or obstruct them by constitutional means ? 


*21. Germany has been increasing her navy by leaps and bounds, and 
England has been finding it rather hard to maintain 
England need not stand the ‘ double power standard’. One of the causes of 
in dread of Germany if the difficulty which England is thus experiencing is 
she  conciliates public 144 loss which she has sustained in h Indi 
opinion in India. a Sieh — oe ndian 
Bhdla (105), 11th Apl. trade. This loss is mainly due to the swadeshi- 
boycott moyement first started by the Bengalis as a 
protest against the insolence of the bureaucracy. As Hngland’s loss ig in this 
matter India’s gain, we hope that our people will not slacken their zeal for 
the swadesht movement simply because itclashes with the interests of England. 
If it is desired that England’s commerce with India should continue for some 
years to come, our rulers should confer substantial political rights on the 
Indians and thus win their hearts. Circumstances, however, do not 
give us ground for hope in this direction. The Colonies have come to the help 
of England with offers of men-of-war, but that does not remove all cause for 
anxiety. We feel confident that England will not have to stand in perpetual 
dread of the increasing armament of Germany, if she ensures the hearty 
co-operation of her Indian subjects in the defence of the Empire by elevating 
this country to the position of a self-governing colony. 


22. The London correspondent of the Kdl writes :-—' Crush the Extre- 
mists ; rally the Moderates to the side of Government’ 
Policy of repression wag the advice given to Englishmen, for stamping out 


against Indian students 
in England bound to fail. Extremism in India. But, as was expected, it has 


failed egregiously. ‘The cause of the failure is that 
ene oe _itis very difficult to distinguish an Extremist from a 
Moderate. Moreover, the measures taken to suppress the Extremists have 
been altogether impolitic. The Extremist of to-day comes to be viewed as a 
Moderate to-morrow, when more violent Extremists appear on the scene. 
In spite of such experience, Government have introduced the policy of 
repression against Indian students in England. The policy, of course, is 
satu to tak, Much dust was raised against Indian students in England, 
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but the atmosphere is getting clear day ey aay. Some of the London papers 
have published ‘interviews with the Indian Students and especially with 
‘Mr. 8. D. Savarkar, and the views expressed by students interviewed appear 
to have favourably impressed them. [The correspondent gives extracts from 
some English papers in support of this statement.] 


23. The Kesari in a further article — on Ireland writes :—The Irish 
agitation for politi¢al rights may be dated from the 
~ The English responsible beginning of the seventeenth century. Before that 
for the disturbed condition period, the history of Ireland teems with inter- 
of Ireland. necine struggles, but is in no way interesting from 
Kesari (124), 6th Apl. — the point of view of political progress. The Irish 
i leaders actuated by a public spirit of ambition have 
pursued both legal and illegal methods to attain their goal. The Irish did 
not demand complete severance from England at first. But when the English 
refused to allow an independent Parliament or even to grant Home Rule to 
Ireland, independence and nothing less was demanded. When the King and . 
Parliament set their face against Home Rule, the Irish people naturally refused 
to have anything to do with either of them. The responsibility of the birth a 
of such thoughts lies more with the English than with the Irish. Those who — i Wee 
take a superficial view of Irish History imagine that it is nothing but a story ae 
of disloyal riots and disturbances. But such is not the case. The rebellion of 
1641 was no doubt religious and was not waged for swardjya. But the rebel- : i 
lion of 1798 and 1803 were political, though Emmet and Wolfe Tone had no _ 
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public support. The Fenian outrages were still less supported by the people. 
The agrarian disturbances were no more serious than the agrarian riots in )) 
Bombay (Deccan) in 1876. The White Boys and the Hearts of Steel were |) ae 
organised secret bands intended only to terrorise the landlords and to press the 1) is 

grievances of the agriculturist on the attention of Government. But these 
outrages were not countenanced by the thoughtful leaders of the people. The 
Catholics had too many reasons to be disloyal, but there was very little active 
disloyalty amongst them. It is the Protestants who had a clearer idea of 
political rights, who were the leaders in all these struggles. 90 per cent. of 
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the Irish leaders of every generation were constitutional agitators. No doubt i) ee 
Fitzgerald, T'one and Kmmet constitute the glory of Ireland as much as | i oN 
O’Connel and Grattan. They were patriotic and followed a high standard of Vee, 
morality. But they had to die without effecting anything probably because ‘| ie 


they were ahead of the times. 


24. The Viceroy in his Budget speech declared that the Reform propo- : 

sals were framed long before the advent of the Ey 
England is resorting to bomb in India. However, Lord Morley seems to be eZ 
conciliatory methods sim- ovyer-anxious to get the Bill passed in the Parliament a 
ply to escape the odium jn order to restore peace in this country. It must | ee 


of being called tyrannical ) 
by other nations. be admitted that the repressive measures that were 


Hindu Punch (116), 7th adopted to cope with the bomb conspiracy are giving | } 
Apl. place to wise measures of policy. England is all-power- (lh | 


| ful and could very easily have continued in her policy 
of repression. We must therefore pause to consider the motive that 
has led her to be so very lenient. England used to laugh at Russia 
for being tyrannical and fully sympathised with the Russians'.in their 
political aspirations. In our opinion therefore England has resorted to conci- 
liatory methods in her Indian policy simply because she wants to escape the 
odium of being looked down upon as a tyrannical ruler by the continental 
powers. 


*25,. One more instance has been added to the long list of cases 
sh of miscarriage of justice between Europeans and 
Spirited self-reliance Indians. The Rangoon Daily Mail reports that at 
is necessary to check Yenang-yang (Burma) Mr. Strange, Manager of the 
assaults by sropenve , Nathsingh Oil Company, committed a brutal assault 
Bhéla (109), Pon one Fattehbahadur for having failed to salute him. 
For this Mr. Strange was tried by a Kuropean jury and, | Bil. 
as has happened in several other cases, he was found “not guilty” and a 
acquitted. The Europeans are everyday growing more and more insolent a 
con 52—6 
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assaults is assuming 6 oy learcmncs. In 
te oy eo ph time tleaheae Peon baat: + tc acec m pli h this end is to show some spirited. 
el-reliance on such occasions, Kes ¢ to any other means ; bcd we (are 
~. “16 was but eee ey the qnestion of high prices should have 
: Se ae » prominence given.to.it in the recent budget debate 
in the Imperial Legislative Council.........., The 
COB. Honourable. Sir G. F. Wilson indeed assured us 
*ith that the question of the prices is engaging the 
ee Ma attention of the Government of India and the 
Me eb ee ate ee Secretary of State. An urgent demand for an 
5 eae inquiry by. expetia has been, and is being, made from all quarters, and we 
hope Government will see their way to attempt seriously the solution of the 
problem at an early date, Another currency Commission was suggested by 
some people, but the Finance Member declared that such a Commission, 
PS . ‘besides being a costly and cumbrous method of investigation, is not likely 
ff - 0 arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. According to him our currency 
s ‘policy has not had a trial for a sufficiently long period, and he said that it 
ought to be allowed enough time to adjust itself to environments and ‘settle 
down into regular habits.’.......... It has always to be borne in mind that the 
high prices of food-stufis are the resultant of a number of forces, and it would 
‘be rashness pure and simple to say that they are the result of any one cause. 
The other day we showed that the high prices which our food grains fetch 
when exported are a factor in the phenomenon. Sir G. F’. Wilson contends 
that the ‘export of the food grains which represents only 6 per cent. of the 
total food-supply of the country cannot appreciably affect the price of food 
stuffs. In reply to this we have to say that the high prices which foreign 
countries can afford to pay for our exports indirectly modify the prices of those 
articles in this country. We have already pointed out that exports are only 
one of the many factors determining prices and the condition of our currency 
‘has also much to do with arise in them. That the high prices are a source 
of anxiety to Government in common with the people may at once be 
conceded. Government have to suffer heavy loss owing to the compensation 
allowances they have to give to their employes and the heavy expenditure 
they have to incur in other ways. It would be doing injustice to Government 
4o suppose that they are indifferent spectators of the distressing phenomenon of 
high prices. Such high prices are sure to interfere with the foreign demand 
: eae for Indian products and to affect seriously our ability to pay our debts. It 
oe must be admitted that the position is not so easy that Government can 
. ' improve it by a stroke of the pen, and there is much truth in the statement of 
the Finance Member that ‘ India by its adoption of a Gold Standard has been 
switched on the currency gauge of the rest of the world and is undoubtedly 
. bearing its share in the price fluctuations to which the rest of the world has 
been subject.. What people wish is that Government should do everything 
in their power to minimise the disturbance in our economic condition. If 
such a disturbance tends to become permanent, mere palliatives and temporary 
make-shifts will not do. Ifa Commission is considered to be a costly and 
unsettling ar.angement, a small committee of experts may be appointed, who 
may be asked to go into the question of our currency problem as also its 
relation to high prices.” 


27. “The bulletin recently issued by Mr. iti t e Imperial Entomo- 
logist at Pusa, in connection with locusts is both 
Suggestion that the interesting and instructive........... The bulletin 


Imperial Entomologist’s t ful hints f 
a safle di Madaihe ater Coe ains useful hints for destroying the locusts, 


: ing ie which it is possible to do while they are still hoppers, 


be translated into verna- 


iF py | 
ph Bandhu (84), 4th 


4a 2) 3rd. Ap 


ng, cols. Phenix 


when vernacular translations. of it are distributed 


2.€., in the earlier stage of evolution. As we have 
already said, the bulletin is no doubt interesting, but 
since it isin English we are afraid it cannot be 
useful to the extent desired. This is only - possible 


freely ‘among those agriculturists' who are able to read. ‘These bulletins in 
English are read by only a few who Although appreciating the time and 
trouble taken in preparing them, hardly care to disseminate the knowledge 
and information so acquired by them among those who are vitally interested 
in the matter and but for whose hearty co-operation it is not possible to 
eradicate this pest to anything like an appreciable extent.” [The Pheniz also 
suggests that the brochure should be translated into all the vernaculars of the 
country. | | ae! | : 


28. “To the people of Christendom drinking is not only not prohibited 

by religion, morality or social etiquette, but they 

almost think it a necessity of life ; while in India the 
Comments on Mr. D. BE. two preat religions—Hindu and Muhammadan—as 
tas Damier focal Abbi well as their morality and culture, have prohibited 
Gemunitinn (> and stigmatised drinking as a great sin—a heinous 
*Mahrdtta (9), 11th crime. Under these circumstances, if the granting 
Apl.; Praja Bandhu (34), of the right of local option is anywhere likely to 
4th Apl. produce ‘oppression’ and‘ political discontent,’ it 
is the Western countries inhabited ‘by Christian 

population. But it is the irony of politics that the people of many western 
countries have got the right of local option, while the Government of India 
refuse to extend it to India on the plea that it would create * political discontent,’ 
and ‘ oppression.’ ‘The Excise Commission of 1905 also did not recommend 
the extension of the right of local option to India, but suggested a substitute in 
the formation of Local Abkari Committee ‘representing public opinion.’ In 
order to reflect really and effectively the public opinion, these Committees ought 


to have allits members popularly elected. But the Government of India wanted to © 


destroy its popular character by making the Collector and District Superintendent 
of Police ex-officio members on the Committee. The Bombay Government 
went one step further and not only added the City Magistrate to the Com- 
mittee, but ordered that the Collector should be an ex-officio President of 
the Local .Committee! By these high-handed tactics Government 
changed these Committees, that were intended to represent ‘ public opinion ’, 


into close bureaucratic coteries, and thus made them something more than 


worthless. Mr. D. E. Wacha was a member on the local Committee appointed 
for Bombay city, as a representative of the Corporation ; but, we learn, a few 
days agohe sentin his resignation, in which he says in effect that these 
committees are a huge farce and the Collector-president always lords it over 
the Committee, and therefore he is unable to continue on the Committee any 
longer. We heartily congratulate Mr. Wacha on the bold, dignified and self- 
respecting attitude he has takerf against this worthless bureaucratic device of 
sham Local Committees.” [The Praja Bandhu writes :—By declining to re- 
main onthe Committee which, as appears from his remarks, is nothing but a 
farce, Mr. Wacha has once more laid the public under a deep debt of gratitude. 
For thereby he has brought to the notice of the public the total uselessness 
of such Government Committees, which are nothing, if not officialised. We 
hope, the resignation of a man of Mr. Wacha’s type will sufficiently open the 
eyes of the authorities to the uselessness of such Committees. The idea that 
Government derive a larger income by a rise in the number of liquor-shops, and 
that hence it is the interest of the Government to encourage such increase, is 
taking hold of the minds of the ignorant portion of the public, and in order to 
check its influence, we think it is necessary that Government should cancel 
their present arrangement of letting out the liquor-shops by public action. 
Again, they should follow the line of conduct adopted by the Bengal Govern- 
ment and obtain the opinion of the leading men of the place where new 
shops are intended to be opened. As regards the committees appointed for 
the purpose of lessening the present number of the liquor-shops, it is of 
utmost importance that they should consist of the representatives of the 
public, and .not of Government officers. The present policy is much more 
calculated to do harm than good, and we would advise Government to 
change it.] SISA BEDS eee } | 
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tonmen?, as recommen ny t 
mt the Abkiri Committee, but that is almost the only 
aa ee i reciation that has been so far accepted by 
ay Taictouaapegr pe The Committee, we hear, unanimously 
recommended that 10-30 a. m. and 8-30 Pp. m. should 
_be the opening and closing hours of the liquor-shops. 


This esoommendation about changing the opening and closing hours was 
‘ obviously more important than others, but Government have not yet seen 


r way to accept it. The Committee also recommended that the two 


| liquor-shops in Ganesh Peth and Sadashiv Peth should be removed 
to other sites less objectionable.. Government accepted this recommenda- 
tion and made arrangements for securing new sites. But the ways of 


the Abkéri Department are such that even after the Ist of April these 
two shops remain where they were! In the case of the Ganesh Peth shop, 


there is at least some excuse; because at the time of the auction-sale of this 
shop, it was declared that the shop was to change its place only after the 


new site was ready. The case of the Sadashiv Peth shop is quite on a 
different footing. The Collector not only did not make any reservation 
in respect to this shop, but the actual auction was not of the ‘ Sadashiv 
Peth Shop’ but ‘ Narayan Peth liquor-shop’! Under these circumstances 
is not the Sadashiv Peth liquor-shop really ‘unlicensed premises’ and does 
not the selling of liquor there constitute an offence under the Abkari Act ? ” 


30. “ The object of this Review has always been not to misrepresent 
: the powers that be or to misconstrue their action and, 
Acknowledgment of a as we find that we have been led into an unconscious 
mistake with regard to misrepresentation of one of the recent actions of the 
hag searches in Bom- Bombay hey we heaton to correct it. We main- 
ys pe tained that if house searches are absolutely necessary, 
rth Apl. ee fee they should be conducted in order and in the pre- 
sence ofthe Panch and said that it was grievously 
unfortunate that no Panch was called in the recent house searches in Bombay. 
We are glad to be informed that our information and apprehension were 
groundless. Our popular Commissioner of Police strictly ordered his sub- 
ordinates that the house searches ordered by Government should be carried on 
strictly in accordance with the law and without causing much inconvenience 
to the people whose houses were searched. And this order of the Commissioner 
has been faithfully carried out by his subordinates. Whenever a house was 
searched, it was searched in the presence of a Panch, and when a large number 
of papers had to be examined, to avoid unpleasantness and inconvenience to the 
householders they were placed in a box and the box was sealed in the presence 
of the Panch. It was then carried ‘to the Police Office and opened in the 
presence not only of the owner but also of the very Punch gathered together 
at the house search. On enquiry we find that not only were the people of the 
houses searched put to no inconvenience but they had to suffer the least 
unpleasantness, and that they had no ground for complaint.” 


*31. ‘ We have received copies of two petitions which the inhabitants 

of the Athni and Gokaék Talukas have addressed to 

Comments on the peti- His Excellency the Governor in Council. The facts 
tions of the inhabitants of disclosed in these two petitions are startling and 
Athni and Gokék Talukas prave in all conscience. Were it not that the 
to His Excellency the petitions contain the names of persons and places, 


sort oe rather one would have had some hesitation in accepting 
Rdshtramat (44), 11th the statements made therein, as disclosing the 
Apl., Eng. cols. actual doings of a Native Deputy Collector. R. B. 


Artal is something of a celebrity in the Karnatak, 
and the story of his exploits has travelled far and wide, even beyond the 
ill-fated sub-division in which he is allowed to have his own way by his superior 
officers. No Revenue Officer, perhaps, has exercised such uncontrolled 
authority as this redoubtable. Rao Bahddur.......... Indeed, the catalogue 
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sof his executive exploits is a long one and would perhaps furnish 
‘sufficient material for an. epic. If the statements made in the petition are 
true—and there seems to be absolutely no reason why anyone should invent 
such tales—they disclose a state of things which is neither creditable to the 
officer concerned nor to his superior officers, who allow him to play such 
pranks without Jet or hindrance, nor to the system which admits of such pranks 
‘being perpetrated. A village Kulkarni may be a very humble individual and 
holds perhaps the lowliest postin the official hierarchy. But that is absolutely 
no reason why he should allow himself to be horse-whipped by any of his superior 
officers, much less by Mr. Artal. Evena village Kulkarni in virtue of the fale 
miserable office he holds under Government does not forfeit his right of private 1 ia 
defence. In our opinion the fault does not wholly lie with Rao Bahadur Artal. bie 
No man with a sense of self-respect would allow himself to be horse-whipped by 
any one. Hven Kulkarnis must stand on their right of self-defence. But even 
if some Kulkarnis do not exercise that right, it is incumbent on the Government 
to see that an officer in the position of a Deputy Collector does not bring into 
disrepute the office he holds by resorting to violent methods in dealing with 
villagers. His Excellency’s memorialists, in the concluding portion of their | 
petition, pray for an open inquiry into the allegations made ‘by them and ii 
express their willingness to incur any expenditure which such an inquiry 
might involve. We think that their prayer is proper and is entitled to the 
sympathetic consideration of His Excellency. The incidents mentioned | 
in the petition really amount to a grave political scandal, and if Government ql 
do not concede even the fair and reasonable demand for an inquiry made by : 
the memorialists, other officials may be encouraged to pursue the methods, | 
which have conferred unenviable celebrity on R. B. Artal.” 


82. ‘If the judgment of Mr. Pratt, Additional Judicial Commissioner of a) 

. Sind, in the case of Mr. Mathradas against the 

Comments on the ars Secretary of State for India is good law, no suit will 
ao. taht ab tha: dae lie against the Government for any tortious act of 
tary of State for India for its numerous servants......... As such it makes 
alleged tortious act of a quite a new departure in the principles which have 
Government railway hitherto been accepted by the general public as 
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subordinate. governing the lability of Government. To take an i | = 
Sind Journal (17), Ist illustration, if an accident happens to any one on the | Tie 
Apl. State Railways of India through the negligence | 


of the driver of a train, there 1s no remedy available to the injured man or to 
his heirs if he dies, for the railways belong to Government and Government 
are not liable under the ruling in qvfestion.......... We do not think that the 
law, as laid down by the learned Judge, is sound........... The manager of a 
State Railway is one of the most trusted and responsible officers of Govern- 
ment and he has a discretion which Government cannot question. He issues 
a wrong order which is carried out by his subordinates. To hold that no 
action lies against the Secretary of State whose servant the Manager is, but 
against the obeying subordinate only, is to subvert both commonsense and 
discipline. Does it lie with a subordinate to say that a particular order is : 
bad and he will not obey it because it will expose him to a suit at law ?......... | 
To exempt Government from liability in such cases is to involve poor 
subordinates in risks which they never bargained for........... We hope there 
will be an appeal and the public will get a more satisfactory decision from 
the appellate Court.” | 


83. ‘The judgment in the celebrated Kodumal bigamy case has caused 

not only profound disappointment in the Amil com- 

Anticipated evil effects munity but something very akin to a feeling of 
of the decision Im ®& consternation........... Whereas up to now there 


para case onthe Amils was at least the restraining influence arising from 
Or 91nd. 


: a strong public opinion on the one hand and a vague 
Pie as donne CD. 16 fear of legal and other unpleasant nambiiscebces on a 
the other, this judgment of the Sessions Court dissolves a 
the wrong-doer’s fears into thin air and weakens the force of public opinion as i 
a restraining moral influence....... It isof the utmost importance—nay, impe- 
ratively necessary—that an appeal should be made to a higher tribunal. Our 
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6 is noble and o' ery, ath og, nd ‘it is our fitm « coitviction that’ the result 
@ppeal willbe very differe: ent from ‘the one’ 8o ‘far achieved. But: the 
SKIT Bc 4 an’ appeal werieved wife of Kodumal or with the 
 Punchdyat bat ‘w th & 0 pueoant. ‘The fact that they: deputed Mr. Teckchand 
 Udhavc 5 to: nauk ‘the prosecution affords some guarantee that they do 
: es mate wt our‘efforts. We hope the Public Prosecutor will not fail 
‘tO move them in the regular way. We note that even Mr. Leggatt, whose 

4 sion: ‘has been adverse to the community, realising the gravity of the 
sit nation and sympathising with the aspirations of the Amils of Hyderabad 
towards monogamy, has recommended that an appeal should be made to the 


_ Court of the Judicial Commissioner in Sind.” 


-) 84 “Is there any earthly reason why one of the judgships of the 
ae. i pes Seis as Judicial] Commissioner of Sind should not be 
| Claims of Sindhis to the ¢onferred on a native of this province ?.......... It 

et P asap saa would be absurd to contend that we have- none 

Sind Journal (17), Ist Worthy among us.......... For the honour in question 

Apl. the name of one eminent Sindhi will at once occur 

. | | to every one. Need we say that we mean Mr. 

Teckchand Udhavdas ? He isa man who, we venture to declare, will do 

better honour to the honourable office than almost any Judge that has sat on 

the Bench of the Court within the past few years. Itis only because the 

passport. to these posts is something over and above fitness, or even some- 

thing very different from fitness—to wit, a Huropean skin—that Mr. Tekchand 

is not on the Bench of our-Chief Court. We shall, of course, be sagely 

reminded that under the law two of the Judges have to be Civilians, and the 

ae third a Barrister, and Mr. Teckchand is neither. But why should the Court 

ae be reserved for the heaven-born Civilian and the Barrister? Is there no 

| | merit outside these classes? Such restrictions are quite out of place and 
: meaningless in these days.” 
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4 39. “ The post of the Public Prosecutor of Sind was for Jong mono- 
a : Goa polised by Europeans. It was only recently that 
iG Claims of Sindhis to the local Government was led, by vigorous agitation 
ie the Public Prosecutor- in the Press, to throw it open to Sindhi members of 
a : ship of Karachi (Sind). ics Senel a ek kee 
ep Sind Journal (17), 1st 16 10C& ar. af. @€cKCnand wnho snou Ong ago 
Apl. have been Puodlic Prosecutor, or for the matter of 
ve that something higher, if merit had been treated as 
oe the sole criterion, was the first fortunate recipient of the honour, but when he 
went only on three months’ leave last yéar, the appointment was conferred on 
Mr. Raymond in supersession of the claims alike of the Assistant Public 
Bost Prosecutor, Mr. Lalchand, and of the senior and ablest practising pleader of 
he _ Karachi, Mr. Harchandrai........... Mr. Teckchand is now going on six months’ 
as ‘leave, and it is on the cards that it is the intention of the administration to 
favour a European and justify the popular suspicion. Realising the danger 
of this prize post going again out of the hands of Indians, the Bar Association 
he | has passed a resolution in favour of the appointment of Mr. Lalchand 
eh. - Hasomal who, they declare, is in every way qualified for and entitled to the 
aa office, next only to Mr. Harchandrai who is not a candidate for the post. 
veseseeee We do not think the authorities will be so imprudent as to flout 
/ this emphatic expression of responsible opinion which we can safely say has 
| at its back the support of the entire public opinion of the province. 


36. “The time has come for Mr. Pratt to lay down the reins of office at 

Hyderabad in order to take up a higher appointment 

Alleged undue partiality elsewhere and we can hardly allow the occasion to 

Of the Collector of Hyder- pass without offering a few observations on his 

, 4 ie to Muham- sdministration both as Collector and as President of 
Sind Journal (17), 8th the Hyderabad Municipality. ‘There can be no two 

Apl. opinions as to Mr. Pratt being a strong man and a 

A very capable officer. Hverywhere he showed thorough 
administrative capacity. Equally undoubted are the services he rendered to 
the Municipality of Hyderabad........ But while we fully recognise the highly 


_. useful character of Mr. Pratt's municipal work, we can hardly say the same 


” 


we 


of his administration as Collector of the District...........“Therd is one phase 
of Mr. Pratt’s policy and attitude as a district officer which we cannot help 
regarding with keen regret. He did not hold the balance even between the 
two principal communities inhabiting the district. He showed an excessive 
leaning towards Muhammadans and bestowed favours upon them to the 
detriment of the Hindus. In one part of the District in particular he has 
created considerable discontent by the influence which he has allowed a 
certain Muhammadan Zamindar and Honorary Magistrate to wield on account 
of his close and intimate association. with him. Such association and the 
results it has led to have constituted something like a scandal throughout the 
district and even beyond.” } 


37. ‘The vabz crop in Guni division has been a failure in many places, 
but the Assistant Collector, Mr. Moysey, has issued 
Complaint about a Sind neremptory orders, perhaps not in writing, that no 


Assistant Collectors omissions shall be allowed. His reason for doing 
orders re remission rules. 


f | so is that the failure is due im part to bad ploughing, 
i ye ease veansiean and the object of such refusal is to teach the Zamin- 
dars a lesson. We have to offer two ebservations on 
this point. First that the order is too sweeping. It cannot be that all without 
exception have sinned in this regard.......... Secondly it is well known that haris 
are not available in Sind in sufficient numbers and they can therefore dictate 
terms and afford to be lazy. Itisthey who plough the land. But who will suffer 
by Mr. Moysey’s order? Not the havz, to whom it is the same whether remis- 
sion is or is not granted, but the poor zamindar who may have done his best 
to get good work out of his men and incurred a deal of expense in connection 
with the cultivation. At any rate is it not unreasonable to refuse remissions 
en bloc? If imperfect ploughing (of which the Sindhi hari is generally 
guilty) were the sole cause of failure of the crop, then the zamindars might 
perhaps not murmur much. Butso far as we can see, the main and primary 
cause is the excess of water which was characteristic of the last season owing 
to an abnormal inundation and an equally abnormal rainfall. The effect of 
Mr. Moysey’s attitude has been heightened by a very severe punishment which 
is said to have been inflicted on one of the Head Munshis who made recom- 
mendations which possibly erred on the side of leniency. ‘The professed 
policy of Government is to work the not over-generous remission rules. in a 
liberal spirit. But when a Mukhtiarkar or Head Munshi shows the slightest 
tendency to be liberal and commits a slight error, he is swiftly pounced upon 
and punished as incapable. ‘This is surely not calculated to re-assure the 
zamindars and the public.” 


Hducation. 


*38. In the course of a lengthy article, the first of a series, the Mahratta 
writes :—" Another defect, an important one from the 

Consequences of neg- Nationalist point of view, is the singular treatment 
lecting the .subject of which the subject of history is being accorded 
| pene’ in our University yecently in some new Reform proposals.......... 
Ma krdiia 9), 11th History is a subject whose importance to a country 
Apl. struggling to rise to eminence and to attain national 
consciousness and existence cannot be too strongly 

dwelt upon. A comparative study of its own history and the history of 
other nations is highly necessary to guide its steps in its onward march. 
Properly speaking then, a government which professes to exist for the good of 
the people and which promises to give the people political education, so as to 
enable them to attain self-government, ought to give the first and foremost 
place to comparative history and politics in its educational systems.......... 
At the present stage it is utterly futile to expect from Government any step 
calculated to go in the right -direction.......... In England, a boy-is taught to 
repeat songs glorifying the national heroes und national events, and history is 
taught with* the specific object of creating in the young heart feelings of 
patriotism. But in India if a student sings or recites on the occasion of a 
festival of a national hero a passage glorifying his deeds, even from a Govern- 
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atened with prompt dismissal from school by the 
chools and colleges we areasked to learn things which 
tic'to our sentiments and traditions: Weare taught 
tionalising us. We are taught theories and precepts 
which should only serve to weaken our respect and reverence for our ancestors, 
Sur sacred religions, our holy scriptures and our immemorial traditions. 


“be brought to our notice as little as possible, except only when they are to be 
--_. traducod in comparison with western patterns. We are trained from our 
-.- “{nfancy to cherish the memory of Nelson, Cromwell, Shakespeare, and 


*39. “ We trust that Government will accede to the desire of the people 
of the Karnatak District to have a First Grade Arts 

Comments on the pro- (College located at Dharwar. It is stated that Rao 
posal to establish an Arts Bahadur S. K. Rodda has offered to collect a lakh of 


College at Dharwar. rupees for the purpose, if Government undertake the 


: ee Ag yore planting of such an institution. The Director- 
, ide General of Education, in his quinquennial report, 
4 lays down the following as the guiding principles in locating colleges. 
i -*When a province, easily falls into a certain number of natural divisions 


distinguished from one another by social and linguistic differences; when 
z these divisions have been accepted as a basis for the administrative arrears of 
is | Commissioners’ Divisions, and when in each of these divisions there is one 
; city having a population of 10,000 or 15,000 and far surpassing in respect of 
population any of the other cities in the division, then the location of the 
colleges in such a province presents an easy problem ; the natural course is 
to plant the colleges at these large centres. Applying these principles to 
this Presidency, he observes that the only division which is not supplied 
with a college, is the Southern Division, and ‘this, he says ‘contains no 
city of predominant size.’ We do not think that ‘the city of predominant 
size’ is such a vital factor in the distribution of colleges as the other 
considerations mentioned by Mr. Orange. In all the other provinces of India, 
there are colleges in cities containing a very much smaller population than 
that laid down by him. The concentration of Collegiate teaching in Bombay 
—we have only 7 Arts Colleges in the whole Presidency, while Madras has 
41, Bengal 40, and even the Punjab has 16—has its advantages. These are 
not likely to be seriously impaired by the establishment of an Arts College at 
Dharwar which is the capital of one of the most populous districts in the 
Presidency. We say nothing as to the political and other arguments that 
have been advanced in support of the proposal. Regarding it in the light of 
pure educational equity, we are strongly of opinion that Government should 
give the most favourable consideration to Rao Bahadur Rodda’s patriotic 


project.” 


40. After naming some instances of alleged supersessions in the secondary 
teacher’s grade, an anonymous correspondent of the 

Alleged unmerited Praja Bandhu writes :—*“ These changes seem to be 
supersession in the secon- based on the confidential and demi-official corres- 
dary teacher's a 4 pondence much more than the official? To prevent 
‘is ket Bat “3 (34), such a sad repetition of the insecurity,and uncertainty 
A Be ee: OO of tenure of office they tend to, all the weaknesses 
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reported by the Head Masters or the Inspector must be referred to the parties 
concerned, to give them an opportunity to improve or to have their say. If 
defects are real, proper instructions should be issued and necessary suggestions 
made for their improvement. It is surely no justice to condemn a man un- 
heard: The reporting officer may have some end in view, e. g., the provision of 
the next man who may be his kinsman, or whe~ may be connected with him in 
a number of ways. Confidential reports should not, therefore, be eagerly 
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5 
swallowed and acted upon immediately unless the danger is irreparably great. ; i, 
Why should the Director of Public Instruction not arrange tours to verify et 
such reports patiently and without prejudice? The visit of the Director of i y 
Public Instruction to each secondary school would be welcome in various other lie 
ways if he would hear and redress the grievances of masters.” ie 
Railways. 1 
iV 


"41. “It is a very fine thing to be up-to-date and efficient, but efficiency hi 

| _ in railway enterprise has as much tu dod with com- i 
Why the Indian Rail- mercial success as with serving the public, especially i, 
haar’ by do NO’ pay. when the railways are public property and are looked 

adrst (33), llth Apl., t f Tt re for th 
Eng. cols. Oo aS a source of revenue. is now time for the 
Railway Board to consider whether they have been | 

pursuing the most economical policy with regard to railway development in - oa 
India........ Railway reform began with the importation of an expert in i 
railways from England. He found our engines less powerful and our wagons _ 
less capacious than those which ply over lines elsewhere. The commercial a! 
community, at the same time, were crying out against the chronic shortage | aoe 
of rolling stock. Here, then, seemed a heaven-sent opportunity to improve 
matters. A generous outlay in new rolling-stock was embarked upon—heavier | 
and swifter engines, larger wagons, and so on........... Tracks which were | | 
constructed for the lighter stock are incapable of carrying the new vehicles 
with safety ; and the alterations this necessitates are so serious that, to take 
a typical instance, one line, which originally cost for everything ten crores, { 
and which, a few years ago, spent sixty-three lakhs in strengthening its | 
bridges, now finds itself involuntarily embarked on a scheme of bridge renewal | 
at a cost of two crores........... This particular sort of efficiency, though insisted 
upon by merchants and traders, is nowhere the most profitable method of 
transport possible to conceive. In India, besides, there is not money quite 
to the same extent as it is in other countries, and the prime essential is that 
transport should be cheap. It would bea retrograde suggestion to advocate 
universal metre-gauge and light rolling-stock, but there is little room for 
doubt as to the superior dividends. such a system would yield........... The 
Japanese not only use a lighter type of vehicle in their own country, but 
even where a broader gauge was provided all ready made on the Manchurian 
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railway, converted it to their own style, much to the disgust of critical 1 
travellers. In India, in the passenger traffic, we have the same vain attempt | " 


to provide expensively for a cheap system.......... Where it is a matter of 
only shareholders suffering, the general public can look with considerable 
equanimity on progress, but where the loss is a public one, all except those 
who either travel largely or deal extensively in goods must resent what bids 
fair in time to become a permanent tax........... Most of the older railways, 
with cheap tracks and bridges and cheap rolling-stock, paid excellently, but 
when we embark on a voluntary increase in the cost of everything, 
and try to continue public service at the same rates as before, or even 
at a reduction, it needs a very optimistic outlook to be hopeful of the future. 
So much has already been spent on the more expensive style of railways that 
at this date it would be doubtful expediency to check the process so far as 
the main lines are concerned. Perhaps the best hope of recovering the 
money laid out lies in giving facilities to private companies to construct 
light feeder lines, so as to secure that increase in traffic which alone can 
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+: Road ‘Biation: of the B. Bi & Gal 
ceed to Andheri. I. travelled by: thie 
| saving. that) station about tén minutes ‘to 
ali. rr ere Was. only. one. second class com- 
ierherrudpeers for: the use of ladies, which was quite full 
 Qarvne cole, 03: Of dadies and. children, There was hardly any room 
Pi ecu an eater re be egnesat 1 to. accommodate me, and were-it not for the courtesy 
a a ee "E hammadan lady I should have been obliged to keep standing as some 
 . Of theechildren had:to do. While the train stopped at Dadar, we counted the 
y' passengers travelling in the same compartment, who were not less than 
one feasesn, and there were besides eleven children ; in fact, we were altogether 
a ae twenty-five passengers packed in a compartment, which is meant to seat ten 
ue oe ss oe only. Will you please bring this fact to the notice of the Traffic 
A ee anager of the Company, that in these days when thousands are living in the 
suburds of Bombay, and have to travel by that line, the Company ought to 
keep the supply of carriages in proportion to the number of the travelling 


deve rs 


Municipalities. 


.43,. The City Improvement Trust has with reason decided to hand over 
to Government the whole of the estate known as the 
Bombay City Improve- Kennedy Sea Face estate, and we trust the local Gov- 
ment Trust's decision tO ernment will not refuse compliance with such a just 
ae ry Ron to Government demand. The estate has proved a white elephant to 
oe | e Kennedy Sea Face 
oye : obtahe: ‘the Trust inasmuch as rather than yielding any 
lee ba Bombay Samdchdr (62), income it requires nearly 30,000 rupees annually for 
8th Apl. the maintenance of the sea-wall. It was antic sipated 
that the erection of buildings on this estate would 
bring the Trust a sufficiently large income to meet the Government demand 
of 3 per cent. thereon and to pay the heavy charge for the maintenance of the 
4 sea-wall, The Trust, however, has now found it impossible to derive any 
A income from the source and consequently it is but just and proper that the 
hee: estate should be handed back to Government. ‘lt has now been sufficiently 
ee proved that the financial condition of the Trust is anything but satisfactory 
ES and. the difficulties it has been experiencing to meet ordinary demands make it 
eae | | practically impossible for that body to continue any longer to hold vast 
be unprofitable Government properties. In this respect the Calcutta Trust is 
Pe | likely to enjoy an enviable financial position as every attempt is being made 
hee to strengthen its finances from its inception. When the contrary is the case 
mt in Bombay it is but due to the authorities to relieve the City Improvement 
Trust from its present. embarrassed position and enable it to discharge its 
obligations by placing at its disposal a sufficiently large amount every year, 
and according to the present request of the Trust to take back the Kennedy 
Sea Face estate. 
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*44, . “ When the Corporation waited in deputation on the Governor in 
respect of the Health Camp on the Kennedy Sea 

_. Complaint against locat- Face, they were put off with an answer to the effect 
ing the stables of the that, Government could not contemplate with equani- 


mounted -Police on the 
Kennedy Ses’ Face. mity the permanent maintenance of an eye-sore and 


"Rast Goftdr (35), 11th ® nuisance in a place that should be kept available 
Apl., Eng. cols. as an open space for the public. That argument 

bet Bile 2 could have been easily met by the fact that the 
camp was erected on apart of the maidan which was very little used as a 
- recreation ground. The space opposite the Oval towards the Sea Face is now 

made available for a purpose which, if we consider the argument employed against 
the» Kennedy Sea Face Health Camp, should not be tolerated by the 
authorities fora day. The sheds put up as stables for the mounted Police 
form a nuisance and an eyesore, than which we cannot contemplate any- 


4 9 
4 


thing worse. The close proximity of the sheds to the foot-path opposite and 
the purpose to which they are appropriated make them, in fact, more than a 
nuisance. Theystand there as a regular danger to the health of the neighbour- 
hood. One nacks one’s brains in vain to study the logic of the-argument 
which urged the abolition of the Health Camp but favours the erection of 
the stable sheds. A few yards away, there are tents pitched, we believe for 
thé use of .Government servants.......... But if these tents are permitted 
during the plague season, what logic is there, again, in the abolition of the huts 
on the side of the Charni Road Station ?.......... Ifthe Camp by accommodat- 
ing people from the crowded slums saves a few scores of lives from death by 
plague, is that not the most satisfactory and conclusive argument that it 
should have been retained ?”’ 


Native States. 


45. Major H. F. Jacob, Political Agent of the Savantwadi State, 
vo 18 about to leave us. As he held the office only for a 
Appreciation of Major ghort term of nine months, he has had no opportu- 
oh es g ogy in the nity to introduce salutary reforms in the administra- 
Sirdesdi Vijaya (46) tion of the State. The satisfactory settlement, 
7th Apl. ’ however, of some of the knotty qnestions that 
cropped up during his tenure of office showed him 
to be a man of broad sympathies. Major Jacob was easily accessible and 
lent a sympathetic ear to all legitimate complaints. It appears that he has 
been thinking of investing the Sardesai with additional powers. We very much 
wish that he should give a practical shape to this idea before bidding us 
farewell. Petty mistakes which might have been committed by Major Jacob 
in the course of his brief tenure of office were due more to his ignorance of 
Indian manners than to any deliberate intention on his part. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 15th April 1909. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 17th April 1909. ‘ 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send ) 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears | | 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 


if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. | 
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CONTEN'TS, if 


PARAGRAPHS 
Politics and the Public Administration— 
British rule : 
Account of the Fenian movement in Ireland j 11 ( 
Alleged imprudence of England’s distrust of India ; 7 


Comments on the publication of some pamphlets by the East India 
Association, London, to controvert the views of the Congress 


leaders . 6 | 
Hindus exhorted to work out their salvation independently of Muham- | 
madans okie as 9 i 
Indians cannot be really happy unless they help themselves 8 i 
Political leaders may not stick to the letter of the law a ; 10 
Present unrest likely to be aggravated by the irregularities of the i 
Police . : 12 i 
Comments on the United Provinces and Behar Conferences , 14—16 
t econ. Moslem League: Comments on the recent meeting of the— _. 17 | i | 
xclse . eed 
Alleged illegal practices of a liquor-shop licensee in Poona . 25 | ee 
Comments on Mr. D. E. Wacha’s resignation of his seat in the Bombay i 
local Abkari Committee meaeos ET i 
Comments on the Erratum to the — report for 1907-08. ' a a fl 
Finance: Real economy in Indian — . 20 i 
Governor of Bombay: His Excellency Sir George ‘Clarke's impending ert 
visit to Simla eo . : a ; 18 eo |: 


India in Parliament : Bel 


Alleged domination of the House of Commons by the Anglo-Indian |" 
bureaucracy . ; cry | eli 
Indian political progress henceforward. identified with party politics | ad 
in England . 2. | fl ‘ 
Indian students in England : Comments on the appointment of Mr. Arnold | ie 
as adviser to— .  SESEG, ERE ANA i he 
Jail administration : Short term prisoners in Indian jails 28 oe 
Judicial matters : ecm on the temporary cancellation by the Bombay , | 
High Court of the sanad of Mr. V. 8. Khare, a pleader of Nasik . 19 


Native Press: Offer by the editor of the Hindu Punch to submit to 
arbitration the suit for libel brought against him by the Honourable 


_ Mr. Gokhale. pica Si oe a Seana eee My 
Outrage on females: Alleged assault by an Excise, Inspector on native cop 


females in a Railway train. ; : : 26 
Police: House searches in the Bombay Presidency a 
Revenue : Complaint against certain — officials in the Kaira District ois ae ae 
Shivaji’s birthday : Appeal to the Mardthas to celebrate the anniversary | a 
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ves. LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. — 
| (As tt stood on the Ist April 1909.) ts J 
——— . ' | : — Saal 
) ; : A | - de 3 ce 
No, | Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. = 
: ENGLISH. | ay 
1 | Bombay East Indian... Bombay ose * | hes] WOOKEF ose .+-| d.d«.de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... ase 300 ay 
2 ' Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona ... __...| Dail we =~ wee’ JOS@ph Lewis; Englishman; 52 ...  ...) 600 : 
y 
| | can Herald. | | Ve 
8 | Eastand West ... —...)Bombay ... ...|Monthly ... _ ...| Behrdmji Merwdnji Malabéri, J. P.; Pérsi;| 1,000 | | 
55. 
4 Indian Social Reformer ...|° Do. os ios] WOGGEEY sus ...| Kamaékshi aay a3 B.A.,; Hindu (Ma-}. 500 { 
drdsi Brahman); 41. 1 
® ‘ . 
| 5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. a ase] Os ee ...| Behramji Merwénji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 | 
India and Champion. 55. 3 | 
6 : Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. iss ...| Monthly ... ... John Wallace, C. KE. ; Englishman; 50....! 1,000 
f bos 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle ..| Karachi ... ...) Weekly... ——«.... Chainr4i Bakasr4i; Hindu (Amil); 32...) 500 | 
| | | | | 
8 | Kathiadwar Times... ...| Rajkot... ...| Daily son = Jamnadas Mahashankar Buch; Hindu 200 | 
| ; | : (Lohana) ; 28. . o)) 
9|Mahrétta . ... ...| Poona ...  ...| Weekly... ...| Krishnéji_ Prabhdkar Khddilkar, 3B.A.;| 1,000 Mt 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. al 
10 | Muslim BIOORG. .osi .6/ Bombay ... »--| Daily PP ... Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 | 
| Muhammadan ; 35. 
11 ' Oriental Review ... ioc ae uke oco| VWWOOKIY dee ...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 es 700 H 
12 Phoenix ... .. «| Kardchi ... __...| Bi-weekly ... se Jéflar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55...! 850 
| : | t 
13 , Poona Observer and Civil} Poona we -»-| Daily ve .../ Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 eee obs} 400 i 
and Military Gazette. Y 
14 | Purity Servant... ..-| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... ...| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni; Chitpavan Brah- 250 ; 
| man ; 32. ( 
15 | Railway Times... ik as »-| Weekly... .... John Alexander Balfour; Christian ; 47 ....|. 1,200 5 
| 
16 | Sind Gazette ... ...| Karachi... it. 2, zo “ Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ;44 ... ne 500 
| ' 
17 Sind Journal diss ...| Hyderabad sacl a ss ... Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
| (Amil) ; 42. | 
18 Sind Times opee it MRR Bi-weekly is ... Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
| ‘| 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 3 i 
. | i 
19 Akhbéar-e-Soudagar ---| Bombay ... +} Daily ass ... Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 .... 1,500 4 
20 | Apakshapat me ---| Surat i ost Weekly oes = Bai eygeee Oe a Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 500 i 
didli ; Parsi ; 30. on 
! , i 
91 | A’rya Prakdsh _... .-| Bombay... sia hs iis sa eo ny Rajaram Vyas; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 OM 
22 | Broach Mitri _.... se] BLOAGN: -* .;. “af Oy ss Hs ee org aay ; Hindu (Brah- ” 875 i it | 
4 ma Ashatr1ya) ; , w t 
2 ) : | 181! 
23 | Coronation Advertiser  ...) Ahmedabad ‘aut ae a ‘as Natomas oe Shethna ; Hindu} 1,000 a ae 
: (Mesri Bania) ; 39. eh ih 
ae Se 
24 | Deshi Mitra eo a So a eg sl al tole Kikébhai; Hindu (Shréwak Ba-| 1,400 Ah 
oF NET i 
95 | Gujaréti ... 7%... ---| Bombay... «| Do. ais ..| Ichchhérém Surajram Desai ; Hindu (Surti) 8,500 é y | a 
| | \ Bania) ; 55. ; 4 | 
26 Gujarat Mitré ...  ...| Suras ws | ~ Dow wes eee| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 ... ...| 700 a 
27 | Gujarati Punch ... .»-| Ahmedabad ar ae Aas ...| Somalal Mangaldd4s Shah; Hindu (Mesri) 2,300 | al | 
| Bania) ; 31. 4 : | 
98 | Hindi Punch .... -+-| Bombay... wwt Dos A: ...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyaér ; Parsi; 50... 800 4 P| 
29 Jém-eJamshed .. ...| Do. 1  «|Daily ...._—_—«...| Pirozsh&h Jehangir Marzban, M.A.,; Parsi; 4,400 ae 
| . 84. ; : s Bae 
80 | Kaiser-i-Hind eee eee Do. eee eee Weekly eee See Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60 eee ee 2,000 ' | 2 : ) "| 
: $1 Kathiawar News eee eee Rajkot eee eee Do. eee Bee Jamshed ji Frémji > Parsi : 44 oor sae 200 bi 
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Native Opinion 
Rashtramat 
 Subodh Patrika 
Sardesdi Vijaya 

_ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitdno... 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


Larkana Gazette ... 


Sind Patrika 
Sind Shewak 


eee 


eer 
a 


Do. oes 

Do. ue 

Do. “ee 
Séwantvadi 
aa i 


Sukkur (Sind) 
Karachi (Sind) 
Bombay ... 
Bombay... 


Kardchi (Sind)... 


Larkana (Sind) 
Karachi (Sind) 
Larkana (Sind) 


Naushahro Feroze 
(Hyderabad, Sind). 


Weekly... 
Dally 
Weekly... 


Bi-weekly ... 


Weekly... 
Weekly... 
Do, noe 
Do. ae 
ae 
Do. eee 
Do. ae 
Weekly... 
Weekly... 
Do. oie 
W eee 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Brih- 


Rustamji Narsarwénji Vatcha-Ghandhi ; 


Manekl4l Ambérém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 


Ott ee Ok Ce 


; 


. 


Marzban ; Parsi; 70... 


Parsi ; 48. % : 


99. : 
medram Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 


(1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. - 


Do. oe jet 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Damodar Sévl4ram 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 38. — 


Sitar4m Keshav Damle, B.A., LL.B. ; 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 32. 


Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; (Goud 
Brahman) ; 35. 


J. C. F. D’Souza ; Goanese ; 40... wi 


Leardro Mascarenhas; Goanese Christian ; 
5G. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 


Premchand Isardds Bijldni ; Hindu (Ami) ; 
24, | 


Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ... 


Deosing Shdmsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 


Tolaram Menghraj ... ove |) es 
Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35... 
Jamatmal Lalchand ; 37 ... eee 


Kashinath Ndgeshwar Rao ; (Madrasi Brah- 
man) ; 40. 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 74. 


Déhyabhai Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41, : 


‘ 


R. Naronha ; Portuguese ; 35 cee 


Kazi Ismail Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 45. 


0. ame of Publication, | Where Published. Edition. j Name, caste and age of Editor. | gan oe ie 
GousaRa'TI—continued. ee | | v ; 4 
| | 61 | Bhaérat Vijaya... a Baroda ... «| Weekly ... _ .,.| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Toldkia| About h A 
| : Brahman) ; 28. 500 Aue 
| 62 | Bombay Samachar ..-| Bombay ... «| Daily =... — .«{ Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,400 ede 
| | Parsi ; 41. Vig 
63 | Broach Samachar | Broach... ...| Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 hae 400 | | is 
64 |Cutch-Kesari ... a. Bombay ... east D0. ». | Damji Révji Sh4h; Hindu (Visa Osw4l} 1,500 al 
Bania) ; 33. 3 : 
65 | Din Mani ... aad port AURONOD pce aur aa ...| Nathalal Rangildas (Bania). 200 | 
; 66 | Gujarat... sea ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...j Do. ose ...| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 2 A 
Bania) ; 23. 
67 | Hind Swarajya ... | Bombay ... occ} ~D0. ue ...| Harakl4l Javerchand Shé&h Shrawak;) 1,000 » 
| (Bania) ; 22. 
68 | Hind Swardajy2 ... ++] Surat ae er fee 8 eee ...| Chunil4l Mulji Shah; Hindu (Khadaith| 2,500 
Bania) ; 25. 
69 | Islam Gazette ... ...| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. vas ...| Lorahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
nee State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
70 | Jain Vijaya ide ...| Bombay... ek 2s sue ...| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shriméli} 1,000 
| Bania) ; 27. 
71 | Kaira, Times ee ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. see »»-| Mathur Mausukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 300 
3 28. : 
72 | Kaira Vartaman ... wo-| Kaira ae or aoe t .® sie ...| Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 12C ie 
06. mn 
73 | Kaéthiawar and Mahi) Sddra os see| Do. oe ...| Motilal Chhotalal Vyds; Hindu (Audich 800 a 
Kantha Gazette. Toldkia Brahman) ; 45. ie 
74 | Kathidwaér Samachar ...| Ahmedabad set DO. av ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 ee 
(Brahman) ; 46. i} : 
75 | Khabardar ies ...| Bombay... al Ds sia ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 i 
. Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. (| } 
76 | Loka Mitra ins tah eas -..| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Maénekji Barjorji Minocheher-}| 1,000 M- 
eee Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41, iY 
77 | Navséri Patrika ... sje] UOWORTL das --| Weekly... ...| Harivallabhdas Prdnvallabhdés Parekh ; 500 : Re 
: Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
78 | Navsari Prakash ... et. aa ies | Do. eee ---/ Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 
79 | Political Bhomiyo... ..., Ahmedabad. sol DO, iid ...| Ncorkhan Amirkhén ; Muhammadan; 50. 950 
80 | Praja Mitra bes jos] IOEACDL =... .+-| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 
81 | Praja Pokar oe = eee} OULAE soo eve] Weekly... .».| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 _.... ne 475 
_ 82 | Rajasthan. and Indian) Ahmedabad val: Gs ix ...| Hirdl4l Vardhamdn Shéh (Visa Shrimali}| 1,500 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 
83 | Samalochak ae ..-| Bombay ... ee») 1 ri- Monthly ...| Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 
® Brahmin) ; 43. 
84 | Sami San)... ner a wee e+-| Daily ate ..-| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi;| 1,600 4 
| 33. | 
85 | Satya Vakta a ie, Gap 2 rei «| Fortnightly ...| Keshavla4l MHarivithaldés; Hindu (Das 550 ee 
Shriméli Bania) ; 44. 
86 | Shakti... vee ---| Surat soe eeel Weekly ass ...| Manvantrai ,Madanrai Rayji; MHindu| 1,200 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 1 
87 | Shri Sayaji Gazette --| Baroda  ... — «| - Do. «+ ese| Maganlal Bhawnagri; Madh Bania; 40 ...| 1,000 
a | 
gg |Surat Akhbér ... ...| Do. ses! Dow save. ee| Phirozshdéh Edalji Patel; Pérsi; 52 ... 800 call 
g9 | Swadesh Mitra... | Karachi... a gee se in ...| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 800 1 ‘e X 
90 | Vande Mataram... _...| Baroda... = «| Do. © sa,| Nanalal Chhotalal Shroff; Hindu (Bania);| 900 St, 
25, | ee 
91 | Vasant ... «.. — «+.| Ahmedabad ..-|Monthly ...  ...! A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A.,} 650 | oe 
LL.B.; Hindu. Oa 
Hinvl. hs 
92 | Bharat... eee ...| Bombay... .»-| Weekly ... ‘ e| Gauri shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400 
| 30. | | 
93 | Shri Dnydnsdigar Sama-| Do. re e-| Fortnightly ...| Janakpraséd Laboord4m; Hindu (Kanya- 300 
~eleier: kubja Brahman); 31. Bik 
94 |Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Do, ... «| Weekly... ...| Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brdhmin) ;| 6,200 — 
char. 40. | ee mt) 
KANARESE,. | Bk | oli, 
95 | Digvijay’ ... -.» — «+-| Gadag (Dhdrwar)...| Weekly ... ... — | Gudiyépps ee es ee 3 te v 
96 | Kannad Kesari ... _—_«..| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do, ws. {Bindu Néréyan Mutalik Desai; Hindu| © 1,000 3 | 
| | (Vaishnav Brdhman); 36, Pe | (BAe 
97 , Karnétak Patri andj Dhérwér ...  ...| Do. . | K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-| 600. foe ee 
Chandrodaya. . , pe : man); 95, | , ie ‘ag 
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Bhagwa Zenda... 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant _.... 
Chandrodaya elgg 


Dharma ... be 
Dharwar Vritt ... 
Dinbandhu see 
Dnyaén Chakshu ... 
Dnyan Sagar... 
Hindu Punch ... 
Itihas Sangraha ... 
Jagadadarsh saa 
Jagad Vritt a 
Kalpataru ... on 
+ Kamegadr Samachar 


vi core : 


Daek iy ‘ 


we Nid We i 
tig Sp ne cs ‘ad 
oy Dy ; 1 
\? 4 
bate 


| oes. eee Do. 
ae aS 
Gadag (Dharwar)...| Do, 


Dhulia (West Khén- 
desh). 


Ratnégiri ... bial EO 


Poona ... eee} Published thrice a 
month. 


Wai (Satdra) ..-| Monthly 


Belgaum ... ...| Weekly 


\ 


Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. See 
Chiplun (Ratna-). Do. one 
gir). 

Belgaum ... Do. oe 
Wai (Satara) - Fortnightly 

Dharwar ... “i Weekly... 
Bombay ... .-, Do. ia 
Poona via ae 2: bee 
Kolhapur ... oo a} wai 
Thana set ge As ‘int 
Bombay ... aa aes Ses 
Ahmednagar on ae *. re 
Bombay... mn eS. sith 
Poona ae a ee ve 
Sholapur ... ist ane i 
Bombay... nek ae eee 
Poona oe soot 'D00. eas 


42, 


Bréhman) ; 44. 


vedi Brahman); 53. 


31. 


Brahman); 44. 
(1) A’ baji 
(Maratha) ; 48. 


Brahman) ; 45. 
S. '. Shahane 
raan) ; 38. 


Brahman) ; 50. 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Dattatriya Balvant 


F. F. Gordan & Co. 


Brahman); 51. 
Natesh Appaji 
(Deshasth Brahman) 
Hari Nardyan Apte 
Brdéhman) ; 41. 


Krishnaji 


wan Brdhman) ; 21. 


Yadav 


Belgaum ... --| Weekly. (Printed 
in Modi charac- 
| ters. 
Parola (Hast Khan-| Fortnightly awe 
desh). | 
at (West Khan- Weekly eee eee 
Kumtha (Kdnara) | Do. wes 
4} Balgeum si | Dow ace ow 
| Satéra " gee ABR Tide Wek eee cool 
| Wai (Satéra) eee De. eee yp 9 


Saraswat) ; 52. 


PF ass cama ; 29, 


Prabhakar 
Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 36. 


G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréb- 


man) ; 
Krishnaji Hanumant . Mudvedkar ; 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 


Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdépur ; 
(Deshasth Brihman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 


Dhondo Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 26. 


Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 
Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi 
Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. 


Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hari Bhikaji SA4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 


man); 44. 
Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar Hindu 
(ChitpAawan Bréhman) ; 42. 


Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Ramchandra Savant 


Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan, 
Hindu (Karhaida Brdah- 
Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) 
Waman Govind Saépkar 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri 


Krishnaji Késhindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 42. 


Dravid, M.A.; 
84, 


. 
9 
. 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak ; 
(Yajurvedi Bréhman) ; 29. 


Balkrishna §§ Updsani; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
Laxman Baburao Hegde ; ; Hindu (Gowd 


Parasnis ; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
Kashinath Bahirdv Limaye ; Hindu (chit. 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


Hindu 


Hindu 


Hindu (Véni) 


| 


Hindu! 
| 


! 


25... 
Hindu (Deshasth 
Hindu (Saraswat: 


| 
| 
| 


Hindu 


Sadashiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. 
Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) ); 26. 
Govind Narayan Kakade ; 


Hindu (Deshasth' 
Hindu 
Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Khadilkar, B.A. ; 


Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 


Hindu! 


Hindu 


Janérdhan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 
Banna Bradhman) ; 32. 
eo) crn Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 


mak Laxman Lele ; 


Hindu (Chitp4wah 


fey 


Name of Publication. 


Where Published.’ 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 
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135 


136 


137 


138 


163 
164 


165 
166 
167 


| Vichari 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumukshu 


Nasik Vritt 


Nyaya Sindhu 


Paisa Fund 


Pandhari Mitra 


Prabhat 


Prabodh Chandrika - 


Pragati 
Prakash 
Pratod 
Pudhari 


Rashtramukh 
Samalochak 
Satya’ Shodhak 
Shivaji Vijaya 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


Sholapur Samachar 


Shri Sayaji Vijay 


Shri Shahu 


Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak ... 


Sumant 


Vande Mataram 


Vrittasar... 
Vyapari 


Warkari 


SINDI. 


A'ftab-i-Sind 


Khairkhah 


Prabhat 7 


Sind Sudhar 
Sind Kesari. 


A *) . : 
ear Cagis AAP coat his oe 

oa MET 5 ak e To 

re ¢ ae me ; np 3 


Shri Saraswati Mandir 


eee 
— 


eee 


Bombay 


Do. 


Poona 


Nasik 


Ahmednagar 


Bombay 


pur), 


desh). 


desh). 
Kolhapur ... 


Satara aye 


Baroda... 
Mahad (Kolaba) 
Hubli (Dharwar) 
Ratnagiri ... 

Sholapur ... 


Do. 


Bombay 


Do. 
Satara  ... 
Do. ih 
Pen (Kolaba) 
Poona 


Karad (Satara) 


Poona mae 


Karwar (Kanara) 


Bombay 


Wai (Satara) 


Poona 


5 


pur). 


Sukkur (Sind) 
Larkhana (Sind) 


Pandharpur (Shola- 


Dhulia (West Khan- 
.| Jalgaon (Hast Khan- 


Isla4mpur (Satara)... 


ee. 


Pandharpur (Sholé- 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 


Karachi (Sind) 
Shikarpur (Sind) 


| 


Do. 


Thrice a month ... 


Monthly 

Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly 


Do. 


Thrice a month ... 


Monthly 


Weekly 
Do. 


ee6 


Fortnightly 
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. Vaman Hari 


4 


Chitpewan Brahman) ; 39. 
Do. do. Wee 


Lakshuman Ramchandra  Pangarkar; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Rangnath a Kale ; Hindu sa ieiacaes 
Brahman) ; 2 


Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34 


Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 


.| Govind Sakharam Bidkar’; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 44. 


Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, BB. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 
Jain) ; age 45, 

Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Braéhman) ; 33. 

Wasudev Damodar Mundale; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; 30. 

Vasudev Purshottam Sathe ; 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 

Balkrishna Raéoji Pélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 

Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 

Shridhar Hari Limaye ; 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale;: Hindu 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 

Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdémathi) ; 50... 


Hindu (Puncham} 


Hindu (Dak- 


Hindu (Chitpawan 


...Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager being Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
Mahadev Keshav Kale; 

wan Brahman) ; 40. 
Dhavle ; 
Brahman) ; 28. 
Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale ; 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). 
Narayan Ganesh — Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 


Hindu (Chitpa- 
Hindu (Karhada 
Hindu 


.| Vindyak - ddr Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 


(ChitpAwan Brahman); 41. 
Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 


man ; 35. 
Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 

(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nddkarni ... rr 

(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Sdraswat Brahman). 

Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 40. 


.| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 


Brahmah) ; 35. 


Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 

Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 35. 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45... 
Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40, 


Cheléram Manghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 


43, 


Keshav Purushottam Mehendale : (erin 1,500 
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Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. * 
Pas. ata: uhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi Hazmat Baig Haizal Meghal Baig 
, of Canpore ; 40, 


c 


Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 
% 


Dawood Ali; Muhammadan; 86 ... 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja ; 
33. 


GusaRA T1 AND Hinpt, 


Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Jain Mitra “ Gopaldas Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ; 
. 38, 


Manra'THI AND Ka’NanEsE . 
| Ghaindviks ... | Bagalkot (Bijépur) .| Weekly Bando Trimbek Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 35. 


me __Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. oy . 


ne B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
_ @bove list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that;;adopted in the Official Spelling 
_ List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the iong a (A [ or 2) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


Sows 
~* oe 


‘deen strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya ‘or the well-known Mitra, it-is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


a Le The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the - 
oS proprietor ‘are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Quarterly. 


Quarterly, 


papers and Periodicals, 


Monthly. 


Quarterly. 
: Weekly, 


The present editor of No. 67 is Purshottum M. Pandit, Hindu. 
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Politics and the Public A administration, 


{. Thé ‘Hindu Punch pablivhes a cartoon, depicting: the ‘House of 


Commons as a lion ridden by a monkey (the bureau- 
Alleged . domination of cracy) carrying a whip entitled “ Public interest ” 


the House of Commons by 
the Anglotodien. bunean. eatiy en he e lion is represented as chafing 


ae oe Punch. (116), follows:—“Go on, follow the right path.” [The 
14th Apl. ’ paper elsewhere makes the following observations on 


the same subject:—“Some sympathetic members 
heckled the Under Secretary for India with questions about the deportation of 
nine Bengali leaders. An honest answer to these interpellations would have 
exposed the folly of Government, but the Under Secretary ingeniously silenced 
the members by invoking public interest to his aid: ; thereupon a member of 
the House of Commons wrote angrily to the Manchester Guardian that the 
indifference of the Under Secretary was shameful. But this is shutting the 
stable door after the horse has been stolen. Had the House of Commons watched 
the doings of their countrymen in India from the beginning, they would not have 
had to repent to-day. The Bhasmasura (a destructive demon), now pursuing 
the House of Commons, will be destroyed only if justice rises up in the form 
of Vishnu. The House of Commons should revenge themselves for this insult 
and teach a lesson to the Sultans in India. 


2. “The full account of the debate in the Commons at the second read- 
ing of the India Councils Bill shows that the Union- 
Indian political progress ist leaders there played a more prudent but certainly 
henceforth identified with less dignified part than their mates in the Lords. 
ee geomet err’ They were not slow to express their complete hosti- 
Poy ee: ods (#2), lity to the whole Reform Scheme and predict dire 
Pees consequences. But they contented themselves with 
nothing worse than disowning for themselves all responsibility and letting 
Government take such risks as they chose. We think that they should have 
exercised their right to oppose and press for a division; if not, they should 
have at least remained silent. But they have unburdened their unprogressive 
anti-Indian conscience, and the resu]t must be that they have forfeited for their 
party all credit for reforms in India and all claims for future confidence from 
the Indian popular party. Henceforth progress in India will become a party 
question and we for one do not regret it.” 


To Professor Thomas Arnold has been appointed adviser to the Indian 
youths who are prosecuting their studies in Hngland. 

Commentsontheappoint- Jt is said that he will be assisted by a committee 
ment of Mr. Arnold as ad- gonsisting in the main of Indian residents in that 
in En ae students ¢ountry, and that Lord Ampthill, the ex-Governor of 
) an Bandhu (34) Madras, will act as President of that body. There is 
11th Apl., Eng. cols. | ’ little doubt that if the committee were to work in a 
tactful and sympathetic manner, it could do some good 

and fulfil the objects for which it is brought into existence. But by far the 
more potent means of setting at rest the unrest in Kngland among Indian 


students is to adopt a policy of conciliation...,...... Jt cannot be denied that 


the students are a part and parcel of the whole nation, and if there be any. 


marked characteristic of theirs it is that they are more impressionable and 
consequently easily excited. There is little doubt that with the restoration 
of the normal calm in the political atmosphere -of this country, what excite- 
ment and unrest may be existing among our students in England will 
certainly disappear. Unless and until this is done, it is practically futile to 
hope for the total disappearance of the unrest through the agency of a 
committee however sympathetic its constitution may be.” 


4. Commenting on the reply given by His Excellency Lord Minto to 

the address presented by the Hindu Sabha of Lahore, 

His Excellency the Vice- the Jain writes:—Looking to the fact that in Lord 
roy’s reply to the Hindu Minto we have such a liberal-minded Viceroy, many 


Sabha of Lahore. people say that contentious matters should not be 
inserted in an address presented tohim. But we are 


Jain (175), 11th Apl. 
| of opinion that it would not be proper to sit silent 
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g should be dismayed at the grant of special privileges to 
oadans,. We cannot understand what is improper in the Hindus of 
unjib asking for protection of their rights on the principle of special 
atme minorities. The policy of the Punjab Government has been one 
playing. one class against another, and since the episode of Lajpatrai's 
deportation, the Muhammadans have been the favourites of Government. 


Under those circumstances, the Punjab Hindus had sufficient reason to feel 


aggrieved. In our opinion, the step taken by the Hindu Sabha of Lahore 
displays a great deal of moral courage. 


*5. The following appearsin the Navsdri Patrika :—“ Referring to the 
dri Patrika (17) position taken in the Punjab Hindu Sabha’s address 
a ies inh swith regard to the Reform Scheme, Lord Minto 
Apl., dung. cols. expressed his ‘regret’ at the ‘line of argument’ 
adopted by the Sabha, which, said His Excellency, ° is to the best of my belief 
contrary to the most thoughtful Hindu opinion.’ This one sentence gives an 
idea of the aloofness from passing criticisms and currents of thought in 
which the Viceroy keeps himself, or is kept by the advisers who surround him. 
Unless His Excellency takes Mr. Gokhale to be the only exponent of ‘ the most 
thoughtful Hindu opinion,’ the ignoring of so many protests addressed to him 
against the modification of the scheme in compliance with the Muhammadan 
demand, can only be explained by the fact that the Viceroy has not been made 
aware of them. The opposition to this feature of the scheme has been 
universal from the Hindus, and perhaps Mr. Gokhale is the solitary 
instance of a Hindu leader who has not joined in it. Even the Madras 
Provincial Congress Committee, presided over by that redoubtable Moderate, 
Mr. Krishna Swami Iyer, has sent its protest against separate and excessive 
Muhammadan representation. Again, it is not the Punjab Hindu Sabha alone 
that has ventured to express the sentiment that the Hindus would rather 
have the scheme abandoned than passed in the shape it has taken. The 
Calcutta Hindu manifesto has said the same thing.’ Babu. Bhupendra Nath 
Bose, one of the staunchest. of Moderate leaders, has put it in black and 
white in a public Magazine that ‘India may wait for the new life to be, but 
she cannot clasp death unto her bosom.’ What could be a more unequivocal 
expression of disapproval ?......... Last but not least, that highly influen- 
tial body of Bengal landholders (mostly Hindu) known as the British Indian 
Association of Calcutta, whose voice is always a strong factor in Bengal 
public opinion, has expressed itself to similar effect in mo uncertain terms...... : 
In the face of these facts it is surprising to hear the Viceroy say that the line 
of argument adopted by the Punjab Hindu Sabha ‘is contrary to the most 
thoughtful Hindu opinion.’ We wonder if those who surround His Excel- 
lency make it a point not to apprise him of disagreeable facts.” 


6. The Kast India Association, in their anxiety to make good citizens 

of Indian students in England, have published certain 

Comments on the publi-- pamphlets with the object of controverting the opinions 
cation of some pamphlets of some Congress leaders and disproving the ‘drain’ 
by the Fae ie emee theory prepounded by our sage and veteran leader 
ant ar spay ae ol Mr. Daddbhai Navroji. The Association also intend 
Congress leaders. to prove by means of their pamphlets that India is 
Rashtramat (44), 15th flourishing under the just and benign British rule. 
Apl. } In support of this proposition, extracts from the works 
of Samuel Smith and Mr. Campbell, a missionary, 

are quoted in the pamphlets. These pamphlets have not yet reached India, 
and perhaps it will be better to criticise them in detail after they are received. 


. , 


_ It. is a misfortune alike of the Indians and their rulers that the necessity 


of publishing such books should be felt and that, instead of having 


. ¥ p 


ale proofs of the prosperity of the country, the people should require 
> be convinced of it by reading books. The pamphlets issued by the 
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the contrast between real India and the picture of it as depicted by the 
writers of the pamphlets. Noone can be satisfied by merely reading in a 
book that his country is prosperous, any more than looking at the picture of a 
& cow can satisfy one’s thirst for milk. 1 


7. “England is through sheer distrust neglecting a great asset of impe- 
cui | rial value; for what has she to fearif she has a 
Alleged imprudence of strong loyal and united India at her back? The 


— — - rigorous Arms Aci, the strict exclusion of Indians al 
Oriental Review (11), from high military posts,a ban put upon Indian 
14th Api. volunteering and the atsence of an Indian Navy—all 
| | these show England’s attitude of distrust towards 

India. Itisdistrust which generates discontent. Let Great Britain adopt a | 


policy of trust—trust in its 300 millions of Indian subjects. Of course, the 
policy may be adopted slowly and steadily. Let the doors, so long closed : 
against Indians, be thrown open and the listlessness of Indian people will | 
disappear. Thediscontent confined to a few will cease to‘exist when free : 
scope will be given to the energies of the people. There will be no necessity i 
for feeling anxious about the increasing strength of German armaments ; for : 
what has a nation to fear when 300 millions of people stand ready to defend ) 
it? England possesses in India a jewel of rare value, but she cannot as yet | 
appraise it at its true worth.” 


8. Few of us have attempted to find out if we have really been happy | 

under the British rule, as has been generally believed : 

Indians cannot be really fill now. If happiness consists in the imitation of | 

happy unless they help yropean habits, customs 4nd fashions, we may be 

oo ge 67), called happy. The behaviour and actions of the 
10th Apl. handful of Englishmen that are here show that very 
few among them are well-bred. Do we not, there- 
fore, do harm to ourselves and our younger generation by imitating these 
people? A minute survey of the present condition of India will convince us 
that we are far from being happy. The Government is not to be blamed for 
this, for the remedy lies in our hands. for the smallest of our wants we 
depend upon foreign countries. We give away our raw products to the 
foreigners in return for mere trifles. The consequence is that we are left 

starving. These foreigners who live upon our county, lord it over us, while . 
we have to struggle and starve! Brothers! Beware before it is too late. 
We must know tbat these people are devoid of all gratitude. They eat what 
we throw to them and still ‘snarl at us. ‘This shows that they will not be 
moved to pity if we starve, nay, even if all Indians were to die of starvation. 
They have tasted the crumbs we have thrown to them, and now they lust 
after the whole, and so are waiting to see every Indian perish. We should, 
therefore, act upon the principle of self-help and give up the policy of 


mendicancy. : 


9. Thereisalimit to generosity. Generosity whichis likely to endanger 
one’s nationality and existence should be checked. 

Hindus exhorted to work ‘Therefore, O Hindu brethren, awake! Our Muham- | 
out their a Ba madan brethren have now beconie totally blinded by | 
penceony : am their selfishness and are playing into the hands of | 

Shakti (86), 10th Apl. our enemies. Therefore,OQ Hindus, perform your 

duty. India belongs to the Hindu, and yet by giv- 
ing a greater importance politically to Muhammadans Lord Minto has insulted 
all Hindus. Do you, therefore, put aside your internal disputes and start a 
“Hindu League ” to guard the interests of Hindus. If you once unite, there 


is no power on Karth that can dare to stand up against you. 


10. The Kesari in its ninth article on Ireland writes as follows :— 
There has been an intermixture of constitutional] dq 

Political leaders may and unconstitutional agitators in Ireland. Apart af 
not stick to the letter of from those who stuck to either of these methods of | | 
the law. agitation from the beginning and remained true to ne 
Kesari (124), loth Apl. their faith, there was a large body of Irish agitators a 
who changed sides as occasions arose. It is difficult oh 
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us, persons who stick to the letter 
hand, those who resort to the sword 


ip 


ation is about to bear fruit and when law itself over- 


eae to prove to the world the ‘illegality of the law. Public opinion in Ireland 
_ *  gupported as a rule constitutional agitation. Some constitutional agitators 
‘were sent to prison, but it is a trick of the rulers to dub the ‘ undesirable’ 
agitators as unconstitutional. Lord Fitzgerald, Wolf Tone and Michael 
‘Davitt are famous as unconstitutional agitators. Tone belongs more to the 
constitutional than the unconstitutional body of agitators. He did not begin his 
ee | public life by raising the standard of rebellion. He fought constitutionally 
eae for the recognition of the claims of Roman Catholics. But for the 
co French Revolution and the possibility of a war between France and England, 
Tone would not have formed any conspiracy. Secret Societies were formed 
in Ireland every now and then, but they did not last long. The great body of 
Irish people were determined to work out their national, policy by rousing 
public opinion to the needs of Ireland. Sut the history of Ireland also proves 
another principle. No leader can achieve any part of his ambition, if he 
will not depart from ‘the letter of the law at all. Dishonest politicians who 
disgrace the name of the country under cover of constitutional agitation lead 
to the formation of conspiracies. The true method of political progress lies 
between the two extremés. It is necessary to condemn outrages of all sorts. 
' But the word of those who raise a protest to save their skin is of no value. 
When people regardless of their personal safety will come, forward to condemn 
outrages, and set an example of better service in the cause of the country, 
outrages will cease and not till then. 


*11. The Kesari in its tenth article on Ireland gives the following 
account of the rise and progress of the Fenian move- 

Account of the Fen- ment in that country :—-The followers of Wolfe Tone 
ian movement in Ireland. _yoge in revolt in 1848, put failed. The Fenian move- 
on Kesari (124), 20th Apl. jon began in 1858. Stephens formed a conspiracy 
a with the aid of Dcnovan in that year. He also gave 
can . out that Duffy and Sullivan were in favour of the Fenian conspiracy and 
secured new adherents to his scheme. But Sullivan published a disclaimer 

and threw cold water on the movement. But it burst out again in Chicago 

in 1863. Whatever opinion we may hold of the methods of their agitation, 

we cannot question their patriotism. The Chicago Fenians issued a proclam- 

ation which set forth the destructive effects of British rule in Ireland and 

declared that England emancipated the Roman Catholics only with a view 

to make Ireland weak and contented. ‘They also averred that so long asthe 

people remained contented, they disregarded independence and missed eternal 

happiness for the sake of momentary'pleasure. It befits only a soldier and 

not a statesman to maintain that self-sacriice means but death and that 

nothing can be of any service to the nation but dying in its cause. But the 

Fenian society was at that time full of such soldiers. Irishmen in America 

were patriotic, but they were intoxicated by the surrounding influences and 

The Irish People of Dublin advocated Fenian 
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12. The conspiracies of the Police are even more to the fore in Bengal 
oe than those of the bomb-thrower. The authorities 
Present unrest likely as wel] as the public are in such an excited state of 
to be aggravated by the mind that they cannot properly watch the actions 
irregularities of the Police. f tha Polida: and tae late ris Avant f 
Shakti (86), 10th Apl. O @ ©Foilce, an Lt e a er are a ing a vantage oO 
this state of affairs. Sanydsi Gangoli was appre- 
hended by them as the murderer of Inspector Nandlal, but had in the end to 
be liberated. The Raja of Naragoleand many other respectable personages were 
for a long time kept in jail in connection with the Midnapur proceedings 
which had to be withdrawn in the end. In spite of such numerous vagaries, the 
Police have not been taken to task for harassing innocent people, with the result 
that such cases go on increasing. In the Goila case, again, the Police got up 
two witnesses, and forced them to swear to the identity of the accused, who 
were in the end released by the Magistrate. Such conduct on the part of the 
Police is one of the causes of the prevailing unrest in India. If the Police, 
with a desire to please Government, or to win some praise, or to repay 
private grudges, harass respectable and innocent people, and if the authorities 
connive at their irregularities, it 1s no wonder that ill-feeling is created 
among the public. Under the circumstances at present obtaining in Bengal, 
Government should be careful to see that the unrest is not aggravated by 
such occurrences. 


138. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale dcclared at the Behar Provincial 
. Conference that disputes between Indians should 
oa a = be decided by resorting to arbitration. The 
submit to arbitration the Hiditor of the Hindu Punch is willing to submit 
suit for libel brought the suit brought against him by the Honourable 
against him by the Hon- gentleman to arbitration. The Honourable Mr. 
ourable Mr. Gokhale. | Gokhale has demanded only Rs. 10,000 as damages 
‘ Big Punch (116), in that suit, but the editor of the Hindu Punch is 
py willing to go even further and to stop the paper, 
if so desired by the tribunal of arbitrators. The Punch is unwilling 
to wash dirty linen in the courts of outsiders. The libel case against 
him is not a purely private matter, but one between a satellite of the 
bureaucrats and his honest critic. But as some wise people are giving it 
the name of a private dispute, the editor of the Punch is willing to refer the 
matter to arbitration and abide by the award, whatever it be. But he is 
quite sure that Mr. Gokhale’s words were meant only for the occasion. 
[Elsewhere the paper requests its well-wishers to give it pecuniary help 
to enable it to meet the expenses of the suit.| 


*14. “ We have tocongratulate the Hindu and Muhammadan leaders of 
Behar and the United Provinces on the spirit of 
Comments on the Unit- commendable unselfishness and the friendly feelings 
ed Provinces and Behar and enthusiasm displayed by them in the Provincial 
So 95) yi, Conferences that were recently held at Bhagalpur 
ine git ), and Agra. Birds of evil omen had hooted ominous 
ee words of jealousy and discord between Hindus and 
Muhammadans over Lord Morley’s reforms. Many Anglo-Indian publicists 
here and in England have been doing their worst to take away the heart out 
of the proposed reforms and to show that India with its manifold creeds is not 
yet prepared for such a substantial instalment of reform. There is a very 
large proportion of Muhammadans in the population of Behar and the United 
Provinces, and it is here that the seeds of discord, attempted to be sown by 
the enemies of Indian aspirations, would have fertilised into a fruitful crop. 
But it is gratifying to note that Hindus and Muhammadans have been work- 
ing in both these provinces most amicably to make the reforms a success, and 
that the objects and the methods of the National Congress are finding favour 
with people who have so far been out of the pale of that organization.......... 
The presence of Messrs. Gokhale and Khare at the Bhagalpur Conference went 
a great way in making that Conference a complete success.......... Behar and 
the United Provinces have taught a lesson which some other provinces may 
Jay to heart with advantage.” 
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and Khare on ¢ he one hia! sd Mr. Ali tai 

on the other, deserve the thanks of their respective 

Ryerinrss: 168 an d of Government for the amicable 

eae \Getdlement of the question of special electorates which 

r pucoeed oa i in : omrrying out in the form of a resolution atthe Behar Pro- 
vineial Conference. The two Hindu leaders are entitled to speak on behalf of 

- the National C. ongress, and Mr. Ali Im4m’s position in his community is equally 
- well known and gives him equal authority to bind the followers of the Moslem 
- League. The resolution which they got the Conference to pass unanimously was 
ie the following effect:—‘While it is necessary in the best interests of the country 
~ for all communities to continue as at present to participate without distinction 
of race or creed in elections by general electorates, it is nevertheless essential 
in the present circumstances to secure full and adequate representation for so 
important a minority as the Muhammadans by the cr?ation of special 
Muhammadan electorates. In the opinion of the Conference, similar treatment 
should, if necessary, be accorded to Hindus when they are in a minority.’ It 
will be seen that this resolution deals with only two communities, but 
when Government accept its principle, we may be sure that the interests 
of all minorities will, as far as possible, be safeguarded by similar means. 
Secondly, it will be seen that the resolution does not attempt to solve by far 
the most.difficult question that will present itself in practice, namely, how 
the importance of a community is to be arithmetically appraised, and 
a certain number of seats assigned to the community for adequate repre- 
sentation. This assignment will necessarily be left to the discretion of 
some authority. Who will this be? Will the Government of India or the 
Provincial Governments fix the proportion generally for the whole of India 
or for each province? Or will district officers make the apportionment for 
each district, or taluka, or municipality, according to their own estimate of 
the importance of a community in each area dealt with? In the latter case, 
it is not likely that there will be any combined agitation all over India in 
the name of a whole community. Isolated protests against stray cases of 
alleged injustice may be made, and no question of general importance will 
be raised; and we believe this will be the best course for Government to 
pursue. Obviously, the importance of a given community must vary in 
different localities and different provinces, and no general rule can be laid 
down for every nook and corner of India. For the present, we should think 
that the agreement arrived at in the Behar Conference ought to set at rest 
the acrimonious discussions that have been bani place, and gathering 

volume, in so many places.”’ 


16. “The Agra Conference was able to make a brave show of Muham- 
madan adherents. There were no fewer than six 
Nawabs among the speakers, showing that the 
Muhammadan aristocracy—the stronghold of Muham- 
madanism in the United Provinces—is not so 
entirely in favour of political isolation and separate 
national existence as the valiant spokesmen of the Aligarh School. Ithas been 
observed, of late years, that the Muhammadans have been evincing a mark- 
ed tendency not only to think for themselves—instead of letting the English 
officials do the thinking for them—on the great political questions affecting 
their country, but also an increasing inclination to join their Hindu fellow- 
subjects in fighting for the rights of theircountry. None but the blind and 
the most obtuse could have failed to perceive by this time that the more 
intelligent and thoughtful of Muhammadan publicists and leaders have been 
“veering round to the view of the essential solidarity of the national interests 
~ of the Indian people as a whole....... How strong and indissoluble are the com- 
mon ties of country binding the Hindus and the Muhammadans, was never 
more forcibly shown by even the most confirmed adherent of the Congress 
than was done by the President of the last All India Moslem League............. 
The meeting, therefore, of no fewer than six Nawabs of Lucknow, all educated 
and able men, on a common platform with the Hindus of the United Provinces 
must be taken not as an exceptional event, but as a sign of the times 
fraught with a hopeful meaning for those who ‘have been looking forward to a 

; an national party. r | 
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Go ORS Guided by that inflammatory agitator, Moulvi Rafiuddin, the Deccan 
be ue seems determined to alienate the sym- 

Comments on the recent pathies of non-Moslems most completely. No one 
meeting of the Deccan would have objected to the League’s persisting in 
bg rag ts Mey 42), 13th the demand for exclusive electorates for the Moslems is 
Apl., Eng. cols and even an excess of representation than due 
Pee ee proportionately to their population........... But 
surely the controversy could be carried on in a gentlemanly manner. But 
Moulvi Rafiuddin must be bellicose—otherwise his réle would lose its charm. 
So he abuses the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and the Honourable Mr. Dadabhii, 
and the Honourable Nawab Sy2d Muhammad and all those who do not 
quite approve of exclusive electorates. And the crowning piece is his abuse 
of those sober Muhammadan leading men of Bombay who have with rare tact 
and judgment declined to play into the hands of the Moslem League. These 
Bombay worthies have declined to take the Moulvi seriously ‘and that is 
naturally an unpardonable sin in his eyes. So he abuses them. In this, 
however, we see the brightest feature of the situation. So long as the leading 
Muhammadan gentlemen of Bombay keep up sobriety and wisdom, the danger 
of the Moulvi and his ‘petty leagues succeeding in completely alienating 
Moslems from non-Moslems must stand powerfully counteracted.” 


*18. His Excellency Sir George Clarke, accompanied by one or two of 
f his Secretaries, is going to spend the next month at 
_H.E, Sir George Clarke's §imla as the Viceroy’s cuest. It is expected that He 
is visit to Simla. instead of spending the time in idle talk or mere fe 
ashtramat (44), 18th oe = : : ' 
Apl. enjoyment of hospitality the Viceroy will probably 
hold deliberations on important questions with 
Sir George Clarke and arrive at final decisions thereon. Itis rather hazardous i 
for us to make conjectures regarding the outcome of these deliberations. We | 
hope, however, the Viceroy does not advise our Governor to adopt his pet 
device of deportations of popular leaders for restoring tranquillity and uproot- 
ing discontent from this country. Some of our leaders have been prosecuted 
and consigned to duwrance vile for alleged sedition, but fortunately none from : 
this presidency has been deported without trial. Discussions on the practical ie { 
fulfilment of the new reforms would certainly be a fit subject for deliberations * 
between the Viceroy and our Governor at Simla. Heaven forbid if the oe 
meeting at that cool place results in igniting a fire that would prove disastrous \ es 
to our leaders. Let us hope that, on the other hand, the adoption of some 5 
wise plan will be the outcome of the prolonged meeting between Lord Minto 
and Sir George Clarke. 
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*19. The High Court of Bombay have temporarily cancelled the sanad 
of Mr. Balastheb Khare pending further orders. 
Comments on the tem- Mr. Khare was tried a few days ago under section 
porary cancellation by the 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code and bound over. 
Bombay hes a . The High Court have not till now cancelled the he 
~ eS , 7 of sanad of a pleader even convicted of sedition. We 1. 
are, a pleader o ; 
Nasik. are, therefore, atalosstounderstand whyitshould now 
Kesari (124), 20th Apl. incur a new sin of depriving a man of his subsist- 
ence albeit temporarily. It is a common belief of 
the Hindus that if a man deprives another of his means of subsistence needlessly 
he thereby invites destruction upon his own family. The destruction of 
family in the case of the High Court means simply loss of public confidence - 
in its integrity. Henest political offences should not lead to the deprivation 
of the offender’s means of living. We hope the Bombay High Court will not 
bring a stigma upon the Presidency by sanctioning such a course. 


*20. “It is mere idle talk for fugitive Finance Ministers and Viceroys 

to say that they practise retrenchment. Retrench- 

Real economy in Indian ment and economy must be of a thorough-going 
Bnapee. a character. It must be efficient while it is sound. aa 
18th pret dase (39), Bor years past there has been aloud cry for a cur- eal 
Le tailment of the costly foreign Agency—costly because ee. | 
firstly it is paid at a rate unparalleled in the annals | 
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Of The: at bees pe ne ) ility of the le to 
tine! Gt ve yar it vi e-tindlie jOneM6 a ee Ay 
dina principle +} he / more extensive em gr of Tedious’ of “catty merit 
nd ‘al ib bility to'the higher ffices oye the: State—both in the Civil and: Military 
1 ae is'en economic scale compatible with the ability of the people. 
Such employment er gradually reduce the foreign extravagant administra- 
ion to the irreducible minimum. The entire Civil Service must be reorganised 
"~~ 6 an economic basis. Where is that just.and courageous statesman who will 
-_. fearlessly introduce that reform to which we attach infinitely greater impor- 
Pat. 3 ance than ‘to the reform which Lord Morley has so considerately given us ?” 


Poa. ay anonymous correspondent df the Gujardt writes :—From 
numerous instances it appears to us that in the 


~ Complaint against cer- Kaira Collectorate the wily subordinates take 


tain Revenue officials “a undue advantage of the goodness of their superiors, 


ae -  Gujardt (66), 10th Apl. and hence «in order to bring the fact to the notice 
— of the Collector we would cite a typical instance 
which we hope will receive careful attention at ,his hands. One Dhula 
Gordhan of Dakor had bought, at a public auction, the grass of Bordi and 
had paid in advance a part of the sum fixed for the sale. But before the 
- ale received final ratification from Government, the Talati with some others 
made away with a portion of the grass. Dhula thereupon informed the police 
of the theft, but they refused to take any steps in the matter without the 
sanction of Government, as the persons involved were Government servants 
and the stolen property also belonged to Government. Then Dhula applied 
‘to the Mamlatdar of Thasra, who at first refused to receive his petition, but 
afterwards, on receipt of a solemn affidavit from Dhula, ordered the police to 
‘make immediate enquiries into the matter as three-fourths of the property 
as belonged to Government. After a haphazard search the police recovered about 
four thousand bundles of the stolen grass, and after giving them in the charge 
a of the Mukhi, sent their report together with all the papers concerned to the 
‘Mamlatdér. The Mamlatdar, for some unknown reason, hushed up the 
matter by transferring these papers to the Revenue Department and, if 
the rumour be true, helped the Mukhi and others to make away with 
the stolen property. The petitioner being a poor man remained quiet 
for some time, but on receiving advice from his master he complained to the 
higher authorities. But so far as we can judge from the facts, it appears 
that his further petitions have availed him but little. Asa last resource 
Dhula declined to pay up the remainder of the sum due to Government 
until his grievance was redressed. But on his doing so, he was declared 
insolvent, and an order to confiscate his master’s property was issued. But 
the master proved more than a match for this conspiracy; for when the 
attachment was brought against his property he at once asserted his right 
to know the name of the person who ordered it so that he might sue him in a 
Civil Court for defamation. Upon this the attachment was withdrawn, but 
Dhula Gordhan, feeling that his master had to suffer for his sake, sent to the 
Collector a money-order of Rs. 13 together with a petition. ‘’he money order 
was sent back after some days, and in reply to his petition, Dhula was 
warned to pay up the arrears at once and to settle the matter of his stolen 
property with those concerned with its theft. In our opinion such orders are 
calculated to encourage the subordinate officers of Government to commit 
theft, and we request the Collector to. make immediate inquiries into the 
matter: The Collector would perhaps doubt the possibility of such orders 
issuing from his office, but we are sure that if he will make inquiries, 
he will find out the whole truth. 


*22. “The Acting Under Secretary to the Government of Bombay has 
aes | published on. the 7th instant what is called an 
- Comments on the Erra- ‘yratum’ to the Excise report for 1907-08, which 


‘¢um to the Excise report \,. prepared by the Abkari C Commissioner, Mr, 


10% fahedtta (9), 18th Logan. It is acommon maxim of sound business 


) Api. ate et -. atid a point of cammon etiquette, that the writer 
¥ 7 Pee fp alone has the right to make any alteration or 
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19. 


modification in his writing or. to correct any mistakes. by means of. an 
‘Erratum.’ If the Bombay Government found that the figures rélied upon’ 
by Mr. Logan were not correct, they ought to have corrected his mistake, ' 
not by publishing an Erratum but by another resolution. The figures for 


1867-68 taken by Mr. Logan from Mr. Bell’s report did not include, while | | 


those for 1907-08 include, the figures of the town and island of Bombay. 
Government have given the correct figures for the latter year by excluding 
those of the Bombay City to ensure a just and fair comparison. While the 
country-spirit consumed in 1907-08 was 25. U. P., Mr. Logan assumed 
that the spirit consumed in 1867-68 was also 25 U. P. Government have 
found that this was not the case. The spirit consumed in 1867-68 ranged 
from 11° to 75° U. P. Thus Government practically admit that some 
portion of the spirit at least, sold in 1867-68, was nearly of half the present 
strength. Under these circumstances, even though the consumption of 
spirit in 1867-68 was greater than that in 1907-08, mere mathematical compa- 
rison of these figures is quite misleading and fallacious. Government 


appear to take to themselves much credit for the fact that, while the total. 


number of country liquor-shops in 1867-68 was 4,673, it was only 2,218 in 
1907-08. Comparisons based on these figures and averages founded on them 
are equally misleading. Because, in 1867-68 the out-still system was in vogue, 
in which the Abkari farmer was at liberty to manufacture liquor anywhere, 
to open as many shops as he liked and wherever he chose, and to sell liquor 
at any price he thought fit. The number of liquor-shops under these 
circumstances means nothing, while the consumption of liquor and its degree 
of strength mean much ; for even if the total number of liquor-shops decreased 
by 50 per cent., the average consumptidn of each shop is found to have 
nearly doubled! Forty years ago there were as many as 100 liquor-shops 
in Poona Cantonment, while at present there are nearly 10. Are we to 
draw from these figures the absurd inference that the drinking habit of the 
people of the cantonment decreased by more than 90 per cent. during the 
last 40 years ? ”’ 


23. “It was a lively half-hour the Bombay Corporation had, day before 
yesterday, over Mr. Dinshaw Wacha’s letter of 

Commentson Mr. D. E. resignation as a member of the Drink Traffic 
Wacha’s resignation of his (Committee. Paradoxical as it may appear, -Mr. 
el pi — Local Wacha’s best vindication came from Mr. Collector 
cede ener tea Hatch and Mr. Commissioner Sheppard; and his 


Jém-e-Jamshed 29), : ; 
17th ret Eng. cols. ” condemnation from his own colleagues, Dr. Sukhia, 


Dr. Dadachanjee, Dr. Lilldoowdlla. Mr. Hatch 
admitted that the work of the Committee was ‘rushed through,’ but at 
the same time he was in a position to show that a considerable reduction 
in the number of shops was actuaily effected—the criterion which most of 
the members of the Committee seemed to think ought to be applied in 
judging of the utility of that Committee. Dr. Dadachanji, Dr. Sukhia, 
Dr. Lilldtoowalla maintained that it was erroneous and unjust to declare the 
Committee to be a farce, and put on record their testimony to the courtesy and 
‘consideration with which Mr. Collector Hatch had listened to their suggestions 
and the readiness with which he had acted upon several of them. It was 
also shown that, considering his other business of the day to be more im- 
portant, Mr. Wacha had not cared to attend an important meeting of the 
Committee and had fallen back upon newspaper reports to judge of the 
result of his colleagues’ deliberations........... One cannot but think that 
Mr. Wacha was carried away by his constitutional prejudices against Govern- 
ment, Government officials, and Government measures; and that he wrote 
his indignant letter of resignation with his characteristic vehemence and 
impetuosity........... It may be said, however, that if leaving the personal 
aspects of the squabble aside, one were to judge of ‘the net results of the 
Committee’s labours, one may share to a considerable extent Mr. Wacha’s 
disappointment.......... Even when the utmost allowance is made for the 


good motives of Government and the Abkari Department with regard to putting ~ 


down drunkenness as much as possible, it has to be said that their efforts are 
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pr wishes. They seém to. ‘be proceeding ‘on ‘the 
t to be their chief c care ; and that all considera- 

on, of * peenee Rar: ok ecg the reduction in the number of 

id have 70: me on ras more brisk rate,” 


‘all Western countfies ‘residents of a looality have the right to 
‘decide about the presence or otherwise in their 
- midst of a liquor-shop. The Government of India are 
not prepared to accept the principle on the ground that. 


ee ‘iadbbnchiaii' would end in the oppression of the weak by the strong and 
give rise to political discontent in the land. We doubt very much the bona 

| fides of this contention in view of the discontent prevailing in the land brought 
about by the present policy of Government. The suggestion of the Abkari 


Commission to appoint committees of persons other than officials in various. 
centres to report to the Abkari Department on the advisability or otherwise 
of having liquor-shops in these centres, is stultified so far as the Bombay 
Committee is concerned, considering the fact that the Committee is an 
official-ridden body presided over by an official. It is farcical to suppose such 
a@ committee to be representative of the people. Mr. Wacha who represents. 
the Municipal Corporation has tendered his resignation as a member of the 
Committee. He joined the Committee hopeful of doing some service to the: 


_ hundreds of people who are victims to the évil of drink, by raising his voice- 


against the establishment of liquor-shops in the city. He has resigned as he 
believes the body to be hardly representative of the public because the 
Collector, who is the Chairman, rules the deliberations of the Committee with 
an iron rod. We welcome this step of Mr. Wacha as courageous and straight-. 
forward in the highest degree. 


*25. ‘Our readers are aware that Government intended to remove the 
Sadashiv Peth liquor-shop from that Peth to Narayan 
Peth near Lakadi Pool from the Ist of April. But. 
Alleged illegal practices the license-holder of the Narayan Peth liquor-shop 
. a liquor-shop licensee in Gontinued to sell liquor up to last Wednesday in the 
< eR (9), 18th old Sadashiv Peth shop which, according to license- 
Apl. conditions, is ‘unlicensed premises. The second 
paragraph ‘of the license form binds the licensee ‘to 
: keep and sell country spirits only in the below-men- 
tioned building, &c., &c., and nowhere else.’ It is evident from this that the 
above-mentioned licensee presumably kept and sold liquor in direct contraven- 
tion of this condition of license. The seventh paragraph of the license enjoins. 
the licensee to keep constantly fixed up at the entrance of his shop a sign-board,. 
giving the name of the licensee and the maximum price of liquor, and also 
to hang up in his shop a copy of the license. Though as regards the latter 
condition, we cannot definitely say anything, we know it as a fact that the 
said shop had no sign-board fixed up at its entrance as required by the license. 
Has any Abkari Officer the authority to validate such vivlations of license 
conditions? If he has that authority, did the above licensee get the required 
authorisation from responsible officers before selling liquor in a building which 
ordinarily must be classed as ‘ unlicensed premises ’? ” 


626. A Chalisgaon (Kast Khandesh) correspondent writes to the Rdshtra-. 
mat :—An Excise Inspector named Jackson recently 

‘Alleged assault by an got into the female compartment of the Delhi 
Excise Inspector upon ' Hxpress and assaulted the females inside with a 


Baie female in @Rail- stick, The Inspector was travelling without a ticket 


Dich and has often been found doing the same. Among 
Apl. ner ger alma the females assaulted were the women belonging to 
the families of a pleader at Akola and a retired Chief 


ss Constable of Bhadgaon. It is the duty of these men not to rest till they see 
justice done to these ladies. The Railway Police and the Station Master have. 
3 sini 8 reports in the matter. 
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*27. ‘“ When anarchism is about, all good citizens are prepared to submit 
) to the inevitable inconvenience of executive action 
House searches in the in hunting down miscreants. One is perfectly ready 
Bombay Presidency, to recognise that the police must sometimes act 
aime gfe (38), 18th Apl.,. ypon suspicion without waiting either for an actual 
“aang EROORS outrage or even for reliable evidence that a cons- 
piracy is in progress. But when all this is conceded and allowed for, the | 
procedure of the police in some parts of India still needs a good deal of ry 
explanation. The VMashrdtta publishes a list which, if authentic, does not A 
reflect a great amount of credit on the inspiring spirits among the police who 
institute house-searches and such like methods of tracing anarchism. Nobody 
expects the police to be infallible, and in theory a peace-loving citizen would 
not mind his house being searched so that his innocence might be established 
if by some unlucky chance unwarranted suspicion fell upon him. In practice, 
of course, this willingness is considerably tempered by the consideration that 
there are some policemen who are little better than dacoits .and that there 
are others who would rather supply incriminating articles themselves than 
confess to having drawn blank. I'he Mahrdtta’s list of finds would be 
nothing but a joke were it not for the annoyance suffered by the people 
whose houses are visited. Mazzini’s speeches, [om Paine’s works, Plato’s 
Republic, gunsmiths’ price-lists, the Encylopedia Britannica with an article ton 
on Blasting in the second volume thereof—treasures cf this kind are borne Bee 
| 2 
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off in triumph, together with private correspondence and all sorts of things 
which turn out on examination not to be explosives. ‘The police have a 
difficult duty to perform in these times, and it is undoubtedly better that one 
innocent man’s house be searched than that another innocent man be blown 
up with a bomb. But so far, nothing seems to have come of all these 
vexatious searches, and the superior officers of the police force should be 
reminded that itis a part of their duty to save respectable citizens from 
annoyance and to prevent their subordinates from fakin¥ cases just to gain 
kudos, or from making a great parade of doing nothing just to conceal their 
inability to do something. The carrying off of books in this fashion really 
gives their case away. When they find nothing they should acknowledge ier 
as much, and withdraw with a formal apology. If the possession of ordinary eae 
books such as may be bought at any bookseller’s is really an incrimi- \ia es 
nating circumstance, they should raid the bookshops and libraries and 
confiscate the contents of the chemists’ shops and factories. As the police | Bees. 
own to these remarkable captures cf books and cooking-pots it is pretty safe to mh 
conclude that had they really found anything incriminating we should have 
heard all about it. But of any really useful result from these house-searches 
in Western India we have heard no word. It seems quite time that 
this sort of thing were either dropped altogether or that very different 
conditions were attached to the granting of search-warrants.”’ 


*28. ‘‘ Without entering into the merits of the discussion at the last meet- 
ing of the Madras Legislative Council on the subject 


Short term prisonersin ©! jail administration in that presidency, attention a 
Indian Jails. may be called to thefact that the Honourable ~ De 
Indian Social Reformer Mr. Keshava Pillay’s statement that the mortality Jf 
(4), 18th Apl. among short-term prisoners was proportionately much 


higher than among those sentenced to twelve months 
and more, was accepted by:the Honourable Mr. Forbes........ He also admit- 
ted that more work was exacted and less food was given toshort-term prisoners 
than others. It may be, as Mr. Forbes said, a doctrine of jail discipline 
that short-term prisoners should be more penally treated than long-term 
prisoners, but every consideration that occurs to us goes to throw doubt on the 
rationality of that doctrine. Short-term prisoners are mostly first offenders 
on whom the disgrace of imprisonment operates with the keenest effect. Their 
offences are not usually of the most brutal or heinous kind. Some at least of 
the offences are of a kind for which first offenders are not sent to prison in the 
best governed countries. There is much to be said against the Indian prac- 
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ies * ht  ihiaid in and out of jails: We 
ran yee in some parts of the country of the 
sgraceful to go to jail. Short-term iniprisonment should 
gether, offender ‘and others whose offences do not justify long- 
nent being discharged with the warning that if they are found 
king ; the law again the firet offence will go toincréase the severity 
ihe | ser Hor one thing, this will relieve the public of heavy expen- 
v 0,07 the extension of jail accommodation, as a very considerable propor- 
of the jail population consist of persoris undergoing short-term sentences. 
it tha “cannot be done at once, the next best course is not to brutalise first 
: ‘offenders: by putting them to extra hard work and giving them scanty diet. 
The whole abies demands the careful consideration of Government as well 
fas of the public. It should never be forgotten that society, of which Govern- 
‘ment is a vital» part, has its share of responsibility for the crimes committed 
by its members, and that, in part at least, it is the sins of society that are 
visited on the victims of the penal laws.” 


29. ‘‘ We understand that a memorial signed individually has been 

_ submitted to the JDirector-General of Telegraphs 

Rea gee ae ro ‘the by the clerks serving in the Central Telegraph Office, 

; ‘Bombay Central Tele- Bombay. From the text of the petition published 

graph Office to the Direc- elsewhere in these columns, it will be seen that the 

tor-Generalof Telegraphs. petitioners have some genuine grounds to feel aggriev- 

Indu Prakdsh (42), 17th eq regarding the treatment accorded to them. If 

Apl.,. Hing: cols. it is true that the local allowance sanctioned to Gov- 

ernment clerks in the city in June 1908 has been withheld from telegraph clerks 

up to the present day, this act of omission on the part of the authorities is cer- 

tainly difficult to account for. We do not know why these poor hard-working 

and loyal servants of Government should be made an exception of in the matter 

of granting local allowance and be deprived of their just dues in these hard 

times........... Then again why should the revision of their scale of pay which 

was promised to them should be put off when the salaries of similarly situated 

servants of other Government Departments have been enhanced ?.......... We 

cannot find either justice or policy in the attitude the authorities have adopted. 

It would have been much better not to have sanctioned the local allowance at 

gall than to have sanctioned and then to have withheld it. Surely thatis not the 

method to create feelings of loyalty and devotion to duty in the minds of 

es subordinates. And when we remember that it was these very clerks who 

ae stood fast by the authorities during the strike of the signallers last year and 

a cheerfully worked for many days. under great strain in order that the 

authorities might successfully tide over the crisis, and received but scant 

allowances in return as compared with the huge allowances paid to the 

mofussilites, who were brought over to co-operate with them, it is certainly 

something more than injustice that has been meted out for their loyal 
Services.’ 


ee nd 


80. ‘ Will the Imperial Government maintain the firm attitude they have 

) taken in preventing the enactment of obnoxious anti- 
: Retaliation the only Asiatic legislation in Rhodesia, or climb down soon 
Be ad means of checking the ill enough? ‘To speak frankly, Indians have lost all 
Heenan of Indians In fgith alike in the justice and the courage of the 
nud Saat (34), 14th Jmperial Government in. regard to this matter; and 
Apl. Eng. cols. there are many who believe that if matters are ever 
' to be set right there, it will be done by a policy of 
‘vigorous retaliation on the part of India, the Indian Government and the 
Indian ‘people. Of course, such a policy of retaliation may incidentally inflict 
ie _an injustice on India and the sovereign nation; but it is hard to see how 
“else to stem the tide of this anti-Indian feeling among the colonial whites, 
‘Argument and persuasion have been lost upon them; nothing but a policy 
of retaliation, as pointed out by His Highness the Aga Khan at the Town 
He ast year, can bring those colonial whites to their senses.” 
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31. ,The gospel of swadeshi has spread far and wide. The Anglo-Indian 
f. , tries his utmost to smother the aloe spirit by 
Swadesh true and hook or by crook. .The Government servant who 


false. _ favours the swadeshi movement is threatened with 
Gujardti (25), 11th dismissal. The Anglo-Indian journalists are view- 
Apl. ing with dismay the depression of trade in. the 


English market and are doing their best to bring 
the promoters of the swadesht movement into discredit. On the other hand, 
budmdshes calling themselves swadeshis have soiled the fair fame of the 
swadesht movement by their misdeeds which have sent a thrill of horror 
throughout the land. These so-called champions of swadeshi, on the plea of 
furthering the boycott movement, plunder the belongings of people who buy 
foreign goods and harass them in all possible ways. Women and young girls 
are attacked and looted mercilessly. These mal-practices must be put 
a stop to if the swadeshi spirit is at all to gain a firm footing throughout the 
Jand.. Recently some twelve budmdshes invaded the house of Messrs. Deven- 
dranath and Upendranath Sen and carried off gold, silver and cooking 
utensils. If these offenders are dealt with harshly by the authorities, none will 
have any reasonto complain. ‘T’he Bengal Police have made it their business to 
crush the swadeshi spirit and to put down its promoters. An English Pro- 
fessor’s correspondence revealed his sympathy with the swadesht movement, 
and in consequence he has been put back in the gradation list by the 
Educational Department. What chance do the sons of the soil stand of 
getting justice when Européans themselves are ‘given such shabby treat- 
ment? ‘To further the progress of the swadeshti movement we should drive 
out of our fold the black sheep of the community. We are certain of this 
that our progress depends on the harmony and unity among the divergent 
races of the country, on the establishment and recognition of a truly religious 
spirit and adherence to righteousness in all our struggles. We must bear in 
mind our old proverb that duty and religion are synonymous. 


o2. The anniversary of the birth-day of Shivaji falls on the 22nd of 
April 1909. The repressive policy of Government 
| being in full swing, some officials have begun to 
to celebrate the anniver- j ok with disfavour upon this festival. But we need 
ey SS rer See nk bother ourselves about this matter as the festival 
on 22nd_ April. : aang 
Kesari (124), 13th Ap], as passed through many such crises safely. ‘I'he 
Ganpati and Shivaji festivals are of national 
importance to Maharashtra. Shivaji is a Mahatma who reminds one of many 
of the noble scenes in the history of the Marathas. The life of Shivaji 
teaches us to act courageously in troublous times. In the present days of 
repression there is an urgent necessity of the celebration of the Shivaji 
festival. Repression has not as yet assumed any idiotic opposition to the 
historical festivals in honour of heroes. We hope that the Marathas will not 
neglect the festivals out of any imaginary fears conjured up by themselves. 


An appeal to Marathas 


83. Indians have always been an extremely grateful race of people. 

It is therefore but natural we should entertain the 

Kal (120), 16th Apl. highest respect for Shivaji for his having achieved 
for Indians swardjya at a time when they had 

sunk deep in the quagmire of dependence-and had so far forgotten themselves 
as to think that they owed no obligations to their country. But Western civilisa- 
tion had dazzled our people so much of late that they had begun to look down 
upon everything Indian as worthless and even to stigmatise their national hero 
Shivaji as a freebooter anda thief. Fortunately this state of affairs did not 
last long, some of our writers having succeeded in creating amongst our 
people a feeling of admiration for the national hero. The result of this has 
been that annual celebrations are now held in his memory andin that of 
Ramdas. ‘The latter had succeeded in creating a spirit of unity among the 
Marathas, and Shivaji having been born at that juncture, succeeded in 
putting into practical shape all the teachings of Ramdas and was able to 
establish swardjya. The reason why Shivaji was able to establish swardjya 
was that he cared more for the welfare of the Hindus than for his personal 
aggrandisement. He, moreover, thought it to be his religious duty to relieve 


—— 


| ‘the. persec ation . ‘of : “tie ikads illite’ ‘He dia not 

Hike 66 } *t Mint ; ve tat and so he rest: cted his. own power by creating & 
— Couns ail of ‘Ministers, ‘T his j ear the Shivaji Celebrations are to be held at 
 ‘Réipac ath 16 9 ic pl land ° d they will remind us not only of the valour and 
- gelf-sacri fic ; le ou a his ion: I hero but also of his numerous followers that fell 
on the battle- le-field d in the cause of liberty. Celebrations in memory of national 
athe ‘prognos sticate National awakening and help to keep the love for our 


oo Ba “Our: review ol Mr. Pratt's wiiniettation of the District of Hyder- 
| ‘abad was: rather incomplete. Besides his anti- 
A aa sain of Hindu policy, there was another ugly feature of it. 
the late Collector of which only recent happenings have brought to light. 

Hy derabad Aye hs the Hivery one knows that Government have every 

Sind Provincia ex “coy sympathy with the Industrial Exhibitions that are 
Sind Journal (17), 15th Organised by the people at various centres.......... 

Apl. Nevertheless what was Mr. Pratt’s attitude not only 
towards the Provincial Conference which has just 
ended its sittings, but towards the Exhibition held under its auspices ?......... 

Well, Mr. Pratt made no secret of his antagonism to the one as well as to the 
other........... It might have been a mere coincidence, but it was a subject of 
common remark that the late Collector should have selected for his last Darbar 

of Zamindars just the day and hour that had been fixed for the Conference 

which some Zamindars had desired to attend. ‘What, however, of Mr. Prati’s 
opposition to the Exhibition? Did he really work against that useful, non- 
political movement? Yes, there cannot be the least doubt about it. Asis 
| well-known, the Exhibition Committee applied to .all District Boards and 
: important Municipalities, and all or almost all of them responded more or less 
liberally. But what did the Hyderabad Local Board do at Mr. Pratt’s. 
dictation? It contributed the small sum of Rs. 150 only and that too 

is specifically for the Agricultural Section which had been organised by the 
ad Agricultural Department at the expense of Government. The niggardly 
Ea concession which the N.-W. Railway made in the matter of reduced rates for 
HA the Exhibition was also due to Mr. Pratt whose advice the Railway followed. 
a Let 16 be remembered that the Exhibition was started under the patronage of 
ee « | the Commissioner in Sind himself and even as regards the Conference the 
same high officer had shown something more than toleration, and then it will 
be seen how narrow-minded our late Collector was in spite of his sanitary and 
other schemes for the Hyderabad Municipality.” 


flee 39. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Sind Jonrnal :—“ At 

(he ; ai this hour of day when reform, freedom and progress 
jee Alleged irregularities of greg in the air, it is strange to find young 
the President of the Rohri Civilians riding roughshod over law and constitution. 
(Sind) Municipality. 7, 

Sind Journal (17), eb me narrate a few serious irregularities that 
15th Apl. Mr. Shilledy, the Assistant Collector and President 
of the Rohri Municipality, committed at a general 
meeting of the Municipality on the 6th instant when a new Municipal 
Secretary had to be appointed. (1) Mr. Shilledy began by imperiously over- 
ruling the existing practice and the standing resolution of the General 
Board that a question of this character should be first discussed and threshed 
out by the Managing Committee and then brought to the General Board for 
final disposal. (2) Care was not at all taken to see that all the members were 
acquainted with the taaliBbations of all the applicants so as to beina 
‘position to dispose of the question with justice and fairness. When one 
member ‘ventured to ask that the Corporation might be put in possession 
of all the facts, the President gave him a bundle of papers with a remark that 
ee ‘if he cared to go through them there, he could do so. This was enough 
BS danse 40 demoralise many of the members. (3) To crown all, the President, who 
‘could not otherwise even vote, actually proposed, not recommended, in the face 
_ of many other better qualified candidates, one Mr. Nandlal, only a gauge- 
ees eter hating no other qualification for the post, and naturally enough, being 
_. peconded carried his point by a Iajority of votes. How great is the influence 
> wieldec by the President, who is an Assistant Collector, in mofussil Munici- 


palities and how far is his proposing compatible with the rules, are dnateet 
for the consideration of the public. A strong public protest is Sanaa 
and as the last resort even a civil suit for the quashing of the proceedings ;. 

but it would be much better if the higher authorities take: up the matter of 
their own accord and do the needful.” : 


Education. 


"JG. ‘The report of the Committee appointed by Government ; in July 
1906 to suggest measures which might be adopted 
for the spread of primary education in the City of 


Government Resolution Bombay was submitted to Government in September 


re primary education in 


Bombay city. last and its recommendations have been embodied in 
Gujardti (25), 18th Government Resolution........... It will be seen 
Apl. from the report that in a population of nearly nine 


lakhs, there are at present 397 Primary Schools, 32,995 
pupils attending the schools, and 111,136 children of school-going age (2.e., boys, - 
apparently) and that the schools are packed to their utmost capacity. The 
size, capacity and locality of school buildings, and matters relating to school 
hygiene do not seem to have found a place in the list of. points submitted for 
opinion and general discussion, though it would scarcely be disputed that the 
importance of these topics, in every scheme of primary education for the 
growing population of a town like Bombay, cannot be despised. Our readers 
are probably aware of a fire which broke out in a crowdéd locality in Bombay 
about 7 years ago when some children confined in a school in a loft in a six- 
storied building died of suffocation through smoke. We are often told that 
licenses for choosing sites and buildings for new schools would be a very 
needless and vexatious interference with the liberty of owners of schools, but 
it would be worth our while to note that in a country ijike France, the system 
of making licenses compulsory in matters like these has been definitely 
adopted. ‘The owner of a new school has to obtain a license for his building 
and for its class rooms, especially with respect to its sanitary requirements. 
Another topic which is closely connected with the subject of primary educa- 
tion is the size of classes. It would seem that there is scarcely any minimum 
fixed for the number of boys put in charge of a single teacher. All our 
anxiety for spreading primary education over areas of population where it has 
not yet reached would be futile, if we cannot devise any means whereby that 
education could be made effective or to bear good results.” 


387. In reply to the question of the Honourable Mr. Syed Zain El Edrus 
ms | about the high prices of vernacular text-books, 
Prices of vernacular Government said that the matter was under con- 
— s sideration and that there was a possibility of some 
dno Vartaman (36), waar 
13th Apl. reduction in their prices. What the people expected 
from this reply was that Government would compel 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., who hold the right of publishing the texts, to make 
some appreciable reduction in the prices. But we see from the Government 
resolution that the prices have been reduced by substituting covers of an 
inferior and cheaper quality. Thus there is no material reduction at all in the 
prices of these text-books. ‘The people wanted a reduction in prices with the 
same printing and binding. The books are to be handled by children who 
will tear off the cheaply bound books in no time, and the Macmillan Company 
will thus be the only gainers. ‘Thus the reduction will be a sort of burden on 
the poor parents rather than a blessing. We hope that the Honourable 
members in Council, instead of being satisfied with this solution, will urge 
Government to make a real reduction ‘ ‘in the prices of the text- books. 


38. A Dharwar correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—“ The 
. German Mission at Dharwar, who are doing ex- 

tablish g 
Arte College ot Dhérwar. cellent work in the way of education, had at one 
*InduPrakdsh (42), time seriously entertained a proposal of founding 
19th Apl., Eng. cols.; and maintaining a college at Dharwar with Govern- 
Karndtak Patra (97), ment help, but it was subsequently for unknown 


16th Apl.; Karndtak os ad Ie 
Vaibhav (98), With Ap, te880RS given up. But it clearly shows that the 
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necessity in that direction is long since keenly 


i R. B. Rodda has the oredit of re-openi me a this aniailied of vital Nerden: 
tial to the all-round development sol: he benighted Karndtak. I may be 
Dharwar do 0e8 ak poy the ‘ont laid down by the Director- 
moral of Hduca ne oni vatlewe iquennial report as to the founding of colleges 
18h ks ni nt si | whe sh shou d have the honour of a college must be a "city of 
pe) eer) wnt si th a population of 100,000 people at the least. But ‘the 
by Of predomins tis size ’is not such a vital factor in the distribution of colleges 
‘the -otk er CC 00) rT: isideration mentioned in that report. Again, though Dharwar 
proper cannot bo st of a large population, Hubli which has a population of 
_ over 80; x 10 souls i is 80 very near to it that it may be looked upon as a suburb 
{ Dhaérwar.......... We earnestly hope that Government will avail themselves 
~ th generous. offer of a lakh of rupees, which is the utmost that a famine- 
stricken district like ours where there are no Tatas or Sassoons can afford 
to na po at the disposal of Government to open a college at Dharwar.” [The 
Karndtak Patra and the Karndtak Vaibhav also urge the establishment of an 
Arts College at Dharwar. | 


® 


Railways. 


$9. “At the last meeting of the Viceregal Council, Sir Edward Baker 
hada significant warning to utter which, it is to be 

Employment of EKuro- hoped, the Finance Minister will not overlook or 
peans and Hurasians one Jightly pass by, coming as it does from his immediate 


ditiea e Indian Railay predecessor in office and one whose long and intimate 


 Aiteteation. acquaintance with the history of Indian finance 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), invests his opinions with a deservedly high impor- 
12th Apl., Eng. cols. © _tance........... Of course, the cry against the Indian 


Railways and prodigal expenditure has been a 
chronic complaint of years. But the public has been sufficiently patient with 
the Railway Administration, and it may now insist upon its work being 
carried on with greater regard for economy thanit has hitherto manifested....... 
If we were to take but one instance of reckless squandering of the public 
resources by the Railway Administration, we should refer to the senseless 
and unjust expenditure incurred out of race favouritism on the Railways. Not 
only are deserving Indians shut out from the better paid posts, but 
different scales of pay and emoluments ara maintained for Indian and 
Kuropean employés, as if the Railway demanded lighter or less respon- 
sible work from a native guard or driver than from a Kuropean in that 
position. Then, again, hundreds and thousands of Europeans and EKurasians 

- . gre employed, because they are Kuropeans and Eurasians, in posts carrying 
high salaries in which natives could be more advantageously employed. In 
fact, from the way in which certain Railways are managed, it would seem as if 
they had been built and were run not so much for the country as for finding 
employment for HKuropeans and Hurasians. Aslong as this goeson, and is 
sanctioned by Government themselves, how area we to look for economy 
and thrift in the Railway Administration of the country ?” 


40. Although the Railway authorities are informed beforehand as to 
Complaint about the the particular dates on which particular fairs are 
hardships of third class to be held, they never make the necessary prepara- 
passengers on the occasion tions for meeting the rush of passengers on these 
of the Chaitri fair at days. Asaresult of this they have to crowd the 
“UE ees: in. et pilgrims, who attend these fairs, like cattle into goods 
war an av waggons. Again, the overcrowding is such that 
nae Gazette (78), 11th frequently weak people or,children are crushed, or sus- 
P' tain serious injuries. The sufferings of these people, 
who are almost suffocated under the scorching heat of summer, can never 
be imagined by the well-to-do travellers in the first and second class. Last 
' Chaitri Punam, thousands of pilgrims journeyed by train to Dakor, Revaji, 
“Vadtal, and other places, and the hardships suffered by them, which we saw 
+ with our own eyes, are not easy to describe. We are constrained to say that 
these passengers are treated worse than beasts. The train which starts at 
Oe aM. from Ahmedabad became 80 Granpmmees at eee that a woman, 
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27 
‘who was ‘sitting in the train with her child, was crushed and screamed out 
for help without any of the Station staff or Police running to her help. When 
such occurrences take place on the occasion of every fair, and yet the -autho- 
rities make no arrangements, we cannot but say that the Railway authorities. 
‘are solely actuated by a desire of making money egardless of the cruelty 
they are perpetrating. It is time for Government to take up the matter and 
force the Railway Companies to keep spare carriages at every station, which 
may be utilised whenever there is a rush of passengers. | 


41. “For some time past it is being rumoured here that the extension of 
Alisa’ iliiiees of the Ahmedabad Station is under contemplation and 
Railway authorities | to- that for this reason the groundsround about are to 
wards the religious feel- be Cleared of the old tombs standing on them. 
ings of Muhammedans At the request of numerous people we visited the cee 
with regard to certain Sunnisaint Bala Pir’s tomb........... A short time BD 
tombs, near the Ahmed- before our visit there was a large platform on which Beas 
abad Station. stood Bala Pir’s grave covered over by cloths of Be Loe 
x Ga Bhomiyo (79), various colours, and daily visited by people for the Pree 
pl., King. cols. Si. 
purpose of offering prayers and presents. Here e 
we saw the platform andthe grave removed. Ai a little distance a small 
heap of debris came into view and the old place of the tomb was dis- 
figured so as to make it thoroughly undiscernible. The sight of this 
hurt our feelings and those of our companions considerably.......... The 
next day our co-religionists invited us to the tomb and mosque of Kalu 
Pir situated within the railway station precincts, where they arranged to 
have a photograph taken of the said tomb and mosque. While there a 
Pardeshi Muhammadan came up and ordered the people to disperse without 
taking a photograph...... .... These two fresh instances of the indifference and 
insult to the religious feelings of the loyal Muhammadans, coupled with 
the protracted law-suit in the Civil Courts in connection with the ancient and 
much respected tomb of Mulla Feeroze of the Bora sect, have made the A 
Railway authorities very odious to the Muhammadans of various sects of nl i. 
this City.......... We respectfully request the District officers to interfere and 
dissuade the Railway officers from persisting in their indiscreet acts.” 


Municipalities. ) Sah 


42. Commenting on Mr. F. C. Ebrahim’s speech before the Bombay 
-~Mill-owners’ Association, the Indian Spectator 
Defective housing of Writes:—% Lastly, there is the question of housing 
mill-hands and alleged the mill-hands. It seems that the mill-owners are 
neglect of Government. as a rule anxious to do whatever they can for the 
Indian Spectator (5), operatives in this respect, but Government have 
17th Apl. been guilty of delay in amending the Improvement kaa: 
Trust -Act. Itis to be hoped that these remarks ‘Peas 
of Mr. Ebrahim’s will attract attention in the proper quarters, and the a ae 
generosity of the mill-owners will be put to the test without unnecessary delay. oe 
In the matter of education Mr. Ebrahim hoped that the mill-owners would 
encourage it by granting scholarships and utilising the amount of unpaid 
wages. ‘here cannot be much of real sacrifice in this latter concession. 
There is a large scope for liberality in the former kind of aid. It remains to 
be seen how much of sacrifice the mill-owners will be prepared to make in 
providing suitable dwellings at a low rent to the mill-hands.” 


43. “Dr. Johnson defined a well-known agricultural product as a 
grain which in England is gonerally given to horses, —_. M 
For onthe Kennedy byt in Scotland supports the people. A good ii, 
pee re Spectator (5) definition of the sea-face, which forms part of our | 
17th Apl. ’ gsthetic asset in the Fort, would be that it isa 
__-portion.of the city which is too good for poor people, 

but: just good enough for horses. The refugees from the haunts of plague 
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horse.is really a ‘more seriennencarey shitosl than many. a poor human being, 
ind not “Tess. serviceable to Government. It seems that Government had 
heard ‘complaints about a faint smell offending sensitive noses in the morning 
) at the Kennedy Sea Face. It is probable that Government have heard very 
‘good reports of the stable perfume wafted on the morning breeze opposite the 
Oval. We heartily congratulate our dumb friends on the bare justice that 
they have got from an impartial Government which is always tender to the 


interests of minorities.” 


44, In its issues of the Sth and 15th April the Coronation Advert- 
) iser severely criticises the maladministration of the 
Complaint about Ahmed- Ahmedabad Municipality and observes :—Viewing 
abad Municipal affairs. the strange administration of this Municipality for 
aoe cae oneent mad a number of years, we cannot help saying that the 
public of Ahmedabad has been wasting its money on 
so-called local self-government. Disorder prevails in 
every branch of its administration, and regularity and order are the exception. 
The quarterly Financial Report should as a rule be presented at every 
quarterly meeting of the Municipality. And yet no accounts have been 
rendered for the last four years. Even a petty dealer thinks it necessary to 
draw up his profit and loss account at the end of the year, but it is appalling 
to see that our municipality which carries on transactions of lakhs of rupees 
is entirely indifferent with regard to its accounts. The Annual Budget, which 
according to the requirements of the revised Municipal Act of 1901, should be 
prepared by January and passed by the mgnth of March, has never, since the 
passing of the Act, been prepared by January. The President and the Secre- 
tary are responsible forits preparation, and itis their duty to see that it is 
i? submitted in proper time. But we are sorry to note that both of these officers 
: have failed to do so. When the services of the present Secretary, Mr. Bhailal 
. PP. Shah, were borrowed from Government, the public had formed very high 
expectations of him, but they have not been realised at all, and we are sure 
| the public will be glad to know that he reverts to his former post in the 
Revenue Department. The President, too, has failed throughout to impart 
vigour to the administration, and the proceedings of Municipal meetings 

clearly show his lack of tact and skill in their orderly management. 
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a *49. “ We notice that during the last few days the mortality figures 
for our city show a gradual but steady rise.......... 

The mortality ratio of about 80 per enenee per 

Bo annum of the population is quite enough to furnish 

At er o, (34), food for reflection to those who realise what it 

etorso Saaees means. But the authorities who are entrusted with 

the work of looking after the public health of the 
city have hardly an adequate conception of their 
duties. Our Municipal Secretary, who is always clamouring for more powers 
although he has yet to show that he déserves them, is in all probability 
moving with his eyes closed if he chooses at all to move about on inspection 
ee duty. The Health Officer also mechanically goes his rounds, but we are 
hts afraid he has not the requisite tact to exact the maximum of work from his 
Bi subordinates. With the two principal Municipal officers discharging their 
_ duties in this manner, and a majority of our Civic Fathers delighting after a 
~ day’ s hard task in the pastime of raising futile points of order, instead of attend- 
ing’ to their legitimate work, and to crown ail, with a President, who has been 
found to be lacking in the essentials of a successful Municipal Presideni, it would 
1 & WO oder if the situation were other than what it is. What is absolutely 
cessary in the interests of public bead 3 is the atziptesh possible supervision 
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over the subordinate staff of the Sanitary Department, which is sadly wanting 
in efficiency. We receive almost daily loud and bitter complaints about the 
unsatisfactory sanitary arrangements, and one has merely to take a stroll 
through some of the streets to see their abominable condition. The menial 
staff, whose sense of duty is anything but keen, in the absence of effective 
check and supervision, has grown quite indifferent, with the result that 
among others the important work of conservancy is sadly neglected to the 
great annoyance of the rate-payers. The Ward Inspectors are also remiss in 
their duty, which is but quite natural when they are sure of no harm befalling 
them, because there is no one to catch them napping. That a state of affairs 
such as this is extremely disgraceful to the Municipal administration of 
a city like Ahmedabad scarcely needs to be pointed out.” 


: SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Orvental Translator to Government, 
Secretarvat, Bombay, 22nd April 1909. 


*Reported in advance. 
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: 8 | Kathidwar Times ... ...| Rajkot ei ...| Daily 33 .... damhedas Mahashankar Buch; Hindu 200 
| (Lohaéna) ; 28. 
9 | Mahratta ee ...| Poona pea | Weekly... ...| Krishnéji Prabhdkar Khadilkar, B.A.;} 1,000 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 36. 
10 | Muslim Herald... ..| Bombay... ..-| Daily - ...| Muhammad Yusuf din Muhammad Amir ; 200 
3 Muhammadan ; 35. 
11 ‘Oriental Review... «| Do. ... «| Weekly... _—«..| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ...1 700 
12 a mre ve ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| daffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55...| 350 
| 
13 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ‘ie .»-| Daily ave ...| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 jas al 400 
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14 | Purity Servant... -»-| Bombay... ---| Monthly ... ...| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250 
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17 | Sind Journal vs ...| Hyderabad ion SOs saa ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu’ 800 
! (Amil) ; 42. . | 
18 | Sind Times or oso] BOEACRI  ... .»-| Bi-weekly ... ...|/ Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
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_19 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar er Bombay ae »«| Daily at .... Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...| 1,500 
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20 Apakshapat .. (Surat... .... Weekly ......| Bai Manek, wife of Dinshéh Pestonji Gha-| 500 
diali; Parsi ; 30. 
21 | Alrya Prakash ... ---| Bombay... sot: 2 ae ...| Maganlal Rajaram Vyas ; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 
min); 41. 
92 | Broach Mitr ... ...| Broach ... «| Do. ase} Trikamlél Harindth Thakor; Hindu (Braéh-| 3875 
| ‘| ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
23 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad nae ws es| Narotamddés Prdénjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu} 1,000 
| (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
| 
24 | Deshi Mitra “ -+-| Surat vee «| Do. ee ...| Maganl4l Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 
nia); 37. 
25 | Gujarati... sa ---| Bombay... «| Do. ose ...| Ichchh4r4m Surajr4m Deséi; Hindu (Surti}) 8,500 
Bania) ; 55. 
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29 [eee ramnained FYe—————veeh ae coe eve Daily ..»  es| Pirozsh4h Jehdngir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi;; 4,400. 
| | 34. i : | 
80 | Kaiser-i-Hind __... oe tee «8 si | Weekly... ..-| Framji Céwasji Mehta ; Parsi; 60... «| 2,000 
31 Kathidwar News eee see Rajkot | eee ese Do. eee Bee Jamshedjt Framji ; Parsi ; 44 ' eos cl 200 
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we 9 we Weekly 5 4. |G. Be Mannar r;. Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 500° 
Ge deat EON ECR de Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar ; : Hindu 700 
: ears 2 (Vaishnav Brahman). 
Bea ag DO oe wet Do. sss = wee | Gururdo Rdéghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu) 250 
Me abn ce Ae GRASS A aS ae (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


yee Gadag (Dharwar)...| Do. .» ese} Gaurishankar Rémprasdéd ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
bo. : . Brahman) ; 44. 


ges aes Sa 


yoo vcstasi et Tha as w.| Weekly... —...| Dhondo Késhindth Phadke; Hindu (Chit-/ 600 
eS ir are: Bee ees | pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


ie eae “103 A'rydvart Sed ON .»+| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. ae ..| Damodar Laxman Upasani ; Hindu (Yajur- 500 
es he aS ee vod ae ‘desh). vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


40k |) Bekol «=O wss Siw SS twss| Ratusgicis.. = «..|* Do. = ..——«...| Hari Dharmardj Gdndhi; Hindu (Vani); 400 
oat ee 105 | Bhala ie jaa .--| Poona he .».| Published thrice a} Bhdskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 6,000 
Leh month. Hindu (Karhada Brdhman) ; 32. 


106 | Bhagwa Zenda ... .»-| Wai (Satara) ..-| Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 700 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. | 


107 | Belgaum Samachar --.| Belgaum ... ++, Weekly... ...| Hari ss ae Samant; Hindu (Gaud sian 275 
} 44 


108 | Chandrakant nee ¥ 


Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. ove ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 100 
(Chitpé4wan Brahman) ; 42. 


109 | Chandrodays ae és 


Chiplun (Ratna-| Do. oss ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 


girl). a Bréhman) ; 44. | 
110 { Chikitsak ... see -.-, Belgaum ... ant Do, ses ...| (1) Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu! 800 
; , | (\ ate ee > 48. 


| 
| 
111 | Dharma ..... ‘os .--| Wai (Satdéra) . | Fortnightly ...| Kashindth Vaman dies Hindu (Chitpawan! 1,500 
a Brahman) ; 45. | 
| 112 | Dharwar Vritt.... ..-| Dharwar ... Weekly... asef Oe s Shahane; ‘Hindu (Karhdda amen 450 
: : man) ; 33. 
113 | Dinbandhu sve ---| Bombay... io, ao “es ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 .... 1,400 
114 |-Dny4n Chakshu ... .... Poona... .... Do,  «.. ~~...) Wamman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Brahman) ; 50. 
115 | Dnyan Sagar pes .»-| Kolhapur ... seh Ae jes z.| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Béraswat 300 
Brahman) ; 44. | | 
116 | Hindu Punch ... ..-| Thana we unk: - ...| Krishnaji Kashinaéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit-- 8,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 42. | 
117 | Itihds Sangraha ... ...| Bombay... cadl- ae ove ...| Dattatriya Balvant Péarasnis; Hindu’ 1,000 
: : (Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. | 
4118 | Jagadadarsh oe -... Ahmednagar ‘eel cae ase ...| Kashindth Bahiray Limaye; Hindu (Chit-' 500 
| pawan Brdéhman) ; 55. 
119 | Jagad Vritt se -».| Bombay ... neck: nee ee ...| FP. F. Gordan & Co. 500 
Ee CMBses se in .»-| Poona eae ot ek bi ...| Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ;! 10,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brdhman) ; 26. 
121 | Kalpataru ... oe ---| Sholapur ... acute 08s ...| Govind Nardyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
3 | | Brahman); 51. 
5 |: 122 | Kaémgdr Samdchér ...| Bombay... seo} 0, eee «| Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu... 
! | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
128 | Karmanuk... wae .+.| Poona as sek: ee ‘is ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 4,000 
; 7 Brahman) ; 41. 
OE Ee ee ae a a «| Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A.;| 20,000 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 36. 
125 | Khabardar se ---| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly. (Printed| Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 100 
in Modi charac-| wan Brahman); 21. 
ters. : 
eee ; 126 | Kh4ndesh Saméckér_...| Parola (Hast Khan-| Fortnightly ..-| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu} 1,000 
ee s desh). (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
oe : ee 197 | Khéndesh Vaibhav -+-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly... | Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 600 
os eg | pies @ desh). (Deshasth Braéhman) ; 42. 
9... 128 | Kumtha Vrits ...—...1 Kumtha (Kdnara) | Do. ne ...| Laxman ac Hegde : Hindu (Gowd 250 
"Ngee ee Saraswat) ; 52 
429 | Madhukar ... on «| Belgaum ... et} Do. es ...|Jenardhan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 816 | 
che Sa | ie | (Saraswat Brahman) ; 32. 
Fee ae oY é 180° Mahdrashiri Vritt  §...\Satéra  ... ...! Do. ee Gee — Balwant Bhosle ; ; Hindu (Maré- 200 
ace 481 | Moda Vritt ve eve] Wi (Satara) ...) Do. + ees} D&modar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 100 
ite Naa ey : Brahman) ; 29. 


No.) Name of Publication. Edition. |. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
Si cnisiecesslivaasih 
182 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay ... | ...| Daily ... «| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu| 1,500 
. | Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 39. : 
133 | Mumbai Vaibhav on ie a su ...| Weekly eae Do. do. wf 2,000 
184 | Mamukshn 4° |. wu POOMM ws. uel * DO. ..» «| Lakshuman Rdémchandra Pangarkar;| 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
135 | Nasik Vritt sins ..-| Nasik see seal De ibe ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. ‘ 
186 | Nydya Sindhu... _—...| Ahmednagar, ...|__Do. ... «| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth} 300 
Brahman) ; 34. 
137 | Paisa Fund + «| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ...._...) Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit-| 100 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
138 | Pandhéri Mitr’ ..._-...| Pamdharpur (Shold4-| Weekly .... ...! Govind Sakhérdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
139 | Prabhat... de ...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... ...| Govind Kashinath Chadndorkar, B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
140 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (East Kha4n-| Weekly ...  ...| Ndrdyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| desh). Branman) ; 44. 
141 | Pragati... ave ...| Kolhapur ... or ee 2 oes ...| Bhau Babaji Lathes Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain) ; age 45. 
oe Pe ks a OS a Le ...  ...| RAmchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit-| 400 
pawan Brdhman) ; 33. | 
143 | Pratod ...  ..« eee ISlAmpur (Satdra)...| Do. .. es] Wasudev Damodar Mundale; Hindu (Kar- 500 
hada Brahman) ; 30. 
144 | Pudhari... so soc] DATOGS ss sex} . DO. rr ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sdéthe; Hindu (Dak-; 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 
149 | Rashtramukh ...  ...| Mahad (Koldba) ...| Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Rdoji Palwankar; Hindu (Kar- 75 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
146 | Samdlochak w+ eee{ Hubli (Dhérwér) ...| Monthly ... _...| Trimbak Gurundth Kdle; Hidu (Deshastha} 300 
Brahman) 30 
147 | Satyi Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... ...| Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
Braéhman) ; 27. 
148 | Shivaji Vijaya... ---| Sholapur ... see} LG, tin ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
149 | Sholdpur Samachar «| Do. ‘ee au DO vid ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50 400 
150 | Shri Saydji Vijay ---| Bombay ... val De ane ...(Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 
Manager being Damodar Savlar4m Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
151 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. ... eee Monthly ... —...{ Mahadev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 40. : 
152 | Shri Shéhu cee | Satara  ... .»-| Weekly ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
193 | Shubh Suchak .., —...| Do. i eal .« «| Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu} 200 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). , 
154 | Sudhikar ... ... —«.-| Pen (Kolaba) _—...|_ ‘Do. ws as. N&r4yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa-| 500 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
aoe | SeRbiek PO as el De ...  «s.{ Vinéyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu| 1,000 
| (ChitpAwan Bréhman) ; 41. 
155 | Sumant... wee ...| Karad (Satara) ...| Do. sien ....| Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 100 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
‘ vant, Kolhapure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 
oH man ; 35. 
157 | Vande Mataram ... ..-| Poona Bee ct as ees ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,400 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
158 | Vichéri_... or .--| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam w valad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;| About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
159 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...|Bombay ...  ...|Monthly ... _ ...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 700 
: (2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Sdraswat Brahman). 
160 | Vrittasdr... ove -+-| Wai (Satara) --| Weekly... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
461 | Vydpari... eee ---| Poona oa | Do. nes ...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; ‘Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 500 
man) ; 42. 
162 
Warkari ... eee ---| Pandharpur (Shola-| Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
pur). Brahman) ; 35. 
SINDI. 
163 | A‘itab-i-Sind - oo Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ...  ...| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 
164 | Khairkhéh +  ese| Lrkhéna (Sind) Do. . {Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu| 700 
(Khatri) ; 35. 
460 | Prabhat. .... ses ..-| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ....._...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45... 500 
166 | Sind Sudhar +»  e| Kardchi (Sind) ...) Weekly ... ...| Khdnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 
167 } Sind Kesari es .--| Shikarpur (Sind) ‘Do. .. «| Chel4r4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
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Monshi Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig ;| 1,000 

of Canpore ; 40, | 

vs ess] Munshi Muhammad Yusuf ‘Nazim Munshi] 500 
7 Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


ye »«»| Dawood Ali; Muhammadan.; 86... nee, eae 


\\ 3 
wae eee Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 800 
oe sic ae Do. DS ES De,” ! cs, ..-| Hussain Yusdf Noor Muhammad; Khoja;} 1,000 


| Bombay ... | Weekly... ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu} 2,600 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. ) 


Le Se ose ae ae oe ve .-.| Monthly... ...| Gopdaldds Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ;| 1,000 
aac cate a : . | 38. 


177 | Chandrika... .. | Bégalkot (Bijapur) .|) Weekly _... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
: 5 . : Brahman) ; 35. 


| pong The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
‘ in italics, - | 


| B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number‘of the Newspaper in the: 
‘above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that [adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or a’) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (FT. = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except. that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as: 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indisate that it is short, thus—d 


_D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as_furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and.in some instances must be regarded ‘with caution. 


a tilt en 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. 3(a) Elphinstonian (English) ; Quarterly. 

No, 15(a) St. Xavier’s College Magazine (English) ; Quarterly. 
No. 15(b) Students Brotherhood Quarterly (English) ; Quarterly, 
No. 63(a) Budhi Prakash (Gujarati) ; Monthly. 

The present editor of No. 67 is Purshottum M. Pandit, Hindu. 
No. 68 has ceased to be published. 

No. 119(a) Jagamitra (Marathi) ; Monthly. 

No. 170(a) Kashful Akhbar (Urdu), 

No. 170(/) Mufid-e-Rozgar (Urdu) ; Weekly. 
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1. We have received the welcome news of the passing of the Reform 
ieee Bill, as originally presented in the Lords by Lord 
__ Reform Bill in the Morley, in. the House of Commons at the second 
moo a erparneey go. yeading. Clause III has been re-inserted by the 
Sit Api.” — Committee of the Commons, and the Bill will be 
ae passed on to the Lords shortly after the third 
reading in the Lower House. The attitude of,Mr. Balfour, the leader of the 
Opposition, who has declared that his party will not oppose the Bill, would lead 
us to expect little opposition to the Bill from the Lords. The London Z%vmes 
offers a novel explanation of the attitude of Mr. Balfour. In its opinion the 
leader of the Opposition did not oppose the Bill, which he considered to be 
of a doubtful and grave nature, simply because he did not want to see Lord 
Morley and Lord Minto lowered in the estimation of the Indian public! 
This explanation on the face of it is as ridiculous as it is novel. We can 
multiply instances of the Conservatives over-ruling when in power Viceroys 
and Secretaries of State in matters of great importance. Their attitude in 
cases such as the Contagious Diseases Act and in the mattér of Military 
Expenditure and the Excise Duty may be mentioned here by the way. The 
fact at the bottom of this non-interference is that responsible Conservatives 
in Opposition are unable to deny the gravity of the situation as presented to 
them by His Majesty the King-Emperor and His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. : 


*2. “We notice that the Muhammadan press has lost its head quite 
| superfiuously over Mr. Hobhouse’s ‘announcement of 
Muhammadan represen- the views of the Government of India. The tele- 


er Sastet thihewas pram of the 12th April from His Excellency the 
(4) ORE Api. (ae NYOMI’ Niceroy, which the late Under Secretary of State 


for India read before the Committee of the House of 
Commons, said that the method proposed was simply that in general 
electorates, like that of Municipalities and District Boards and for member- 
ship of the Provincial Councils, all sects and classes should vote together. 
This would give Muhammadans some but insufficient representation. In 
addition to this a c2rtain number of places would be reserved for Muhamma- 
dans, which the latter alone would have a voice in filling. These might be 
filled by simple election, or by election by association, or electoral colleges, or 
nomination, as the circumstances of the different Provinces require......... 
Read in the light of Mr. Buchanan’s observations in moving the second 
reading of the Bill, there is absolutely no excuse for misunderstanding the 
meaning of the telegram.......... Mr. Buchanan’s explanation is precisely 
what the Government of India said in their despatch of the Ist October....... 
And this again is perfectly consistent with the actual words of His Excellency 
the Viceroy in reply to the famous deputation of the Moslem League three years | 
ago....... Lt seems that the point which causes most anxiety to the spokesmen 
of the Moslem League, arises from the fact that the general electorates will 
include voters and may choose members following the Islamic as well as other 
religions. Lord Morley, in his despatch of the 27th November, suggested that 
if Muhammadans were to be given special electorates, with a definite proportion 
of the seats on the Councils, without taking them out of the general territorial 
electorates, ‘ they would evidently have a double vote, and that would probably 
be resented by other classes of the population.’ As the Government of India 
have not denied the force of this argument and do not propose to refuse access 
to the general electorates to Muhammadans, the obvious inference is that they 
do not intend the total number of Muhammadan members, that may be fixed 
upon for any Council, to be elected by the special electorates. The Govern- 
ment of India’s despatch fixes the number to be elected by special Muhamma-_ 
dan electorates. There is, therefore, no basis for the suggestion that the 
general electorate will be able to put the special electorates out of office by. 
electing all the members. Our own belief is that there is under the proposed 
system a greater chance of the number of Muhammadan members in the 
Councils being in excess of the numerical and political importance of the 
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wttherwise. ..And Ww bat ia more, we expect that. 
inded Muhamn adans will find their waytinto 
ello... Earl Percy made a very 
n the. seco r: reading of the India Council’s 
use. ok Com dy eetheamatans, said His Lordship, 
asked for a separate reg ater: of their own, and the Secretary of State endors- 
- - @@ the demand. If \ uhammadans are to be elected directly to the Legis- 
oo are beotle ‘and ‘Hindus are. to be elected indirectly by the Municipal . 
- Councils, the result will be that the Muhammadans on the Legislative Councils 
sae wi be at a mancrenines in the matter of experience as compared with their 
Hindu. colleagues,’ That is carrying the issue toa deeper point than the 
Moslem League is able to appreciate at, present. But the argument is one of 
very great force, andone which must force itse]f on the attention of the Moslem 
League at no distant date and, perhaps, awaken it to the advantages of purely 
territorial electorates.’’ 


*3. “Mr. Hobhouse’s statement on the subject of the proposed Muham- 
Parsi (33), 25th A 1 madan electorates, while it promises the Muham. 
Eng, cols. “P'» madans valuable privileges, is not quite what had 
been expected. He described the Muhammadan 
representation as betas comprised, first in a universal electorate, then in 
a certain number of seats held specially for a- Muhammadan electorate 
supplemented by nominations. This is what it inevitably works out to, but 
perhaps it would have been better if Mr. Hobhouse had not specifically 
mentioned it. There are all sorts of bodies who elect members to the Legisla- 
tive Councils, and who represent commerce, law, anything but religion, 
and in these the Muhammadans would have their share. That share is 
generally too small even to represent their proportion in the general population ; 
but the diversity of bases of representation necessarily sets a limit to. the pos- 
sibilities of religion as 4 basis. Lord Morley probably took this for granted 
when he said (a little vaguely, it must be confessed), that the demand for 
separate electorates throughout would be met in full. Mr. Hobhouse’s more 
detailed forecast, which is in accordance with the Government of India’s 
proposals, considerably modifies the impression made by the Secretary of State 
and gives another swing to the pendulum of the fatuous rivalry which has been 
fostered apparently for the purposes of stultifying the reforms as far as possible. 
It matters nothing that’ the Muhammadans still possess great advantages: it 
has been the signal for an: outcry that they are ‘betrayed.’ ‘That in practical 
effect the scheme is reminiscent of the original draft of reform, made over 
eighteen months ago, is, of course, an additional offence, though it should be 
sufficient to show the Hindu associations, which have been protesting for the 
last couple of months, the groundlessnéss of their fears, while it should help 
to demonstrate to Muhammadans elso that a religious basis in elections to 
popular assemblies cannot preponderate over all other interests. The most 
discerning of them never supposed that it could, but there has been so much 
extravagant talk lately and so much chuckling over imaginary victories on 
both sides, that, though it might have been better to let breath simply expend 
itself, the cold Laks of the detailed plan is the next best remedy for the 
widespread misapprehension. ” 


*4, “Mr. Hobhouse was not quite clear in regan the scheme that 
is proposed to be adopted with reference -to the 

MP a tone (28), 25th Apl., SAIS SB a of Muhammadans on the Indian 
Councils. But it appears that the method that has 

commended itself to Lord Minto and his colleagues is that in general elec- 
torates, like that of Municipalities and District Boards for membership of the 
Provincial Councils all classes and sects should vote together, with a view to 
secure to Muhammadans some representation. In addition to this a certain 
number of places would be reserved for Muhammadans which the latter alone 
would have a voice in filling. These will be filled by simple election, or by 
election by associations, or electoral colleges, or nomination, as the circum- 
stances of the different Provinces require. It would be interesting to know 
what proposals have been sent by Provingial Governments to the India Gov- 
ernment on the question of the representation of Muhammadan and other 
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minoritiés. The circumstances of all the Indian Provinces are notalike. For 
instance the Muhammadans of the Punjab are not so situated as the Muham- 
madans in the Madras Presidency, and in our own Presidency the Muhammad- 
ans of Sind are a more compact body than those in other parts. Further, what 
strikes.us a3 a strange feature of the present-Muhammadan and Anglo-Indian 
agitation is their forgetfulness of their-own principles in dealing withthe 
question of Hindu, Parsee, Portuguese, Sikh, Rajput and Gurkha minorities 
in particular provinces or localities. Lord Minto’s Government, as an 
impartial arbiter, may fairly be expected to accord equal treatment to all the 
minorities in one form or another. ‘The idea of bidding for Muhammadan 
support at all costs might look tempting especially to some mischievously 
inclined people. But a responsible and far-sighted Government cannot afford 
to provoke the resentment of the other communities that inhabit this vast 
country by according differential treatment to one community while ignoring 
the claims of the others. Those who have assisted in starting the 
Muhammadan agitation in favour of special representation by means of exclu- 
sively Muhammadan electorates will discover in course of time that they have 
brought into existence forces, the developments of which they themselves will 
not be prepared to welcome with half the enthusiasm they are now exhibiting 
for supporting the demands of the Muhammadan community. Anglo-Indian 
critics who, in dealing with the Congress, seek to discredit it as the work of a 
handful of lawyers and disappointed ex-Civilians, have now lost their intel- 
‘lectual quickness and inquisitive faculty and made up their mind not to find 
out the handful of men who are pulling the strings from behind. The pro- 
ceedings of Muhammadan meetings are being eagerly flashed from one end of 
the country to the other, and even offensive speeches, which, if they had 
emanated from the Hindus, would have been cet down as inflammatory, are 
being published 7 eaxtenso, just as 1f they were viceregal or gubernatorial 
utterances, with evident signs of approval. ‘This is not an unfamiliar game in 
India. But those who are playing it will do well to bear in mind that they are 
sowing seeds which will not germinate exactly in the way they desire. 
No self-respecting community can afford to be misled for all time by clever 
wire-pullers from behind, and in our judgment the Muhammadan community 
has such a great future before it that it cannot possibly consent to be used 
as a convenient handle either for arresting the cause of reform in India 
or for sowing the germs of discord and dissension between the two great 
communities in the country.” 


#9. “The India Councils Bill has passed through the Committee 
stage of the House of Commons. Mr. Mackarness’s 

Deportees and Member- amendment to the effect that nobody should be 
=e of the enlarged Coun-  qigqualified from membership of the Councils 
2 ee “ because he had been deported or imprisoned without 
—- — Ph, SH Ape having been charged or convicted of an offence was 
ne negatived without a division. From Mr. Hobhouse’s 
remarks it seems that every deportee as such is not to be debarred from stand- 
ing as a candidate for election to the Councils. The Government of India are, 
it seems, still considering the matter, and thelist of persons liable to exclusion 
that has been prepared is only of a provisional character. Neither the 
experience gained in Western India, nor in the Punjab, nor in Bengal, of 
the working of the Regulations of 1818 and 1827 has inspired the public 
with confidence in the ability of Government to administer the despotic 
provisions of those Regulations by the light of correct information or facts 
impartially ascertained. Prejudice, bias, personal feelings, over-zeal on the 
part of the Police official, dislike of independence and courage on the 
part of non-officials, private animosities amongst Indians themselves and the 
unconscious desire on the part of officials in times of trouble and excitement 
to justify their suspicions and theories for fear of being blamed for ineffici- 
ency—all these causes have contributed to shake the public faith in the justice 
of a law which exposes the liberty and reputation of any citizen to the sweet 
will of the executive. It, therefore, becomes impossible to accept deportation 
as in itself a permanent disqualification, unless a deportee is given the chance 
to vindicate his character and establish his innocence. Whilst we can well 
understand the desire on the part of any responsible Government to exclude 


con 85—4 


yee 


of 


eae dole sriéid and pieved 
or attempting ‘to excite internal commotion, it 
tirely out of harn iy with one’s” notions of civilised jurisprudence to. 
“iste suspicions, hacsies and one-sided reports as proofs of any man’s 
1 and to exclude him for all time from the privileges of citizenship. The 
Regi Reioas are in themselves of a sufficiently arbitrary and high-handed 
J aon and to add political disqualification to deportation would render 
Ree. ee “still: more odious and give rise to further discussions and contro- 
-.—. wersies over the retention of the Regulations on the Indian statute book in 
a reir present form.” I 


6. The labours of the Decentralisation Commission will result in the 


delegation of fresh powers to Commissioners and 


District administration (Qpojjectors. Many of the witnesses in their evidence 
and advisory Councils. 


Praja Bandhu (34), 18th before the Commission doubted any good coming 

Apl. out of such delegation of powers. The reason is 

clear enough. The members of the Civil Service 

‘lead asa rule isolated lives and consider it below their dignity to associate 

with the people. Under such circumstances the best interests of the people 

are not safe in the hands of these officers. With a view to counteract the 

evil effects that might result from the increased powers of Commissioners and 

Collectors, suggestions were made to establish advisory Councils representative 

of the people, whose opinion the authorities must value in matters connected 

with the welfare of the people. We regret the Commission has altogether 

ignored these suggestions, and contented itself with expressing hopes that the 

| Collectors will from time to time be pleased to consult Local Boards when the 

. interests of the people are at stake. Mr. Dutt in his minute of dissent avers 

that the prevailing unrest is solely due to the unlimited authority exercised 

by district officers. He is of opinion that if more powers be vested in the 

Collector without raising safeguards against the abuse of such powers, unrest 

and discontent wlll live andthrive in the land. Mr. Dutt has voiced the public 

opinion, and the Commission has erred in rejecting his valuable advice: 

It is said that the Commissioners will confer annually about the administration 

of districts. But who will put the popular view before them? Again, the 

Commission has not made obligatory on the Collector to sit in consultation 

with the Local Board. And it is doubtful whether the Local Board consti- 

* .. © tuted as at present will give expression to independent views. Perhaps the 

Local Board constituted in accordance with the recommendations of the 

Commission might represent the people, but so long as it is left to the option 

of the Collector to deliberate with the assembly it can hardly be considered 

to be serving any useful purpose. We are afraid thatin such a state of 

affairs Mr. Dutt’s worst fears will be realised. It will give great satisfaction 

to the people if the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, looking to the 

urgency of advisory Councils, take steps to establish such bodies. Failing to 

establish such Councils they ought to make it obligatory on the Collector to 

consult the Local Board. Until. and unless any of: these alternative measures 

are resorted to, people will be loth to see fresh powers vested in the district 

. authorities. Undoubtedly Government are anxious to restore peace in the 

a country, but they can do so only by attaching great weight to the voice of the 
ee people. 


pe. ene Moderate organs have been literally dancing with joy ever 
since the Reform scheme was promulgated, but they 
What reforms are really qo not know the real state of the country nor the 


pa“ power ya 67) reforms needed at the present time. What do we 
17th Apl. warayy ' gain if one or two Indians are placed on the Executive 


Councils ? Thousandsofour countrymen aré dying 
merath daily of hunger and starvation, our trade and commerce are greatly depressed, 

+ our labourers are without employment and our farmers are miserably poor! 

) Such i is our pitiable state. The admirers of the Reforms must never have 
realised the above state of things. We want reforms which can encourage 
our arts and industries, which can secure National Education to our children, 
ee 4ich can provide employment for our labourers and remove the distress of 
our far: ners. And to inaugurate such reforms leaders like Tilak are wanted. 
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8, Public opinion is entirely against the proposed grant of separate 
electorates to the Muhammadans, and we think, the 
His Excellency the Vice- Hindu Sabha was doing: nothing more than. its duty 
roy of India’s reply to jn protesting against the dubious tactics of “ Divide 
5 oem Sabha of and Rule” in its address to the Viceroy at Lahore: .But 
Gujardt (66), 17th Apl. it appears that thé Viceroy did not relish the. idea of 
Rdjasthén (82), 1%th the Hindus thus voicing their grievance, and strongly 
Apl.; Shakti (86), 17th rebuked them for not approaching him through the 
Apl. | Lieutenant-Governor. We venture to say that this 
rebuke was wholly out of place, for the Sabha did submit 
the draft of its address to the Lieutenant-Governor. Further, in the course of 
his reply to the address, the Viceroy vehemently tried to maintain,the impartiality 
of Government in giving special privileges'to Muhammadans on account of 
their supposed political and historical importance. We, for our part, fail to 
see any impartiality in this policy which has met with wholesale condemna- 
tion from such eminent Anglo-Indians as the Lieutenant-Governors of the 
Punjab, the United Provinces and Eastern Bengal, and from Indians of the 
type of the Honourable Mr. Sinha, the Honourable Dr. Rash Behari Ghose 
and Justices Mitter and Mukerji. [The Rajasthan criticises the Viceroy’s reply 
to the Hindu Sabha in a similar way and observes:—In view of the 
partiality of the Punjab Government towards the Muhammadans for the past 
sO many years, it was no wonder that the Hindus of the Punjab protested 
against further wrongs to themselves embodied in the New Reform Scheme. 
To consider one community as of greater political and historical importance 
than another, is surely to brand the other as inferior, and hence it is quite 
natural that the latter should rather wish to have no reforms at all than to 
have them under such a stigma. Government alone are responsible for this, 
and we wish they will now realise the fact that such a policy of ‘‘ Divide and 
Kiule “if persisted in any longer, may prove disastrous to themselves. ‘The 
Shakti also writes in a similar vein 
*9. “Reuter has given the following information regarding the Hast 
India Association of London :—‘ As the first result 
Comments on the publi- of the recent decision of the East India Association 
cation of certain pam- to encourage the organisation of well-affected Indian 
phlets by the Kast india ' ee 
y [ae Tagg aor students and to disseminate sound views among them 
Mahratta (9), 25th Apl. the Association has issued pamphlets showing the 
erroneousness of the views of the. Congress politicians 
regarding Home Charges.’ . Reuter further adds that, ‘the pamphlets declare 
- that no country in the world is better governed than India and that there is 
none in which more is done for the masses and they quote Mr. Samuel Smith 
and the missionary, Mr. Campbell, in support of the view.’ We are not at all 
surprised by this piece of information. In fact we anticipated such a result 
from the apparently pious decision of the Kast India Association with regard 
to the dissemination of ‘sound views.’ In this connection we did not expect 
that these sound views would be formed after observation, experience and 
mature deliberation. We have been always alive to the fact that the Hast 
India Association being an officially inspired body could not be expected to 
look more to the interests of India than to those of England and put things 
as they are before the students whom it poses to advise and guide. The proud 
bureaucrats, imbued with the spirit of Imperialism and self-sufficiency, 
cannot possibly think of the injustice to India or take as real the many 
erievances that are voiced forth in India by the Indian press and from Indian 
platforms. It is found to be almost impossible to convince a thorough 
bureaucrat that India suffers by England’s misrule, that Indians deserve 
rouch more than is given them, that the cry for the ‘ rights of self-government’ 
_is not a cry of people trying anyhow to find fault with the administration, 
that the country is being overtaxed and impoverished, that all initiative and 
manly qualities are fast disappearing from India owing to the system of govern- 
ment which always keeps the sons of the soil in subordination. Hé would 
persist in maintaining that the present system of British administration is the 
best system of government, that Indians do not deserve to have 
swardjya, that people who demand the rights of self- government are a set of 


; 16 4 iss fie id agitators, - and: that the interests of India# will 
uffer if more Ind. ans: are allowed to enter the ‘higher ranks of the Civil 
Od ieeey ‘services. This is the creed unfortunately adopted by 


oe ! he higher - officials in England, who are also trying to check the 


oe motels always upon the methods of achieving national good. He who is a 


growth of independent opinion among Indian students by means of a Com- 
“ ittea: which i is more likely to hinder than encourage them in.their study and 
assimilation of healthy ideas. We are grieved to find that Englishmen 
ate losing their nobility and are degenerating to a level in which self- 
interest becomes the only consideration. We find the East India Association 
‘trying to make Indian students blind: followers of the bureaucracy and 
thwart the growth of healthy ideas that naturally enter the hearts of Indian 
‘students in the vivifying and independent political atmosphere of England. 
Students are not even to smell politics in India while they are learning in schools. 
and colleges, but in the books that are taught them will be found ample vin- 
dication and praise of the present system of British administration. And now 
this work is sought to be perpetuated in England by the Kast India Associ- 
ation by inculcating one-sided ideas by means of pamphlets giving partial and 
erroneous views as in the present case. We think the attempt of the Hast. 
India Association will be to counteract or check the effect of the British 
political atmosphere on the minds of Indian students. Weare bound to say 
that this is unjust, and wish to warn all students going to England to beware 
how they accept all that the interested advisers try to teach them.” 


10. In the course of a lengthy review of the work of the Nationalists, 
the Pudhdri remarks:—Some people seem to be 
alidte ‘ahaips’ their: pol cowed down by the disasters that have befallen the: 
Shans 8" powY Nationalist leaders. They should, however, take 
Pudhdri (144), 18th and heart. The political movement in the nation was. 
*25th Apl. begun by the Nationalists themselves. It would not 
do to cower as soon as the body politic showed signs 
of agitation. The old Nationalist leaders roused the people to a sense of the 
present situation. ‘They brought to the public notice the fire that had long 
been smouldering in the nation. They diagnosed the national disease and 
found out the persons that were aggravating it by administering poisonous 
drugs. They did their work. But their work was of a destructive character 
and was directed against the first generation of English educated youths 
dazzled by the glamour of Western civilisation. They denounced social 
reform because it went against the grain of the nation and exposed the 
machinations of Government. They had latterly begun also to do some 
constructive work by inaugurating religious festivals and gatherings in honour 
of national heroes. But people do not stand in need of tall talk. They 
rather expect the Nationalists to put their theories to the test of practice. 
[In a subsequent issue the paper writes:—The present situation should: not 
freeze the blood of our youths, but make it course faster in their veins. 
Patriots, who are now in durance vile, expect the rising generation to continue 
their work. They pointed out the goal, warned us to be on our guard against 
wicked persons secretly planning to spoil our work and counselled us to. 
begin work ourselves. We should, therefore, organise our forces and should not. 
accentuate our internal differences, but work in union on the basis of common 
convictions. We should altoget her ignore the Moderates, whom the public 
have come to know too well, ‘and should welcome the efforts of everyone 
working for national good. The Nationalists should rally all their forces 
in the land and advance in union. | 


How should the Nation- 


11. The Jagamitra, a newly started magazine, publishes an article. 
| in which a young man is made to talk to his. 
_ Exhortation to Indians friend in the following manner:—You are effemi- 
to help the Nationaligts pate, But you should bear in mind that the 
FF aaniira 119 a», Sas palobry stands at present on the verge of ruin. 
Mar. o something great to preserve the amicable 

bond between us for ever. Spread joy all over the 
land. by shouting the cry of victory. Hold aloft the banner of fame and pilot 


‘the country’s barge safely through the eddies of discontent and ruin. 
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true-born Nationalist will undoubtedly feel pity for the misery and distress 
endured by brother Nationalists. If you are one of the elect, if you have any 
courage, come forth to give battle and shed the lustre of victory so that 
mother earth may for once be pleased. Free your brother Nation- 
alists from prison by acts of heroism. Donot lose heart. Do not be a 
coward. Worthless baubles have now a free field in India while precious 
jewels are deported to England. We eannot correctly gauge the number 
of such deportees, but the titled folk are responsible for it. These persons 
want to corrupt the Nationalists also with titles and make them waste their 
life in slavery. But they do not know that all their bribes to tame the fiery 
Nationalists will be fruitless. Be you also true to your nature. A true 
Nationalist will never be won over by bribes. The Goddess of Wealth has 
been dragged away from the country with violence. She is looking forward 
with expectant eyes fo her return and rescue. 
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*{2. In the course of a further article on Hngland and Ireland, the : ie / 
.. Kesari writes:—The leaders of every nation are i 
' Account of the Irish mainly recruited from the middle classes. The : 
eaders. ois ; 
 Kesari (124), 27th Apl, ™asses are hardly educated enough +o distinguish 
between good Government and self-government and 
they have very little to complain against a Government, under which they 
can maintain themselves with tolerable ease. ‘The richer classes have a stake 
in the stability of the established Government and are afraid of losing ‘their 
status by a revolution. Though more educated than the masses, they rarely 
take part in any public agitation, until success is assured. It is the middle 
class, which is more educated than the masses and more free from personal 
interests than the wealthy class, that furnishes a nation with leaders. The | Hea 
masses in Ireland suffered tyranny so long as they could endure it, and i) 
when they found it unbearable, they resorted to force, and shed blood. fee 
They did not always know exactly what they wanted and when they 
knew, it was but the redress of some local grievance. The absentee 
landlords, on the other hand, cared very little for culture and progress, 
but spent their lives in extravagant luxuries. There was till within 
the last century or two very little of genuine patriotism in Ireland. But by 
the middle of the eighteenth century, things improved considerably and with 
the spread of education, land laws were enacted freeing the farmers from the 
tyranny of landlords. The Irish leaders belonged one and all to the liberal 
professions. Grattan and Tone were barristers. Robert Kmmet was an 
expelled undergraduate, while Lucas belonged to the medical profession. 
It was he who laid the ground-work of Irish liberty, but he was hunted out 
of Ireland by the ruling authorities. Grattan, though a perfectly constitutional 
agitator, was at one time threatened with prosecution for complicity in 4 
secret conspiracy. Flood was a severer critic of Government than Grattan, 
and from his talk people expected him to lead a rebellion But he 
hankered after cabinet rank or a lucrative post under Government. Issac Butt 
was a true Moderate, but even he, in hisold age, despairing of getting any 
privileges from the British, led the Repeal movement. 


13. The past glories of India are recorded in golden letters in the pages 

of Indian History. Gold and silver were found in 
Lamentations over the abundance, and the fand was the abode of the learned, 
sieges wretched state of th. brave and the chivalrous. No want was felt 
ndia at the present day. b 
Swadesh Mitra (89), by the people of yore in this sacred land. The 
18th Apl. - mention of the name of Bharatbhumi made foreign 
| powers uneasy. But timein his whirligig dealt a 
cruel blow to this land and laid herlow. The Muhammadans invaded the land 
and sowed the seeds of discord among its people, and since that time foreign 
princes made it their business to wage war against the native rulers and 
plunder and torture the people heavily. The people allowed themselves to be 
tyrannised over by them with a resignation which might be regarded as the 
cause of their downfall. The body politic suffered sore wounds resulting in 
its decay. Like apes déstroying and eating away the best produce of 
trees, the Muhammadans dealt fatal blows at the splendid fabric of Indian 
society and appropriated to themselves'its best elements. ‘These plunderers 
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se aR) Pweg nH par ae gh tae : L1btl@ Lor. UL he pe ple whom they, oppr essed to the 
F nd reduced ther “euen and misery.. By their machinations 
uhammad 1 a — Jed in ering with social institutions all over. 

ndia to its great moral ee maaaeial detriment. Unfortunate India! By 
sduoing thee .to thi is wretched state thy enemies have made slaves of thy 
— gons! “The futr re is hid in the womb. of time and the prospect is anything 
"but hopeful. We have no leaders whom we can follow unhesitatingly. 
Rei oN ae oe of Ghazni, the cruel Nadir.Shah and the murderous Aurangzebe 
pe are, no more. To-day the kind, tolerant’ and beneficent British race have 
jpread.. peace throughout the land. In spite of such a ruling race in our 
midst how is it that our condition is not materially improved and that we are 
Companies ? How is it that the indigenous arts and industries have decayed in 
‘the land? This fact is suggestive of the question whether we have among us 
patriots and how many of them have the indomitable spirit necessary for 
resuscitating native arts and industries.. Bear in mind that so long as India 

is not the home of arts and industries, she will remain in this sad plight. 
For once, O educated Indians! be inspired with the love of motherland and 
do your duty by the people by lifting them up to a higher level from their 
present degraded position. Do you need to be reminded of the love the 
Italians and the Japanese bear to their countries and the sacrifices they 
make? You are not inferior to them in intelligence and ability. Indulge 
less in heroics on the platform. Never entertain bombs in your thoughts. 
Make noble efforts to regenerate India and her arts and industries, and the 
benign British Government will join hands with you in co- operation. Mis- 
rule and tyranny are a matter of past history. To-day the British rdj rules 

over the length and breadth of India and holds the scales of justice even. 
It is yours to ‘unite and agitate strenuously in the presence of your rulers 

| for the betterment of your country. 


14. The following appears in the Larkana Gazette over the signature of 
-_) ‘One Oppressed’ :—Nowadays wherever we look 
Be Causes of the unrest in we find nothing but unrest raging like fire. And yet 
a er hina Casette (30), *ere is none so brave as to remove the unrest of the 
10th Apl. — se poor. In India of fcrmer times there were thousands 
of brave men who teft a name behind them for 
bravery. Every community, whether Hindv, Muhammadan or Maratha, has 
had its heroes. ‘To day disunion and unrest are onthe increase among the 
different communities. What must be the cause? ‘The chief cause is defec- 
tive education which, although it is spreading, does not lead to any change for 
the better. We receive education that fits us for Government service only, 
and we do not care about our religious education. A school-boy will at once 
tell you what things Lord Curzon did as Viceroy of India; but he will be at 
his wit’s end if he is questioned about Shivaji or Nadirshah. It is not his 
fault. We are actuated by selfish motives and will not read what will not 
pay. But even this education will become more and more costly in view of 
the fees levied on it. Itis in the nature of the cat to wish that all were 
blind: If we were to pay attention to our religious education, would there be 
the prejudices that are in our hearts, would there be disunion, murders, thefts 
and dacoities, would our old industries disappear and would there be murders 
of our sons and countrymen? he cat is playing a game. Its mewings set 
dogs by the ears, and it enjoys the fun. In these days the feeling of love is 
more marked among beasts than among human beings. Crows caw when 
one of them dies. We do not respond even to that extent. 


15. “When will you be off, Sir?” The question, as it is, will puzzle 

: our geaders. But it is taken from a story of 
_ Unity among Hindus olden” times when English education had not so 
and * a ag a0 EM will much spread amongst us. It is said \thata certain 
ae rade tk eh European Officer had an Indian, as his English clerk 

jya (68), 

7th Apl. and Shirastedar, who knew very little of English. 
, On the eve of the officer’s retirement from India 
the clerk asked him, ‘“ When,will you be off, Sir?’ The officer replied with 
asmile: ‘“ When Hindus and Muhammadans unite, we shall put our hands 


- our wpe and be off.” " The reply is.very suggestive. It shows that there 


cont 
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is Aleciion amongst us, and we make bold to say that it is through this 
disunion that all the efforts of our leaders fail. Nature punishes a. disunited 
nation with everlasting servitude; therefore, if we want to have swardjya 
our efforts must be to secure unity amongst our own people. — 


16. Some years ago Lord Morley advised the Moderates to sever all 
connection with - Nationalists, and they did 


Moderates are the ene- according to his bidding at Surat. Since that time, 


mies of the country.: 
Vands Mdtaram (187), the Moderates have persistently stuck to the vow 


18th Apl. of harassing their fellow-countrymen, and it is well 
known that they were instrumental in preventing the 
meeting of the Nagpur Congress by acting in collusion with the officials. 
Those “who thus act against their own nation are its enemies. If those 
who take pleasure in singing the praises of Government while the country is 
being subjected to various repressive measures by alien rulers are not to be called 
enemies of the country, by what other name, then, should they be called ? Are 
not those persons enemies of the country, who, notwithstanding the. Bengal 
deportations, have been lost in ecstasy on account of the Reforms which will 
increase the number of seats in the Legislative Councils? Are not those per- 
sons enemies of the country, who played the part of detectives and accused a 
leader like Mr. Tilak of carrying on unlawful agitation? Are not those 
persons enemies of the country, who fawn on those who are trying to ruin 
the country by suppressing the growth of patriotism ? Those who may be 
trying to make up with such men as these must understand that they aro 
dealing with serpents. ‘T’he National party should have nothing to do with 
the Congress, for it was not born of the Congress. ‘That party should rather 
carry on its agitation throughout the length and breadth of the country, 
encouraging swadeshi, boycott and National Education. In the end the 
Moderates will see their own mistake and come to terms with the 
Nationalists. 


17. Although many energetic young men are trying their utmost in the 
cause of swadeshi, the movement cannot make good 

Appeal to the Bombay headway until Government take up the question. 
Government. to develop Compared with the steps taken by the Madras Gov- 


industries in the FPresi- 


dency. hief h 
; Jhw (34), 18th in the matter. Chie among the measures taken 
Pin in eons he by the Madras Government is the introduction of 


new industries under the supervision of experts, at 
Government expense, and the dissemination of information regarding them 
among the public. No sooner the public come into a position to carry on the 
‘industries without Government help, the Government. withdraw from the 
industry and take some others in hand. This praiseworthy step of the 
Madras Government ought to be imitated by our Government. Our Presidency 
is in no way better off than the sister Presidency in industry and commerce, 
and with famines following every now and then on the heels of irregular 
monsoons, it is necessary that we should encourage such industries as are 
independent of the monsoons. It is high time for Government to turn their 
mind to these steps in order to improve : the condition of the people and to 
relieve them permanently from the clutches of famine and scarcity. 


18. The first bomb outrage at Muzzafarpur threw the European officials 

in India in a whirl of excitement, and they jumped 

Disapproval of the to the conclusion that there was a wide-spread con- 
reported intention of gpiracy to overthrow the: British rdj. The result 
Government to coo of such excitement was that repressive measures 
ee deported Bengal were adopted in Bengal, while a series of press 
Hindu Punch (116), 21st Prosecutions were undertaken in the. other Presi- 


Apl. dencies. Further, bomb outrages drove the bureau- 


crats mad with rage, and nine Bengali leaders were 


deported without trial. The effect of these deportations on the public mind 
has. been far from satisfactory. However, the eventual release of Lala 
Lajpatrai makes the people hope that similar treatment will be accorded to 
the nine gentlemen. But it is now announced by a Bengali paper that the 
deportees are to be tried under sections 124A and 153A of the Indian Penal 
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— (Goede. -This step. will furnis h ofte 1.1m mt ies r pavinding proof of the want of tact 
(GRR litieat taghatey on the hog! plea ay Lord Minto gave us to 
srstand that t i Maing tations wou saa ‘be the Jast measure of repression 
the introdudtion of af the new reforms. But the threatened ‘prosecutions 
the deport Bec leaders give the lie direct to this Viceregal assurance. The 
sections of the Comin | Jaw under which the popular leaders are to be tried 
«Rave pew bepome so very elastic that it would be an easy matter for Govern- 
a ay to. get the objects of their displeasure convicted. But we hope that in 
ee. ‘lew of the popularity and influence of some of the deportees, as also of the 
_ public disapprobation that would be incurred by setting the regular machinery 
of law in motion against the deportees, Government will refrain from 
Jaunching upon any further prosecutions. These prosecutions are, it is said, 
to be undertaken in order to maintain the prestige of Government. But the 
choice lies between the maintenance of Government prestige and the 
endangering of the public peace. The authorities should bear in mind that 
India cannot always be governed.at the point of the sword, and should shape 
their policy accordingly. 


*19. “The alien tribe of the Pecksniffs who have poached on the pre- 
oe _ gerves of India, who have made that country their 
The economic drain happy hunting ground, and who have been still 
ag. >on vigorously exploiting and looting its wealth and 
aiser-1-H 1 na (30), 
25th. Apl., Eng. cols. resources, are never tired of their old game of scoffing 
| at the “economic drain.’ Whenever something in 
a , reference to borrowing of capital from a rich country by a poor one finds its 
ce way in print, the organs here of this alien Pecksniffian caste jump out, after 
a the manner of the jack in the box, and perform their stereotyped and mecha- 
nical pranks of economic contortions and distortions with their eyes resolutely 
shut. But how ridiculous are those performances? JDisinterested and open- 
eyed onlookers see them in their true light. Now nobody has ever objected 
to the self-evident proposition in the abstract about a poor country. borrowing 
from a rich one and benefiting itself. But that abstract proposition has to be 
rigidly tested when practised in the concrete. The test lies in analysing and 
examining whether such capital brings the benefits to the borrowers, or whether 
the lenders themselves eat away both interest and profits to an unlimited 
extent.......... Another question is whether the borrowing country is inde- 
pendent and free to work out its own material salvation, or it is dependent 
upon and subject to some alien rule which brings out all the economic evils 
which Mill and other far-sighted and practical economists after him have 
enumeratef.......... Take Turkey, Russia, China, Japan, the Argentine 
Republic, and the British self-governing Colonies. It is well known that they 
all borrow from England, France and Germany. But is it the case that the 
countries just enumerated are governed by aliens as India is? Is it the case 
that they import for the governing of their respective countries a regular army, 
in-increasing numbers, of aliens on salaries unparalleled in the “world and 
with pensions which are earned to be spent elsewhere ? Is it the case that the 
railways they build are not managed by themselves but by the aliens who lend 
the capital ?...... Willthese apologists dare to appoint a committee of impartial 
experts to examine this question, so that we may learn whether the profits of 
the capital lent are not also swallowed to an enormous extent by those who lend 
that capital, and that such profits as remain in the country are infinitesimal ? 
We have no misgivings on the-subject. We are not wrong when we say 
that the lenders carry away enormously more than the mere interest on the 
capital they lend. Itis not the evil of the interest they have to pay on 
borrowed capital about which the Indians complain. ‘Their true complaint 
lies in the evils arising from the unnatural economic conditions that a 
century and more of foreign rule has created in the country.” 


20. Absurd crazes take possession now and then of the public fancy. A 

few duys ago everyone talked of Cow-protection and 

_ Alleged futility of the tried his best to collect funds to promote the move- 
“temperance movement to ment. But after a time, it was found to be.an 
a down drunkenness i im impossibility to pecs core ere ee poxereuest 
a : of the beef-eating English, and the subject is now 
B pumeeemen Apt almost forgotten. .We maintain that we should 
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confine ourienergies to practical problems. Men make themselves the laughing- 
stocks of the world by running after chimeras. Just now the star of the 
temperance movement is in the ascendant, and Mr. Lavate has devoted him- 
self: heart and soul to it. We, however, pity his futile attempts, Man is by 
nature a vicious animal. Apart from food-stufis, everyone requires some 
stimulant or another. The real method of-checking vice is not persuasion 
but legislation. But Government are not willing to undertake legislation for 
ehecking drunkenness nor will they allow the picketing of liquor-shops. The 
Government that disarmed thirty crores of people is surely able to drive away 
the vice of drunkenness from India. We think that India will become a 
nation of drunkards by the close of the twentieth century in the absence of 
any legislation to put down drunkenness. It is as wise to try to save India 
by means of the temperance movement as to wound a tiger with a pin. 


*21. “It is much to be wished, though we are not at all sanguine, that 

the salutary discussion, which took place the other 

on day at the Corporation meeting on the subject of 

Pa Fh secur 1089 the ‘farcical’ character of the ‘Committees referred 
a to by Mr. Wacha in his letter of resignation, will 
RS re (30), lead to some good. Both Sir Bhalchandra and 
25th Apl., Eng. cols. Sir Pherozeshah made it clear to their colleagues 
how far the constitution of the Ward Committees 

was faulty. If thereis to be a reasonable check 

on the number of the liquor-shops, with a view to promote greater 
sobriety, especially among the working classes, the Ward Committees’ 
functions should be detuned. As purely advisory bodies they are, as constitut- 
ed at present, perfectly useless for the object for which Sir George Clarke has 
called them into existence. There is here, again, the inevitable and mis- 
chievous official majority which is the bane of the country in all matters 
which demand the management of local affairs by the people themselves. 
The Collector, the Municipal Commissioner and the Police Commissioner are 
the illustrious trinity of officials on the Committees. The outsiders are the 
two representatives for each ward. By all means let the officials remain 
to supply all the necessary information, but in our opinion they should 
have no vote.......... That should be the first essential reform. Next, 
the Committees should be obliged to hold their meetings every quarter to 
consider all applications for new licenses, and all complaints touching liquor- 
shops by the residents of the different wards. The proceedings of these 
meetings should be published in an authoritative form and copies thereot 
supplied to the Corporation which should have the right to review them. 
It is only on this basis that a real salutary check and control can 
be maintained on the drink traffic. If the Government of Bombay is 
at all sincerely desirous (which we doubt from our long experience 
since 1878) of diminishing the consumption of liquor in the city 
and promoting sobriety, then the only method of achieving that 
object is the one we have pointed out. What is ‘local option’? 
Surely it means the option which a particular locality may effectually exercise 
in the matter of the facilities for drink within its area; it is certainly not the 
option of the excise officials who have altogether a different object in view, 
namely, to push the drink traffic and enrich the Government treasury. Thusit 
will be seen that local option in its true sense is not at all compatible with the 
object which Government hypocritically affect that they have atjheart. We do 
not believe that Government honestly seek to promote sobriety. That is the 
very reason why these shams called Ward Committees areintroduced. They are 
‘“make-believes ’, intended to throw dustin the public eye. They will continue 
to be make-believes so long as the power of controlling and regulating the drink 
traffic is left exclusively in the hands of the excise officials. ‘Thus it is clear 
that unless the Committees are constituted on a radically different principle, 
there can be no hope of temperance reform....... But of what use 1s it to 
prolong this subject? We repeat what we have time out of number observed 
in these columns that the Government of Bombay, above all other provincial 
Governments, is utterly incorrigible in respect of its drink policy. Its own 
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alae sice he ‘p taiuahea: bolioret ——a farce ; Sir Bhalchandra also says 
u Mahrdtta ©, asth pl the. same! In spite of what Mr. Hatch, the 


Comments on the auction of scarcity -and high prices, one would naturally 
sale of ane heenses 1N think that people would defer their sumptuous pro- 
— he -. pensities to the needs of the hour. Yet we find the 
ndian Spectator (5), sige 
24th Apl. result of the sale stultifying our ideas of the nature 
r of things. For example, in one case where last year 
a license fetched only ten thousand rupees, the same fetches this year twenty- 
five thousand. In another case, in one district eleven licenses which fetched 
last year only Rs. 8,500 realise this year Rs. 19,000. In one taluka 
16 licenses went for Rs. 27 ,700, in another 9 fold for Rs. 9,900, the highest 
fetching Rs. 5,000; in another 15 bids realised over Res. 19, 700, the highest 
going for Rs. B, 575. In Taloda Taluka 12 licenses fetched Rs. 27 600, the 
highest figuring Rs. 6,700 and the second highest Rs. 5,400. In three more 
talukas the sales realised over Rs. 4,600, and although the previous year’s 
figures are not mentioned for these latter sales, yet judging from the evidence 
_ “of the first two sales, we think it would not be considered off the mark if we 
put the amount to be double of the previous year........... The licensees 

must be supposed to be experts in their trade, and when they give such 
Jiberal prices they must have means of recouping themselves. We do not 
know what induces Government to follow this policy of auction sales. The 
English profess to make sober the whole population of a foreign country by 
removing intoxicants from within their reach ; yet out here they think nothing 
of e sug their revenue roy: means ‘wamiob will not Dear the light of day in 


i Se EE SG DA? a » Abkaéri. Collector of Bombay, may say or do, the 
ia public do’ ‘not aed ‘eannot, accept: these committees as a real or effective 
1 — substitute for the right of Local Option. Local option is a middle stage in the 
ae ‘path of temperance work of which the final goal is total. prohibition. Conse- 
oh quently this privilege is much valued in many civilised countries of Europe 
: and America. By working up this privilege to its utmost, more than half the 
a territory of the United States with a population of over 33,000,000, has 
a obtained total prohibition of the liquor trafic by direct popular vote ; besides 
ChE this, nearly three crores of people live-in ‘ no-license’ area. Seven States have 
7s adopted prohibition, while nearly 30 States allow complete local option to the 
ao people. In 1907 the Finnish Diet passed an Act totally prohibiting the liquor 
ee traffic throughout the whole of Finland. In Norway and Sweden, the 
| Local Governing Bodies and all men and women over 25 enjoy this valu- 
— able right. In Canada and Newfoundland three-fifths of votes, or even a 
| bare majority in some places, cam secure the prohibition of new licenses. In 
a6 New Zealand ‘ no-license’ can be secured by a three-fifths vote, and a reduction 
i of licenses by a bare majority. All the British Colonies of South Africa and 
is Australia enjoy this right in one shape or another. In Cape Colony no new 
ia license can be granted if a majority of Parliamentary voters sign a petition 
«ae against it and no license can be renewed if two-thirds of the voters sign against 
i ¢ the renewal. Ifthe people of these Christian countries, whose religion does 
| not prohibit drinking, not only enjoy the valuable right of complete and effec- 
i tive local option; but.some of them have even totally prohibited the drink 
t traffic, it is foolish to expect the Indians—whose two great religions regard 
drinking as a sin, a crime—to be satisfied with these ‘ farcical,’ merely consul- 
iF tative local Committees that have, moreover, an official majority and an official 
ae President.” 
1 wo 23. “In Khandesh some weeks ago there was a Government auction 
1: | sale of Abkdri licenses. In the present hard times 
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2h, When the Kshyatriyas grew insolent and tormented the innocent 
neue God, assuming the incarnation of Para- 

What should be the shurdm, extirp ated all the Kehatriyas in the land. 
proper object of celebrat- The birth- day of Parashuram falls on the third day 


ing the birth-day anmiver- of Vaishakh and is celebrated throughout India. 
saries of -heroes like 


Shivaii ? On this very auspicious day, Shivaji was born. The 
Rashivawas (44), 22na Whole of Maharashtra was terrorised at the time of 
Aplh. .. Shivaji’s birth by the utterly heartless cruelty of the 


Muhammadans. “Maharashtra was devastated by 
two Demons—the : Proenal Emperor of Delhi and the Muhammadan king of 
Bijapur. Another feature of the times was that service under the Muham- 
madans was quite in fashion. The people were unable to defend even their own 
persons. The few powerful Hindus of the day sided with the Muhammadans 
and rivetted the fetters of slavery for their countrymen. Fortunately for 
Maharashtra, however, Shivaji with a handful of poor Mavalas overpowered 
the insolent and opulent Moghuls, and under his leadership, the people were 
able to taste the sweet fruits of independence. It is no use celebrating the 
birthdays of Parashuram, the slayer of the Kshyatriyas, and Shivaji, the slayer 
of Muhammadans, as mere formalities. These anniversary celebrations 
should serve a moral purpose. ‘he images of these heroes should be engraved 
on our hearts. It is the bounden duty of all patriots to meditate on the many 
good virtues of these godly personages and to chalk out their own line of 
action accordingly. The festivals of saintly and heroic persons are not meant 
to glorify and propitiate superiors. ‘They are rather the occasions on which 
it behoves us to take a lesson from the lives of those in whose honour they 
are celebrated. Shivaji never aspired to purify himself by licking the dust 
off the feet of foreigners. He wielded the sword not to oppress but to benefit 
the people. 


25. The birth-day anniversary of Shivaji falls on the 22nd April and 
should be celebrated with due éclat. It is to him 
Arunodaya (102), 19th Wwe Owe our existence as Hindus at the present day. 
Apl. It is to be regretted that some of our people should try, 
ati the instigation of petty Government officials, to 
throw obstacles in the way of all public movements. ‘There can beno disloyalty 
to British rule in taking part in Shivaji celebrations, which verily form a part 
of our religious duty. Weshould ever bear in mind the advice given to 
Sambhaji by Ramdas, viz., to cherish the memory of his distinguished father. 
In that ever-memorable advice, we are exhorted to be always on the alert, to 
banish evil thoughts from our minds and to hold deliberations on important 
- questions. In these days we cannot think of promoting even the swadeshi . 
movement without exciting the suspicion and displeasure of Government. We 
should, therefore, hold our deliberations in secret. Ramdas’s advice to Sam- 
bhaji holds good at the present day, for we have to secure the rights of 
swardjya from the English and to compel them to admit us to an active 
share in the management of our affairs. The weapons we are to use in 
accomplishing this task are swadeshi and boycott. It is to be regretted that 
the enthusiasm of the people of Maharashtra for both these. movements has 
considerably waned since the imprisonment of our revered leader, Mr. Tilak, 
who is our modern Shivaji. The forthcoming Shivaji festival will, we hope, 
serve to instil fresh enthusiasm among the people and drag them out of the 
slough of apathy and despondency into which they have fallen. 


26. ‘To-day, being the anniversary of Shivaji’s birth-day, will be con- 
sidered an extremely sacred day by the people 

Mumukshu (134), 22nd of Maharashtra. If on this day people ponder on 
Apl. Shivaji’s life and endeavour to copy some of his 
virtues, the object of celebrating the Shivaji festival 

will be fulfilled. Shivaji was an extraordinary personage. Our leaders should 
learn from his life how they should identify themselves with the national 
cause. Many things can be learnt from the Shivaji festival, which betokens 
the dawn of the future prosperity of Maharashtra. We need not be afraid of 
holding this festival, as it is a religious and historical one. It is our birth-. 
right to hold festivals in honour of the great men of our nation. It is our 
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tolled by a saint like T Forge Nee turning to 
4 story ‘of the ‘Western naiions: we can say that Shivaji was far greater 


than even Alexander, Julius Cesar, Napoleon and Washington. He was 
| strictly moral, as is shown by his respectful treatment of his enemies’ female 


relatives who happened to fall into his hands. He had a rare talent of winning 
over even hostile men to his own side. '‘If our present day leaders, instead of 
wrangling over minor differences, were to take a lesson from Shivaji’ s life in 
the art of compromise, a great thing would be gained. Shivaji possessed 
the heart of a true Hindu, and was endowed with intense devotion to God. 
He raised the edifice of swardjya on the firm foundation of such devotion. 
He secured swardjya by steadfast adhesion to the Hindu faith. Ifthe people 
of Maharashtra, abandoning godlessness and scepticism, were to base their 
movements on religious principles, the golden day of their rise would dawn at 
no distant date. 


27. “During the last month an unpleasant incident occurred which has 
caused a disgraceful scandal in the history of the - 
Comments on the action Dritish administration of India. We refrained from 
of the Madras Govern. making any comments on the matter because we 
ment in suspending two were trying to probe the truth. But now that we are 
Indian officials. in full possession of all the facts we are competent 
Oriental Review (11), to answer the question which arises in connection 
21st Apl. with the hasty and misjudged action of the Madras 
Government in suspending Mr. Kershasp, I.C.S., 
Sub- Calsokee, and Mr. Subba Rao, District Superintendent of Police, from 
office. The question is, whose 1s the tarnished shield? We have no hesitation 
in saying that it’ was the shield of the Madras Government and of the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy and Anglo-Indian journalism which has suffered a stain, 
we fear almost an indelible stain, and not the shield of Mr. Kershasp.......... 
Nothing was heard about the matter till a fortnight after the riot at Guntur, when 
the Madras Times wrote a malicious and libellous leaderette on the conduct 
of Mr. Kershasp at the riots, charging him with cowardice and indulging in 
the following raillery at the expense of the Indian people: ‘It is deplorable 
that the quill-driving, examination-passing and gentle-souled Indians, because 
they .get into the Civil Service, should be subjected to these hard knocks of 


Jife and to the most unpleasant duty of having to face an angry mob, but it 


is one of the constant chances of the service. ‘There is a mark of malice, 
racial hatred and racial envy in this sentence. Evidently these scurrilous 
rags and their official inspirers forget that there was a time when Indians 
could manage their own affairs, that there was a time when mighty kingdoms 
flourished in this country while the ancestors of the present-day Bu77a. 
Sahibs were dancing round their camp fires with painted bodies, that 
even now it is these same ‘quill-driving, examination-passing, and gentle- 
souled Indians’ who furnish the sinews of the Empire by providing a first 
class Sikh, Rajput and Muhammadan army and supplying 50 crores of rupees. 
annually to Great Britain. But let that pass. Itis not on this occasion 
only that the Anglo-Indian Press has been allowed to indulge in vitupera- 
tions of Indian people and their leaders. The chief thing is that the Madras 
Times was chosen to set the ball rolling for the Madras Government to take up 
at once and to suspend two Indian officers of high standing like Mr. Kershasp 
and Mr. Subba Rao without making any preliminary inquiry or asking for 
any explanations from them. In fact the Government practically acted under 
ex-parte reports. And yet that irrepressible Mr. Rees, who is doing all that 
lies in his power to ruin the interests of the people from whom ho receives a. 
fat pension, asked Mr. Buchanan what steps he was going to take in the case 
of Mr. Kershasp, This question and the attitude of the Madras Times in the 


matter lead one to believe that there is ‘a conspiracy of the whites’ in the. 
‘background to which Mr. a ca has fallen a victim. There are ih 


595 


working to set up a counter-movement against. Lord Morley’s proposal and 
had set up an agitation in the matter of Mr. Kershasp to show the incapacity 
of Indians for higher executive posts. As regards the vaunted superiority 
of the HKuropean over the native in dealing with emergencies, the special 
correspondent of the Hindu mentions~the incidents of the Kumbakonam 
riots when the Kuropean Divisional Officer actually ran away, the Kamuti 
Temple riots in the Madura District when the European Officers allowed 
themselves to be beaten without being able to quell the riot, and of the 
workshop riots at Negapatam when the District Superintendent of Police was 
found imcompetent to deal with them. In fact the capacity to govern is not 
the peculiar gift of any particular race, creed or caste.” 


28 “In the Bezwada Swardj Sedition Case the majesty of the law having | 


been vindicated, we entertained 4t that time the 
_ hope that the Government of Madras would not 
FS com yi ey bee be so hard as to appeal to the High Court for 
by the Madras High an enhancement of sentence. But ‘against popular 
Court in the Bezwada expectation and against the generous procedure which 
Sward) case. : rightly earned the approval of the public with 
Pigg cr ty ego (06), yeoard to ~the prosecution of Mr. G. Subram- 
ssi deol, one hanyam lyer, the Government preferred to appeal. 
_ The Sessions Judge’s humane sentence gave 
the public so much satisfaction at the time that it was felt that in 
depriving it of excessive severity, Mr. Kershasp had respected public senti- 
ment. He, indeed, prevented a good deal of dissatisfaction in the Telugu Dis- 
tricts. Here was a journal which had but a very short existence of five months 
with 250 subscribers, and the lst accused Mr. Rao’s connection with it had 
lasted only a few months. The two assessors gave il as their opinion that the 
two accused were not guilty. Such extenuating circumstances could not be 
ignored by an impartial Judge and therefore he had to treat the case as one 
deserving of special consideration. We must confess we are unable to follow 
the reasoning of the learned Judges in seeking to justify the enhancement of 
sentence that Mr. Sarvothama Rao’s antecedents were of a nature which 
require to be taken into consideration. Of course, in casee of a different 
nature such considerations must weigh with the deciding Judge.’ But we 
must respectfully protest that in offences of this kind, about which there is 
so much difference of opinion and which do not show any moral degradation 
on the part of the offender, to take such antecedents into consideration is to 
do gross injustice to the accused. Public feeling is outraged by such harsh 
treatment. The sentiment that it 1s scameful to be convicted and sent to jail 
vanishes. The heavy punishment serves to advertise the accused as a hero in 
the eyes of the public. It is very pleasant to think how His Excellency Sir 
George Clarke’s Government acted under similar circumstances. Mr. Tilak’s 
treatment at His Excellency’s hands is too well-known to require recapitulation 
here. We earnestly hope that the same measure of humanity as has been 
shown to Mr. Tilak on this side will be extended to Mr. Sarvothama Rao by 
the Madras Government in at least commuting the sentence to one of simple 
imprisonment, instead of treating him as a hardened criminal, It is also 
time that our beneficent Government should intervene to deprive the sentences 
passed in all sedition cases of their excessive severity.” 


29. Commenting on the enhancement by the Madras High Court of the 
aS _ gentence on the editor of the Telegu Swardjya, the 
ded Lindi Bore aoe Gujardtt writes:—The Goddess of Justice appears 
’ ae ie now-a-days to be anxious to try to reclaim political 
offenders by inflicting rigorous sentences on them. In every case of sedition, 
the punishment of rigorous imprisonment has been invariably meted out to the 
accused. The nature of the offence and the surrounding circumstances have 
never been taken into consideration. Thus in the Swardjya case, Justice 
Benson altered the sentence of simple imprisonment on the accused to one of 
rigorous imprisonment. This goes to prove that British Justice wants to deal 
out such punishments to political offenders.as will awe them into silence. 
‘ In England such sentences are termed ‘torture.’ Again, political offenders 
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grounds for believing that this rabid Anglo-Indian paper of Madras: was 
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reatment from that iibidea to ordinary 

‘all are equally treated—the plundering badmdsh,, 
pol litical: ‘offenders stand on the same footing. 
‘ely one sh in against the lion and the lamb drinking 

_ Water from ‘ti ) ‘game stream ! The poor and the rich are all equals! This is 
ul ¥ ring _ 1, , bat we would call attention to the remarks made by Mr. Kershasp, 


rigorous sentences inflicted on these  volitical offenders. [The Rajasthan 
similarly deprecates the enhancement of the sentence and characterises it as 
' showing meanness. | 


80. The Mokdsa lands of Babdsthab Khare, pleader at Nasik, were 

recently attached before he was bound over not to 

Comments on the can- make any seditious speeches, and now his sanad 

cellation of the sanad of ag a practising pleader is suspended for an indefinite 

la S. Khare, pleader, period. Thus Mr. Khare has been made to suffer 

Rdshtramat (44), 22nd indirectly the fate of a political offender. Justice and 

Apl.; Kdl (120), 28rd Ap!, Order are, with Government and the people alike, the 

: most dearly cherished objects; but we feel pity for 

Government when they pursue any person vindictively. It does not certainly 

behove a mighty Government to deprive a respectable man of his means of 

subsistence. Mr. Khare is not a formidable enemy who has taken the field. 

We fail to see a particle of manliness in the present action of the authorities. 

a [The Kdl says :—The High Court have lowered themselves in the estimation of 

: the. people by the suspension of Mr. Khare’s sanad. If they meant to suspend 

alee or withdraw sanads on such pleas, they need not have altered the wording of 

wee the sanad last year. Seditious offences do not imply any disqualification as 

nee forgery does for conducting the profession of a pleader. A man can still be 

aii) | honest though seditious, and there is no ground to infer any possibility of un- 

ee professional conduct. Seditious cases are sure to crop up in the struggle 

ea between the bureaucracy and the people and the High Court can maintain 
their prestige only by just decisions. | 


31. “Recently a question was put in Parliament about the curriculum of 
aa , an Engineering College in India, and it is to be 
ae Necessity of admitting wished that some one of our friends in England 


Indians to higher posts in would now take up the still larger question of the 
the public service. 


 Jadm-e-Jamshed = (29), 
20th Apl., Eng. cols. 


admission of Indians in the Engineering and Forest 
Schools run at Indian expense. The hard and fast 
rules regarding the admission of Indians in these 
colleges, and still more those regarding their admission into the public service 
after. they have passed the various prescribed tests, constitute a veritable 
scandal........... If the hour has come for the fulfilment of the sacred pledges 
of the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 to admit natives of India to the highest 
offices of State, it is not clear why the invidious distinctions of race 
and colour should be any longer maintained in the appointment of proper men 
a to subordinate posts.......... The day has gone by when the Indian Services 
— and the great Departments of Railways, Telegraphs, Customs, Engineering 
i. and Forests could be recruited by Eurasians and Europeans alone as if the 
Services and the Departments were solely for them. Invidious distinctions 
regarding the treatment of Indians such as were maintained at Cooper's Hill, 
the rules limiting the number of Indians to be selected for the Engineering 
service in India, and the anomalies regarding the pay, promotion and treat- 
ment of Indians in the Railways, Telegraph, and other Departments, can no 
longer be tolerated, and they need instant reform. There is no limit to 
the admission of Colonials in the Public Services of India. In fact the Times 

~ and other journals have been inviting the Colonial youth to seek admission into 
the Indian Civil Service. Is it not iniquitous and unjust, then, to say the least, 
to shut out even ‘qualified Indians from employment in the Public. Services of 
th Eo own country and to make many of the large Departments close preserves 
for Europeans and Eurasians?.......... India will not: be content to be led on 
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political reforms alone. She will ask for equal treatment for her sons in small 
things as in great, and it would be better for England’s own prestige, the peace 
of the Government of India and the contentment of the people of the 
country, if the anomalies and the invidious distinctions which now exist 
are gradually but resolutely removed by the .authorities themselves, and 
before the people have begun to demand their removal in the shape of a 
mandate........... We believe that the present anomalous and iniquitous 
arrangement of limiting the employment of Indians to comparatively sub- 
ordinate posts will soon have to be altered if India is to be kept contented and 
well affected towards the British Rd.” 


32. ‘The pucca appointment of Mr. J. L. Jenkins to His Excellency 
the Governor's Council will surprise no one. He is 
Comments on the known to have established his claim to this coveted 


appointment of Mr. Jen- 
kins to His Excellency 
the Governor of Bombay’s 
Council. 


office: in fact, a few years ago he narrowly missed a 
seat in the Supreme Executive. Mr. Jenkins has 
had wide and varied experience, and his ability, 


Indian Spectator (5), industry andstraight dealings are acknowledged on all 

24th Apl. hands. ‘The officers under him will have to show 

good work, but they may look for every encourage- 

mentfrom him in case theydo. Mr. Jenkins does not believe in intermediaries, 

and all unrepresented interests will findin him a ready champion. Even 

honourable members wanting to know may receive all the information they 
seek if they know how to frame their interpellations.” . 


838. The Arunodaya draws attention to the memorial said to have been 
presented by the inhabitants of the Athni and 

at si h a Gokik Talukas (Belgaum) to His Excellency the 
peregerg fet snd Cickii Governor against the alleged oppression. practised on 
Talukas against the zulum them by Rao Bahadur R. C. Artal, District Deputy 
of Réo Bahadur Artal, Collector in charge of the talukas, and expresses the 


District Deputy Collector, hope that the memorial will receive due consideration 


Belgaum. at His Excellency’s hands. The paper adds that - 


Arunodaya (102), 19th 
Apl.; Hindu Punch (116), 
21st Apl. 


Mr. Artal spares no pains to create a prejudice in 
the minds of his official superiors against Brahmins 
and uses his influence to the detriment of the 
members of that community. It further expresses its regret that the 
Kulkarni alleged to have been assaulted by Mr. Artal did not retaliate the 
assault and teach hima salutary lesson. [The Hindu Punch writing in a 
garcastic vein advises the Governor to throw the memorial into the waste- 
paper basket because the memorialists had not the courage to stand up in self- 


defence. | 


84. Weare at a loss to guess the motives of Government in pro- 
hibiting the Aryan Conference at Chikhodra. ‘The 

Comments on the order place is now free from plague. The Government 
of the Collector of Kaira gchool at that place which was closed during 
prohibiting the Arya placue time has now been re-opened. Do Govern- 
Samaj Conference at rent look upon the Arya Samaj with suspicion ? 


iret (66), 17th Or are the Police and the missionaries at the bottom 
Apl. re of the mischief? The Collector of Kaira, in reply 


to the representation made by the leaders of the 
conference to have the place declared free from plague, and to be allowed to 
hold the meeting at Chikhodra, said that he would pass orders after due 
inquiry. But the dates appointed for the meeting have passed away and no 
orders have been made. If the officials think that the Arya Sam4j 1s a political 
body they are greatly mistaken. Because a leading member of the Arya 
Samaj takes part in politics, it does not follow that the Arya Samaj has a 
political mission. Had thé officials cared to make necessary inquiries the 
conference would have been held, and this injustice would not have been 
done. 
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“seems to ‘have been done to root out crime in 
i “th: oo frequent occurrences in the shape of highway robberies, 

Tene ae can hardly reflect credit on, those responsible tor the maintenance 
of order. We, therefore, invite the serious attention of the authorities to this 
grave situation in the hope that security will once again be restored by 
applying methods which were successful in the past.” 


36. The Bombay Samdchdr in commenting upon the Forest Adminis- 
’ tration Report of the Bombay Presidency for the 
ee Comments on the Bom- year 1907-08 expresses its satisfaction at the results 
iam sas we. achieved during the year by change of policy 
Bombay Samdchdr 62), in regard to a grazing plot. It remarks that last 
20th Apl. year's leniency in the forest administration stands in 
| pleasing contrast to the repressive measures which the 
Forest officers advocated year after year with a view to suppressing forest crimes. 
In view of the good results thus achieved the paper appeals to Government to 
issue definite and general orders in the matter of grazing plots and grazing 
ian fees and grant the masses unrestricted enjoyment of the privileges to which 
ae they are entitled. Despite this bright side of the administration, the paper 
deplores that there should prevail a spirit of antagonism between ‘the Forest. 
officials on the one ‘hand and the District Magistrates on the other. 
‘In this connection the paper strongly criticises the attitude of the 
Forest officer in the Kolaba District who, in its opinion, instead of receiving 
in good part the most practical su geestions coming from Mr. J. K. Kabraji, 
the Collector, declined to discuss with him in a fair spirit some of the most 
knotty points of forest administration. 


87. ‘We note with regret that the last Forest Report makes the statement 
that in view of the unsatisfactory working of the fuel 
The Forest Department depots and of the fact that there has been a slump 
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ee and supply of fuel. in the lac market, it has been decided that the 
Sind Gazette (16), 20th Forest Department is not in a position to subsidise any 
Apl. contractor to keep down the price of firewood as was 


done last year, and that the market must be left to 

setile, and fix its own prices. The Deputy Conservator, who is the author 

of the report, further expresses the opinion that he is strongly against any 

departmental interference with the prices of firewood, which like those of any 

other commodity should be left to settie themselves automatically, and he 
is at a loss to see why the Department should be called upon to sacrifice a 
large portion of its revenue to lower prices and to establish fictitious rates 

for the benefit of a well-to-do community living in large towns with no claims 

on the Department........... We must, with all due deference to the Deputy 
Conservator, point out that his whole reasoning is extremely fallacious. In 

the first. place, it is not a simple question of supply and demand, nor of the 

market adjusting itself automatically. The very fact of the existence of the 
Forest Department introduces an element of artificiality which complicates 

. the position and demands compensation in order to secure correct adjustment. 
_As matters stand, the supply of fuel is a Departmental monopoly and, by 
the exclusion of competition, inflates the price of fuel........... In this 
' connection, two points must be kept in view. First, the Forest Department 
_ should not be regarded as.a revenue-making Department ; ‘and, secondly, the 
Denman for fuel should not be granted simply to the highest bidder, un- 
ampered by any kind of condition. If contracts continue to be let out on this 
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stem, the result must be the inflation of fuel prices.......... No.one can 
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should endeavour to correct the evils that. are recognised to inherein any 
mcnopoly and are glaringly apparent in its own, by refusing to grant contracts 
to any bidder except on condition that he will sell fuel wholesale at nothing 
over a certain fixed rate. Bids will then only be made which will allow the 
contractors to sell at a profit at the wholesale rates fixed by the Department. 
The retail rates can be left to adjust themselves automatically, which they 
would readily do owing to the competition of retail traders. Under such a 
system the Department would probably make somewhat less than under the 
system of unconditicned tenders. But, on the other hand, it still would 
possess its monopoly whieh would effectually prevent tenders going below a 
certain point. The Department exists for the benefit of the public, and its 
duty, therefore, is not to act as though it were a private company, making the 
most it can out of its monopoly for the advantage of its shareholders by exploiting 
the public, but it should be content with a “fair and reasonable profit, which 
could be easily secured by the method above described. We must join issue 
with the Deputy Conservator in his reference to a ‘ well-to-do’ community 
and one ‘ which has no claims on the Department.’ The whele mass of the 
general public has a claim on the Department which, as we have said, 
only exists for the benefit of the public, and the large majority of the com- 
munity are not by any means well-to-do, but are poor persons to whom the rise 
in recent years in the price of fuel has been a very serious burden.” 


88. We are grieved to learn that some insect has this year done 


enormous damage to stored rice in the husk in 

Damage done to enor- various talukas of the Thana District by boring into 
mous quantities of rice In the grain and rendering it useless for human 
bios gy in the Thana consumption. Thousands of maunds of rice are thus 
Arunodaya (102), 19th rendered useless and the people, whose rice is 
Apl. damaged, will have to suffer great hardship and loss. 
We hope some expert will come forward to suggest 


a remedy for destroying this new pest. 


39. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Indian Spectator :— 

‘A correspondent of mine sent a letter on the 5th 

instant and another on the 6thinstant to my address— 

Complaint about letters a well-known one. Both the letters are missing up 
being lost and delayed in to date. The delivery Post Office says it never got 


renee i iat es them, for it is sure it sent to me all my letters. The 
9 Fite Apl POE Ss despatching Post Office is sure to say it sent them. 


The usual procedure is to have an elaborate and 

troublesome inquiry form filledin by the sender and 
then to make inquiries at the office of posting and delivery and in the Dead 
Letter Office. I have on previous occasions wasted my time in connection 
with this procedure, but the invariable reply has been that the letter or letters 
cannot be traced. Cannot the Post Office adopt a better procedure ? I have, 
for example, not the least doubt that the two letters were duly posted, and 
not the least doubt that they have not been delivered to me. ‘The Post Offices 
at the two ends can only make general assertions, relying upon their own 
punctiliousness. The railway sorters and others can also make similar asser- 
tions. ‘This is not the first time I have lost letters addressed to me. Cannot 
the Post Office keep a register of all complaints of such losses, and instead of 
troubling every one who complains with inquiries—which lead to nothing in 
the long run in most cases—employ more careful inspectors on the line or 
route on which letters are lost, with instructions to pay surprise visits and also 
to find out if clearances and sorting are properly effected......... I can also 
prove that letters which I post invariably in the forenoon to a particular suburb of 
Bombay reach if sometimes on the next day and sometimes on the day after. 
Is that creditable to the Post Office? There must be a screw loose some- 
where. ‘The Post Office Department is so deservedly popular that I trust it 
will find out where it is loose and devise some method of putting an end to 
the disappearance of letters.” 
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lent writes 6 tha Chikiteak —The heavy yoke ‘of 
vptiere ~ foreign sway has been on the shoulders of the 
re. et . people of Goa for the past four centuries. A history 
sn : , Tale. aa dus in g ‘the countless acts of oppression perpetrated in 
werey “ist the province during this period will cover more 
pages than our largest epics. People hoped that 
after the Inquisition there would be no more reli- 
} per secution in Goa, but last. year’s policy of the Portuguese Govern- 
‘Ment dashes this hope to the ground. The prohibition imposed on the spiri- 
tual “head: of the Hindus to carry the customary emblems of royalty, the 
- obstruction of the palanquin at Chandreshwar, the incident at Nerul: and 
“guch others are specific instances of the illiberal policy of the Government. 
Formerly religious persecution was a matter of brute force, but now it is 
given a civilised form and the Native Christians are playing a prominent 
part in: this respect. The birth-day anniversary of the god Hanuman is 
celebrated annually at Hanmantgad and dramatic performances form part of 
the celebration. This year’s performance was, however, stopped by a Police 
ey Constable acting under the orders of the Administrator of Quepem. 
ay No one cared to test the legality of this illegal order and the gathering 
oe broke up immediately. There isa chapel at a distance of one mile from 
Hanmantgad and the Christians who attend it for worship thought it 
sacrilegious to allow a Hindu festival to be celebrated so near their chapel. 
Are our co-religionists to pocket such insults ? If they show indifference in 
this respect, their religion will be in danger and their temples will be 
desecrated. In my opinion much of the blame lies at the door of 
| oer the Hindus, whose religious enthusiasm has been considerably weakened. 
if they displayed more fervent devotion to God, they would not have to brook 
humiliation as at present. 
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Education. 


41. A Baroda correspondent writes to the Rdshtramat, under date the 
20th April :—The Shri Ganganath Bharatiya Vidya- 

An account of the Shri 1#ya has, owing to some inconvenience, been removed 
Ganganath Bharatiya from the temple of Shri Ganganath to that of Kashi 


i Vidyalaya of Baroda. Vishweshwar. It has got 47 students on its roll, 
if oo Rashtramat (44), 24th of whom 19 are Gujaratis, 18 Dakshini Brahmans, 
it Apl. 9 Mahrathas, and 1 Sdraswat (Punjabi). Special 


attention is paid to religious instruction and car- 

‘pentry, while weaving, agriculture and other useful subjects are also taught in 
the school. The boys are taught English, Sanskrit, Marathi and Gujarati, 
and are also trained how to draw silk from a certain worm which is to be found 
on the castor-oil plant. Educated men like Mr. Deshpande, B.A., are working 
as teachers in the school on a bare living wage. Mr. Keshavji Deshpande, 
Barrister-at-Law, 1s doing everything possible to render the school attractive 
5; and useful. Unmarried boys of ages ranging between 10 and 14 years 
are admitted on condition of their remaining in the school for six to ten 

as years, and are only charged boarding expenses. ‘The amount of expenses per 
Rely student comes to about Rs. 15$ per month. 


42. “We understand that the Honourable Mr. Daji Abdji Khare has 
resigned his membership of. the 1 ee Board of 

ee at The Samarth Vidyalaya the Samarth Vidyalaya, the Nationalist School 
~—-—s—saand the Honourable Mr. established at Talegdon by Prof. V. G. Bijapur- 


ges) «aRbare. kar. Wealso understand that the conductors of the 
ae ae ‘Indu Prakdsh (42), 2lst school—they are not the same as the Managing 


ne —_Apl, pe. Board, which we understand was kept very much at 
a al ‘m’s length by them—recently approached Government with a view to be 
Cod their good graces. So far as we know the object is net yet gained.” 
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31 
Municipalities. 


43. “Those who have followed the history of the pilgrimage and the 
consequent outbreak of. epidemic at Nasik were 

__ Outbreak of cholera at surprised to see the passivity of the Government and 
or : Railway authoritiés when hundreds of thousands of 
rental Review (11), J | 1 shout 
21st Apl. pilgrims were pouring into that place withou 
sanitary accommodation sufficient to cope with the 

emergency. The passivity may have been due to the desire not to interfere 
with a pilgrimage considered very holy and sacred by the Hindus. But it 
has resulted in a terrible outbreak of cholera at Nasik which threatens to 
affect Bombay and the mofussil unless stringent preventive measures are 
taken. Hven persons attacked by the disease are fleeing to other places and 
thus carrying with them dangerous infection. Medical examination ought to 
be, therefore, instituted at Nasik, which would at least prevent such a transfer 
of deadly microbes. Another thing which Government in conjunction with 
the Railway Companies may be advised to do is to stop the sale of tickets to 


Nasik. Such a course, though extraordinary, is adoptéd in times of 


emergency. ‘The ceneral mass of people is so obtuse to any danger in the 
shape of an epidemic when any religious observance is concerned, that mere 
persuasion and warning will be of no avail. In fact, though it is well 
known that cholera is raging at Nasik, thousands of pilgrims are still going 
there. We hope that active steps will be taken in this matter to prevent the 
spread of the scourge in the presidency.” 


44, A ccrrespondent of the Gujardt observes :—Ever since the Dakor 
public was declared unfit to be represented in the local 
Alleged irregularities in municipality, the members of the Corporation have 
the management of the been nominated by Government on the recommenda- 
mes Municipality. 4yj tion of the President and the Vice-President. But so 
mene Pp" far as the public can judge from the administration 
of the municipality for the last so many years, these 
nominated members have proved themselves capable of doing nothing else 
but wasting the money of the public and offering servile homage to the abso- 
lutism of officials. The four newly nominated members also, according to the 
local public, belong to the same species as the old, and it is feared that the public 
money will be wasted by these men on useless selfish objects. The want of a 
library at Dakor has been keenly felt by the public, but this and many other cry- 
ing needs of the people have been carefully ignored, and the revenues lavishly 
spent upon uncalled-for projects such as supplying water to the town from the 
Bhadva well, whichis the private property of a Councillor who is the friend of the 
Secretary. Besides, at the instigation of the Secretary itis intended to sanction 
large sums for fighting out the dispute with the Indmdar in spite of the fact 
that an amicable settlement with him is possible. In our opinion Government 
have brought down fresh miseries on the public of Dakor by nominating these 
four persons as Councillors; forit is no longer a secret that they are the 
friends of the Municipal Secretary who is deliberately working for the ruin 
of the Municipality. 


45. In discussing the Bill to amend certain enactments and to repeal 

| certain other enactments (vide paragraph 60 of the 

Claims of the Indian Weekly Report No. 6 of 1909) we had expressed a 
Chamber of Commerce, hope that a representative of the Indian Chamber of 


Bombay, to be adequately (Commerce would have a seat on the Port Trust and 
represented on the Bom- 


bay Port Trust. that the Municipal Corporation would also be 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), adequately represented. It is gratifying to learn 
23rd Apl. that the select Committee to whom the Bill was 


| referred has taken up this important question, and 
has so amended the Act as to admit of increased representation on the 
Trust Board. It has recommended an increase in the number of Trustees 
from thirteen to sixteen,-of whom ten should be Government nominees, 
of whom, again, four should be Indians. ‘The protest raised by the Honourable 
Mr. Ebrahim, Mr. Dikshit and Mr. Khare against the incomplete nature of 
this amendment is just and proper, and we trust that when the matter 
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fors the Cc wncik F His Vexoallsnoy will be pleased 
n in this matter. How far the present 
ro i — of ahs, se ‘could easily ‘be seen 


sae ine Vg" ee oe. never P ieahgisabed the statutory limit of 
1ominating three Indians on the Board. This is obviously an irregularity 
: on Ir apd interest is so very meagrely represented on the Port Trust though 
ndian i merchants contribate a far larger share to its income than the ANgIO- 


wo Ce Skodinn, taatide duende that both should enjoy equal representation 
on the Trust Board. Gonsequently there is nothing unjust in the demands 
of the Honourable members named above to raise the number of Indian 
representatives from four to five, so that the Indian representatives on the 
Board may be equal in number to those of the Chamber of Commerce. ‘There 
is nothing unjust or impolitic in'this demand, and we cannot understand why 
Government could not grant it. We may go a step further and say that 
2 as any concession in this direction alone would nct meet the justice of the case. 
ye As suggested on a former occasion it is high time that the nomination of 
Indian members should be transferred from the hands of Government to those 
of the Indian Chamber of Commerce who adequately represent all Indian 
eS commercial interests. In order to strengthen the hands of the Honourable 
Pe members it behoves the Indian Chamber to place its claims to return members 
ao to the Port Trust before His Excellency at an early date. 


a *46. “ We are glad to notice that, since we-wrote our last complaint 
Rew about the Mounted Police stables opposite the Oval 
i Suggestion that health along the Back Bay sea-shore, they have been 

camps should be aliowed yemoved early this week. Our object in calling 

q one the Kennedy Sea- attention to these stables was not so much to protest. 

Ba against the stables as to show the inconsistency of 
oe Pag taped 9), ~ the policy which, while it permitted their retention 

Ce on the foreshore, pressed for the abolition of the 

health camps near the Charni Road Station. In justice to the authorities it. 

may be stated that the stables were kept in as clean and tidy a state as 
was possible, and nothing was more remote from our thoughts than to depre- 
cate the condition of these stables. However, as mews and stables are 
not things of beauty or joy, and are out of place in a locality which people 
use for their daily constitutional,*we are glad that they have been removed as 

mi soon as the necessity for their retention Was over.......... What we desire to 
: affirm is that Government may, with the same regard for the health of citizens 

as for that of horses, permit the erection of health camps on the Kennedy Sea-face 
during the prevalence of plague. His Excellency the Governor was pleased to 
assure us that, if the necessity for re-opening the camps was established, the 
question might be reconsidered. As the inmates of these camps were mostly 
men of poor means, we do not: think that they would all betake themselves 
during an outbreak of plague to less crowded localities in the suburbs, or pay 
heavy rents for better dwellings in the heart of the city. Ifthe health camps 
can be a means of rescuing even a score of lives annually, is it not a very 
good reason to reinstate them as before ?”’ 


Native States. 


ee 47. The Nawab of Junagadh has taken a commendable step in 
ae - abolishing some of the vexatious imposts pressing 
Comments on conces- heavily on his poor subjects, and in putting a stop 
sions by His Highness to the system of forced labour throughout the State. 
Ee Roy Junigadh For this we congratulate the Nawab, his able Dewan 
~~ Bombay | Bamdehdr (62), 2nd his subjects : as well. A reduction of taxation in 
20th Apl. a Native State is a rare occurrence, and consequently 
Ri OR yy ; the liberality of the Nawab is highly to be appreciated. 
se os . Tt was only. the other day shat the Gaekwar of Baroda made considerable con- 
a  . gessions to his subjects on the occasion of the celebration of the silver jubilee 


of his rule. It was hoped at the time that the act of His Highness would serve 


despite the complaints reiterated times out of number and supported by the 

fficial and non-official members of the Famine Union, nothing has yet been 
done by the British rulers beyond providing temporary relief in famine 
times. The extension of irrigation and railways, the establishment of 
co-operative societies and legal measures protecting the agriculturists from 
the exactions of the sawkar are some of the best means of giving relief to 
the agriculturists. Granting that the effects of these practical methods 
would manifest themselves in course of time, we cannot but remark that 
there is no possibility of reforming the condition of the half-starving Indian 
rayat unless the burden of the land assessment is substantially reduced. 
While offering our congratulations to the Nawab for providing an 
example to his British néighbours, we hope that it will not be lost upon 
them. Not only the 124 per cent. reduction in the land assessment ordered 
by the Nawab but the total abolition of the system of forced labour through- 
out the Junagadh State is worthy of imitation by the British Government. 
The objectionable nature of the system of forced labour could best be 
realised from the heaps of petitions on the subject stored up in the Govern- 
ment Secretariat. In by-gone days the system may have been justifiable, 
but now that the times are changed, it is necessary that Government should 
take some steps to do away with it in British India. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


"48. “The Mahdrdashtriya Aikyavardhak Samdj of Bombay celebrated 
aoe me . the birth-day of Shivaji in which celebration many 
Shivaji celebrations m Woahratta ladies and gentlemen took part. Mr. 
pas Per 25th Apl sh. Dajiba Dalvi spoke on the many noble quali- 
iis ' ties of Shivaji, and Mr. Khanderdo Kalekar recited a 
song describing the life and career of Shivaji. Pundit Balkrishna also deli- 
vered a speech on ‘ Bodily Penance’ and the meeting dispersed witn loud cries. 
of Shivdji Mahdrdjki Jai. At Palaspe the Sanmitra Samdj celebrated the 
Shivaji day with enthusiasm, the programme consisting of lectures, 
Kirtan, singing, Bhajan, etc. At Satara, in connection with the birth-day 
celebration of Shivaji, the founder of the Mahratta Empire, Mr. Phansalkar, 
pleader, delivered a lecture on the ‘ Swadeshti movement. At Poona the birth- 
day was celebrated by the Maharashtra Vidyalaya. At Matunga (Bombay) 
in the Gadgil plague camp, Mr. 8S. K. Damle, Editor, Ldshtramat, delivered 
a lecture and proved that Shivaji was a hero in the loftiest sense of the word. 
The Shivajayanti was celebrated at Nasik. As usual a ° Palkhi’ procession 
from Muthe’s house in Panchavati to the Vijaydnand Theatre was formed. At 
the latter place a large assembly wag addressed by several speakers, prominent 
among whom were Messrs. Ketkar and Gadre. They extolled Shivaji’s 
merits, impressing upon the audience the necessity of celebrating the Shiva- 
- gayanty notwithstanding the present difficulties. Artz and prasdd ended the 
ceremony. At Golap near Ahmedabad the Shivaji festival was celebrated in 
the temple of Shri Satyeshwar. Athletic feats were performed. Mr. Sada- 
shiv Shastri Apte and Mr. Narayan Bod Gogate delivered speeches on the 
life and career of Shivaji. At Fort Raigad the Shivaji festival was celebrated 
in the usual way. Many people from Mahad and other provinces were present 
specially for the occasion. Nardyanbod Adiverekar spoke on the life and 
career of Shivaji. The distribution of prasdd and a visit to the Samadhi 
of Shivaji on the fort_brought the proceedings to a close.” 


49. For the purpose of popularising the swadeshi movement and exhort- 
ing people to use home-made articles, social gather- 


Gatherings in Ahmed- ings are held on Saturday nights in Ahmedabad’ 


abad for popularising the 
pase iene under the auspices of the swadesht Mitra Mandal, 


0 A leaeoratliaeentl where songs are sung and speeches made in praise 
23), 29nd Apl "of the swadeshi spirit. One such was held on 
last Saturday in the J oie Pol. A portrait of 
con 8)—9 | 


as a noble example to his brother rulers and the British Government, and 
induce them to afford some substantial relief to the agriculturists. But 
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anstalled ‘in a prontinent ies The 
@ song by Mr. Kripdshankar, appealing to 
18 i = | yp - ns ond work for the: regeneration of the 
ui ed: to the ne occasion were made in plain, lucid and 

3 by, Messrs. alal Vyas, Kripdshankar and “Maneklal. 

nce wi Lot : sie l tat “renounce foreign crockery, sugar, &c., in the 
a yhich polluting substances, such as blood, bones, fat, &c. 
) ant 4 dhe. use. of. which, ‘therefore, entails sacrilege. ‘The 
Sock te be. greatly moved. Swadeshi sugar, &c., were dedicated to 
OF ruth of Hind Devi. The gathering dispersed late in the night after 
king of sweets. All true swadeshis were invited to take part in 
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*50. Ag announced before, the third Kolaba Zilla Sabha met 
yesterday at Mahad at 1-80 p.m. The proceedings 

__ Droceedings of the third were conducted in a beautiful mandap specially 
Wahid” aie erected for the purpose near the temple of Shri 
Mahrdtta (9), 25th Ap|.  Vireshvar. About two thousand persons were present, 
including 164 delegates, representing all talukas. 
Mr. Tipnis, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates 
in an eloquent speech.......... Mr. Dadasdheb Karandikar, being elected 
president, delivered his address. In a closely reasoned and impressive speech 
he dwelt on the necessity and value of such Conferences. Distinguishing 
between Eastern and Western methods of agitation, he emphasised the 
necessity of agitating on Western lines. He remarked that the present 


troubles are trials whereby the rulers are testing our worth. He observed that 


the word Swardj was not a new one; the Marathi rendering of Lord Ripon’s 
local self-government (Sthanik Swardjya) contained the idea; and the present 
ideal of Sward) was only the natural development of this idea. He stated 
that ‘ boycott’ was mentioned in the Bombay Law Reports (1896) by way of 
illustration as legal. “After the address of Mr. Daddsaheb Karandikar was 
over, the Secretary of the Sabha read the report of the work done last year. 


Ng Subjects Committee was then formed. This closed the proceedings for 
“YA 


*51. “The annual gathering of the Maharashtra Vidyalaya of 
ih iis isi ' Poona took place last ‘Thursday. ‘The Shivaji 
M nnual gathering of the Gelebration was also held by the Vidyalaya, as usual, 
‘Maharashtra Vidyalaya ae 
hiaas on the same occasion. The report of the working 
Mahrdtta (9), 25th Apl. of the Vidyalaya was read out by the Superintendent, 
Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar, M.A., LL.B. He explained 
to the assembly the aims and objects of the Society and refuted the selectins 
which were raised by some about the methods adopted in the institution. He 
stated that the Vidyalaya was a national school in part, and that to complete 
its nationalisation a work-shop and a gymnasium were required. He 
appealed to the Poona public to come forward generously to help to make 
the institution a model school, and assured them that the directors would spare 
no pains to make it a first-rate school of its kind, if the required help 
was coming forth. Mr. K. P. Khadilkar, the Chairman of the meeting, 
complimented the conductors of the institution upon their tenacity of purpose, 
which alone had kept the schdol going on in spite of the repressive measures 
of the Bombay University and expressed a hope that the appeal for help 
would meet with a liberal response. It must be remembered that formerly 
the school used to prepare students for the University Matriculation 
Examination. It was also celebrating the Ganpati and Shivaji festivals and 
other important national festivals. This part of the annual course of the 
school was an eye-sore to the officialised University, and on refusal to 
comply with its orders to stop such celebrations, the school was 
disaffiliated and the sixth and seventh standards were refused recognition. 
The conductors, not in the least dismayed at this, steadily continued the 


- posh ane oe radually opened classes to train students for the examinations of 


National Council of Eideahian: Last year some students were 
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These drawbacks can be very easily supplied, if the public 


helps the conductors in a generous manner. 
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No. | Name of Publication. | ‘Where Published. Bdition. |} ‘Name, caste and age of Kditor, _—*| “oula- 


ENGLISH. 


1 | Bombay East Indian _, :. Bombay ... ».| Weekly... ...| 0.9. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... see 800 


2 Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona 4.. »..| Daily ove ..., doseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... par 600 
can Herald. | : 


8 | Hast and West ...  ...| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... —... Behrémji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; ‘| 1,000 
55. 

4 | Indian Social Reformer ...} Do. oe | Weekly... .... Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
pass drdsi Brdhman) ; 41. 


5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. eee, eee] | Oe ose ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 


India and Champion. 55. 


| 
« 


6 Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. bi ...| Monthly ... vee) John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman ; 50....} 1,000 


i 
i \ 


~<" 


| Karachi Chronicle me. ae ...| Weekly ... Chainrai Bakasraéi ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 _... 500 


8 | Kathiawar Times ... oof Rajkot ... .»-| Daily we .... Jamnadas Mahashankar Buch; Hindu 200 
: (Lohana) ; 28. : 


9 | Mahratta ‘55 oes] POODE ras cos} WOOKIY «ove .... Krishnaji Prabhdkar Khadilkar, B.A.;; 1,000 
: : Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 36. 


10 | Muslim Herald ... .--| Bombay... .-.| Daily ase .... Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| Muhammadan ; 35. 


11 | Oriental Review ... ..| Do. vas ...| Weekly _... ++ Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ee 700 | 1 
12 Pheonix ... ose ---| Karachi... --| Bi-weekly ... ne Jafiar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55..;.| 350 | 


13 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona sia »-| Daily bia ad Kawasji Temulji ; Parsi; 52 os bce! 400 
and Military Gazette. 


| 
' 


14 | Purity Servant... ---| Bombay ... ---| Monthly ~... “ Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250 ; 
15 | Railway Times... cool as ase e--| Weekly _... a bP my ae Balfour ; Christian ; 47 ie 1,200 if 
16 Sind Gazette ap vos) MPRCR . 0 ot DY, ‘as = Mrs. J. E. Tate; Huropean;44  ... ... 500 i 
17 Sind Journal ey ...| Hyderabad as ae .... Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 {| 

| ee (Amil) ; 42. ait 
18 Sind Times ua | Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ... _Khaénchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 | . 

| ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. 
19 _Akchbér-e-Souddgar .-/ Bombay ... »+-| Daily ies yea Anise Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...; 1,500 


| | 
20 Apakshapai sae | Surat. *  ... e+ Weekly ... ...| Bai Manek, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha- 500 
diali; Parsi ; 30. 


21 A'rya Prakash ... ---| Bombay... i Bee ee ...| Maganlal Rajaram Vyas; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 : a 
| min); 41. iy 
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bo 


Broach Mitr’... ...| Broach =... = ws), “Do. sss] ‘Trikamldl Harindéth Thékor ; Hindu (Bréh-| 875 y 
| ma Kshatriya) ; 25. . 
23 | Coronation Advertiser ...) Ahmedabad «| Do. “a ...| Narotamdads Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu} 1,0C0 

(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
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24 | Deshi Mitra . ---| Surat ove «| Do. aes ...| Maganl4l Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 | 

| nia) ; 37. | q 
25 Gujarati... i ---| Bombay... os] Do, ss ..-| Ichchhardm Surajrém Deséi ; Hindu (Surti; 8,500 ail 

oR | : Bania) ; 55. A. 
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26 Gujardt Mitra... «| Surat eee ae ..  e{ Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 ... ... 700 


27 : Gujarati Punch ... .--| Ahmedabad on ier: a ...| Soméidl Mangald4s Shah; Hindu (Mesri| 2,300 
| Bania) ; 31. 


98 | Hindi Punch ...  ...|Bombay .. «| Do. w» _ oee{ Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydér ; Parsi; 50...) 800 


29 | Jam-e-Jamshed ... yoo Oy ewe wee| Daily és ...| Pirozsh4h Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi; 4,400 
| 84, 
30 | Kaiser-i-Hind bad oss ADs eee aes Weekly... ...| Framji Udwasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... ‘i 2,000 


.  Kathidwar NeWS w+0 vee] RAKOR ane 7 aa, ae e--| Jamshedji Framaji ; Parsi : 44 ove se 200 
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sie caste oot 0g aed Raite, | “er 
Jamnadas Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar) ; ie 600 
Jebéngir Sordbji Toleydrkhan ; ‘Parsi ; 84 . ese} 2,000 
Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Bréh-| 1,850 
man); 31. 
5 
Byramji Furdonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ...| 1,200 
Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vatcha-Ghandhi;} 4,200 
| Parsi ; 43. 
as : 27 ae aaa ¥ ii : 
: 37 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ... | Baroda ... ...| Weekly _... ...| Maneklal Ambdérém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4,200 
, 29. ‘ 
‘88 | Suryt Prakésh ... — ...| Surat Seis ell | «| Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
Anoto-Mara’tat. 
eens © — wa ssf BOGAN. ..; > 06) Weekly... «| Rev. J. B. Abbott 4. ce cae one 660 
40 | Dnydn Prakdsh ... .«-| Poona tine .»+| Daily ae ...| (1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu) 2,500 
,| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
41 | Dnydn Prakash ... seat | WO, re ...| Weekly... a Do. do. a 23,90 
42 | Indu Prakdsh ... ai Bombay ... ..-| Daily ts ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit-| 1,500 
ed, Manager being Damodar Sdvld4ram 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
43 | Native Opinion ... see}; DO, sas coal WOGRAY: — dee ...| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
: 44 | Rdshtramat bas ve age»: * ‘di ...| Daily me ...| sitar4m Keshav Damle, B.A., LL.B. 9,000 
| : (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 32. 
| 45 | Subodh Patrika ... vent WO. ia ...| Weekly ... ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
: wat Brahmin) ; 30. 
46 | Sardesdi Vijaya ... ...| Sawantvadi wit (De. al ...| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkat; (Goud 700 
Brahman) ; 35. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
47 | Echo dig Veta i we BORMSY...«.. ose} Bi-weekly ...| J. ©. F. D'Souza; Goanese;40 ... ...{ 1,000 
48 | O Anglo-Lusiténo... a De. ve ..| Weekly... ..., Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ;} 1,000 
50. 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
: aD | Al-Haq ®t. vy ...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly -... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin ; 31; and} 1,500 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 
50 Larkana Gazette ... ...| Larkéna (Sind) ‘cat me .».| Fremchand Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 
24, 
51 |Muséfir... ae ...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. see ...| Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Ami)) ; 32 ...!; 1,800 
52 | Sind Patrika ... _ ...| Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. v4. _ oee| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil); 23 ...) , 350 
: 58 | Sind Shewak __... ...| Naushahro Feroze} Do. a sos| SOMMERER SEGEMMER) 45, srs se 500 
(Hyderabad, Sind). cern 
mG: Cw. ace dt Bake (Bind) =—«....|_ ‘Do. wees e| Virumal Begrdj; Hindu (Kurseja); 35  ...| 1,000 
55 Sookhree eee eee eee Karachi (Sind) eee Do, eee ewe Jamatmal Lalchand : 37 pk Aes eee @ee 400 
ANGIO-TELEGU. 
. 56 Andhra Patrika ... -...| Bombay... —...| Weekly... i... ae Rao; (Madrasi Brah-| 2,000 
man 
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, : 57 Baroda Vatsal ...  ..., Baroda... ...| Weekly... _...| Rami Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 74.) 1,199 
ee “BB Hind Vijays ... ~—«..| Do. .. ...| Do. «. _«..| Dahydbhéi Kasands Sh4h ; Hindu (Bania);| 600 
— | | 3 pene 
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No. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
GusaRra’ti—continued, 
61 | Bharat Vijaya... o-| Baroda see ae Weekly ee ...| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Toldkiaj About 
| Brahman) ; 28. | 500 
62 | Bombay Samachar | Bombay ... «-| Daily ost .»-| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
Parsi ; 41. 
63 | Broach Samachar »-| Broach =... «| Weekly -%.. ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 dee 400 
64 | Cutch-Kesari ies ...| Bombay ... cue}. ante ose e+-| Damiji ak. Shéh; Hindu (Visa Oswal] 1,500 
Bania) ; 33. 
65 | Din Mani... ase | Broach =... «| Do, ose ...| Nathalal Rangildas (Bania). 200 
66 | Gujarat... ae ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...} Do. eee | Hulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
Bania) ; 23. 
67 | Hind Swarajya ... .( Bombay ... eal are as ..| Harakl4l Javerchand Sh4&h Shrawak;} 1,000 
| | (Bania) ; 22. 
68 | Hind Swarajya ... »+-| Surat ee eee): oes ews ee) Mulji Sh4h; Hindu (Khadaith} 2,500 
Bania) ; 25. 
69 | Islam Gazette  ... .--| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. «oe ...| Lbréhim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
70 | Jain Vijaya ‘és »-.| Bombay... ‘veh Es sua .»-| Mohunla4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shrimali} 1,000 
Bania) ; 27. ; 
71 | Kaira Times ‘i ...| Nadidd (Kaira) ...| Do. oes ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Himdu (Shravak Bania) ; 800 
28. 
72 | Kaira Vartaman ... ...| Kaira sb eos} Do. oe ...| Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 
56. 
973 | Kathiadwar and Mahi) Sadra si sae} - DO. ee »»-| Motila4l Chhotdl4l Vyds; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolahia Brahman); 45. | 
74 | Kathiawdr Samachar _...| Ahmedabad eo} Do. ‘es ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
75 | Khabardar ves hd RS, © i wal DG es Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad} 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
76 | Loka Mitra nes xin was ---| Bi-weekly ... ..-| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
Homyji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. ; 
77 | Navsari Patrika ... | Navsarl ... eee| Weekly... ...| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
78 | Navsari Prakash ... s+} Do. oe ee-| Do. see .»-| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 
79 | Political Bhomiyo... __...| Ahmedabad “ant 6» eset Neorkhan Amirkhén ; Muhammadan ; 50. 950 
80 | Praja Mitra a ...| Karachi... .»-| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 
81 | Praja Pokar eee ...| Surat as eoo| Weekly... »».| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 _... as 475 
82 | Rajasthan and Indian; Ahmedabad soot Os + ove| Hirdlal Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shrimali} 1,500 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 
83 | Samalochak ve ...| Bombay ... eee| 1 ri- Monthly ...| Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 
Brahmin) ; 43. 
84 | Sami Sanj... ods soak’ Es eee eee! Daily ies ...| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi;; 1,600 
33. 
85 | Satya Vakta es oo} 20. oe ...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal Harivithaldés; Hindu (Das 550 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. | 
86 |Shakti... see --.| Surat sis eee Weekly © ace ...| Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu] 1,200 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 
87 | Shri Saysji Gazette ooo] BAEOUR ss eee} DO, w+. eso| Maganlal Bhawnagri ; Madh Bania; 40 ...} 1,000 
gs | Surat Akhbar... -«+| Do. eee «se Do. es» _ es| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 me 800 
g9 | Swadesh Mitra’... ..-| Karachi... | Do. aes --.| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 3800 
99 | Vande Mataram ... ont SOME =< Ses oe ae oe ...| Nanalal’ Chhotalal Shroff; Hindu (Bania) ; 900 
25. 
91 | Vasant... ee ...| Anmedabad .-| Monthly... ...| A‘nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
LL.B.; Hindu. 
HinDI. 
92 | Bharat... ose ...| Bombay ... ooo} Weekly ae eo-| Gauri shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400 
| 30. : 
93 |Shri Dnydnsagar Sama-; Do. eas --| Fortnightly ...| Janakpraséd Laboor4m; Hindu (Kanya- 300 
char. kubja Brahman) ; 31. 
94 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do. ove se} Weekly ~ ... ...| Shir Biharilal ; Hindu (Bajpai Brahmin) ;} 6,200 
char, 40. 
KANARESE. 
95 | Digvijay’ ...  ... «| Gadag (Dhdérwar)...) Weekly ......| Shankr4pa Gudiydppa Basrimara; Hindv| 150 
| 4 (Devang) ; 40. : 
96.| Kannad Kesari.... _...| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. w+ eee} Bindu. Néréyan Mutalik Desai; Hindv| 1,CCO 
| (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 36. | 
97 , Karnadtak Patrd andj Dharwar ... »| Do. eee ...| K. B, Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brdh- 600 
Chandrodaya. man); 25. 
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Bhala sie see 
Bhagwa Zenda... 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant sv 
Chandrodayi ane 
Chikitsak ... sea 


Dharma. ... see 
Dharwar Vritt ... 
Dinbandhu sine 
Dnyén Chakshu ... 
Dnyan Sagar see 
Hindu Punch s.. 
Itihds Sangraha ... 
Jagadadarsh ove 
Jagad Vritt ees 
Kal... ne _ 
Kalpataru ... sie 
Kamgar Samachar 


Karmanuk... ais 
Kesari bier: wen 


Khabardar ses 


Khandesh Vaibhav 
Kumtha Vritt ... 
-Madhukar ... om 
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| Moda Vritt sd 


Whinflesh Gamichér 
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Thana Sei sas 
Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 


‘Ratndgiti... 


Poona si _ 
Wai (Satara) > 
Belgaum ... ve | 


Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


Chiplun (Ratna- 
giri). | 
Belgaum ... a 
| 

Wai (Satara) eo 


Dharwar ... se 
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Bombay ... ve 
Poona ine eas 
Kolhapur ... eas 
Thana bie ich 
ih os es 
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Bombay a cas 
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BelgG0M © icc gate 
Parola (East Khan- 
desh). 
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Sen) 

Kumtha (Kanara) 
Satéra __... _ 
Wai (Satara) id 
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Monthly 


Weekly 


Published thrice a 
month. 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Modi 
ters. 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 


ie G. R. Maniar; Hindu (Deshast th Bréh- 


.... Waman Govind Sdapkar ; 


‘ * 


man); 42, 
Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(V sishnay Brahman). 


Gururao Righayenire Meester 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bréihman) ; 44. 


Hindu! 


Dhondo Kashindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


Damodar Laxman Upasani ; Hindu (Yajur-) 
vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi ; 


Hindu (Vani) ; 
31. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. | 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chit-' 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. | 


Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44, 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 42. 


} 
) 
| 
Hindu) 
| 
{ 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 44. 


(1) Abdji RAémchandra Savant; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 48. | 


' 


Kashinaéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan! 
Brahman) ; 45. | 
S. H. Shahane; 
man) ; 33. 


Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 . 


Hindu (Karhéda Préh-, 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. | 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; 

Braéhman) ; 44. 
Krishnaji Kashingth Phadke ; 
pawan Brahman) ; 42. 
Dattatriya Balvant Parasnis ; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. | 
Kashinath Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
F, F. Gordan & Co. 


Hindu (Sdraswat 

| 
Hindu (Chit- 
Hindu 


Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ;) 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman +> 26. 

Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth, 
Brahman); 51. 

Natesh Appaji Dravid, M. the j : Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan' 
Brahman) ; 41. 


ee CC CL LO 


Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 36. 


a 
ie oN arses Ee SE 


Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 21. 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
Yadav  Balkrishna Upasani; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 

Laxman Baburao Hegde ; ; Hindu (Gowd 
Saraswat) ; 52. 

Janardhan Nardyan Kvuikarni; Hindu 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 32. 


...| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; ; Hindu (Mar4- 


tha) ; 24. 
Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 29. 
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100 


No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published dition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
MaraTHi—continued. 
132 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay ... .«+| Daily bd ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hinduj} 1,500 
Chitpéwan Bréhman) ; 89, 
133 | Mumbai Vaibhav sept. DO, ‘ue ...| Weekly ... oF Do. do. wf 2,000 
; 134 | Mumukshu ed. ge oo ewe geek ye ...| Lakshuman Ramchandra Paéangarkar;} 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
135 | Nasik Vritt eee eC ee Gee ... «| Rangnéth Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 
136 | Nydya Sindhu... __...| Ahmednagar at De. ... _ «s.| WAman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu ‘(Deshasth 300 
: Brahman) ; 34. 
137 | Paisa Fund a pe: en vee By 3 ...| Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
138 | Pandhari Mitr’ ... Pandharpur (Shol4-| Weekly ...  ...| Govind Sakhdér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth}| About 
pur). : Brdhman) ; 44, | 150 
139 | Prabhét ...  ... —_—...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ...° ...| Govind Kashinath Chdndorkar, — B. a 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 
140 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly _... ...| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brdhman) ; 44. 
mets, ee | .. «| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain) ; age 45. 
oe PEM i ss te as me ... «| RAmchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit-| 400 
| pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
143 | Pratod ... ©... —_«--| Isl4mpur (Satara)...| Do. .«. es] Wasudev Damodar Mundale; Hindu (Kar- 500 
hada Brahman) ; 30. 
144 | Pudhari... ne ee aey et aa ses ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe; Hindu (Dak-} 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 
145 | Rdshtramukh ... _ ...| Mahad (Koldba) ...! Thrice a month ...| Bdlkrishna Rdoji Pdlwankar; Hindu (Kar- 75 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
146 | Samdlochak me .-| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly... ...| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 300 
Brahman) 30 
147 | Saty% Shodhak ... Ratnagiri ... ..-| Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,000 
: Brahman) ; 27. 
148 | Shivaji Vijaya —... ---| Sholapur ... ies]: Aas van ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
4 149 | Shold4pur Samachar | Do. my evel ans ne ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50... 400 
150 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ---| Bombay... at Es se ...[Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} . 5,000 
Manager being Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
: ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43 
151 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...} Do. .. «| Monthly... ...| Mahadev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpd-| 500 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 
152 | Shri Shéhu vee --| Satara =... ---| Weekly =... ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
Brahman) ; 28. j 
153 Shubh Suchak .., «| Do, se ech an “a ...| Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
: (ChitpA4wan Brahman). 
154 | Sudhakar ... eee ..-| Pen (Kolaba) na ee es ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
WOO | Ghee i ue hes POOR. dus ©, san. Dv .. «| Vinéyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu| 1,000 
i (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 41. 
156 | Sumant ... ae ...| Karad (Satara) ...1 Do. a .... Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 100 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 
man ; 35. 
157 | Vande Mataram ... ---| Poona a seo. Do. a ...| Hari Raghunath cog enh Hindu (Chit-| 1,400 
; pawan Brahman) ; 
158 | Vichéri_... ae ..-| Karwar (Kanara) ...] Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About 
eae Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
159 | Vividh Dnydén Vistar ...| Bombay ... -+-| Monthly ... ..-| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni ... 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
: Saraswat Brahman). 
160 | Vrittasdr... see »--| Wai (Satara) .--| Weekly... .../ Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
161 | Vypari_... ove ---| Poona me oe.| - DO. ae ...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 42, 
162 
Warkari ... oe ---| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
pur). | Brahman) ; 35. 
SINDI. 
163 | A'ftdb-i-Sind © eve Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ©... _—...| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 
164 | Khairkhéh r+ ese| Larkhana (Sind) Do,* ...  ..|Hakim ‘Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu} 700 
(Khatri) ; 35. 
165 | Prabhét ...  ... «| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ..._...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 ... 500 . 
| . ae | 
166 | Sind Sudhar _ -«+| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly ....._...| Khénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 
167 | Sind Kesari ‘a ---| Shikérpur (Sind) Do. ne ...| Chelaram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa);| 550 
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Bagalkot (Bijépur) . 


eee 


2ee 


Hakim — 
Dehlavi ; 


Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
uhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig ; 


of Canpore; 40, 


Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Dawood Ali; Muhammadan ; 36 ... bee 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja ; 
33. 


Bhagubhai Fatechand. Karbhari; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Gopaldds Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ; 
88. 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 


printed in italics, 


B, The names‘of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the. 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


, 


CG, The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that jadopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency, One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the.short a (A = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has , 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary 10 complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it 40 indicate that it is short, thus—d 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances musi be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. 3(a) Elphinstonian (English) ; Quarterly, : 

No. 15(a) St. Xavier’s College Magazine (English) ; Quarterly, 
No. 15(b) Students Brotherhood Quarterly (English) ; Quarterly. 
No. 63(a) Budhi Prakdsh (Gujarati) ; Monthly. 

The present editor of No. 67 is Purshottum M. Pandit; Hindu, 
No. 68 has ceased to be published. 

No. 119(a) Jagamitra (Mardthi) ; Monthly. 

No. 158 (a) Vinod (Marathi). 

No. 170(a) Kashful Akhbar (Urdu), 

No. 170(b) Mufid-e-Rozgaér (Urdu) ; Weekly. 
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1) SPelitiossandtthe:PibliciAdniinisteation. 


"h. Bhe “favourite device “of :those »who wish 0 obtain .concessions 
stip | ‘from an ‘unwilling .or :hesitating ;Government:is sho 
Mubammadan repre- cgharge it «with 1a ‘violation of :promises. . It saves 


Tadion ‘Spectator 5) tthe :iabour :of thinking out a solution. of ‘difficulties 
Ist May. ' and replying to objections, iIf -a promise .is onee 


made, no Government can withdraw from it. Did 
the Viceroy ever promise. that any one community would be segregated from 
the rest of the population for.the purpose of representation, :by election. or 
otherwise? A deliberate violation of pledges can’ be charged against Govern- 
ment only if it .is.admitted, first, that the Muhammadan candidate returned 
in a:general election cannot.represent his community in any case and in any 
vital respect, and secondly, that the additional seats are inadequate ‘to -~ secure 
representation of what may. be called peculiarly Muhammadan opinions, not 
shared by.others. "Weare not sure that Government make either of- these 
admissions. The Viceroy’s reply to the Muhammadan deputation -was 
communicated to the-local Governments. They considered how many seats 
might be reserved specially for Muhammadans, having regard to ‘the 
claims which they might justly urge, to the success which they are 
likely to obtain in competing with other communities and to the number 
of competent men who are likely 'to be available .in the province. to 
fillup the additional seats. If in any province these additional seats seem 
to be inadequate, the reason must be that the local Governments do not 
expect more seats to be filled up by competent men. High Court Judges 
may be imported from one province into another, just to please a particular 
community. Members of Legislative or Municipal Councils cannot be so 
imported. ‘'o lower the standard of competency would be to introduce a new 
principle into the structure of these Councils........... The Viceroy and the 
local Governments have tried to please all parties.......... But somehow the 
atmosphere of India has become unfavourable to peace. The Simla scheme 
of reforms appears to have been thought out in the seclusion of the political 
philosopher's study, and, taken as a whole, there was a.unity of design in it, 
though unhappily it had also certain objectionable features. Once more there 
‘was agitation, and the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
between them yielded a great deal to relieve the tension of feelings. 
But the tension somehow shows a tendency to return in some form or 
other: -The Government might have gone on yielding before Lord 
Morley’s introduction of the India Councils Bill in Parliament, and _ re- 
adjusted the scheme soas to meet the requirements of all parties.......... 
Ai the present stage, when the constitution and the functions of the various 
Councils are all practically settled, any structural alteration, such as the 
renewed demands of the Muhammadans involve, must mean the pulling to 
pieces the whole of the scheme, and beginning again from the stage where the 
question stood when the Simla scheme was issued......... An attempt has 
been made by the local Governments to provide adequate representation to 
the Muhammadans by reserving a certain number Of seats for them. .Hxperi- 
‘ence must show how the scheme works,. and the best course would be. to. give 
ita trial.” 


*2. “The -Muhammadans always professed to have no taste for 
a political agitation, but now .they are remarkably 
ie ae (98), Bnd - May, prompt and persevering in their protest meetings. 
ses From Madras, Murshidabad, Sherpur, Cawnpur and 
Lucknow, come reports of meetings calling upon Lord Morley to fulfil his 
pledges, till one would think that some act of deep treachery had been 
perpetrated. Thesudden expression of preference for election over nomination 
is something quite new, though perhaps it should be regarded as a sign of 
progress, but it.is surely a little unreasonable to build a mighty imaginary 
‘structure of an exclusive electoral'system upon one sentence of Lord Morley’s 
and: proceed to indignation when the building specification turns out not to be 
one for a ‘castle in Spain.’ ~ It is time that.the leaders of _Muhammadan 
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er 3. :. Since the unfortunate expression of Sir Bampfylde Fuller about 
RS RE Riedteey 1) * the favourite wife ’ and the policy which typified 
98th Apl. wa ’ that statement, the Muhammadans have assumed 
vy the attitude of ‘a favourite wife’, fighting for their 
_ rights at every moment and getting angry if the slightest indifference is shown 
to them—indifference either real or supposed. Thanksgivings to Lord 
Morley and His Excellency Lord Minto on account of the promise to grant 
separate electorates were not as yet over when the appointment of Mr. Sinha 
to the Viceroy’s Executive Council caused not a little gnashing of teeth, and 
-men like Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmed rushed to express their disapproval of what 
they were pleased to calla sectarian appointment. But these gnashings of 
teeth are not, it seems, destined to be over soon, for Mr. Hobhouse has 
- recently made a statement about the system to be followed in forming these 
electorates which has greatly irritated the Muhammadans who are holding 
protest meetings......... Government have indeed raised a veritable Franken- 
stein and have put the whole country in a passion and a turmoil. With 
the Hindus protesting against separate electorates, the Muhammadans 
pressing for these to an inordinate extent and the whole country ringing with 
cries of opposite forces Government are put in a position which seems to us 
unenviable. The turmoil will cease to a great extent if the Hindus recognise 
ae that separate electorates are better than mixed ones when once disagreement 
Ne 2 of a partisan character has crept in, and if the Muhammadans recognise 
ee that carrying a sectarian campaign to an undue and inordinate extent is 
damaging to the sectarian cause itself.” 


*4, “In spite of the emphatic declarations of Lords Morley and Minto 

_ a8 to the genesis of the Reform proposals, some Anglo- 

_ The India Councils Jndian papers have the hardihood to reiterate the 

wae _ ee, , charge that Lord Morley has been playing the game 

“ May, Eng. i Grr ee of is Congress agitators. The new regime that will 

; ee be ushered in by. :the Reform scheme when it has 

successfully gone through the ordeal of tue Upper Chamber is nicknamed by 

one writer as government by Mr. Gokhale.. To persist in such wild and un: 

founded statements in face of the public avowals of the Viceroy and Secretary 

of State explaining the genesis of the Reforms is really wonderful. But let us 

concede for a moment that Lord Morley was guided by suggestions of men 

representing the Congress. Does this not show that the views of that body 

| ay - are reasonable and true, and the statesman who allows himself to be 

Ta guided by them is a really liberal and wise reformer who would receive 

i light from every quarter ?.......... Have Anglo-Indian newspapers and _hide- 
| 


ae bound Conservatives the monopoly of far-sightedness and wisdom? Are 
aa there none beyond their fold whose disinterested service to the country and 
a long experience entitle them to tender advice to Government here and in 

ge England ? «People who cannot find a single Indian gentleman worthy of a 
place in the Executive Councils cannot surely see anything sensible in what 
Indians have to say. It is this charmed circle, proud of the exclusive 
possession of authority and wisdom, which the new Reforms are calculated to 
break through. And it is the intrusion of outsiders into their cherished pre- 
serves which narrow-minded and selfish people are anxious to ward off. But 
unfortunately for them the men who are at the helm of affairs, both here and 
in England, are bold, liberal and far-sighted reformers who will not allow 
themselves to be unnecessarily swayed by such tactics.......... The cry that 
the Secretary of State is dancing to the tune of Indian agitatcrs is a clever 
mancuvre to create a misunderstanding in the minds of simple folk in 
‘England ‘and of the unwary in India.” — | 


5 The Anglo-Indian officials even after their retirement do not fail 
| to come in the way of the country’s good. From 
Comments on. Sir B. the time Lord Morley adumbrated his Reform pro- 

Fuller's article in the pogals, they have been putting forward objections in 
maaan onthe one shape or another, and they claim to speak with 
‘Praja Bandhu (34), authority as having had personal experience of Indian 
25th Apl. : affairs. Our readers well know the result of the game 
played by the London Times by putting forth the plea 
that the Redeem scheme would displease the Muhammadans. And now the 
well-known Sir B. Fuller has come forward with an article in the Nineteenth 
Century to find fault with the scheme. While conceding the necessity 
of granting reforms, he hasa fear that the introduction of the popular 
element in the actual government of the country will weaken the power of 
the present administration to safeguard the interests, and act as the md-bdp, 
of the poor rayat. We should feel highly obliged to Sir Bampfylde for his 
great solicitude for the rayat, but a deeper consideration reveals to us a 
poisoned dagger concealed under this outward show of solicitude. He wants 
to stir up strife between the educated and illiterate classes of the country, 
In reality his objections are groundless. Does he mean to say that the 
educated classes--Vakils and Zamindars—of this country have no feeling for 
the dumb masses? Itisalie to say so. In fact the very object of the 
present movement is to safeguard the interests of the masses. Sir B. Fuller’s 
arcument has been solely put forward to mislead the English public. Does 
the principle enunciated above that a Government as it becomes more and 
more democratic grows less and less powerful to safeguard the interests of 
the poorer classes, apply to India alone? Are we also to believe that the 
interests of the poorer classes are not looked after in Great Britain with its 
parliamentary government and in the democratic United States? Sir B. 
Fuller might argue that the Indian people differ from those of the West. 
But even granting this and forgatting the glorious past of India, does 
if not, we ask, show the weakness of the administrative system that 
150 years of British rule should not have fitted India for popular govern- 
ment ? 


6. Civil servants, as a rule, are dominated by a consciousness of their 
own superior wisdom anda deep-rooted conviction 
Dnydn Prakdsh (40), 1 their infallibility. Weare, therefore, not at ail 
29th Apl. surprised when Sir B. Fuller comes forward to assert 
that the proposed non-official majority in the Pro- 
vincial Councils would do positive harm to India and nullify all the benefits 
of the Morleyan reforms. Have not the Indians reason to be thankful to the 
ex-Lieut.-Governor of Kastern Bengal for coming to their help at such a 
juncture? Civilians have from time to time and despite all opposition passed 
many agrarian measures for the governance of various provinces. ‘lhe Bombay 
Khoti Act and the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act may be mentioned by 
way ofillustration. The opposition which was offered. to these Acts by the edu- 
cated section of the community was attributed to their ignorance of existing 
circumstances and their want of sympathy with the masses. But the effects of 
these so-called beneficent measures have in reality been to estrange the rela- 
tions between the cultivators and the land-owners, and between the land-holders 
and the money-lenders. Moreover, the Civilians have invariably been instru- 
mental in increasing the land assessments and in framing stringent rules for 
the recovery of the same. Even in times of severe famines the local 
authorities did next to nothing to relieve the distress of the poor agriculturists, 
and the Supreme Government had to come to their rescue. There can be no 
greater fallacy than that of attributing future evils to the larger representation 
of educated men on the Councils. The good of the masses is the ultimate 
goal of the endeavours of our educated men. No selfish motives can ever 
be attributed to the attempts of our leaders in fighting for the enlargement of 
the powers of Local Boards and Municipalities as also for making . primary 
education free. The attempt of Sir B. Fuller to prove that educated people 
are antagonistic to the interests of the masses throws discredit upon the 
service to which he belongs. 
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ne on’ the F vinaie-d cot ‘the ‘Dece tralisation Ciniibciod, the 

HeLa f ation Ag hriétta says :-—“ The-raising of the issue about the 

i as Advisory Councils and its disposal by negativing the 

‘y “idea dieatr has proved very provoking because 

eects “very tantalising. For judging by the general tenour 

<@f Opinion recorded by. the Decentralisation Commission, one would have 

though erie chars ny orobabiouint Advisory Councils should be instituted. But the 

frustration of reasonable hopes is avery frequent experience with us in 

India. And the Advisory Councils did not prove an exception. There 
is not even a pretence at arguing the question in the statement made by 

way of conclusion by the Commission. Their reluctance to add to the 

number of Councils is only special pleading, and does not touch the merits 

of the question; and their broad suggestion about extending the present 

practice of private consultation gives us no substitute that could fill the place 

of Advisory Councils. For private consultation 1s both a sham and a harmful 

procedure. ‘T'here is no reason why the Collectors should regard their work 

as hampered by the periodically recorded opinions of independent men on 
matters of administration ; and when the advocates of Advisory Councils did 

not insist upon the members of these Councils being elected, or upon the 

resolutions of these Councils being in every case necessarily binding upon 

Collectors, they had made every concession that could possibly be made. But 

the fact is that the real difficulty and hitch lies not about the addition of new 

Councils and Boards and making them superabundant, but about the unwill- 

ingness of Collectors to be in any way responsible to public opinion. They 

want to remain despots as before; and the Commission has only added to 

A their despotism by enlarging, their powers. ‘The question is not of sharing 
fi} | the responsibilities of administration with the people but of giving up the 

i monopoly of power. And it is a typical commentary on the system of 
introducing reforms through Commissions that, notwithstanding the large 

Bh. body of evidence in favour of the creation of Advisory Councils, the Commis- 

nm sion rejected the proposal on the simple ground that there would thus be too 

ae many Councils and Boards!” 


ae *8. “That Lord Kitchener should have read his last will and testament 
My on the Indian army, the command of which he has 
he Comments on Lord held for nearly seven years, on the occasion of the 

Hb: Kitchener’s speech inthe recent budget debate in the Viceregal Legislative 
ta oe ore onq Council, is perfectly intelligible.......... As far as 
a) | aera ee (, Be the apologia for the work accomplished by Lord 
wey, x May, Eng. cols. ifthe groneed fs pelte 

i: Kitchener is concerned, it may be said with truth 
Wa that it 1s grounded on the world-old conceit that the dealer ‘must laud his 
HE |e own wares. We have heard this kind of self-laudation these last thirty years 
| Wee and more. From the days of Sir Donald Stewart to those of Lord Kitchener, 
A [ | we have heard of that stock expression ‘ Efficiency.’ ‘The last named observed 
| with pride in his speech that his sole aim throughout the period of his command 
was to place the Indian army on a sound and efficient footing. That declara- 
tion of faith evidently pre-supposes that the army during the regime of his 
immediate predecessor was not quite efficient. Similarly every retiring Chief 
before Lord Kitchener had insinuated the same of his immediate predecessor. 
Thus each in succession discounted the soundness and efficiency of the work 
of his predecessor as not coming up to his own standard! Hach in pursuance 
of this vaunt has actually discredited or depreciated his predecessor’s 
work, with this net result that every lustrum has seen the military 
expenditure mounting higher than before!.......... Having regard to this 
unquestionable fact it may be inquired what is deemed to be the true standard 
of efficiency. It seems to us that the standard is a kind of Will-o’-the Wisp. 
The more you pursue if, the farther it recedes........... It 1s just like the for- 
ward Frontier Policy. The trans-frontier of to- day becomes the frontier of to- 
morrow ; bnt the day after comes in another transfrontier under a manufactured 
scare till you know not where your frontier is supposed to begin and 
where it ends! Then, we have also heard these thirty years and more 
that other shibboleth of all increased military expenditure being a kind ot 
premium of Insurance........ Lord Kitchener, with his tropical imagination, 
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told us that the army was nota toy or a pageant It was simply insurance 
against invasion, but not aggression. Taking the latter dictum first, we must 
join issue with him. When the army was increased: in 1886, after the 


inglorious Penjdeh scare, it was with the object of seizing Upper Burma. It. 


was a most unrighteous act of aggression against which all India had 
loudly inveighed........... Later on the acquisition of Hunza and Nagyar 
was nothing short of an act of spoliation. It was the preliminary t2 the 
ageression on Chitral in order to push the frontier far into the Pamirs.......... 
Lord Robert's entrapment at Balahissar by the intrepid Muhammad Jan was 
a defeat unmitigated in the eyes of the Afghan; but his scuttling out of 
Kabul was trumpeted forth by the British as a victory!...... Was there any 
insurance in that occurrence? Take the Maiwand disaster. Where came 
in the insurance when General Burrows was not able to retrieve the dangerous 
position in which he found himself by his own precious military strategy ? 
That was only a hair-breadth escape owing to the succour which arrived in time 
from Kabul. Ayubkhan had proved more than a match for British Generalship. 
He might have marched himself to Kabul and enacted there another horrible 
tragedy far surpassing that of 1844. Where might the security of India have 
been ? And where was the guid pro quo for the insurance premium previously 
paid ? And yet all the while the army expenditure was rising....... But the 
fact is that the so-called ‘ efficient’ Indian army has never yet tried conclusions 
with foemen on equal terms........... Though under the pretence of repelling 
external aggression, the army expenditure since 1885 has mounted higher 
and higher till it stands to-day at 32 crores and more against 16 crores in that 
year, there has been no occasion to try conclusions with the Muscovite. 
So the test of efficiency still remains an unknown quantity. But if 
the British Army cutso sorry a figure in the Boer War, while fighting 
mere farmers, who never trained to scientific warfare of a high order, may 
we not imagine what a figure it might have cut had the Muscovite tried 
conclusions “with the Indian army on our trans-frontiers, say under so accom- 
plished a General as Kuropatkin? We, therefore, absolutely deny that 
the larger expenditure on the army year after year is an ‘insurance’ against 
ageression. Facts demonstrate that it is only an instrument for unprovoked 
aggression. It is simply an idle boast of successive Commanders-in-Chief to 
talk of having found the army in an inefficient condition and leit it in 
an efficient one. Will anybody be surprised when the nédw Commander-in- 
Chief, at the end of his quinquennial term of command, delivers a speech 
similar to the one delivered by Lord Kitchener? We suppose we shall 
again be told of efficiency and premium of insurance.” 


*9,. “We referred _ weeks ago to certain pamphlets, which we were 

_ informed by Reuter, had been issued by the East 

ae mgye pod Aged India Association with the object, among other 
lets by the East India things, of convincing well-disposed Indian students 
Association, London. in England of the erroneous character of the criti- 
Indian Social Reformer cism levelled against British rule. We have received 
(4), Qnd May; Pars’ by the last mail copies of these pamphlets which, we 
(33), 2nd May, Eng. cols. must say, are extremely disappointing. So far from 
convincing well-disposed young men of the benefits of British rule, the pam- 
phlets, we are afraid, will excite probably for the first time in their minds 
doubts and difficulties. The writers of the pamphlets are, no doubt, well- 
intentioned men, but they cannot, it is clear, put themselves in the 
place of the Indian, and their efforts, so far as Indians are concerned, 
are likely to be wasted. Nor can their style of argument be regarded as 
strictly logical. Hereisasample. Dr. Rutherford, it seems, had mentioned 
Indians along with the Japanese, Persians, Bulgarians and Turks in connec- 
tion with the movement of self-government. One of the pamphlets comments 
thereon : ‘ But where is the analogy between these countries and Hindustan ? 
Is the homogeneous national sentiment which animates Japan to be found in 
India? Isany comparison possible between Bulgaria and India? or, for 
that matter, between the latter country and Persia and Turkey?’ The 
writer evidently thinks that with these questions he has conclusively disposed 
of Dr. Rutherford’s comparison. Ifthe pamphlet had been written twenty 
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riter would ‘not pune shcresdily: admitted 

national sen ntimen ; of Japan thee it would not have been 
e th re a ve oops ns of of this facb except the proof of events. 
| angle instance in hist ry where rulers. voluntarily re- 
subjects had: arrived a the stage of self-government. Tillthe 
ast mome ent, ithe 7 have conv. nod Shemselves that their subjects were utterly 
in ae o1 or me cae ; thus omgeling even the well-disposed to provide the proof. in 
ction. No writing which requires the Indian to subscribe to the dogma of 

1s. InCcaT city as & cardinal article of his faith in British rule has, it must be 


oe c vi lent to all but:retired officers of a certain type, much chance of appealing 
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| his better mind. The Reformer cannot be accused of being blind to the de-. 


> ‘of Indian life or to be unappreciative of the benefits of British rule. But 
-- @ven we cannot read these pamphlets without being thrown into a frame 

_0f mind which is not the one the authors intended to invoke in their readers. 
The fact is that exaggeration is always harmful—more harmful to the side 
on behalf of which it is indulged in than tothe side against which it is 
aimed. A sample of the spiritin which these pamphlets are written appears 
on the title-page of one of them. Glancing at the list of members of the 
Kast India Association, we find very few names therein of persons likely to 
be well-affected to Socialism or to Socialists. Yet, we see it emblazoned on 
the title-page that the statements made in the pamphlet are ress on the 
authority of a gentleman whoisa ‘Missionary and Socialist’! And what 
does this gentleman say? ‘When the masses of the people are educated 
up to the point where they shall be conscious of their wrongs and 
able to insist on their rights, India will be ready for self-government.’ 
But whose fault is it that they are not being so educated? ‘That is, 
evidently, not a question which troubles the pamphleteer.” [The Parsi, 
on the other hand, writes :—‘‘ The Kast. India Association is so genuinely 
solicitous for the welfare of India and Indians that nobody will doubt its bond 
fides in producing pamphlets on the truth about various aspects of British 
rule in India. Nor is it necessary to call in question the substantial accuracy 
of the pamphlets themselves. Truth is mighty and will prevail, but it has its 
vicissitudes, and sometimes seems as if it never could prevail even though 
dispensed in pennyworths. ‘The pamphlets, to use a medical simile, alleviate 
the symptoms, without touching the seat of tne disease. The disease itself is 
receiving simultanéous treatment, it is true, but old irritations have left their 
effects which are bound to give trouble yet. In some cases personal disap- 
pointment has bred pure viciousness, which seeks to propagate itself, and this 
has to be suppressed ; but for any really widespread bad impressions and for 
an almost universal avidity to believe evil rather than good of the powers that 
be, there are chiefly the mistakes of policy and manners of the past to blame. 
The best we can hope for from the East India Association’s pamphlets is that 
the new spirit which has come over Indian political life will make them as 
welcome reading as have been in the past the errors which they are intended 
to correct. The good or bad effect of literature lies not in itself but in the 
appetite with which it is read.’’| 


*10. ‘The Ruskin (Oxford) College authorities do not seem to be anxious 
Comparison between the to punish the students for their grave and unjustifiable 
strike at Ruskin College, breach of discipline. Our boys never sung any such 
Oxford, and the lack of thing as the ‘ Marseillaise;’ they only shouted 
discipline ‘displayed by ‘Bande Mataram’ which, according to Sir Andrew 
Indian students. Fraser, was a harmless cry. And speaking generally 
Mahrdtta (9), 2nd May. their worst offences consisted of what is called 
picketing or boycotting or attending a swadeshi meeting or, when interfered 
with by the Police, having a trifling scuffle with them in the boyish exuberance: 
of their. spirits. And for doing these harmless acts, numbers of schoolboys 
‘have been imprisoned, flogged and rusticated or permanently expelled from 
schools and colleges. Circulars, likethe Risley circular, were issued, and 
the school-master was empowered with jurisdiction over the students not 
only within but even outside the school. In fact, the duties of school- 
masters were enhanced by their being changed into* unpaid agents of 
th eRRRSANTRCY. asked to watch the” movements of the students abroad. 


‘The ‘authority of the: guardians was encroached ‘upon, This high-handed 
licy of the bureaucracy is the real cause of; much of the discontent that is 


ound to exist among the students.......... Such a state of things is highly 


undesirable. It is as repugnant to the instincts and traditions of the 
people of this land, as to those of other countries in the world, that their 
children should be dealt with as seasoned criminals for their boyish freaks ; 
and in most cases they are not the aggressors. It will be highly desirable 
if Government give up this repressive policy disastrous alike to the rulers 
and the ruled.” | 


11. The English are nothing if not a diplomatic race. With their advent 
in India they introduced their own policy of ruling 
The diplomacy of the races, which was unknown to the Indians till then. 
British in India lies at the yom the time they landed in India up to the present 
see hl the misery of the moment they have invariably favoured diplomatic 
Hind Swardjya (69), methods in the government of the country. But for 
25th Apl. this diplomacy they would not have been the rulers 
- of India. It is this spirit that is at the root of their 
introducing a policy of repression. Ours is not to protest but to submit to 
their policy without a murmur. They have tied our necks by the knot of 
their policy which is difficult now to unloose. They have made us victims to 
their sweet words. Let us see what their magic wand has been capable of 
doing for India. Their policy has been the cause of our misery. It has 
crippled our trade and left us in a state of starvation. It is again as a result 
of their dubious policy that we are dependent on a foreign rule. Whatever is 
being achieved by them in India is the direct result of their refined policy. 
Kuropeans have monopolised our trade. Whereas foreigners return home with 
enviable possessions, the sons of the soil are fast sinking into poverty. In 
small acts as in great diplomacy isthe guiding spirit of our rulers. We have 
been reduced to wretchedness on account of our inability to see through 
the strategic rule of the Englishmen. Brethren! even at the last moment 
let us devise clever means to free ourselves from their bondage. If you desire 
to be fortunate enough to rule over your land, present a bold front to these 
foreigners. But the day will not be far off when you will be reduced to 
nothingness if you will allow yourselves to be oppressed by your rulers at 
their sweet will. 


\ 


12. One Atmaramshastri Oldamane of Ankola (Karwar) writes to the 
fore Vande Mataram :—Akbar used to wear a ring on his 
Nationalist party 18 finger on which were inscribed the words “ these days 
oe to triumph in the vs pee Ah Fhe jnoription reminded on of the 
aon ~~, Short duration both of days of happiness and misery 
ath ApL en en and helped him to keep his mental balance ai all 
| times. Nations as well as individuals have their 
days of sorrow and happiness. The great ones fall and the lowly rise. For 
the last five years, India is being persecuted in every way. ‘This per- 
secution cannot be made up for by the hollow concessions of Lord Morley. 
We do not wish to condemn the giver of reforms by recounting the list of our 
national calamities like the Bengal Partition, deportations and imprison- 
ment of editors, etc. Nahusha was not punished till -he committed the 
full number of blunders, which were necessary to*bring down punishment 
upon him. Hemade the Rishis carry his palanquinon their shoulders. God is 
the friend of saints and patriots. To insult them is to insult God. Nahusha 
was made short work of when he harassed the saints. Readers! meditate 
upon the lessons conveyed by the history of Nahusha. The Nationalist party 
must win in the end, if it sticks to its holy duty, in spite of all obstacles. 
They will never approve bomb outrages, but will keep strictly within the bounds 
of law and strive to acquire independence. Swadeshi and boycott are potent 
instruments that will produce a revolution within the next ten years. Our 
Congress has been prohibited. Tilak’s appeal has been rejected. Aswini Kumar 
has been deported. The sword of Damocles hangs over the head of Aravind. 
The remembrance of all these unhappy incidents disheartens us, but if we 
honestly pursue our task regardless of personal happiness, these days also will 
pass away. No agitation will be successful unless it is based on hatred of 
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- », 18.“ While we in - ite are “be but pau pid to | evnill a biti 
OF phasih hou Gidkchcy : OP: of political and social existence by liberal 
hg esgons te be learn ‘by " admi inistrative and legislative Reforms, by encourag- 

ke dnd Perea. ma ee ing the spread of education and by developing 
ee "Prat a Bandhu (34), OUF industries, our neighbours, the Persians, and 
Beer 2th Ap, Eng. cols. their neighbours, the Turks, are passing through Ry) 
ee / grave political crisis at this very moment.......... 

e “Reflecting minds will naturally inquire why the experiments in both countries 

‘should have apparently failed so prematurely. The white people of Europe 
will ascribe the result to the inherent incapacity of the Oriental for constitu- 
‘tional government. The example of Japan has exploded this long cherished 
fallacy. The better reason seems to be the unpreparedness of the people 
of both the countries: for radical changes from absolute despotism to 
parliamentary government. A long preparation in the virtues of 
patriotism, public spirit, honesty and tolerance is a sime qua non ol 
constitutional government. The level of public spirit ought to be high, 
and it ought to permeate a considerable portion of the population....... These 
stirring events may give food for reflection to the thinking among our own 
id people. There was a cry this time last year for absolute autonomy and 
fil | nothing else among a section of our politicians, which is not heard 
oe of now-a-days. ‘I'he repressive measures of Government may account for the 
silence, but it is not worth while seriously asking ourselves whether, 


: on its merits, it was at all a tenable position. ‘To cool heads, who take 
a a true account of the terrible ignorance of the masses, the sectional and 
|e ans sectarian spirit that still governs the actions of most men, the low 
toe state of private and public morals, the comparative backwardness in 


! public spirit even among those whom we are accustomed to call our educated 
ie and leading men—to men who reflect on these conditions, the thought must 
(le irresistibly occur, that the cry for absolute autonomy, however honestly made, 
Wel | was altogether untimely and erroneous. Constitutions are products of slow 


| growth. They are adaptations of the machinery for preserving sociai order 

| and ensuring social progress to the actaal condition of the people. The 

it | sober among us think that our first duty is to fit ourselves for a higher form 
ed | of Government by the promotion of general education among the masses, by 
Wek a ' the development of our industries and by promoting public spirit and national 
a unity, and by an efficient discharge of the limited powers we enjoy. It is 
He) | | no doubt true that an appeal to the emotions of the young may help in the 
ey | growth of a spirit of enthusiasm and self-sacrifice. But national character is 
Wel - @ complex thing, and the true basis of it lies in the habits of steadiness, , Self- 


reliance, judgment, discrimination, and a capacity for taking long views of 
things. The cultivation of these is a work of time to be accomplished by 
patience and perseverance. Paper constitutions are easily made, but they 
cannot weather the hard realities of life. Those only that are grounded deep 
on national character can’withstand the rude shocks of every day existence.” 


*14, The Turkish revolution reached its climax last week. The Young 

> Turks deposed Abdul Hamid and installed Reshad 

Comments onthe Revo- Effendi as the new Sultan of Turkey. The Sultanate 
lution in Turkey. or autocracy is at an end and swardjya or constitu- 
Kesart (124), 4th May. tional rule has been established in its place. The 
Parliament has been proclaimed the Supreme 

Authority i in Turkey. F'or a few years more the threads of the administration 
will be in. the hands of the Committee of Progress and Union in order to 
avert the possibility of another reactionary revolt. Abdul Hamid was a 
crafty and sélfish intriguer and planned with a view to compass the ruin of the 
nobles who opposed him ‘Turkey had no hopes of obtaining swardjya, .as 
long as he sat.on the throne. Muhammad V, the new Sultan, was for thirty 
years a political prisoner, closely guarded from the outside world. He dare 
_ not evidently oppose the wishes of the Turkish Parliament. Henceforth, the 
Sultan will, therefore, be only an ornamental need and be simp y 


: age att 


instrumental: in giving a constitutional ‘character to the Turkish swardyya. 
Swardjya in Turkey has a good deal to do with swardjya im India. For more 
than five hundred years, the principles that were in vogue at Istamboul 
were followed by the rest of the Moslem world. Istamboul set the law to 
Delhi and through it to the whole of India. Istamboul, in short, set the 
fashion to the Moslem world and ruled the ideas of Moslems all over the 
world. In provinces in which the Mahrattas had broken the Muhammadan 
power, there was no difficulty in surmounting the influence of the Turkish 
ideas over the minds of the people. ‘ The seeds of the present political agitation 
could easily be sown in Bengal, Maharashtra and Madras. But Delhi and 
Lucknow offered resistance to the spread of the new ideas, as they were 
dominated by the influence of Istamboul. The Native Regiments are recruited 
mainly from the Punjab and the United Provinces. The people there are 
not favourable to swardjya as the autocratic Imperial methods of Istamboul 
have been familiar to them for generations. As long as Istamboul was 
governed by despotic Sultans, it was difficult to win over the Muhammadans 
and Hindus of Delhi and Agra to the swardjya movement. The Young 
Turks, by establishing a Parliament in Turkey, have removed a great 
difficulty from our path. Muhammadanism is quite favourable to the idea of 
swardjya. But the Mullahs had to support the Osmani Sultans, who adopted 
despotic methods from the Christian Sovereigns with whom they came in 
contact and autocracy was thus perpetuated amongst the Muhammadans. 
The respect due to the Calipha of the Muhammadans will now be paid to the. 
Turkish Parliament. Muhammadans in India have a greater intercourse 
with Turkey in these days than in the past on account of the increased 
facilities for trade and for performing the Haj. The Mullahs of Mecca and 
Medina are sure to sing the praises of the ‘l'urkish swardjya before the Moslem 
pilgrims. The Turkish revolution will thus make the idea of swardjya quite 
familiar to all Moslems. We have no doubt that in about ten years from 
this date Indian Muhammadans will come to lead the swardjyya movement. 
Sir Sayad Ahmed could separate the Hindus and the Muhammadans, when 
Turkey lay on its death-bed and was in imminent danger of being partitioned 
by the European nations. But the prosperity of T'urkey under the new 
Constitution will unite them together and force the Hindi swardjya on 
the English.. 


*19. “ The downfall of the Sultanate is bound to be followed by an 
agreeable metamorphosis of the whole Muhamma- 
Mahratia (9), 4nd May. gan world. The Muhammadan religion is a 
democratic religion; but just as the mild, philanthropic and _ saintly 
teachings of Christ are now welded into a great political instrument of 
conquest and self-azgrandisement by the greed in man, so the democratic 
nature of the teachings of Muhammad was set aside by the great warriors 
of that faith and the Sultanate of Turkey served for the last two centuries 
the purposes of a Chinese wall checking the onward march of constitu- 
tionalism towards the East and the Middle Hast. The absolute and autocratic 
rule of the old Sultans is responsible not only for the backward condition 
of the Muhammadan countries in and around the Turkish Empire, but 
to a certain extent for the present political stagnation of India. For the last 
five centuries Muhammadanism has supplied political thoughts and ideals to 
India, and the stronghold of Muhammadanism, the Sultanate of the Khalifa 
of Constantinople, has been a great hindrance to the assimilation of con- 
stitutionalism by both the Hindu and Muhammadan masses of India. The 
Sultanate was a symbol of autocratic and personal rule; as long as _ it 
continued to exist intact, untouched and unmolested by the new ideas of 
political progress in Europe, the masses in India could not be weaned from 
the old, grand and magical idea of ‘ Kingship by Divine right.’ The wall of 
the Sultanate has been levelled down, the obstacle has been removed 
and the waves of constitutionalism will now roll merrily from EHurope 
towards India through Turkey, Arabia, Persia and Afghanistan.......... 
Almost all the Asiatic countries and races are bound to rejoice at this long- 
delayed victory of the cause of political emancipation of the classes and 
masses of the East. Since the days of the Muhammadan conquest of India, 
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‘will open the eyes of the Indian Muhammadans to the democratic teachings 

6f Mehammad and will convince them that lives of the faithful cannot be 

‘antagonistic to the public spirit of political emancipation. In fact Muham- 
‘madanism is not for the absolutist and autocratic form of government.” 
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16. “If the new Sultan with the help of the party of constitutionalists 
succeeds soon in restoring peace and order, Turkey 

may soon embark on an era of great National ad- 
vancement and prosperity. Butthe Turkish revolu- 
tion is full of portentous omens for the future. The 
Sultan of Turkey is in theory at least the Suzerain 
or Overlord of Egypt. The Khedive is but the Viceroy of the Sultan. lf the 

-young Turkey party think of ascertaining all their rights at home as well as 

abroad, they are: likely to come into collision with the English in 

Egypt. The English are only occupying Egypt. They do not say that they 

have conquered it or have any right to claim it as their possession. As soon 

as itis demonstrated that Egypt will remain a peaceful and law-abiding 

‘country the English occupants are bound to leave it. T’he young Turks may 

goon put forward the demand that as they are quite capable of locking to the 

political well-being of Egypt the English should prepare to walk out. Just 

-a8 Russia was compelled to evacuate Manchuria by Japan, so the young Turks 

may claim Egypt as their own and may call upon England to evacuate the 

valley of the Nile. It is hardly likely that the young Turks will be 

emboldened to put forward this demand just yet. But there is a likelihood of 

their doing so in the course of a few years if they succeed in having a strong 

national and democratic Government in their country free from the canker 

of internal dissensions. It is not to be supposed that all these complications 

are sure to arise in the future. But the Turkish revolution is fraught 

with the gravest political significance. It is a triumph for Asiatic races. 

he The Persians will take a leaf out of Turkey’s experiences and will soon set 
their house in order: Thus with the whole of Asia except India under self- 
governing revivified national administrations, the political ambitions of the 
great Kuropear powers must go in search of fresh fields and pastures new, or 
in the absence of these must react detrimentally on Europe itself. Successful 
democratic revolutions in Asiatic countries put an effective check on the 
ambitious schemes of territorial expansion hitherto pursued by most of the 
Kuropean powers. It is on account of reasons such as these that the 
Revolution in Turkey should be acclaimed by all true Asiatics as a triumph for 
their cause. Again, the democratisation of even the Turkish system of 
administration will for ever silence the objection of those who contend that 
representative institutions are like a fur-coat which may be worn with comfort 
by Europeans, but will do nothing but harm to the inhabitants of the tropical 

- @ast........... When Turkey is having a successful democratic revolution and 
when Persia too bids fair to become a constitutionally self-governing country, 
we in India as the most backward in political progress are to congratulate our- 
selves on the appointment of an Indian to the Executive Council, and to 
wrangle among ourselves as to the wisdom or otherwise of separate Muhammadan 
representation. India and Indians—the descendants of forty centuries of the 
world’s most ancient civilisation and culture—have really fallen on evil days 
; and on evil tongues. Would to God that some new configuration of political - 
circumstances would favour in India the march of events towards a self. 
“governing and democratic ideal. But so far as the signs of the times are the 
only evidence on which to base our hopes, there does not. appear to be any 
Jikelihood of our wishes being realised in the near future.” 


_ Rdshtramat. (44), 30th 
Apl., Eng. cols. 


|. 17.  Ohbt How. are our destinies changed! Time was when the 
4 ss ) gword was constantly used in India, but to-day 
Power of the sword its inhabitants dare not mention even its name. 
nite ee inthe Tet us at least direct our idle discourse to the 
Sindy > Punch (116), triumphs achieved by the sword. The pages of the 
28th Apl. ’ world’s history bear ample testimony to it. The 
sword has very offen succeeded even when truth 
and justice have been arrayed against it. Even the vaunted civilisation of the 
West does stand in need of this emblem of savagery—nay the West actually 
relies on the sword for advancing its material prosperity. The greed of 
Russia was, it is needless to say, checked by the sword. The Young TJ'urks 
the other day achieved their triumph solely with the aid of the sword. 
Kccentric men like Mr. W.T. Stead may advocate the cause of universal 
peace, but their efforts are foredoomed to failure. England herself is standing 
unsurpassed in her glory and is defying Germany mainly by the power of the 
sword. In spite of the progress of civilisation and the thousands of books 
written on philosophy, the sword, still reigns supreme in politics. We may, 
therefore, be justified in saying that the sword rules the world. 


18. The Hindu Punch has acartoon about the Kast India Association 
whose aim it is to instil loyalty into the 
England’s practices sald minds of Indian students. The President of 
not to aaeimaroeeais with her the Association is represented as a guru having a 
O indu Punch (116), ™&P of India for his seat. The Boer Government is 
28th Apl. “represented as throwing down Mr. Gandhi and 
giving him a blow. The Regulation of 1818 is 
represented as a blazing fire. The guru, holding the rod of loyalty in his 
hand, exhorts the Indian students to abstain from a desire of usurping other 
people’s lands, to treat all men as equal irrespective of race or colour, and 
to obey unquestioningly the King’s orders. One of the disciples then asks 
the guru of what the latter's seat is made; another asks what his favourite dis- 
ciple (2.e., the Boer Government) is doing ; and a third asks what is the use of 
the blazing fire. These questions, it is stated, silence the gurw. 


19. “The Tumes of India and the Statesman of Calcutta have fallen foul 

. of India, the journal published in London to further 

Appeal to Indians to the cause of the Congress party in India. ‘The 
support the India news- ‘Times of India in a long catalogue of abuses suggests 
ag See Vartamén (36) that as the Honourable Mr. Gokhale is appealing 
26th Apl., Eng. cols. ’ for funds on behalf of India, honest and patriotic 
Indians should insist on a change in the direction 
of the paper before they contribute an anna towards its maintenance. ‘ We 
have uo quarrel’, says the local Z'vmes, ‘ with the political views of the Congress 
party, but the manner in which they are represented in India is a discredit 
to the cause.’ Instead of its being a ‘discredit’, we feel sure we are repre- 
senting the views of the educated classes of this country, when we assert that 
India is a ‘ credit’ to the Congress cause, which has been so Well and werthily 
represented by the journal in England, where from the Tvmes down to 
wretched rags the Congress cause is not only deliberately and of set purpose 
misrepresented, but is so maliciously maligned and abused that it was found 
necessary to establish an organ in the very heart of the capital to undo, even in a 
small measure, the effects sought to be produced on the minds of Englishmen 
by some of the retired Anglo-Indian writers, who have secured the support of 
many of the most influential papers. If the manner in which India is 
conducted in London should be described as ‘mean’ and ‘ discreditable,’ what 
language should be employed to define the doings of many of the English news- 
papers ?......... There is no abusive epithet in the English language, which could 
not be applied to effusions appearing in these journals against educated classes, 
_whose only fault is that now that their eyes have been opened by western 
light, they decline to serve any more as slaves........... “No story,’ says 
the Times of India, ‘ which throws discredit upon British rule escapes insertion 
in its columns’.......... We will ask the Times of India, if it is not a fact 
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idians, um sorted in the scleianite of their 
porary furt her states :—‘ No opportunity of attack- 
an Government, no > chance of ascribing the acts of individuals 
r country to the Worst intentions is missed.’ Can the writer of the 
le deny the fact that these English and Anglo-Indian newspapers do not 
y a single opportunity to pass without attacking educated Indians in 


mee. general, and their leaders in particular? Is it not a fact that the main 


hs ay SF 


rine Cer. 


cause of the present unrest in the country is such vile and wicked writings 
in the columns of these newspapers, which the Times of India has never 
cared to notice, much less to criticise 2\...... ‘To differ from India,’ adds the 
local Times, ‘is to be a knave, destitute of honour, of principle, of capacity.’ 


‘This is exactly what educated Indians complain of the English and Anglo- 


Indian Press. With their eyes covered with deep-coloured glasses, these 
Anglo-Indians can never see anything good, anything virtuous, in the Indians, 
who, they fail not to assert, are as much dark within as they are without........ 
India must and will be supported by Indians, let the Times of India and 
the Statesman say anything to the contrary. It is the pious and patriotic 
dluty of every Indian, who has the interest of his country and countrymen 
at heart, to contribute his mite towards the support of the only paper in 
England,. which brings our many grievances and disabilities to the notice of 
Englishmen, who are more or less ignorant of many of the glaring defects 
and deficiencies in the administration of India........... let the Times of Indta 
and the Statesman, who feel so much the pin-pricks of a small organ of 
public opinion like India, imagine what must be the condition of poor 
educated Indians, who are every ‘day of their lives receiving rude cuts by 
weapons of much larger dimensions and of a much more venomous character ! 
If Europeans have sense and sensibilities, so have the Indians, who have borne 
numerous acts of injustice too long to sit silent. HEvena worm is known to 
turn when trodden upon.” ; 


20. “The leading Anglo-Indian organ in Calcutta bitterly complains about 
the state of things in Bengal, the prevailing disorder 
and the apparent helplessness of the Police to restore 
peace and order, and what is more important than 
even peace and order, respect for law which 1s so 
essential to a settled state of society in any country 
and under any system of government........ This is a rather formidable indict- 
ment. It shows how deep-seated and serious in every aspect is the grievance, 
and how helpless the position appears to the class of publicists who always 
rely upon force as the secret of power over vast masses of men both ignorant 


Inefficiency of the Ben- 
gal Police. 

Jam-e-Jamshed = (29), 
27th Apl., Eng. cols. 


and partly educated. Many of the Anglo-Indians in Bengal, finding their 


power somewhat shaken, have begun to ask for buttressing it up by 
measures not only subversive of every principle of British Justice, but of public 
morality as wl. The contemporary gravely declares that “the only sugges- 
tion that seems practicable is one that. in these days of the ‘worship of the 
Indian Penal Code and of the Criminal Procedure Code, as if they were 
Scriptures, the Government is hardly likely to have the courage to adopt. It 
is that the standard of evidence. demanded by the Law Courts, should be 
lowered, and punishments everywhere enhanced. We do not say that the 
time has come when the Continental idea that every man is guilty till he has 
proved himself innocent should be adopted. That would be too great a shock 
to British sentiment. But it is obvious that something drastic must be done 
to put a stop to the growing want of respect 1 in which the Police are held and 
the resultant inefficiency of that force.’.......... It is painful to contemplate 
the advice, for it shows not only the absence to a lamentable extent of that 
high sense of justice and respect for law which should regulate the thoughts 
and conduct of every senzible Englishman | in his dealings with Indians, but of 
that statesmanship and perspicacity which may be reasonably expected from 
English publicists who presume to advise the Government of India in these 
troubled days.” . 
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21. “What with. ya Bolige rule . and ahs wiih | he dacoities-— 
Gigtsigs ty ies which are called swadeshi!—Bengal is at present 
Pr ge Riley (42), 2000 being convulsed with unrest unknown in former 
Ga tit). Obie times. Itseems that the Police have yet been 
unable to do successfully their primary work of preventing and tracing crime, 
and they seem to have devoted their attention to sedition-hunting. But 
this failure on the part of the Police to perform their primary duties has 
resulted in an appalling increase of crime, so much so that not a day passes 
without our hearing of some news of a fresh murder, a burglary or a blood- 
curdling dacoity in some part of Bengal, Dacca or Calcutta—the head-quar- 
ters of the Provincial and Supreme Governments. All these parts have had 
their full share of these calamities. Crime especially of the type of what is 
called swadeshi dacoity has become the order of the day in both Bengals. 
The state of feelings of the people who have to drag on their lives under 
the conditions now prevailing in Bengal can -be better imagined than 
described. The Police is after sedition and the dacoits are after money ; thus 
both help each other—of course unintentionally—in the matter of producing 
@ panic among the people and making miserable the lives of many respectable 
and loyal families. We can fully realise the difficulties of Government in the 
present state of the country and are prepared to make the necessary allowance 
for irregularities which are quite unavoidable. But beyond this no sane man 
would like to go. The Bengal Police has apparently proved itself unequal to 
the new task of finding out political crime, and it is no wonder, therefore, that 
in trying to do many things it has failed to do some of its ordinary duties 
satisfactorily. We hope that Government will seriously think of this question 
and will see their way to do something which will put an end to the miseries 
which the people in Bengal are suffering at present.” 


22. ‘“‘The Governor’s visit to the Seva Sadan must have put heart into 
| those engaged there in helping the evolution of a 
His Excellency the Gov- beautiful idea. The visit was doubly welcome hav- 
Pog of aig S visit to ing been unsolicited. Sir George is a scholar and 
Tr re Gauss hes an administrator with large ideas, and a root-idea 
pectator (5), 
Ist May. appeals to him as readily as results appeal to gross 
minds. His Excellency knows better than most of 
us that the evolutionary process is slow in the Kast, and that the task which 
the Seva Sadan Society has placed before itself has to be confined more or less 
to the chosen few, who are content to sow the seed and leave the harvest- 
gathering cheerfully to others. English friends are more quick in compre- 
hending this than our own countrymen. We were not surprised, for 
instance, to learn that His Excellency the Viceroy went out his way last 
year like His Excellency the Governor, to address a letter of cordial sym- 
pathy and appreciation to the founders of the Sadan, or that Her Excellency 
Lady Minto graciously offered to go all the way to Bombay to mark her 
sympathy in person with this novel enterprise, as Lady Clarke and Miss 
Clarke had offered more than once to do.......... Those who have watched 
the movement for some time are satisfied that the pace at which the Seva 
Sadan started is well maintained. Such encouragement as the Governor of 
Bombay gave the workers this week is bound to accelerate the pace. And 
that is the only reward our English friends expect.” 


23. ‘There has been published in the Anglo-Indian morning papers a 
list of office-bearers and Councillors of a new body, 

Alleged unrepresenta- which delights in the title of the Bombay Presidency 
tive character of the Bom- Moslem League. We have taken the pains to go 


bay Presidency Moslem through the list of office-bearers and Councillors, and 


mr —Partaman —t3ey,—are much grievel to observe that a League which 


98th Apl., Eng. cols. seeks to demart a fair and proper representation on 
| ¥ the Legisla‘:ve Councils should not be a fairly 

representative body in itself........... We have nothing to say against any of 
these gentlemen who are asked to represent Bombay in the League; but the 
question is, why should the names of really representative Muhammadan 
gentlemen, who have served the city so well in the Legislative Council and 


in various other ways in public life, have been deliberately omitted ? Why. 
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ssid wi of the Municipal’ Cotpdtation,. 
of the League? There are more than a dozen Muham- 
ymibers of t ne Cc Sorpor ation ‘who’ have been acknowledged and 
cine ae @ community both by Government and the public 
tht very -well be asked why their names should be conspicuous, 
There must ‘be’ some reason for this, and unless that 
ing, it behoves Government not to recognise the League, 
ch ¢ ‘fully and fairly represent the community........... If Muham- 
‘Thadans ‘of the Bombay Presidency at all desire for a League, they must | 
have & really representative body, and not one which, bereft of a few names 
squee ed into it, may be regarded as a self- appointed and self-constituted 
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94. The famine of Samvat 1956 has inflicted upon the country a blow 
. such as had never before fallen on it. Since that 
“Present condition of fats) year, every year has added to the evil plight of 
igre.caie og, the agriculturists. In spite of this, Government 
Aol. yay ©), have not abated their demand on the land. Although 
Government have been acting with liberality, yet 
this liberality of theirs has not benefited the peasantry. Talatis and 
petty village officials have been dealing with them so high-handedly 
as not to hesitate to deprive them even of their bed and bedding and 
‘such other necessaries. Land is the main source of Government revenue and 
Government should, therefore, try to improve the condition of those who 
bring it in. They shopld give irrigation facilities to them, and at the same 
time reduce the burden of assessment. They should also take steps to save 
the rayats from the high-handedness of the petty officials which is crushing 
them down. 


“se | 29. ‘The appointment of Sir Lawrence Jenkins as Chief Justice of 
ge % . the Calcutta High Court was hailed with joy in 

Comments on the action 4]] parts of India because of the confidence people 
of the Chief Justice of felt in this sturdy, independent, liberal champicn 


8 the Basra” daooity of justice and because of the certainty with which 


case. they looked forward to the cleansing of the Calcutta 
Oriental Review (11), High Court of all things which ought not to be in 
28th Apl. a court of justice. Sir Francis MacLean, the 


- recently retired Chief Justice of Bengal, may have 
: Tea been good as an after-dinner speaker, but was not certainly so as a Chief 
_ Justice. Jor the preservation of the purity of justice it is essential that 
. there ought to be no influence exercised by the Executive over the Judicial. 
And yet those who have followed events in Bengal for the last few 
years have seen with regret that this essential condition has not been 
properly observed there.......... Sir Lawrence Jenkins stands above 
influences and will not like to see courts of justice being dictated to by the 
Police, He has just taken the first step towards the overhauling of the 
Calcutta High Court and courts of justice in Bengal generally. We 
recently saw that Arabindo Ghose and other accused in the Alipur bomb 
case were brought in the dock laden with chains, though pleaders for the 
defence strongly protested against this step and quoted various important 
rulings of British Courts to show its injustice. In the Barrah dacoity case, 
which is being tried before a special tribunal presided over by Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins; the Police brought the accused to the Court in chains. ‘This drew 
the attention of Sir Lawrence who at once ordered the chains to be taken off. 
This order is eminently worthy of the man and of British traditions of justice. 
It is a principle of law that a man is to be deemed innocent till he is declared 
guilty by a court of justice. It is surely preposterous, thereforé, that 
- under-trial prisoners should be manacled with chains and given a treatment 
- which can only be meant for felons and convicts. As usual this independent 
act of the new Chief Justice has not pleased the Anglo-Indian Press.......... 
_ For our part we hope that this is the first step towards fulfilling the mission 
: for which presumably he has come here—a mission of purifying and vindicat- 
-. jng the fair name of British Justice.” 


MBG 1 Binds the inaugutation of the policy of repression by. the Indign © 


Government, the instruments of repression have come 
to be looked upon with special favour.......... Sir 
Mahrdtta (9), 2nd Andrew Fraser connived at and patronised police 
seit : lawlessness and for this reason was styled the ‘ police 
| friend.’ One of the innovations recently introduced 
by the police and the lower magistracy isthe practice of not only shackling 
the accused in sedition and other cases, but also keeping him handcuffed 
or with leg-irons in the Courts. This jnhuman way of treatment was 
accorded to most of the accused in the so-called Midnapur bomb case; but 
the trying Magistrates and Judges gave no relief when their protection was 
sought by the defence counsel. The same sight was presented to the public 
in the Alipur Bomb Conspiracy case.......... These instances will go to show 
how the judiciary and magistracy have gradually fallen ready victims to the 
demands of the police.......... A similar event took place in the Calcutta 
High Court a few days ago. In the Barrah Dacoity case, one of the 
accused was brought into the Court with tieg-irons on. Mr. Sen, 
the defence counsel, urged before their Lordships, among whom was Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins, the new Chief Justice, that the shackles may be 
removed. ‘The Chief Justice at once passed an order to that effect. ‘The 
police, being taken aback at this bold judicial ‘perversity,’ raised a strong 
opposition through Mr. Gregory, the Crown Prosecutor. The latter urged 
that the order of the Chief Justice was against the regulations of the Jail 
and that such precautions were necessary in view of a recent jail incident. 
Mr. Sen very properly pointed out that, when in Court, an accused was 
under the custody and jurisdiction of the Court, and the jail or police 
authorities had nothing to do with him. The Crown Prosecutor, being thus 
cornered, urged that a written order to that effect was necessary to the 
police who could not obey his Lordship’s order without a reference to the 
jail authorities. The Chief Justice seemed to be amazed at the overbearing 
way in which the Crown Prosecutor and the police tried to override his order. 
He cut short the matter by asking the Police Inspector to carry out his 
order at once........... [tis singularly happy to note that at the commence- 
ment of his new career, Sir Lawrence Jenkins should have taught a lesson 
to the unbridled executive. We hope that this step will serve as a 
warning to the police authorities, and will have due effect on the lower 
magistracy and judiciary.’ 
27. Commenting on the disposalin appeal by the Madras High Court 
of the Karur sedition case the Gwardt. writes :— 
Comments on the judg- The appeal against the decision: of the Coimbatore 
ment of the Madras High g¢éssions J udge, convicting the three accused of sedi- 
Court in the Karur sedi- re : 
ae eae ion on the strength of a police report of the speech 
Gujardti (25),25th Apl. alleged to be seditious, delivered by one of the 
accused, was argued before Justices Benson and 
Nair. ‘These Judges having differed in their view of the case, the matter came 
for reference before Justice Wallis who concurred with Justice Benson and 
decided to confirm the order of the lower Court, but ordered the punishment 
to be reduced. All the three Judges were unanimous in their condemnation 
of the report of the incriminating speech as taken by the police, but two of 
them still maintained that the accused were guilty of the charge brought 
against them. Justice Shankaran Nair has given such cogent reasons for an 
putting any reliance upon the police report, that his brother Judges would have 
done bare justice in the case by testing the speed and the abilities of the police- 
men in taking down the almost verbatim report. Such a step would have at 
once exposed the fabrication of the police. Both the English Judges disap- 
prove of the procedure adopted by the prosecution, and hence it is incompre- 
hensible why they have concurred in inflicting punishment upon the accused. 
- Government have ever been anxious to suppress seditious tendencies, and if 
the people think that the Judicial Courts have taken upon themselves tlie 
duty of assisting them in their endeavour, they will not befar wrong. During 
the disturbances due to the Land League and the Fenian movement the Irish 
police were charged with fabricating such false reports. Mr. Morley had then 
. declared in the House of Commons that it was nothing but foolish to place 
any faith in these police. ‘reports. And yet is it not surprising that in in dia 
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re. I text'of Jus oe Sh nk ” Nair would show to the British 
root is relied upon by: Anglo-Indian Judges in’ punish- 
the case: is grievously ‘deplorable, for the Indian 


Peng 
er 


i never be ‘able to ‘say that justice is meted out to them in cases of 
( Cataete: ee the British rdy —_ on fair laws and oc agente 


the e pure stninistestion of Radlon. 
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Nipani (Belgaum) with 


28. ~The Hindu Punch has a cartoon on the or of the temporary 
me suspension of the sanad of Mr. Khare, pleader of 
‘Comments on the sus- Nasik. Mr. Khare is represented as an eagle 
— of the sanad of deprived of his wings in the shape of his mokasa 


esl mhans, pleader rights and sanad, and sitting on the tree of nation- 
“Hindu. Punch (116) alism. The authorities are represented as telling 
98th Apl. ' Mr. Khare that he is at full liberty to amuse himself 


freely on the tree. 


29. Nipani, an important town in the Belgaum District, boasts of a 
Municipality and a Co-operative Credit Society and 

Suggestion to Govern- is alsoa busy centre of trade. But it has only a Third 
ment to invest the Third (Class Magistrate to try criminal cases, while the 
Class _ Magistrate = at people have to resort to Chikodi for the trial of cases 


Second Class Magisterial falling outside his jurisdiction. This entails delay 


powers. and inconvenience in the administration of criminal 
Belgaum Samdchdr justice. We, therefore, hope that Government will 
(107), 26th Apl. be pleased to invest the present Third Class Magis- 


trate with Second Class Magisterial powers. He is a 
clever officer and his decisions have given general satisfacticn. It is but right, 
therefore, to invest him with higher powers. 


*30. Quoting from a speech made by Lord Morley (then Mr. Morley) 
.* . in 1891 before the United Kingdom ‘'emper- 
The Indian “Abkérl ance Alliance, the Mahrdtta writes :-—* This vey 
policy and local option. ak: 
Mahrdtta (9), 2nd May. statesman and philosopher, who waxed so eloquent 
in demanding the right of local option for the 
English people, when brought face to face with the same demand, in 1907, 
on behalf of the Indians, by a deputation of the Anglo-Indian Temperance 
Association, gives to it half-hearted support, hopes that the idea would take 
root in India, admits that while the people of England are not naturally 
abstainers as the Indians are, and assures the deputation that the Government 
of India would be as anxious as any of them to prevent the spread of this 
new and dire additional plague; but significantly refuses to move further 
in the matter on the plea of the so- called convenient policy of ‘trusting the 
man on the spot.’ The Government of India dealt with this most important 
question in their famous despatch of 1890 (paragraph 98th) and came 
to the conclusion that absolute prohibition and local option are both out 
of question in India; because ‘a system of local option would throw the 
whole administration into confusion and would, in some places, create an 
intolerable class-tyranny, which might have very serious political effects.’ 
The Excise Committee quoted in their report this opinion with approval, and 
said that the conditions of India are peculiarly unsuited to the adoption of 
any such system (of local option). Here’ we see a bureaucracy apparently 


caring more for so-called administrative and political expediency than for the 


moral, social and material well-being of their subjects. Lord Morley could 
have, if he wished, met the clap-trap argument of ‘ intolerable class-tyranny ’ 
28 he did that of the ‘ tyranny of the majority.’ Though Mr. Morley lost hig 
Parliamentary seat for ‘the sake of his opinions with regard to this local 
3 tion, he is not evidently prepared to give up the lucrative State Secretary- 
ship even for the sake of his long-cherished principle. The‘ official conscience’ 

has made the bold statesman and the benevolent philosopher a coward, who 
‘stands by with folded arms, whilst.a universally admitted source of disorder 
fo society, of misery and woe to families and of degradation and ruin, which 
is worse than death to the individual is left unchecked and unabated. " 


6 She Mr. Wacha has resigned his seat on the Local Abkiri Committee 
on the ground that ‘the Committee's: work is not 
_ Comments on Mr. D. E. carried on with that independence and spirit of 
| bide pind a Femgnapon of a fairness as is ordinarily required in such undertakings, 
Abkéri Committee. yee and that the Collector of Bombay as President uses 
Gujardti (25), 25th Apl. his power in an arbitrary manner. Government 
officers have always been known to care very little if 
the Indians live or die, leada moral life or not, are elevated or become degraded. 
The Collector of Bombay i is ever anxious to fill the Government coffers, and 
it was never expected that a Committee working under his chairmanship would 
ever be able to lay down well-defined principles for the abatement of the drink 
evil. Mr. Wacha having testified to the correctness of these surmises we 
would plainly ask what Government intend to accomplish through the instru- 
mentality of these farcical Committees. There is no doubt that the use of 
liquor demoralises a nation. ‘The abnormal increase in the drink traffic as 
observed of late could only be stopped by reducing the number of liquor- 
shops and by imposing strict restrictions upon the spread of the liquor traffic. 
Instead of resorting to these simple methods, would broaching new projects, 
wasting ink and paper on uselessly elaborate inquiries and fruitless refutation 
of popular beliefs as to the increase of the obnoxious practice, ever add to the 
prestige of the British authorities? It is the first duty of a good and religi- 
ously inclined Government to shut all the avenues to public demoralisation at 
any cost. In England the Government has joined hands with the people in 
combating the evil, while here in India, the two are ranged on opposite sides. 
And hence it seems, the Committees were appointed to prove that the outcry 
against the drink trafic was hollow and untrue. Mr. Wacha was, therefore, 
naturally obliged to resign and make a serious charge against the Collector. 
Is if not the “duty of the Government of Bombay to inquire into these 
allegations ? 


32. A Sholdpur aaveinuadand writes to the Rdshtramat :—The fact 
that letters are broken open in the Post Office has 
Complaint about alleged become a stern reality with me, inasmuch as the 
tampering of letters im Jotter addressed by you on the 11th instant has not 
the Post Office. 
Rdshtramat (44), 28th reached its destination. The postal authorities may 
Apl. have been authorised to open letters of a suspicious 
| character, but one is astounded at their folly in not 
despatching to their proper destination the letters of newspaper correspon- 
dents, which have no secrecy about them. This state of things is far from 
satisfactory and reflects no credit on the Postal Department. The attention 
of the Postmaster-General.is drawn to this fact because people will lose 
confidence in this popular Department. ‘The contents of the letter were one 
verse from Tukardm and the legal acts of the late Assistant Collector perpetrated 
under the disguise of zeal for humanity. This Anglo-Indian officer has the 
knack of playing one class against another by feigning pity for one and 
trampling upon the other. But the Assistant Collector will stand revealed in 
his true colours when his act in ordering the Mahars of Kondiji and Wanji in 
Karmala Taluka to draw water from the public wells to the great annoyance of 
the villagers is taken into consideration. If he deeply felt the helpless 
condition of the Mahars he should have taken steps to have a separate well 
sunk for their exclusive use. Government could have easily afforded the 
expenditure. The Mahars were not particularly anxious to exercise the right 
of using the public wells. 


od. A correspondent, describing. himself as a young hero and religious 
reformer, writes to the Shri Shivaje Vyaya -—T am 

An instance of the alleg- at a loss to ascertain precisely the reasons underlying 
ed hostile attitude of the unsympathetic attitude of the bureaucrats 


| srpees officers towards towards the swadeshi and boycott movements, which 


ari Shivdig. Vil are calculated to supply bread to the poor. It is only. 
PF Apl. Te the duplicity of the English perhaps to break down 
the swadeshi agitation, which is causing starvation 

among the whites. Mr. Pajankar of Loni (Nasik) hada license to carry & 
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pti me cm a simpeadieded sxtinle: in. the Shakti one Me. Manilal Ajitrai 

writes thus about the swadeshi spirit in Japan :— 

Je To the question put to me by various gentlemen 

Japan hakti (86) Ath Apl. whether there is a. swadesht movement in Japan, 

I would reply that without assimilating the spirit of 

Sinaibeshi no nation on earth has ever pursued the path of progress 

successfully. England, Germany, the United States and Italy would not have 

been what they are at present if the swadeshi spirit had never stirred them to 

their depths. The same holds good of Japan: from one end to the other 

modern Japan is what the swadeshz spirit has made it. Thé term swadesht is 

understood in its widest sense in Japan. It is difficult to name any other 

country on the surface of the earth that ‘can vie with Japan in swadeshism. 

A school-boy of ten or twelve stands up for his country, its people and all. The 

reason is not farto seek. Heis made to imbibe the swadeshi spirit the moment 

he is put to school. referring even at a sacrifice inferior home-made 

articles to foreign ones, howéver superior, these Japanese have won for them- 

selves the first rank in the nations of Asia. ‘Their message to other Asian 

nations is: “ Be true swadeshis!” No other nation hates articles of foreign 

make as does the Japanese. Boycott of foreign goods is not visited with 

. punishment by the Japanese Government. As a result not only do the 

Japanese supply their wants by their own efforts, but enter into a keen 

competition with continental and other manufacturers. We, Indians, have 

not been true swadeshis. We are responsible for the ruin of the careers of 

great workmen and inventors. Consequently we are reaping the bitter fruits 

of our indifference and lack of appreciation. The tendency in India to scent 

sedition in swadeshism is fraught with great danger to the cause of the 

swadeshi movement. Instead of protecting Indian trade, arts and industries, 

every facility is afforded to the foreigner to exploit the country, with the 

result that Indian wealth is drained away to foreign countries and the children 

ae of the soil drag out their existence in a half starved state. And to crown all 

free trade is advocated and Factory Commissions are appointed. To the 

guestion whether factory labourers are better off in Japan than in other 

countries. I will reply that the Manchester of the East, as Osaka has been 

styled, is the place where several factories are working for all the twenty-four 

hours in the day. That hardly means that the Mikado and his Ministers are 

cruel and merciless. Only the farce of being sympathetic towards the 

labourers is not enacted in Japan to benefit Manchester and Lancashire. 

Not only are the people for swadeshi articles of use, the Mikado 

himself favours swadeshism. Foreign goods competing with and proving 

| injurious to home trade and the country at large are taxed to the extent of 

ao 60 to 70 per cent. and even more in certain cases. What wonder then if 
C ) the country is permeated with the spirit of swadeshi ? 


The swadeshi ‘spirit in 
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85. The second day of Vaishakh being the birth anniversary of 
Shivaji is regarded as a red letter day in the 

Sie coer anasto he annals of India. The remembrance of that day 
! Shivdii’s bith-day. brings back to us the many happy associations of our 
- Hind Swardjya (67), Past greatness, glory and prosperity. Shivaji came 
25th Apl. into the world to save the Hindu religion and to 
establish a Hindu. Empire; and he achieved ~ his 

object at a great personal sacrifice. For years we had forgotten our duty of 

_ celebrating this eventful day, but the revered Mr. Tilak, reminding us of the 
_ obligations we owed to our national hero, directed us in our duty towards him. 
A si are glad to. note that these” celebrations are not confined to Maharashtra 
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this tribute to Shivaji, we gladden the soul of the departed worthy, and 
créate aspirations in our minds to make the future that lies before us as 
glorious as our past. It would be. a matter of deep regret if Gujardt were 
to fall behind in celebrating the birth anniversary of Shivaji after recognising 
the fact that it owes to him as great a debt as the Maharashtra or any other 
part of the country. We, therefore, exhort our Gujarati brethren to. be 
unanimous in celebrating the auspicious day not only in large towns but 
even in small villages. 


86. The accounts of the Shivaji celebrations this year clearly prove 
.,. that the interest displayed in them by some selfish 
P ree rigs a “rh agitators in the past was hollow. An objection is raised 
gg he ads (L 41), 28th Apl against the promoters of the festival that they make 
, ' use of the sacred name of Shivaji to attain their own 
selfish political ends. The fact that no sooner did clouds darken the political 
sky of the country than the festival became a tame affair, goes conclusively 
to prove the above statement. Now look to the festival, celebrated by 
the Maratha Aikyavardhak Samaj, and see what a vivid contrast it presents 
to an ordinary Shivaji celebration? ‘The latter is based on selfish motives, 
while the former has loyalty at its root. The Shivaji festival is a pure stream 
of honest patriotism, which the Extremists have sullied by washing in it the 
dirty linen of their selfishness. However, it will never become the Marathas to 
forget the saintly and animating ¢ personality of Shivaji, and it behoves them to 
direct the festival into a proper Channel. 


87. Itisa matter for gratification that the Shivaji celebrations at 
various places in ‘the Presidency passed off quietly, 
Shivaji celebrations In and without any hitch. Had it not been for the dis- 
gy eR * (4d). 29th approbation of such festivals by Government officials 
oo sacle and the mourning ‘of the people for their deported 
ii leaders, this year’s celebrations would have been the 
means of diffusing joy and satisfaction amongst the masses. The very 
mention of the name of Shivaji makes the hearts of the people of Maharashtra 
vibrate with sympathy, buf under the present circumstances they have to 
restrain their feelings. For the present if these celebrations help only to keep 
the memory of our national hero green among us and to remind us of our 
present situation, they will have fulfilled the object for which they have 
been inaugurated. 


88. In view of the fact that our esteemed leaders are thrown into 
prison and our boys are deprived of their former 
liberty, we were afraid that this year the Shivaji festival 
Pe nyt ee would not be celebrated with as great enthusiasm 
as before. But our fear proved quite unfounded. 
The reports from various piaces about this festival show that it is no longer 
possible to quench the people's ardour in this matter, in spite of one-sided 
Police reports and the incarceration of some leading spirits among us without 
proper grounds. It is true that Government ‘servants and schoolboys 
cannot openly attend the festival, but it cannot on that account be said 
that they withhold their sympathy or assistance from it if they are not 
present in the flesh ; they are present in the spirit. The object of the festival 
is to show respect towards our ancestors, and to foster self-reliance 
and devotion to the mother-land. The repressive policy pursued by Govern- 
ment towards the promoters of the festival has no support either in justice or 
morality, but is based entirely on the Police reports. When Government 
realize on whata loose foundation their repressive policy is based, they are 
sure to abandon it at once. It is in our hands to compel them to do so; for 
we have only to keep our acts within the bounds of law and truth. Truth, 
justice and morality are bound to prevail in the end. Perhaps, party-spirit 
may now have blinded the officials and led them to adopt a repressive policy. 
But when we place things before them in their true colours, they will as- 
suredly change their policy. 
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the Conference. If there 
- than they can look after, is that any reason why those who are successful in 

managing their properties should be treated as incapables? What could be 
the motive of this extraordinary wkase, the effect of which must be to reduce 
the number of large, respectable Zamindars, and to increase the number of 
petty khdteddrs more easily submissive to the will of the executive? If the 
intention was to.create a large peasant proprietary, this is surly the-last way 
to go about it. We trust the Commissioner in Sind will be able to take a 
broad view in the matter and speedily set aside the unreasonable orders even 
of a clever Collector.” 
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40. “To our utter disappointment and surprise we have received the news 

of the appointment of Mr. Mirza as the Chairman of 

Comments on the the School Committee.......... We expected a non- 
appointment of the Chair- official and elected Chairman on’the Committee and as 


man of the School Com- 
tities, Larkina (Sind). such this change can hardly be said to be a step in 
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Sind Patrika (52), 24th the right direction.......... Apart from Mr. Mirza's 
Apl., Eng. cols. being an outsider, he is far junior to others, who can 


with all ‘credit fill the important post of chairman. 
Noris there any dearth of such men in the Municipal Committee already. 
Mr. Lalchand, the foremost pleader of the local Bar, is senior to him as a 
Municipal Councillor and far superior in qualifications. Mr. Mirza is merely 
a Head Master of a local school, who has, if we understand aright, passed only 
6 standards and he is now to conduct the affairs of rival schools to the utter 
humiliation of the graduate Head Master of the A. V. School and his assistants. 
Under the circumstances we fail to understand what claims should justify the 
appointment of Mr. MirZa other than those of his creed.” 


Legislation. 


41. “The Select Committee appointed to consider the Bill to amend 
certain enactments and to repeal certain other enact- 
15 .  _ Claims of the Indian ments, known as the Bill No. 1 of 1909, has presented 
7) i _ Merchants’ Chamber, its report with various amendments from members. 
ie Bombay, to be adequately here are particulars in this Bill which, as we pointed 
represented on the Bom- : . . . 
bay Port Trust. _ out some time back, are specially interesting to 
Oriental Review (11), Indian merchants. These are the provisions relating 
28th Apl. to the constitution of the Port Trust........ Though 
Indian merchants have got large commercial inter- 
ests, their representation on the Port Trust is extremely limited in compa- 
rison with the undue preponderance of the European commercial representa- 
tion. The Select Committee now proposes to increase the number of Indian 
members to four by nomination. But this naturally will tot satisfy the 
Indian commercial community, as nominations will not secure to it adequate 
representation. Again, surely it is unjust that European merchants should 
possess the right of electing such a large number of the Trustees simply because 
they were the first in organising a Chamber of theirs. Now that the Indian 
commercial community has also a representative institution, it is but reasonable 
that it should be given the right of electing some Trustees to the Board. We 
quoted a little while ago from the letter of the Bombay Government to Lord 
Morley to show that Government themselves are convinced of the inability of 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce to represent Indian commercial inter- 
ests, With ‘this statement before‘us we surely expect that the same fairness 
and open-mindedness will be shown in dealing with the question of according 
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representation to Indian merchants on the public bodies of Bombay as was 


done with regard to the question’ of the admission of Indian merchants to the 
Legislative Council.” 


Education. © 


42. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Phenix:—“ You must coe 
tees teak Mel be probably aware of recent instances of breach of oe 
a ig 5 Sind College. discipline, both in our College and Madressa on the (# 
Pheniz (12), 24th Api, Part of students.» You must be also aware that the E 
students in Sind are getting very disobedient 
towards their teachers, so much so that they do not hesitate to indulge in 
practical jokes at their expense. The other day a student of the D. J. 
College threw atoy on the head of a Professor. Recently in the Sind 
Madressa, a Moslem boy went the length of assaulting a high official. 
And I am sorry to say that in both the instances the authorities did not 
take any strong measures. Discipline should be maintained at any cost in 
educational institutions, for the students of to-day will be the citizens of to- 
morrow. I hear that the offending Madressa boy was first rusticated, but 
afterwards admitted owing to the intervention of a high official.” ' 


43. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Praja Bandhu :—“ Boys 
_ studying in Secondary schools get every year, 
Suggestion that Pri- besides summer and winter vacations of pretty long be 
mary school children guration, other holidays such as Christmas, Easter i 
‘should get vacations. a the iii Ty al ati TT ae 
Praja Bandhu (34), %24 the like. 1ese long vacations are altogether 
25th Apl., Eng. cols. denied to boys studying in Primary schools, and 
even during Christmas and Easter holidays they get 
Jeave for only a day or two. The present arrangement may have perhaps 
worked satisfactorily when the boys studying in the Primary schools, 
generally of a very tender age, had not much strain to bear in the form of 
study. But now as all that has changed, and the strain and the worry have 
perceptibly increased, it is, I think, time to make the requisite change in the he ag 
arrangement. Almost all the boys in Primay schools are between 5 and 10 Sica 
years of age, and it is certainly httle short of cruel to make them work hard ae 
practically from year’s end to year’s end without sufficient respite. The 
matter is, indeed, one that needs being inquired into, and while drawing the 
attention to it of the authorities concerned, I trust they will do all that is 
necessary in the interests of children of tender age. ”’ 


Rarlways. 
44, An anonymous correspondent writes to the Sind Journal :—" The 
disregard by the Railway authorities of the com- 
Complaint about the pjaints of the public may be due partly, if not chiefly, 
—— Pg ae to the trust they put in the reports of their Eurasian 
Sind panei (17), 22na ud such other Station Masters. The ways and the 
Apl. demeanour of these conceited, unsympathetic little 
officers towards Indians have often been exposed. 
Most of them pay absolutely no heed to the representations made to them on 
thespot. Nay, they are generally insolentin their replies. Only the other day 
-—on the morning of the 9th April last—an accident occurred somewhere near 
Jhimapir on account of which the up passenger train from Karachi was late by 
five or six hours. Meanwhile, the passengers in the down train from Sukkur 
and Larkana side were unnecessarily detained at tne Kotri Junction for all 
that time. The Station Master would make no arrangement for their carriage 
to Hyderabad though an engine was going thither just then for the Badin 
train. He cared twopence, he said, even for the 2nd class passengers. It is 
men of this stamp that make the administration ofa good Department unpopu- 
lar. Racial domination and pride (or rather conceit) which lie at the bottom 
of the mischief form the greatest danger -to British rule in India. For how 
long can respectable Indians pocket insults from Europeans, genuine and 


spurious ?” 
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foe | the death of R. B. ‘Ranchodlal Chotalal, C.I. E., the adminis- 
he fi . Peay tration of the Ahmedabad Municipality has been 
ne Collector of Alimed- anything but satisfactory, and the Collector was 


‘sad and the “Ahmedabad: justified to a certain extent in passing stringent 


Taner | (23), 29th Apl. him while placing them before the Board, we cannot 


3 % * ehdaor 19) criticisms upon it. However, looking.to his expensive 
ig us Coronation Proposals and the threatening attitude assumed by 
help saying that he went beyond all reasonable bounds 
of fairness in imposing on the poor public of Ahmedabad the unnecessary 


‘burden of a Chief Officer from the 4th grade of Deputy Collectors on 
Rs. 500 and a Secretary on a slightly smaller pay. The Surat and Broach 


Municipalities, just like that of Ahmedabad, engage the services of paid 
Secretaries, and as yet no adverse criticism appears to have been raised 
as regards their administration. To what cause, then, are we to ascribe 
this weakness of the Ahmedabad Municipality ?. Tn our opinion, the real 
cause of the mischief lies in the system of nominating the President, who 
quite naturally, is more anxious to please Government than the rate- 
payers. We think the Collector should have diagnosed this mischief and 
sympathetically helped the Board to arrive at the proper remedy which lies in 
having an elected President. But we fear his biting remarks were due to the 
obstinacy of the Board in declining to adopt his proposals. All the same, we 
would advise the. Ahmedabad public to take a lesson from the bitter but 
effective criticism of Mr. Sladen, and to show itself worthy of its name so that 
there might be no difficulty in granting it the new rights proposed to be granted 
to Municipalities by the Government of Sir George Clarke. [The Coronation 
Advertiser, on the other hand, praises the step taken by the Collector, but 
severely criticises the conduct of the President, especially his proposals of 
creating some special seats on the Board for the Muhammadans and of 
recasting the whole system of the election wards. ‘The paper expresses grave 


doubts as to the origin and motives of these proposals. | 


46. “To the outside observer it must no doubt be amusing at times 
Sami-Sdnj (84), 28th to see a valiant official like Mr. Collector 
Apl., Eng oe Sladen chiding the civic fathers of so important 
ee a. a place as Ahmedabad, just as if they were a set of 
school-boys fond of playing truant and neglecting their work. But it cannot 
be so to the poor Councillors concerned, and we shall say that nothing 


could be more demoralising than the adoption of such a tone by 


a responsible official towards a public body. Even granting that all 
Mr. Sladen said against them was true and justified by facts, still it was 
making altogether too high-handed a use of the power and authority vested 
in him to treat these representatives of the people in the way he did.” 


47, An anonymous correspondent of the Gwardt writes :—The manage- 


Re ey, ment of a Municipality is a public trust which 
kore Moa Soi eens “" ought to be faithfully discharged. Though Govern- 
Gujardt (66), 24th Apl. ment may appoint an official for this purpose, the 
vee ~~ people have aright to know how their money is spent. 

With regard to the Dakore Municipality the case is otherwise. When the 
general meetings of this Municipality are held, even respectable citizens 
taking keen interest in the Municipal affairs are not allowed to sit in the 
meeting hall. An instance of this kind happened on 11th March 1909, when 
some respectable persons who went to see how the proceedings were carried 
on in the general meeting had to return home with blank faces. The gates 
of the Municipality were closed against them. Do Government mean to 
initiate us into local self-government in this way? Can ever friendly relations 
be created between the officials and the people in this fashion? And have not 
the people a right to know how their hard-earned moneys are spent ? 
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Native States. 


48. Sedition has been traced at last to Gwalior. The exact nature of 

BA , the offence committed by those arrested is not yet out. 
seca in, Native They are said to have carried photographs of anarchists 
~~ Rdshtramat (44), 30th and other objectionable documents with them, and 
Apl. ak we hear that they are to be prosecuted for being 
found in possession of these. Photographs of 


anarchists, and lectures of Bepin Chandra Pal, Aravindo Ghose and 


Tilak are treated in British territory and Native States of late 
as sufficient evidence: to prove the guilt of accused persons. We 
do not mean to say that much weight is attached to such evidence 
in sedition trials. But what we wish to point out is that it is no 
evidence at all. We do not see why the Police should treat the 
possession of pictures and lectures openly sold in the market as 
good evidence against a person accused of sedition. We have had enough 
of sedition trials in British India. A stranger would understand by ‘ sedition 
in Native States’ sedition committed against Native Rulers. But the 
fiend of sedition seems to pursue the British Governmentonly. A few months 
ago, the Indore Durbar deported some persons on bare suspicion of leading some 
agitation against the British Government without waiting to consider whether 


the agitation was legal or illegal. The Native States are ahead of the British 


in some respects. The Shivaji festival is celebrated in Bombay, but is 
prohibited at Indore. The Gwalior State would do well not to imitate the 
Indore Durbar in these matters. 


49. The tale of the oppressions committed by the officials of the Idar State 
during the attachment of Bamanwada village, which 
Alleged oppression prac- ig the estate of the Thakor of Titoi, is heart-rend- 
-tised by Idar State officials jing, The inhabitants of that village were mercilessly 
a De oy ee beaten and forced to supply the whole host of 
KAthidedr and Maki officials with milk, fuel, etc., free of cost. Conscious 
Kdntha Gazette (73), 25th Of immunity from any adverse consequences inasmuch 
Apl. as the ‘T’hakor of Titoi had incurred the = dis- 
pleasure of His Highness the Maharaja of Idar, 
these officials acted as they liked. If conduct of this kind is disregarded by the 
British Government, it will drive the villagers to take the extreme course of 
leaving their village for good. Again, Government are bound to protect the 
interests of the Thakor of Titoi and his subjects by article XVI of the 
treaty made by him with the British Government. No doubt Government show 
great liberality of spirit in not interfering in the affairs of a First Class Native 
State like Idar; but when this liberality is thus abused, it is their bounden 
duty to show, both in the interests of the people and for the sake of justice, 
that they can bring to book this sort of conduct. The lives of the 
people in the Idar State and its dependencies will not be safe, if Gov. 
ernment were to disregard these oppressions, considering only the prestige 
of the State and its ruler. His Highness the Maharaja has nothing to: do 
with the miserable state of affairs prevailing in Idar. The State wants an 
experienced and capable Diwan to manage it. Prince Daulatsinghji to whom 
His Highness the Maharaja has entrusted the management of the State, wants 
to have his own way, and the Diwan Mr. Radha Krishna, educated as he is, 
is unable to manage the State affairs satisfactorily. The result is that the 
peopie suffer from oppression and injustice which the British Government 
aione can check. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


*50. ‘“ The third session of the Kolaba District Conference was a success. 
: __ In our last issue we gave an account of the first 
Proceedings of the third qay’s proceedings.. The other days witnessed a 


cae Zilla Sabha at decent programme of work. Among the subjects 
Mahrdtta (9), 2nd May. covered by the resolutions were Arbitration Courts, 


Swadeshi and Boycott, National Education, Agricul- 
tural Credit Societies and a United Congress. Attempts were made to intro- 
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down the Co: ference by Conventionist rules, 
no avail. A Ss was passed to the effect that 
tes from: the Dis ick ba boas to any sectional Congress, but: to a 
vongress only. ‘This, resolution is sign ificant in view of the necessity 

: nt ig feli in a quarters to: have a males assembly and to present a 
to ( jovernment i in these troublous times. Ata time when the 
y is moving heaven and earth to ‘ partition ’ the whole of educated 


Li. Oy mm ting the Moderates against the Nationalists, and the Muham- 
ae mad ne against the Hindus, it would only seem proper, nay imperatively 
nec ssary, to keep up the national and political unity intact: We hope out 


‘thisguided countrymen will realise the significance of the moment, and will 
not b 


3 Slow in recovering the lost ground.” 


| 51. A meeting of the Roha Taluka Sabha was held in Mr. Abdsdheb’s 
wada onthe 16th of April 1909. On the 17th ins- 


Public meetin s of the 
Téluka Sabhac’ 3 Aga tant, the Nagothna Petha Sabha was formed. 


Mr. Tamhankar had specially gone to Nagothna 

— + aga to organise it. On the 18th instant, a meeting of 
Sudhdkar (154), 24th - : . 

Apl. the Alibag l'aluka Sabha was held in Shrimant 


Angre’s Moti Bag, Mr. Gharat presiding. The ques- 
tion of revenue receipts was ‘discussed. On the 20th instant, a meeting of the 
Pen Taluka Sabha was held, Mr. Dev being in the chair. ‘A. resolution was 
passed hoping for the safe ‘return from jail of Mr. Mandlik, Editor of the 
Vihdrt. The following topics, viz., Reforms, Agricultural Banks, and ‘l'em- 
perance, were discussed. Forest grievances were also dwelt upon. The 
meeting was sparsely attended. 


o2. Mr.8.K. Damle, editor of the Rashtramat, in the course of his speech 
: delivered at Baroda on the occasion of the local 
Mr. 8. K. Damle’s Shivaji celebration, said:—We are unfortunately 
_— ' a A 3 ie deprived of the benefit of the stirring eloquence of 
‘ a alte (44 "O8th persons who lectured here on the last Shivaji festival 
Apl. ; Those high souls are now incarcerated. The time is 
so critical that inexperienced persons like myself have 
to come forward to perform this duty. Some of the Native States have 
condemned the Shivaji festival as seditious. In Indore, to utter Shivaji’s name 
loudly is acriminal offence. The question 1s raised in some quarters that if there 
is nothing new to be said on these occasions, why celebrate the festival at all ? 
My answer is that the object of the festival is to draw closer the bonds of 
social unity and teach people to acquire national virtues. The question whether 
Shivaji was an incarnation of God is a controverted one. “Western philosophers 
say that circumstances make the man and that Shivaji was a person of ability, 
who rose to prominence on account of the circumstances in which he found 
himself. We find that Shivaji did not fall a victim to his environments, 
but he shaped them so as to ccnform to his own will. Mere virtues do not 
make a man great; for in that case, Jaising who captured Shivaji and 
brought him to Delhi must also be called a great man; but no one celebrates 
Jaising’s birthday because he turned traitor to his countrymen and sided 
with the Moguls. The sentiments of patriotism had taken deep root in the 
mind of Shivaji from his boyhood, and he never bent his head before aliens, 
viz., the Muhammadans. In the beginning he was looked upon as a fanatic, 
but his character soon stood revealed in its true aspect. English historians 
write that Shivaji was a murderer, a free-booter and a rebel. We find that 
partiality is almost ingrained in their blood. They whitewash even the palpable 
vices and inhuman acts of the heroes of their own country. Apart from 
Shivaji’s patriotism, his moral character was unimpeachable. In short, he was 
an incarnation of God, and we can derive many lessons from his life. 


038. The Arwnodaya publishes the speech delivered by Mr. L. B. 
Bhopatkar on the occasion of the Thana Shivaji 

Lecture by Mr. L. B. Celebration, of which the following is a summary :— 
Bhopatkar before the Qur present condition is very critical; the double- 
Shivaji anniversary edged sword of sections*124A and 153A of the Indian 
nae rines sya 02) 96th Penal Code is hanging over the heads of journalists ; 
Apl. wai the Risley eircular is dogging the foot-steps of school- 


» boys. But we must not be daunted by it and sit 
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quiet, Every. man  shoala’ keep. somé goal in view. “Our saints déclare that 


wisdom lies in securing moksha or final beatitude. But in my opinion that 


is not sufficient. For, as Ramdas says, politics must go hand in hand with 
devotion to God. Politics includes the theory’ and system of Government, the 
idea of nationality, the principle of national advancement, patriotism and 80 
forth. India promises to grow into a nation gradually. If she is to be a 
nation, she must be able to boast of truly living people. National life in 
India became extinct about 1800 or 1818, but was restored in 1905. A country 
does not become a nation by merely having a population of human beings, 


unless that population is welded together by unity, which is effected by some 
common idea. Such a common idea arose in this country in 1905, the year 


of the partition of Bengal. Itis the duty of Government to protect the lives 
and property of the people and foster the growth of the idea of nationality 
among the latter. In all parts of the world a controversy is going on as to 
what system of administration should be adopted by Government. At first 
absolute monarchy was in vogue, but the principle of the “ Divine right of Kings ” 
became distasteful to the people, and thus there arose the oligarchical form 
of Government, which also in its turn gave place to the democratical system. 
All nations in the world are showing a “tendency towards this kind of rule. 
How can India alone be an exception to this? India will at least follow 
China, Japan, Turkey, &c., and cannot be prevented from doing so by any 
human power. ‘To become a nation, we must, like Turkey and Je apan, acquire 
excellent religious and moral education, and when this is done, love of the 
country will naturally follow. 


*54, “The birthday of Shri Shivaji Maharaj, founder of the Mah- 
ritta empire, was celebrated with great enthu- 

Shivaji Celebrations in giasm all over the Maharashtra.’ At Sholdpur, in Mr. 
the Presidency. Chakradev’s Wada and in the temple of Ndgaresh- 
Mahratta (9), 2nd May. i»arq the birth-day was celebrated, singing, Puran, 
and lectures forming part of the programme. 

At Baroda, in the Wada of Mr. Madhavrao Pawar, contractor, Mr. Shinde 
delivered an address and Mr. Pawar delivered a lecture in connection with 
the celebration. The day was also celebrated in a tent‘ pitched near the 
Khanderao Market, where Mr. Damle, editor, Rashtramat, delivered a lecture 
and prayers were offered to the Almighty for the release of public leaders who 
are imprisoned or deported by Government. At Wai there were wrestling 
matchés. At Pen, songs were sung, essays were read, and Puran preached, 
the Police being present to take down notes. At Yeotmal, the day was 
celebrated, in Mr. Gadre’s house, when policemen were present. At Darwha, 
speeches were recited by young men, a national song was sung, and a lecture 
was delivered by Mr. Thatte, pleader. At Amraoti (Berar) Mr. Shamrdo 
Deshpande spoke on the necessity of celebrating the birth-day of Shivaji and 
remarked that the celebration was as necessary as the Shrddha ceremony 
performed by a son in connection with the annual ancestral worship of his 
deceased father, and that the displeasure of Government officers ought not to 
deter people from doing their duty. At Satara, athletic exercises, music 
and advice regarding Temperance formed part of the programme. At: Dhar- 
war, Messrs. Limaye, Shahne and Bhadkamkar delivered lectures, and there 
was Kirtan. At Kalyan, under the presidency of Mr. Tatyastheb Gokhale, 
Mr. Nene, pleader, delivered a lecture. There were Purdn, Kirtan and 
athletic feats exhibited by Bapusingh. At Palaspe, people expressed their 
sorrow for the absence-of Mr. Tilak from Maharashtra and prayers were 
offered to the Almighty for his release. At Bilaspur, there was Bhajan and 
Kirtan. At Deulgaon-Raja there was Kirtan. At Jamgaon, the day was 
celebrated in the compound of Bhaskarshet. There was also a procession 
in which portraits of Shri Ramdas, Shri Shivaji and Mr. Tilak were 
carried with great delat and honour. At Kelshi, Messrs. Narayanrdo Ghaisas, 
Gangadharpant Ghaisis, Ganpatishastri Ghaisas and Ganpatrao Joshi 
delivered spseches. The spsakers advised their audience to stick to 
swadeshi and boycott. At Dhond, there were wrestling matches, Kirtan 
and procession. ‘The Mahratia Sabha celebrated the day, when Mr. 
Sitaram Keshav made an introductory speech and Mr. Krishnaji Arjun 
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ao. Mr. D.B . Kalelkar, B. A. in the course of his lecture at the Shivaji 
Sak wie et celebration at Belgaum said :—‘ We have to conquer 
“ Réshtramat (44), 27th the whole of the world on the strength of our 
Bees i. panne principles. We-want men who will lay down their 
ee a he OE ee lives for the sake of principles. We had such 
oe men during Shivaji’s time, and these men maintained the swardjya 
a founded by Shivaji even after his death. When the nation becomes possessed 
i of virtues, swardjya will of itself come to us. Nobody need beg for it, nor is. 
2 it to be had for the mere begging. Men who hanker after titles can achieve 
nothing. They will worship the rising sun and desert a sinking ship. 
Mavalas helped Shivaji and not More and Ghorpade. Swardjya is not 
to be found in noble mansions but in lonely cottages. Therefore, we should 
: educate the masses. We should prepare their minds. We should train men 
oe who would be ready to die for the sake of ther principles. Mr. Deshpande, 
. 8 who followed Mr. Kalelkar, said:—‘ For the last six months a search is 
ae being made for bombs. But ; in spite of it, Mr. Kalelkar has made preparations 
ae to enlist the sympathies of the world. T appeal for public help in aid of the 
a , Ganesh Vidyalaya, which boasts of men like Mr. Kalelkar on its staff.’ The 
) appearance of Mr. Deshpande after a long absence on the public platform was 
ae greeted enthusiastically by the audience. 


. SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
: Secretariat, Bombay, 6th May 1909. 
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The Bombay Government's reply ‘to the Jain Graduates’ Association 
ie with regard to Jain representation ee 
ee: ee - Shivaji celebration: Comments on the conduct of some Théna pleaders 
= , who kept themselves aloof from the local — Se ee ee 
ae Sind : Cireuiation of seditious leaflets in — ee , 6 ; 
cua Swadeshi and Boycott : 


Exhortation by Gujarati ladies to their sisters to be true swadeshis , 57 
oe : Exhortations to the Nationalists to continue the boycott movement. 58 
- Temperance : Alleged futility of the — propaganda in India and an exhorta- 
on tion to— preachers to direct their energies towards teaching 
a patriotism to the people , ‘ ; ° ; , : 6 


eS ; | Education— 
be | Society for the spread of the English language among the Moslems . 
| Municipalities eho ds 
- Comments on the City Improvement Trust’s reply to the memorial of miill- 
ae hands praying for sanitary chawls. fos pos er .62&638 : 
ae ) Native States— 
Comments on the appointment of native administrators of the Porbundar 
| ae Se State. © ; * . s & ? " ® ° e ® * * 64 
i . Intelligence extracted from the Press— 
Mie Mii Account of a meeting of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha to congratulate 
ee Arabindo Ghose on his acquittal .-. pe og I 
i Rate ‘Reproduction in the Bhdrat of a letter of complaint from an U. P. news- 
a ) paper " ; ; : ’ : ; 68 
a | Shivaji celebrations in the Presidency —-— >. - ; .. oO 


Swadeshi kirtan in Ahmedabad . ; ; : : 67 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As it stood on the Ist April 1909.) Past i0h 


a BC ; 
No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. —" 
, | ; As 
ENGLISE. : 
1 | Bombay East Indian .:.| Bombay... ...| Weekly... ...| d.d.de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... -... 800 ' 
: 2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona... ~—....| Daily: =... ~~... Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 52 ... ... 600 
can Herald. ; 5 
83 | Hast and West... ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly ... .... Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Pdrsi;} 1,000 
55. 
4 Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. ... ...| Weekly... _—...| KmAkshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma-| 500 
drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of; Do. ste vast Oe or .../ Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. 55, 
6 Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. see ...| Monthly... ... John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....| 1,000 
| : | 
7 | Karachi Chronicle oo] BATACHT ... ooo] WOOREY © Sas ...; Chainrai Bakasréi ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 500 
8 | Kathidwar Times... ...| Rajkot =... ~——...| Daily ..  ese/ Jammadas Mahashankar Buch; Hindu} 200 
(Lohana) ; 28. 
9 | Mahratta Sih ..-| Poona sas ..| Weekly... ... Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A.;} 1,000 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 36. 
10 | Muslim Herald... .--| Bombay ... »--| Daily sei ...| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| | | Muhammadan ; 35. 
| | 
11 Oriental Review ... oes}. S00 ite .--| Weekly... ...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 eve 700 
12 Phenix ..  ...  «..{Kardchi ... _...| Bi-weekly ..._...| Jdffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ;55...| 850 
. 13 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ne w»-| Daily ‘ei mal Kaéwasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 see ai 400 
and Military Gazette. | 
| 
14 | Purity Servant... ..-| Bombay... .-.| Monthly ... ..-| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250 
man ; 32. . | 
15 , Railway Times ... ian ee es o--| Weekly... vee) John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...! 1,200 
| . | oa: 
16 | Sind Gazette gs ...| Karachi... ‘oak ai ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; Kuropean;44_... eae! 500 
17 | Sind Journal ... _ ...| Hyderabad alo De. © «| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
| (Amil) ; 42. | 
18 | Sind Times ies -+o| Karachi . ... ...-| Bi-weekly ... .- _Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
| ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. : | 
19 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar ---| Bombay... «| Daily wes .... Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi - 40 2 1,500 
20 Apakshapat sien ---, Surat ag cnel WOOMLY acs ...| Bai Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha-. 500 
diali; Parsi ; 30. 
21 A'rya Prakdsh __... ---| Bombay _... at ae va ..., Maganlal Rajaram Vyas; Hindu (Rrah-'|. 1,000 
min) ; 41. : 
22 | Broach Mitra __... | Broach ... sso Do, ove ...| Trikaml4l Harindth Thékor ; Hindu (Bréh- 375 
| ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
28 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad | Do. ve ...| Narotamdds Pranjiwandds Shethna; Hindu) 1,000 
| (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
| 
24 | Deshi Mitra ++. eve} Surat “a. wa ok .». «| Maganlal Kik&bhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 
| nia) ; 37. 
25 | Gujarati ...  .« | «| Bombay ... «| Do. vs azs| _IGhchh4r4m Surajraém Desdi; Hindu (Surti) 8,500 
Bania) ; 55. 
26 | Gujarat Mitraé ... | Surat SCOEEERR Bee w+ vee} Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 ...  ... 700 
27 | Gujarati Punch ... .».| Ahmedabad sot OO ses ...| Somal4l Mangald4s Shah; Hindu (Mesri| 2,300 
fg ete Bania) ; 31. | 
28 | Hindi Punch... ~~...) Bombay... «| Do. see eve} Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyér ; Pérsi; 50... 800 . 
299 | Jdm-e-Jamshed ... soe} Do. ae «e| Daily wis ...| Pirozsh4h Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi; 4,400 
: 34. 
. 80 Kaiser-i-Hind “eee ee Do. eee eee Weekly eee eee Framji Oawasji Mehta > Parsi > 60 eee ee 2,000 . : 3 : 
31 Kathiawar News eee tee Rajkot eee eee Do. eee eae Jamshedji Frém}i ; Parsi : 44 eet eee 900 . : i 
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oo} B@TOdA =. oa 
.»»| Surat ee sis 
| 39 '|DnyénodayA .... ...|Bombay ...... 
ey 40 |Dnydén Prakésh ...  ...)Poona ... 3... 
41 | Dnyén Prakdsh ......| Do. heres ee 
a 49 |InduPrakish 4... ...| Bombay... ... 
te 48 | NativeOpinion ...  ...| Do. kt aes 
ie Mie. uc a Bene e. 
: : 45 | Subodh Patrika ... sce] Os ia he 
: 46 | Sardesdi Vijaya ... ...| Sdwantvadi __.. 
: : . ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. : 
47 | Echo ‘ie ae .-.| Bombay “i on 
48 | O Anglo-Lusiténo... ...| Do. ne se 
ANGIO-SINDI. 
MP Alege. ves vet Beavhehi (ind)... 
: 50 | Laérkdna Gazette... ...| Larkana (Sind) ... 
51|Muséfr ...  ... _ ...| Kardchi (Sind) ©... 
52 | Sind Patrika we sew | Ludrkdna (Sind)... 
| | 53 | Sind Shewak ...._—....| Naushahro Feroze 
3 (Hyderabad, Sind). 
54 /Sindhi ..... ... _...| Sukkur (Sind)... 
ee 55 |Gookhree.... ...  «..| Karéchi (Sind)... 
i: - AnGtLo-TELEGU. ' 
A ; 56 | Andhra Patrika ... ...; Bombay ... —... 
co ENeuisH, Mara’rar anp 
ee. GUJARATI. 

[2s @7 | Baroda Vaal. ... ..., Baroda... ... 
ree Walia :.  ..| Do... 
he Enauise, Porrocurse 
a thie i; ~. |Bomkey .. 
ee ee 


7 
eee 


eee 


eee 


Jamnadas Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 
Jehdngir Sordbji Toleyérkhan ; Parsi; 94 ... 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Brah- 
man); 381. 


Byramji Furdonji Marzban ; Parsi ; 70 
Rustamji Narsarwanji Vaétcha-Ghaéndhi ; 
Parsi ; 43. 

Manekl4l Ambardm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
Sa Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. J. E. Abbott. 


(1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. do. 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Ddémodar Sdavldram 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 


Sitaram Keshav Damle, B.A., 
(Chitpaéwan Brahman) ; 32. 


LL.B. ; 


Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ;. 30. 


Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; (Goud 
Brahman) ; 35. 


J. ©. F. D’Souza ; Goanese ; 40 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhén Ghuldm Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 


Premchand Isardds Bijla4ni ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
24, 


Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ... 


bo 
Qe 


Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) 


Tolaram Menghraj 
Virumal Begréj ; Hindu (Kurseja) 


.Jamatmal Lalchand ; 37 


Kashinath Nageshwar Rao; (Madrasi Brah- 
man); 40. 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Dahyabhai Kasandés Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41, 


R. Naronha ; Portuguese ; 35 eee 


Kazi Ism4il Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 45. 


ewe 


1,200 
4,200 


4,200 


700 


1,000 


Name of Publication. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


apes eet 


Gusara’tI—continued. | 
61 | Bharat Vijaya... a Baroda... ooo] Weekly = as. .f Fivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolékia} About 
Brahman) ; 28. 500 


62 | Bombay Samachar ..-| Bombay ... »»-| Daily one és gerd Maénekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
| | | | Parsi ; 41. an 
63 | Broach Samachar ose] DEORGR aes -..| Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 as 400 i, 2 | 


64 | Cutch-Kesari ‘sa ...| Bombay... sect: 10s ie «| Danii KC Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal] 1,500 e) 
| | Bania) ; 33. | 
65 | Din Mani... oe eco] DYORCN — > eve osel DOs rae ...| Nathalal Rangildas (Bania). 200 is 


| : 
66 | Gujarat... ie ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...! Do. si ...| Hulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
Bania) ; 23. 


67 | Hind Swarajya ... .-| Bombay... aad 2s er ...| Haraklal Javerchand Shd4h Shrawak;} 1,000 . 
| 


| (Bania) ; 22. 
68 | Hind Swarajya ... --] Surat ie cat iss ...| Chunilal Mulji Shah; Hindu (Khadaith} 2,500 
Bania) ; 25. ! 
69 | Islam Gazette... ..-| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. Bee ...| Lbrahim Daud; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). < 
70 | Jain Vijaya ae »-.| Bombay... oost  s seu ...| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimali 1,000 

) Bania) ; 27. 


71 | Kaira Times ‘va ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. ‘se ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shrévak Bania) ; 300 


28. 
72 | Kaira Vartaman ... ...| Kaira ove ocd Ba re ...| Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 
| 56. 
73 | Kathiawar and Mahi) Sadra ee seat Dey see .--| Motilal Chhotdélal Vyds; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. 7 Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
74 | Kathiadwar Samachar ...| Ahmedabad sal: (DOs ie ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
, (Brahman); 46. © 
75 | Khabardar ses ...| Bombay ... al. LD. ee ..| Abdul Vahed Haji Gulam Muhammad 500: ie 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. as 
76 | Loka Mitra v4 isa): iKa ---| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru  Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 ee 
‘ Hom}ji, B.A.; Parsi; 41. a 
77 | Navsari Patrika ... esa] RONOGER dus e+} Weekly... .»-| Harivallabhddés Pranvallabhdds Parckh ; 500: | ; i 


Hindu (Bania) ; 34. o| 
78 | Navsdri Prakash ... a} SO “re ee} Do. ae ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 i 


79 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad of DO or ...| Nceorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 950 

go | Praja Mitrs §.. ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-Weekly... _...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch| 275 i 
Brahman) ; 39. : 

§1 | Praja Pokar ee is Surat ses e«-| Weekly... .»-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 .... vis 475 | 

82 | Rajasthan and Indian} Ahmedabad “oot OO, .. «| Hirdldl Vardhamd4n Shéh (Visa Shriméli] 1,500 

: Advertiser.:  -. | Bania) ; 28. 

‘ 

83 | Samalochak - ...| Bombay ... ee-| 1 ri-Monthly ...| Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati 500 
Brahmin) ; 43. 

84 | Sami Sanj... jis vat De ‘ee it DOS ...| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi;| 1,600 


33. 
85 | Satya Vakta ass -»-| Do. vee ...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal MHarivithaldds; Hindu (Das 550 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. | | 

86 | Shakti vee see -+| Surat ooo . eee Weekly... he Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu} 1,200 | if 
, (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. } ie 


§7 | Shri Sayaji Gazette | Baroda. os. ed ae, ae ...| Maganlal Bhawnagri ; Madb Bania; 40 ...| 1,000 ft 
gg | Surat Akhbar... 
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Do. eee -*e| Do. dis .»-| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 or 300 


89 | Swadesh Mitra... sos] ABPACOL 4.0 iat oo i ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 .., 300 ; 


90 | Vande Mataram ... | Baroda os. e+-| Do. ‘we ...| Nanalal Chhotalal Shroff ; Hindu (Bania) ; 900 
25. | 
91 | Vasant ... «. «| Ahmedabad | Monthly ......| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
LL.B.; Hindu. 
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92 |Bhérat ... . | | Bombay ...  ...) Weekly ... «| Gauri shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ;} 400 a] | 
|: ae in 

93 |Shri Dnydnsigar Samd-| Do. ...  ...| Fortnightly ...| Janakprasid Laboor4m; Hindu (Kanya- 300 | 
char. kubja Brahman) ; 81. oh 


94 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do. wi oo] Weekly... ...| Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brahmin) : iy ; 
char. 40, api 
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-KANARESE. | | ; : i. 
95 | Digvijayd ... oe .--| Gadag (Dharwar) ...| Weekly ... ...| Shankrépa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindv 150 & 
: . (Devang) ; 40. 
96 | Kannad Kesari ... __--.| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do, wee —s s| Bindu. Nérdyan Mutalik Desai; Hinduj 1,C00 
: (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 86. 7 
97 ,Karndétak Patrd , and) Dhirwir ... ...) Do. w+ ~~ ve] K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 600 
Chandrodaya. . man); 25. | 
7 . 
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ee 


105 


106 


| Kumtha Vritt 


Bhala 


eee 


Bhagwa Zenda 
Belgaum Samachar 


Chandrakant 


Chandrodayi 


Chikitsak 


Dharma 


Dharwar Vritt ... 
Dinbandhu 
Dnydn Chakshu 
Dnyaén Sagar 


Hindu Punch 


Itih4s Sangraha 
Jagadadarsh 
Jagad Vritt 
Kal... 


Kalpatarn ... Se 


Kamegar Samachér 
Karmanuk... 


eec¢ 


Khabardar 


Khandesh Samachar 


Khandesh Vaibhav 


G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréb- 
man); 42. 
vhs Ses Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar;. Hindu 700 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 
ae o»| Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu) 250 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
dae | Gaurishankar Ramprasad ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
Brahman) ; 44. 
ooo TOANA vee ..-| Weekly... ..-| Dhondo Kashinéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 600 
| pawan Brahman) ; 26. 
...| Dhulia (West Khén-| Do. ws «se| Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur-' 500 
desh). vedi Brahman) ; 53. : 
--.| Ratndégiri ... ‘tel DOs bi ...| Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 400 
31. 
.--| Poona ve ...| Published thrice a} Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 6,000 
month. Hindu (Karhada Brdhman) ; 32. : 
...| Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chit- 700 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. | 
.--| Belgaum ... | Weekly... ...| Hari Bhikaji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 275 
man); 44. | 
.-.| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. ove ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu: 100 
| (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 42. | 
..-, Chiplun (Ratna-' Do. ies cau Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan, 150 
giri). Brahman); 44. | 
»--| Belgaum ... e Do. “ee ...| (1) Abaéji Ramchandra Savant; Hindu 800 
| (Maratha) ; 48. | 
...| Wai (Satara) . | Fortnightly ...| Kashindéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 1,506 
Brahman) ; 45. | 
---| Dharwar ... ..| Weekly . ... | §. H. Shéhane; ; Hindu (Karhada Bréh- 450 
man, ; 33. 
--.| Bombay ... ‘is Do. ne ...| Vitbal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; Snel, ge 
...| Poona ii sna: Bee “a ...| Waman Govind Saépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Brahman) ; 50. 
.--| Kolhapur ... ro Ge: 8 ae ...| Vishnu Vithal Prompt ; Hindu (Sareawat 300 
| Brahman) ; 
ooo} TRAND —s_ avs week Bae me ...| Krishnaji Késhinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit 8,000 
| pawan Brahman); 42. 
-.| Bombay vee oof 0. eee ...| Dattatriya Balvant Parasnis ; Hindu| 1,000 
oa (Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. | 
.... Ahmednagar ae ge 3 soe ...| Kashinaéth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Bréhman) ; 55. | 
-.| Bombay... cog) LOO res ...| EB. F. Gordan & Co. | 500 
eee] POOMM — oe «| Do. eee ...| Sadashiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 10,000 
| Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 26. | 
.--| Sholapur ... sot Oe, ia ...| Govind Nardyan Kdkade ; Hindu (Deshasth) 425 
Brahman) ; 51. | 
| Bombay ... sack a waa «| Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu .,., 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. | 
.-.| Poona son ae ae. oe ...| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 4,000 
Brahman) ; 41. | | 
ss] Do. sce ave], Doss wv, ~—swss| Krishna ji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A.;| 20,000 
: Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 36. 1 
-..| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly. (Printed) Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 100 
= Modi charac-| wan Brahman); 21. 
...| Pérola (East Khén- Fortnightly ...|Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindui — 1,000 
desh), (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
---| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly ... «| Yadav  Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 600 
desh). (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
-+-| Kumtha (Kanara) | Do. veo ...| Laxman Baburac Hegde ; Hindu, (Gowd 250 
Saraswat) ; 52. 
eee Belgaum eee bee Do. eee eee Jandrdhan Narayan Kulkarni ; y Hindu $1b 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 82. 
| Satéra ... 4.1 Do, vile ae Regseteantcn Raters lies; ; Hindu (Maré- ¢ 
«| Wai (Batéra) —...|._~‘Do. w+ «se | D&modar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 100 
| | est \. ‘Bréhman) ; 29; * 


No. | Name of Publication, | Where Published Edition. Name, caste and age of Bditor. ep 
MaraTHI—continued, 
132 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay ... ...| Daily sos ee Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hinduj} 1,500 
| ‘ Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 39. 
133 | Mumbai Vaibhav »-|,. Do. iro ves) WOOKIY. . “ove sae Do, do. ...| 2,000 
134 | Mumukshu a“. WE oe a ... «| Lakshuman Raémchandra Padngarkar;} 1,500 
: | Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brdhman) ; 35. 
135 | Nasik Vritt 7 eet ee ge ee .. _ «.| Rangnath Vishnu K4le ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200 
Brahman) ; 24 
136 | Nydya Sindhu... _...| Ahmednagar ..| Do.-  .s — «.-| WAman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman) ; 34. 
137 | Paisa Fund + «| Bombay ... —...| Monthly... _...} Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit-| 100 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
138 | Pandhéri Mitra ... _...| Pandharpur (Shold-| Weekly... ...| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Himdu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
499°] Prabhat... © ss ..| Dhulia (West Khaén-| Monthly .......| Govind Kashinath Chdndorkar, B.4A.,| 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brdhman) ; 35. 
140 | Prabodh Chandrika ~ ...| Jalgaon (East Khén-| Weekly ... _ ...| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth| 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
a Pee sla Oc ». «| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain) ; age 45. | 
en TP ia me a ee ... _ «s.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
| pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
143 | Pratod .... ve ..-| Islampur (Satara)...| Do. ced ....| Wasudev Damodar Mundale; Hindu (Kar- 500 
hada Brahman) ; 30. 
144 | Pudhari_... ‘i ...| Baroda ... ao: Oe, ..» _ eee| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 
145 | Rashtramukh ...  ...| Mahad (Koldba) ...| Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Rdoji Pdélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 75 
| hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
146 | Samdlochak sia .--| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly... ...| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 300 
Brahman) 380 
147 | Saty’ Shodhak ... .-.| Ratnagiri ... ail WORE uni ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu aiiietinai 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
148 | Shivaji Vijaya... ---| Sholapur ... mt Io nae ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
149 | Sholapur Samachar ees| “Do. ‘ve are (aus +S ise ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50 400 
150 | Shri Saydji Vijay ---| Bombay ... el: es sick ...(Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 
Manager being Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
151 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. ose ---| Monthly ... ...| Mahadev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 
1o2 | Shri Shahu ase | Satara... ...| Weekly .... ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
153 | Shubh Suchak .., «| Do. ny wi De. sae ...| Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 2C0 
- (Chitpa4wan Brahman). 
154 | Sudhakar ... oes ---| Pen (Kolaba) acl. 2 ba ..., Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
; ; wan Brahman) ; 50. 
109 | Sudhérak ... vee ---| Poona se | Do. “se ...| Vinéyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu; 1,000 
(ChitpA4wan Bradhman) ; 41. 
156 | Sumant... vee ---| Karad (Satdéra) ...!| Do. des ...| Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 100 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 
man ; 30. 
157 | Vande Mataram ... ..-| Poona gas et 2, ne ...| Hari Raghund4th Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-} 1,400 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
195 | Vichari ... » «4. «| KArwdr (Kdnara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About 
: Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34., 400 
159 | Vividh Dnyén Vistér ...| Bombay ... ...| Monthly... ..-| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni ... 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Sdéraswat Brahman). 
160 | Vrittasér... see evel Wai (Satdra) =... Weekly ... _...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit-| 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
OS a Cee eee eS Camera Gee > .» _ «»-| Nana DAdaéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 500 
- man) ; 42. 
162 
Warkari ... eee ---| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Fortnightly .<.| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 800 
pur). Brahman) ; 35. 
SInp1. 
163 | A'ftdb-i-Sind ove ---| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
Be madan (Abro) ; 24. 
164 | Khairkhéh + +++| Larkhdna (Sind) ...| Do, ....  «..| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) 700 
(Khatri) ; 35. 
165 | Prabhét ... vei ---| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 ... 500 
166 | Sind Sudhar vo»  eee| Karéchi (Sind) ...| Weekly .... ...| Khdnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 
167 | Sind Kesari sees Do, w+ «ee| Chel4r4m Manghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa);} 550 
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see! ees] Weekly... «s.] Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 1,200 
eT | BOE le? Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. | 
Desi co ad ese > ae] Syed. Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 500 , 
es | Muhammadan ; 50. | 
Sub oDos we ts] Dow acess] Munshi Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig;) 1,000 
ye _ of Canpore ; 40, 
ser els Bee he eae ae Leahy . . 
ou wee] Doe ete tee] Dos = wuss] Mushi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi} 500: : 
| Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 
A ge BS ves roi Re Be bis ...| Dawood Ali ; Muhammadan ; 86 baa oes 
1 Do, asi o+| Daily se ..-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Ae oda Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 300° 
174 | Urdu Daily Sih coats Dee Bes aah Do ike ..-| Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad; Khoja;) 1,000: 
vit 38. 
Oo} Gogara’rt anv Hrs. 
175 | Jain de eis ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu) 2,600 
(Shawak Bania) ; 87. 
176 | Jain Mitra “as oe eh i oe see Manthly ats ...| Gopaldds Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ;; 1,000 
38, 
Mara’THI AND Ka’NARESE . 
177 | Chandrika ... eee ove Bagalkot Bijapur) .| Weekly _... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
: Brahman) ; 36. 
‘Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difierent heads which are 
printed in italics. 7 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number(of the Newspaper in the. 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that {adopted in the Official Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (31 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
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proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


No. 3(a) Elphinstonian (English) ; Quarterly. 
No. 15(a) St. Xavier's College Magazine (English) ; Quarterly, 
No. 15(6) Students Brotherhood Quarterly (English) ; Quarterly, 
No. 18(a) Swardj (English) ; Fortnightly. 
No. 48(a) O Goano. 
No. 63(a) Budhi Prakash (Gujarati) ; Monthly. 
The present editor of No. 67 is Purshottum M. Pandit; Hindu, 
No. 68 has ceased to be published. 
No. 119(a) Jagamitra (Marathi) ; Monthly. 
No. 158 (a) Vinod (Marathi). 
No. 170(a) Kashful Akhbar (Urdu), 


~ No. 170(b) Mufid-e-Rozgir (Urdu) ; Weekly. 
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Polities and the Pubic A i me 


oa “There are. two noteworthy poirits in ‘the 5 sieoli ‘of Mr. Balfour é 
and in fact they are the two most’ important’ shafts 
The India Councils r in the armoury ofthe assailants of any reform scheme 
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in Parliament. i: 
which seeks to give greater political rights to the iy 
Bos" — es 9 Wee ay people of India, and as such they deserve some 


notice. In all discussions on matters Indian in 
England, it seems to be taken for granted. that this country is not fit for 
| representative institutions and that it is well-nigh impossible for us even to 
fit ourselves for such a consummation.......... Why a total and perpetual 
incapacity for representative institutions should fs declared, and why 
we should be prevented even from making a beginning in our path 
towards that goal, utterly passes ‘our comprehension. ‘The geographical 
and racial difficulties there are, we readily admit. But are they insuperable ? 
Have they proved insuperable in other countries similarly circumstanced ? — 
Or is there anything inherent in the character and nature of the Indian 
people which is antagonistic to and incompatible with representative 
‘government, so that they are not even to dream of attaining this goal ? 
Sir Henry Cotton pointed out in the Commons that the germ of representa- 
tion was introduced by the Act of 1861 and that it is being slowly developed 
since then. The present Bill is a further extension of the same principle 
which is bound to be further developed in times to come. Mr. Smeaton went 
a little further and said that the elective principle which was observed and 
laid down as a part of the reform measure was not new to India........... The 
village communities which are a feature of this country even at the present 
day, are a proof of the democratic principle which predominated at one time 
here, and that principle would become universal again under the new 
measure. In opposition to what Mr. Balfour had said, Mr. Smeaton 
emphatically declared that the Bill is intended to be a step forward towards 
representative government........... Another misconception in the minds of 
many people in England and also-here is that all agitation for reform in India 
is a selfish agitation of the educated few who want to get honours, 
pelle race and posts for themselves, and that the masses do not care 
for reforms and representative government............ Indian lawyers in 
the Congress and outside seem ..to be an eye-sore to many persons who : 
have persuaded themselves that lawyers and other educated people have — i 
no right to represent the peasantry and the other classes in the land. iF 
My. Joynson-Hicks went the length of saying that ‘the English Civil - 
Servant, who lived amongst the people of India and ruled them and knew 
what they really wanted, was the only man who could effectively represent ’ ; 
the great mass of the Indian community.’ If the Honourable Member had A 
looked around him in the House!of Commons and seen how many lawyers if 
there were in that assembly as representing the masses in England, he. would { 
have hesitated before making such a remark. Indeed, Mr. Keir Hardie 
pertinently retorted that Mr. Joynson-Hicks, who was so hard on Indian 
agitators, owed his seat in the House to his own agitation, and asked him if | fi 
the educated middle classes were not to be trustéd to do justice to the work- ae 
ing classes of India, what right had they to assume that the educated middle i 
classes in England were to be trusted to do justice to the working classes in 
that country ? Prejudices die very hard and this argument of the ‘microscopic 
minority’ of educated Indians being unfit to represent the interests of the 
large class of agriculturists and workers in the field, is one of such prejudices.” 
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2. “Lord Morley’s Bill has at last been accepted by both Houses of 
oa Parliament in a somewhat modified’ form.......... 
8th May P ' The amendment on the question of Muhammadan 
‘ representation in the Commons is said to have been © 

withdrawn, evidently because the Government does not wish to commit itself 
to a cut and dried scheme such as was proposed by Lord Ronaldshay. It 
would have been a strange abuse of Parliamentary control over Indian affairs 
to lay down under an English statute the method of communal selection of 
members to a Legislative Council in India........... The Lords have 
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for the delay in iving th em. what they would, on heretical pos By at se 
appreciate. But this is the result of the recommendation of the Decentralisa- 
-- _ tion Commission and Lord Morley’s decision, rather than of the discussion in 
oe ‘Parliament. q 


8. “The India Councils Bill after having been passed by the Commons 
a was brought for confirmation before the House of 
Oriental Review (11), Lords, which allowed Lord Morley this time to have 
Sth May. | his way in inaugurating a new era in India.......... 
. _ Lord MacDonnell again severely condemned the ill- 
fated Partition. How important this condemnation is as coming from one of 
the ablest Civil Servants is seen by the fact that Lord Morley remarked that 
Lord MacDonnell’s utterance was the greatest ‘indiscretion’ he had come 
ACTOSS since he had assumed charge of the India Office........... The theory 
of ‘ prestige of the Government’ and of ‘settled facts’ hag never perhaps 
done more harm than in this case in which the peace of the whole Empire 
is sacrificed on the altar of this fetish. It would have been a great day for 
the British Empire if even now Lord Morley had thought it advisable to 
adopt the so-called ‘indiscretion ’ of Lord MacDonnell.......... In compensa- 
tion perhaps for the grievous om inflicted by Lord Curzon, Lord Morley 
has given Executive Councils to Bengal and the other Provinces under 
Lieutenant-Governors (we think Lord Curzon was right in so far ag he 
prophesied that all the Provinces would be getting Executive Councils one by 
one). The House of Lords is to be congratulated upon the good spirit shown 
by it in agreeing to Lord Morley’s amendment about the Executive Councils.” 


4, We congratulate Lord Morley on behalf of the Indian public on the 
success that has met his efforts in getting the Reform 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), Bill passed in the Housesof Parliament, We assure 
ae Moy ais Varta- Tord Morley that Indians will be ever grateful to 
| a the British for the concessions granted, After the 
amended Clause ITI passes the Commons about next 
week will be received in India the joyous tidings of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor setting the seal of his approval on the Bill. Our suggestion to 
Indian leaders is to move Government to recognise the day on which His 
Majesty will sanction the Reforms as a public holiday and observe it with all 
‘éclat every year. We will now direct our attention to a mischievous statement 
made in Parliament against which we respectfully enter our protest. It is 
said that the Government of India have become intolerant of and sensitive 
to the interference of Parliament in all Indian matters, It is a matter of 
regret that liberal-minded rulers like Lord Morley and Lord Minto Jend the 
_ weight of their support to a statement which is subversive of the best traditions of 
the great party now in power. Indians like British rule simply because they 
are sure that Parliament will not spare even so exalted a functionary as the 
Viceroy when he happens to be in the wrong. The secret of British rule 
ae in India is to be found in their adherence to principles ot freedom and justice 
NS an irrespective of the persons putting them into practice. Indians have, again, 
eae firm faith that the British Parliament will interfere and do justice whenever 
~ India i is wronged. If Parliamentary interference is checked, the consequences 
in India will be disastrous. The foundation of the loyalty of Indians to 
Britis h rule will be undermined if democratic principles of Government are 
-eatwantabed Then again Indians are advised to throw in their lot not with 
any one of the two parties but recognise both as a ther saviours. We will only 
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‘say that Indians are not slow to see through the game of their advisers. It 
is the Liberal.party that has given such substantial reforms to India. The 
attitude of the Conservatives is one of opposition at all costs to Indian aspi- 
rations. The recent proof of their attitude will be found in the statement of 
their leader, Mr. Balfour, who said that British rule will suffer much if Indians 
are allowed to co- operate with their rulers. Indians have thrown in their lot 
with the Liberal party and pinned their faith to-its great principles as they 
are certain that in the long run their interests will be. safe in the hands of the 
leaders of that party. Their faith in the justice and humanity of the party 
was for a time shaken by the unsympathetic and retrograde regime of Lord 
Elgin and Sir Henry Fowler; but Lord Morley has by his courageous and 
noble policy completely restored their faith. [The Sdnj Vartaman writes :— 
The debate in the Lords at the time of the passing of the Indian Councils Bill 
was of an important nature. We would have liked to see Clause III reinstated 
in the Bill in its original form. The changes which the clause will 
introduce into the machinery of administration are fraught with no unimportant 
issues. ‘The Hobhouse Commission has come to the conclusion that reforms of 
a far-reaching character are a need of the times. We heartily endorse the 
views of the Commission. The Conservatives have done their utmost to 
wreck the Bill, but so far their efforts have been unsuccessful. ‘T'he appoint- 
ment of the Honourable Mr. Sinha has set at rest our fears about the 
Conservatives ard the Lords opposing the appointment of Indians to the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. The Lords want to dictate in all Indian 
matters as they claim superior knowledge of India-and her needs. They gave 
undue importance to Clause III simply to obstruct the path of Lord Morley. 
Their action is like that of the proverbial drowning man who catches at a straw. 
The day on which His Majesty will graciously consent to the passing of the 
Bill will be ared letter day in Indian history. The representatives of the 
people will, it is hoped, wire messages of congratulations to His Majesty, the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy. ‘I'he people of India should observe the 
day as Swardjya Day, as on that day they will have ascended several 
rungs of the ladder of swardjya. ‘The people of India are grateful to Lord 
Morley for having steered his ship clear of ali grave obstacles. | 


9. “News has reached Bombay that a large number of Indians, resident 
in the Transvaal, who have been deported by the 
Appeal to Indians to Colonial Government in a most high-handed manner, 
help the Indians deported will arrive in Bombay on Friday next, and our 
by the Transvaal Govern- information is that though most of them were 
— ) , thriving traders of long standing in the T 1, 
Oriental Review (11), Y1Vvin Yagders Of 10Nng stanaine ll e Yansvaa 
5th May. they will reach Bombay in a destitute condition, as 
they have been deprived of all their means and 
belongings by the Transvaal Government to enable them to defray the expenses 
of their deportation. An appeal has been made to the Bombay Presidency 
Association to make some arrangements for their reception and provision. 
We «o not know what steps this premier political associationin India will take, 
but we are sure the fellow-countrymen of these unfortunate people will not 
allow their appeal to fall upon deaf ears, but that they willrise to the 
occasion and make adequate arrangements for the comfort and support of 
these unfortunate people.” 


6. It is said that people have become dissatisfied with the British 
Alleged injustice and Government, and the reason of itis that the Govern- 
tyranny of the British M™mentis tyrannical. Indians are enticed away to 
towards Indians in the Mauritius and they are cheated there. Insufficient 
‘Mauritius and the Trans- and unwholesome food is given them. Similar 
vaal. = injustice has been done to our brethren in the 

Hind Swardjya (67), Transvaal. Can this not be called the tyranny of the 
énd May. British Government ? Indeed, such oppression as is 
practised upon the Indians in the Transvaal could hardly ‘exist under any other 

civilised Government. Under the circumstances, the British Government 
should pay immediate attention to this affair. When people from every part 
_ of the world inhabit India without any regtrictions upon their following their 

respective professions, is it not wonderful that the Indians in the Transvaal 
should be treated with such injustice and tyranny ? : 
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s6 has.ever been considered to be exemplary in character 
and sterling in its integrity, but the step taken by the 
ssteps Cambridge University in the case of Arabindo Ghose 
ridge must bé said to bea very inferior specimen of such 
- character and integrity. Arabindo Ghose has been for 
months past undergoing a severe, painful and need- 
lessly protracted trial for a political offence which 
awaits proof of the man’s guilt. No conviction has 
POOL ey i | yet been found, no judgment has yet been delivered, 
mo sentence kas yet been passed upon the accused, and yet the Cambridge 
‘University has thought fit to deprive the unjudged man of his degrees 

and thus judge him before his judge and jury have come to any conclusion. 

Jt can,only be styled injustice, inhumanity, contempt of court and mockery 


of so-called University ‘ dignity’ .” 


*8, “Lord Minto’s Government have issued a Press Communiqué 
explaining the real nature of their proposals for secur- 

a ‘epre- ing to Muhammadans adequate representation on the 
Gujardti (25), 9th May, enlarged Councils. This explanation, together with 
Eng. cols. the assurance given by Lord Morley in the House of 
Lords, ought to set at rest all doubts on the subject. 

The Government of India have no intention of departing in any material 
respect from the arrangement outlined in their despatch of which the Special 
Committee of the All-India Moslem League had already expressed their 
approval in February last. They have no desire to make amore extensive use 
of nomination, as has been assumed in many quarters, than is indicated in the 


ae ‘ despatch. Nomination by Government will be a temporary expedient 
mS only........ The Muhammadan community ought now to rest satisfied with the 
= ' double assurance that has been given to them by the Indian Government in 


this country as well as by Lord Morley in the House of Lords. Some Anglo- 
ie Indian papers did not scruple in the least to accuse both of them with direct 
a breach of faith and thus inflame Muhammadan feelings. We know what these 
Pee superior critics would have said if any of the Indian papers had used the 
language they have with reference to Lords Minto and Morley.- But 
what is inexcusable and even a crime in the case oi the Indian press is impar- 
tial criticism in the case of Anglo-Indian papers!’ 


9. “The Press Communiqué issued by the Government of India, in 

order to remove all misconceptions on the subject of 

- Indian Spectator (5), Muhammadan representation, does not add materially 
| 8th May. to our knowledge of the intentions of Government. 
The intentions were plain enough from the despatch 

of October last. Foratime the Secretary of State’s suggestion of mixed 
electorates caused certain doubts, which, however, were set at rest by his 
abandonment of the well-meant, but ill-appreciated suggestion. What 
remained after this stage was the complaint that in certain provinces, not- 

ably in Hastern Bengal, the number of seats set apart for Muhammadans is 

not commensurate even with the percentage of the population, much less with 

the political importance of the community. The answer to that objection is 
contained in an extract from the Viceroy’s telegram which Lord Morley is 
reported to have read out in the House of Lords. It is explained therein that 

the importance of the community cannot be accepted as the sole consider- 

ation in fixing the proportion of representation, but the educational advance- 

ment of the community and the number of seats it can fill up must also be 

a considered. In Bombay and the United Provinces no injustice can be com- 
ee plained of, so far as the number of seats reserved in the Legislative Councils is 
eet concerned, What will be done in the municipalities and the rural boards remains 
to be seen hereafter. There is something in the reason given by Government 
for setting apart a particular number of seats for Muhammadans. It was 
generally believed that this number was so fixed that, added to the seats 
~ Tikely to be secured by Muhammadans in the general elections, the total 
representation might do justice tos the importance of the community. The 
>  .. . Government of India now explain that even without the seats, won in the 
- . general election, the specially reserved seats were intended to secure full 
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justice to the community, in accordance with the pledges given by the 
Viceroy. The most interesting part ot the Communiqué is that which quotes 
a®passage from a letter of the All-India Moslem League to the Government 
of India, to the effect that the Government’s proposals had the virtue of 
linking various class interests together in the rural and other electorates. 
In this letter the exclusive spirit, since exhibited in certain quarters, does 
not seem to have received any prominence.” ~~ 


10. The Reform Scheme is now in its final stage before the local 

. Governments, and this is the proper time for 

The Bombay Gcvern- any class of people to make suggestions in 
ment’s reply to the Jain that connection if they have any. The Jain 
gee oe Soe cota Graduates’ Association has addressed the Bombay 
eaebakinn Governinent to have the Jain community of the 
Bombay Samdchdr (°2), Bombay Presidency recognised as one of the three 
4th May. minor important communities for whom three seats 
have been reserved under Lord Morley’s Scheme. 

Although the number of Jains in our Presidency is comparatively small, there 
can be no question as to the high position enjoyed by them. The community 
has cut a very good figure in commercial and industrial matters, and even 
in educational matters they yield to none except the Parsi community. 
Under these circumstances their demand was quite fair, and it has received 
a favourable reply from Government. ‘his reply cannot but be satisfactory 
to the Jains. [The paper then exhorts the Parsis to make a similar demand 
which, it says, the Government cannot but grant in view of the importance 


of the community. | 


*11.. “The systematic repression which Government practised during the 
course of the last year and more has resulted in 

Effects of Government's absolutely paralysing the public life in the country. 
ae * se quod + Even harmless and absolutely innocent movements 
Sd ektecenct "(44), 19th like swadeshi and the industrial advancement of the 
country are totally disorganised and the leaders of 

the National movement have to confess that the 
forces of repression are too strong for popular movements to contend with. 
The Congress movement has lost “whatever cohesion and strength it possessed 
owing to “internal dissensions which have proved too bitter and acute to 
promptly heal up. The prosecutions and deportations of the most capable 
and trusted leaders of the people have deprived us of proper guidance and 
direction, and the nation is vainly looking forward to the time when the 
scattered force may be again brought together for effective political work. 
The Moderate politicians and loyalists for the time being are wholly engrossed 
in admiring the patent and latent beauties of Morley’s scheme of Reforms and 
they have openly declared that even industrial movements which have for 
their end the uplifting of the nation cannot have their hearty sympathy and 
co-operation. Under these circumstances, one is prone to be very sceptical as 
to whether the spark of nationalistic feeling will be kept bright and sparkling 
under the heap of ashes and other rubbish which for the time being is industri- 
ously dumped over it, to suppress it totally and put it out. During the course 
of about two or three years the nationalistic movement was advancing by leaps 
andbounds. Itmet the first checkin the Punjabin 1907 when Lala Lajput Rai 
was deported. The movement was suppressed and almost stamped out from the 
Punjab by the stern measures of repression adopted by the authorities under the 
guidance of Sir Denzil Ibbetson. But in Bengal, in Maharashtra and in the 
C. P., the movement was making head-way along perfectly constitutional and 
peaceful lines. But in Bengal the authorities tried to arrest its further progress 
by forcing away from it the youthful generation by issuing stringent disciplinary 
circulars in the Educational Department. This led toa fierce clash between 
the agents of repression and the forces of national advacement. ° The collision 
was of more than ordinary severity and the troubles in Bengal which finally 
culminated in secret anarchical conspiracies were the direct result and outcome 
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in trying to. suppress ess. the ‘toxeen ‘of. disorder cad 
an psi ae eee ral and constitutional workers in 
cessarily hustled and made to suffer grievously. 
a oak héra and Madras Presidency were concerned not 
‘enemies of the Ne sacnahies will maintain that the political agita- 
| provinces: ‘was degenerating into lawlessness. But leaders of 
6 swadeshi dajand those: who. had undertaken to carry- temperance 
tatior sto alagicns conclusion had to pay the penalty of their temerity purely 
‘because in Bengal a few bomb outrages had taken place which had driven the 
aut ithorities in that Province well-nigh to desperation. In the Bombay Presi- 
dency, absolutely without any justification for the course adopted, a systematic 
 eisade was waged against newspaper editors and platform speakers, and in 
‘Madras the promoter of a swadeshi Steam’ Navigation Company was 
COAT aaa transported not because We had been guilty of any serious misdemeanour but 
~~ -~~—~—~—:—s&Hecause’the operatives of a millowned by European merchants had struck 
ope work to seek redress of their own grievances and committed excesses when 
they were out of employ. Thus the sins of the few in Bengal redounded on 
many of their countrymen, not because these latter had any way countenanced 
the former, but because the authorities thought that unless they made an 
heroic exhibition of ‘their power the very foundations of the British Empire 
in. India would be shaken by the spread of the anarchical propaganda. 
Properly speaking, there was little anarchy, but in the desperate efforts the 
authorities made in pursuing the phantom of anarchy they only created 
greater unrest and discontent, though to be sure they have succeeded but too 
well in paralysing the whole law-abiding public life of the country.” 


| 12. There is an impression abroad that the silver chains of Govern- 
ment service bind a man hand and foot and leave 

The young Nationalists him no independence of will. But we believe that 
should endeavour to win g man can accept service under Government 


\ the sympathies of Govern- : a 
| ment varvants, Jéhirdare and also discharge his duty to the nation. At 


and Native Chiefs. present Government look solely to their own inter- 
Pudhdri (144), 2nq Sts and Government servants are engrossed with 
May. a the thought of keeping their own posts. The 


people are at the same time acting as they like. Even 

the worst Government officer is not naturally tyrannical. Government sug- 
gest. a policy and the servant exceeds his instructions in carrying it out. 

- The young Nationalists should not decry Government servants as mean slaves 
but induce them to be of service to the Nationalists. After a time, Govern- 
ment servants will come to assist the Nationalists or will at least not obstruct 
their work. Even now, we can point to Government servants who have 
indirectly helped the N ationalist movement to a considerable extent. Simi- 
larly young Nationalists should not harshly criticise the acts of woalthy 
merchants and siwkars. Both these classes have to perform certain social 
functions .and entertain Government officers. The swadeshi movement 

has already brought the wealthy class and the. agitators together, and as the 
mercantile community will be convinced of the utility of the movement, 
they too will readily come forward to encourage its spread. . The young 
Nationalist should also conciliate the aristocracy, viz., the Sardars and Jaghir- 
dars, and enlist their sympathy in the national cause. The Native States are 
holy relics of swardjya and give us an idea of our former glory. Their preser- 
vation is absolutely necessary. It is true that most of them are without any 
at | independent powers. Butin dealing with them we have to bear in mind 
_ +» that the Chiefs have to retain the good-will of the Paramount Power as well 
epee as that of the subject population. They have perforce to do things against 
their will in order to preserve their status and position. The young Nation- 
alists should keep quiet and connive at such acts of the Chiefs. Such an 


attitude will remove the prejudices of the Chiefs and induce them to be of some. 
_ good to the nation. 
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“18. The Government Resolution of 1904, relating to the preservation 

of old historical buildings, has been made applicable 

‘The Alleged intention of to the fort of Raigad, a notice to that effect having 
Government to take over been posted on its gates. A few years ago, a 
the Raigad fort under the jemorial was sent up to the Bombay Government, 


Sarena Pre- requesting their help in the preservation of the fort, 


Vande Mdtaram (157), nd Government were | good enough to promise a. 


9th May. sum of Rs. 5,000 forthe purpose. But during the past 
| three years, the policy of Government has undergone 
a complete change and all popular movements are viewed by them with 
suspicion. Why should the notice not have been communicated to the Press ? 
Surely, it could not have been intended for the gates of the fort to which it 
has been affixed. The public are called upon in the notice to communicate 
their objections, if any, to the notice within onemonth. The affixing of 
the notice at the fort leads us to apprehend that the Shivaji celebration ate the 
fort will ere long bs stopped and the public prohibited even to visit the 
fort. The work of repairing the fort was to be done conjointly by Govern- 
ment and the people, but now Government seem to have changed this plan. 
The repairs to the fort will no doubt be duly executed, but the bureaucrats 
will not fail to enforce the notice stringently and to adopt the usual 
repressive measures regarding access to the fort. ‘I'he people should bestir 
themselves betimes and take measures to ward off the impending danger. 


14. One of the chief merits of the British is their ability to maintain 
their rule and preserve their supremacy. ‘They 

The alleged loss of In- have won the confidence of the Indians as a just 
dian confidence in British nation. As long as this confidence continues un- 


justice. abated, there is no possibility of a breakdown of 
Kal (120), 7th May. British power in India. It will no longer do merely 


to deal even-handed justice as between Indians 
and Indians. Indian confidence in British justice will continue only if the 


rulers hold the scales even between the ruling class and the ruled. The 


bureaucrat is always short-sighted and cannot gauge accurately the far- 
reaching effects of his smart sentences in swadesht cases. Every poli- 
tical right granted to Indians means so much curtailment of the power of the 
bureaucracy. The industrial advancement of India spells ruin to British 
commerce. ‘The increasing self-respect of Indians no longer permits them 
to cry jo-hukum to an Anglo-Indian bureaucrat. But the bureaucrat so long 
accustomed to being flattered and cajoled, thinks that the Indians are 
growing arrogant. All samitis and Native gymnasiums are coming to be 
regarded as “dens of anarchists, whenever the members thereof show 
a tendency to defy the oppression of the police. Police officers are fattening 
themselves by concocting bogus bomb cases. ‘T'he sense of justice of the 
Government is tested only at such times. The popular confidence in British 
justice is being shaken by the arrogant conduct of the police and of the short- 
sighted bureaucrats who have become the tools in the hands of the police. 


19. Writing on “the Modern Spirit and its struggle with Autocracy,” 
the Sami-Sdanj observes :—The revolution in Turkey, 
| C 8] the civil war in Persia and the unrest in India are 
pre to prevail in the warnings sufficient to open the eyes of all autocrats 
a oe to the fact that the times are changed, and that 
ing (84), Sth : 
May. autocratic Government, unless sanctioned by the 
people’s voice, is likely to prove fatal to the ruler. 
Let all such lovers of unrestricted power beware of the new spirit and act 
according to the times. “I'he modern world will never relax its activities in 
this struggle with autocracy until the superiority of the claims of the subjects 
over those of the Rulers, of the poor over those of the rich, are recognised. 


16. In the course of a long article entitled ‘“‘ The Real Problem in India ” 

the Sward; writes :—‘ Freedom is our avowed. ideal, 

" . but freedom with us is not a mere civic aspiration, 
“The Real Problem in 


~The democratic spirit is 


Sela but a supreme spiritual need. We desire freedom to 
Swardj (18a), _ for be able to realise our life in God.......... This is 
Apl. , high philosophy ; but as always happened in the past, 
so also now, this philosophy has not been allowed 
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«th nag er em, Cama ar ty one name. Kali Dera, Lakshmi, Sarasvati— 
all were addressed as ‘ Mother’ before. This new ‘ Mother’ in Vande Mdta- 
am combines them all............ And this weaving of civic ideas and 
 rehg ious ideals into one woo! explains both the strength and the 
i inwardness of the new patriotic upheaval in India. Patriotism 
has thus become a new cult in India. It has already instituted its 
fast-days and feast-days, its rituals and sacraments......... Itis the women 
who keep up, almost all the world over, the sacramental side of every religion. 
And it is clear from what Reuter wired about the Hindu ladies of Calcutta, 
that they have instituted new fast-days in honour of the men who have 
recently been executed for political murders. This deliberate courting of 
death for the country’s cause is a new phenomenon in India. Whether the 
cause has been rightly apprehended or not—the wisdom or unwisdom of 
the methods adopted to serve it—stand aside, and do not take away 
from the significance of these acts. The intellect of these men is 
decidedly at fault, but their devotion to what they believed to be the good 
of their country, though woefully misguided, is still very real. It appeals to 
people’s sentiment. It touches a chord which has always been the most 
sensitive in the constitution of our people. This is the meaning of these 
canonisations.......... Such examples appeal to the masses everywhere, but 
nowhere so powerfully as in India. The Indians are a sentimental people. In 
their own way, they are about the most idealistic nation in the world.......... 
Their contempt for life is only the other side of their faith in immortality. 
Death has, therefore, always meant so little to this people. They have 
always been afraid of wantonly causing death to man or beast, but never afraid 
of killing others or dying themselves, at what they conceived to be a call of 
duty. People who threw their young ones into the waves of the ocean, 
or burnt their ioved ones alive on the funeral pyre, who still face famine and 
pestilence with absolute resignation, are most dangerous to deal with when | 
this resignation gives way to an ideal of active duty, and when the same call 
of duty finds expression in not only suffering to die, but in ‘dying fora 
cause. Andit is this strange transformation of the old, old spirit of the 
people that has created this new problem. And if these simple and familiar 
facts are borne in mind, it will not take long to realise the utter folly of trying 
to solve this problem by any methods of terrorisation. How are we to 
terrorise people for whom death never had, really, any terrors? Nor should it 
be forgotten that the so-called anarchists in Bengal have been, so far, a 
profoundly: spiritual-minded set.......... And the nature of the forces that 
the British Government still hopes to kill by repression is revealed by 
the close connection that has been found to exist between the Gita and 
the Bomb. This great Indian book has never been suspected of being 
able to lend its support and inspiration to any powerful revolutionary 
movement.......... Yetits avowed object was to lead the hesitating Arjun 
to fight and kill his kinsmen, not for lust of kingdom, but for love of 
Dharma, or righteousness—to ficht, not in hatred, but as a duty, without 
eos any desire for results. Duty for duty’s sake—this is the central conception 
atic: of the Gita. And its other teaching i is the immortality of the human soul, 
eer which is brought in to prove that killing or being killed in the performance of 
duty makes no real difference ; for the Soul neither kills nor is killed. Every 
. Indian revolutionary, so far, has been moved by this spirit, and their sacrifices 
‘and ‘sufferings are giving to the latent spirituality of their race, a shape and 
form which have been already manifest in the recent demonstrations in 
_ Calcutta and elsewhere. The men who are facing ceath are neither mere 
ee liticians: nor in any way fanatics. They are, in one sense, philosophers, 
A af ne in igre sense of the ferm, devoted idealists. They appeal, there- 
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fore, to the idealism characteristic of the race to which they belong. And 
the latest developments, regretted by all lovers of peace and humanity, could 
well have been avoided with a little insight into the psychology of the present 
Indian situation, and a little statesmanship i in dealing with it. The Spirit of 
Freedom was abroad, but it was ignored by those who had themselves helped 
either consciously or unconsciously, to call it into being. That was the initial 
mistake. Another mistake was to interpret listless indifference as active 
allegiance, and passive acceptance of a particular political or economic order 
as a sign of incapacity to oppose or disturb it. The British rulers of India did 
not bear it in mind that they had absolutely no hold upon the natural affec- 
tions of the pecple, that they were simply tolerated, but never loved, that 
their ways and manners, their culture and character were looked upon with 
profound contempt by every class and section of their Indian subjects.......... 
The fact really is that as yet the Indian masses are not actually hostile to the 
British Government, but are always suspicious of them, and _ passively 
apprehensive of whatever they do or say. And it Is, therefore, that the 
wildest stories find always such ready credence among them. It was soon 
the eve of the Mutiny: it is so even to-day. Fifty years of beneficent 
administration have not removed this latent distrust. Hither the Government 
know this fact or they do not know. ‘To plead want of knowledge here is to 
plead insensibility or inefficiency. To admit they know it would make all 
their talk about the masses being with them mere bluff. There is no third 
alternative. And from suspicion such as this to sedition, the way is not 

very long. This inherent suspicion of the j inner motives of the alien rulers 
fully explains the success of the so-called seditious propaganda in India.......... 
This inherent suspicion of the Indian masses would, therefore, have either 
to be entirely removed, or, if left to itself, it is bound to develop 
into active sedition some day. That day has come sooner than the Govern- 
ment feared ; but would it be better if it had come later? Real statesman- 
ship should indeed welcome this early development of the Indian problem. 
The longer the period of incubation of revolutionary forces, the more violent 
is their outburst. And it is good for England and good for India also that 
these have come to the surface sooner than was expected by either 
friend or foe. It gives a chance to the Government to try to control it 
without any extreme or exhausting effort. If the attempt fails, and the 
revolution succeeds, its course will be more humane and harmless than. 
that of the other ereat revolutions of the world. It is yet controllable 
by the intellectual leaders of the movement. It has not yet fully reached 
the point of exasperation which dethrones Reason from the helm of human 
affairs, and sets up blind Unreason and pure animal instincts and impulses 
as the only motive force.” , 


*17. “ The cause of constitutional progress is a cause in which every 
progressive race and country in the world must 
Comments on the re- naturally feel deeply concerned. It is significant 
Yager in Turkey. that the President of the French’ Republic and His 
wardaty (25), Sth May, - M ba i Riad 8 or f 
Shea aake. ajesty King Edward alone amongs e rulers o 
: European countries have sent their congratulations 
to the new Sultan. Whether these congratulatious will be justified by the 
course of events or prove to be premature remains to be seen. The history 
of the first bloodless revolution of last year, of the counter-revolution 
engineered by the reactionary party and the Liberal Union and the present 
bloody revolution have a lesson to teach to those: impatient, impetuous and 
inexperienced Indians who think that sudden and big jumps can be taken in 
politics with safety. The examples of Persia and Turkey demonstrate beyond 
doubt the necessity and importance of steady and continuous political 
evolution, the unwisdom of framing mere paper constitutions as well as the 
criminal folly of stagnant conservatism.” 


18. The revolutions in Turkey and Persia prove the futility of the 
Rdshtramat (44), 6th assertion of some Western writers about the unfit- 
Ma - ness of Eastern nations for democratic rule. It is 
saad now becoming increasingly clear that Hastern coun- 
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ated for r er, byt the “Westen nations. © “Tt 

Cong se 30vement in ‘India, the activities of 

| } and the movements sor it ne progressive party in ‘Turkey 

j Bro ¢ but the different manifestations of the general awakening 
hrougbout the Hast. The new ideas rapidly brought in it train by this new 
pW! ising ne ‘took root in indepen dent ‘eounitelse like Turkey and Persia, but 
Bevot an ts aa being poder foreign sway, their evolution would naturally be 
iiss 7 slow growth. All Indians should, therefore, bear this in mind 


no ee tthe ir pe litical passnerstion would be accomplished on. the lines of Egypt 
ae ad no ee of Turkey or Persia. The triumph of the young Turks will 


engthen the position of the National party in Egypt and ultimately 


compel ‘the » English | to evacuate that, country altogether. The efforts 


of England to strengthen her naval position are, in the opinion of 
Mr. W. T. Stead, directed to make herself prepared to withstand the 
summons of Germany, as anally of Turkey, for the evacuation of Egypt. 
British officers in Egypt are getting extremely nervous on account of the 
writings of the progressive section of the press in that country and are thinking 
of enforcing the law of sedition. But they should beware lest their impolitic 
actions have only the effect of setting ablaze the smouldering discontent in the 
land. Under these circumstances, the eyes of Hindus as well as Muham- 
madans will naturally be turned towards Egypt to see the effects of the 
Persian and Turkish revolutions in that country. The next few years will 
reveal to us the importance of these revolutions to their fullest extent. India 
will have one day also to play an important part in the world’s politics, but it 
is not easy to foresee just now what that part will be. 


19. “Whatever may be the motives underlying the action of the 
Young Turks, there cannot be any question that the 
sympathies of the Orient go with the Liberals of 
Oriental Heview (11), Turkey. There is a deeper reason for these 
sympathies of the Hast. The movement in Turkey 
represents to them a symbol and not a particular 
incident. It symbolises what was symbolised by the success of Japan in the 
Russo-Japanese War—equality of the Asiatics to the Europeans in political, 
social and military activities. ‘he war demoiished the old shibboleth of 
the superiority of Western Military forces to those of the East. The 
movement in Turkey is still more welcome as symbolising the capacity and 
preparedness of Oriental nations for democratic forms of government. The 
illusion was fostered by the Westerners that the East was unfit for representa- 
tive Government. The illusion has now disappeared, as it ought to have done 
long ago. No nation or race can claim a monopoly of political wisdom.” 


20. Even if the Indian Muhammadans do not approve of the recent 
changes in Turkey, they would do well to submit 
Kal (120), 7th May. to the inevitable. The young Turks inspired by the 
ideas of democracy brought about a revolution. 
These ideas have already spread to some extent among Indian Muham- 
madans, and the new regime in Turkey will serve to promote their spread still 
further. The Indian Moslems will not in future remain separate from the 
Hindus, but work hand in hand with them to bring about similar changes in 
India. Naturally the Turks will sympathise with such a movement in India. 
Even apart from this selfish consideration, Indians should congratulate the 
Turks on the new revolution in Turkey. For the victory is not of an indivi- 
dual or a party, but of a principle, vtz., of democracy over autocracy. 


21. Itis natural for the subjects to take over the administration of the 

. : country into their own hands if it is tyrannically 
egg dh sal al governed, whether by a native or a foreign ruler. It 
is the duty of the ruler to govern the country with the 
consent of the people, when they are educated enough to understand adminis-. 


“trative matters. Otherwise, there will ensue a struggle between the rulers and 
_ the ruled, which will end in ‘the deposition of the former. Turkey was on the 
_ point of proving an exception to the historical law that no revolution can be 


drow without bloodshed. But the law turned out correct in the end,. 


21 


and the young Turks could got succeed fi they fought the matter out. . That 
alone can be called swardjya wherein the threads of the administration are in 
the hands of the people. To attain this object many of the young Turks 
suffered imprisonment and deportation, but they won in the end, as all patriots 
inspired by the spirit of self-sacrifice and working with single- ‘hearted devo- 
tion in the cause of the country are bound to do. All the nations in Europe 
have congratulated the young Turks upon theit success. If they had been 
unsuccessful, the European nations would have laughed at them and said that 
Eastern countries are not fit for democratic institutions. The lessons con- 
veyed by the Turkish revolution are quite obvious and need not be referred to 
in words. 


22. Last week the Zilla Sabha of Kolaba held its sittings at 


Mahad under the presidency of Mr. Daddasadheb 
ae Karandikar. The promoters of the Sabha deserve 
oith pater ti sates congratulations for passing a resolution expressing 
passed by the Zilla Sabha Sympathy with patriots like Messrs. Tilak, Paranjpe, 
of Koléba. Mandlik, Palvankar, &c., who having fallen victims 
Bhdla (105), 1st May. to the wrath of the authorities, are at present 
enduring severe hardships in prison. The above 
resolution was proposed by Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya of Bombay and se- 
conded by Mr. Gosavi, pleader of Alibag. When the resolution was placed 
before the meeting, the minds of all were deeply moved with grief and indig- 
nation. We rejoice at the courage and sympathy shown by the promoters 
of the meeting in including the above resolution in their agenda. In our 
Opinion it is the duty of all to express sympathy for those patriots, who are 
suffering hardships in jail for the national cause. To support patriots like 
Mr. Tilak by publicly expressing sympathy for them is the only course at 
present left open to us by law, and if we hesitate to follow this lawful 
course, we would, in the eyes of the world, be failing in our duty. It is 
pleasing to find that the people of Mahad were ‘not guilty of such dereliction of 
duty. We fully hope that the people of other places would follow the example 
of the people of Mahad. 


23. The Jagamitra publishes an imaginary conversation between an 
enthusiastic Exiremist, his father and an officer of 
Alleged resort to dupli- the detective police. The son describes to his 
city by the Extremists to father his own plan of relieving the country from the 
escape the clutches of the vilg of irreligion, immorality and intemperance, 
me Pan ong “a and of out-witting the proud bureaucrats by ingrati- 
Apl. f ating himself info the favour of Government officials 
by means of smooth but false words and by the 
employment of ambiguous language in print so as to escape conviction 
under the law of sedition. The father offers a prayer to God to save 
his son from such misguided enthusiasm. The detective officer comes 
upon the scene at this stage and asks the father to dissuade his son 
from bringing calamity upon the country by inflaming the public mind 
against Government. The young man, in an outburst of indignation 
at the interference of the police officer, expresses the firm determination 
of his associates and himself to win glory and renown for themselves despite 
the terrible odds against them. 


24. “We give elsewhere an -account of the searches of the Bharat 
Bhushan, Prabhakar and Vande Mdtaram presses, and 

ee ee ae Marathi Vande Mdtaram Office, and the seizure 
*Mahratta (9), 9th May; Of forms, proofs, types, account books and lists 
Kal (120), 7th May; of names by the Poona police. The ‘police raid was 
*Vande Mataram (197), in connection with the publication of a volume called 
Oth Bay. ‘Indian Nationalism’ by Hari Raghunath Bhagwat, 
B. A., editor of the Marathi Vande Mdtaram. 

The book is yet in the press in the process of publication. A few days before 
this raid, an informal inquiry was made and proofs of the book were demand- 
ed. Mr. Bhagwat refused to give over proofs and replied that the book would 
be sent to the authorities after its publication in due course as required by 
law. Shortly after came about the visitation of the potice with a search 
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eee en he. ace: Penal Code . "by 
publishing’ ° 3 malt of s ‘matter. On Thursday last an: application . was 
sidered on behalfof Mr. Bhagwa pean. ‘publisher, to the City Magistrate, 
lestine tha Bea! ; the warrants for search and ‘seizure of property 
“were “il legal, he property ‘should be returned to the applicant. On 
“this the Magistrate rep! ied that he had not. investigated the case and that he 
oo auned werfante on information given by the police; and that the papers 
ee o “along with the property seized had been sent to the District Magistrate ; 
ee: ind. as he did not think that he had acted illegally in issuing the warrants, 
eae che dismissed the application. A fresh application is to be shortly presented 
efore the District Magistrate. From the account given above, it will be 
seen that the whole proceeding is quite a novel measure. It must be noticed 
that the case is to be heard by the District Magistrate, while the warrants 
are issued by the City Magistrate.. This issuing of warrants is illegal, as the 
trial is not before the City Magistrate but before the District Magistrate. 
On a similar point, the Bombay High Court recently held that the City 
Magistrate had no authority to issue a warrant under section 96 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, as at the time of issuing the search-warrant 
there was no investigation, inquiry, trial, or other proceeding under the 
Code pending before the Magistrate, for the purposes of which the produc- 
tion of the property seized was necessary ; it wads held also that the search- 
warrant being illegal and wltra vires, the subsequent orders relating to the 
detention and delivery of the property seized were also illegal and unjustifi- 
able. It will be seen how high-handed was the procedure of the City 
4 Magistrate in issuing the search-warrants. The most remarkabe feature of the 
i kee transaction is the charge of having committed an offence under section 124A, 
aa ae Indian Penal Code. We wonder how a person can be said to have committed 
i the offence, when the basis of guilt, viz., publication is not yet complete. We 
i do not know how even there is an attempt before publication. In the words 

of the Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court in a case tried in 1900, 
attempt is an intentional premeditated action which if it fails in its object, fails 
through circumstances independent of the person who seeks its accomplish- 
ment. If its failure is to be attributed to something which he cannot 
control, its failure is no excuse........... The publication of a book in the 
: press does not lie independent of the publisher. The person can do anything 
i with the matter before its publication. It will be seen that in the present 
ie case no attempt is complete at least under the law as it stands at present, 
and yet Mr. Bhagwat is represented by the police to be guilty of the offence! 
We do not propose to go into the legal details of the question, as the case is 
yet to be decided, and we await the developments with interest. From the 
high-handed procedure so far followed by the authorities, one cannot but 
entertain the suspicion that a scheme of press censorship is “ being 
meditated by the authorities. This step of the police of Poona is calculated to 
injure the interests of the literary class by subjecting them to the mercy and 
judgment of the police. It is nothing short of an outrage on the liberty of the 
press. We reserve for the present any. further comments.” [The Kdl 
writes :—The City Magistrate.of Poona issued a warrant to confiscate the 
proofs of “ Indian Nationalism,” a book that was being printed by Mr. Bhagwat, 
on the information of the police that the book contained seditious matter. 
The book is not yet out. The Magistrate who is expected to have a better 
knowledge of law than the Police should have considered this point before 
: issuing the warrant. The word “ Nationalism” seems to have turned the 
i * ‘heads of the police who seem to be growing overwise. The Vande 
bs 'Mdtaram writes:—The recent press searches in Poona in connection 
with the book entitled ‘Indian Nationalism’ conclusively prove the 
‘hollow character of the liberty of the press enjoyed by the Indians under 
British rule. It seems that the subordinate officials of Government are very 
‘eager to have recourse to the Russian method of censorship with regard to 
‘Indian publications. In our opinion the City Magistrate had no authority 
in ‘law to issue the warrant for the searches and the whole procedure was 
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es ake “Good comes ont of evil,’ so goes the proverb and even the police 
searches which are going on intermittently all over 
__ Rdshtramat (44), 9th the country are not without their humorous side. 
May, Eng. cols. When a few days back the Vande Mdtaram press 
and other presses were searched in Poona, the 
Deputy Superintendent of Police, one Mr. Power, had a breezy conversation 
with a number of young Poona Nationalists who _were summoned to act as 
Punch at the searches. As the search was going on, the Deputy Superin- 4 
tendent observed that the proprietor of the press was out of his wits. He had 4 
every reason to be, and it was brutal of any police officer to gloat over it....... a 
Then Mr. Power laid down some dicta of political wisdom which are worth 
being remembered. He declared roundly that within his life-time the 
Indians would not be given anything. This issufficiently plain and blunt. We 
make a present of this precious observation of the sapient Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police to men like the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, who hypnotise 
themselves and others into the belief that the Reform Scheme is a substantial 
concession to popular demands........... The Englishman has many virtues 
amongst which blunt outspokenness is not the least admirable. With refresh- 
ing candour Mr. Power let out the real truth. The Anglo-Indians themselves 
do not seriously regard the new scheme as a substantial gift of political 
FIRB. oe cccss Mr. Power also informed those around him that Indians 
could not govern themselves. Mr. Power is a police officer and we do 
not think that his knowledge of Indian History is very extensive. But 
Mr. Power must remember that his countrymen came to India only a century 
and a half ago and that India and the Indian people have a history stretching 
black to the hoary regions of antiquity. When the ancestors of Mr. Power e 
were barbarous savages, Asoka was the indisputed master of the whole of 
India. Whether Indians can govern themselves as methodically and as ruth- 
lessly as a foreign natior is a different question.......... But under Asoka and 
even under Akbar the Indian people were far more contented and happy than 
are Poona people just at the present moment when Mr. Power is likely to 
search anybody’s house on the slightest pretext. It is curious how people are 
blind to the consequences of their own actions. Mr. Power was executing a 
search warrant to prevent the publication of a book which the police suspected 
contained sedition. Wedo not suppose this is the surest way of making 
a subject people contented and happy. Mr. Power pointed out that there are 
so many castes that they fight among themselves, and again there are the 
Moderates ahd Extremists who come to blows in the Congress. Mr. Power’s 
knowledge of current history is admirably up to date. But we may remind 
him that in the British Parliament members of hostile sections come to blows, 
and even now the police officers in London are waging a constant war on the 
suffragists. The Nationalists in India do not give as much trouble to the 
police here as the suffragists give to the London police......... We 
must really thank Mr. Power for having taken the opportunity of a search to 
let us have a peep into his political faith. But he will have to admit that his 
knowledge of politics and history, though really very creditable for a police 
officer, is only skin-deep, and he could hardly hold his own in an argument 
with the band of young Nationalists whom probably he wanted to convince 
that they were incapable of governing themselves.” 


26. The Prakdsh, in reviewing its career during the last year, makes the 

. following remarks :—The Prakdsh was started to take 

Policy and present the place of its predecessor, the defunct Prekshak, 
prancia’ condition of the edited by Mr. Phansalkar at Satara. It never pretends 
Rkt kre, Pa SMe had high in ‘the rank of Indian journalism. 
Prakdsh (142), 5th May. Being a mofussil paper devoted to local interests, its 

- main function is to diffuse widely the ideas reflected 

in the leading papers of the Presidency. From its birth, the Prakdsh was not 
fortunate in having either the support of Government or of the public or of 

- good correspondents. Under such circumstances it is no wonder that it failed 
to perform its duty satisfactorily. Since the inauguration of the reactionary 


policy of Lord Curzon, the swadeshi movement advanced by leaps and bounds, 
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‘goode Attempts were made 
‘ative papers rg Pajares its cause 
C) Prakdsh ‘was not an exception. to it. 
3 ndia, a policy of wholesale repres- 
on Wa Hes au fe ate ) nf, ey widening the gulf between the 
: oh and the ruled. gh a that the Prakdsh received at the hands of 
érn: am ent iy. phy of advertisements was withheld from it during the last 
oo. ve take this opportunity to announce that though the Prakdsh might 
Noe: ) ee itigieed the acts of the local authorities, it never preached the doctrine 
me) ‘aloofness from, and opposition to, Government. On the contrary, it stands 
in need of Government help. The support of Government having been cut off, 
 gnd that of the public being scanty, the financial condition of the paper is 
far from satisfactory. 


27. “At the opening ceremony cf the Crown Printing Works (where 
eve the Orrental Review is printed) Mr. R. 8. Rustomji, 
Re-opening of the Orien- the Proprietor and Editor of the paper said :—‘I feel 
tal Review press and the most deeply grateful. to His Excellency Sir George 
peace SP paper. Clarke, the Governor of Bombay, wh t 
Oriental Review (11), Ys O sent US & 
5th May. message of warm sympathy and was good enough to 
say that “‘in viewofthe generally moderate tone of 
the articles published in the journal and the sanity of its views, not only on 
political questions but also on the complex problems of Indian Social reform, 
His Excellency thinks that discontinuance of the publication will be a loss 
to journalism in India.” Nothing has encouraged us more than the 
sympathy and support we have received from the good friends whose names 
I have mentioned, and from His Excellency the Governcr of Bombay, and, I 
may add, from people like Lord Lamington, Lady Reay, Sir William Wedder- 
burn and Sir Steyning Edgerley atthe time when we were passing through the 
a furnace of affliction. It will not be out of place here to allude briefly to 
the great change in the policy of Government in their relation to the 
i Indian Press since the advent of Sir George Clarke as the head of the 
i administration in Western India. Before his advent Indian publicists and 
a Indian editors were considered an incorrigibly bad lot, good for nothing 
a / but hostile criticism of men and matters pertaining to Government. On the 
other hand, the Indian Press looked upon all acts and measures of Govern- 
ment with suspicion and distrust. But now His’ Excellency Sir George 
‘ie Clarke has entirely changed the policy of the Government towards the Indian 
i Press. He took Indian publicists into his confidence, he interviewed some 
i _. of the leading Indian editors, he treated them with kindness and courtesy, 
ae accorded them the respect and honour which rightly belongs to their 
ee position, and in various ways showed that the Indian Press was capable 
Rl . Of doing much good when conducted on proper lines. This new policy 
a of the Government has worked wonders. ‘The attitude of hostility, of 
i suspicion, of mistrust displayed by the Indian Press has changed into 
i an attitude of moderation, fair-play, confidence and trust........... I wish 
i q to say just a few words on the policy pursued by the Oriental Review. 
By | You will realise my difficulty in describing it. when I say that we have in 
: turn been called extremist, moderate and pro-Government. Well, I am not 
ashamed to say we are all three combined. We become Extremist when we 
find that no good can be done, either to Government or to the people, but 
by writing extremely severe articles. We pursue a course of moderation 
when we find that moderation is wholesome and will make for the good of 
the people. And whenever we find that a Government measure is misunder- 
Mikes stood or misconstrued or misrepresented, we have no shirked the duty of 
ce 8 telling the public how it is misguided........ But generally speaking we belong 
Mee to the moderate school of Indian politics. We have hailed with delight and 
gratitude the Reform scheme of Lord Morley........... We belong to no party, 
no sect, no creed. We follow no particular leader. We are strenuous 
: advocates of social and religious reform and have always insisted that social, 
: educational and religious reform must go hand in hand with political 
progress.” | 


+3 


20 
4 wee We beg to announce to our readers that this will. bai our last 
elke bade ance of “#Ppearance before them.. We have been before the 
the Nati is po ey e 0 public for over. forty-six years andhave rendered 
“: Native Opinion (48), what service we were capable of to our readers, :to 
5th May; Eng. cols. +. Government and the public: in general, to the country 
' at large, and to this city in particular.......... As we 
have chosen this to be our last appearance we $ oom’ but repeat one word of 
advice to our countrymen as well as to our wise rulers before we finally retire 
from this world. We humbly request our countrymen that they will take care 
never to dissociate devotion to their country from loyalty to their rulers....... 
On the other hand, to our benign rulers we humbly pray that they will 
cultivate a true, independent and healthy loyalty of all the races of their sub- 
jects, distinct from fulsome flattery or slavish adulation or disguised adoration, 
that they will treat all classes and all races with strict equality, with genuine 
parental affection undivorced from true parental firmness and that they will 
ever remember that their true strength lies in the moral, healthy, whole-minded 


devotion of all their subjects just as it lies in their army, their fleet, or their 
batteries.”’ 


“29. ‘The result of the Alipore trial proves that the Bengali patriots, who 

oe were said to have startled Kurope by means of their 
Provision in the Bengal bomb outrages, were after all only thoughtless persons 
budget for stamping out and that exageerated reports had been spread abroad 


anarchists said to be shout India “being honey-combed with anarchical 
unjustifiable. 


societies. A general howl was raised that there 
aa Po was a danger of the Government established 

by law in India being. overthrown by such societies. 
Even to this day, the bureaucrats are not willing to admit that such an 
hypothesis has’ no foundation in fact. ‘There is, however, no net-work of 
anarchical societies even in Bengal. A year has elapsed since the institution 
of the Alipore trial. With all the ingenuity of the Bengal Police, no other 
anarchical society has been unearthed in that province. ‘Though bomb 
outrages still take place, they cannot be said to be engineered by definite 
organisations. How is it that no gang is arrested even when bombs are 
being thrown in defiance of the Punitive Police? We admit that there are 
some bomb-throwers in Bengal. But we do not think thatthey are 
anarchists. There was, therefore, no need of providing any special amount 
in the Bengal budget. for hunting out the so-called anarchists. So long 
as the bureaucrats control the public purse, the people, of course, can have 
no voice in framing budgets. But they have a right to demand the protec- 
tion of their property. The Government has undertaken to protect the people 
in every way, and it is its duty to fulfil its -part of the contract. But the 
bureaucrats, who spend thousands of rupees in breaking up imaginary 
anarchical organisations, are not willing to discharge this prime duty of theirs. 
Bengal is now under a reign of terror. Dacoities are being constantly com- 
mitted, while the Police are engrossed only in hunting out sedition. The Police 
hounds have become such adepts in this kind of work that they scent sedition 
even in petty pamphlets. But they are unable to trace big dacoities. ‘These 
dacoities were for a time being connected with anarchists. But the decisions 
in recent dacoity cases prove that this is a baseless theory. 


80. This year’s Provincial Conference of our Presidency was about to 

be held at Bijapur, but the Collector of that District 

Comments on the has issued an order that only those who subscribe 
alleged interference of the to the creed of the Conventionists will be allowed to 
Collector of Bijapur with hold the meeting. If this report be true, we wonder 


9d Reotey gpa iB why the Collector should have seen it fit to interfere 


Conference at Bijapur. in this matter. Does the Collector mean that all 
Hindu Punch (116), 5th non-conventionists are seditious persons? If he 
May. honestly holds such a belief, he should be sent to 


a lunatic asylum at India’s cost. O bureaucrats, 
why provoke and unnecessarily exasperate the subject class? There have 
been already too many provocations for them. 
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ation “of the Bombay Temperance ‘Council weibiied & 
ati | Bo ¥ memorial to ‘His. KC isiee the Governor of 
ae “ Bombay’on Local ‘Op tion’ and other kindred. Abkari 
ne “on Est spios. This shuitiorial: ‘together with the reply of 
ne Govern TF fis Excellency was published last Friday as a 
ada 4 Press: Note. There is a refreshing candour and a 

~ gpirit of fair and open fight in the reply of His 
_‘EExcellency which will be welcomed by all sincere 
Be Temperance workers. An earnest Reformer would 
ee ee ote prefer being even hit hard in an open fight 
oe e a. Malia. diidenned to contemptuous indifference or neglect. His 
Excellency like the Government of India seems to think that hate total 
- prohibition nor Local Option is possible or desirable in India, and fully endorses 
‘the settled policy of the Government of India, enunciated in their Resolution 
ee of 7th September 1905. His Excellency has severely taken to task the 
eee Council for styling themselves a ‘ Temperance ’ Council, while at heart they are 

| _ Staunch ‘ Prohibitionists.’ But we would respectfully ‘remind His Excellency 
th :tit is some of the English Temperance Reformers who have defined 
‘Temperance’ as ‘total abstinence.’ The real difficulty is the fundamental 
‘difference between the Eastern and the Western points of view from which the 

+ Indian Temperance workers on the one hand and Government on the 
other are looking at this most important question. Hinduism and Muham- 
madanism strictly prohibit drinking as a great sin; and obviously the Indian 
‘Temperance’ Reformers will not be satisfied unless and until drinking is 
made a penal offence, at least in respect of these two communities. If Govern- 
ment condescend to look at this question from this point of view, they will 
have to change their so-called ‘settled’ policy and not only to minimise 
temptation but prohibit drinking by law in the case of those whose religion 
already prohibits it. His Excellency says that Local Option would ordinarily 
mean in India that a small minority of persons, who can get drink wherever 
they like, will be able to prohibit the large majority of poor people from ever 
obtaining drink, which to them is almost the only luxury. Here again the 

et difference in points of view is the main cause of this difference of opinion. 
ie The poor Indian does not drink liquor as an item of luxury as do the 
a) Christian races, but he succumbs to it as an trresistible vice; and if Govern- 
| ment totally and permanently remove from him this temptation, he would 
a not think it oppression but would be glad to get rid of this vice, which he 
| oe cannot do by his own unaided exertion. Towards the end of his reply His 
Excellency refers to the work of the Local Abkari Committee of Poona, and 
Bee. takes credit to Government for substantially meeting the unanimous views 
ws of the Committee. If we remember aright, His Excellency promised the 
hee Poona Deputation last year to reduce the number as well as the hours 
oe : of liquor-shops in Poona. The first part of this promise has been to some 
i extent redeemed. With regard to the second part, the Committee unani- 
mously recommended that 10-30 a. m. and 8-30 p.m. should be respectively 
the opening and-closing hours of liquor-shops. This recommendation 7. ¢., the 
second -part of His Excellency’s promise, has yet remained unfulfilled. 
We earnestly hope His Excellency will see his way to fulfil, as early as 
possible, the second and more important part of this promise. The Abkari 
Department most tenaciously, almost superstitiously, clings to the belief 
that increased consumption betokens increased prosperity of the masses. 
If we compare the figures of Excise revenue of the several provinces 
of India, the .above comfortable Abkari superstition will be exploded 
in a moment. In the last Financial Statement of the Government of 
India, the revised estimates of the Excise revenue of each province for the 
year 1908-09 are given. From these figures, we find that the average in- 
cidence of the revenue per head of population works out to be, 9 annas in 
Central Provinces and Berar, 12 annas in Burma, 34 annas in Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, 53 annas in Bengal proper, 3 annas in United Provinces, 105 
~“gnnas in Madras, and 4} annas in Punjab and other minor provinces, while 
t-e average incidence per head in the Bombay Presidency is seen to be 14 annas 
ee pies ! Thus, according to the fondly cherished theory of the Abkari Depart- 
ee Leos. one is forced to draw the absurd conclusion that the Bombay Presi- 
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dency, the victim of many ‘droughts, famines and plague, is more prosperous 
than Punjab, the land of the five rivers and the granary of many foreign coun- 
tries, than the United Provinces and Bengal, with rich alluvial ‘rice-fields of 
the Ganges valley, and than the Central Provinces and Berar, the home of the 
best Indian cotton! The real explanation of the fact that the Bombay Presi- 
dency—and Bombay City in particular—is most vicious’in this respect in 
India is that European civilisation, a system of centralised industrialism and 
an over-zealous Abkari Department, have as if wera combined to spread this 
“dire new additional plague’ among the masses of Western India.”’ 


*32. “In their reply to the representation of the Bombay Temperance 

pg Council, Government have stigmatised Local Option 

May, Eng cole — tyranny of the few over the many. Government are 

eee: uncommonly jealous of the right of the citizen in 

respect to the use of liquor, and will never interfere, nor allow any interference 

by others, with the sale of liquor,among the poorer classes. Government very 

readily accuse the leaders of the Temperance movement of a desire to deprive 

the poor people of the only luxury within their reach. Government, who are. so 

eager to supply this luxury to the poor ryot, ought to be equally, if. not-more, 

anxious to supply the necessaries of life to the starving millions of India........ 

Local Option, as a matter of fact, obtains all the world over, and Government 

explain this by saying that this principle which is very salutary in itself 

cannot be applied to India as the majority of the population cannot even read 

and_write and, therefore, cannot decide for themselves whether or not a liquor- 

shop would do good in a locality........... But as the educated classes in the 

Indian community are always in a minority they will, according to His 

Excellency, be on that account unfit to advise Government in the matter of 

the drink traffic. This principle is likely to tell very heavily against Govern- 

ment themselves, for if the educated few are not good enough to advise 

/ Government as regards the wants of the people, much less are the Government 

officers entitled to get any clear idea as regards the real desires and require- 

ments of the people. It is an irony of fate that Government should seriously 

advance this argument against the despotism of the minority........... If Gov- 

ernment had been really anxious for the comforts of the ignorant and poverty- 

stricken many, altogether a different tale would have to be told about the 

Indian administration. In that case the salt tax which tells more heavily on 

the poor than on the rich would never have been maintained in the face 

of continued pretests, and many enormities in India which unjustly fatten the 

few at the expense of the many would have been things of the past........... By 

the opening of liquor-shops all over the country, people are taught to indulge 

in drink, and then when the vice spreads far and wide Government come 

to the aid of the drinking public and seriously talk of protecting the rights of 

those wretches who have bartered their religious principles for a glass of 
Jiquor.”’ 


*33. ‘The reply of His Excellency the Governor to the memorial 
submitted to him by the Bombay ‘l’emperance 
Council in January last has been published. His_ 
Excellency traverses with rather surprising asperity 
the contentions of the memorialists wholly and in detail. We shall assume for 
the sake of argument that the memorial was altogether irrelevant and mis- 
leading. Let us accept as incontrovertible the strictures which His 
Excellency has been pleased to pass on the several statements contained in 
the memorial and let us confine our attention for the present only to the 
constructive observations discernible in His Excellency’s reply. Take 
His Excellency’s remarks on the question of Local Option. His Excel- 
lency says he has’ been in places which were nominally _ prohibi- 
‘ttionist and that he was not at all impressed with what he saw. He 
does not know how Local Option works in New Zealand where, he 
observes, it was largely carried by women’s votes; but he has heard that. it 
does notat all do all that was expected. His Excellency’s views, it is evident, 
-ara the outcome of his personal impressions and hearsay. Against them we 
venture to place the detailed study, based on statistics, of the progress of the 

Local Option movement in the world, which we reproduce from a British 


Indian Social Reformer 
{4), 9th May. 
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i ib; Was. womens, votes; that carried the saingiile, of Leal 
Ww Zealant , néec {NOG al sconcer U8, a8. he ‘Temperance. movement 
} . women 4 -to-see. more clearly than 
a that the n series. of drunkenness descend with 
woey 16] — oF. Bays | that Local Option does not 
{aD ‘that. has not. practically manhood, | 
; But we know that a great political party 
fngland is pleagea arry the ee ot Local. Option ; that statesmen 
OL eminence have # dvocated it publicly on many. occasions ; and that the main 
oo opposition to it has come from those pecuniarily interested i in the liquor trade. 
“Pat s0 “far ‘Local Option has been adopted only in countries enjoying 
‘Practically manhood suffrage is rather an argument for manhood suffrage than 
a argument against Local Option. His Excellency has missed what after 
all is the central fact of the matter. In the countries of the West the 
prevailing feeling and habits of the bulk of the people favour the 
consumption of* liquor; at the best, they are indifferent. But in India 
the innate feeling and the precepis of religion of the vast majority of 
the people are against liquor drinking. In other words in European 
countries we start with a majority against Temperance; in India we 
start with a majority for Temperance. We want to take advantage of 
the prevalent feeling to erect a barrier against the encroachment of this 
infernal vice. His Excellency says that, unless preceded by manhood 
suffrage, Local Option must mean that a small minority of persons who can 
get drink whenever they like wil] be able to prohibit the large majority of poor 
people from ever obtaining it. Apart from the insinuation, which we regret and 
emphatically repudiate, that the advocates of Temperance as a Class are’ hypo- 
critical in their professions, the sympathy which seeks to ensure facilities for 
drinking to the poor seems to us to be totally misplaced. Without. 
advocating manhood suffrage in India, it may be suggested that there 
can be no objection to the inhabitants of a village or a ward or a 
street of a town being asked to elect a small committee to represent 
their views on the opening of shops in their neighbourhood. ‘The 
effect of Local Option, says His Hxcellency, ‘is only to prevent drink- 
my ing among the poor classes. The man of moderate means will always 
Be | get liquor if he desires it, and it is a great mistake to think that the habit 
fil | of drinking—I do not mean drinking to excess—is confined to the poorest 
et classes in India.’ Let us admit that this is so. We are prepared to go 
A) farther. We really believe that the evils of drunkenness in their worst 
ml forms are more to be found among drinkers of moderate means than 
i) = amongst the poor. Still, it cannot be denied that the amount of money that. 
ai the poor spend on drink represents a larger proportion of their incomes and 
“ia entails immensely greater misery on women and children than the sums 
spent by the rich and moderately well-to-do. His Hxcellency is doubtless 
me aware that the lower the income, the larger is the proportion of it that has 
ed) | to. be spent on food, until at the lowest stage almost the whole of a man’s 
WE earnings are wanted to purchase the means of nutrition. This is called 
Engel’s .Law, after the distinguished Belgian economist who first enunciated 
it. It follows that whatever the poor spend in liquor is actually so much 
less spent on food, and, Heaven knows, the food they eat is little enough in 
all conscience! A man of moderate means has not to cut down the food- 
supply of his family, at any rate not immediately.” 


"34, There can be no question of good resulting from spreading the 
Sudhdrak. (155), 10th temperance propaganda among the people. The 


May | vice of drunkenness is on the increase in the 
eal country, and there must be some sort of check to 
ae “ ‘prevent its growth. The attitude of the Bombay Government towards. 


temperance reformers does not, however, seem to be one of whole-hearted 
- sympathy. In India temperance does mean total abstinence from drink, 
: ~-although in England and other western countries drinking liquor is not 
+ gegarded as an immoral act. It is, therefore, no wonder if the bureaucrats 
, Kegard temperance advocates in India as a misguided set of people. The 
_ extracts, cited from old Abkéari Administration Reports in the memorial of the 
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Bombay “Pemperance ‘Association are apparently not relished. by Sir: George 
Clarke, “who:'says that he is: résponsible for the pdlicy enunciated in the 
Reports issued after he took charge of his present’ office. The object of the 
Association, however, in quoting the extracts from old reports was to indicate 
that the object of Government in these days was not to check the vice of 
drink, and as the Abkari Department has been in existence for a long time, a 
reference to the policy underlying its. administration in previous years was 
inevitable. Judging by this test, there is little that is irrelevant in the 
memorial. As. regards Local Option His Excellency says that it has had 
little effect in.checking drunkenness in New Zealand and that consequently 
its introduction in India would only be to prevent drinking among the poorer 
classes, asthe man of moderate means would always get liquor if he desired 
it. Even assuming this to be so, it is not at all an undesirable effect of Local 
Option,asit is the poor who require to be kept from drink rather than the rich. 
His Excellency has probably advanced the above argument through ignorance 
of the real state of the country. ‘Che attitude of the Bombay Government 
towards the temperance movement is not at least of direct antagonism, though 
it may. not be one of abundant sympathy. We, therefore, urge the temperance 
workers among us to carry on their crusade despite gibes and sneers of the 
public and the taunts of Government. ; 


389. From the reply of His Excellency the Governor to the Bombay 
Temperance Association, it appears that His Excel- 
Jina dems i lency has not relished the tone of the petition 
7th May. “’ presented to him, avd we think it but natural 
| that he should do so. The petitioners, no doubt, are 
justified in bringing to the notice of the present 
ruler the errors committed by past administrators, but at the same time. 
they should be on their guard not to pour the vials of their wrath on the heads of 
the present administration. While accepting with due respect His Excellency’s 
firm declaration that Government do not intend to increase the revenue 
by increasing the sale of liquor, we cannot help saying that the official reports 
clearly show that the consumption of liquor is growing and that in certain 
localities liquor-shops are opened directly against the express wishes of the 
inhabitants. Indeed, the sympathetic Government of Sir G. Clarke has been 
labouring hard for the last two years to impose severe checks on the growing 
sale of liquor, but as yet its efforts have met with little success, and we wish 
His Excellency had appointed a Committee as desired by the petitioners, for 
through its medium many new and interesting facts would have come to 
light and thereby helped the cause of temperance. The present checks are 
inadequate, and nothing short of Local Option can remedy the evil. We 
would advise the Association to take up the suggestions of the Governor and 
to show that their demands are reasonable and the whole case worthy of a 
Committee of Inquiry. 


*36. ‘Theinvitation of Sir George Clarke to Simla by His Excellency the 
| Viceroy was not only a thoughtful act in view of the 
Transfer of the seat of Governor’s recent domestic troubles, but itis probable 
Government to Mahaé- that besides providing a change of scene the visit 
a in the absence of 411! be the occasion for some weighty consultations 
is Excellency the Gover- 
nor of Bombay. on the subject of the extension of representative 
Parsi (33), 9th May, institutions which the new Reforms involve. Sir 
Eng. cols. George has shown a unique grasp of Indian politics, 
- and there could scarcely be two more sympathetic 
and fair-minded reforming rulers. But another point of interest in the visit 
is that it has reduced the peregrinations of the Bombay Government to an 
absurdity. The flight to Poona and the subsequent move to Mahableshwar 
has been this year like the play of Hamlet without the hero. The rationale 
of the migrations was always difficult to understand. ‘This sort of luxurious- 
ness has had the good effect of creating an Indian appreciation of the benefits 
of sanataria on hill-tops ; but for healthy men the extra trouble and interruption 
caused to their work by being everlastingly on the move must more than 
counteract the benefits of the change of air, while the ridiculous tradition of 
keeping up the gaieties of a continual country-house party must be exasperat- 
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or or Secretary, — The tools thing pristioally 
Slidays:) ote writ leave and to get the 

‘entrenching on salaries cay 3 relation to chblie 
onest. contrivance ; but when, as at present, we 
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“he Members al ihe Ha Committee and Government servants 
— ** peem ‘to take very little care of the last remaining 
ee eae A F ay. ' ‘batch of pilgrims when they proceed to their homes. 
ee oe by, the Hii On the 24th April 1909 there were 10 Bukharis at 
ee omnmittee, - the Grant Road Station, including four women. 
-e-Rozgdr (170s), After buying their tickets, they were stopped from 
in N ay: entering the platform by a Ticket Collector and 
ordered to get their baggage weighed. The Eurasian 
Ticket Collector was unable to explain the matter to them, and what the 
Bukharis said the Ticket Collector could not understand. ‘Their luggage 
was mercilessly thrown away, a big tin of olive oil was broken and all 
the oil wasted. The train started, and the poor Bukharis were left behind. 
Had there been any member of the Committee or any man of the Protector of 
Pilgrims’ Staff with them, those Hajis would never have been put to such 
trouble and inconvenience. 


*38. ‘ We heartily congratulate Babu Arabindo Ghose on his honourable 
acquittal in the Alipore Bomb Case. Mr. Beachcroft, 
Comments on the result the Sessions Judge of Alipore, has undoubtedly 
of the Alipore trial. done a great service to the State by thus restoring 
| Mahraita (9), 9th May. the confidence of the people in the sense of British 
| | Justice. For the last two or three years the 
; stories told regarding the British sense of justice were looked upon as 
fairy tales of bygone ages; but the acquittal of Babu Arabindo Ghose has 
i awakened the benumbed sense of perception of the oppressed to the probable 
reality of those stories. Though the sentence of death and forfeiture of pro- 
perty passed on Birendra Kumar Ghose and Uilaskar Dutt for launching a 
‘toy ’ rebellion is rather harsh, still one must admit that Mr. Beachcroft has 
not allowed himself to be swayed by the vrejudices and passions of his 
race in India. The acquittal of Babu Arabindo Ghose marks the return of 
the pendulum from the extreme of oppression and _ injustice.......... Babu 
* .. Arabindo Ghose is acquitted ; this is not only the acquittal of one individual, 
but the triumph of a great principle. The great school of thought, which 
has taught and is teaching the principles of Indian Nationalism to the 
awakened new India, was charged at the bar of British Justice with the 
offence of abetting murder, violence and anarchism. This charge was 
hammered into the ears of. the Sessions Judge, with subtle ingenuity and 
dogged obstinacy by the learned Counsel for the Crown........... This 
historic trial lasting for nearly one year has now endedina great triumph for > 
Indian Nationalism, and we hope, it will serve to open the eyes of responsible 
statesmen to the folly and mischief of identifying the Nationalist party with 
violence and thurder. Mr. Beachcroftin his judgment rightly describes Babu 
Arabindo as the most important accused: ‘he was the one more than any 
other whom the prosecution were arxious to have convicted, and but for his 
presence in the dock the case would have been finished long ago.’ This 
historical trial dragged on for full one year, because all the writings and speeches 
Pose of Arabindo were to be collected and sifted so as to prove the theory that he 
a a was the fountain from which murderous violence flowed. For this purpose 
Bere: his writings were reviewed before the Court; for this purpose his speeches 
were gone through before the Court ; for this purpose many witnesses from the 
_ ~~... Bombay Presidency and the Central Provinces were examined and cross- 
_ examined in the Court, the witnesses giving a detailed account of his manifold 
ET ae ea activities before and after the Surat Congress and his itinerary in the 
- Bombay Presidency during January and February 1908. His letters to his wife 
4 and his correspondence with his friends and CO- workers were ransacked with 
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a view to finding out materials. 
and murderors violence. But all this proved only much ado about not ing. 
The Sessions Judge declares that the writings and speeches of Babu Arabinido 
are of no.importance in this case ; this means that in his writings and speeches, 
Babu Arabindo has not displayed any propensity towards transgressing 


sections 124A and 153A of the Indian Penal Code; this means that Babu 


Arabindo’s spiritualised politics has nothing to do with the ‘violence of the 
bombs; this means that British justice regards big and lofty ideals as 


above the sections of the Penal Code. This piece of evidence is thus set 


aside as of no importance in the Alipore case; but in the capital of 
the autocrat of the Central Provinces, Mr. A. B. Kolhatkar of the Deshsevak 
was the other day sentenced to two and a half years’ rigorous imprisonment 
for publishing these very speeches of Babu Arabindo and to-day in the reé- 
actionary capital of the Deccan experiments to solve the difficulty of introduc- 
ing ‘ Press-censorship’ without a gagging law are being tried on the assump- 
tion that the speeches and writings of Babu Arabindo are seditious. ‘The judg- 
ment of the Sessions Judge of Alipore is sure to expose these underhand tactics 
to the critical and judicial view of the higher authorities ,and we hope, full 
justice will be meted out to the innocent victims, viz, Mr. Kolhatkar of Nagpur 
and Mr. Bhagwat of Poona. The case against Babu Arabindo was based on 
the flimsy grounds of some epistles containing ambiguous references requir- 
ing ‘unlimited money,’ and the Sessions Judge rightly held that this 
piece of vague evidence was not sufficient to convict him. Some of the 
reactionary members of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy were bent on exploit- 
ing to the utmost the contemplated ‘toy’ revolution of the Manicktolla 
¢onspiracy. They thonght they would best achieve their end if they would 
succeed in connecting the political philosophy of Indian Nationalism ,with the 
murderous violence of the Manicktolla bombs. With this end in viewno stone 
was left unturned to establish connection between Babu Arabindo and the 
Muzaffarpur outrage. And what did Babu Arabindo teach so as to make 
himself an eye-sore to the reactionary officials ? His speeches were inspired by 
a lofty ideal ; his writings were dictated by a fervent desire to serve a sacred 
mission; his actions were animated by an active sense of self-sacrifice and 
self-denial.” 


*39. It is satisfactory to note that Mr. Beachcroft did not allow his mind 

‘ to be affected by the current Anglo-Indian prejudices 
Assert (96) S50 MMy: oad delivered, ch the whole, an eal judgment 
in the Alipore case. Babu Arabindo Ghose was prosecuted for the same 
reasons for which Mr. Tilak was prosecuted in the Tai Maharaj case. A trial 
that should have been finished in one month in the ordinary course was 
prolonged for eight months in order to secure, if possible, the conviction of 
Babu Arabindo. He had to spend one whole year in jail in terrible anxiety, 
watching daily the forging of links against him. The bomb outrages were 
availed of as a fine opportunity to suppress Babu Arabindo Ghose. It is not 
the alleged offence, but hatred against the man, that is at the root of all such 
noteworthy trials. The fire was lit up. Arabindo was standing by. Govern- 
ment wanted to kick him into the pyre and immolate him. ‘The offence of 
Arabindo was that he chose to preach the ideal of swardjya againstthe wishes 
of the bureaucrats. He could not be asked legally to desist from his work. 
A thing may be faultless, but at the same time undesirable. Babu Arabindo 
believes that if ideal swardjyais preached regardless of all danger, the good 
of India will result from it. It requires no physical strength, no rifles, least 
of all bombs. Arabindo thought that wealth and intellect were given to man 
not for his personal enjoyment but to be instrumental in doing God’s work. 
Government thought that there was no difference between the preachers of 
swardjya and throwers of bombs-and people were taken up for trial indiscri- 
minately. When Government sanctioned the prosecution of Arabindo Ghose 
and Tilak, they were dominated by the above-mentioned mischievous idea. 
The Moderates helped to make the situation worse. We firmly believe 
that Tilak was convicted under sections 124A and 158A of the’ Indian 
Penal Code, because he could not be prosecuted as being concerned in the 
bomb conspiracy. Mr. Beachcroft has remarked in his judgment that no true 
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wie olice | i hp a a i theory that: Babu Amelinds Ghose was impli- 
Hh - Gated: im the bomb conspiracy because he was part- 
"proprietor | ‘of. the Manicktolla Gardens where the 
~~ gonspiracy was hatched. He had to remain in jail for 
ye year. - Gok endowed him with strength to bear extraordinary persecution 
in jail. he the ‘trial progressed, every one became convinced of his innocence. 
ivine Providence alone must have awakened the sense of British justice, which 
had almost become extinct for the last one year as evidenced by the trials of 
several patriots. Babu Arabindo was tried and acquitted on a charge of 
sedition in 1907. Many people were afraid that British justice would vin- 
-dictively claim Arabindo as its victim this time. Arabindo Babu knew well 
that he was innocent and behaved like a saint, calm and collected throughout 
the trial. But who is responsible for the suffering needlessly caused to him 
and who is to be punished for keeping an innocent man like him in jail for a 
full year ? 


41. The acquittal of Arabindo Ghose has spread joy throughout India. 
Vande Mataram (157) His acquittal is considered as a triumph of the Nation- 
ith May. ’ alist party and a complete refutation of the grave 
: charges laid at its door. What Arabindo really did 
was to proclaim to the world the spiritual mission of Vedantism and hé 
thereby gave a new turn to our political activities. It was his firm faith in 
religious principles and the ultimate triumph of his cause that enabled him 
to bear with patience and fortitude all the miseries to which he was subjected 
during his protracted trial. We hope our Indian brethren will try to follow his 
example as well as his precepts. 


42. The well-known Alipore Bomb case has been decided at last, and it is 

a pleasure to us to say that the decision is in accord 

“Bombay Samichér (62), with public opinion ana sheds lustre on the fair name 
7th May ; ” Sdinj Vartamgn ©: British justice. The main reason why public 
(36), Sth May. attention was focussed on the case was the inclusion 
% ) of Arabindo Ghose among the accused. Arabindo was 
one of the leading political figures of Bengal, and though he had attached 
a himself to the Extremist party, those who were acquainted with his abilities 
12 and religious turn of mind, found it difficult to believe that he had lent 
‘i himself to a conspiracy for waging war against Government. We must 
admit, however, that he had unfortunately given grounds to Government to 
suspect him by his open avowal of the Extremist creed at the Midnapur 
Conference and the Surat Congress and more particularly by his connection 
with a brother, who has proved himself an enemy not only to the British rule, 
but to the country at large. Under these circumstances, Government had no 
alternative but to proceed against Arabindo. But the bond fides of their 
intention are clearly seen from the result of the trial, which fully illustrates 
the unerring character of British justice. The difficulties of the case were 
ay aggravated by the murder of Gossain, but the refusal of the Court to notice any 
part of his evidence in the absence of a cross-examination proves its fairness of 
mind. The decision has evoked a sigh of relief from the public, and has parti- 
cularly strengthened the hands of the Moderates by showing that the gibes of 
the Extremists against Lord Minto’s Government were withcut any foundation. 
[The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—There can be no better proof of the purity of 
British Justice than the acquittal of Arabindo Ghose. The decision has 
produced satisfaction not only in Bengal but throughout the whole of India. 
With regard to the death sentences passed upon Birendra and Ullaskar we 
thirtk it would have been in keeping with the generally satisfactory character of 
the decision, if the Magistrate had passed a sentence of transportation for life. 
The culprits had been led away by the writings of papers like the Yugdntar 
and the Bande Mdtaram and we wish that British justice would yet be more 
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merciful to them. ‘We understand that the accused: are going to appeal and 
if'in this appeal their . sentences are commuted.to: transportation, the satisfac- 
tion with which the Judge’s decision has been received throughout India 
will undoubtedly be augmented.| HiGtii dagtite . gh 


43. “The historic Alipore trial has at last ended. ‘There is likely to be 
Indian Spear 6 appeal, but the first and the most important 
8th May tein “’ stage has resulted in the conviction of some prisoners 
i and the acquittal of ofhers. It will be historic, not 
merely because of the offences charged and the education and social position 
of the accused, but also by reason of its extraordinary length and its episodes. 
Its length and its dangers so scandalised public opinion that a special law 
had to be passed to constitute special tribunals in future to deal with such 
cases. Ihe person in whom a section of the Bombay public seems to have 
. been most interested is Mr. Arabindo Ghose, and he is acquitted along with 
sixteen others. He was described by the prosecution counsel as the fountain- 
head of the conspiracy. Many people are the unconscious fountains of mis- 
chief for which they cannot be held criminally responsible. If we trace the 
sources of sedition, it is difficult to say where we shall have to stop. The 
exploration will be long and tedious. ”’ : 


"44, “The great Alipore trial has at last come to an end. Exemplary 
Gujardti Punch (27) punishments are awarded to some of the accused, 
oth inp aa. ook > who were declared guilty by the assessors, and the 
7 rest have been released. We are glad to find among 
the latter, Babu Arabindo Ghose for whose learning, abilities and character we 
have ever had the highest respect. We are glad that some at least of the 
accused have been declared ‘ not guilty.’.......... We are sorry that the rest, 
mostly young boys, have been guilty of propagating sedition and trying to 
wage war against the British Government. We can understand the necessity 
that compels Government to punish such culprits. But cannot anything be 
done towards making these sentences deterrent rather than vindictive ?......... 
And what about the men who, though innocent, have been needlessly harassed 
by being dragged through a long and protracted trial involving an immense 
loss of money, health, time, business, etc. ?.......... May we submit respect- 
fully that it is the duty of Government at least to compensate the accused, 
who have been found not guilty, for the great loss and sufferings endured by 
them during the trial ?”’ 


*45. “The Alipore bomb case has at last come to an end. The only 
item of public interest in the result is that Mr. 
Arabindo Ghose has been acquitted. According to 
a telegraphic summary of the judgment, the Judge 
observed with reference to Mr. Ghose that he was the most important accused 
in the case. He was the one more than any other whom the prosecution 
were anxious to have convicted, and but for his presence in the dock the case 
would have been finished long ago. We may addthat the case would have 
roused very little public interest but for the determined effort made to get 
this gentleman convicted. We hope the Government of Bengal will explain 
why so much anxiety was shown by the prosecution to have this particular 
individual sent to jail. He and the fifteen others, who have been acquitted, 
have been in jail for nearly a year, and have been subjected to the indignities 
of jail life, all because the prosecuting counsel was trying hard to prove one 
of His Majesty’s subjects guilty of an offence of which he has been acquitted.”’ 


Indian Social Reformer 
(4), 9th May. 


46. The Alipore trial was the lengthiest and weariest ever held in’ 
India........... No less than thirty-six young men 
were Clapped into jail on May 2nd, 1908, on various 
serious charges. Yesterday, when the judgment 
was pronounced, was the 6th of May 1909. It took the elaborate 
legal machinery of the mighty British Government just one year and forr 
days to conclude the trial........... Babu Arabindo Ghose, who in the first 
instance, should not have been arrested, or, if arrested, let out on bail, has 


Akhbdr-e-Souda@ gar 
(19), 8th-May, Eng. cols. 
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, though the rying Tuage does not use that word 

ine.’ Bail should have been granted, if not at the 

de some progress. | But this ‘was not 

of the bri; i intellects and frailest bodies in India had to’ rot 

B69 ¢ Dosa: “i the starvation, ‘ insolence of office,’ humiliation, 

al s suff ferir Dg nd tte ital torture which pre-trial ‘incarceration involves ! 

vy ah ral dainages, to use thé famous expression of the late Presi- 

dent Kruger, : ein ‘Arabindo not claim against the British Government ?......... 

pe fhe fer 8 us to the question why Government should have engaged such a 

. “ "white deg as Mr. Eardley Norton to conduct the prosecution in the 

-Alipore conspiracy case. The Advocate-General was there—alive and kicking 

‘at Midnapur. The Legal Remembrancer was there, and yet, a rank 

outsider like Mr. Norton, the costliest outsider was secured. This was 

a direct insult to the official legal representatives of the Crown. But 

i hae for argument’s sake, that Mr. Sinha had been in Mr. Norton’s 

place. Can it for a moment be doubted that, as he did in the Midnapur 

case, he would have distinguished the truly from the unnecessarily 

suspected, and shortened the trial by months? As the trying Judge frankly 

remarks :— He (Arabindo) was one, more than any other, whom the prosecution 

were anxious to have convicted, and but ‘for his presence in the dock, the 

case would have been finished long aco. This is a stronger condemnation. of 

the attitude taken up by Government ‘than any one could indite. The Police 

in the Alipore case must have been near kindred of the maniacs that launched 

the Midnapur one. But the Government of Bengal do not seem to have been 

aware of this kinship. Otherwise, they would not have engaged Mr. Norton’s 

services or the Court refused to release Babu Arabindo on bail........... As for 

the other persons convicted, we do not think that we can say a word against 

Mr. Beachcroft’s judgment—except this, that the trying and much tried 

Judge, while administering justice, failed to ‘temper it with mercy.’ But 

a detailed examination of the judgment must be withheld. In the mean- 

while, we will be failing in our duty if we do not pass an encomium upon the 

i splendid work which Mr. Beachcroft has putin during this wearisome trial. 

if With thirty-six accused before him, to conscientiously acquit seventeen, 

required a moral courage which has lately become but too rare in the perhaps 
inspired Judiciary of India.” 


. a re 


| 47. “We are. glad to inform our readers that Babu Arabindo Ghose, the 
_ most notable of those charged in the Alipore case, 
*Praja Bandhu (34), 9th = was after an unusually protracted trial honourably 
a Eng. cols.; Indu acquitted on Thursday last. The news of his acquit- 

aii rakdsh (42), 6th May, : 
Eng. cols. tal will, we are sure, be hailed with delight through- 
out India. ‘To those that carefully followed from day 
to day the report of the trial it was quite clear that so far as Babu Arabindo 
Ghose was concerned, the prosecution had failed to connect him with the 
alleged conspiracy, and it was, therefore, generally believed that looking to 
the unfailing character of British justice—one of the most powerful bulwarks 
of British Rule in India—he would be acquitted. It need scarcely be said 
that it-is preposterous even for those who are unable to agree with the political 
views held by Babu Arabindo Ghose to believe for a moment that he could 
have been guilty of participating in such a heinous offence as the one with 
which he was charged. It is, therefore, a matter of no small satisfaction to 
find that his innocence has been established and proclaimed by a duly qualified 
judicial tribunal. In conclusion, it only remains for us to congratulate Babu 
Arabindo Ghose on this happy result.’ [The Indu Prakdsh remarks :—“ We 
- are extremely glad to announce that Babu Arbindo Ghose was honourably 
By acquitted of all charges by Mr. Beachcroft, Sessions Judge, in the famous 
- Alipore conspiracy case. Although the full report of the judgment is not 
before us, we feel no hesitation in saying that the trying Judge has shown a 
-keen sense of justice and remarkable independence .......... The people will 
accept the judgment as a sure proof of the integrity of British justice which 
they = been fondly aSPEIEIEG since the beginning of the British rule in ° 
India.”’ ' 
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a The judgment i in the Al- Haq defamation case’ will surprise the 
public as much as did the announcement ‘that the 
Comments on the judg- editor and proprietor had both been acquitted, If 
ment of the City Magis- ever there was a strong and clear case for conviction, 
trate, Karachi, in the it was this, and we have not the slightest hesitation 
sa 4 defamai 17), 29th in saying that there has been a gross miscarriage of 
ia, justice. The sole qoend on which the Magistrate 
takes his stand is that there were several societies in 
Sind then collecting money for famine relief, and hence it was permissible to 
concede that the remarks in the offending article were not intended to apply 
to the particular Society—the Bharat Famine Relief Fund Mandali—which 
Mr. Pahlajrai represented.. The reading of the entire article would leave no . 
doubt—as it left none at the time—on any reasonable person’s mind th&t the 
Bharat Mandali was the special objective of the malicious attacks of the. 
Al-Hag scribe; but the passage which the Magistrate himself quotes contains 
a sentence which could refer to this Mandali alone. It is this:—' It is 
only a nominal relief of Rs. 200 or Rs. 300 that has been given to the people 
of Jati Taluka temporarily, outiof Rs. 8,000 or 9,000; otherwise, .the whole 
amount has been remitted to Bengal and the Punjab. Now no other 
society had collected eight or nine thousand rupees, and none other had sent 
money to Jati Taluka. This would-be clear from the documentary and 
other evidence before the Court, and if the accused seriously contended that 
any other society had collected so many thousands, they were bound to 
adduce evidence to that effect. Nor could the accused contend that for aught 
they knew some other society, which had not chosen ‘to publish its accounts, 
might have collected Rs. 8,000 and might have sent Rs. 200 to Jati. The plea 
would fall at once to the ground; for the definite statement that Rs. 8,000 had 
been collected and so much (or so little) had been sent to Jati ‘l'aluka could only 
| have been drawn from some published account, and it is undeniable that the 
, Secretary of the Bharat Famine Relief Mandali alone published accounts 
showing that over Rs. 8,000 had been contributed by the people. If the 
Magistrate had studied the record patiently and carefully, he would also have 
seen that the ‘other societies’ named were sending their collections to the 
Bh arat Mandali. Again, why were the accused so very anxious to get an 
ab Ject apology accepted if they thought they had not referred to Mr. Pahlajrai ? 
And why did not the Magistrate allow witnesses to be called if he cal any 
doubt on the point? The Magistrate has also blundered egregiously in 
adjudging the question of bond fides. The statements and insinuations which 
formed the subject of the particular complaint before the Magistrate were 
only a small part of a lengthy article entitled ‘Comparison between Hindus 
and Muhammadans’ in the course of which the vilest, the most atrocious 
and the most inflammatory abuse was poured upon the Hindus as a race or 
community. The calumny drew forth a powerful protest from the Sind Hindu 
Sabha which asked the Commissioner in Sind, in the name of the Hindus of 
Sind, to prosecute the paper for exciting race hatred. And if the City 
Magistrate had taken the trouble to read the whole article, that is, if he 
had read the remarks complained of by Mr. Pahlajrai in the light of the 
context, as he was bound to do, he would have felt no doubt as to the malicious 
character of the writings. If the Magistrate did try so to read the passages 
and yet thought them innocent, then either his mental constitution is different 
from that of other men, or he lacks the judgment which is requisite for the 
discharge of the duties devolving on the City Magistrate of Karachi. 
We hope the matter will not be allowed to rest here, but will be taken to a 
higher and more impartial tribunal. The Commissioner in Sind in his reply 
to the Sind Sabha did recognise the mischievous character of the writings of 
the Al-Hag, but one main reason for his not taking action on behalf of “Gov- 
ernment was the prosecution for defamation against the paper which was then 
pending. Now that the trying Magistratg has chosen to take such an inexpli- 
cably indulgent view of the conduct of the Al- Haq, there is no reason why an 
impartial Government should not allow an appeal.” 
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re reid or conviction impossible except on appeal by Government. 
ag eines knew, and so do all, that Government are always unwilling to 


ae in cases between private people : and therefore an acquittal is the safest 
the ugh rather a cowardly way of disposing of a case like this......... That this 
scurrilous attack on the philanthropic movement carried on by a very straight- 
forward man, and upon Hindus in general, should arouse the indignation of 


the whole Hindu community in Sind is only natural; and never could there 
be more disastrous moves than the two that the administrators have chosen 
to make; the Commissioner’s refusal to prosecute under section 153A and 
the unwarranted acquittal on flimsy grounds by a judicial tribunal. They 
destroy the faith of a whole community and an important class in the im- 
partiality of the administration. The refusal of the Commissioner to 
prosecute the paper When approached by the Sind Sabha to do so, gives the 
whole world of Sind an impression that Government did not mind the abuse 
of their Hindu officers and had taken the Muhammadan delinquent under 
their wing. The refusal of a court of law to convict on plain evidence gives 


the people reason to believe that the reputation of a Hindu gentleman is not 
safe.” 


50. “ We understand from a Parliamentary return lately issued that since - 

[st January 1907 the total number of prosecutions 

Appeal to Government either for seditious writings or for making speeches 
to be more chary of in- cf g like nature instituted in this country under 


attating prosecutions for action 124A or section 153A of the Indian Penal 


Code, was 58. Besides this 23 complaints were 
sisy, eS cheat launched under section 108 of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code with a view to take security for good be- 
haviour from persons believed to be carrying on 1 campaign of sedition. The 
above list is no doubt large, and is quite sufficient to show the extent and 
intensity of the prevailing discontent with the existing state of affairs. Now, 
as we have more than once expressed in these columns, some of the accused 
in these sedition cases have thus obtained a cheap martyrdom. Again, in a 
few of the cases the sentences have been beyond doubt heavy. The result of 
this has been that a certain amount of sympathy has been felt for the accused 
which would not have been the case under ordinary circumstances. Govern- 
ment would have unquestionably acted wisely in not undertaking prosecutions 
against some of the accused, who were really waiting for an opportunity to 
gain cheap notoriety. In some cases at any rate the authorities would have 
done well had they seen the necessity of tempering justice with mercy, so that 
even the most captious critic of theirs would not have had any scope left to 
him of bringing a charge of vindictiveness against them.......... It is per- 
missible to hope that the authorities ‘will not hastily undertake any 
prosecutions for sedition in future, inasmuch as the British Government is 
too solidly based to be shaken by a few chance expressions of hare-brained 
youths, hardly having an adequate conception of what they mean.” 


*51. “The controversy over ‘ the drain’ from India reminds one of the 


combatants who insisted on seeing only one side of 


ay e economic drain on the shield. Those who complain of the ‘ drain’ do not. 


7 probably give adequate weight to the services rendered 
ioe seeformer inreturn. Those, onthe other hand, who point tothe 
iol : services rendered by English officials totally forget 
the remuneration which they get fot their services. The advocates of the ‘drain’ 
theory do not, perhaps, consider what India would be but for these services. 
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a antagonists who make:so mach of these services do. not. ociaitine what. . 
a eee in the Indian services would be doing. but for India. They 

would: not all be Cabinet Ministers, we fancy. Some: of them, at any rate, 

would probably be listening to lectures such as those which they. now and. 

égain administer to educated Indians on the importance of developing the. 

trade and industries of the country and: the unwisdom of crowding into. 

Government offices.” a Sie 


52. Writing on the administration of the Income Tax in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency the Praja Bandhu remarks :—‘‘ The number 
Alleged unjust incidence of appeals and objections lodged was during 1907-1908 
» Dina ‘a Bandhu (34) oq Something like 12,000; the number of assessees was 
bey oi 44,000. ‘The latter includes salaried officials and 
holders of Government securities as well as public 
companies, making in all nearly 14,000. Deducting these from the total, 
if comes to this that of 30,000 assesseés, under the general head, 12,000 
appeal, or out of every 5 persons assessed 2 appeal. This certainly cannot 
be considered a satisfactory state of things. It would be -difficult to 
maintain that the assessments are fair, in the face of the ugly fact 
that the appellate authorities summarily reject appeals by the score. 
This really is the weak point in the administration of the Income ‘lax. We 
should think the fault lies in the system, which allows over-zealous but not 
Over-scrupulous Revenue officials a free hand to levy what tax they please. 
lt is not the public exchequer that gains anything under the present method 
of administering the Income tax. ‘The richer people, especially in a city 
like Bombay, do not pay their full liability, while the poorer ones in the 
villages are overtaxed. When the tax was first introduced 50 years ago, 
the taxing officer was helped by two respectable assessors, but under the 
existing system he has to depend upon his spies and informers, who practise 
considerable black-mailing on the innocent. We would ask Government 
whether the Punjab system which is akin to the original one = not be 
advantageously introduced in Bombay.” 


93. The delay in the publication of the report of the City Police Admi- 
 nistration for the year 1907, due in May 1908, will, it 
Report of the City ig hoped, be accounted for in the resolution that will 
Police Administration, he issued by Government reviewing the report. The 
cae oces due delay in the publication of a report of thi 
Bombay Sanidchdr (62), U2due delay in the publication of a report of this 
8rd May. nature seriously inconveniences the public. ‘The 
public have as much concern with the accidents 
caused by motors and electric tram cars as have the police; and it is of great 
use to know how far the grievances of the public are substantiated by the police. 
If the report is published sixteen months after it is due, its usefulness is 
rendered practically zd. The Commissioner of Police is not prepared to 
accept the cause assigned by the public to motor and electric tram car accidents. 
He is of opinion that as the accidents caused by the hack Victorias preponde- 
rate out of all proportion over those caused by motors and tram cars, the 
erievances of the people against motorists and tram drivers are unfounded. 
That means that because people have been putting up with the almost 
criminal carelessness of hack drivers they should submit without a murmur 
to the fatal rashness of motorists and tram car drivers. ‘The Police authorities 
instead of bringing these people to their senses are so to say encouraging 
them to persist in rash driving. Perhaps this attitude may be the cause 
of the growing number of accidents credited to the account of rash 
motorists. Whatever that may be, the police should be the last people to 
show weak leniency towards such offenders who are a grave menace to public 
safety. As a body charged with the maintenance of public peace and 
safety the police should steadily aim at reducing the number of such accidents 
toa minimum. Then again the police have not succeeded in finding out the 
real cause of the frequent outbreaks of fire in the cotton presses at Colaba 
and in mills, at hours when they are not working. No doubt in the year 
under report there were fewer fires than in the previous year. People 
get impatiently anxious to know why Bombay of all places should be the 
scene of frequent and disastrous fires. Unless the police probe into the matter 
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8 That is a matte: for Aik the police deserve public praise. The frequent 
 ptrikes in Bombay have also considerably increased the work of the police. 
After 1 wii iewing the work done by the police for the year we would be perfectly 
justisfied in congratulating the Commissioner and his staff on what they have 
achieved ae ie face of perhaps no small difficulties and trials. Again, the 
thanks of the public are- due to the police for getting hold of and tracing the 
several criminal offences of such a daring burglar as Nanabhai Ddaruwalla. 
aia With all that we cannot help observing that it is a mystery such a notorious 
/_ .  -furglar should have flourished and defied the attempts of the police for twenty 
fo years. The mystery requires to be unravelled before people are expected to 
accept with satisfaction the facts of the case as stated by the police. 


54. “Wecannot at all congratulate Government on the choice they have 
| made for the office of Commissioner in Sind during 
the temporary absence of Mr. A. D. Younghusband. 
...e.. Mr. Lucas, on whom the high dignity has been 


Adverse comments on the 
appointment of Mr. Lucas 
as Acting Commissioner 1n 


acnd conferred, did not leave a good reputation behind, 
Sind Journal (17), 29th although his characteristic zabardastt and high- 
Apl. handedness was of much use in the temporary sup- 


pression of the evils.of rasaz and dacoity....... What 
we, however, wish specially to protest against is the injustice done to Mr. H. 
C. Mules, the one link between the old regime and the new in Sind, between 
the Government and the people of the province. We know that the Com- 
missionership of Sind has been reserved, most unwarrantably, for members 
of the Civil Service; but where is the harm in giving it temporarily at 
least to a member of the grand old Sind Commission,—a member, too, who 
possesses such conspicuous ability, integrity and other qualities requisite for 
the high office? It is intolerable arrogance on the part of the Civilians to 
claim an exclusive right to the headship of the Sind administration and 
similar office, and Government in allowing the claim have shown a weakness 
and want of wisdom that is bound to tell injuriously on, the administration.” 


*55. “The reversion of Captain McKendrick to the Coonoor Pasteur 
nae Institute just as he was presumably getting 
Comments on Captain thoroughly familar with the problems of Bombay, 
McKendrick’s _transfer and getting a grip of the sanitary problem connected 
aon Bombay to the with malaria, has naturally come in for a good deal 
oondor Pasteur Institute. oe 
Pdrsi (33), 9th May, of remark. It amounts really to a matter of opinion 
Eng..cols. as to whether the task of coping with the malaria 
scourge of Bombay or the pursuit of Bacteriological 
research af Coonoor is more important. As Government know best what is 
being done at Coonoor, it is no use arguing against their opinion that Captain 
McKendrick’s presence there isnecessary. And, not knowing the circumstances 
ee. under which the Director of the Coonoor Institute has taken leave, we are 
ae unable to form any opinion as to the justice of the official opinion that his 
S.C holiday is of more immediate importance than either the health of Bombay 
or the researches of Coonoor. In all probability the apparent anomalies of the 
situation have been caused through the tacit assumption that red tape is 
more important than all. It is taken for granted that a competent officer can 
at a moment’s notice acquire a complete mastery of the duties of any post in 
his department with all its problems, and that the most important thing in 
the world is that every official should occupy the post to which his merits and 
ne seniority entitle him, quite irrespective of his special knowledge and his 
_-......... familiarity with certain branchesofscience. InSirF.S.P. Lely’s essay on the 
ee better government of India, as also in the evidence produced before the 
‘Decentralisation Commission, the necessity of keeping a manina post of which 
he mnew. the oak. was brought out every strongly, and the removal of Captain 
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McKendrick seems to be an extravagant instance of the. objectionableness:of 


keeping a whole cadre in military formation, and moving the whole battalion 
to-fill up the gap when a single man drops out,” ; f | ene 


56. Drink is a very dangerous vice and it is no doubt a pious wish that 

it should be rooted out from our midst. But 
Alleged futility of the if argues a dull pe, eka. to hope that the 
temperance propaganda in temperance movement would accomplish that object. 


India and an exhortation vices can be stopped mainly by coercive remedies 
to temperance preachers : : 


* a : -.+,. aud not by mere persuasion. It is on this principle 
Saale vinnie paertotiens that the Hindu religion enjoins that boiling liquor 
to the people. should be poured down the throat of a drunkard, 
Bhdla (105), lst May. while the Muhammadan religion dictates that a 
drunkard should be severely flogged. As the heads 
of thé two religions have now got no power to enforce the punishments prescribed 
for the vice of drink, that vice as well as others have become rampant. In these 
days the power of inflicting punishment is vested exclusively in a Government 
which does not look upon drink asa vice. It is only when a drunkard gets intoxi- 
cated and falls down on the road that the police take him beforea Magistrate, 
who generally lets him off with a small fine. But private drinking is not at all a 
punishable under the British law in India. Though drunkenness is morally i 
a sin, it is not a crime under the law, and hence we think that it cannot be 
checked even slightly by means of exhortations. No man, whether educated 
or otherwise, is deterred from committing a sin unless there is the fear of 
punishment hanging over his head. The true remedy for checking 
drunkenness or any similar vice is either to pass a law against it or to employ nf 
picketing for checking the same. But it is a matter for regret that the { } 
British Government neither passes a law against drink nor allows the people ij 
to resort to picketing. Between these two difficulties, the popular leaders iy 
are obliged to depend solely on exhortation. But mere exhortation cannot 
produce the desired effect. From this point of view, all Temperance Associa- 
tions in India appear to be utterly useless. When the ancient Roman 
empire fell a prey to different vices, the Roman Emperors tried to check ue 
them by means of stringent laws. Even now the Chinese Government has had - We 
recourse to legislation for rooting out the opium habit in China. But owing : 
to our ill luck, the British Government is not prepared to pass a law 
against drunkenness. In some places, people try to check this vice by taking 
a pledge, but obviously this is a futile remedy. As shown above, nothing but a 
coercion or force can put a stop to drink or any other vice. We do not discuss | q Mee at 
here the question whether drunkenness degrades a nation or not. We merely | ie ae 
wish to point out in passing that the nations most notorious for their drunken- Ve 
ness-are politically the foremost of all. Thus England and America, though 
addicted to drink, are among the leading nations of the world. It is true that 
a people who are patriotic and free from any vice will have the upper hand of 
a people who are patriotic, but addicted to vice. The Indians should not make 
efforts to check the vice of drink so long as they do not possess political power, 
which alone can achieve that object. We for our part think that drunkenness 
and all other vices are likely to increase steadily all over the world. Some > 
nations are independent though drunkenness prevails among them, while India 
is in a state of subjection though drunkenness does not exist here on any con- 
siderable scale. ‘This proves that there is no relation whatever between drunken- 
ness and national independence. ‘The reason why some people, though 
addicted to drink, are independent is that they are animated by patrio- 
tism. Hence, it would be better if the Indians, instead of troubling 
themselves about the temperance movement, were to teach their fellow- 
countrymen to love their country and join the swadesht movement. 
[Elsewhere the paper publishes a cartoon on the same subject in which a 
house is represented to be on fire and a fire-engine of the Fire Brigade, on which 
are inscribed the words “ the fire-engine of picketing ” and which is driven by 
the “ popular ” Tilak and Volunteers, is shown as coming at headlong speed 
on the scene of the fre. T'wo European officers of Government are represented 
as standing in front of the engine and opposing its progress. The inmates 
of the house set on fire are made to exclaim ‘“ Don’t check the progress of 
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the least unless the eitheds of Siaketing i is adopted. The neithiGions 
rance reformers is u erly futile in this case.’ | 
hakti publishes a prize-essay written by a Gujarati lady on 
ee? Mies Necessity of Gujarati ladies wearing swadeshi 
ja~ dresses,” the Tailnse of which is as follows :— 
‘Dear Sisters, you must be aware of the growing 
poverty of the country. In ancient times’the country 
was wealthy and glorious as arts and industries 
Weel on a throve in the land and people had perforce to use: 
ES Eat eee home-made articles of dress, &c. The buyer and 
8 ler 5 were ‘Indians, and the wealth of the country was not taken away to 
foreign countries as is done at the present day. In those days Indians 
exported cloth in great quantities. The poor in the land had their own 
ee. trades. Beggary and misery were never heard of. The havoc created 
famines was unknown in those days. The British after their advent in 
the country dealt a fatal blow to indigenous arts and industries by imposing 
heavy duties on Indian goods. [In those days the spirit of swadeshi 
rarely influenced the people. We were taken in by the showy and attractive 
ae articles of use placed before us by British traders and foolishly gave up the 
es use of ourown. We ourselvesare responsible for the depressed state of Indian 
ee trade. The poorer classes have become beggars through the loss of those 
petty crafts which flourished and supplied food to thousands in old days 
Whereas foreigners are known to be fabulously wealthy, few could be 
- pointed out in India whose wealth can be counted by crores. If the present 
state of affairs continues, it would be difficult to imagine the future of 
| India. At this critical moment it is imperative on all of us to revive our 
. arts and industries. That is possible only if, you, my sisters, were to buy 
every article of use made in the country. At the present day all necesaries 
and luxuries are to be hadin the swadeshi market, only if you are ready to give 
up beauty and finish for utility. Why should you impoverish your own country 
and people to satiate your craving for outward elegance? There are a good 
many defects in articles made in the country, but in course of time our people 
_ ie will learn to produce better things. By experience they will see their defects 
a and try to compete with the foreign articles. If you will not give support 
ee and encouragement to Indian weavers, how can you expect them to compete 
with foreigners? Love swadesht articles of use and be proud of the results of 
. the swadeshi movement. Do not sacrifice the swadeshi spirit at the altar of 
Outward show. May the Almighty help you tofurther the cause of the swadeshi 
movement! [A lady correspondent writes to the Hind Swardjya :—Ever since 
an impetus was given to the swadeshit movement, it has spread in all parts of 
the country. By extending their support to the movement the Gujarati ladies will 
make it a power in Gujarat. If they are determined to use only bangles and 
ornamenis of swadeshi make, they will have rendered substantial service to the 
movement. If they once realise that cloth and other articles of use ought to be 
home-made, they will further the cause more than preachers and editors -can. 
Again they will sow seeds that will bear a rich harvest in future by making 
their children imbibe a love for swadeshz articles at a tender age when their 
minds ard hearts are best impressed. I appeal to my Aryan brethren to 
make their women read my letier.| 
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58. The boycott movement was started in Bengal by way of a public 

seh protest against the partition of Bengal. In spite 

_ Exhortations to the of it, however, Lord Morley, to the great surprise 
omens omnes and ‘indignation of the people, declared the partition 
Vande Sdininin as7) to be a ‘settled fact.’ ‘This enraged the people to 
2nd May. ’ guch an extent that they made up their minds to 
a | persevere in the boycott movement whether the 
seaman ana panision: was undone or not. Government, in order to maintain their 
a prestige, resorted to all kinds of repressive measures with a view to cowing 
Or . the Plo: into passive submission to the measure. But it was of no 


. The oderates, however, were successfully rallied to the side of Govern- 


41 


trent. “Poor souls! Little did they think that they would be made a party 
to the. bringing of misery upon the country by means of an attempt to gag the 
press and restrict the liberty of speech. The Moderates went into ecstasies over 
the new reforms and were quite elated at the prospect of securing a few 
more seats on the Legislative Councils. Government are prepared to submit to 
the vexatious interpellations of the new honourable members if, thereby, their 
prestige is saved. But it is at the same time the bounden duty of the 
Nationalists to persist in the boycott movement in order to vindicate their 
own prestige. | 


O99. Most of the pleaders of Thana kept themselves aloof from this 
| year’s Shivaji festival lest their names might be 
. Comments on thecon- reported to the High Court by the officials of the 
duct of some Thana [ntelligence Department. The Collector of the 
pleaders, who kept them- istrict is understood to be in ecstasies over such 
selves aloof from the local bbe hi fv: th hiaat het Lh 
Shivaji celebration. comp.ete harmony of views on the subject between the 
Hindu Punch (116), H:xecutive andthe Judiciary. The fact thatthe High 
5th May. Court, with a solitary exception, confirmed the deci- 
sions of the lower Courts in all cases of sedition in 
this Presidency, conclusively corroborates the above statement. The sanads 
of Messrs. Samant and Khare have been temporarily cancelled. Under such 
circumstances no pleader would court ruin by taking part in Shivaji 
celebrations. But this is after all a selfish attitude. Duty requires that 
we should rise to the occasion and face theimpending danger. Just as Hamlet 
feigned madness to achieve his cherished object, the bureaucracy are playing the 
game of repression in order to maintain their autocratic power unabated. If 
no one is able to escape death, why should we hesitate in the performance of 
our duty? If we prove ourselves unequal to the occasion, the policy of 
repression will turn out completely successful. Let not India become extinct 
for want of ability on the part of her sons. Self-sacrifice and self-introspec- 
tion should be vigorously brought into play. We strongly believe that the 
fiend of repression cannot long survive in India. As long as the Shivaji 
festival is not characterized as seditious, it is suicidal to absent oneself from 
it. You should keep up the national awakening without transgressing the 
limits of law imposed by the repressive bureaucrats and then never care if 
some among you fali victims to bureaucratic wrath. As long as all the 
pleaders taking part in the Shivaji celebration are not thrown into prison, 
this legitimate movement must be carried on. 


60. Weare sorry to observe that even in this loyal province there are 
se some foolish people. A friend has sent us a paper, 
: reap ey seditious entitled ‘the Hindustan Gul (the flower of India), 
en which is lithographed. The gentleman says that he 
A = Sudhdr (166), 22th eceived it unexpectedly by post on Sunday last and 
P’ that he was quite surprised at it. It bears the post- 
mark of Rohri. Presumably it is the work of some person of defective 
intellect. ‘The price of the paper is stated to be sympathy for India, and the 
sender, a well-wisher of the country. Its contents are very objectionable. 
We draw the attention of the authorities to the matter so that they may nip 
such poisonous writings in the bud. 


Hducation. 


61. The Urdu papers in a series of articles complain that an unknown and 
non-representative Anjuman has been lately formed in 
: . re, bombay by some selfish persons, which is called “ The 
—— Aa Be LL Anjuman-e-Himayate-talime Angrezi’’. Its objects 
*Mufid-e-Rozgdr (170z), are to exclude “ Urdu” from Muhammadan schools 
9th May; Swltdn-ul- and to instruct Muhammadan children in English 
Akhbér (178), 5th May; through the medium of English, not by trained 
*Kashful Akhbdr (1704), Muhammadan teachers, but by European ladies. 
9th May ; Urdu aoc The papers appeal to Government not to pay any 
(174), P rages i Mav, attention to the harmful suggestions of the said Anju- 
Bahddur (100), @n A man, because the Anjuman does not represent the 
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er oer, "Municipalities 
te h forwarded hy the Board of the City Improvement Trust: 


oo fo the mill-hands, who had memorialised that body 
on ees oc ay on the City praying for the ,erection of chawls on sanitary 
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19 im Trust's 5 principles at Suparibag, ‘Delisle Road, &c., will 
* memorial of “hardly be considered satisfactory. The want of 
sanitary buildings for the labouring classes and the 


a 2 Samdchdr (62), resulting evil consequences have been amply proved: 


ath May. Uris Considering the fact that even the Trust had 


acknowledged its mistakes in this Girection, it is 
Yeplorable to observe that the Trust’s evasive reply has caused nothing 


but disappointment. Instead of examining the justice of the demands 


of the mill-hands and the necessity of providing residential quarters for 
them, the Trustees have chosen to take shelter under legal technicalities 
and to juggle with words. Ever since the inception of the Trust the 
Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimatulla has been known to be taking an active 
interest in the affairs of the Trust and has been keenly watching the 
difficulties that body has to face in the matter of providing residence for the 
labouring classes. It is deplorable, however, that in spite of his taking an 


active part in the drafting of the reply under review he should have taken up 


an attitude hardly conducive to a satisfactory solution of the whole question. 
During the debate the Honourable Mr. Rahimatulla is reported to have 
warned the Trust against binding itself for erecting residential chawls for 
mill-hands and others at its own expense. A minute examination of the 
matter at once exposes the distinction that he seeks to make out asa play 
upon words. It is true the Trust is exonerated under the law from any such 
liability ; but when the Trust is declared responsible for the construction of 
chawls for artisan classes it is not easy to understand how the mill-hands can 
be distinguished from them. Apparently the Trust has not discharged its 
duties in this connection, for as stated by Sir Walter Hughes that body has not 
spent even 11 lakhs out of the 81 lakhs intended to be spent towards the 
construction of residential quarters for the lower classes. Under these 
circumstances is it justifiable to remark that the memorialists have no 
claims upon the Trust? We wish that after the outspoken criticisin of 
Sir Walter upon the Trust’s work, Messrs. Gamdia and Cuff will not rest 
satisfied with the reply the City Trustees have forwarded to the mill-hands. 
The other objection raised by the Honourable Mr. Rahimatulla against any 
concession tothe demands of the mill-hands rests on the ground that the Trust 
is.to provide buildings for the accommodation of the unhoused population 
only and none else. Is the Honourable Mr. Rahimatulla prepared to say 
that some, if not all, the difficulties under which the mill-hands have been 
labouring are not due to the failure of the Trust to discharge the duties 
incumbent upon it? Has the Trust not found it beyond its means to construct 
residential buildings on plots cleared by it ? Weurge, therefore, that the 
memorialists should take up the matter anew, and strengthened by Sir Walter’s 
declaration, re-submit their case. Persistent action in this direction would 
secure an early solution of the problem. 


63. The Bombay mill-hands had some days ago applied to the Bombay 
Mill-owners’ Association and the City Improvement 
Trust to build chawls for their use. Ata recent 
meeting of the former body, the Chairman expressed 
an opinion that it was necessary for the Association 
to'do something by way of providing house-accommo- 


_Jagadvritta (119), 2nd 
May. 


helen for the mill-hands. But nothing definite has yet been undertaken. A 


special meeting of the Improvement Trust Board was held last week at which 


the application’ of the mill-hands was considered and it was resolved to send a 
Wee ected the acne that when the Parel Road scheme would be carried out, 


ear 
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new chawls would be provided for those who might be rendered houseless 
by the operations of the Trust and that the Trustees had suggested a change 
in the existing Act empowering the Board to assist mill-owners in buildin 
chawls for mill-hands. Now, during Lord Sandhurst’s regime it was renctved 
that the ‘Trust should spend 81 lakhs of rupees in building chawls for the 
poor who might become homeless through the operations of the Trust. But 
eof this amount only 18 lakhs have so far been spent on the above object. 
Why should not the whole sum have been spent when the Trust had full 
power to do so? It is under contemplation to amend the Improvement Trust 
Act so as to enable the Trust to advance to the mill-owners the amount of 
10 lakhs for building chawls for the mill-hands ;. but this help would be very 
slight. Moreover, it has to be seen how many mill-owners would avail them- 
selves of the proferred assistance. We for one think that if the mill-owners 
organize a Building Trust similarto such Trusts in England and utilise for the 
above purpose their capital which is lying idle in Banks, they would realise a 
higher interest on the investment than the Banks give them. There is a com- 
plaint that the outlay on the chawls built by the Trust was greater than was 
necessary. If the work had been done by private companies, it would have 
been done more economically. In short, one is constrained to say‘ that both 
the mill-owners and the Improvement Trust are at present not doing their 
duty towards the mill-hands. 


Native States. 


64. The authorities appear to have laboured so long under the impres- 
: : sion that natives, officers and Princes alike, are in- 
Comments on the capable of acting as administrators of Native States. 
appointment of native But it seems Government have at last recognised 
edie ane of the the merits of native gentlemen to be administrators 
"L. (75), Qna May: Of States, and have appointed Durbar Shri Vajsur- 

: L109), y; ; | yet ee 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (19), Wala of Bagasra and Mr. Tambe as joint admini- 
4th May. strators of the State of Porbunder. Mr. Tambe is 
an able officer of Government and as such there 

cannot exist any difference of opinion as to his ability. -Durbar Shri Vajsur- 
wala is an educated young prince, who possesses all the necessary good 
qualities required for the fulfilment of his responsible duties, and it is highly 
creditable on the part of Government that they have appointed such a man 
as administrator, and thereby respected the last wishes of the late Rana 
Saheb of Porbunder. By this policy of theirs Government have placed the 
subjects of Porbunder, nay the whole public of Kathiawar, under a deep debt 
of gratitude, and we hope the Kathiawar public will rise to the occasion 
and express their sense of gratitude to His Excellency the Governor and his 
Agent in Kathiawar. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar welcomes this appointment 
and thanks the Government of Sir G. S. Clarke and Mr. Hill for this boon to 
the Kathi subjects, and observes :—Though in no way averse to the appoint- 
ment of Huropean Officers to such posts, we cannot but observe that the 
appointment of able and experienced Indian princes and officers is much more 

preferable to that of inexperienced European officers. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


*65. ‘“ Under the auspices of the Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha a meeting of 

the citizens of Poona was held last Friday in the Hall 

Account of a meeting of of the Sabha. Mr. Vinayak Ramchandya Patwayr- 
the Poona Sdrvajantk qdhan, Vice-President of the Sabha, was voted to 
Sabha | to ongrehoese the chair. He began the proceedings of the meeting 
Arabindo Ghose on Als 1. stating that the meeting was convened only for 
ee (9), 9th May. the purpose of congratulating Babu Arabindo Ghose 
on his honourable acquittal, and thanking the Sessions 

Judge of Alipore for the sense of justice shown by him in acquitting 
Babu Arabindo. Mr. K. P. Khadilkar then moved a resolution congra- 
tulating Babu Arabindo and thanking Mr. Beachcroft. Mr. Khadilkar 
gave in short a resumé of Babu Arabindo Ghose’s life and pointed out 
the high spirituality of the ideal which he held and advocated. He 


remarked that the acquittal of Arabindo Babu was an acquittal of the 
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being duly’ authorised to send a 
rst resolution, concluded the 

pointing out: that the acquittal of 
Tout of law showed conclusively 
onalists towards anarchical acts was 


ftidipatioti in the anardhical’ move- 


ne Hough it the P weetng t & lone.” 


” «At the Bhor Shivaji celebration, Mr. Phatak sang the Bande 
_ Métaram song and Messrs. Phatak, Bramhe, Um- 
_, Shiva valley in pranikar and Mhasawade read essays. At Khed 
fe we Pacis rah esneen’Y (Poona), in the temple of Shri Lakshmindrdyan, 
<7 eG “Mahratta (9), 9th May. SONgs were sung and lectures delivered. There was 
cay & procession also. The police were busy watch- 
ing the proceedings. At LHrandole, the national song was sung. Mr. 
Bhayyarao Kalker spoke on the necessity of celebrating the anniversary of 
Shivé i s birthday, and Mr. Pusalkar delivered a speech on the beginning of 
Shivaéji’s career; there were athletic feats in connection with which prizes 
were distributed. At Chiplun, there was a Purdn and a Kirtan by Mr. Ram- 
shastri and speeches by Mr. Narayanrao Barve and Mr. Vinayak Bawa 
Phatak; there were also athletic sports anda procession. At Panhali, Mr. 
Vaishampayan Shastri preached a Purdn, songs were sung and prayers offered 
for India’s regeneration At Harda (C. P) there was a Kirtan and speeches, 
athletic feats, and the singing of Bande. Mdtaram. At Waroya, there was 
Bhajan. At Nigadi (taluka Satara) there was Bhajan and a meeting was 
. held under the presidency of Dadasdheb Karandikar of Satara in which 
resolutions on Temperance, Swadeshi and Gorakshan were passed. Messrs. 
Rajopadhye, Bhide and Soman spoke at the meeting. The president dwelt 
on the high moral character of Shivaji. At Wardha (C. P.) there were 
ni Purdn, Bhajan, distribution of Prasdd and a procession in which the portraits 
ne of Shri Shivaji, Shri Ramdas Swami, Mr. Tilak, &c., were carried in a 
tis palanquin,”’ 


67. The Ahmedabad correspondent cf the Sdnj Vartamdn writes 
, ee that a swadeshi kirtan was performed at Mandvipole 
Swadeshi kirtan at under the auspices of the Ved Sandtan Dharmottejak 


Ahmedabad 3 : 
oe ae Mandal. The proceedings began with the worship 
May” nee Oe OO of “Goddess Ind’ as usual. After Mr. Kirpdshankar 
‘and others had recited some swadeshi songs, 
a member of the audience read from the Gujarati 4th Book the poem entitled 


“Every patriot must do some service to India,” and observed that Govern- 
meént, too, had tried to inculcate patriotism on their Indian subjects. 
Mr. Himatlél Bri jbhukhandas and others then dilated upon the necessity 

of using swadeshi 208 in preference to the contaminated foreign articles. 
A swadeshi kirtan will be held next Saturday in the same Pol. 


68. The Bhdrat reproduces a letter from the Abhyudaya of the 
Reproduction in the U. P. written by one Vishnudatta Dwivedi wherein 


Bharat of ea letter of a . 
somplaint from” an. U. P. the writer complains of the espionage to which he 


newspaper. has been subjected by the U.P. Police for the last 
Bhérat (92), 5th May. 


two years. 


ee SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 

oe | | Oriental Translator to Governin ent. 
es 2 =. oo 0 Be of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Bee _Seoretariat, Bombay, 12th May 1909. 

fae tle ONE Ei *Reported in advance. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 15th May 1909. 


Jubovers and D.surict Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
velary, Special Department, mformation as to any local complaint which a; be 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated.: what action 


1; ‘ 2 3} 4 s { + . Zz cy t t ¢ 1} ‘ %~ #d c%® i ‘ ™~ 4 ' - 

y, is being taken; and, if the facts apt are incorrect, what is belics 
‘ : ‘i nC > ra ?¢ < q 24a & + - 1, 
ine oPigin Of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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CONTENTS. 
PARAGRAPHS. 
Politics and the Public Administration— 
Agrarian : 3 
Alleged miserable condition of the rayats oe 
Economic harm resulting from the export of cattle oe oe 24 
British Rule : 
Comments on the lives of Irish leaders 7 
Exxhortation to the people of Maharashtra to follow the lines of agita- 
tion pursued by Arabindo Ghose. : : 6 
Protest against the alleged petty tyrannies of provincial Governments. 5 
Protest against the use of the words ‘ swadeshi dacoities’ . 8 
Comments on the —— of two native officials by the Madras Gov- 
ernment : J & 10 
Excise: Oomments on the Government Resolution with regard to the 
toddy trade . » 26—27 
Forest: Comments on the Bombay Presidency Forest Administration 
Report for 1907-08 . 09 & 40 
Governor of Bombay: His Excellency the —'s reply to the Bombay 
Temperance Council’s Memorial .  34~-00 
Haj Committee : — to the — as regards the vaccination of pil- 
ims . 21 
Indian students in England : Comments on the appointment of Mr. Arnold 
as adviser to — 3 
Indians in the Transvaal: Arrival of the Indians deported. from the 
Transvaal. ; . . ° : ‘ ' ' ; 4 
Judicial matters : | 
Comments on the Alipore Trial. ; , , . . +, 2B—Z4 
Comments on the Barrah dacoity case . . 35—37 
Complaint about Mr. Deshpande of Belgaum not being Howe 4 to see 
his Counsel . 38 
The Calcutta High Court and the Bengal Police . 28 
Land Records: Comments on the Report of the Director of — ; 22. 
Native Press : 
Alleged partiality on the part of Government in their treatment of the 
editors of ‘the Kal and the: Rashtramukh ‘ : ‘ : : 13 
End of the Vande Mdtaram newspaper of Poona . : “paneer 11 
_ Tone and policy of the Prakdsh newspaper 12 
Post and Telegraph Departments : Grievances of the people against the —. 41 
Public Service : 
Adverse comments on the appointment of Mr. Lucas as Acting Com- 
missioner in Sind 42. 
Allegations against the Lingayat Deputy Collector of Bijapur likely 
to hurt popular religious sentiment : 45 
Comments on Captain McKendrick’s transfer from the Bombay Malaria 
Committee . ee ee ee 
Should Government officials write for the Press? sae : : 42 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


~ 


(As it stood on the Ist April 1909.) 


pian wattle 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...)Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... ...| J.J. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... ... 800 
2 Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona sa vet CO een ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... one 600 
can Herald. : 3 
3 | East and West... ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly... .... Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; PArsi;; 1,000 
| 85. 
Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. jen ...| Weekly... ...| Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma-| ~° 500 
| drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 
Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. ‘ee sos] Ds se ...| Behramji Merwénji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champien. 55. | 
6 : Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. er ...| Monthly... .... John Wallace, C. EH. ; Englishman ; 50. ...| 1,000 ie 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle | Karachi .:. ...| Weekly... ...| Chainr4i Bakasr4i; Hindu (Amil); 32 .... 500 i‘ 
8 | Kathiawar Times ... ...| Rajkot ee ...| Daily ie ..., Jamnadas Mahashankar Buch; Hindu 200 t 
7 (Lohdna) ; 28. : ai 
‘i 
9 | Mahrdtta 1 ae] Poona... Swe] Weekly =... ~—sg..| Krishn4ji Prabhdkar Khddilkar, B.A.;| 1,000 i 
Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 36. 
10 | Muslim Herald _... .-| Bombay ... ---| Daily eve ...| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 i 
| , Muhammadan ; 35. i fi 
11 | Oriental Review ... veal aes eink .| Weekly... ...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ies 700 ; | 
12 | Phoenix ... ite os] ATACDI —... .--| Bi-weekly ... ...| daffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55...| 350 
13 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona vidi -+-| Daily ee ...| Kawasji Temulji ; ‘Parsi; 52 soe aid 400 
| and Military Gazette. : 
14 | Purity Servant... ovo] DOMUAY ene »-| Monthly ... ...| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250 
man ; 32. | 
15 | Railway Times... seal DOs a »-.| Weekly... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...! 1,200 
| | 
16 | Sind Gazette sia | marhohi. §.., ne oe <° ae ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ;44_... ves 500 
17 Sind Journal bss ..-| Hyderabad oct ee ne -..| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
| hie (Amil) ; 42. : | 
18 | Sind Times ae e--| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Khanchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 { 
: ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. : i | 
19 : Akhbar-e-Souddgar .--| Bombay... ---| D&ily ne .... Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 a 1,500 . 
Sago ' | : 
20 | Apakshapat . ewe] Surat .. «eel Weekly... —..| Bai Manek, wife of Dinsha4h Pestonji Gha-' 500 
; didli; Parsi ; 30. al 
21 : A’rya Prakash ... ---| Bombay... ees| Do. “i ...| Maganlal Rajaram Vyas; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 | | em 
min) > 41. ’ ; ak’, 
22 Broach Mitrs .. ...| Broach ... «| Do.  ...  «..| Trikamldl Harindth Thékor ; Hindu (Brah-| 875 i : 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. a. 
23 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad a Do. ‘i ...| Narotamdds Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu; 1,000 | 
| (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
24 , Deshi Mitra -- eve} Surat oe = ove} )- Dow ..  ese| Maganlal KikAbhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 H 
nia) ; 37. i 
ti 
25 | Gujarati... vec ---| Bombay... oe See: ” eee ...| Ichchharam Surajr4m Desdéi; Hindu (Surti) 8,500 1 
Bania) ; 55. 
26 | Gujarat Mitra... ...) Surat. ww. we] Doo w+ ses| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 ... ...) 700 
27 'Gujaréti Punch ...  ...| Ahmedabad | Do.  ... «| Somaél4l Mangaldés Shah; Hindu (Mesri} 2,300 
Bania) ; 31. 
28 Hindi Punch ... ...|Bombay .. «| Do. ...  «..| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydér; Pérsi;50 ...; 800 
29 | Jaém-e-Jamshed ... ...| Do, «ss Daily —_—..._»_...| Piromshth Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A., ; Parsi; 4,400 { 
84, | He 
80 Kaiser-i-Hind eee eee Do. eee eee Weekly ace @ee Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60 eee . e> 2,000 y 
31 | Kathidwar News .. ...|R&jkot .. «| Do. ese ws| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 Ee 200 an 
con 18—la od " 


LB op at Se gE ey 


43 


44 


48 


49 


Native Opinion ... 
Raéshtramat ‘iis 
Subodh Patrika. ... 


Sardesdi Vijaya ... 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 

Echo ee 3 aes 

O Anglo-Lusitano... 


Anato-SInpt. 


Larkéna Gazette ... 
Muséfir... ‘ei 
Sind Patrika ... 
Sind Shewak . ... 


Hind Vijayi .... 


A Laz eee eee . 


eee 


* 


eee 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Bombay 
Do. 


Bombay 


Baroda 
Do. 


. 


Sawantvadi 


K&rachi (Sind) 


Ldrkana (Sind) 
Karachi (Sind) 
Larkana (Sind) 
Naushahro  Feroze| 

(Hyderabad, Sind). 
Sukkur (Sind) 


Karachi (Sind) 


eee, 


Do. 


Weekly 


Weekly 
Do. 


Jamnedas Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar) ; 


Jehangir Sordbji Toleydrkhén ; Parsi; 84... 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Bréh- 
man); 31. 


Byramji Furdonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ... 


Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Ghandhi ; 
Parsi ; 43, , 


Maneklal Ambérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 


29. 
Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


D.3: 08 bee a Ee 


(1) Natesh Appdéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. do. “ei 

Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Ddémodar Sdavlaram 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vinayak Balkrishna Paranjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
paéwan Brahman) ; 38. 


Sitéra4m Keshav Damle, B.A., LL.B. ; 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 32. 


Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; (Goud 
Brahman) ; 35, ? 
J. C. F. D’Souza; Goanese; 40 ... oes 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahdébkh4n Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. es 


Premchand Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 


24, 
Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ... 


Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil); 23... 
Tolaram Menghraj’ ... me. a 
Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35... 


Jamatmal Lalchand ; 37... ove 


Kashinath Nageshwar Rao; (Madrasi Brah- 
man) ; 40. 


Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Dahyabhai Kasandas Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41, 


R. Naronha ; Portuguese ; 35 ove sii 


Kazi Ismail Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 45. : 


2,700 


1,500 


1,000 


9,000 


600 


700 


Name of Publication. Where Pubiished, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. ayo 533 
GusaRa’TI—continued. 
61.| Bharat Vijaya... e+} Barod&  .. ‘seo| Weekly —.. ods Jivedial Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| About 
Brahman) ; 28. 500 
62 | Bombay Samachar »»; Bombay... »«-| Daily vee .»e| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
| | Parsi ; 41. : 
63 | Broach Samachar occ) DROBO 3s | Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Géndhi ; Parsi ; 53 ki 400 
64 | Cutch-Kesari ose ...| Bombay ... sel Dog see ..-| Damiji ar 8 Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal) 1,500 
Bania) ; 83 
§5 | Din Mani ... Hee ooo BEOACR vee oof DO. eee ...| Nathalal Rangildas (Bania). 200 
| 
66 | Gujarat... ea ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...} Do. a | Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
Bania) ; 23. 
67 | Hind Swardajya ... ee, eee wae e i ...| Harakl4l Javerchand Shah Shrawak;; 1,000 
(Bania) ; 22. 
68 | Hind Swarajya ... »-.| Surat ove ee| Do. eee ...| Chunilal Mulji Shah; Hindu (Khadaith| 2,500 
Bania) ; 25. 
69 | Islim Gazette ... ...| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. se ...| [brahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
70 | Jain Vijaya ve ...| Bombay... sol - D6. eee .».| Mohunlal Amarsi; Hindu (Df&s Shrimali} 1,000 
) Bania) ; 27. 
71.|Kaira Times ... ...| Nadidd (Kaira) ...) Do. |... «| Mathur Mansukh; Hindu (Shrdvak Bania);/ 300 
28. 
72 | Kaira Vartaman ... ...| Kaira ea post Os one ...| Kahand4s Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 12¢ 
56. 
73 | Kathidwar and Mahi) Sadra ds a ise .»-| Motil4l Chhotélal Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman); 45. 
74 | Kathidwar Samachar __...} Ahmedabad sof Do, oo ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
75 | Khabardar és ...| Bombay... oe: er ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
76 | Loka Mitra ane ees}. ae sie ---| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Ménekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
Hom}ji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
77 | Navsari Patrika ... sos} GNAVERTL. si oe-| Weekly ... .--| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; 500 
‘ Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
78 | Navsdéri Prakash ... —...}_- Do. ia eed” BO, + _ oe| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 
79 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad oa} ° DO. i ..-| Ncorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 950 
80 | Praja Mitra ‘es «| Karaohi — ... .»-| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 2795 
Brahman) ; 39. 
81 | Praja Pokar oe = wee] SULAh soe ove] Weekly ... — ose] Hormasji Jamshedji; Pérsi48 _ ... se 475 
82 | Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad na) Ae «© Weare ...| Hiralal Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shriméli} “1,500 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 
83 | Samalochak ie ...| Bombay ... ee-| 1 ri- Monthly ...| Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati 500 
Brahmin) ; 43. 
84 | Sami S4n}j... san we ieee cee eee! Daily a ...| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A.; Parsi;} 1,600 
33. 
85 | Satya Vakta na sey OM sins ..-| Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4l MHarivithald4s; Hindu (Das 550 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 
86 | Shakti... -».| Surat eee ooo} Weekly oie ...| Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu} 1,200 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34 . 
&7 | Shri Sayaji Gazette ...| Baroda... set De, Ss ...| Maganlal Bhawnagri ; Madh Bania; 40 ...| 1,000 
gs | Surat Akhbar... | Do. vee ee! Do. ee .»-| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 ‘as 800 
g9 | Swadesh Mitra... ...| Karachi... eel Do. «+» _ «s-| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 300 
90 Vande Mitaram ... ...| Baroda... «| Do. ..»  «se| Nanalal Chhotalal Shroff; Hindu (Bania) ;| 900 
25. 
91 | Vasant .. ..  .|Ahmedabad © —...| Monthly... _...| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
LL.B.; Hindu. 
HINDI. 
92 | Bharat... ee ...| Bombay ... --+| Weekly | Gauri shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400 
30. 
93 |Shri Dnydnsagar Sama-; Do. ae ---| Fortnightly ..-| Janakprasid Labooram; Hindu (Kanya- 300. 
char. | kubja Brahman) ; 31. 
94 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do. see ooo} Weekly... ...| Shir Biharilal ; Hindu (Bajpai Brahmin) ;| 6,200 
char. » 40. 
KANARESE. 
95 | Digvijaya ... sis ...| Gadag (Dharwar) ...) Weekly... ...| Shankrépa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
| (Devang) ; 40. 
96 | Kannad Kesari ... .»-| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do, sen +} Bindu Nérdyan Mutalik Desai; Hindu| 1,000 
| : : (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 36. 
97 ,Karndtak. Patrd andj Dharwar ... «| Do. oe | K. B. Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
Chandrodayi. | man); 25. 
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102 | Arunodays = 
108 | A’ryavart ses 
104 | Bakul ve si 
105 | Bhala 2 era Om 
106 | Bhagwa Zenda ... 
107 Belgaum Samachar 
108 | Chandrakant ies 
109 | Chandrodaya saa 
110 | Chikitsak ... ie 
111 | Dharma ... ane 
112 | Dharwar Vritt _.... 
113 | Dinbandhu ive 
114 | Dnydn Chakshu ... 
115 | Dnyan Sagar si... 
116 | Hindu Punch oe 
117 | Itihds Sangraha ... 
118 | Jagadddarsh sia 
119 Jagad Vritt iia 
wOtMeS a ws 
121 | Kalpatarn ... ose 
122 | Kamgar Samachar 
124 | Kesari ‘as sa 
125|Khabardér_... 
126 | Khéndesh Samdckér 
here 4 

127 | Khandesh Vaibhav 
128 | Kumtha Vritt... 


yw. sat@. BR. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
en eee Do, ese eee Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar ; Hindu 
: : (Vaishnay Brahman). 
i (eae el Dow x. «1 Gurutho Réghavendra Mamédépor; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. ! 
:..| Gadag (Dhérwar)...| Do. .) «| Gaurishankar Rdémprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44. 
...| Thana  ... «| Weekly .... ...| Dhondo Kashindth Phadke; Hindu (Chit- 
ty pawan Brahman) ; 26. 
...| Dhulia (West Khaén-| Do. vei ..-| Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 
desh). vedi Brdhman) ; 53. 
--.| Ratnagiri ... ses DO, ses ..-| Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
81. 
.--| Poona ‘ae .»-| Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. 
month. Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 82. 
..-| Wai (Satara) ..-| Monthly... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 
-.-| Belgaum ... -.-| Weekly... ...| Hari Bhikaji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 
man) 
..-| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. ose ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 42. 
..-| Chiplun (Ratna-| Do.. os ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan, 
girl). Brahman); 44. | 
cl Ridden ec Sel Doc ks al QA DA dansbendre Savant; Bind 
(Maratha) ; 48. | 
_..| Wat (Satéra) .. | Fortnightly _—_...| Kashindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 
Brahman) ; 45. | 
.»-| Dharwar ... ..| Weekly... ak es a Shahane; Hindu (Karhada Bréh- 
in): $8, M4 
-/ Bombay ... .-, Do. ‘a ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 
.+-| Poona = wk ak ss ...| Waman —. Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bradhman) ; 
..-/ Kolhapur ... sos) DO, si ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; ; Hindu Ries 
y Brahman) ; 44. 
soot TOANG ene sont aes a ...| Krishnaji Kashinéth Phadke; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 42. 
...| Bombay... ‘onl «aoe ie ...| Dattatriya Balvant Paéarasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. | 
..., Ahmednagar Juels es ...| Kashindth Bahirdv Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
.| Bombay ... os et sak fF. F. Gordan & Co. 
.--| Poona ‘ie ait 220s a ...| Sadashiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 26. 
Gear ae ® .P ws. «ef Govind Naérdyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 51. 
»-.| Bombay ... iat De ‘aa | Natesh App4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
»».| Poona eee er ies’ ‘es ...| Hari Ndérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan' 
Brahman) ; 41. | 
we} Do. see veel Dow =. ~—Ss | Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; 
. | Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 36. 
..-| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly. (Printed| Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
in i charac-| wan Bréhman); 21. 
ters. 
.-.| Parola (East Khan-| Fortnightly «..| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu) 
desh). (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29, 
-+-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly... ...| Yadav  Balkrishha Upasani; Hindu 
desh). (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
---| Kumtha (Kanara) Do. ‘a .»-| Laxman Baburao Hegde : Hindu (Gowd 
Saraswat) ; 52. 
eee} Belgaum ... s-| Do. aes ...|Janérdhan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 
| (Saraswat Brahman) ; 82. 
++] Satdra i... vst’: Do. ‘i oh crore Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 
»| Wai (Satdra) ... Do. “.... — ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman) ; 29. “ 


<aeyr 


700 


275 


100 


150 


800 


1,500 
450 
1,400 
450 
300 
8,000 
1,000 
500 
500 
10,000 
495 


4,000 


20,000 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


No. ) Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition, tion. 
Marata1—continued, 
182 | Mumbai Vaibhay .».| Bombay ... .»+| Daily i ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu| 1,500 
| Chitpaéwan Brahman) ; 39. 
' 
133 | Mumbai Vaibhav eet DO, si ...| Weekly... ve Do. do. Peete eee 
134 | Mumukshu oe a ee ke ...| Lakshuman Rémchandra Pdngadrkar;} 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brdhman) ; 35. 
135 | Nasik Vritt sve coo] INGGIK ane osof = LO. don ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 206 
Brahman) ; 24. 
136 | Nydya Sindhu... __ ...| Ahmednagar tes]. DO, ..» eee] WAman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth| 300 
Brahman) ; 34. 
137 | Paisa Fund ve ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly ... ...| Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
138 | Pandhari Mitr’... ...| Pandharpur (Shold-| Weekly ...  ...| Govind Sakhdérdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
: pur). é Brahman) ; 44. 150 
139 | Prabhat... avis ..-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly... ...| Govind Kdshinath Chandorkar,_ B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karha4da Brahman) ; 35. 
140 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khaén-| Weekly ...  ...| Nérdyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
eGi | Prapatl oc wie wed He i cc DO, «» «| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham| 400 
Jain) ; age 45. 
142 | Prakish ... sue ...| Satara ive a ae avs ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
143 | Pratod ... ... — «+-| Islampur (Satara)...| Do. ... _ «s.| Wasudev Damodar Mundale; Hindu (Kar-| 500 
hada Brahman) ; 30. 
144 | Pudhari _... és ...| Baroda... iol cae oi ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe ; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 
145 | Rashtramukh ...  ...! Mahad (Koldba) ...| Thrice a month Balkrishna Réoji PAlwankar; Hindu (Kar- 75 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
146 | Samdlochak +  see| Hubli (Dhérw4r) ...!Monthly ...  ...| Trimbak Gurundth Kale; Hidu (Deshastha} 300 
Brahman) 30 
147 | Saty’ Shodhak ... ..| Ratnagiri ... ..-| Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
) Brahman) ; 27. 
148 | Shivaji Vijaya... ---| Sholapur ... wil DO ia ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
149 | Sholapur Samachar eee] Do. jes af Bee oe ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 400 
150 | Shri Saydji Vijay ---| Bombay ... i ae i. nae ...(Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5,000 
Manager being Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
° Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
151 | Shri Saraswati Mandir Do. ws eee] Monthly ... ...| Mahadev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpd-|, 500 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 
152 | Shri Shahu meee .-| Satara  ... -«-| Weekly ... ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhadaj 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
153 | Shubh Suchak ..., eee Do. si | Do. ose ...| Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). 
104 | Sudhikar ...  ... —«.-| Pen (Koldba) —...|__‘Do. .. «| Naréyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpd4-| 500 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
155 | Sudharak ... vee ..-| Poona _— oe} DO, si ...| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu| 1,000 
| (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 41. 
200 | Gomant ... 0 ~... Karad (Satdra) ...| Do, .«» _ «e-| Mahd&dev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De-| 100 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
| vant, Kolhdpure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 
3 3 man ; 39. 
157 | Vande Mataram ... .--| Poona cas aa eek eis ...| Hari Raghundéth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-; 1,400 
; pawan Brdhman) ; 32. 
158 | Vichéri... or -..| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About 
Bi Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
159 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...| Bombay ...  ...|Monthly ... _ ...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ...|._ 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gau 
; S4raswat Brahman). 
160 | Vrittasdr... ove ---| Wai (Satara) ..-| Weekly ...) Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
: pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
4161 | Vydpéri... ove ---| Poona oe eax}: DO. wes ...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
| man) ; 42. 
162 
Warkari ... sis ---| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Fortnightly ...| Vitbal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
pur). Brahman) ; 35. 
- SINDIL 
163 | A'ftab-i-Sind + eel Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ...—_...| Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 
164 | Khairkhéh se -»-| Larkhana (Sind) ...} Do. ous ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
: | (Khatri) ; 35. 
165 | Prabhét ... ... — «..| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ...._..., Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...| 500 
166 | Sind Sudhar ae -+| Karachi (Sind) ...) Weekly... ...| KhAnchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 
167 | Sind Kesari tees Do. ... _...| Cheldrdmm Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ;; 550 


| 


Shikdrpur (Sind) ... 


43, 
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2) weekly... - -| Hakim: Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh| ‘1,200 
aks & Dehlévi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


vs 


Oe ie, Syed Muhammad Husain Shod Yakubali 500 


ero sad: WO, ws eae} Munshi Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig;} 1,000 
‘as : of Canpore ; 40. ' 
wl Do. vs el Do. vas) se] Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi} 500 
Mon : Amir Ali ; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 
: a Y I . it ] A 806 ove Do. eee eee Do. ee6 eee Dawood Ali > Muhammadan ; 86 eee eee are 
| Sultén-ul-Akhbér | Do. sel Daily «S| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Farrukh 
4 | | Dehdlvi Muhammadan ; 55. 800° 
|UrduDaily. ... ...| Do. 4. «| Do. ss —sss| Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja ;| 1,000 


38. 
| Guzyara'tr anp Hinpr. 


‘175 | Jain oss = wees we| BOMDAY ... ~«..| Weekly ... ...) Bhdgubhdai Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu} 2,600 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


176 | Jain Mitra ist sant © ae a ; 


.| Monthly ... ...| Gopaldas Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,000 
38. 


Mara’ THI AND Ka’NARESE . ‘ 


. 177 | Chandrika ... ode «| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Brahman) ; 35. 


ets OF goign 2a The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 2 
pri in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the. 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


6. The system of spelling vernacular words followed im the report is the same as that{jadopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One petuliar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or @) is the last letter of a word,. 


the accent is left out, and the short a (1 = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


«. 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as- 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it tc indicate that it is short, thus—@ 


D. ‘The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the- 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, 1(a) Anglo-Indian Empire (English) ; Weekly. Charles Palmer. 
No. 3(a) Elphinstonian (English) ; Quarterly. 

No. 15(a) St. Xavier’s College Magazine (English) ; Quarterly, 

No. 15(b) Students Brotherhood Quarterly (English) ; Quarterly. 

No. 18(a) Swaraj (English) ; Fortnightly. Bepin Chandra Pal, London. 

No. 43 has ceased to be published. 

No. 48(a) O Goano. 

No. 63(a) Budhi Prakdsh (Gujardti) ; Monthly. 

The present editor of No. 67 is Purshottum M. Pandit; Hindu. 

No. 68 has ceased to be published. 

No, 119(a) Jagamitra (Marathi); Monthly. Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe, Poona. 

No. 158 (a) Vinod (Marathi) ; Fortnightly. Belgaum. Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni, Shahpur. 
No. 170(«) Kashful Akhbdér (Urdu), 

No, 170()) Mufid-e-Rozgir (Urdu) ; Weekly ; Hazi Mahmood Hussain, 
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Polttves and the Public A dmwimstration. 


1, When the India Councils Bill was being discussed in Committee 


Suggestion that two by the House of Commons, Mr. Hobhouse, in oppos- 
Indian members should be iMg an- amendment from the Conservative party 
appointed on the Provin- limiting the number of members of the Executive 
cial Executive Councils Councils in Bombay and Madras to three only, 
under the Reform scheme. declared that the Secretary of State had, even under 

Bombay Samdchdr (62), the present regulations, the power of appointing three 
llth May. 

members to the Executive Councils of Bombay and 
Madras, and that though he did not intend immediately to raise the 
number to four, he deemed it advisable to provide for a contingency. 
This reminds us of the days when the Provincial Councils were com- 
posed of three members, of whom the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Presidency used to be one. Since the abolition of Provincial commands 
the third seat in the Councils of Bombay and Madras remained unoccupied, 
and for the last two decades the Councils had two members only. Our expe- 
rience of these Councils of two members clearly shows the difficulties the 
President often has had to face in arriving at acorrect solution of an intricate 
case. The two members mostly drawn from one and the same department 
would naturally combine at times and force the hands of the President, who 
would be powerless to do anything against them. Fortunately the present 
Reforms will put an end to these difficulties inasmuch as the President will 
be in a position to take an independent view of a case and will not be afraid 
to differ from his colleagues. Asin the case of the Imperial Council, the 
Secretary of State will soon proceed to appoint an Indian in the Provincial 
Councils of Bombay and Madras. We hope that the Secretary of State 
will take advantage of the powers vested in him by the Bill and 
appoint two Indian members on each of these Councils, so that the official and 
the non-official views being equally divided, the President would be in a better 
position to judge of the merits of a case and solve it in the best interests of the 
people. 


2. “Mr. Churchill’s sympathies with the masses and generousness as & 
politician are. beyond dispute. There is, therefore, 
Mr. Winston Churchill every reason to believe that if so appointed he would 
and the Viceroyalty of be a highly successful Viceroy of India. Indeed we 
7 p “ » uo want for Lord Minto’s successor a man of the vigour, 
, Pn ‘Ma deve : » force and individuality of Mr. Winston Churchill. 
y, Eng. cols. ; 
Rdshtramat (44), 13th here are amongst the Anglo-Indians men who will do 
May, their best to whittle down and pervert the Reforms 
| and defeat their aims and objects in one way or an- 
other. India must have, fora decade, astrong Viceroy to baulk these reaction- 
aries. Mr. Winston Churchill will besucha man. Thatis why we may jubilate 
over the prospects of his coming to us as the continuer of Lord Minto’s work— 
and that also is why Anglo-Indian papers are so much alarmed at the pros- 
pect.” [The Rdshtramat writes:—The evident alarm with which the Tzmes 
of India has received the report of the probable appointment of Mr. Winston 
Churchill as the next Viceroy of India after Lord Minto, leads us to suspect 
that the Anglo-Indian bureaucrats do not look with favour upon some of the 
sterling qualities of head and heart with which Mr. Churchill is endowed, and 
are afraid lest he might confer substantial benefits upon the Indian people.| 


3. “Itis the precious privilege of youth to hold out high ideals before 

the people. It is not for the elders to scoff at these 

Comments on the ap- ideals but to devise methods by which ‘these ideals 
pointment a3 ed a can be fitted into the hard work-a-day life and to 
ee eae lan stud- show by gentle persuasion faults, if any, underlying 
Oriental Review (11), those ideals. Instead of doing this, Government, the 
12th May. Anglo-Indian Press, as also some Indian exponents 
of their views have occupied themselves in curbing 


the natural and healthy yearning of youth for free life and in hedging rounc 
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it motherland. This passion is 
rned into useful activity, but its thwarting 
: g char nne. ls atid given ri ise to the unhealthy 
marchy..........°° Phe chief attention is directed 
its in Eng maa ino these are believed to come first 
nce of eadiaonits, whatever. that term may mean. 
their’ ores sént ‘condition has énded in the appointment of 
Mr. Arnold ‘1 Ja 5 oer t pitioa ‘Adviser to them with a committee composed of 
tired Anglo-. ndians to help him in the task of breeding ‘loyalty’ in Indian 
tudents. The experiment will be of course watched with interest, but it does 
» much political and psychological knowledge to foretell what will be 
esult. oe the first place the appointment of an adviser and a committee is 
itself re ed ae & political move and will be liable therefore to be looked upon 
_ ~_._-with suspicion. In the second'place it is a violation of the sacred right of every 
oS ee “man ‘and woman to have an education free of any espionage. Such an espion- 
age and suspicious tutelage are especially galling when the conduct pursued 
towards Indian students is compared with that towards English students. The 
following from an article in the Modern Review will show where the difference 
lies: “On Saturdays and other days you will find groups of boys of 10 and 12 
in queer uniforms running about in the public parks and on the heaths of 

London. They are the young scouts of Lieutenant-General Baden Powell ; 
and if is curious that their parents and leaders of English thought do not 
complain about the distraction of young minds from their legitimate studies. 
Even Sunday schools in churches insist on a course of rifle practice. At 
Oxford and Cambridge students have their debating houses which often 
discuss imperial and foreign political topics, and their rifle ranges where they 
learn to shoot straight and well. Recently several Oxford students made 
things lively for Mr. Keir Hardie, who tried to address a public meeting. 
_ Jt is curious indeed that the Chancellor, Lord Curzon, did not think it worth 
while to admonish them for this neglect of their proper pursuits. Such an 
unreasoning distinction between the courses of conduct followed with regard 
a to Indian and English students may well give rise to the bitter complaint 
that ‘ while an English boy is being trained into a patriot, his Indian brother 
is to be converted into a useless denationalised animal, degenerated 
physically as well as morally’ and that ‘what is patriotism or love of one’s 
country and home of self-respect and race-pride in an Kuropean boy or man, 
the Indian Penal Code interprets as nothing better than sedition and waging 

war against the King’. 


> hi 
4 


BS 4, ‘The deportation of the Transvaal Indians has been exercising the 
: minds of their fellow-subjects in this country in a 

Arrival of the Indians way which does not bode well for public content- 

a. from the Trans- ment. The situation, never promising, has become 
poor Re (gg), acute of late by this high-handed action of the 
15th May, Eng.cols. | -‘_Lransvaal authorities ; for it does not only mean loss 
of liberty”and personal freedom so closely and inti- 

mately associated with the idea of British citizenship, but it means the 
irretrievable ruin of property and material prospects as well. The suffering 
and misery entailed by this act of tyranny upon hundreds and even thousands 
of the King’s inoffensive, loyal, law-abiding subjects are sure to find deep 
sympathy in India ; and unless strong measures are taken for the mitigation of 
the woes of these poor defenceless people, discontent ere long is sure 
to crop up inIndia. Many of these Transvaal Indians are men who have 
either themselves belonged to the Indian Army or are of the families 
of the veterans who have fought for Britain and her sovereign on the 
Beak esc Indian frontiers and over the seas. Will Indian soldiers forget the woes 
_— ~~» ~~ “Of these ruined’ men so far as to be ready to enter the field against 
a. England’s enemies with the same ardent devotion and enthusiasm they 
See z avinbad before? England would do well to remember that Indians are human 
ere ee eens after all. To speak frankly, the inaction of the British Government in this 
ee ce “ghesny iil not so much for India as for England and the British Empire 
or ne uture.” — 


5. The Indu Prakdsh i in a long article protests against what it calls. 
the petty tyrannies of Provincial Governments. In 
Protest against the jllustration it mentions the degradation of Mr. 
steers ped tyrannies of Kershasp in Madras, the sedition and dacoity trials. 
“Indu Pra hash (49), 13th in Bengal, the taking of securities for good behaviour: 
May, Eng. cols. from persons suspected of seditious tendencies in the 
Central Provinces, the ferfeiture of Indm lands and 
pleader’s sanad of Mr. Khare of Nasik and the seizure of the press, &c., of 
Mr. Bhagwat of Poona, &c., &c. It concludes :—‘‘ We have advisedly named 
acts of the kind we have quoted as petty tyrannies. They do not outweigh 
the acts.of beneficence that are also done simultaneously. They cannot make 
sensible men forget the manifold good points of British rule. And surely 
they cannot seriously diminish the grateful appreciation of the new Reforms. 
But the friends. of Government cannot help feeling sour at the general 
irritation caused amongst the people by these small evils.” 


6. The acquittal of Arabindo Ghose in the protracted Alipore trial has 
spread joy throughout the length and breadth of 

Exhortation to the the country. The dark clouds, that appedred last 
people of Maharashtra to year on the political horizon of Bengal, are slowly 


follow the lines of agita- ; : 
tian: pietoned by Auablade rolling away. The peace of our Presidency, however, 


Ghose. is still disturbed by the fiend of suspicion, which is 
Mumukshu (134), 13th aunting the police and the bureaucrats. An 
May. unwholesome precedent is being laid down by the 


recent Press searches at Poona and the minds of the. 
people are made uneasy on account of the indiscriminate searches and 
arrests at Nasik, Belgaum and other places. But there is a bright future 
before us, if we face our present perils with courage. Arabindo Ghose was 
the first in India to conceive the idea of erecting a political edifice on a 
spiritual ibasis. O Maharashtra brethren, learn to agitate on similar lines. 
Agitation basedon merely materialistic aims can never succeed in the long 
run. The secret of the magnetic power wielded by Arabindo lies in his 
spiritual zeal. He has proved by his own example that a man can be both 
a patriot and a devotee. 


*7. The Kesari in the’ course of its twelfth article on: Ireland and — 


iia a0 India says :—It is difficult to decide whether Daniel 
oe omens the ves ©’Connell was a Moderate or an Extremist. He 
Kesari (124) I8th May. spent all his life in criticising mercilessly the Irish 
judiciary and bureaucracy. ‘He spread discontent 
in every nook and corner of Ireland and prepared the ground, as it were, for a 
revolution. He never advised the people to transeress the law, but he was one 
of those who held that if the bureaucrats went out of their way to pick a quar- 
rel with the people, the latter should face them boldly. Thomas Davis expres- 
sed his belief that an agitation disorganises society more than a war which 
thins their ranks, but even he was against secret conspiracy and assassination. 
None of the Irish leaders, however, believed that the laws of the realm should 
be implicitly obeyed. Parnell did not sympathise with the Fenian move- 
ment, but he did not hesitate to make as much use of the Fenians as was 
possible i in a constitutional manner. [The paper then proceeds to discuss the 
careers of Parnell, O’Connell and Sullivan. ] 


8. Every day the news of some new dacoity in Bengal reaches the 

7 | public, and the impression grows stronger upon the 
Protestagainst theuseof pyblic mind that the old turbulent times of the 
a swadesht 47th century are returning in Bengal. It is a matter 
Sh akti (86), 8th May. for surprise that these dacoities are committed in the 

| very vicinity of the seat of the Supreme Government, 

but it is still more surprising to see the Police failing miserably to find out 
the culprits. But it is no wonder that they should thus fail. Their 
over-zealous search for political crimes has rendered them unfit for the 
preservation of the public peace, and we would say with the Hmpire and 
Capital that the only means to deliver the people out of the hands of 


dangerous criminals is to allow them the use of arms of self-protection. The 
con 188—4 © 
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tat mnt : shists are taken to task 
The: maligners of the swadeshi 
seized theopportunit resented and styled these dacoities 
lace or ‘ cn ‘laid : va Fatale lame for them on the shoulders of 
Ia nteérs.. Some Dcatacahens volunteer may have perhaps yielded 

: ‘the moment and joined the robbers, but that does not justify 
ay ihe Anglo-Indian journals in lowering the swadeshi movement 

the ‘Government -_ the Liege by openly associating it with 
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SAC j it Ay 
My io ae D “Tn ¢ our Saturday’ 8 issue, we Rorcdaced from the Hindw of Madras a 
bare ‘paragraph referring to the announcement made in the 
‘Gomroanine on the degra- Fort St. George Gazette that Mr. Kershasp, I.C.S., 
dation of two native had been posted to South Arcot as Assistant Col- 


officials by the Madras jector and Magistrate........... The local paper ‘has 


Seyeennet rtamin (36), 2° hesitation in saying that the action of the Gov- 


11th May, Eng. cols. ernment will be viewed by the public with intense 

surprise, disapproval and regret.’.......... The paper 
publishes certain facts disclosing the nature of the inquiry held in the matter 
ag and seems to be of opinion that ‘the two officers in question were neither 
os . informed of the specific allegations and charges against them which they had 
_ to meet, flor given all reasonable facilities for a proper vindication of their 
conduct.’ According to the Hindu, Mr. Kershasp and the Police Superinten- 
dent have not had a fair inquiry, and it is, therefore, a matter in which the 
Government of India should interfere. It is said about Mr. Kershasp that he 
was by no means a persona grata with the Madras Government, under which 
he served, though he was one of the most popular officers in the Districts 
where he was employed. In some of the sedition cases which he had tried 
he took a view which did not conform with that of the Government, and there 
was in fact no love lost between him and his superior officers. It may be 
that Mr. Kershasp has been a victim of his own independence, and the public 
will, therefore, not be satisfied until he has had a fair tria] and is- restored to 
his former position.” 


~ 


*10. “One does not expect departmental inquiries into matters of 
3 discipline to be argued out in the public light of the 
Pdrst (33), 16th May, Jaw courts, but the persons whose conduct is under 


__-Eng. cols. inquiry should certainly have the same facilities for 
ae 2 defending themselves as the Courts afford—yet these 
oe are precisely the rights which appear to have been denied to the two victims 


of the 1 inquiry. Mr. Kershasp appears to have been a very popular official— 
so popular, ‘in fact, as to arouse the jealousy of those who were not so well 
liked.......... So far as Mr. Kershasp’s personal stake in the affair is concern- 
ed, we understand that he is not going to take the official decision lying 
down. It certainly has the air of being less in accord with modern practice 

~ than with the ancient method of scourging an acquitted prisoner as a warning 
that he ought to keep himself clear of any suspicion of misconduct. If 
Mr. Kershasp resigns his position and proceeds to’ England to lay his case 
before the India Office, we shall no doubt hear of a better procedure in future 
and perhaps of a rectification of what seems to be an injustice in the present 
instance.” 


. *11. The reader is mistaken if he is led to believe from the words *‘ The 
| ot. ea The oni WE the Vands ond at last’’ that the repressive and tyrannical 

"ee Mdtaram newspaper at policy inaugurated by the English rulers in India 
Poona. has come. to an end. The end that we wish to 

Vande Mdiaram (157), announce is of the existence of our own paper, the 
Vande Mdtaram. After finishing our college career 
-we resolved to serve the mother-land groaning under 
the weight of a series of calamities. The wave of 
national awakening that swept over the Indian 
continent 0 owes ‘ite Leis ses to Bengal. We, therefore, turned our eyes to the 
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Bande Mdtaram of Calcutta that has rendered invaluable: services in widely: 


diffusing the new spirit in India. After the break up of the Surat Congress, 
we started our own Vande Mdtaram, which reproduced in a Marathi 
garb the views expressed in the Bande Mdtaram. The public support 
that we received at the beginning gave us grounds to believe that the paper 
would not prove financially a dismal failure. Meanwhile, circumstances so 
changed for the worse that the bureaucrats thought of nipping the national 
movement in the bud. Searches, arrests, prosecutions and deportations 
were indiscriminately resorted to and became the order of the day. The 
irresponsible bureaucrats suspected every one to be disloyal to the British 


Government, and almost all the prisons in the country became sanctified - 


with the presence of political offenders. At this time some fanatics in 
Bengal resorted to Western methods of agitation for achieving the independ- 
ence of India, and a bomb conspiracy was hatched in Calcutta. ‘The in- 
nocent leaders of the people were dragged into the dock along with real culprits 
and a loud cry of “ anarchism abroad” was raised. Government are wise enough 
to clothe all their tyrannical acts in a legal garb. Soa series of repressive acts 
were enacted. The Bande Mdtaram of Calcutta, that preached\the doctrines 
of universal brotherhood and of the equality of all before the law, was suppressed 
under the Newspaper Act, lest its writings should foster the growth of 
manliness, vigour and self-reliance in the nation. Owing to the sympathetic 
attitude of the Bombay Government towards newspapers we, though thrown 
back on our own resources, after the disappearance of the Calcutta news- 
paper, continued our journal. Suddenly, Government were seized with the 
notion of sedition in Maharashtra, and Messrs. Tilak and Paranjpe were 
sent to jail. So far Government openly followed a repressive policy, but 
now-a-days underhand ineans are being resorted to in order to suppress the 
nationalistic movement in India. Government servants are threatened not 
to subscribe to extremist papers. Our principal source of income has thus been 
indirectly cut off. ‘The proofs-of one book that we were going to publish were 
confiscated and willsoon be burnt under the orders of the District Magistrate. 
Owing to adverse financial circumstances, we are forced to suspend temporarily 
the publication of our paper. [Mr. Bhagwat writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh 
that he has not bound himself not to publish in future books of the 
of “Indian Nationalism.” The Rdshtramat writing on the above subject 
observes :—It is an important point of law whether a book can be adjudged to be 
seditious beforé actual publication. In the present case the District Magistrate 
has adopted quite a novel tactic in preventing publication. He informed 
Mr. Bhagwat that his books were seditious and that he would be prosecuted 
on a charge of sedition if he did. not consent to the burning of the proofs. 
Mr. Bhagwat is young and inexperienced and not at .all well-to-do. The 
District Magistrate took full advantage of his helpless position and gave him 
the alternative of undergoing a prosecution or consenting to the burning 
of the proofs. Mr. Bhagwat followed the safer course of the two and consented 
to the burning of the proofs. The Magistrate generously decided that 
the types should be returned and ordered a bonfire to be made of the 
proofs. This is no doubt a novel method of repression. If Mr. Bhagwat 
conscientiously believed that his book did not contain seditious matter, he 
should have stood the threatened prosecution. If we allow the bureaucrats 
to suppress publications even before they are out, we cannot say where they 
will stop. Do the bureaucrats think that they can stem the tide of the 
national movement by resorting to repressive measures ?| 


12. The Prakdsh continues its remarks about its own journalistic policy 
(vide paragraph 26 of the last Weekly Report) as 
The or yg — of follows :—We wish to say a few words about the 
me bing 149), 15th May. political condition of the Satara District and the 
é policy we mean to adopt in future. The swadesht 
movement may be said to have made fairly good progress in the Satara 
District, which is able to boast of a number of indigenous industries. There 
have also been sedition prosecutions and bogus bomb trials in our midst. 
The latter trial shows what sort of persons are asked to watch the course 
of political agitation. The fact that our own Press was searched with the 


object of securing evidence to sustain a charge of waging war against the King 
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the local authorities The objeat of the 
} such subjects ry tte Paisa Fund, the tem- 
he quest . 1d ‘assessment, and to sack ‘yedress for 
| by Ghlightening the public mind. Some evil-minded persons 


D2 oo bw sultivators and the moneyed class. It is. 
thi: is'maie | ifevotie attempt. It/may be that in discussing 
he displeasure of the local authorities, but it is. 
ear no individual grudge against them and that our 
@. Weare prepared to distribute both praise and blame 
where eit. e and we trust that the authorities will connive at our 
06 cietona! use of strotig language. We shall not indulge in party polemics, 
though our paper is an organ of the ‘Nationalist’ party. We earnestly 
invite contributions to our correspondence columns so as to increase the 
usefulness of our paper. 


13. Though the editors of both the Kdl and the Rdshtramukh had 
: Ge tendered apologies, the rigorous imprisonment of the 
Alleged partiality on former was commuted to three months’ simple im- 


the part of Government prisonment and his fine remitted, while the latter 


pe nego eag ar be was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment (sic). 


Rishtramukh. | Government show favour to the editor of the Kadl, 
Hindu Panch (116), though that paper is known to fame, commands a 
12th May. large sale and is edited by a graduate. Why are 


they so hard upon Mr. Palvankar, who edits only 

a song newspaper, which had a circulation of not more than 70 copies and 

was hardly a yearold? Mr. Khare, editor of the Kdl, was released on the 

h; why was not Mr. Palvankar, £00, released at the same: time? The un- 

: rr ete inconsistency sometimes shown by officials creates a wrong 
impression on the minds of silly persons; thus in the present case, is it not 
possible for silly folk to arrive at the conclusion that Government showed 

favour to Mr. Khare of the Kdl, because he is nephew to the Honourable Mr. 

D. A. Khare, while they showed none to Mr. Palvankar who has got no in- 

i's fluential personage to help him? Government officials should, therefore, take 

—— care not to leave any ground for such criticism from silly people. 


*14. “The memorialists’ principal complaint is that the Govern- 

His Excellency the ment, for the purpose of gtabbing more and more 
Governor of Bombay’sre- Yevenue, is enormously pushing the drink traffic in 
ply to the Bombay Tem- the Bombay Presidency. This central fact is sup- 
perance Council’s mem- ported by the statistics of the consumption of 
re country spirits from. the administration reports them- 
BF nage peanating (30), 16th selves. Notonly the consumption of country spirits 
i ae but that of foreign spirits also has been greatly on 
ve the increase. This is the heavy indictment hurled at the Government. The 
a | -remedy-suggested is local option, not of the make-believe or ‘farcical’ kind but. 
of an honest, sterling character. This then is the sum and substance of the 
44 paragraphs of which the memorial consists. The key-note is struck in the 
second paragraph which lays at the door of the Bombay Government the ugly 
charge that the policy pursued by its Excise Department is opposed to the 
salutary principles laid down by the Secretary of State and the Government 
of India. The Temperance Council consider the said policy to be ‘ unsatisfac- 
tory,’ and observe that'they are justified in saying, along with the public, that 
‘the policy is meant to exist only on paper, and that where the question of 
Government revenue is concerned, the Government would be unwilling to give 
effect to that policy, so that the best interests of the subjects would suffer in con- 
sequence. ‘This is no new charge against the Bombay Abkari Department....... 
This drink traffic controversy is now a quarter of a century old. Many have 
been the vicissitudes since then. There have been despatches by the Secretary 
of State, despatches of the Indian Government, Excise Committees and Excise 
Commissions. But in spite of all these papers and commissions, the drink traffic 
in all India has enormously increased so much so that the excise revenue has 
mounted upfrom three crores in 1885-86 to 9:60 crores, according to the 
es cy ae estimates of 1908-09, and over ten crores according to the — 
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17 
estimates for the current official year. They always Ascribe it btinokpally to 
the growth of population. But population, for excise purposes, is no criterion. 


-seeseeee But even if we take that as a test, what do we find? That against a 
growth of only 15 per cent. in the population of British India between 1885 and 


now, there is a growth of excise revenue (drink and opium combined) of 233 


per cent! Similarly, all the tall talk about the diminution of shops is arrant 
official nonsense. ‘This, too, has been demonstrated as absolutely offering no 
criterion for diminished or increased drink. Twenty shops may sll spirits 


equal to 10,000 gallons in a year, while one shop alone may sell 20,000! 


Practically, on the chief count of the indictment not only the Bombay Gov- 
ernment but al/ the Provincial Governments must be pronounced ‘ guilty,’ 
though Bombay must be given the unenviable palm of being the guiltiest of 
the guilty. The reply of the Bombay Government who, with the cunning of 
the sophist, have made an effort to reply to the memorial paragraph by para- 
graph, is, to the impartial critic, utterly disappointing. Stripped of its many 
sophisms and even unverified statements and apologies here and there, what does 
it say as regards the main charge hurled by the Temperance Council against 
Government in the second. paragraph of the memorial? Absolutely nothing. 
The charge about consumption of country spirits having enormously increased in 
the Bombay Presidency since 1890-91 stands wholly unchallenged. Not a word 
has been said on that crucial fact. And the plea that the Government try to 
check and control the drink traffic by the policy of a minimum of consumption 
with a maximum of duty is wholly untrue as their own statistics conclusively go 
to prove. The subject requires quite a thick volume to expose the thorough 
hollowness and hypocrisy of the Bombay Government, and we are grieved to 
see that Sir George Clarke hasallowed himself most hopelessly to be enmeshed 
in that specious and hypocritical reply he has made which, it is evident, 
must have been inspired in substance by one of the chief witches of the 
department. They kriow to perfection how to throw dustin the public eye. 
Their strategy may deceive the ignorant, but certainly not the knowing. 
Leaving the Presidency alone, let the impartial critic study the following 
figures of consumption of country spirits only in Bombay City and judge for 
himself how utterly disingenuous is the elaborate attempt at replying to the 
MCMOTIAL <.05 +0; . It will be noticed that the consumption of country spirits 
in the city has increased in 13 years from 5°50 lakh gallons to 7°55 or an 
increase of 37°3 per cent. Has population increased in that proportion? - If 
not, will the sophists of the Abkari Department give an honest reason for this 
‘enormous’ increase. Have the people grcwn bibulous? If so, who but the 
Government has put them in the way of temptation to drink ?” 


19. “ As Government are alive to the necessity of arresting the spread 
of intemperance, or of the habit of drinking, and 
; ces Spectator (9), adopting measures to restrict the opportunities of 
ay people to drink, a fresh investigation into the causes 
of the steady increase in the consumption of liquor is considered unneces- 
sary at the present stage. Itis believed that the inaccuracy of the statistics 
available for past years makes it impossible to verify the conclusion that the 
habit of drink is really spreading. Hence Government wish to wait for some 
years and be sure of their statistics. All that we can say is that statistics in 
this matter are required only by EKuropean officers who do not know what is 
going on among the people. All Natives, who have their eyes wide open 
know that the habit of drink is rapidly spreading, and the reason is one that 
is perfectly well known to Government. Nearly twenty years ago the Bombay 
Government wrote that ‘caste or religious prejudices against the use of 
spirits are growing weaker year by year.’ The growing popularity of town 
life, with its enervating conditions and ubiquitous seductions, is another cause. 
But why should Government attribute the prohibition of the use of spirits to a 
‘prejudice’? That one word betrays the whole attitude of mind of many 
Byropee. officers towards the drink question.” | 
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Last time. w ae -d the ‘with the general tone 1 ciples vader. 
eo eayne a the reply of His Excel] ency to the 1 ombay Tem- 
|. perance Ci uncil. One or two matter-of-fact ‘state- 
hy ape! Aa soi ats cont: Line in t 18, Council’s memorial ¢ appear to 
ae pebe lave stung His Excellency to the quick. The Council 
a i. AnOGe lu. ten yee: ‘Liquor-shops are forced anywhere 
Bara wor suirers tT, ih ai by OO asm against the wishes of the people 
themselves an ry A kk Hi Dep artment.;......... His Excellency does not want 
+, + to be bothered by. the. vagaries of, the Abkari. Department of years ago, but 
PS “wants to hear. recent instances. of its. shortcomings. We, therefore, confine 
---—s gurselves to such instances only as have happened in His Excellency’s 

- Yegime, The people of Wada, Khed, Junnar and some other towns of this 
District sent more than one petition to Government requesting them to 
abolish the liquor-shops in their towns ; but these petitions were not attended 
to. The petition from Junnar was returned because the requisite stamp was 
not affixed to it! Under these circumstances, can we not say that the liquor- 
shops of these towns at least are forced on the people against their wishes by 
the Abkaéri Department ? The Bombay Temperance Council wrote that the 
Government of Bombay permit the Abkari Department to ignore the wishes 

‘. of the higher authorities, where the question of revenue is ; concerned. His 
Excellency thinks this to be the most serious and direct charge against the 

Bombay Government and the Abkdri Department. The Government of India 

: laid down, as a general principle of Abkari policy, that liquor-shops should not 
be opened or continued near ghdts, schools, temples, bazars, or any other 
. places of public resort. In this connection we bring to the notice of His 
Excellency the significant instances of Manchar, Chakan and Baramati in 

the Poona District, where the liquor-shops are situated in the very heart of 

the bazars. The Manchar liquor-shop stands not more than 10 paces from 

the dharamshdla where hundreds of villagers with their carts halt for the 
weekly bazar. .In the town of Wada not a , single house-owner was willing to 

let his house on hire for the liquor-shop; but we are informed the owner of 

the present site of the shop was forced to give his premises on hire, and the 
liquor-shop still stands there against the wishes of the people themselves as 
expressed through their unanimous refusal to let their houses for the shop. 

Sir Frederick Lely wrote in 1904, that ‘the Abkaéri Department is often not 

in accord with the spirit of the Supreme Goverament and not in line with 

the best moral sense of the country.’ This opinion of one of the ablest 
officers of Government is quite similar to that of the Bombay T'emperance 
Council, which is so much resented by His Excellency......... . It cannot 

be denied that the Abkari Department and the Abkari officers do often go 

against the declared policy of the Government of India, for the simple reason 

that they think a diminution of Abkari revenue to be a serious reflection on 

their own efficiency. Sir Arundel, K.C. I. E., late member of the Viceregal 
Council, has contributed an article on the report of the Decentralisation 
Commission to the May number of the Neneteenth Century. In the course 

of this article he makes the following significant remarks with regard to 

this mischievous tendency of the Abkari Department: ‘As a former 

. Commissioner of Excise, I would remark that in my view the really effective 
method of discouraging the consumption of alcohol would be to make the 
revenue entirely imperial, as in the case of salt, and give to Provincial 
Governments no inducement to increase the revenue for the benefit of the 
province. At present if the receipts from the excise on spirits and toddy 

show a falling off in any district, the subordinate officers concerned are 

ae inclined to consider it a reflection on their own efficiency, which they should 
ae earnestly set about.to remedy’.” [The Hindw Punch publishes a cartoon of 
kins - which the scene is laid in a country liquor-shop, and Sir George Clarke is 
depicted as persuading the rayat to take liquor measuring only three 
es “fingers”? and not more. The rayat is made to say that the quantity offered 
Be. i: watt not satisfy him. Sir Bhalchandra Krishna is shown as remarking, 
ea “ Your Excellency, drinking in moderation leads to drunkenness.’ ', The paper 
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remarks that Government have refused to accede to the request of the 
Bombay Temperance Council for local option on the ground that drinking in 
moderation is the only luxury left to the poor rayats in India.] tai on 

*17. Mr. Shankar TN Lawate writes to the Kesari:—Sir George 
os arke says that he is as much against the system 
Kesari (124), 18th May. oF ‘selling liquor-licenses by snotion as the Bombay 
Temperance Council. It is no doubt true that the auction system cannot be 
abolished without the permission of ‘the Government of India. But the 
Bombay Government can, without exceeding their own powers, remove some 
of the glaring defects in the system. It is strange that Government should 
compel the Abkari farmer to sell liquor at a lower price than he actually pays 
for it. But still the farmer reaps huge profits by his licenses. It was 
brought to the notice of Sir George Clarke in June 1908 that this was being 
done by picking the pockets of the people, but the system was continued till 
March 1909 and Government had a share in the sums extracted from the 
rayats by roguery by the Abkari farmers. Even the Abkdéri Commissioner 
could have issued a circular that liquor should be sold at a price leaving a 
margin of profit over the cost price. The minimum rate per gallon for the rate 
of liquor in the Poona District is Rs, 4 as.2, while the cost price is Rs. 6. 
The Abkari authorities are in a way teaching the farmers to deceive the people. 
The rules laid down by the Bombay Government for regulating the auction of 
liquor-licenses are openly violated to the knowledge of Abkéri officers. It is 
reported that the farmers sell liquor in false measures and on credit against 
the orders of Government. Government flatly refused to appoint Honorary 
Abkari Inspectors who would have promptly dealt with such irregularities. The 
Government of India have laid down that liquor-shops should not he located 
in the Bazaar nor‘on the high road. But some of the shops in the Poona 
District are located in the Bazaar, and I know that liquor could be had 
abundantly even where there was a scarcity of water. The Government of 
India have ruled that there should be a perceptible distance between any two 
liquor-shops. In Poona and Bombay this rule is set at naught. It is a 
standing order of Government that liquor-shops should be closed at sunset. 
It was contended by Government in answer to an interpellation in the 
Bombay Legislative Council that the order in question had been overruled by 
a clause in the liyuor-licenses approved by Government in 1876 for 
Poona, Ahmednagar, Nasik and Belgaum Districts. It is difficult to under- 
stand how a-standing order can be overruled by a clause in the liquor- 
license and how a clause affecting four districts can he extended to 
nineteen districts. The Poona Local Abkari Committee had resolved that 
liquor-shops should open at 10-30 a.m. and close at 8-30 P.M. The re- 
commendations of the Committee were to come into force from the lst of 
April 1909. But the liquor-shops are still opened at sunrise and closed 
at 9-30 p. m. in defiance of the standing order, the Abka4ri Committee and Sir 
George Clarke’s wishes. Most probably the same state of things wiil continue 
till next April. Cannot His Excellency do anything in the matter? Sir 
George Clarke says he is in sympathy with the Temperance movement, but 
Mr. Jackson is asked to withdraw his innocent circular about picketing. Sir 
George Clarke says that he is ready to redress the grievances brought to his 
notice. It was represented to him by the Poona Deputation that the Collectors 
and Mamlatdars force private house-owners to rent their houses for liquor-shops 
and convict persons who simply cry out “ Do not drink,” in. public streets. 
But His Excellency did not deign to give any reply to the points urged. 
People have come to believe since then that Government approve of anything 
done to serve the Abkari interests. 


18. ‘‘ We do not know from whose wise head has emanated the memorial 

: from the Bombay Presidency Temperance Council 

Oriental. Review (11), to His Excellency the Governor in Council on the 
12th May. subject of Local Option, for the document is not only 
unfortunate in its tone and temper, in its statements 

of facts and logic, but it directly defeats the aim it has in view and grievously 


spoils the cause it is purposed to champion. A Temperance memorial must 
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ace - “be : lied at vanath to every ‘abgaiial advanced in the 
‘apresentat: vine eed 6 didbeaatally shown that during his regime at least, 
Government { have been trying their best to place restraints on ‘drunken- 
as. We are afraid that the Association appears to be, as suggested by His 
Excellency ‘in his reply, not quite clear as to its ideal or its goal. In this 
cor inection we may draw attention to the difference between the name adopted 
by the Association in English and the one in vernacular. According to the 
former its object stops at checking drunkenness, according to the latter its 
object does not stop there but extends to total ‘abstinence. The latter ideal 
is impracticable and cannot be accepted. Itis unfortunate that temperance 
workers in their over-zeal sometimes adopt a-line of action which alienates the 
sympathies of the more considerate portion of the public. Theyare in a hurry 
to make the whole nation follow the ideals of the so-called higher classes, and 
in consequence defeat their other good objects. If, however, they satisfy 
. themselves with opposing excessive drinking only, they can do some substan- 
tial good. Thus they can take up the question of deleterious drinks and urge 
for the imposition of a very high duty on them as compared with unadulterat- 
ed liquors. 


*20. “An attempt on the part of a temperance society to reduce licenses 
(38), 16th M shocks the authorities, not because it makes an 
; onslaught on the revenues—of course not—but 
because it attempts to interfere with the liberty of 
the subject and to deprive the people of the sacred and inalienable right 
to drink........... His Excellency’s reply to the ‘Temperance Council 
was a most painstaking and conscientious one. The statistics produced 
by the Council were all subjected to the strictest scrutiny and verifica- 
tion, and it was pointed out that some of their arguments lost force 
through figures of a subsequent census being taken instead of those 
of the last one previous. On the other hand, Goveznment always retain the 
right to repudiate their own statistics. A higher death-rate or a higher 
birth-rate is put down off-hand and unblushingly to an improvement in 
registration, and the continuous growth of the Abkari revenue is invariably 
ascribed to a diminution of illicit distillation. Only in the most flagrant and 
isolated cases is it ever allowed that drinking has increased even though 
facilities for obtaining liquor may have multiplied.” 
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21. During the short time that it has been working, the Haj Committee 
me has justified its existence by its usefulness and has. 
‘Suggestions to the Haj fulfilled the hopes entertained about it by the public. 


Committee as regards the Jt efforts to prove useful to the Hajis have been 


We pihan Samdhay (62) indirectly recognised by Government who have now 


tah ers Ang .». thrown an additional burden upon it by requestin 
iplden te) ist May the members to see that the Hajis get i io 
before starting on their Haj. We trust the 
Committee will not fail to use all its influence to induce the Hajis to submit 
to vaccination. The measuré concerns the welfare of the Hajis themselves. 
no less than the public and is in no way an innovation. Its object is to 
oe protect the Hajis against the attack of small-pox, as also to prevent them from 
a carrying the infection to all parts of India on their return from the Haj. 
y : The Committee ought to take up the suggestion with all their heart and 
‘should take steps to acquaint the Hajis with the necessity and the benefits. 
of vaccination. For this purpose, they should employ preachers and put up 
placards i in the Musafarkhanas and temporary camps of the Hajis, explaining 
o them the benefits of inoculation. They should-publish and freely distribute 
leaflets on the subject, and, if possible, arrange with the Steamer Companies 
for sneap perreng. of vaccinators on board ships carrying Hajis. oe 
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Akhbdr-e -Isldém also commends the Government suggestion as deserving of 
consideration by the Haj Cornmittee and. further suggests thatthe work of 
vaccination ‘should be entrusted to Muhammadan’ vaccinators, wae: would be 
_ better able to deal with the Hajis than persons of alien religions.) 


22. Departmental reports and specially those relating to lasid revenue 
administration published by Government are as 4 rule 
Comments on the Report a sealed book to laymen: But it is satisfactory to 
neta of Land note that the report of the Settlement Commissioner 
Sdnj Vartaman (36), and Director of Land Records that is just out is 
‘10th May. — a most readable one. It is replete with interesting 
matter and is characterised by plain speech. In the 
matter of maintaining the Survey Department or training revenue taldtis for 
the survey work, Mr. Curtis, the Commissioner, plainly tells Government that 
popular needs should be with them the chief consideration irrespective of the 
policy they pursue. Again, with reference to District Circle Inspectors the 
Commissioner finds that four or five of them at least are utterly unfit for the 
duties devolving upon them, and he is of opinion that they are appointed as 
Circle Inspectors because they have been found unfit to be Mamlatdars. 
Mr. Curtis holds that before 1906 the work done in connection with boundary 
inspection was a complete farce. What wonder if non-official members of the 
Legislative Council criticise adversely the revenue policy of Government, when 
their own officials detect serious flaws in the working of the Revenue Depart- 
ment? Mr. Curtis makes certain statements in the report which are prejudicial 
to the reputation of his predecessors in office. Wehope Government will say 
something regarding the work done by past Commissioners in the resolution 
on the report under review. The rayat is indifferent as regards the boundary 
mazks of his land and depends upon the Circle Inspector to adjust or repair 
them. Under the law the rayat pays the wages of the coolies who work at 
the repairs under the orders of the Circle Inspector. Asif what the rayat or 
the landholder pays is not enough, Mr. Curtis suggests that Government 
should fix a penal rate at which the rayat should be charged for each boundary 
mark repaired. If the suggestion is accepted, Mr. Curtis hopes the rayat will do 
the work which the Circle Inspector is at present doing for him. We heartily 
disapprove of the suggestion and hope that Government will not accept 14. 
To us the lethargy of the Survey Department in this important work relating 
to the boundary marks seems to be at the root of the indifference and lethargy 
of the rayat. -Now that the Department has been awakening into activity 
the rayat will likewise shake off his lethargy. Any penalty that will be 
exacted from him at the present moment will prove too much for him to bear. 
We welcome the recommendation for the recruitment from amongst the ranks 
of young graduates for the posts of Circle Inspectors. 


23. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, while presenting the Financial 
7 Statement to the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 
Alleged miserable con- egtimated an increase in the land revenue for the com- 


dition of the rayats. _ het! hia antic: 
) | . | g year. Weare not told whether this anticipated 
May aja Bandhu (34), 9th i crease is due to the probable extension of cultivable 


areas or to the increased fertility of the soil or to 
an increased rate of revenue collection. Until better facilities for irrigating the 
soil are afforded to the land-holders no appreciable extension of the cultivable 
area is possible. Also an increase in the fertility of the soil is not to be 
expected until better arrangements are made for tillage, manuring and 
irrigation. Under these circumstances the course open to Government is 
either to make the burden of the land-holder unbearable for him by taxing his 
slender resources or by exercising harshness in the collection of revenue. Be- 
fore Government consent to adopt either of these alternatives it will be well if 
they review the condition of the rayat since 1896. Since there he has been 
working himself to death and yetis barely able to maintain himself. The 
productivity of the soil is seriously affected by the insufficiency of rainfall. 
Most of the produce the rayat has to part with to meet the demand of 
Government; the Savkar pounces upon the remainder; and with what littic 
is left the rayat is scarcely able to support himself and his family 
for two months. He is the victim of the inclemencies of the weather 
and supports himself on inferior food-stuffs, in many cases only on.one meal 
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ep in deot, in nol pountry thane are ‘nineteen 
nen: whe 7e on the land, of felis nine crores actually till the 
ile the remaining fon crores depend on them. Practically speaking, 
ne Grores pay revenue to Government for the whole Indian population. 
9-day” when fan mine ‘prices are prevailing, the rayat can support himself 
ith great difficulty on Rs. 48 per annum. When he has to support a 
ee “ier qaewe ing Todd than Rs. 87 per annum can suffice him to keep from utter 
a. ‘ate ation. And yet it is not every rayat who has an annual income of 
: eT. eople in high places are not in a position to imagine the woes of 
th 9 ordinary rayat. Every year finds him sinking lower and lower in misery. 
. ‘The Indian National Congress has. been demanding for several years past 
a Commission of Enquiry into the condition of the rayat. Is it not high time 
“ee Government to institute one ? 
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24. During the last famine, Government, considering the economical 
ee pee importance of cattle such as oxen, &c., granted in the 
The economic harm re- ghape of takdvi help to herdsmen for the protection 
sulting from the export of of their cattle. But now it appears the real benefit 
yew (175), 9th Ma of this help is. to be taken by foreigners. Six 
sf hundred bullocks of good breed have recently been 
exported fo Brazil, in spite of the fact that the country experiences a scarcity 
of good cattle. Again, many cows and buffaloes are slaughtered daily 
for the flesh-eating population, great injury being done thereby to the economic 
condition of the country. But under the pretext of free trade, which in the 
case of Indians in the Transvaal is considered untenable, but in the interests 
of foreign traders is considered to hold good in India, ‘this export of cattle 
is allowed to go on unchecked. Government know it, but allow it to go on 
under the free-trade policy. This policy may be advantageous to a country 
Jike England, which for the most part depends upon foreign markets for its 
food-stuffis ; but that does not go to prove that it is advantageous for India 
also. Agriculture i in India greatly depends upon cattle, and we pray Govern- 
i. ment and the people to prevent such export of oxen, buffaloes, &c., and to 
en encourage the breeding of good cattle, thereby saving this country from 
a poverty ‘and ruin. 
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29. ‘The Government of Bombay have issuzd a very lengthy Resolution 
a on the subject of the excise arrangements regarding 

» - Comments on the Gov- ,toddy in the different districts of the Bombay Presi- 
_ ernment Resolution with dency.......... No amount of official special pleading 
— ~” bo hag aoe to prove toddy a deleterious drink will ever lead the 
1 ssh ‘May Me aks (2), people who have been for centuries using it to cease 
looking upon it as a healthy foodstuff in the first 

place and an innocuous beverage in the next. The complaint of the people 
cauiand the Bombay Government is now almost a generation old.........._ It 
was thought by many that in Sir George Clarke’s regime, a question so closely 
affecting the welfare of large classes of poor people would be satisfactorily 
settled. But now has come a Resolution which, as far as the people’s main 
grievance was concerned, offers little relief worth the name.......... If there 
is one thing writ large on this Resolution, it is the ever present anxiety of 
Government lest their revenues might suffer. Indeed so great has their con- 
cern for revenue become that in many places they appear to betray that 
anxiety in spite of themselves.......... Unfortunately, difference of opinion 
between the people who have been using toddy from times immemorial 
and Government who have by specious reasonings of their own found in the 
eee. - article a fruitful source of revenue, is so great that there appears very little 
ki chance of an agreement being ever reached. The consumer on the one hand 
~~ gays: © We know by actual experience that it is innocuous and harmless—so 
harmless that we make use of it every day and at all parts.of the day, so 
innocuous that our babes in the cradle thrive on it and the oldest amongst us 
“vise it as food and drink’; and the benevolent foreign Government on the 
"other hand reply: ‘ We know it is deleterious. You have been all made 
_ drunkards, and it is our duty to save you in spite of yourselves. And even 
Ly _ if you were to say that it is all done for the sake of revenue, well, we are not 


a 


to be deterred by it, for taxation on such articles of consumption is the 
accepted policy of all civilised Governments.’ Where is then any room here 
either for facts, arguments or persuasion ? ” 


*26. “Holding the view that the consumption of what may be 
called the national beverage is a lesser evil than the 
Paper ga Feformer consumption of foreign spirits, we have some obser- 
@); sods vations to make on the long Resolution issued by the 
Government of Bombay last week on the subject of toddy. The Resolution 
is evoked by the suggestions of the Government of India on the recommen- 
dations of the Excise Committee. This Committee, as is well known, took the 


view that toddy, judged by the results of chemical analysis, contained more 


impurities than country liquor manufactured under license from Government. 
The only way of reconciling this verdict of science with the deep-rooted popu- 
lar opinion that toddy is the least deleterious drink for a native of India, is 
to be found in the possibility that the chemical impurities found in toddy 
have been rendered inert by habit in the Indian constitution, just as quinine 
or any other drug may become inert in the constitutions of those.who drug 
themselves with it in constantly increasing quantities. Scientific verdicts 
which ignore the human equation are utterly worthless in matters of this kind. 
The potentialities of the physical body are practically infinite, if the demands 
on it are carefully graduated and not made on a sudden. Serum-therapy is 
a modern application of this very ancient principle. The Government oi 
Bombay observe that there is no considerable demand for unfermented toddy 
in this Presidency. Our information is that there was such a demand at one 
time and that it has been practically killed out by the regulations of the 
Abkari Department. We have heard venerable Parsi gentlemen inveigh 
against a system which had deprived the public of health-giving and strength- 
giving toddy which was plentiful in their own younger days and to which they 
were rather inclined to attribute their own vitality and longevity which are 
certainly exceptional now-a-days. Government observe in another part of the 
Resolution that the popular taste in this Presidency prefers Mhowra spirit 
to toddy spirit. Here, again, our information is that the so-called preference 
is a matter of Hobson's choice, and that, given equal facilities, the people 
would much rather drink toddy spirit than the Mhowra stuff. Colour is given to 
this opinion by the admission of Government in the same paragraph that the 
distillation of toddy would undoubtedly become common if toddy was appreciably 
cheapened and freed from the present restrictive regulations. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay do not sufficiently appreciate the real position of toddy 
when they place it on the same footing as other drinks. ‘Toddy is considered 
by people who know it to be not merely a stimulant but as possessing nutritive 
elements, and their opinion, which is very decided on the point, is entitled to 
more weight i in a subject of this kind than the opinion of a chemical analyst. 
It is something, however, that the Government of Bombay have not 
treated toddy as being more offensive than Mhowra liquor and have rejected 
the recommendations that would have placed more restrictions on its sale and 
production. They have relaxed existing restrictions in a few respects. 
They have expressed the opinion that fermented toddy corresponds to beer 
which, we believe, is regarded as a mere nothing from the toper’s point of 
view. ‘The extension of facilities for tree-foot booths is a measure in the 
right direction. We should be glad to see a large increase in the consumption 
of unfermented toddy as a result of itin the place of the growing increase 
in the consumption of spirits, country and foreign.” 


*27. The Kesari commenting on the resolution of the Bombay Govern- 

| ment on the excise arrangements regarding toddy 
Kesari (124), 18th May. Sites :—Fresh toddy is not only non- ireoxtonti but 
a wholesome drink. Raw toddy contains only 13 percent. alcohol and is to 
be had for 14 annas a bottle. The Bombay Government have approved of 
measures preventing the consumption of deleterious toddy. They have, 
however, disallowed the suggestion of the Government of India that toddy, 
from which sugar is manufactured, should be exempted from taxation, on 
the ground that no such sweet toddy is produced in Bombay. But. the 
Abkari Department can help the sugar industry in other ways. Sugar 
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8 moo “ Maclean the public of Bengal had lost all faith in 


n a large scale jo. dinepher Decause Government do 
} allow ‘rum to’ 'be -extractec from the. by-products of the sugar refinery. 
is strange that a Santey Government have not yet grasped the principle 

in m By ee, bal 1s the by-products of an  SACeeRy. that nee it 
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‘The advent of Sir Lawrence J enkins to Bengal as Chiet Justice has 

been hailed with gratification by the Bengali popula- 
The “Galeutta High tion and many a surmise has been made as to the 
= mp aa eae. reasons leading to this appointment. It has been an 
eyaraes. (e0), 19); open secret. that during the regime of Sir Francis 


the administration of justice by the highest tribunal 


‘in the Presidency and consequently, it is said, Lord Morley has personally 
intervened and prevailed upon Sir Lawrence to go to Calcutta and bring about. 
“sdme abatement of the tension of public feeling. Unlike his predecessors, 
“Sir Francis Maclean displayed such weakness in the discharge of his duties 


that he was said to have totally forgotten the independence of his Court and 


often sought advicsa at the hands of the Lieutenant-Governor of the province. 


The result was that the prestige of the Calcutta High Court was lowered, and 
it became the general belief that tne administration of justice depended upon 
the will of the executive. For the efforts made by Lord Morley to improve 

this situation by placing so high-minded and impartial a Judge at the head of the 


Calcutta High Court, the Bengali people feel grateful to the Secretary of State 
and ‘trust that the presence of Sir Lawrence would be the means of elevating 


the tone of the Calcutta High Court. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :— 
The appointment of Sir Lawrence Jenkins has been amply justified, and the 
acquittal by him of all the accused in the Barrah Dacoity case and his 


strictures on the conduet of tne Police have given entire satisfaction to 
the masses in Bengal. | 


29. The lengthy and protracted oe of the Alipore trial have at 

. length come to an end. ‘T’he Honourable Mr. Sinha 

Comments on the All- 45 Advocate General had a right to conduct the pro- 
pore trial. | . hat b ae Hancalt Gir AF | 
Kal (120), 14th May. secution, ut because he was a bengali, Sir A. Hraser 
appointed Mr. Norton as Crown Counsel, and he so 

thoroughly identified himself with the side of the prosecution that at 
times he stooped to unprofessional conduct. Mr. Norton must have 
been fully aware that there was not an iota of evidence against Babu 


Arabindo Ghose, but his eagerness to get the latter convicted prevented 


him from following the wise and natural course of withdrawing the 
charges against him. It is.,a patent fact that the bureaucrats are 
trying to bring the popular leaders into discredit for having started the 
swadeshi-boycott movement. ‘The Police thought that they had secured 


-a big game by implicating a man of such unimpeachable character and sterling 


qualities as Babu Arabindo Ghose, but truth triumphed in the long run. 
Mr. Beachcroft deserves to be congratulated for having kept his head cool 
during the trial and for having decided the case in such a way as to maintain 
the prestige of British justice unsullied. The policy of Government had of 
late made it extremely difficult for the Indian Nationalists to carry on their 
agitation, but the decision in the present case will cheer up their spirits. It 
is really to be regretted that the enemies of the Nationalist party went the 
length of getting Mr. Arabindo Ghose’s name struck off the roll of graduates 
of the Cambridge University. But there are signs that the prejudices against 
the Extremists are being slowly dissipated and that ere long they will be able 


to enlist the sympathies of the Moderates on their side.. 


30. The present altered condition of India is fully known to thoughtful 
Englishmen in England, and they have rightly come 
ge Punch (116), +) the conclusion that it is no longer possible for a 
ee y. handful of Englishmen to rule this country ina 


~ high- ended manner. This is the cause why Babu Arabindo has come 
_ safely out of a dangerous ordeal. Can any one assert that all the things done 
"py the English officials during the panic created by the explosion of bombs in 
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Bengal, were justifiable im law? Why, then, did the blind Goddess of British 
Justice become so complacent only in the present case? All this is due to the 
altered circunstances of the country. Was not the one single fact that the 
Manecktolla garden, in which the bombs were manufactured, is owned by Babu 
Arabindo, sufficient to convict him? Englishmen can at times brush aside 
even such highly influential persons as Messrs. Tilak, Ashwini Kumar, &c., 
compared with whom Babu Arabindo is only a youngster. How was he then 
let off? The only answer to this question is that under the present circum- 
stances the policy of repression cannot long be maintained in this country. 
In view of the conduct of Government in respect of Bengal at least, it may be 
said that the days of repression are over and that to use Lord Morley’s words, 
‘reconciliation has come to take its place. The unexpected acquittal of Babu 
Arabindo is the first sign of this ‘ reconciliation.’ It was the belief of many 
that Babu Arabindo would be sentenced by the Sessions Court, but acquitted 
by the High Court. But in view of the new policy of ‘reconciliation’ what 
has been done is certainly right, and we heartily congratulate Government 
on their adoption of this new policy. 


81. ‘‘ The central figure of the whole drama was Mr. Arabindo Ghose, 
whose acquittal the whole country has welcomed with 

Oriental Review (11), heart-felt joy......... One could not believe it when 
12th May. © it was reported thatthe saint-like Arabindo was 
| arrested on a charge of anarchy. This universal faith 

in him is now fully justified. His career is a remarkable one and would 
have placed him in the West in the highest position.......... But naturally 
aman of the capacities and influence of Arabindo was not lost sight of 
by .the executive who pounced upon him after the bomb outrage upon 
Mrs. and Miss Kennedy and charged him along with Barindra and others 
with ‘conspiring against the Government. Jor one year he has been kept 
in the Hajut under the strictest conditions and many a time brought to the 
dock heavily manacled. ‘This was too much for his weak health, and yet he 
has fortunately survived to learn of his acquittal from the charges laid at his 
door. He was, of course, from the beginning innocent in the eyes of his country- 
men, but it is something that this innocence is now publicly recognised by 
a court of justice. Patriot, scholar, saint—Arabindo is more a figure of 
dreams and romance than of hard and dry real life. His thorough ab- 
negation of the self and his devotion to ideals are things rarely to be found in 
this world and at once mark him out from the rest of men. But this diffe- 
rentiation serves him a bad turn, for it is this which always makes the Execu- 
tive suspicious of him......... We congratulate him on his acquittal, and we 
congratulate Mr. Beachcroft on his independent judgment. At the same time 
we cannot but express regret at the action of the Police in needlessly con- 
fining for more than a year Mr. Arabindo and the other fourteen men also 

acquitted. What compensation will be given to these? ”’ 


82. ‘As an appeal is pending against the judgment in the Alipore case, 
ee the Press has refrained from making any comments 
aie Say: e Pdgs gay? Upon it. It. seems that the spirit pervading Mr. 
16th May, Eng. cols. Beachcroft's judgment has generally commended 
ss itself to the Native public. As Mr. Arabindo Ghose 
is acquitted, and the prosecution does not seem to have appealed agaiust the 
acquittal, we believe we may without impropriety notice a point of great impor- 
tance dealt with in the part of the judgment relating to him. It seems that 
when his house was searched, two manuscript articles were found in the house. 
Considering the contents of these articles and the general tenor of Mr. Ara- 
bindo’s writings and speeches, Mr. Beachcroft asks himself whether a desire 
expressed in favour of political independence for India may be ‘said to be 
seditious, and he answers the question in the negative. In his opinion no 
Englishman of decent feelings would grudge independence to Indians: the offence 
consists in the method adopted or recommended to secure such independence. 
Violence should not be used or advocated, but as a piece of theoretical writing 
it seems that there is no harm or criminality in saying that India should be 
independent of England. It will, we presume, constitute a seditious libel to 
bring the Government into hatred or contempt. But if a person protests 
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Mr q aC ferdtt t, of Faeaition,’ ‘In this 
“mheans absolute independence of Eng- 
ile would ' a spear’ to be irrelevant. ‘The difference 
ists And Moderates would be worth noting only if the former 
jler be and the Jatter recommended ‘constitutional methods. 
‘seems to "be ri opinion that the .effect of setting up independ- 
‘as ‘an ideal wil ill not be very desirable on immature and unthinking minds, 
a mat “de of political theory he appears to be unable to see why such 
nould ‘be cot sidered seditious. Atleast two High Courts have already 
wn that the advocacy of Home rule of the Colonial type is not seditious. 
. Beachcroft’s view carries this liberty of ventilating political theories a step 
further. W ether any High Court will confirm his interpretation of the law 
Moueinds be seen. But for the present a wider liberty of speech than 
Mr. Beachcroft would concede can hardly be desired.” [The Parsi writes :— 
“It is ascandal of the worst description that sixteen innocent men should 
be kept in prison for nearly a year, subject to all sorts of harassments, and 
badgered in dock with a thousand irrelevancies, only to be set adrift at 
last with no compensation. Unless there is a reasonable chance of @ con- 
viction, the prosecution should never be launched at all.’’| 


83. “Aftera dreary; long-drawn-out trial, judgment in the Alipore 

Bomb Conspiracy case has at last been delivered. 

oes gee vive Pete ey. Mr. Arabindo Ghose for whose conviction the prose- 
cution worked so hard has, much to the discomfiture of Government, been 

. acquitted. It may be mentioned that but for this ‘central figure’ the trial 
would have ended long ago and there would not have been so much waste of | 
publicmoney. ‘T'wice has Mr. Ghose been proceeded against by Government 
for sedition, as alleged editor of the Bande Mdtaram and for complicity in the 

' “Bomb Conspiracy against Government; but in both these trials Mr. Ghose 
has come. out unscathed. We. trust these trials will teach a lesson to 
Government so as not to fritter away public money by hunting down such 
intellectual men as Mr. Arabindo Ghose. on practically no evidence worth 
the name. The acquittal-of Mr. Ghose cannot but make Government look 
small before the public........... The sentences which have been inflicted on 
those found guilty in the case are nothing short of vindictive.......... We know 
that the average Anglo-Indian will welcome these sentences as ‘ smart’; but 
fairness and humanity will revolt against the infliction of at least capital 

sentence in the present case.’ 


34. We know full well the attitude of the judiciary in the duel that is 
now being fought between the bureaucrats and the 
Wee tanl Vritta (99), people for the attainment of swardjya. But we 
11th May. trust that the first victory obtained by the people 
in a court of justice in the form of the release of 
Babu Arabindo Ghose augurs well for the future. Soon after the movement 
of passive resistance was inaugurated, the bureaucrats found that the trade of 
their countrymen was slipping off their hands and that the people held the 
ruling class and their arbitrary laws in less awe than before. They, therefore, 
schemed to entrap Babu Arabindo and to have him convicted. Government 
-had strong hopes that he would surely be convicted this time. But their 
‘machinations did not succeed. Nobody thought that Babu Arabindo would 
‘be acquitted, as it had been hitherto found to be impossible for patriots to 
obtain justice from the law courts. The acquittal of: Babu Arabindo is not 
ee the acquittal of one individual, but the triumph of the national movement he 
ee: _ “yepresents. The bureaucrats were inspired by strong prejudices 1 in instituting 
ee "the Alipore trial. 
es , 85. “ Dacoity cases in Bengal, out of which the Police and the Anglo- 
Bee e | Indian Press have made so much capital, have 
Se “Comments on the Barrah formed a peg on which a moral is often hung to. show 
ee a the depravity of the youths of Bengal and of the 
workers in the swadeshi cause. It wanted Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins .to knock the bottom out of such 
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Police’ tinacbhel about dacoity cases and to mete. out justice'to’ the accused 
‘arrested on the usual ground. of ‘suspicion.’ The Barrah dacoity case was 
recently tried by a special Tribunal of the Calcutta High Court composed of 
the Chief Justice Sir Lawrence Jenkins, and Justices Mukerji and Casperz. 
All the accused in the case are acquitted on the ground that there was no 
evidence: to connect them with the offence with which they were 
charged. We learn that severe strictures were passed on the conduct of the 
Police in this case. Such strictures were sadly needed long before, and it 
was their absence which is chiefly accountable for the numerous and 
annecessary Police searches, arrests on ‘suspicion, remandments after 
remandments till evidence is being collected, confinement in the Hajut 
pending such inquiries—in short all the things which contradict the aim and 
object of justice. It is such things which have becomea terror among the 
people and tarnished the fair fame of British Courts of Justice. While the 
Anglo-Indian papers are pressing for extended powers of the Police, the 
public will te glad to know that a severe snub has been administered to the 
autocratic methods pursued by the Police.......... It may be hoped that that 
ulcerous growth of modern times, ‘detention in the Hajut pending : ties 
will be rigorously put a stop to.” 


36. ‘The Barrah dacoity case being the first to be tried by a Special 
Tribunal, consisting only of Judges unassisted by a 
Indian Spectator (5), jury or assessors, the public was looking forward 
15th May. with curiosity to know what its result would be. In 
this presidency the case was watched with some 
interest, because Sir Lawrence Jenkins was one of the Judges constituting the 
tribunal. The police and the Executive Government of the province could 
not have been pleased with the break down of the prosecution. But we are 
not quite sure if it was not a lucky thing for the Tribunal, in the peculiar 
circumstances of the province, that it was not called upon to balance evidence 
so abundant and of such equal value on both sides, that to convict or to 
acquit would have equally exposed it to popular suspicion and criticism. That 
there was a daring crime committed, the learned Judges seemed to be con- 
vinced. But there was no reliable evidence of the identity of the prisoners. 
It seems that in a later dacoity the culprits masked their faces, and not even 
arrests appear to have been made till now on suspicion.” 


387. ‘“ The decision of the Special Tribunal in the Barrah Dacoity Case — 


has become a topic of strong criticism in Indian 
journals, which unanimously demand a commission 
of inquiry into the conduct of the police who appear 
to have brought up innocent persons for trial on charges of dacoity and 
murder, the real culprits being still at large.......... It is strange that those 
who conducted the prosecution did not see through the game of the police 
who sought the conviction of the accused on evidence of such flimsy 
character and who attempted to keep. back documents which conclusively 
established the innocence of the accused. It is quite possible that the Public 
Prosecutor was hood-winked by the police, who must be made responsible 
for the incarceration and trial of innocent men. Nothing short of a public 
inquiry will satisfy the people of this country, who have been loud in their 
complaints against the police in almost all the places where dacoity and 
sedition trials have been held. It is an open secret that continued unrest in 
India is due more to the action of the police than anything else. It is not 
always that police zoolum is thoroughly exposed, and when such a rare 
opportunity occurs, it is the duty of Government to see that the perpetrators 
of the crime are adequately punished and condemned.”’ 


*38. ‘We have received news from Belgaum whieh, if true, is not very 
creditable to the executive authorities who are in 

Complaint about Mr. chargeof the criminal administration of the States, 
Deshpinde of Belgaum wherein Mr. Hanmantrao Deshpande is arrested and 


not being allowed to see detained. Mr. Hanmantrao Deshpande was arrested 
his counsel. 


P ‘46th On the night of the 10th instant, in a village under 
BR eben Mt Kurundwad (junior) and subsequently conveyed to 
| Kolhapur. The accused was remanded till the 14th 


Sdnj Vartamdan (886), 
14th May, Eng. cols. 
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bay Presidency ‘Forest ®dopted towards that end is notorious. It finds 
| iministration report for vent not only in the Legislative Councils, but also in 
i ws re the conduct of the people affected. In reviewing the. 
Indian Spectator (5), reports on Forest Administration for the year 1907- 
eo May. 08, the Bombay Government mention that the tres-. 
) es passing by cattle in closed areas occurs on an extensive scale and presents a 
a ‘most sérious aspect’ of the grazing question.. In one Circle there were 9,000 
impoundings, in another 96,000, ina third 8,000, and in Sind 22,000. The 
Conservator of one Circle reports that certain classes are ‘ determined not to obey 
the regulations, while others maintain a defiant attitude.’ The Conservator of © 
another Circle complains that forests are over-grazed, and the Deputy Conser-. 
vator of Forestsin Sind writes of ‘ persistent trespass and forcible resistance to 
impounding.’ These are not good signs: they mean that the patience of 
the people—however ignorant they may be—is tried by the regulations, what-. 
ever the necessity for these regulations may be from a scientific standpoint....... 
Tt is likely that the forest laws may be made less unpopular if they are worked 
through intelligent and leading villagers themselves. In reviewing the last. 
administration report of the Department, Government have entered upon 
a long discussion of the question whether forest regulations are enforced with 
‘undue rigour, and answered it in the nogative.......... ‘It is well,’ says. 
the Government review, ‘ that the great body of minor forest offences should 
be passed over, and of those dealt with but a small proportion should be 
taken before a Magistrate. We wish that Government had stopped with 
that remark, but apparently apprehending lest the Forest Department should 
grow too lenient in consequence of Government's commendation of leniency, 
they add that care has to be taken lest leniency degenerate into general laxity. 
We are not sure if this warning was necessary, and that it will be understood 
in the spirit in which it appears to have been conveyed.......... The part 
of the order which is open to more serious objection is that which instructs 
the Collector and District Magistrate to send for the record of a case in 
- which improper leniency is shown, and to comment upon it for the edification 
of the-subordinate magistracy.”’ 


*40. “The Government of Bombay issued a long Resolution, last week, 

SS on the administration of the Forest Department of 
Mahratta (9), 16th May; the Presidency for the year 1907-08. The adminis- 
Kesari (124), 18th May. tration of the Forest Department was till a very recent 
time apparently conducted on the supposition that every rayat is a secret 
enemy of, and a potential offender against, the Forest Department. But the 
Government Resolution of the last week indicates a welcome departure on the 
art of Government and the Forest officers. They will, we hope, continue to. 
believe that the Forest Department is created for the rayat and not the rayat 
re ‘for the Department. No reasonable man would object to Government having 
 ... . gontrol over the real Forest produce; and every one expects Government to 
i provide adequately for the tahal fodder and fuel which the rayats, the real 
sons of the soil, so badly require for their fields, cattle and families. If the 
apriculturist does not get these necessaries adequately either free or at a 
‘feasonable price, and is obliged to resort to acts which the Forest officers call 

_ “by the name of Forest offences, or is compelled to burn cattle-dung—the most. 
~~~ ‘valuable manure—as fuel, the Administration stands self-condemned.......... 
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The: Forest. officers have now realised that the sympathy.and co-operation. of 
the rayats are essential to the smooth and successful, working of the Depart- 
ment: The absence of this sympathy and co-operation, has been the principal 
cause of tension between the rayats and the Forest Department. But the 
establishment of the village Punchdyats with regard to tahal, cutting and 
distribution was a move in the right direction, and its complete success has 
encouraged Government to recommend to give to it ‘the widest possible 
extension.’ Government still adhere to the policy of communal punishments 
and communal rewards as a punitive and preventive’ measure against forest 
fires; but they recommend, as a preferable alternative, the removal of inflam- 
mable grass either by selling it for cutting, or by granting it free for cutting 
and removal or by allowing light grazing. We, for one, are of opinion that 
communal self-government or at least communal co-operation of the villages 
themselves will be far more effective and useful than the essentially unjust 
system of communal punishment in the case of most of the items of the 
Forest administration. When the proposals of the Decentralisation Commis- 
sion will be given effect to, we hope that much of the Forest administration, 
which so vitally affects the daily life of villagers, will be delegated to the 
village Punchdyats, who could, Government admit, bring to bear on the erring 
members of the community the force of public opinion in ways not open to 
Government officers.” [The Kesart writes in a similar strain and remarks 
that the low percentage of cases of Forest offences taken before the Magistrate 
do not indicate leniency on the part of the officers of the Forest Department, 
but corruption aud needless harassment of the rayats.| 


41. Recent developments have shown us that the Postal and Telegraph 
Departments exist more for the benetit of Govern- 
Grievances of the people ment than of the people. It is true that Government 
ea Ee the have effected some saving by disallowing the com- 
Mohs. Rénthe Fei mission upon the sale of postal stamps. This 
(73), 9th May. departure from the old practice has not only deprived 
the poor schoolmaster of this source of income but 
has put the public to great inconvenience. ‘The increase in the telegraphic 
rates has similarly made it impossible for the poor to take advantage of the 
Telegraph Department. The time fixed for keeping the telegraph offices open 
is extremely unsuited to the people. Before establishing the post or telegraph 
offices at a certain place Government ascertain beforehand whether it will pay 
them to doso. The wants of the people are a minor consideration with Gov- 
ernment. In case the estimated expenditure of establishing and maintaining 
a post or a telegraph office exceeds the estimated income, people are required 
to make good the loss to Government. If the people are thus expected 
to make good any loss, is it not fair they should also enjoy the actual profits, 
ifany accrue? All these are after all no small matters, and if some Honourable 
Member lays tho facts of. the case before Government, they might be moved 
to remove the causes of discontent. ‘The present state of affairs is an index 
to the motives of Government who seem to be anxious to raise revenue even 
at great inconvenience and annoyance to the people. 


42. “We know how Indians in Government service tremble at 
. the very idea of having any connectionjwith a news- 
Should Government paper, specially a ‘native’ newspaper. Govern- 
officials write for the ment orders are against it. Butitis more than an 
a Journal (17), 13th Pen secret that a number of European officials write 
Mer. , for the Press and no one thinks of taking them 
to task for it. They generally put forward the 

official view and therein lies their safety, so much so that'they do not even 
care to make a secret of their connections. The Times of Indw, anxious to 
have as many officiel contributors as possible, to the end that the paper may 
be more readable and paying, actually exhorts officers to write for newspapers 
—of course, Anglo-Indian newspapers. General Sir H. Brackenbury has pub- 


lished a book in which he states how his connection with the Press helped him 


con 188—8 


Hilal gt Gee; but by the: oppértani: 
iniposed for wider ‘study of questions and 
Ergo, other Officials should follow ‘suit and 
he Atiglo-Indian’ Press more weighty. But 
vould be a crime todo a like service to 


3,0 The't © mote we think ¢ of it thet more do we feel paren iw the 
eh PAN BAROR, Savini att ay ' “reported appointment of Mr. W. H. Lucas as the 
oo. Ce ere) comn ont. on locum tenens for Mr. A. D. Younghusband in the 
oe the! ‘appointment. of Mr. ‘Commissionership: of the province. Throughout 
Leas a Acting Commis-. ‘Sind there is' but one feeling prevalent about this 
Po a Eat Jeneeat. ay, 6th - -appointment. namely, that under the peculiar cir- 
ce “May. cumstances of the case it is a discredit. to those 
ee responsible for it. ‘That a wide-awake Governor with 
te: the high ideale of Sir George Clarke should be a party to what is not only in 
‘itself undesirable but constitutes a glaring injustice to senior and more 
deserving officers, is a thing that passes our comprehension. But itis possible 
that Sir George Clarke has not been apprised of the past history of Mr. Lucas, 
“and it becomes necessary, therefore, to ‘refer to but two typical acts that 
blackened Mr: Lucas’s career in Sind, and which appeared in the papers 
, at the time. When he was Collector of Larkana he put a garland of shoes 
round the neck of a Tapedar because the latter could not, with all he did, 
procure milk in time at a certain village. He took pride to ill-treat 
zamindars in a savage fashion. Once he made a Zamindar who had 
incurred his displeasure—and it was always very easy to incur Mr. Lucas’s 
displeasure—follow his camp from place to place and disgraced him at several 
of his durbars. Mr. Lucas was actually prosecuted for this in the 
Sessions Court of Shikarpur where he managed to render himself liable 
for contempt of Court, for which as well as for his wrongful restraint 
of the zamindar he had eventually to eat the humble pie. One would think 
that an official who made his name a by-word by such violent doings 
should no longer be entrusted with any responsible duties, and for a time it 
did seem as if Government had for this very reason withdrawn him from 
district duties ; but it seems Mr. Lucas has influence in high quarters besides 
a possessing the merit of being a white member of the pampered Civil Service. 
ie This belief is strengthened by the fact that his proposed appointment is not 
E only an injustice to Mr. Mules of the Sind Commission, but even to senior 
members of the Civil Service. Among the latter there is, for instance, 
Mr. J. Sladen who is well acquainted with Sind and its administration and 
whose mental and moral qualifications for the responsible post are acknow- 
ledgedly superior. We repeat, then, that by making this appointment 
Government will not only be insulting the public who cannot have any respect 
for Mr. Lucas, but they will also be discrediting themselves.” 
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44. We fear the Malaria Committee is likely to produce no better results 

than those achieved by the Abkari Committee under the 

Comments on Captain Presidentship of Major Bedford. For it is no longer a 

McKendrick’s transfer gecret that so-called specialists disdain to work in 

: ee vol ahi conjunction with those who have not the good fortune 

> AGE Sea 29), to be called specialists, and the result of such Com- 

12th May. mittees is mere waste of money and energy. Captain 

’ McKendrick, the specialist officer attached to the 

a Malaria Committee of our city, has utterly failed, during his period of office, 

a to inform the public of any new facts. beyond what they already knew; and we 

aot wonder why our Municipality which possesses such an excellent Health 

Department thought it desirable to engage his services. Perhaps he would 
have shown better results if he had stayed for a longer time amongst us; 

but now that he is transferred, the money of the public spent on his services 

) may be wad to be wasted. 


& A Biispur correspondent..informs. us. that Mr. G.. H.. Hi 
a newly appointed Deputy. Collector © whe 


| Mlegetia. against | the Lingayet by caste andis amere stripling, was rec anil 
Ling4yet Deputy: Collec- on his usual tour in the District. In ‘the Ba Ami 
ae of Bijdpur ratigous Taluka there is a very sacred Hindu. shrine which. is 
sieintitih ee ) } known as the Mahakoot. The shrine is dedicated 
Rdshtramat (44), 16th 0 Gauri and in the eyes-of the Hindus is as sacred 
May, Eng. cols. — _as Benares itself, Thé Lingayet Deputy Cehlector, 
Mr. Hiremath, is’ said ta have committed some 
sacrilege at the place, and wild stories are current to the effect that he went 
even to the length of breaking the shrine (sic). The people of the locality have 
reported the occurrence to the police, who have investigated the matter and 
submitted their report t» the Collector, and the people are awaiting with 
anxiety what action he takes in the matter. Our correspondent cannot vouch 
for the exact truth of all the reports circulated. But if there is any 
substratum of truth in them, and it is unlikely that quiet country people will 
raise without justification a hubbub in religious matters, the Collector and 
District Magistrate ought to take immediate steps to put a stop to the pranks 
of his Lingayet subordinate, and, if he has really been guilty of the sacrilege 
alleged, to mete out to him condign punishment.” 


46. ‘“ We sincerely congratulate Government on the choice they have 
made for the office of Public Prosecutor for Sind 
Comments on the wee Mr. Teckchand Udhavdas proceeding on leave. 


appointment of the Acting They deserve much credit for having abandoned 
Public Prosecutor for 


ae | their original intention of. appointing a European 
Sind Fourant (1, 18th and for giving the post to an Indian once again....... 
May. oe To whom do we owe this act of justice to the 


Indian community, this practical recognition of 
Indian rights and aspirations ? Both Sir George Clarke and Mr. A. D. 
Younghusband have amply proved in the past that they have great regard 
for public opinion properly expressed and well supported by argument, and 
we have no doubt that.in this instance the broad-mindedness of both has 
come to our rescue. All the greater is our wonder, therefore, at the apparent 
disregard of the public voice which is implied in the selection that Sir George 


Clarke has made for the much more responsible duties of the Commissioner in 
Sind.” 


47, “It vives us no inconsiderable pain to learn that leaflets of the 
most seditious character are being circulated broad- 


Circulation of a sedi- cast. We have had an occasion to glance over a 


reas oh giz, Paper hithographed‘ in blue and entitled ‘ Hindustan 


| Gul.’.......... We feel in duty bound to assure the 
oe authorities that no school or college boy would word 
the articles as ‘ Zaroori Iltamas’ and the way of writing itself cannot fail 
to prove satisfactorily that it is beyond the abilities of the present day 
student.......... Nor is an illiterate or uneducated bania supposed to court 
membership of a house of correction. And it is beyond the bounds of 
imagination to expect this sort of mischief to be played by any Government 
servant. . It is, therefore, supremely important to examine the writing carefully 
before the authorities suspect any one as the culprit.” 


48. The Honourable Mr. Khare has severed his connection with the 
Managing Committee of the Samarth Vidyalaya, 

Principles said to be gtarted by Professor Bijapurkar who is now in jail 
taught to the students of 4) sedition. It was really an anomaly that a 


= poner —A aa “ Secretary of the Moderate Congress should be con- 
Pragati a4), 12th nected with a school conducted by Extremists. 
May. An experienced person makes the following remarks 
about the education imparted in the Samarth Vidya- 

laya _—(1) Genuine patriotism and true national education consist in hating 
foreigners, in assuming them to be devoid of even an iota of goodness and 
inculeating this doctrine on the minds of the young students. (2) To become 


oneself, under the cloak of patriotism, a slave to all unreasonable and foolish 
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giv ileehaae ua ev 
w dust in’ Sos of the public by 
de ) ha eit To act in the ‘aforesaid 
ris fis regenerate th ry and ‘to serve the motherland. -The 
Kurumdwad lottery ar Fake Fuljonal School of ‘Talegaon must have taught a 
bitter lessor iy ty ‘the’ Honourable Mr. Khare. Through his suggestion the 
0} Fm mE of the Samarth Vidyalaya posed as loyalists before Sir George 
Ulatke, “bu erie | id not succeed in their object. The Honourable Mr. Khare 
‘should’ hhenceforward think twice before being associated with any such 
insti tution. a 


¥ 


49. “Shridhar Swami of Benares, having no legal heir, peviantty turned an 
ascetic and having sold all his property sent the sum 

ig, donation to the of Rs. 1,000 ‘as a donation to the Samarth Vidya- 
Samarth Vidyalaya of Jaya of Talegaon (Poona). The example set by 
a bya Swami of the Swami -is really admirable and should be 
Rdshtramat (44), 18th followed by all those who like their money to be 
May. ae, spent in a good cause and not to be wasted by 


adopted heirs. 
Native States. 


50. The Shri Shdhu reproduces from the Vyayit Mardtha of Kolhapur 

the speech delivered by His Highness the Gdekwar 

His Highness the Gdek- at the Maratha Boarding House at Kolhapur, of 

, war's speech at-Kolhapur. which the following is a summary :—I feel a great 
Fa ¢ Shdhu (152), 12th regard for your institution, not because it is a 

ay: Maratha institution but because I feel a deep in- 

terest in all educational institutions whether within or without my State and 
whether intended for the education of the Maratha or any other community. 

I am not in favour of institutions based on caste distinctions. The caste has 
entailed great loss on the Indian nation, and hence institutions based on the 
principle of caste can be defended only on the ground ‘of present expediency. 
Many advantages are derived from students’ hostels. They enlarge the minds 

of the Boarders and give insight into human character. Do not think that 

. when you have finished your education here your duty is at anend. It is your 
duty to give the benefit of the education you have received to others. If only 
one class goes far ahead of the dthers, its prosperity does not last long, but it is 
obliged to feel the evil consequences of the i ignorance of the other classes. I 

do not wish to discuss the question whether the Brahmans designedly kept the 

- other. castes in ignorance ; still, they did not try to effect the advancement of the 
other castes and are suffering the evil.consequences of sucha policy. Persons 

as ignorant as Kunbis are to be found among the Brahmans. In my own 
State I ami trying to promote the advancement of the backward classes by open- 

ing hostels for their benefit. Some of these classes were at one time so much 
plunged in ignorance that they used to run away at the sight of a sowar; but 

the students belonging to these classes are now able to hold discussions on 
such subjects as democr:tic Government, &c. I hear that the minds of the 
various castes in Kolhapur are not free from caste jealousies. This is quite 

- natural when a community.is ina stage of transition from ignorance to enlighten- 
eS ta ment. No one should take this ill. Those who have been left behind 
ree have to be. helped on by all. Itis not with the object of doing harm to the 
et other castes that your Maharaja has given educational concessions to the 
ec backward classes. I am sure that he will withdraw these concessions as soon 
Beek. * as the backward classes are sufficiently educated to be on an equal footing with 
others. It is the duty of a ruler to educate his subjects. If his subjects be 

- illiterate, it would be difficult to carry on the A Soy and hence it is 
the duty of a ruler to make the education both free and compulsory. The 
t "ged Government | is powerful and can do and undo anything it likes. 
hate € Bos | of the British Government i in this matter, we, Native. 


’ 


Wore tee 


spend the money thus saved on the education of our people. Educated subjects 
' are themselves our armies. ) otig oun 


51. “From accounts thaf have reached us, Mr. Im4m Baksh, who has 

ec been put on the Khairpur masnad pending : decision 

Alleged dislike of Gov- of the Government of India, is a man of stuff and 
ernment Officials for the parts, and means to be no puppet in the hands of 
Mir of Khairpur's inde- others, Puppet Princes and Chiefs are the grief and 
a 6 (<6 1(17), 6th Shame of Indian patriots, and what is more regret- 
Ma A ec aalits iis table, officers of Government often show an unaccoun- 
| table predilection for such ‘rulers.’ The impression 
has, therefore, gone abroad that Government want the Native States to be 
administered by their own creatures in the shape of vazirs. We hope, however, 
that the independent spirit of the present ruler will, instead of exposing him to 
the wrath of the benign Government, receive reasonable encouragement and be 
directed into useful channels. Already there is some restiveness on the part of 
those accustomed to carry things in their own way, and hirelings of vested inter- 
ests are trying to depreciate the simplicity, etc., of the occupant of the gddz ; but 
this sort of thing is not what should influence Government who should take a 
broad view of things and not play into the hands of intriguers. We are 
unable to understand why the question of the succession at Khairpur should 
remain an open one and the Mir be installed only provisionally. The interpre- 
tation which the public puts upon this erroneous action is that it is meant to 
cow down the Mir and dispose him to be more pliant to the wishes of his 


advisers.” 


52. Referring to the strained relations said to exist between the Muham- 
madan Zamindars of Bhojwa and the Chief of 

Comments on the Patdi (vide paragraph 29 of Weekly Report No. 12) 
alleged strained relations the Political Bhomiyo writes :—The Chief of Patdi and 
between the Chief of Patdi the Zaminddrs of Bhojwa hold some proprietary 
alls Be foe rights in the village of Bhojwa. The Chief is not 
Political Bhomiyo (79) invested with any special powers with regard to the 
14th May. - village, but like many others has been invested by 
Government with the powers of an Honorary 

Magistrate. The Chief andthe Bhojwa Zamingars are so situated that their 
interests always clash and disputes are likely to arise between them. In such 
cases, in the absence of intercession from the higher authorities, the weakest 
generally go to the wall. The zamindars of Bhojwa are British subjects and 
as such entitled to enjoy all the rights and privileges of British subjects. But 
when they are placed under the control of an interested person and when it is 
found that such person has taken undue advantage of the trust reposed in him 
and ia guilty of breach of faith, it is not safe to continue him in authority any 
longer. We hope the British Government will soon grant the prayers of the 
people of Bhojwa by taking them away from the control of the Chief of Patdi. 


ee ers Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


*53. An Ahmednagar correspondent “G. D. K.,” writes to the Mah- 
rdtta :—‘‘ The now memorable judgment in the Alipore 

Account of a meeting trial was made known to us by the Bombay dailies on 
in Ahmednagar to con- the morning of 7th instant. Whoever had in any 


gratulate Arabindo Ghose qeoree interested himself in Babu Arabindo Ghose 


on his acquittal. 


Mahratia (9), 16th May. because of his brilliant career till his sudden arrest 


elast year, felt more than relieved on reading the 
gladdening news of his honourable acquittal. A meeting of the citizens was, 
therefore, the spontaneous outcome of this feeling. Mr. Baba Saheb Degh- 
pande accepted the cordial invitation to preside. Mr. Khistie opened the 
proceedings. Mr. Chaukar made as usual an impressive speech full of exhorta- 
tions to the audience. He said that this acquittal has beyond doubt proved 
- that in India genuine Western Education, such as Arabindo has had, is 


removed from treason and anarchy as one pole is from the other. He was. 


con 188—9 is ae 


Chiefs, should do all tliat we can in respect of the education of our subjects, 
As we are'not now required to inouy excessive military expenditure, we should 


. Kathavate, warmly welcomed the delegates in a 
wh; There were about a hundred delegates from all the télukas 
sand spectators. Mr. Khadilkar, who was proposed by Mr. 
ed by Mr. Ghanekar, occupied the chair amidst tremendous 
oie 3, The president's speech lasted for more than two hours and made an 
ue efiective impression. He discussed swardjya, boycott, local self-government, 
ge village punchdyets, temperance, etc....... The second day’s proceedings com- 
3 mencéd this morning at 7 o’clock. The first resolution expressed regret at 
Government having withheld the right of electing the president from the 
on ‘Wai municipality.. The second resolution was about temperance. The third 
ys resolution appealed to all men in the District to help the Paisa Fund as 
oe the Glass Factory was opened out of its proceeds. The fourth resolution was 
a regarding forest grievances. The fifth resolution was about swadeshi and 
: boycott. The sixth resolution was about Local Boards and appealed to 
the people of the district to profit readily by the powers given by Government 

) | and not to bow to the sweet will of officers.” 


OS ate 


eS : 4 ae SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


ree Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 20th May 1909. 
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—e and District Magistrates and Political sda are ere to send i 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appear. on 
io them to eal for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: ais action, 
f any, is seing taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to | 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. _ til 
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g8 | Surat Akhbar... ~—...|, Dow meres? jae « sss ees] Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 ee 300 
89 | Swadesh Mitra «1. oo} Raracni ... | Do. se «| Devkaran Devji; Hindu {Lohdna); 42 ... 800 
90 | Vande Mataram ... <06] DAEOOR. ces eae DO ws «ee! Nanalal Chhotalal Shroff; Hindu (Bania) ; 900 
| 25. ; 
91 | Vasant ... .. «| Ahmedabad .-| Monthly ... ...| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
LL.B.; Hindu. 
HInpdt. 
92 | Bharat ... .-. «| Bombay ... «| Weekly ... | «| Gauri shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ;} 400 
30. 
93 |Shri Dnydnsagar Sama-} Do. oe «>| Fortnightly ...| Janakprasdd Labooram; Hindu (Kanya- 300 
char. ‘kubja Brahman) ; 31. 
94 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Do. ... | Weekly... __...| Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brahmin) ;} 6,200 
char. 40, 
KANARESE,. | 
< 95 | Digvijaya ... ve ..| Gadag (Dharwar) ...) Weekly... .i.| Shankrépa Gudiyappa Basrimara ; Hindv 150 
(Devang) ; 40. 
96 | Kannad Kesari ... ...| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do, on .«.| Bindu Naérdyan Mutalik Desai; Hindu) 1,000 
(Vaishnav Brdhman) ; 36. 
97 ,Karnatak Patri andj Dharwar ... vod DO. oes ...| K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
Chandrodayi. | man); 25. | 
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@. RB, Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 


man) ; 
Be es oe Resbasit Widdibias Mudvedkar ; Hindu! 700 


(Vaishnav Brahman). 


Do. wwe ese} Gururdo Raghavendra Mamddépur; Hindu 250 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Do. ... —«»-| Gaurishankar R&mprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja| 100 
‘| Brahman) ; 44. 


| Thana... | Weekly ... ..-| Dhondo Kashindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 600 
% | pawan Bréhman) ; 26. 


fas SG 7 ...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. ° ... ...| Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 
Rice | desh). vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


ag ; 104} Bakul  .... .. «| Ratnagiri... ...| Do. - ...  ...| Hari Dharmérdj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 400 


acta eae 105 | Bhala sae ass ...| Poona rite ...| Published thrice aj Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;| 6,000 
‘eat | . month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


ea 106 | Bhagwa Zenda ... ...| Wéi(Satdra) ...| Monthly ... 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 700 
paéwan Brdéhman) ; 27. © 


.| Hari Bhikéji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 275 


107 | Belgaum Samdchér .__...| Belgaum ... | Weekly ... 


Cah ee ees 3 man); 44, 
be. 108 | Chandrakint ... ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. we we Ganesh Moreshwar Khéadilkar; Hindu) 100 | 
pa. : (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. | 

pene | 109 Chandrodayi Mae ...| Chiplun (Ratna-} Do. — ...| Saddéshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 150 


giri). Brahman); 44. 


| 
110 | Chikitsak ... wee .»-| Belgaum ... gl Do. bea »..| (1) A daji R&mchandra! Savant ; Hindu’ 800 


re. | (Maratha) ; 48. | 
i | | 
oe 111 | Dharma ..... 6 ...| Wai (Satara) ‘s | ny ...| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; ‘Hindu (Chitp&wan, 1,500 
; : Brahman) ; 45. | 
112 | Dharwar Vnitt _... .»-| Dharwar ... a Weekly... mee. 7 Shéhane ; Hindu (Karhada Bra 450 
‘ # | man) ; 33. 


| . : 
118 | Dinbandhu eee ---| Bombay ... ing ae ase ...| Vithai G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 .... 1,400 


Brdhman) ; 50. | 

115 | Dnydn Sdgar... ...| Kolhapur. ... sort LO. a ...| Vishnu hic page | camel ; Hindu (Saraswat, 300 
a | | Brahman) ; 
hs 4116 | Hindu Punch _s.. e-| Thana eis scot: aoe hae ...| Krishnaji dchinshth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit-| 8,000 
Bh pawan Brahman) ; 42. 
Peo. oo 117 | Itihds Sangraha ... ...| Bombay ... “eel DOs sai ...| Dattatriva  Balvant Parasnis; Hindu! 1,000 


| 
ve o 7 114 | Dnydn Chakshu ... .»-| Poona ju : Do. = ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Wa f | 


a | , (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 40. | 
ee 118 | Jagadddarsh ade ..., Ahmednagar to eee ile ...| KAashinaéth Bahirdy Lamaye ; Hindu (Chit-' 500 

3 pawan Brahman) ; 55. | 
119 | Jagad Vritt ~ sia... «| Bombay ... att aa bis ..| EF. F. Gordan & .. 500 


OG gag uh BOMB, nas re | DO. ...  «.{ Saddshiv Taxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ;) 10,000 
| : Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman ); 26. 


121 Kalpatarn ... ose .-.| Sholapur ... soak ae ee ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth’ 425 
Brdhman) ; 51. | 
: 122 | Kamgar aciihsite --.| Bombay ... poe dee se pen » | Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu... 
: . -(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 3 


Lae 128 | Karmanuk... __... ove] POODB ae mon as a ...| Hari Ndrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan' 4,000 
ge 3 Bele Se Brahman) ; 41. 


by 
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ae 124 |Kesari ... .. | Do.  « «| Do.  «.. «| Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A.; 20,000 


| | : Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 36. | | 
i — | 985 | Khabardée Sis... 3S s.| Belgaum ... __...| Weekly. (Printed| Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hindu (Chitpé-| 100 , 
i eee re | in Modi charac-| wan Bréhman) ; 21. 

126 | Khandesh Samidckér _...| Pérola (East Khan-| Fortnightly ..-| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu! 1,000 

Hie | _ |, desh). (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 

Lesa, * bce mses atta ti tye | 
4». 127 | Khéndesh Vaibhav -»-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly ...  ...| Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 600 
Pea Se : desh). | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 


128 | Kumtha Vritt ... ...| Kumtha (Kanara) | Do. “ae ji — ae Hegde ; . Hindu (Gowd 250 
Me Aas gy. | araswat) ; 52 

'Madhukar ... a e+} Belgaum ... i a — .».| danérdhan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 315 
At AES | (Saraswat Brahman) ; 32. 
| Satara ... «| Do. si ain a Balwant Bhosle ; ; Hindu (Maré- 200 
.. oo] Wai (Satara) —...|- Do. »© +e | Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 100 
ee : ¢ | - Braéhman) ; 29. 


Name of Publication, 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


135 


136 


137 


163 
164 


165 
166 
167 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu one 


Nasik Vritt i 
Nyaya Sindhu... 
Paisa Fund — 
Pandhari Mitr’ ... 


Prabhat... oes 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Pragati ... — 
Prakasa 
EYO0OG = sas es 
Pudhéri ... sive 
Rashtramukh ... 
Samalochak ‘si 
Satyi Shodhak ... 
Shivaji Vijaya ... 
Sholapur Samachar 


Shri Sayaji Vijay 


Shri Saraswati Mandir 


Shri Shahu eis 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sudhakar ... vr 
Sudharak ... ner 


Sumant -... ee 


Vande Mataram ... 
Vichari on 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasdr... ss 
Vyapari se. eee 


Warkari ... ate 


SINDI. 
A'ftab-i-Sind aoe 
Khairkhah <a 


Prabhét ... -_ 
Sind Sudhar ai 


Sind Kesari aie 


Munarni1—continued. 


| 


Bombay ... his 


Do. | eee aaa 


Poona ay vee 
Nasik ove see 
Ahmednagar oe 
Bombay ... ie 


Pandharpur (Shola- 
pur). 


Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 
Jalgaon (Hast Khan- 
desh). 
Kolhapur ... ive 
Satara ... ats 
Islampur (Satara)... 
Baroda... oes 
Mahad (Kolaba) ... 
Hubli (Dharwar) ... 
Ratnagiri ... ‘ 
Sholapur ... ‘isis 
Do. ove ve 


ORION ies as 


Do. ‘ae ‘i 
Pen (Kolaba) eas 
Poona ve a 


Kardd (Satara) ... 


Poona oe im 
Karwar (Kanara) ... 


Bombay ... a 


Wai (Satara) a 


Poona Pan gee 


Pandharpur (Shol4- 
pur). 


Sukkur (Sind)... 
Larkhana (Sind) ... 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 
Kardchi (Sind)... 
Shikarpur (Sind) 


Do. 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Monthly 

Weekly 
Do. 
Do. . 


Do. 


Thrice a month 


Monthly 


Weekly 
3 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Monthly 

Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Thrice a month 


Monthly 


Weekly 
Do. 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 
Do. 


Bi-weekly 
Weekly 
Do. 


.| Vaman Hari 


Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; 
Chitp4wan Brdhman) ; 39. 


Do do. x 


ae 
Lakshuman Rémchandra Pangarkar ; 


Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 24. 


Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 


(Hindu 


Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 38. 


.| Govind Sakhardm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 44 


Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, 
LL.B. ;.Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 
Jain); age 45. 

Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 33. 

Wasudev Damodar Mundale; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brdhman) ; 30. 

Vasudev Purshottam Sathe ; 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 

Balkrishna Raoji Paélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 

Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 

Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 

Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kd4méathi) ; 50 


Hindu (Puncham 


Hindu (Dak- 


Hindu 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager being Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
Mahadev Keshav Kale; 

| wan Brahman) ; 40. 

Dhavle ; 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale ; 
(Chitp4wan Brahman). 


Hindu (Chitpa- 
Hindu (Karhada 
Hindu 


.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp4- 


wan Brdhman) ; 50. 


.| Vindyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu 


(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 41. 

Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 
man ; 35. 

Hari Raghundth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 

(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 

(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Sdraswat Brahman). 

Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 

Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. | 

Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 35. 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 

Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Cheléram Ménghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 


: 43. 
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300 
100 
About 
150 
400 
200 
400 
400 
500 
1,000 


ilies 


sha... Bom! ny ssa] Woelt ue ea] Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
yed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. ) 


Munshi Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig ; 
of GCanpore ; 40. 


: 
+ 


Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali ; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Dawood Ali; Muhammadan; 36 ... 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja ; 
33. 


Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Jain Matra Gopald4s Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ; 
38. 


Mara’raHt AND Ka’NARESE . 


Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 


Chandrika ... 
Brahman) ; 35. 


— 


|  Notes.—A.. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collgcted in the Report’ under difterent heads which are 


printed in italics. | 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the. 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 

C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that jadopted in the Official Spelling 

List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Al or @) is the last. letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (a = U in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the. 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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MAiitions to, and alterations in;-the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


Bln OS ON SOS QAO 


~*~ 
"ae 


, : 
No, 1(a) Anglo-Indian Empire (English) ; Weekly. Charles Palmer, : | |: 
No. 3(a) Elphinstonian (English) ; Quarterly. k : 
No. 15(a) St. Xavier’s College Magazine (English); Quarterly, | i} 
No. 15(b) Students Brdtherhood Quarterly (English) ; Quarterly. ( 
No. 18(a) Swardj (English) Fortnightly. Bepih Chandra Pal, London. - | i 
No. 43 has ceased to‘be published. | 
No. 48(a) O Goano. - 


No. 57 has ceased to be published from 23rd May 1909. 

No. 63(a) Buddhi Prakdsh (Gujarati); Monthly. 

The present editor of No. 67 is Purshottum M. Pandit; Hindu, 
No. 68 has ceased to be published. - - / 
No. 119(a) Jagamitra (Marathi) ; Monthly. Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe, Poona. 

No. 143 has ceased to be published, 

No. 158 (a) Vinod (Marathi) ; Fortnightly. Belgaum. Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni, Sh4hpur, it 
No. 170(a) ‘Kashful Akhbar (Urdu). \i 
No. 170(b) Mufid-e-Rozgar (Urdu) ; Weékly ; Hazi Mahmood Hussain;: 
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Politics andthe Public Administration... 


15°9 When the India Councils Bill was read for the third time ‘in “the | 
e on House of Commons, the Times gravely shook its head 
The third reading of the over the Morley-Minto reforms and. hoped for the 


{India Councils Bill in the : PRS he Sey es 
"$iddee of Commons.” best. In the Thunderer’s opinion ‘the Secretary of 


: State has gone too far and too‘fast on the path of 
ond May. ee progress. What is the:test’ of the safe and ‘correct 
au. pace in these matters? ‘Whether the progress is too 
fast, or only ijust fast enough to meet the requirements of good government 
and of that security which must be basef on contentment, depends upon the 
‘consequences of the measures to be introduced. ‘The consequences apprehend- 
.ed by the Times seem to be, first, that the innovations -will almost certainly 
be used as ‘instruments for the attainment of ‘further concessions,’ and 
secondly, that the composition and ‘functions of the Legislative Councils will 
enable them to embarrass the Government to a degree ‘hitherto impossible. 
It is difficult to see how either of these considerations make the progress too 
far and too fast. Supposing thadithe original-scheme of-reforms, put forward 
from Simla, had been passed, as apparently -desired by the Times, it would 
likewise have been open to the first of the wo objections noticed above. 
‘Whenever a concessien of any kind is made, be it of an Advisory Council or 
an enlarged Legislative Council, it is apt to be used as an ‘instrument for 
the attainment of further concessions.’ There was no finality about the 
“cautious and conservative scheme originally proposed by the Government 
of India.’ Jt -might not have given an equally violent shock to conserva- 
tive feeling immediately, but 1-could not have obviated a demand for further 
concessions. ‘This consideration, therefore, cannot of itself form a ‘test of the 
safety or otherwise of the rate of progress. That the Government will be 
embarrassed ‘ to a degree hitherto impossible’ is a more serious considera- 
tion. But what will be the result of the embarrassment? ‘ord Morley 
thinks, and we believe rightly, that a certain measure of embarrassment is 
good for a Government in its own interests. It compels caution and reflection, 
whereas unobstructed power is often a possession fraught with temptation and 
danger to the very persons in authority. It may be that the Government 
members are sometimes in the right, and the non-official members in the 
wrong. But the Secretary of State had before him a glaring instance of the 
impetuosity which the official majority sometimes encourages. How does the 
position of a Government become stronger and safer, if those who think they 
have a grievance are not allowed an opportunity of discussing it freely with 
the officials in a responsible assembly, but are at liberty to ventilate it at 
public meetings and im the Press?.......... In whatever other respects the 
Secretary of State may be going too fdr and too fast, the leader of the Opposi- 
tion wished to make it clear that he was slow enough in introducing represen- 
tative institutions, properly so galled, into India. The pledges given by the 
‘Viceroy to the Muhammadans were, in Mr. Balfour’s opinion, fatal to the 
theory that the enlargement of the Legislative Councils and the importance 
given to the elective element were steps in the direction of representative 
Government........... The leader of the Opposition, however, while being glad, 
that no genuine attempt to introduce representative institutions had been 

made, seems yet to have been troubled by a doubt, whether some future Gov- 
ernment might not understand the measure in a different light. He regretted, 
therefore, that the Bill had not made it sufficiently clear to future Govern- 
ments that the present Parliament did not admit India to be ready to receive 
the representative institutions of the West. It is not clear why Mr. Balfour is 
so very anxious to have it solemnly put on record thatin the year of grace 
1909 the British Parliament did not consider India to be prepared for truly 
representative institutions. #uture Governments will be guided by consi- 
derations applying to their own times.......... The Times does not dilate on 
the fancied disastrous consequences of appointing Indians on the Execu- 
tive Councils: Mr. Smeaton did it graphically ‘on the floor of the 
House.’......... Mr. Smeaton seems to fear above all that the home of 
the Indian member of an Executive Council might become the centre of 
intrigue and other influences, not of a very harmless kind. In Burma, at 
any rate, he thinks that women are masters of the situation, and the Govern- 
ment departments over which educated Burmans preside would really be run 
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ofr reason. ~ Indian wives are. not saffi- 


oO un nbn oy the départmental affairs of'their husbands, nor’ 
ted to that position can cobihAanee and equality which English: 
-enjoy. It is curious that Mr. Smeaton should hate sabetirred to the: 
Indian househok the afiluence :which the Indian villager attributes to the Mem 
Saheb and the- butlerrof a European officer. That an‘Indian member of an 
— Hixe ecutive Conneil will'have to‘be more careful about his reputation than an 
En glishman in India, who is. isolated from the native-communities, may be: 
peg enough. Even the reputation of English officials: sometimes ‘suffers if 
they are not scrupulous-enough to stand outside and above the influence of. 
‘devious and tortuousways.’ But there is nothing to show that the necessary ’ 
care will not be exercised. The experiment'of appointing Ihdian High Court 
Judges has successfully established the contrary conclusion. We aré not sure’ 
if any English treatise of autHority enjoins Erglish statesmen to exclude their’ 
wives from their confidence. Manw lays down that injunction.” 


2s. After commenting on the débate on the third réading of the: Bill the: 
Praja Bandhu writes :=—“ Now, whatever the inner’ 
Praja’ Bandhu (84),, feelings of the responsible leadevs of the Opposition, . 
23rd May, Eng. cols. it -musté be said to their credit, that they based their ° 
opposition on general grounds. It was reserved for’ 
retired members of the Indian Civil'Service to calumniate Indian character ” 
and ‘Indian womanhood.......... We are sure that our'readers must have with: 
difficulty suppressed’ their indignation’ at these filthy and unjust’ charges’ 
against our: whole manhood and womanhood by an ungrateful Englishman like” 
Mr. Snseaton, who has-fattened om the:salary provided by us, and is even now 
drawing "a' pension fronv! India. He seems to have forgotten the historical: 
fact‘that 1t was: Lord Curzon’s Convocation speeeh thati kindled the unrest: 
which it: has« taxed all: the resources:of British statesnvanship to allay. The: 
man is too insignificant:t® be considertd by‘us seriously, and we must reésist 
the impulse to return abuse for abuse. But the miserable: wretch who. does 
not hesitate to blacken the whole: Indian nation, including our women, and 
who changes his politics as-easily as ‘the western skyi in these days its colours, 
might have remembered that five years-ago he advocated Home Rule for India. 
The fact of the matter is that Indian questions are really administrative, .and 
not legislative. In spite of enlarged Legislative Councils-and rights of inter-. 
pellation and so on, our grievances will Continue till Indians have a much 
larger share in the actual administration of the country than they have now. 
Indian members in the India Counseil, in the Viceroy‘s Council and, under 
the new-seheme, in the Provincial Executive Council will, we ave sure, consi- 
derably-influence and improve the tone of the Administration. This is what: 
galls Mr. Smeaton, the mean bureaucrat who now exjoys a pension from Indian: 
revenues........-- In the pursuit of our national aims, we are not bound to regard 
the petty feelings*of a renegade Civilian.. Wherever‘our countrymen have been 
tried, they have been foumd fully up tothe mark,.and often superior to the 
Buropean: Givihan.. In the High Court, as Disttict and Sassions Judges; in 
the Public: Works-Department, in the: Accounts Branch, the«Post Office, and . 
other: departments, wherever a tri’! has been made; the results have: been 
highly creditable to uss The European official now se¢es that the preserves 
hitherto monopolised by bis kith amd kin are. in danger.......... When a: 
Civilian WHO nae been 34 years in India and been amember of the Council of 
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8. It is difficult: to understand why Lord Morley should, after 
adversely criti¢ising the ill-fated partition of Bengal, 
Recent. statement of emphatically refuse to undo it. Lord Morley is a 
Lord Morley in the statesman of rare qualities. He is known to keep a 
peer sce aeons careful watch on the course of events. The Indian 
Gujardti: (25) 6 16th People have been continually agitating against the 
May; Gujardt (66), 15th Partition as a grave mistake of Lord Curzon requiring 
May. a speedy measure to unde it. So far as the people 
of India call it a grave mistake of Lord Curzon’s 

Viceroyalty, Lord Morley is at one with the people., But he has declared that 


he would be no party to the reversal of the measure. He is not bold enough 


to face the situation ; he wants people to put up with the wrong done to them. 


The verdict of history will be against Lord Morley, and he will go down to 
posterity as a weak statesman. [The Gwjardt writes :—It seems Lord Mac- 
Donnell has committed a heinous offence, in the eyes of Lord Morley, by 
speaking against the partition. The reply Lord Morley gave was unusual 
enough. The partition has been a thorn in the side of the Government of 
India for the past two years. In spite of this fact Lord Mac-Donnell was run 
down as having given utterance to an indiscreet statement. The Bengalee of 
Calcutta guesses Lord Morley’s declaration to be a sop to Lord Cutzon and 
his party. We do not know how far it is true when it is said that the 
establishment of Executive Councils in Bengal is tantamount to undoing the 
partition. The Bengalis are not prepared to accept the Reforms, which they 
hold are of a doubtful nature, till the Partition is undone. Lord Morley is 
responsible for the success or otherwise of the reforms. In these remarks of 
the Bengalee we find a key to the minds of the people. When a Moderate 
leader like Surendranath Bannerji thinks thus about the Reforms, it would 
be interesting to know how the Convention leaders will welcome the 
scheme. | 


*4,. “The desperate anxiety displayed by the London Committee of 
the Moslem League to close all avenues of election 
FP — and +o Muhammadans except their own special electo- 
tation «SS té“‘<‘é—SS*!~*#« GOS is perfectly intelligible to those who know 
Indian Social Reformer S80mething of the actual state of things in India. 
(4), 23rd May. Mr. Amir Ali and his colleagues want to gag 
Muhammadan opinion in so far as it does not fall in 
with their own views. They are afraid of the cunningly contrived structure 
of the Moslem League being exposed, if independent Muhammadans find 
their way into the Councils. ‘l'hey are ready, and even anxious, to withdraw 
entirely from the general electorate, and to be allowed to elect the full 
complement of. members that they claim, through special electorates. It is 
not for them to consider what the’ effect would be if the Hindus made a 
similar demand. Mr. Balfour’s speech in the House of Commons, cynical 
as it was, tore to pieces the sophistries of the position. ‘ You give excessive 
representation to the Muhammadans,’ he said. ‘What is there to prevent a 
future Government from giving similar representation to the other commu- 
nities ?’ None that we can think of. On the contrary, we expect that scarcely 
a year will pass without the Government having to meet one or more 
demands for special electorates. As it will be impossible to meet all these 
demands, there will be discontent and dissatisfaction. No Indian can read 
the proceedings in the House of Commons in Committee and at the third 
reading without a sense of humiliation. Is it worth while, we have asked 
ourselves, to get these political privileges at the cost of aspersions at the 
national character such as those of Mr. Smeaton, Mr. Rees and others ?”’ 


5. ‘‘ When Government thought of granting separate representation to 

the Muhammadans, it was feared by responsible 

Comments on the Jain publicists of the country that the effect of such a 
Gaduates’ Association's concession to a particular community would be dis- 
memorial fe ist apnea astrous. Such effects are already seen in mutual 
Sot scpane “SPS yecriminations which the Hindus and Muhammadans 
Oriental Review (11), Mmdulge in against each other and in racial and 
19th May. sectarian passions being roused. But the poison will © 


not stop its ravages here. lt has permeated the 
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and the Hindus are distinct entities. Not only that, but the Jain Graduates’ 
Association which is composed of Shwetambar Jains only has no status to 
speak in the name of the Jain community. Itsounds very well to speak of 
the Jain community demanding this thing and that, but it is carefully con- 
cealed that this community itself is.divided into three sections between whom 
there is a wide disagreement on many questions. A body like the Jain 
Graduates’ Association belonging to one of these sections.can, therefore, speak 
in the name of only that section and not of the whole community. Even 
with regard to its own section one may well be permitted to ask whether it 
represents graduates only or the whole section. As matters stand thus, it 
would not be advisable for Government to accede to the wishes of the Jain 
Graduates’ Association in the matter of separate representation.” 


6. After all this bluster, India is to be blessed with some mutilated 
| concessions, and only Bengal is to get an Executive 
Alleged partiality of Council as the lLieutenant-Governors of other 
Government towards Ben- Provinces are not willing to be burdened with 
ote meaty of the Councillors. What has Bengal done that the authors 
Rdshtramat (44), 22nd of the constitutional reforms should treat it so favour- 
May. ably ? They pour blessings on a Province which 
is the home of political riots, and where Europeans 
are openly insulted in public streets. Have the United Provinces and the 
Punjab been neglected because they have not followed the ways of Bengal ? 
The Bengalees are harassing the bureaucrats by demands and protests, 
and the situation in that Province is a disgrace to any civilised country. 
Thefts, dacoities, bogus cases and tyranny of the police are the order of 
the day in Bengal. It haseven gonefurther. It has resorted to assassination. 
Mr. Kennedy’s wife and daughter were killed by abomb, and the Bengalees 
honour Khudiram as a great patriot. Kaniyalal was honoured witha right royal 
funeral. An attempt was made on the life of the Lieutenant-Governor. The 
murderers of Nandlal are not as yet traced. But still Bengal is a great 
favourite of Government. It is difficult to dive into the political purposes 
Government desire to serve by this policy. 


7. Lord Morley’s scheme of reforms has at last passed the two Houses 
A of Parliament, and nothing remains to be done now. 
Suggestions re the cele- except the framing of the details of the scheme by 
bration of the Empire day Lord Minto’s Government. We wish this work would 
in India. be completed by November, and in case it is, the 
Sdnj Vartaman (26), public would like Government to appoint for the hold- 
Qist May; *Jam-e-Jam- .; “sas sew 
shed (, 94th May; 128 of the first sitting of the new Legislative Councils 
Bombay Samdchdr' (62), the 2nd of November, the day of the Queen’s Procla- 
ce . Qist May; *Akhbdr-e- mation. ‘That memorable day has been rendered 
on Isldm (60), 24th May. more memorable by the Royal Message on its 50th 
Cea anniversary. It isthe duty of the Indian people to 
see that it is duly solemnized in India in proportion to its importance and its 
far reaching effects. In England the people have introduced the Empire day 
celebrations and have fixed the 24th May for that purpose, but if there is any one 
day which is more appropriate to be fixed upon asthe “Empire day” than 
any other date, itis the 2nd of November with which the memory of the Gracious 
Queen will always be connected and on which India’s Magna Charta was 


pranted,.. ‘The Earl of Meath, the great apostle of the Empire day, declares 


“ Responsibility, duty, sympathy. and self-sacrifice. to be the watch-words . 
of the celebrations.’ ..If this. “responsibility and duty” teaches the. 


Colonials to kick out. the Indians from the Colonies, then adieu’ to such 
an Empire day. Such high-handed policy, which creates obstacles in the path 
of loyalty, received one severe blow on the 2nd November 1858, and’ another 
on the same day/ of 1908. If the Colonials are to be taught their duty it 
would best be done by fixing upon the 2nd November as the Empire day. 
(The Jém-e-Jamshed writes Although this day is observed in some parts 
in India, still we do not see that enthusiasm ‘which one would expect. For 
this lack of enthusiasm, Government as well as the public are to blame. 
Government should declare it a public holiday and the public are sure to 
celebrate it with due éclat. The Bombay Samdchdr writes:—We wish the 
2nd of November to be fixed as the date for the first meeting of the new 
Legislative Councils. Some enthusiastic Englishmen want us to celebrate 
the Empire day, but the date—24th May—which they have decided upon is 
inappropriate. The date should be one that would induce a fellow-feeling 
among people in the various parts of the Kmpire. And the 2nd of Novem- 
ber would be such a date. The Akhbar-e-[slam makes similar remarks and 
adds :—If in addition Government be liberal-minded enough to release on 
the 2nd November all Indians who are deported or imprisoned in connection 
with the unrest, it will enable Indians to celebrate the day with joyous 
enthusiasm, and the praises of Lord Minto will be sung throughout the 
country. | 


8. It is no wonder if Indians remain thoroughly indifferent to the 
idea of celebrating the Empire day. It would 

Why Indians are in- have been right to glorify the unity of the Empire if 
different to the idea of the ts several constituent factors had been placed on a 
-retiasgge of the Empire wee, “a ne and if there existed no jealousy 
: ae etween them. ut that is not the case. India is 
aie - being treated as a step-child by England. The 
colonies are enjoying every kind of privilege, 

while Indians, who have emigrated to British colonies to earn their livelihood, 
are persecuted and insulted by the white colonials. When the question of 
the redress of their grievances is brought before the Imperial Government, 
they wash their hands clean of the matter. Itis idle to expect Indians to 


be proud of the Empire if they are not granted equal rights along with its other ~ 


self-governing. members. A few admirers of Lord Meath, the originator of 
the idea, may celebrate the Kmpire day in this country, but they are not the 
real exponents of public opinion. 


9, Nationalism is the one remedy for saving the Indian people from 

| utter destruction. ‘T’he spirit has taken deep root 
Nationalism has given jn the hearts of the people. Self-reliance and self- 
fete life to the people of hely have been the fruits of a coda: revolution in 
cae - our physical, mental and moral faculties. The full 
Baer Gh: Som significance of the teaching of the Vedant, “I am 
Brahman, the world is my family ”’, was hitherto completely lost on us. Hach 
lived his isolated existence, but Providence has employed several forces to 
bring us all together. Successive calamities like plague, famine and poverty 
nave levelled the barriers and knit us together into a mighty nation, and the 
resulting nationalism is likea potent, life-; -givingstream. Wherever this stream 
runs, self- respect and patriotism blossom forth. It is said that the flow of this 
stream wil] be checked by Government. They will surely fail in their efforts. 
Not an iota of the new spirit that is coursing in our veins wilt be wasted. 
Where a nation holds up its head, no power on earth can exercise its authority 
over that nation even with the help of veteran soldiers. A Tilak or an 
Arabindo or a Pal might be spirited away as seditionists. But when from the 
lowest to the highest, each and all, will insist upon having a share in the 
administration of his country, upon whom will Government fix as seditionists ? 
Every village, town and city is affected by this new spirit. It has taken 
hold of the hearts of the people as it is the one chance of their salvation. 
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Indian Social Reformer 
(sé HK Mn. salute. In 
-— ~—— - zeeeives no countenance from the State but, oftentimes, he finds the State 
‘ranged on the side of obstruction. - Take the recent cases of the Bills intro- 
- duced in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council by the Honourable Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghose and the Honourable the Tikka Saheb of Nabha. Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghose’s Bill had for its object the better protection of religious endowments, 
and the Tikka Saheb proposed to legalise a form of marriage said to be ex- 
tremely common among a certain class of Sikhs. Both the Bills received strong 
support from enlightened and thoughtful members of the communities con- 
cerned. The Bills were allowed to be introduced and were read for the first 
time in the Council. But there they have stopped. Neither of the gentlemen 
has been re-nominated to the Council on the expiry of his term of office and 
the Bills have been dropped. Englishmen often point to the backwardness of 
social reform among Indians as a proof of their incapacity. What have they 
got to say to the indifference and apathy which under the name of religious 
neutrality is displayed by Government towards attempts to give legislative 
effect to the enlightened sense of the community on subjects which require 
legislation ?”’ 
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11. “It is painful that such a travesty of justice should be possible ‘in 
eieeiiaiiiis ae the gation British India, still more painful that the Madras Gov- 
of the. Madras Govern- ©rnment should proceed to degrade two of its highly 
ne ment in degrading two Placed officers and dismiss two subordinate officers as 
ae Indian officers. the result of such aninquiry. The fire-eating Anglo- 
i Oriental Review (11); Indian Press of Madras is naturally gloating over 
19th May. : this result and flinging in the face of Indian people 
insults poisoned with malice and race-hatred.............. Woe shall in this 
connection draw the attention of Government to the grave evil underlying 
these taunts and insults flung at Indian people. Some of the foremost Indian 
and English publicists are of opinion that anarchical crimes in Bengal were 
- _. due to the minds of Indian youths being inflamed by the sneering and con- 
temptuous way in which Bengalees as a race were spoken of since the time of 
Lord Macaulay. In fact, Barendra Ghose’s first words in his confession were, 
‘We wanted to teach people to dare and die.’ This is a psychological phase 
of the question which the Anglo-Indian papers may treat with indifferene, but 
which no government understanding its responsibilities can afford to ignore... 
...es- In the absence of any specific reasons for the punishment of Mr, Kershasp. 
the public is left to form its own conclusions, and there is a generel feeling 
in the country that Mr. Kershasp has not suffered for what he did. at Guntur 
but for his scathing comments in his now famous judgment in the Bezwada 
sedition case, against which Government appealed. That judgment of Mr. 
Kershasp was remarkable not only for the legal learning displayed by him, but 
also for the absolutely impartial spirit in which he tried the case. The public : 
may not be justified in connecting this judgment and the recent degra- 
dation of Mr. Kershasp as cause and effect, but there is at least no doubt that 
the judgment had rendered him odious to the Anglo-Indian world. We quote 
the following from the judgment to show how it rvns counter to the preju- 
dices of Anglo-Indians......... ‘An idea seems to prevail in some legal circles 
that seditious utterances poison the minds of the people. But that is a mis- 
leading analogy........... Seditious utterances are symptoms, not causes of 
iscontent.’ No wonder, that Mr. Kershasp had come into disfavour with 
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Béngal, appears to be a most thorough-going bureau- 


Comnatinks on the Bengal crat. He has drawn the attention of the Commissioners 


Government's orders im of Divisions to a way of suppressing riots, which he 
promeeserr oe ws the’ seems to think to be more safe and sure than ‘the 
Mahrdtta (9), 23rd May. existing practice.......... When the riot assumes 
dangerous: proportions and the proper'time for firing 
comes,.‘it must be done in such a way that the fire shall be immediately 
effective’! The line of argument followed by Mr. Duke in the light of what 
he calls ‘ experience’ is most dangerous. If the official experience about the 
uselessness of blank cartridges and the practice of firing over the heads is to 
justify ‘an immediately effective’ firing of ball- cartridges into a mob, what 
steps would the bureaucracy take when this method too is found to be ineffec- 
tive in quelling a riot? ‘The Bombay mill-hands’ riot of last year is an instance 
in point, in which, it may be remembered, many a volley of the police rifles 
was answered by more vigorous showers of stones. If the argument of 
Mr. Duke be pushed a little further, its logical conclusion would be a justifica- 
tion of the use of small cannon against an over-excited but unarmed mob....... 
We are firmly of opinion that if the authorities show some sympathy 
towards the feelings and sentiments of the masses and a cordial co-operation 
with their leaders before the masses take to a career of madness, there would 
be no necessity for Government to have recourse to even blank cartridges or 
to the practice of firing over the heads, much less to the ‘immediately 
effective ’ method of firing ball cartridges.” 


*13. “The subject of the treatment accorded to under-trial prisoners 
| in Bengal has by this time reached a critical stage, 
Treatment of under- gnd the Government cannot afford to neglect it any 


trial. prisoners in Bengal. ; 
Penis. Banda. (36, further. Mr. Arabindo Ghose in the course of an 


23rd. May, Eng. cols. interview with a representative of a Bengali news- 

paper has recently given a shocking account of the 
treatment accorded to him in jail. Stated in brief, the food supplied 
to him was not only of a very inferior kind, but ‘it was freely mixed 
up with grit, husk bran and hair and various other’ things, while 


the pot-herb contained grass, dried leaves of trees and many other 


things ’........... Food of this kind can hardly be called fit for consump- 
tion, even of-a convict. The case of an  under-trial prisoner is still 
stronger.......... It is one of the most important canons of criminal 


law that no one is to be looked upon as guilty so long as his guilt is 
not adequately proved. The jail authorities in Bengal, however, are either not 
aware of this fact, or have conveniently forgotten it. In any case the 
treatment accorded at present to the under-trial prisoners, as brought to light 
by Mr. Ghose, scarcely reflects credit on those responsible 2 eee 
Another matter that ought to engage the attention of the authorities is the 
highly obiectionable practice of confining under-trial prisoners in solitary 
cells in the jail. So far as we are aware itis only proved criminals, and 
that too of a dangerous type, who are confined in such cells. The system of 
treating under-trial prisoners like such persons is nothing short of a grave 
scandal, and deserves to be put a stop to without any further loss of time.” 


*14,. “The much vexed question of where the habitation of the local 
Government should be permanently fixed has been 

Transfer of the seat of discussed from every possible standpoint and yet we 
ae gar to the hills. are just where we were. But there is no reason 
adrst (33), 23rd May, h Saatk ineial hat 5G gi oa 
Eng. cols.; Rast Goftér WY We should remain in that position. ingland, 
(35), 23rd May, Eng. cols. 2ge8 ago, settled that problem. The Government of 
that vast Kmpire is directed from within that 

gloomy, forbidding range of bricks and mortar over which Big Ben keeps ever 
faithful watch and ward. Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, year in, year 
out, gather within its stately walls, the country’ s trusted Senators.......... 
We quite agree that our Governor and his Councillors’ comforts should be 


studied to the utmost, but at the same time ‘there are others.’ ‘Suppose if 
con 261—9d 


Mr F, Duke, the officiating Chief ‘Secretary tothe Governmentiof 


Des i from . hill: hie: to hill-to ‘etabing 
omict @ men, a ving their bankers and 
: i in nat; tio rat whan would be the pommarsial 


$0. complair ‘of 01 | ap of hose sg are malled upon 1 to dwell, for 
mnable length Ra years, in India’s sunny clime. The High Court 
is have shown. that. it is. perfectly possible to continue the Conrt work 
dhe year ay hand practically without interruption. The whole thing 
olves itself into a matter of arrangement. When the weather is trying and 
-. . fittle or nothing is doing, by all means let His Excellency and his Councillors 
hie them to the hills, leaving behind a. limited number of reliable servants. 
| His Excellency Sir George Clarke has given ample evidence of the possibility 
of residing and working in the capital of the Presidency he controls, and it is 
devoutly to be hoped that his excellent example will be followed by the 
Governors who-succeed him.” [The Rdst Goftdr writes :—-“ The expected 
expansion of Legislative Councils in India has resuscitated the old controversy 
of the annual exodus of local Governments to the hills........... A change for 
the better seems to have come over the Governments of the various provinces, 
and Sir Edward Baker has set an example in Bengal; and we suppose that 
the system of seasonal migrations has reached the beginning of the end. We 
in Bombay need feel no anxiety that the Government here will persist in the 
old practice, while others are striving for an improvement. Sir George Clarke 
has stayed in Bombay during the months which his predecessors employed 
for a trip to the hills, and we may count upon him to set a wholesome prece- 
dent in this matter.’ 2 


15. “The latest instance of the unsatisfactory character of the Revenue 
policy of the Bombay Government is the recent 
Comments on the Bom- Press Note issued by Government for general in- 


— CCl : bay Government’s Press formation...........'The Press Note has formally 
ae Note with. regard to re- 


7 given the official sanction to the practice which has 
o> . mission and suspension of Pas , 
a Pietdl Ravens been in existence of making distinctions between 


| fe Indu Prakdsh (42),22nd° landlords and tenants in the matter of the grant 
non May, Eng. cols. | of remissions of land revenue.......... Whenever 
it is duly proclaimed that in a certain place the 

crops have failed, there prominently comes in the question of partial or total 
remission of revenue or its suspension. The over-anxious Revenue officers 
generally show a great amount of zeal in the matter of revenue collections and 

* .. gre generally in the habit of over-estimating the crops and under-estimating 
the severity of the famine. It is also an unfortunate experience of the rayats 

that they are somehow or other unable to obtain the full advantage of the 

rules in the matter of revenue remissions........ Then there is the distinction 

which is often made by these officers between landlords who get their lands cul- 
tivated by tenants and those who actually cultivate their ownlands. The recent 
Press Note from Government has, as it were, given formal permission to these 
officers to revive the old system. This Note, however, seems to go further than 

the old practice. It makes a double distinction (1) between actual cultivators 

and landlords and (2) between landlords who are money-lenders and those 

who are not. We need not say that though the system may be defended on 
theoretical grounds, itis bound to prove unnecessarily complicated in 
actual practice. Simplicity should be the aim of all systems and policies 
which have something to do with large masses of illiterate people, 

but the present Press Note instead of simplifying matters is sure to make 

them more complex. It is sure to become a veritable hardship in the 

case of landlords and a great source of trouble to the Revenue officers 
themselves. ‘To differentiate a landlord who acts as a money-lender to his 
tenant from one who does not do any such thing is to waste energy 

and time over an impracticable distinction. We think, however, that 

His Excellency must not have been well advised in this matter and that as 

goon as he is able to realise the effects of the ‘proposed measure he will see his 

so way to set the matter right. & 


YS 
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16. “ About two years ago, when the Bombay Government passed certain 

9. indian oP ectator: )s' revenue, it was stated in-a general way that landlords 
Ce would gat the benefit of those rules if they would in 

their turn bestow a corresponding benefit on their tenants. No legislation 


seems to have been considered expedient to ensure the filtration of this’ 


benefit from the landlord to the tenant. A Pegg Eee issued last week shows 
that certain executive arrangements have-been ordered. The Collector 
cannot accept a mere promise from the landlord to forego a portion of the 
rent due by the tenant, corresponding to the remission granted. Satisfactory 
documentary evidence of the actual remission of-rent will have to be furnished 
to the Collector. At the time of the collection of revenue, the landlord will 
be required. to produce to the village officer a written acknowledgment signed 
by the tenant that a portion of his rent has been remitted, and in the presence 
of the village officer the landlord will be required to pass to the tenant a 
written discharge for the amount. No undue influence or colourable trans- 


actions. should be possible when so many precautions are taken, if the tenant . 


is a@ man tof even ordinary intelligence. If. notwithstanding all 
that is written on paper in the presence of the village officer, the tenant 
privately pays to the landlord more than Government wish him to pay for 
fear of being turned out or for any other reason, who can save him, and how 
can Government detect the landlord’s bad faith and mulct him ?” 


*17. The Jagadvritta expresses its approval of the orders recently issued 

by Government on the subject of the grant of remis- 

Jagadvritta (119), 23rd gion of land revenue to persons who lease out their 
May. lands to tenants, and says :—But landlords will not fail 
to set at naught these orders, for their tenant being 

completely under their control will be made to: pass receipts as the landlords 
may desire. There is one remedy to avoid this. Wherever remission is 
granted, the officials should make personal inquiries of the tenants themselves, 
and the landlords who may be found to be guilty of fraud should be severely 
punished. We also suggest to Government that they should prohibit the 
practice whereby landlords, in case of arrears of rent, bind their tenants to pay 
one and one-fourth or one and one-half the usual amount during the next 
ensuing year. The tenant being helpless agrees to pay the increased amount, 


but this cannot be a legal agreement. The law must prohibit the practice 


of charging interest on arrears of agricultural rents. Much of the agri- 
culturists’ indebtedness is due to this evil practice. 


*18. “After having resolutely defended for years together the land 
revenue policy of periodical fixed assessments, the 
Periodical fixed assess- Pioneer of Allahabad now veers round and praises 
ments of land revenue whatin one of its recent issues it has called the 
and their alleged evil policy of ‘ fluctuating’ assessments. It rejoices that 
effects. gee 
Palcnt Wiad (30), assessments of this character in certain districts 
93rd May, Eng. cols. in the Punjab are ‘ becoming increasingly popular. 
Why? Hear the great official ventriloquist. Be- 
cause ‘the people realise the great merit of the system in adopting the 
revenue demand of each holding to the produce of the year, and though it has 
disadvantages, these are more than counterbalanced by a relief from fixed 
assessments in bad years.’ The Financial Commissioner points out certain 
other minor advantages of this system and confidently recommends its adoption 
in districts ‘where the crops are variable in area and out-turn.’ The 
Financial Commissioner praises the system, and the Pioneer in duty bound 
must praise it-also. But the question the student of Indian land revenue 
assessments has to ask is this: Why did they persistently and resolutely 
adhere for over fifty years and more to the periodic assessments ?......... 
From. times immemorial the rulers of India had remarkably well understood 
this one important, nay vital, agricultural fact, that only a certain percentage 
of the actual crop of each year should be taken as the share of the State. 
It was a highly commendable principle founded on experience of centuries. 
It worked automatically. If the season was good and the crop abundant, 
the ryot got his share and the State its own without any injustice to either. 


rules relating to thé suspension and remission ‘of land! 
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Heel caer be. rs we bye i Ce matty ' 2B 
shared with the Tyot its Baslasey 
present xulers from following the wise 
168 0 - ir oe peer bi slit peri ence, ,. i new, rulers from. the West believed: 
¥ their own. inf it ity. ie: he: Punjab Government, late in the day,. 
AB. discovered A thet at th Tixed ‘asneosment 3 in the newly formed: Canal. Colonies. 
ave. proved’ most. » heaigaloany to the material. interest of the Colonists.. 
olonies—have: contributed something towards the change of 
.mow announces the advantages of. fluctuating assessments... 


ae a Polit Ce ane ons. ‘alao—the bitter discontent. of. the retired Punjab soldiery 


. Thu if iota a hundred and fifty years, they have just begun in the remote 
“Punjab to ‘revert, to the. wise policy of the predecessors of British rule in 


India. . So much. for British statesmanship. in land revenue.” : 


19. it appears from ihe Annual Report of the Department of Land 
Records for the year 1907-08 that it is in contem- 

Adverse comments on plation to burden the already overworked Maémlat- 
roposal to hold Mém- dirs with the additional ‘task of paying special atten- 


iataee s responsible forthe ,: a - aL Si ee 
correctness of the Record tion to the supervision of the Record of Rights and. 


to the register of Mutations. It is also proposed. 

a * sil cee to make the Mamlatddr make good any loss 

Satya Bhoahak Oe). Government may have to suffer through his remiss- 

16th May. . ness in that respect. A Mamlatdar has at present. 

ries to attend to multifarious matters, and if this new duty 

18 forced upon ibim, it is likely that his efficiency as an officer may suffer. It 

ig, therefore, advisable in the interest of the public not to increase the Mam- 

latdars’ responsibilities till the contemplated scheme of the separation of the. 
Rxecutive and the Judicial functions is brought into force. 


20. “Those who will look through the facts of the case now instituted 

by the Kurundwad police will certainly be astounded. 

Complaint about Mr. at the boldness of the officers concerned in dealing 
Deshpande of Belgaum with the accused, Mr. Hanmantrao Deshpande, and. 
his —e to see in refusing or avoiding an interview between the. 
5 yy oem (44), 19th accused and his counsel. Since we wrote last on 
May, Eng. cols. this subject, fresh detaiis have reached us and they 
* cast a lurid light not only on the conduct of the. 

Kurundwad police, but the manner in which tne Kolhapur police assisted by 


that special officer, Mr. Wallinger, is taking an active part in this campaign 


of lawlessness. Mr. Hanmantrao is a British subject, being born at Belgaum,. 
and he: was arrested ina small village called Mazgaon under Kurundwad 
without a. warrant on the night of the 3rd instant. The prisoner was. 
then on the 4th instant taken to Belgaum before Mr. Guider and 
subsequently before the Assistant Political Agent there and _~ brought. 
back to Mazgaon. On the 5th the accused was placed before the 
Second Class Magistrate of Kurundwad, Mr. Bhide. A complaint was. 
filed against accused on charges under sections 201 and 411, but no facts 
were given and the case was remanded to the 14th instant, the accused. 
being removed to Wadgaon, a neighbouring-village under Kurundwad, and 
subsequently on the 7th to Kurundwad itself. Under alleged orders from 
the Political Agent, Kolhapur, the accused was taken to Kolhapur on or about. 
the 11th instant... On the 14th the Wadgaon Magistrate granted a fresh remand 
of two weeks apparently in the absence of the accused, who reached Wadgaon. 
at night on the 14th after the remand was granted and was then promptly 
taken back to Kolhapur where he is supposed to be till the present moment. 


All this time Mr. Hanmantrdo was removed from place to place and not allowed 
to.see any of his relations or even his counsel. The services of Messrs.. 


Baptista, Bar.-at-Law, H. L. Patil, senior pleader, V. R. Savnur, B.A., LL.B., 

rE VY. V. Bhadkamkar, B.A., LL. B., are engaged on behalf of the accused, and 
all these gentlemen are strenuously trying to get an interview with the 
accused, but the same is not yet granted for reasons best known to those who 
are in‘charge of theprisoner. In this connection also there are some interesting 
- facts which point'to the ingenuous methods adopted by the police and the 
° aman of the State assisted perhaps by Mr. Wallinger who is a recent 


’ 


21 


special creation for the Southern Mahratta Country. Messrs. Baptista, Patil and 


Savnor arrived at Kolhapur on the 12th, and Mr. Baptista wrote to Major Wode- 
house, the British Political Agent, requesting permission for an interview 
‘with Hanmantrao. Major Wodehouse had no objection, but the prisoner was. 


in custody of the Kurundwad State. Mr. Baptista stopped at Kolhapur and > 


Messrs. Patil and Savnur went to Kurundwad t tain permission of the 
Chief for an interview. The Chief deputed a special officer, Mr. Godbole, with 
them to Kolhapur to arrange for an interview. They .all arrived at Kolhapur 
on the night of the 13th, but the accused seems to have been spirited away 
early next morning by Mr. Wallinger, who is playing the manager in this 
wonderful case. ‘The Chief was.wired to and informed of the strange 
conduct of this officer, but to no purpose. Mr. Wallinger, in reply to an 
inquiry, informed Mr. Baptista on the 15th that the accused was at Wadgaon. 
The prisoner was not in Mr. Wallinger’s custody, however, and he refused 
even to furnish information as to who had charge of him. At Wadgaon Mr. 
Bhadkamkar sought an interview with the accused, but was refused both by the 
police and the Magistrate, and the accused was not allowed the usual right of 
signing the vakdlatnama. ‘The scrupulous or unscrupulous jealousy which the 
police are exhibiting in their exclusive liking for the prisoner leads naturally 
to a suspicion that they have some unholy intention in’keeping the person of 


the accused all to themselves. Of late so many cases of police misbehaviour | 


have come to light, that the public naturally feel a degree of concern 
when the police are found to shillyshally in the matter of allowing the prisoner 
to be seen; and when the Magistracy is suspected to be dancing to the tune 
of the police, then the inference becomes inevitable that the police may be 
wanting to do things to which a counsel for the accused may be a serious. 
hindrance. The removal of Mr. Hanmantrao to Kolhapur is highly objection- 
able and even illegal, as even the Political Agent has no authority to order the 
removal of the accused from one State to another. It amounts to wrongful 
confinement of the accused by the Kurundwad police abetted by Mr. Wallin- 
ger.” : | 


f 


*21. “Our readers are already aware of the decision of the case against 


Mr. Ogale, editor of the Deshasevak of Nagpur, under 


Comments on _ the section 108, Criminal Procedure Code, and 500, Indian 


Deshasevak case of Nég- Penal Code. Mr. Bomanji Mancherjee, the trying 


 Makedtia (9), 23rd May. Magistrate, ordered Mr. Ogale to furnish two secu- 


| rities of Rs. 1,000 each and a: personal recognisance 
of Rs. 1,000, the Magistrate remarking that this sentence was passed both for 
the good of the public and the accused. The writings in question were 
published in the issues of 18th January and Ist and 8th February. The 
notice issued by the Government at the commencement of the proceedings 
stated that the three articles were defamatory while only one of them was 
seditious. That was the charge of the prosecution, but the Magistrate 
in his decision considered all the three articles as both defamatory and 
seditious. The article of the 18th January referred to the conviction 
for sedition of Mr. Kolhatkar, the former editor of the paper; it stated 
that almost all prosecutions for sedition in India ended in convictions, 
and that it would not be quite improper if any one would infer from 
them that a Judge whois only a servant of Government is not the proper 
person to decide such cases. What the writer says is that as Government 
sanction and set up such prosecutions, the very servants of Government who 
are paid aod maintained by them are not the proper persons to give 
impartial justice in such cases, and such an inference is justified by the 
history of almost all sedition prosecutions in India. He suggested that such 
cases should be tried before Commissions or third parties, viz., before juries. 
The second article under charge referred to the Queen’s Statue case, and 
expressed the opinion that the people thought that justice had not been done 
in the decision of the case. The third article in question commented on the 
refusal of the District Magistrate of Poona to grant bail in the case of 
Mr. Khare, editor of the Kdl of Poona. The defence counsel argued that. 
if newspapers were to be taken up before law courts as guilty of a public 
offence for giving their dissentient opinions on judicial decisions, then all 
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aan iar a oe ‘s 


‘he prosect ition, did not. produce. any i idatioe as. to difametion. The 
nce CO sal, Mr. Gokhale, argued the case very ably. He pointed out that 
___. @ parliamentary paper recently issued showed that out of 57 prosecutions under 
> ae tise n 124 A, Indian Penal Code, during the two years 1907 and 1908, only 
-_ gne ended in an acquittal. He argued that in ordinary cases the proportion. of 
‘Se ae ee acquittals was 41°6 per cent., while in seditious cases it was barely 1°7! He 
ee ‘ae pointed out that to say that.some of the assessors, having no knowledge 
of the language in which articles were written, were not thoroughly qualified 
to adjudicate, did not amount to defamation. Notwithstanding this eloquent 
and clever defence, not only did the Magistrate uphold the prosecution but 
enhanced the degree of offence by considering all the articles both defamatory 
and seditious. ‘his is in consonance with the traditions of high-handedness 
and injustice in a non-regulated province like the Central Provinces ruled 

by an autocrat.” 


22. The Gujardti, in the introductory paragraphs of a lengthy article on 
ene wal the result of the Alipore trial, recalls the ways and 
Aiffioks vanity ~ means said to have been resorted to by the anta- 
Gujarati (25), 16th May. gonists of reform in the Indian administration. ‘I'he 
paper then observes that the appointment of Sir 

Lawrence Jenkins as Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court and the 
strength of character displayed by Lord Morley have served to restore public 
confidence in British justice, and remarks :—The Calcutta police has been 
defeated in its purpose of ruining Mr. Arabindo Ghose. The Calcutta 
police, the Bengal Government and the prosecuting counsel had strained 
every nerve to get Mr. Ghose convicted at any cost, and yet Mr. Beach- 
croft has acquitted him. - The punishment that has been awarded to the 
other accused in the case is no doubt severe, and it is naturally hoped 
that the appeal Court would order materiai reductions in the heavy 
sentences. As observed by Mr. Beachcroft in the course of his judgment 
it rests with the executive to show mercy towards the accused, and we shall 
wait to see how the-Government takes up the hint. Itis indeed surprising that 
. the impartial attitude of Mr. Beachcroft in this case has not stirred up the 
latent activities of Anglo-Indian critics. They have, it seems, taken quietly 
Mr. Beachcroft’s exposition of the misdeeds and malpractices of the Calcutta 
police. From all that the Sessions Judge has said in this connection it is 
necessary that Government should inquire into the doings of the police at an 
early date. As remarked by him the police have left no stone unturned 
in bringing the, guilt home to ArAbindo. ‘Ihe famous letter of ‘ the sweets’ 
has been taken as a fabrication by Mr. Beachcroft, and this raises the 
important questicn as to how the police came by that letter. When a 
prosecution like this was instituted in the name of the King-Emperor it 
was but expected that the prosecution would be conducted in an open and 
above board manner and nothing allowed to tarnish the King’s name. But 
the contrary has been the case in the Alipore trial. The indiscriminate 
action of the police has apdengeres the life and property of many an in- 


fluential person in Bengal, and is the duty of Government to 
ee. investigate it. The Sessions Judge 2 passed strong remarks against the 
| ee conduct of Mr. Norton and charged him with unnecessarily prolonging 


the,ease by ‘adducing: evidence irrelevant to the questions at issue. Why 
the Bengal Government should have gone the length of engaging 
Dae C4: _Mr,, Norton for the case, we do not know. But in view of the fact that cap 
aa Advocate- General Mr. Sinha was there, Mr. Norton’s engagement was 
pee serious blunder on the part of the Bengal Government. ‘Their second Plone 
was Arcs they blindly accepted as true everything that was presented to them 
by the police. They did not care to see whether a primd facie case was 
oe sq made out or not and allowed the police a free hand, with the result that the 


Pree ee, 


whole of Bengal became convulsed to a degree. At this stage we cannot 
but: commend the patience, the perseverance. and the: impartiality. of Mr. 
Beachcroft in this. case. But had he refrained from passing such severe 


sentences his action would have redounded to the credit and prestige of 
British justice. .The conduct of the circumsianees, as. proved throughout 
5 


the trial cannot be justified under any circumstances, and drastic measures are 


necessary for the eradication of the mischief-making element in it. As for 
those who have been acquitted it is the bounden duty of Lord Minto’s Govern- 
ment tu see that they are fully compensated for the annoyance they have 
been put to for such a long time. 


23. The result of the Alipore trial has thoroughly exposed the hollowness 
of the allegation that a serious conspiracy had been 
Gujardt (66), loth planned against the authorities in India. Consider- 
are | MI 7 aan New ing the matter from all sides we cannot but find 
(21) 16th May. ra’ therein the hand of interested wire-pullers. That 
the prosecution was mainly directed against Ara- 
bindo Ghose is now amply proved. But British justice has refused-to receive 
him as a sacrifice which the prosecution desired to offer. Arabindo’s crime 
was that by preaching the doctrine of swardjya to his countrymen he aimed at 
elevating them in the scale of nations. Despite the clearness of his 
views several Anglo-Indians and interested persons sought to identify his 
party with that of the anarchists. But now that the truth has been 
established, these mischief-loving people stand out in their true colours. 
Arabindo’s patriotism has brought upon him untold miseries, but now 
that the veil is lifted up, Government should see for themselves and 
read the signs of the times correctly. [The Itdjasthdn observes that 
Mr. Beachcroft by acquitiing Mr. Arabindo Ghose has set at rest the 
over-excited brains of the Anglo-Indian community, and remarks that 
Government with a view to have Mr. Arabindo punished has wasted 
public money. It praises Mr. Ghose for his high qualities of the head and the 
heart and justifies his attempts at inculcating the idea of swardjya, &c., as 
fraught with immense good to the country. The Arya Prakdsh also expresses 
satisfaction at the acquittal of Arabindo and ridicules the attempts made at 
identifying him with the party of bomb-throwers.| 


24, After an eventful trial of one year Babu Arabindo Ghose has come 

out innocent of the offence charged against him. 

Jdm-e-Janshed (29), The Police officials of Bengal, however, have not 
2vth May. come off unsullied. Although Arabindo from the 
very outset pleaded his innocence, the police, 

without properly examining the matter, got up evidence to prove his guilt. 
It was only because Arabindo was well- known for his literary attainments 
and. patriotism that a fund of nearly 50 thousand rupees was subscribed in 
response to his sister’s appeal, and he was enabled to engage an able counsel 
for his defence. What would have been the fate of an ordinary person if he 
had been placed in a similar position? Babu Arabindo Ghose also complains 
about the treatment he received in jail. The low quality of the food supplied 
to him and the inconveniences he had to undergo were sufficient to break 
down the health of even‘a robust man. In view of the fact that such facts 
are likely to produce a bad impression on the minds of the public it is the 


duty of Government to publish their explanation in the matter, and if they 


find any truth in the allegations made by Arabindo Ghose, to make the neces- 
sary changes in the treatment accorded to under-trial prisoners. 


*25. “The reply given by the Government of Bombay to the 
memorial of the Temperance Council a fortnight 
back and their * Resclution on the suggestions of 

ug cial former the Government of India regarding the taxing of 
(4) pees May. toddy, taken together, show that, so far as the Abkari 
Department is concerned, the Local Government are 
determined to be guided by their pre-conceived notions irrespective of public 
opinion as well as of the suggestions of the Government of India. The claim 
of local Governments to greater independence of the Government of India 


The Abkari policy of 
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gard to which there is's1 ones a. ‘large and spontaneous con- 
: Opinion, it is: a 16 Al kéri system. The public feeling is based 
stincts and traditions of the abcble; and owes little to the efforts 
and agitators. And yet, Government choose to take a perversely 
ide towar eae prinexple of allowing the people an effective voice in 
. eontrolling vepomenty of the liquor traffic. We do not think that this attitude 
“ae rie aniawised for any length of time. The Temperance movement is one 
ae _ hich goes to the root of social and domestic life; and public opinion must, 
' and will, insist on having a deciding voice in regulating and controlling the 
fituer Wade. Sir Arundel Arundel, late Home Member of the Government of 
India, in the course of an article on Deceéntralisation in the current number of 
the Nineteenth Century, has a pointed reference to the Abkari administration. 
*As.a former Commissioner of Excise, he writes, ‘I would remark that in 
my view the really effective method of discouraging the consumption of alcohol 
would be to make the revenue entirely imperial, as in the case of salt, and give 
to Provincial Governments no inducementto increase the revenue for the 
benefit of the Province. At present if the receipts from the excise on spirits 
and toddy show a falling-off in any district, the subordinate officers concerned 
are inclined to consider it areflection on their own efficiency, which they 
should earnestly set about toremedy. Itis superfluous to point out the 
bearing of these observations on the recent official pronouncements in this. 
Presidency on Abkari administration.” 


Ve *26. “Though toddy is generally classified under the general term of 
a ‘intoxicating drink ’, it is much more harmless than 
_. Commentson the Gov- any kind of country or foreign liquor. Fresh 
ernment Resolution with toddy at the moment of extraction does not 
regard to the toddy trade. contain alcohol at all, and is not only not intoxicati 
Mahrdatta (9), 23rd May pe Sage tree magneto ae. 
but, on the contrary, it is said to be health-giving 
and nutritious. HKven at the highest point of fermentation it does not contain 
more than 13 per cent. of spirit. Its price also nowhere exceeds 13 anna a 
quart bottle, ‘T'oddy begins to ferment after 48 hours and becomes unfit for 
consumption, though vinegar can be produced from it. Under these circum- 
stances, fresh and unfermented toddy, being less injurious physically, morally 
or materially, ought to get a kind of preferential treatment in comparison 
with other intoxicants. The Government of Bombay have issued a long 
Resolution last fortnight dealing with the recommendations of the Excise 
Committee and the suggestions of the Government of India with regard to the. 
question of toddy. The reasonable and logical position which Government. 
ought to take with regard to this question is to make fresh and unfermented toddy 
_ duty-free, and not only to restrict but to prohibit the consumption of stale and: 
fermented toddy. But the Government of Bombay have followed a middle 
course and laid down their policy as one of encouraging the drinking of fresh 
toddy and allowing the purchase and consumption of fermented toddy in 
moderation. According to this policy they have suggested that toddy- shops 
should be gradually reduced and should be replaced by the grant of tree-foot. 
booths and hawkers’ licenses. The Government of India recommended the 
exemption of fresh and unfermented toddy from taxation as is the case in 
the Madras Presidency. But the Bombay Government are opposed to this 
_guggestion, because they say, sugar cannot be profitably extracted from the 
Bombay toddy as is possible in Madras. If the Bombay Government and the 
Abkari Department are really so anxious to help the sugar industry in this 
Presidency, they can do so by either allowing the manufacturers of sugar to 
make tum from rab or buying it themselves from them for turning it into 
Tom. |... po 


27. Though there is no abundance of palm-trees at present in Surat. 


. . and other toddy-producing districts, toddy has 
oe Bamdede (62, maintained its popularity among the people ae avoid 
May. all other intoxicants. We have now and again 
chants commented upon the rather mischievous policy of 
ior tin ‘the v use of intoxicating liquors of inferior quality instead of toddy.. 


pete) 
~ ae 


Ty reply to the suggestions made by the Government of India the Bombay Gov- 
e 


ernment have taken the opportunity of clearing up many points that have hitherto 
‘been the cause of much misunderstanding. Government are desirous of 
‘checking the excessive consumption of the beverage. It. is impossible to fix 
@ uniform rate of taxing the tapping of trees: The present rates in Surat have 
been fixed with due regard to the conditions actually existing in the district. 
The samé is the case with the other toddy-producing districts. Con- 
sidering the fact that the present rates are high enough for the poor of+ the 
district, it is ridiculous to suggest any increase’ in them. Government 
are anxious to stop the auctioning of shops and inthe near future we 
will have the satisfaction to see the practice completely done away 
with. They are also convinced of the evil effects resulting from keen 
competition and have decided upon a system of selection which will leave shops 
and booths to certain persons who will pay fixed license-fees to Government. 
The selection, we suggest, should not be left only to the officers; local com- 
mittees should also be consulted in selecting the licensees. There is no 
industry followed in Bombay of extracting sugar from the juice of the palm. 
It.is also true that. the people of the Bombay Presidency are not .fond of 
sweet toddy. ‘This hardly means that the tax on sweet toddy should not be 
taken off. If the tax is abolished, it is likely that the tappers might take to 
the industry of extracting sugar from sweet toddy. It is also possible that. 
sweet toddy would be freely used in place of the fermented stuff. The 
object of the licensed tree-foot booths was to promote the use of unfermented 
and cheap toddy. We regret there is no law to prevent the consumption of 
fermented toddy. Itis highly necessary that steps should be taken in this 
direction. {The Rdst Goftdr makes similar comments and expresses satisfac- 
tion atthe new arrangements made by Government for the use and sale of 
toddy. It is of opinion that the arrangements will prove benéficial to the 


toddy-drinking people.| 


*¥28. “It is an open secret that within a very short time the personnel of 

_ the Criminal Investigation Department of the city is. 

The Bombay City likely to undergo certain changes. The most import- 
Criminal Investigation ont of these will be the appointment of a fairly 


Department. hichlv-vlaced Poll flicial f ‘the distri 
tee 9 ghly-placed Police official fromthe districts to 
Bag. cols vd asl tai take charge of the Department. At the present 


ae time it is in the charge of an officer of 
proved ability—Superintendent Sloane, and itis somewhat difficult for the 
ordinary layman to understand why what must be presumed to be superior 
intellect is required to direct this very important branch of the police service. 
However, the fiat hath gone forth, and it is useless to criticise the decision of 
those who sit in authority over us, but at the same time it must be remembered 
that this addition to the Force means a considerable addition to the cost of 
its up-keep and the question arises whether results will justify this. At 
present the work is controlled >y one who is admitted to have won his spurs, 
and in these days when every anna saved is an anna earned, it behoves us all 
to ponder over the matter carefully.” 


29. Taking advantage of the powers conferred by the District Police 
Act, the District Magistrate of Ratnagiri has forbid- 
Ris ay mye age ee den the sale or exhibition of the portraits of Khudi- 
eget of Ratnagiri Tamand Tilak. All thoughtful people will doubtless 
forbidding the sale or Pity the official class for the dulness of understand- 
exhibition of the portraits ing betrayed by the latter in issuing such an order. 


Comments on the notice 


of Khudirdm Bose and Mr. Tilak’s portrait has oy this time become so very ° 


Tilak. common, and his name has become so familiar even 

Kal (120), ne we with little children in distant villages, that he would 
Baemirene: (44), , not be forgotten for a considerable time to come. 

mr ? In Bombay, where the Governor himself resides, lakhs 
of Mr. Tilak’s portraits are sold, and yet His Excellency the Governor does 
not take it ill at all. In this matter the District Magistrate does not appear 
to have shown himself to be conversant with human nature. It would be 
hard to find in the Ratnagiri District a single man who does,not know 
Mr. Tilak ; but the name of Khudiram Bose was not known to many before 
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rio —— rate has ide i Jatter’s 

: v1 ilty anol indiscretion. He. has 
by: associating it, with) that. of 
ama cone in sy power conferred. by the 
L lice 2 y Dist otriét Magistr te ie Ratnégiri has made an exhibi- 
>” $on-of his'o ON wn folly Tt ibarinot be denied that Mr. Tilak always directed his 

@fforts to check-mat en high-handedness: of self-willed officials, but that. cir- 
7) agineks ance ag te not, we think; give a right under the law to any:one to prohibit 
Pi oe 16 sale or possession of his portraits. We suggest that the people of Ratni- 
oe ‘giri should take the matter before the higher , authorities and obtain their 
“ee ‘decision thereon.) » fib 


80. “The Zilla Atapiberhis of Ratnagiri has prohibited the sale of the 

portraits of Khudiram Bose and Bal Gangadhar 

Sami-Sdnj (84), 19th ‘Tilak and other deportees. We shall not deny the 

May, Eng. cols. right of the local authorities in any place to take 

such precautions as they feel themselves called 

upon to take for the maintenance of peace and prevention of the spread of 

sedition. But we should always favour the idea of such prohibitory orders 

coming from the head-quarters of Government. Why should it be wrong to 

sell and exhibit certain portraits in Ratnagiri, which are being freely sold “and 
hung in every pan-supari shop in every other place ! 2” 
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31. “During the last week there have been no fewer than a dozen 
instances reported and publisbed in the newspapers 
Alleged need of a Com- of police oppression exercised in different parts of 
sare id “—y - the country, particularly those where unrest and 
O° Delies opar a recy sedition prevail the most. It may be regarded as 
oe Sdnj Vartamdn (36), the good fortune of the country that all these cases 
20th May, Eng. cols. should crop up about the same time so as to attract 
the attention of Government and the public to an 
evil, which has of late grown out of all proportions, and whicb has very 
properly been regarded as one of the main causes of the present disturbed 
state of India,.......... The high-handed, and in some cases most wicked 
actions of the police vave been the themes of the judgments of some of the 
highest courts in the country........... ‘The case, which has, been recently 
disposed of by Mr. Justice Hunt in the High Court at Trivandrum in respect 
of the riots that recently took place in Southern India, is one which calls 
without a day’s delay for a public inquiry........ .. The most important part 
of Mr. Justice Hunt’s judgment is where he refers to the cause of the riot, and 
where he gives it as his opinion formed from the evidence in the case ‘ that 
the whole friction was due entirely to police oppression.’. We have all along 
contended that the present disturbed state of the country, including the past 
and recent deportations, was mainly caused by the police, and we are glad to 
find. ourselves supported in that contention by no less an official than the 
Judge of a High Court.......... The Government of India are probably better 
acquainted with the details of cases of police oppression that were brought to 
light only within the last week—not to refer to numerous other cases of a 
similar description—and it behoves them in the interest of the whole country to 
hold a public inquiry as to the rotten state of the Indian police, who are 
responsible for good many other things besides sedition and unrest in the 
country.” 
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*32. “The strictures of the Travancore High Court on the prosecution 
evidence in the riot case of the city are a sad com- 

fs aan Police and mentary on the police of this country........... It is 

De R a Goftdr (35), 23rd netural that the judiciary should take a severe 
‘May, Eng. cols. attitude in offences against the State, and may be 
disposed to treat lightly any discrepancies which may 

be noticed in the evidence on the side of the prosecution. This renders the 
position of the accused persons all the more precarious, for they have to prove 
their case in the face of incalculable difficulties. For, in the first place, people 
in this country are averse to giving evidence spontaneously when the police is 


the prosecuting party ; and “ the charge is one of an offence against 


27°. 


the State, any attempt to befriend the accused may bring the witnesses for the 
defence into serious trouble, or at least into bad odour as. men ill-affected 
towers Government.’’ 


88. The bureaucrats want us to give up the boycott, but they are ‘ ghowitti 
by their actions that they themselves appreciate its 
Alleged boycott. of principle. European and Native officers have been 
popular newspapers by yemoved from service because they have been found 
Government officials. 
9 to favour the swadeshi movement. Government 
_Rashtramat (44), 20th 
May. officials are not ashamed to prohibit the sale of the 
photographs of those who are in the bad graces of 
the powers that be. We fail to understand why Government should not take 
to task those of its officers who prevail upon public libraries to stop subscrib- 
ing to certain newspapers simply because they openly criticise the actions 
of Government. ‘These officers have made it a point to boycott the critics 
of Government and to favour those that stoop to play the part of sycophants. 
~ However, it rests with the people to defeat these sinister proceedings of the 
designing officials against popular newspapers. 


34. ‘* The appointment of Mr. W. H. Lucas to succeed Mr. A. D. Young- 


Comments on the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Lucas 
as Acting Commissioner 
in Sind. 

Phenix (12), 19th May ; 
Musdfir (51), 16th May, 


husband, Commissioner in Sind, proceeding on leave 
has been gazetted. We are ata loss to understand 
why Mr. Lucas has been allowed to supersede Mr. 
Barrow and Sladen, two officers who had given 
as complete a proof of efficiency and fairness as any 
officers could possibly give. But above all things, it 


Eng. cols. me : 
" is impossible for us to suppress our keen sense of 


disappointment and mortification at the passing over of Mr. Mules. We defy 
any one to dispute our statement that nobody’s appointment as Commissioner 
in Sind would have given as much satisfaction to the people of Sind as that of 
Mr. Mules. Ifa plebiscite were taken, all divisions, whether territorial or 
communal, would with one voice proclaim him the fittest chief for the province. 
What with his clear brains, quick grasp of things, remarkable 
despatch of work and an extensive knowledge of Sindhis, their customs and 
prejudices, Mr. Mules’s services to the Province have been most valuable. 
Ihe question of the superior merit of Mr. Lucas or this and that Civilian 
does not fairly come in......... Here is aman who has served his King and 
his country nobly and truly for over thirty years and has endeared himself to 
the people. In that service he has become grey and is now on the verge of 
retirement. He has no more prospects of advancement. The Commis- 
sionership will be a solace to him in his old age. It will be a comfort to the 
people to know that those they love are loved of the Government. Mr. Robert 
Giles was made a Commissioner on the eve of his retirement. Why not 
Mr. Mules?” [The Muscéfir writes :—‘‘ We feel bound to say that it would 
have been better if Mr. Mules, who has once before filled the appointment 
with credit, had been given charge of the Province......... Government would 
have. earned the oratitude of the ‘public by honouring true merit.” 


35. The tours of the District Officers in their respective charges ought, 
in all truth, to inspire contidence and: joy in the 
people amidst whom they tour, and must result in 
their good. But as we are all aware no such result 
is ever realised, and the people, on the contrary, look 
forward to these tours with misgivings and fear. 
From the highest to the lowest, all classes are 
subjected to numerous hardships at the hands of the 
officers and their subordinates, and the people are 
relieved when they know that the camp is to be 
shifted from their part of the country to another. ‘The village Bania 
has to supply provisions at ridiculously low rates; the farmer has to leave 
aside agriculture and to supply a number of bullock-carts to convey the 
baggage of the officials, for an absurdly low recompense, and the.low caste 
people have to perform the menial duties even without the least recompense. 
No doubt, Government have issued, from time to time, orders to prevent such 


\ 


Comments on the orders 
of the Collector of Kaira 
re provisions supplied to 
(Jovernment servants on 
tour. 

Mahi Kadntha Gazette 
(73), 16th May; Surat 
Akhbar (88), 17th May. 
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08 tO de isk tro h sae awe e8 ’ lished Sawa and to buy 

‘ovisions, from, the, market a Packet ph had Mr, Kima has thereby entitled 
himself t a t he. ¢ ratitude of. the public, and we earnestly wish that his exam ple: 
- will be followed. by of er. ‘District and Agency. officials. [The Surat Akhbar, 


P oUnET hand, writ 28 :—Strong measures are no doubt necessary’ to } revent. 
6 officials fron decamping from a place without paying up their bills, but. 
‘at the same.time oare must be taken that these measures do not interfere with 
he system of their. buying provisions from fixed shops and at fixed rates. For 
if they do, the officials will be left at the mercy of the village shop-keepers. 
who will try to squeeze as much as possible out of them, and that too 
without furnishing them with provisions of good quality. Mr. Kima’s circular 
is surely the ontcome of pure benevolence, but we cannot help saying that it 
is very likely to lower the efficiency of the administration. | 


36. If Shivaji obtained swardjya for his countrymen by means of his 
sword, Mr. Tilak has by his sword, v2z., pen, created 


A comparison between in the hearts of his countrymena craving for swardjya. 
Shivaji and Tilak. The task of Mr. Tilak has been even more onerous 


a 4). 19th Man Vyay@ ond arduous than . Shivdji’s. As he has always 
placed before his countrymen the ideal preached by 
the Bhagavad-Gita, he may be fitly called an incarna-. 
tion of God Krishna. He has disillusioned the minds of many people and 
showed them the way to freedom and has taught his countrymen the lessoa of 
patriotism. Hedidnotlike to be a creature of Government and so to deceive his. 
own countrymen. He never became a slave of his environments, but shaped 
them according tohisown will. Like Shivaji, he could have effected a revolution 
ay by means of the sword, but the present circumstances of the country require the 
Ble use of the pen more than that of the sword. A revolution in thought must first. 
a be effected. He, therefore, prepared the minds of the people by his writings. At 
the time of Shivaji it was necessary to draw the sword, but the present state 
of things is quite different, for peace is reigning in the land and only two 
“a lakhs of soldiers have been found sufficient to preserve order throughout the 
7 country. It would be sheer madness to think cf the sword’under such circum- 
ie stances. Mr. Tilak saw that Indians had forgotten their own position, and 
that though fully qualified to carry on swardjya they were diffident about their 
ee) -own capacity to govern themselves. He also found that they had not been 
ae shrewd. enough to understand that divide et ampera was the guiding principle of 
a our rulers. While Indians were fast degenerating in this manner he told them. 
that if their ancestors were thoroughly competent to rule themselves they were 
not the less competent to do it. He asked them, therefore, to throw off their 
despondency and to make an effort to obtain swardjya under British 
supremacy. He thus frequently awakened his countrymen to a sense of 
the necessity of working for the good of their country. As Shivaji - 
adhered to his cause through thick and thin, so Mr. Tilak has never 
given up his principles, though for this he has had to undergo the hardships 
of prison life. Both Shivaji and Tilak have sacrificed their lives for the 
sake of their country. Mr. Tilak is the only man with whom there has 
been agreement between speech and action. Whoever makes an impartial 
study of the lives of Shivaji and Mr. Tilak. will find an exact similarity in 
their characters. 


87. The Shakti after giving a short sketch of the career of Arabindo Ghose 

i ctaiesitn i da hin writes -—His recent arrest, trial and release are: 
‘self-sacrifice for hig “ithin the knowledge of everybody. Highly talented, 
‘fonniey,. Arabindo Ghose is a selfless and 4 great man. Had. 
i "Shakti (86), 15th May. he chosen he could have filled at present the same 
position which he who recently tried him holds. Or 
ee } he would have flourished as a successful lawyer. He would have been the 
Me i ride of the Educational Department. At least he was promised a better post. 
oo than: the one which he held under the Gaekwar. But he disdains riches, 
uppiness ‘and comtorts. No doubt, there are people whose spare time is. 
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seheapied:| inthe service of the country. There are others.to whom politics: is’ 
-a'game tobe played at the fag end.of the day.. Many a. philanthropist 
‘contributes handsomely to some national fund or other. But where is the 
-man,who like Arabindo has sacrificed on the altar of patriotism his all, his 
earthly belongings, his heart and soul, the very ties-of relationship ? 


38. “It was undoubtedly very good of the Bombay Government to have 
tried to satisfy the demands of the Jains. But we 

Jain: oe recently are not quite sure if they have proceeded about it in 
oo a y Govern- the right way by suggesting that the Christian 
. Sami-Sdnj (84), 19th Holidays should be maintained intact in the calendar, 
May, Eng. cols. and an attempt made to placaté the Jains by curtail- 

' ing the existing share of the other native com- 
munities. If one were to look honestly at the matter, the verdict would be 

‘ that the four days assigned to Easter, the four days to Christmas, and again 
the four days to New Year, not to mention the stray ones here and there, 


ought to be cut down, if necessary, to satisfy this new demand.” 


89. The circular issued by Mr. Pratt, a short time before his departure 
: ee Sie Band, wherein he’ directed that such of the 
Alleged injustice of a cir- Zawmindérs in the Hyderabad District as already 


“ae llamape yc oo ll ye held 500 acres of land should not be granted. 
Al-Haq (49), 15th May. M™ore land, has spread great dissatisfaction and 


discontent among the Zamindars concerned. 
Without any remunerations the Zamindar has hitherto been helping Govern- 
ment in matters which, if minded by officers themselves without that help, 
would entail considerable expenditure on Government and trouble on officers. 
In the interests of Government themselves and of the poor loyal Zamindars,. 
we request the serious consideration by the. present Collector of this subject 
and hope that he will see his way to cancel or recommend the cancellation of 
the circular. 


40. Commenting on the recent election by the Sind Zamindars of a. 
representative on the Provincial Council, the Ldr- 

Claims of the Hindus of fkdna Gazette writes :—‘ Surely the present system. 
Sind to be represented on of election will hardly bring a seat to a Hindu, 


the Provincial Council. as four-fifths of the voters are Muhammadans and 

Ldrkdna Gazette (50), the; Lh; ne eee ba thai lio} 
15th May, Eng. cols. their sympathies will naturally go to their co-religion- 
ists, of whatever merit........... But since we feel 


now that a Muhammadan is not regarded by the 
Hindu publicas a fit representative of the Hindus, we must ask thata 
Hindu be also given a seat in the Council. Sind has to send four members. 
One will be Mr. Bhurgri. The other is to be elected by the Chamber of 
Commerce which being composed almost exclusively of Kuropeans always 
sends a Huropean representative. There thus remain Local Boards and 
Municipalities. In the former, the Muhammadans preponderate, and it is 
extremely unlikely that they will return a Hindu. As for Municipalities let 
us hope that they will elect a competent Hindu. We do not know whether 
Professor Shahani stands any chance of being returned by those bodies, but 
‘if there is no such likelihood, we would remind His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay of his promise to the Sind Sabha thatif no Hindu is elected, 
Government wili be prepared to use their power of nomination to satisfy the 
claims of the enlightened, progressive and prosperous Hindus of Sind and 
hope that His Exeellency will be pleased to nominate Professor iShahani 
who is admitted on all hands to be one of the fittest persons to represent the 
Hindus of Sind.” 


41. “Mr. Baker, Collector of Larkana, by yielding to the interested 

oni ustice tothe people representations of his subordinate officials has given 
of Bungaldero (Larkana) ample cause to the people of Bungaldero village for 
alleged to be done by the dissatisfaction and complaint. It appears that a 
Collector of _ Larkéna plot of land in the yillage had for a long time been 


(Sind). . reserved for the use of the public for digging earth 

Al-Haq (49), 15th May, therefrom. This piece was converted into a building 

Eng. cols. site to the great inconvenience of the public. The 
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Puls tel elther"W them for thets Tdpdh or to the bomeleas poor for 
ouses there "a a) Mr. Baker: made a verbal order ‘to the effect that 
otld “be given to the “applicants. ‘Hearing of this order, two 
{ servants offered to buy the site for Rs. 400 and 15 respectively. 
NV eof the f came again on‘the 16th February last to see the spot. 
_ of Dosis 2 Ww mole village with one voice complained to him of the 
from want of an earth-pit. Thereupon, in super-_. 
ess ion n of his former seal order, Mr. Baker made another declaring that the 
“Tend in hs would remain an earth-pit and not be sold as a building site. 
_tesseseee In contravention of all previous orders, the land was sold to the 
Government servant who had offered Rs. 15 only and not to him who had 
offered to pay Rs. 400—and_ this, despite a distinct previous order directing 
sale of the site by public auction. It is almost certain that the land, if put, 
to auction, would have fetched two or three thousand rupees.” 


Municipalities. 


42. “Ifa score or two of resolute house-owners were, in the interest 
of their tenants, to take up the attitude of passive 
| resistance and when the Municipal Bull Collecter 
supply of Bombay City, ent his round, ‘to tell him ‘No water, no cess’ 
and a suggested remedy. 
‘Jdm-e-Jamshed (29), the effect could not fail to be salutary and even 


The insufficient water- 


: 2°nd May, Eng. cols. electric. The action would be at least morally 
; justifiable, if not Jegally so; and though fraught with is 
certain inconveniences it would impress the Corporation and the Government 


i | with the scandalous, almost shameless, treatment that is meted out to the 
an _  eitizens of the * First City in India’ in regard to the supply of one of the barest 
A} necessities of life...... We are compelled to say that there is nothing to match 
al the barefacedness of the Bombay Municipality in charging the people the 
ae water-rate and not supplying the water.......... And could an attitude of 
i | passive resistance—the refusal of payment for an article never received—be 
aI unjust or immoral when resorted to by a people after long years of bitter 
| complaints, of endless suffering in health, of abject unavailing requests and 
ci entreaties ?”’ 


43. “ We understand that Mr. Sladen, the Collector of Ahmedabad, has 

‘one addressed a letter to the local Municipality in which 
The Collector of Anmeda- he has given that body to understand that on its 

bad and the Ahmedabad aoreeing to appoint as chief officer a Government 
yo, ames dhu (34) officer of the rank of Deputy Collector on a monthly 

te 16th May Eng. cols. ’ salary of Rs. 500, the Government will be prepared 
al ae to grant it the further concession of having 2 elected 
a} -— Councillors instead of $ as at present. This shows that Mr. Sladen is not 
satisfied. with the resolution passed some time ago by the Corporation. * He 
evidently holds the view that in the first place no one but a Government 
servant is competent enough to do the chief officer’s work, and in the second 
place he must be of the rank of Deputy Collector. This is virtually tanta- 
mount to saying that the requisite ability for the work does not exist 
outside the select circle of a very small class of Government officials 
—a proposition which we are net prepared to subscribe to. We have 
no hesitation in saying that it is not difficult to select the right sort 

Ags of man for the post from among the larger class of educated people» 
Cor who are not in Government employ, for it is quite obvious that 
Beis de ability and intelligence are not the sole monopoly of Government servants. 
Then again the letter addressed by Mr. Sladen is more or less in the nature 
of a threat, and directly goes against the views publicly expressed by the 
‘i ae head of the Bombay Government not long ago at Karachi. We are certainly 
-* ~~ ‘no blind admirers of the Municipal administration of this city, and have more 
ee ~ than once taken it to task in these columns both for its sins of commission 
and omission. There is undoubtedly ample*room for improvement, but we 
a ink it can be introduced by none but a Deputy Collector ‘appointed 

eh chief officer. In support of. this we may cite the instance of our present 


KA ae 
De) ae 


shbatoass who tnlonie to the rank. of thapaty Collector, and although not 

called chief officer, virtually enjoys all the powers of one, but who in.spite of 
all that has been pronounced by the discriminating public to be a failure. 
With this sad experience before us we are inclined to think that it would 
be far better not to restrict the field of selection in the manner proposed by 
the Collector. The Municipal Corporation of an important progressive city 
like Ahmedabad ought to be allowed a free hand in this matter, but if the 
authorities insist upon granting the concession only under certain conditions, 
it is pertinent to inquire whether it is worth while having it. This is quite 
an important aspect of the matter, and the Corporation asa whole ought to bear 
it in mind while disposing of this question of the appointment of the chief 


_ Officer.”’ 
44. Suggesting a 


Inadequate representa- 
tion of Muhammadans on 
the Ahmedabad Munici- 
pality. 

Political Bhomiyo (79), 

21st May, Eng. cols. 


redistribution of Municipal wards in Ahmedabad, 
the Political Bhomiyo writes :—'S The Muhammadan 
population consists of one-fourth of the whole popu- 
lation of the city according to the last census. 
Therefore, they can justly claim one-fourth of the 
elected seats. As we have already pointed out, the 
Muhammadans have not yet been able to secure the 
seats due to them since the principle of election was 


introduced. ‘The question naturally arises what has been the cause of this. 
The answer to this is not far to seek. ‘The wards have been so constructed as to 
divide the Muhammadan quarters into unequal parts and join them to neigh- 


bouring Hindu quarters. 


Such 1s the case with the Kalupur, Daridpur, Shahpur, 


J amalpur and Raikhad wards. The Muhammadan population in these wards 
fully warrants the construction of separate Muhammadan electorates, which 
can easily be empowered to select their own representatives from amongst their 
co-religionists. Kalupur is the largest and can have the privilege of return- 
ing two. The Municipality is a trust in which all communities of the city 
have an equal interest, and it 1s nothing wrong to give the rightful their due. 
The trust is now abused inasmuch as it is in the hands of some of those who 


have the least right to it and withal fail to do the duty they owe to their con- 


stituents........... The Jains have been set up as acommunity against the 
Muhammadans. Even if these people claim to be distinct from the Hindus, 
which in reality they are not, they are no formidable rivals to the Muham- 
-madans inasmuch as they are only one-fifteenth of the population of the city. 
The Parsis are also mentioned, but.they are only a drop in the ‘ocean, being a 
little over twelve hundred in number.” 


Unsatisfactory state of 
affairs in the Ahmedabad 
Municipality. 

Guardtt Punch (2%), 
16th May. 
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49. Commenting on Ahmedabad Municipal affairs, the Guardti Punch 


writes :—The main responsibility for the efficient 
discharge of the functions of a Municipality lies on 
its President and members and more especially the 
elected members. It is their duty to see that their 
administration removes the difficulties of the public. 
But no one will say that this duty is being 


properly performed by the Ahmedabad Municipality. The elected members 
pay greater attention to bringing themselves forward than to the improvement 
of the administration and occupy themselves with useless discussions. 

We have time and again drawn attention in these columns to this deplorable 
state of affairs, but to no purpose. We donot urge that members should not 
express their independent views, but it is unbecoming the dignity 
of Councillors to make the Municipality a battle-ground for showing off their 
combative powers. We have often inveighed in our columns against the 

useless waste of time in the Municipal meetings. But now this scandal has 
assumed such proportions that it is high time for the President, the more 
sober among the Councillors, and the public to move in the matter. Though 

the President has the power to check such useless waste of time, he does 
not and evidently cannot do so. Under these circumstances, it becomes the 
duty of the public to raise its voice in the matter, and with a new election 
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) tine has now conte tee: ‘doing ‘so: éffectually. The public 
tasted the bitter fruits of their lMwilty elections, and it. is 
ming élection they should remove those Councillors 
seni 2 bey ng the time of the Municipality, and return those only 

) comp: etent, sober*and experienced. 


“EE avery one passing by the Richey Road. must have noticed the 
RO in: odd serious obstacle to all kinds of traffic, both pedestrian 
, Aitege ‘serious s obstruc- and vehicular, generally offered in the afternoon by 
cob ad Toad in large number of idlers and loafers who waste their 
ye ‘Praja Bandhu (84) time in what is known as Jota gambling. It is 
ee. 93rd May, Eng. cole, ‘Strange that the police have so far not made any 
“be very serious attempt to put a stop to this evil which 
is a fruitful source of accidents. At times these persons in their mad zeal 
almost wholly block up the way, and then it is extremely hazardous to drive 
or, walk along the road. If under the present law the fraternity cannot be 
convicted of gambling—although about that too we have our doubts—nothing 
ought to prevent the police from prosecuting them for causing obstruction 
on a public thoroughfare. We are afraid a prosecution or two for this offence 
will not suffice to root out the evil, but frequent prosecutions followed by 
deterrent punishments will be necessary for the purpose.” 


47, “Tt is not very long since we deprecated the failure of our Taluka 

She Local Board members to select the best man as. 

Cchsplans about the their representative for the Zilla Local Board. Now 

Government nominations we have to express our regret at such a failure 

| pO Ae ae District on the part of Government in their nominations for 

Broach Mitra (22), 9th the same.......... The failure of the first may be 

May, Eng. cols. excused as the class concerned is not properly 

a _ enlightened. The Government can have no excuse. 

ha to offer when they not only fail to add the name of Mr. Malji in the list of 
Al ‘nominees, but purposely omit the name of K. B. Aderji Dalal.” 


Native States. | 


Bie 48. In the first of a series of contributed articles the Political 
Hi. Bhomiyo writes :—The Muhammadans in the village. 
- _: Affairs in the Rédhanpur of Sami under the Radhanpur State are oppressed. 


State. : by the Hindus, so much so that the latter pay 
Political Bhomiyo (79), 14 annas to them for an article worth one rupee, while 
21st May. | charging one rupee two annas for selling a similar 


article to them. The Dewan pays no heed to these 

matters, and if people go to him to complain he scolds them and drives them 
off, because being a Hindu himself he hates the Muhammadans. These. 
people are quite illiterate, andif too much harassed might resort to phy- 
sical force. It is necessary, therefore, to bring about a better understanding 
between the two classes. Again, the Dewan has, by his intrigues, driven off 
Mr. Chunilal Raichand, who had worked as Treasury Officer for the last six 
years, and had by introducing the British system of accounts brought the 
department to a very good condition. Mr. Chunilal’s post has at the Degvan’s. 
recommendation been given to a Nagar, Jaisukhram, who is paid ten rupees. 
extra for discharging the duties of the office in addition to his other duties. 
Since this man’s taking charge of the office, it is doubtful if vouchers are pro- 
perly kept, for the only two people who are acquainted with'the working of the 
‘Treasury Office are the Dewan and Jaisukhram, both of whom are Nagars and 
work hand in hand like brothers. There are two more N agar clerks in the 
Huzur office, who along with the Dewan and Jaisukhram transact all secret 
and confidential work. It is rumoured that three thousand rupees were spent. 
in entertaining the Political Agent when his camp was last at Radhanpur. 

_ Whe Daitardér to the Political Agent, who is also a Nagar, is in league 
wi: gaan two Nagar officers and so the se cannot complain to the 


a 


49. We learn that shinee bas. arisen a. dispute as s regards the 8 succession nfo 
the gddiof Khairpur. Mir Ima4mbux, who is. at. pre- 

_, The claims of the pre-. gent the ruler, is alleged not to be the rightful hei 
oom d agh hy 7A ape der and his son is reported to have better chances of 
\Masdfir. 51), lsth Success. Mir Imambux after coming into power has 
May., Eng. cols. effected many. useful and necessary reforms in the 
State, for which the people are. very thankful to him, 
and it will be a pity if hereafter his claims and merits are overlooked. We 
hope, the Government of India, with whom lies the final decision, will support 


the present ruler.” 
Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


*50. “The fourth Satara District Conference was held at Wai on the 15th 

= and 16th instant. Mr. K. P. Khadilkar of Poona 
Proceedings of the was the President of the Conference. More than a 
red Rocong meat hundred delegates from all the talukas in the 
"Ma hedita (9), 28rd district were present at the Sessions. Mr. Katha- 
May. vate, Chairman of the Reception Committee, wel- 


comed the delegates, and reviewed the past eventful 


year. Mr. Khadilkar referred to Mr. Karandikar’s speech at the recent Kolaba 


District Conference wherein he had pointed out the justice and legality of 
demanding sward) ; and stated that as the Calcutta High Court had legalised 
the demand for swardj, the demand was in no way a transgression ‘of the 
bounds of law, but was only a legitimate aspiration on the part of the people. 
He said that the word ‘ boycott ’ was less controversial than the word ‘ Con- 
gress’, and referred to the keen contest which raged before the word ‘ Congress’ 
‘was accepted into common parlance. He thought that in course of time 
the controversy about ° boycott’ would also cease, and the word would not be 
so dreaded as it is now in some quarters. He observed that the dread was 
a mere spectre without any real substance in it. He contended that the 
principle of boycott was not a new one, but could be found in the Hindu 
religion referred to as renunciation. The yama and niyama of the science of 
Yoga embodied the same principle. He proved the necessity and value of 


discipline as represented by the swadesht and boycott movements. After 


discussing important subjects such as Municipalities, Local Boards, Temper- 
ance, Village Punchdyat System, Forests, etc., the President closed his speech. 
The proceedings of the Conference then commenced, and several resolutions 
were passed. The resolution on the increasing consumption of intoxicants 
in the district emphasised the necessity of sending preachers to various 
places. The Conference resolved that the Paisa Fund should be paid 
more attention to in all parts of the district. The Sabha was of opinion 
that the swadeshi-boycott movement was of great value and no progress 
was possible unless it was resorted to. The Conference held that, as the 
official majority in the District and Taluka Local Boards did not make 
the institutions as useful to the rayats as they ought to be, an attempt must 
be made by the people of the district to ensure and secure more. effective 
popular control over them. There was a resolution also about Arbitration 
Courts. A resolution was also passed about the grievances of third class 
passengers in railways. The Zilla Sabha was of opinion that the circular 
recently issued by the Governinent of Bombay in connection with students and 
public meetings was very comprehensive and infringed the natural rights of the 
guardians. Mr. Dada Saheb Karandikar moved the resolution about a United 
Congress requesting the leaders of all parties to sink their differences in.order 
to present a united front in all National affairs. The President emphasised 
the necessity of the resolution being passed unanimously, and the resolution 
was accordingly unanimously carried. Tne Sabha resolved that a congratu- 
latory telegram be sent to Babu Arabindo Ghose on his honourable acquittal. 

The resolution on National Education passed at the Calcutta Congress of 
1906 was accepted by the Sabha, and it was resolved that an attempt should 
be made to open institutions for imparting National Education in that district. 

Some other minor resolutions were also passed. The whole proceedings were 
marked by earnestness and enthusiasm. The resolution for holding a united 
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: + Ka i : District Urelermos ‘ 
cowards the: Conventionist | 


‘Ahbdd.a meeting of, the 
) bay was held ab the J akeria 


eee « 


liffere ence of jones A psaiting among Mosteme in 
ne xe gonnection with the evolution in Turkey and to 
Ao ade a ‘orward he resolutions that. may be passed to the 
| _ Tarkish Prime Minister. Moulvi’ Din Muhammad 
was inthe chair. The Secretary of the Anjuman 
~ having explained the circumstances under which 
the meeting was held, Moulvi Abdullatif Munir 
19) 18th Mav- Khahner. GePlored the lotof the ex-Suitan Abdul Hamid, praised 
ddp “C5), ist May." the high qualities of Abdul Hamid as a ruler and 
alge regretted that the ez-Sultan should have been 
deposed. Moulvi Abdul Kalam A’z4d saw no need of calling any such meeting 
‘and advised the assembled Muhammadans to let Turkey take care of itself and 
its affairs as many of the misdoings of Abdul Hamid were not known in India. 
‘Two other persons having supported the first speaker, the meeting adopted a 
_resolution regretting the deposition of Sultan Hamid. The second resolution 
offering congratulations to the new Sultan was proposed by Haji Sidik. Ikhlas ; 
but. Mr. Ali Muhammad Bhimji having sought to add a rider thereto recognising 
theynew Sultan as a defender of the Muhammadan faith, a good deal of, 
opposition was expressed in the meeting which broke up in confusion without 
any resolution being adopted. ‘Commenting on the proceedings of the above- 
mentioned meeting the Bombay Samdchdr elsewhere writes :—It is deplorable 
| that no due care should have been taken by the organisers of the meeting 
against treading on dangerous ground. The meeting was inadvisable inasmuch 
as the affairs in Turkey lie beyond the control of the ‘Indian Muhammadans who 
have no interest in the Sultan beyond his being their religious head. As such 
, the new Sultan has immense opportunities to annoy the Indian pilgrims to 
Mecca if he was so minded, but the fact that no steps have yet been taken in 
that direction at Constantinople should have been regarded as a fair proof of 
the good intentions of Muhammad: V towards his Go-religionists in India. 
Though the circumstances under which the ex-Sultan is deposed are not satis- 
factory, the Bombay meeting should have thought twice before saying any- 
thing against the new Sultan. It is nct yet too ‘late to mend all the mischief 
- that has. been done by the meeting It remains with the Anjuman to hold 
 gnother meeting at an early date and pass such resolutions as may be deemed 
advisable under the circumstances. [The Akhbdr-e-Islim questions the 
authority of the Anjwmdn-e-Ahbdb to convene such a meeting and adversely 
criticises the atfitude taken up by the Anjuman with regard to the new regime 
in Turkey. It remarks that by such a belated and thoughtless action the 
Anjuman has made itself a butt of ridicule. The Sdnj Vartamdn and the 


aoa both comment in much the same strain as the Bombay Samd- 
chdr. 


‘Om. (if ‘Mahérashtra has oupriesid its satisfaction and joy with regaid to 
the acquittal of Babu Arabindo Ghose. At Sholipur 
es oc public meeting was convened to express joy at 
be _ Account of meetings Babu Arabindo’s release, under the presidency of 
| to. congratulate Arabindo 
ae Ghose on his acquittal. Mr. Samant, pleader. At Nasik a public meeting 
eo Bic ‘Mahrtta 9), 28rd May. was held under the presidency of Mr. Patankar, 
peta dt | pleader, for the same purpose. At Amraoti a. 


ng was held to congratulate Babu Arabindo. Messrs. As- 
Paka Gokhale and Shamrdo Deshpande spoke in the meet- 
ng. A meeting of the Bombay National Union was held in the hall 
of the ‘Union under the presidentship of Mr. Rahimtulla Khan to express 
Joy at the honourable acquittal of Babu Arabindo Ghose. At Akola a public 
meetin po wes: held. for the same purpose. A meeting to congratulate “Babu 
_. »« Arabindo Ghose on his acquittal was held at Nagpur on Sunday last under 
the presidentship of D: Gadre.. _ Three resolutions were passed at the meeting, 
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03. Ata meeting of the Bombay National Union held on the 15th May 
1909, under the presidentship of Mr. Rahimtulla 
‘i Vartamdn (36), M. Khan the following resolution put forward by 
17th May. — Mr. Nene was unanimously passed :—*“ This meeting 
. of the members of the Bombay National Union 
rejoices at the honourable acquittal after a prolonged trial of Shriyut Arabindo 
Ghose. It also desires to assure the gentleman that it never fora moment 
entertained any doubt about his innocence, and to tender to him its deep 
sympathy for the suffering he has undergone for the sake of his country, and 
prays to God that he may be spared for many a year to serve his country 
as heretofore.” 


04, A meeting was held at Bhadeli, taluka Bulsdr, district Surat, 

oe under the presidentship of Shriyut Haribhai Kun- 
—" (66), loth varji Desai, to express satisfaction at the acquittal 

of Babu Arabindo Ghose. Resolutions were passed 
congratulating the Babu on his release and thanking Government for the 
same and requesting them to mitigate the sentence passed on Barindro Ghose 
and others. 


90. The Mahrdtta and the Sdnj Vartaman publish the following letter 
addressed to them by Babu Arabindo Ghose.—“ Will 

‘Publication of Ara- you kindly allow me to express through your columns 
bindo Ghose’s publicletter my deep sense of gratitude to all who have helped 
pe nc 9) 03rd Mav: me in my hour of trial? Of the innumerable friends, 
Scinj Vart whe (36) 197% known and unknown, who have contributed each his 
May. mite to swell my defence fund it is impossible for 
me now even to learn the names, and I must ask 

them to accept this public expression of my feeling in place of a private 
sratitude. Since my acquittal many telegrams and letters of congratulations 
have reached me and they are too numerous for me to reply to them 
individually. The love which my countrymen have heaped on me in return 
for the little I have been able to do for them amply repays any apparent 
trouble or misfortune my public activity may have brought on me. I attribute 
my escape to no human agency, but first of all to the protection of the 


Mother of us all who has never been-absent from me but always held me in’ 


Her arms and shielded me from grief and disaster, and secondarily to the 
prayers of thousands which have been going up to Her on my behalf ever since 
I was arrested. If itis the love of my country which led me into danger, 
it is also the love of my countrymen which has brought me safe through it.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 27th May 1909. 


*Reported in advance. 
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y ecial Department, information as to any local complaint which 4nnears 


) cali TOP notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what « 
ne taken; and, if the facts allered are incorrect. what is bejieved 
Olipiu oO: the report and what the correct facts are. 
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" Alleged assault b by a European on Indian students in — Sitid) 
, Cantonment . .... eo. ee 
: cae, cause of a heavy rise in the price of building earth i in Hydera- 
(-—) pon es ; ; 42 


Complaint. about the working of the Jémréo Canat se ee 
Volunteering in India: All sects have equal rights to the privilege of— . 33 


Municipalities— | | 


| ¥ a hee Are the Municipalities a boon to the mofussi towns ? . ek ae 
ay - Complaint about scarcity of drinking water at Harnai (Ratnégiri) oe, 
ee | | ak Fires 1 In Broach city @ * * ® e ® ® * 2 6 = 46 


Native States— Beene 


Se Comments on order of His Highness the Jam of Jamnagar calling ae , 
ee his subjects to give honour to his late Vazier 

ey Commerits on the sentence passed.on:a subject of His Highness the Jam 
eae ‘@idémamegaronachargeoftresson . . + «© + «© 


e Intelligence extracted from the Press— . See 
ae Advertisement of ‘Bepin Chandra Pal’s Londos lectures to be published in 


oe. ~ Bombay eta Me eo ee 2 
Conference of the Kolis ‘of Olpad (Surat) dee tet So ie) eee Se ee | 
de Report of a swadeshi meeting at Ahmedabad . .. (i iiccerc4 aa 
: | Temperance: Account of a— meeting at Surat. . -« +. »« . ws 
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EIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 8 =) ss 


. 
¥ 


; r 4 ’ | | Aig : by; a 
: _ (As 2té stood on the Ist April 1909.) pcs eee ) Te 
bolls . | oat ‘ : a 
| | Sag 
a No. | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. _ Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
: ENGLISH. | 


1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay ... ..| Weekly... ...| J. d. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... = «. 300 


2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-} Poona __... ..-| Daily oe se DOSCPh Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... ses 600 
can Herald. : 


8 |Hastand West ... ....Bombay ... ...|Monthly ... _ ...’ Behr4mji Merwdnji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi;| 1,000 
55. 


4 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. a ...| Weekly... ...| KAm&kshi Natardjan B.A.,, ; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brabman) ; 41. 


5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. des ick vee =- eee; Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. 5 


6 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ie ...| Monthly ... i John Wallace, C. E. ; Englishman ; 50. al 6 


: : | 
7 | Karachi Chronicle ose] ERBFACRA ae ...| Weekly... ..., Chainrai Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 500 : | 
g | Kdthidwar Times ... ose] EOAJKOG one ...| Daily wee = eee, DAMNAdas = Mahashankar Buch; Hindu 200 | 4 

(Lohana) ; 28. 
9 | Mahratta Ses ...| Poona ie ...| Weekly... ...| Krishnéji Prabhékar Khddilkar, B.A.;} 1,000 


Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 36. 


10 | Muslim Herald _... .--| Bombay... »--| Daily ase ..-, Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 


Muhammadan ; 35. 


a ee 


11 | Oriental Review ... evel Do. ws | Weekly = «a ...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 one 700 


12 | Phoenix tie ‘ion ...| Karachi... sid Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 5... 350 
| Poona Observer and Civil} Poona ae .-| Daily ‘ea ...| KAawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ‘a aa 400 
and Military Gazette. 


14 | Purity Servant... .--| Bombay... .-| Monthly . .| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni; Chitpavan Brah- 250 
| man ; 32. 
15 , Railway Times ... oan - DOs se ee-| Weekly... ... John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 .... 1,200 


ik ede Meld | 


1 62> A gt IRN cl em areata «AT, tk SP bg Ths 


Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44... we 500 


17 | Sind Journal bis ...| Hyderabad oe| Do. a ace} ree Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
(Anil) 5 42. 
18 Sind Times - ... ...|Karéchi ... _..| Bi-weekly ... ... Khénchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil); 41.... 200 
| ANGLO-GusJARA’TI. | 
| | | 
19 | | Altbéx-e- Soudagar ..-| bombay... ee-| Daily nee oe Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...! 1,500 
| 


20 por oo: oe Sarat me ---| Weekly... ...| Bai Manek, wife of Dinshé4h Pestonji Gha- 500 
diali; Parsi ; 30. ) 
“Anya Prakash... ---/ Bombay... wat De, ee ...| Maganlal Rajaram Vyas; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 

min); 41. 


22 Broach Mitra... ---| Broach... s+| Do. is ...| Trikaml4l] Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 375 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 


23 Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad sok “a ...| Narotamdas Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu) 1,000 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
24 | Deshi Mitrs --  «ee| Surat ooo = oe} = Do, om ...| Maganlal Kikd4bhai; Hindu (Shr4wak Ba-; 1,400 | 
nia) ; 37. 
25 |Gujarati ... .:  ¢.| Bombay .. «| Do, ws asl _Ichchhér4m Surajram Desti ; Hindu (Surti}) 8,500 
i Bania) ; 55. | 
96 | Gujarat Mitra =... ..-| Surat ry | Do. ry ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... ewe 700 “a 
27 Gujarati Punch ... -++| Ahmedabad eo-| Do. os ...| Somal4l Mangald4s Shah; Hindu (Mesri} 2,800 x 
| Be : Bania) ; 31. , peer “ i 


98|Hindi Punch... «| Bombay... ..| Do... ws] Bavjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi; 60°...) 800 soe 
29 | Jém-e-Jamshed .. «| Do. + oe] Daily =... —— «| Pirozshdh Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A., ; Parsi; 4,400 


ete 
30 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... «| Do. nce» -onel WOOMKIV. 000%. ges ji Cawasji Mehta ; ‘Parsi ; 60... «| 2,000. he oe 
$1 | Kdthidwdr News .. -| Rajkot we seel ae yore op Jamnshedi Frémji ; Pérsi; 44 * oes ke ~ 900° ‘ 7 1 aa 
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Ne ay at ee 


Pee ane! wecctaged mes sae 
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48 


49. 


Native Opinion 
Rashtramat 
Subodh Patrika 


Sardesdi Vijaya 


Echo 
O Anglo-Lusitano... 


see 


ANGLO-SImNDI. 
Al-Haq _... 
Larkana Gazette ... 
Musafir 


AT | ow | 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE.’ 


Sind: Patrika be 

Sind Shewak ... 
ANnGLO-TELEGU. 

Andhra Patrika ... 

EnauisH, Mara’rHt AND 
GusaRA TI. 
Baroda Vatsal ... 
Hind Vijayi—... 


Eneuise, PorTuGurse 
aN CONncANTM. 


e 
° 
© 


Baroda _.... sai 
Surat goat a> eee 


Bombay ... aa 
Poona ie one 
Do. aa ui 
Bombay ... ies 
Do. sv ted 
Do. oe ans 
Do. ‘i ad 
Sawantvadi — 
Bombay ... asi 
Do. sae ae 
Karachi (Sind) ... 
Larkana (Sind) ... 


Karachi (Sind)... 
Larkana (Sind) 


Naushahro Feroze 
(Hyderabad, Sind). 


Sukkur (Sind) _... 
Karachi (Sind)... 
Bombay ...  ... 
Baroda... saa 
Bombay ...  «.. 


Weekly _... 
Weekly... 
Do. +40 
Do. ji 
Do. be 
Do, eee 
Do. iis 
Weekly... 
Weekly ~... 
Do. _ 
Weekly... 
Daily eee 


Jamnadas Mahashanker; Hindu (Nagar) ; . 
Jehéngir Sordbji Toleydrkhén ; Parsi; 94... 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Brdh- 
man); 81. . | 
Byramji Furdonji Marzban ; Parsi ; 70 


Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vatcha-Ghandhi ; 


Parsi ; 43. 


Méneklél Ambérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 
Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. J. E. Abbott 


(1) Natesh Appdéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. do. 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Damodar Séavldardm 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 


Sitaram Keshav Damle, 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 82. 


B.A., Ll.B.: 


Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras-| 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


Pandurang Balkrishna 


Dadkar ; (Goud 
Brahman) ; 35. 


J. C. F. D’Souza ; Goanese ieee 


Jieandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkh4n Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 


Premchand Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 

24, 
Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 
Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil); 23... 


Tolaram Menghraj 


Virumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurseja); 35... 
Jamatma] Lalchand ; 37... mae ae 


Kashinath Nageshwar Rao; (Madrasi Bréh- 
man) ; 40. 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Dahyabhai Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41. 


i 


R. Naronha ; Portuguese ; 35 ; 


Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad ; 
dan (Memon); 45, een 


pad 
ro 
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Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
eer omen | ~ | _ oa om : oe 
Gusara’tI—continued. | 
61 | Bharat Vijaya... a Baroda... ooo] Weekly see ——— (Audich TolAkia} eo 
r4hman) ; 28. 
62 | Bombay Samachar --| Bombay ... »-| Daily eee a > Ty as Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
| rsi ; 41, \ 
683 | Broach Samachar ..| Broach ... «| Weekly ..._—««. Ardeshir Dinsha Gaéndhi ; Parsi ; 58 ...| 400 
64 | Cutch-Kesari ve ..-| Bombay... soot DOs ot »+-| Damii ‘ak Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal) 1,500 
3 Bania) ; 33. 
§5 | Din Mani ... oes | Broach 4... = «| ~“Do, oe ...| Nathalal Rangildas (Bania). 200 
| | 
66 | Gujarat... re ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...} Do. eve eee Bh orang Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
Bania) ; 23. 
67 | Hind Swardjya ... ...| Bombay ... “a es ie | Harakl4l Javerchand Shah Shrawak;| 1,000 
(Bania) ; 22. * 
68 | Hind Swardjya_... o Surat eee cool D0, ee .».| Chunila4l Mulji Shah; Hindu (Khadaith} 2,500 
Bania) ; 25. 
69 | Islam Gazette... ...| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. sos ...| Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
70 | Jain Vijaya ‘we soc] DOUROEY se aot Oe et .«-| Mohunlél Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shrimalij 1,000 
| Bania) ; 27. 
71 | Kaira Times ius ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. ia .«.| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shrivak Bania) ; 300 
28. 
72 | Kaira Vartaman ... .-| Kaira yes 26 Do, eee ...| Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 
06. } 
73 | Kathidwdr and Mahi) Sadra ‘se soot D0, ae .»-| Motil4l Chhotala4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. . Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
74 | Kéthidwar Samachar _...| Ahmedabad iis] DOs sie ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
75 | Khabardar ee ...| Bombay... aa DO ode ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
76 | Loka Mitra iv wit DDS 7“ .«-| Bi-weekly ... ..»| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 4). 
77 | Navsari Patrika ... sos] DUAVOREA: <i .-| Weekly... »--| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
78 | Navsari Prakash ... ‘uj A ‘ie | Do. 200 ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 
79 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad ‘el Ms er .».| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 950 
80 | Praja Mitra ove ee Karachi... — ...| Bi-Weekly... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. . 
81 | Praja Pokar oe = wee Surat ia ek ea .».| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 _... es 475 
82 | Raéjasth4n and Tfdian; Ahmedabad jot Oe. ee ...| Hirdlél Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shriméli} 1,500 
Advertiser. : Bania) ; 28. 
83 | Samalochak ‘as son] SROURDEY tee eoe| 1 ri- Monthly ...| Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hindo (Gujarati 500 
Brahmin) ; 43. 
84 | Sami Sanj... ose Do. ove vee| Daily nae ...| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A.; Parsi;} 1,600 
33. 
85 | Satya Vakta op Do. iad ---| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal MHarivithalda4s; Hindu (Das 550 
| Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 
86 | Shakti vee vee -+-| Surat vee --| Weakly... ...| Manvantrai Madanrai Rafi; Hindu) 1,200 
| (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 
87 | Shri Saydii Gazette .--| Baroda... evel - Do. a “a Maganlal Bhawnagri ; Madh Bania; 40 ...} 1,000 
gS | Surat Akhbar... Do. eo ee vse eee] Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 ia 800 
89 | Swadesh Mitra... | Karachi... <i oh rm ...| Devkaran Devyji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 800 
99 | Vande Mataram ... as-|- BBALOGR eee ra ae XS as ...| Nanalal Chhotalal Shroff; Hindu (Bania) ; 900 
25. 
91 | Vasant... vee ...| Ahmedabad ---| Monthly ... ...| A‘Ynandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
: LL.B.; Hindu. 
HInpI. 
92 | Bharat... “a ...| Bombay ... | Weekly ...| Gauri shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400. 
30. 
93 |Shri Dnyansagar Sama-| Do. ‘ioe -+-| Fortnightly ...| Janakprasdd Laboor4m; Hindu (Kanya- 300 
char. kubja Brdhman) ; 31. , 
94 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Do. ...  ...] Weekly... __...| Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Bradhmin) ;} 6,200 
char. 40, 
_ _KANARESE. 
95 | Digvijaya ... aa .--| Gadag (Dharwar) ...| Weekly... ...| Shankrapa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
: (Devang) ; 40. | 
96 | Kannad Kesari ... _«..| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. ww. eee| Bindu “Nérdyan Mutalik Desai; Hindu] 1,C00 
_ (Vaishnav Bréhman) ; 36. 
97 , Karnétak | Patri and| Dharwar ... Por eee ts 4 oii ...| K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 600 
Chandrodayi. man); 25. 
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107 


108 


Bhagwa Zenda 


Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant 
Chandroday& 
Ohikitsak ... 


Dharma =... 

Dharwar Vritt 
Dinbandhu os 
Dnyan Chakshu ... 
Dnyan Sagar 
Hindu Punch 


Itihas Sangraha ... 
Jagaddidarsh 
Jagad Vritt 


Kalpataru . 


Ramgir Baméshéy 


Khabardar 


Khdndesh Vaibhav 
Madbukar... = sn 
Mahérashtra Vritt 


we 


Khandesh Samachar 


ees 


ees 


ed 


Dhulia (West Khin- 


Ratndgiri ... 


Wai (Satara) 


desh). 


Poona 


% 


Wai (Satéra) —... 


Belgaum ... 


Chikodi (Belgaum) 


Chiplun 
giri). 


(Ratna- 


Belgaum ... 


Dharwar 


Bombay 


~ 


Poona 
Kolhapur 
Thana 
Ahmednagar 
Bombay 


Bombay 


Poona 
Sholapur 
Bombay 


eee & 
eee 
eee 


Poons 


Do. 


Belgaum 


Parola (Hast Khan- 
desh). 


Dhulia (West Khin- 
desh). 

Kumtha (Kanara) 

Satdra 

Wai (Satara) 


Do.’ 


Weekly 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


sion | Weekly 


Weekly. 
in Modi 


ters 


eeee 


(Printed 
charac- 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 
Do. 


Published thrice a 
month. 


Monthly 


eee 


mio Max -. Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 


Keulingii Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brdhman). 


Guroréo Raghavendra Mamdépur ; : 
(Deshasth Brihman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Rampraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44. : 


Hindu 


Dhondo Kashindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 26. 


Damodar Laxman Upasani ; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


Hari Dharmdrd4j Gdéndhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
$1, 

Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hari Bhikéji SA4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44, 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 


(ChitpAwan Bréhman) ; 42. 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 44. | 


(1) Abdéji Raémchandra Savant; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 48. | 


Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 
Brahman); 45. 
oR. Shéhane : 
man) ; 33. 

Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) 


Hindu (Karhéda Brdh-, 
25... 


Wéman Govind Sépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 


oes 


Brahman) ; 44, 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu iad 

Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 42. 
Dattatriya Balvant Paédrasnis; 
(Deskasth Brdhman) ; 40. 

Kashinath Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

F, F.Gordan & Co. 


Hindu 
(Chit. 


Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 26. | 

Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth; 
Brdhman); 51. 

Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) : 34. 

Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman) ; 41. 


Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A.; 
Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 36. 

Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 21. 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Yadav Balkrishna jUpdsani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 42. 

Laxman Baburao Hegde ; ; Hindu (Gowd 
Saraswat) ; 52. 

Janaérdhan Nardyan Kulkarni ; Hind 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 82. 

Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 
tha) ; 24. 


eee 


Démodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brakman) ; 29. 
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100 
150 
800 


1,500 
450 
1,400 
450 
300 
8,000 
1,000 
500 
500 
10,000 


© 
© 


100 


wo ee 
per TY 


Name, caste and ago af Baitor, 


163 
164 
165 


166 
167 


Mumbai Vaibhay 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu 


Nasik Vritt 


Nydya Sindhu 


Paisa Fund 


Pandhari Mitri 


Prabhat... 


Prabodh Chandrika 


Pragati... 
Prakash ... 
Pratod ... 
Pudhari_ ... 
Rashtramukh 
Samalochak 
Satyi Shodhak 
Shivaji Vijaya 


Sholapur Samachar 


Shri Sayaji Vijay 


Shri Saraswati Mandir 


Shri Shahu 
Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak ... 


Sumant ... 


Vande Mataram 
Vichari ... 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasar... 
Vyaparil ... 


Warkari ... 


SINDz. 
A'ftab-i-Sind 
Khairkhah 


Prabhat ... | 
Sind Sudhér 


Sind Kesari 


ip '* 
Sa gs 


eee, 


Pee 


Bombay ... 


Poona sal 


Nasik ene 
Ahmednagar 
Bombay ... 


Pandharpur (Shola- 


pur). 


Dhulia (West Khan- 


desh). 


Jalgaon (Hast Khan- 


desh), 
Kolhapur ... 


Satara is 


Islampur (Satara)... 


Baroda... 
Mahad (Kolaba) 
Hubli (Dharwar) 
Ratnagiri ... 
Sholapur ... 


Do. ve 
Bombay ... 
Do. ain 


Satara tee 


° ts Do. eee 


Pen (Koldaba) 
Poona ee 


Karad (Satdra) 


Poona i 
Karwar (Kanara) 


Bombay ... 


Wai (Satara) 


Poona oe 


eee 


ee. 


Pandharpur (Shola- 


pur). 


Sukkur (Sind) 
Larkhana (Sind) 


~ 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 


Karachi (Sind) 
Shikarpur (Sind) 


Daily vt 
Weekly... 
ne 
Do. sae 
Do. ove 


Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. os 
Do. ee 
Do. sv 
Do. ess 


Thrice a month 


Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. vi 
Do. nea 
Do. eos 


Monthly ... 


Weekly... 
Do. “a 
Do. nee 
Do. me 
Do. nee 
Do. ‘sn 


Thrice a month 


Monthly ... 
Weekly ... 
Do. ae 
Fortnightly 
Weekly... 
Do. _ 


Bi-weekly ... 
Weekly... 


- 


ote 


J iii 


.|Vaman Hari Dhavle; 


Keshav Purushottam Mchendale ; (Hindu 
‘ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 39. 


Do. do. sai 


Ramchandra © Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Rangnath Vishnu Kéle ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Brahman) ; 24 


Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman) ; 34. 7 

Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 


Govind Sakh4r4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35 


.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 44. 
Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 
Jain) ; age 45, 
Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 33. 
Wasudev Damodar Mundale; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Braéhman) ; 30. 
Vasudev Purshottam Sathe ; 
shani Bréhman) ; 82. 


Hindu (Puncham 


Hindu (Dak- 


.| Balkrishna Raoji Paélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 


hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
Trimbak Gurunath Kéle ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 
Shridhar Hari Limaye ; 
Braéhman) ; 27. 
Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50 


Hindu (Chitpawan 
Hindu 


..(Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager being Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
Mahadev Kcshay Kale; 

wan Brahman) ; 40. 


Hindu (Chitpa- 


Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale ; 
(Chitpa4wan Bréhman). 


Hindu 


.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 


wan Brahman) ; 50. 


.| Vind4yak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu 


(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 41. 

Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 
man ; 35. 

Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit- 
piwan Brdhman); 32. 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 

(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni ... 

(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 

Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 49. 


.| Nana Daédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 35. 


‘Shd4ms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 

Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; 
(Khatri) ; 35. 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 


Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


43, 


Hindu 


Cheléram Ménghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
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|: Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 


n; 50. 
we] Do. ws. sve] Munsh} Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig;| 1,000 - 
me. | Re ste of Canpore ; 40, 
oe ua wd Do. «> eee] Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 500 
Bee | Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Do. sual Dow ss eue{ Dawood Ali; Muhammadan; 86... | one 
iio weet DALY .«» eee] Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 7 


| Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 300° 
iedu Daily sia a ve Do. pel’ Gent AO. ove .»»| Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad; Khoja;|) 1,000: 
“he 83. 


. > 


“Gosana'tt axp Hinvr. : 


’ 


Jain = ase ~—Ssvwe~Ssisee| BOMMDAY ... ~~—«w«..| Weekly ... _—....| Bh&gubhdéi Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu; 2,600 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Pee ee ce cecal |. DO; .«- ee Monthly ... — ...| Gopdldd4s Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,000 
: 88. 3 : 


Mara’rut anD KA’NARESE . 


Chandrika ... eve »-| Dagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly _... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Brahman) ; 35. 


% , 


Wotes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
. printed in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


je. nae ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as thatj{adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (4 [ or @) is the last letter of a word,. 


the accent is left out, and the short a (3{ = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when thé short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in, Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate chat it is short, thus—¢@ 


‘ : : _D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper @od periodical as furnished by the: 
ee proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. ? 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, — 


No, 1(a) Anglo-Indian Empire (English) ; Weekly ; Charles Palmer, 
No, 8(a) Elphinstonian (English) ; Quarterly, 
No. 15(a) St. Xavier’s College Magazine (English) ; Quarterly, 
No, 15(b) Students Brotherhood Quarterly (English) ; Quarterly, 
No. 18(a) Swar4j (English) ; Fortnightly ; Bepin Chandra Pal, London. 
No. 48 has ceased to be published. 
No. 48(a) O Goano. 
No. 57 has ceased to be published from 23rd May 1909. 
No. 63(a) Buddhi Prakash (Gujarati) ; Monthly. 
The present editor of No. 67 is Purshottum M. Pandit; Hindu. 
No. 68 has ceased to be published, 
No. 119(a) Jagamitra (Marathi) ; Monthly ; Krishn4ji Narhar Ponkshe, Poona, 
No. 143 has ceased to be published, 
No. 158 (a) Vinod (Marathi) ; Fortnightly; Belgaum ; Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni, Shéhpur, 
No. 162(a) Sunrita VAdini (Sanskrit); Weekly ; Appdsharma Rashivadekar, 
, No. 170(a) Kashful Akhbér (Urdu). 
No. 170(b) Mufid-e-Rozgdr (Urdu) ; Weekly ; Hazi Mahmood Hussain, 
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“Politics ‘and. the Public Administra Som. 


1. Notwithatending all the concessions made to the educated classes, 
Muhammadan as well as Hindu, the new Imperia- 
wp, Celebration of ‘th © istic idea does not seem to have made any fresh 
Th dian Sp ectator (5), Progress among them...,.<<... It is just possible that 
29th May. the high appointments and other concessions granted 
by the present Government have made more persons 
than before feel that they should be thankful for being British citizens. But 
the diffusion of that sentiment has not shown itself in connection with the 
Empire Day celebration. Without disparagement of the intelligent, amiable 
and leading citizens who took part in the celebration this year—citizens whose 
example deserves to be followed all over the country—we may yet state that 
they would have been imperialists, concessions or no concessions. Possibly 
those who have been busy discussing the concessions, and protesting how 
highly they value them, and how effectually they averted a mutiny, will in 
future years express more openly their genuine appreciation of the idea of 
being included in the British Empire.......... But the present time may not 
be opportune for an open and enthusiastic avowal of an idea so dearly loved by 
an unpopular Viceroy. His successor, at any rate, seems to have realised the 
inexpediency of forcing the imperialistic cult upon the people: even the Royal 
Message of November last was not made an occasion for popularising that 
cult. The tide in the affairs of imperialism may rise some months hence. So 
far two Indians have been appointed on the Secretary of State’s Council, and 
one on the Executive Council of the Viceroy. Let other appointments be 
also accomplished facts, and the Legislative Councils be actually enlarged. 
Next year, perhaps, the Empire Day celebration will be more popular. Why 
be in @ hurry ?” 


*2Z. “The Empire Day finds no satisfactory response among the Indians 
for two very good and cogent reasons. Jirstly, 
Kaiser-i-Hind (30), ecause it is asked, why the British above all other 
30th May, Eng. cols. nations of the world, should indulge in such gushing 
and effusive sentimentality about it when they them- 
selves acknowledge their freezing phlegmatic character.......... It is also 
asked whether they have not times out of number brushed aside all 
sentimentality from the Indians. Not to refer to other instances, 
take only the latest touching the partition of Bengal. Have they not all 
along pooh-poohed it AS SO much ‘sentiment’ ?......... Surely, if, as the 
ardent advocates of “Empire Day’ are intent on persuading Indians, 
sentiment is everything and must be sedulously cherished, why have the 
rulers of the British Indian Empire hitherto refused to respect the sentiment of 
more than one-third of the population of British India, the population which, 
apart from its numbers, has been recognised as the most intellectual of all the 
races there ?......... Leaving alone sentimentality, may it be asked whether 
there can be any genuine response to ‘ Hmpire Day ’ in India from the point of 
view of politics?......... An ‘Empire Day’ celebration in which the Indian 
honestly feels that he cannot be a conscientious participator, because he has 
never been given the full rights and privileges of a citizen of the British Empire, 
is not one which can ever be promoted inthis country. Make the Indian feel 
that he is a full-fledged British citizen, and ‘Empire Day’ will be a living 
reality, not the sickly phantom that it is to-day.” ~ 


*3. “The Times of India, the organ of jingo Imperialism on this side 
Peake Bondia _(d) of India, regrets the fact that the Britishers in 
30th May Zag,-cole—— Bombay did nothing in the way of celebrating the 
re Empire Day, and extols the handful of Hindus who 
mustered: at a temple for their praiseworthy loyalty in observing the day 
with suitable éclat. We do not know the exact strength of the meeting, but 
we may say this much without offence, that except two or three all are 
unknown to fame........... AS loyal subjects of the Empire we have every 


motive to wish for the stability of the British rule in India, and we. furthe. 


think it the bounden duty of every one of us to assist Government actively 
in securing this object. There is, however, not much in aur present state tu 
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these boons, but the fact is undeniable that we are notin any practical 
‘sense citizens of the British Empire. While Indiais an open field to 
every white subject of the British Empire, some of India’s bravest sons, 
like Mr. Gandhi and his comrades, were, at the very moment when the good 
folks of Bombay were singing praises in honour of the Empire Day, eating the 
jail bread provided in the prisons of the Transvaal. In British Columbia, our 
countrymen are hunted out, because they compete with white men in the 
open market, The Australians will not allow a ship manned by Indian 
Lascars to touch their shores. In the face of these and many more ugly facts 
that can be mentioned, is it possible for any self-respecting Indian to join 
these Imperial festivals ?......... In their own country, Indians have been 
excluded from the higher posts of the administration, and this for no 
reason that can stand an impartial scrutiny.......... When Indians will 
realise that they have got the full rights of British citizenship and that 
their own countrymen are admitted to most of the responsible posts in the 
administration of theirown country, it will be time for them to think of taking 
part in such celebrations. At present,as far as the higher administrative posts 
are concerned, they are aliens in their own country, and cannot bring them- 
selves to join such artificial rejoicings,”’ 


4. “The Secretary of State’s despatch about the Indian Medical Service 
has been received with warm approval in native. 
Comments on _ the gircles, and we should not be surprised if it is looked 
Pesta ty of State's noon asa charter of their rights by the members 
espatch respecting the . : 
recruitment of . Civil] Of the medical profession generally........... The 
Medical Officers in India, monopoly of filling all the important and lucrative 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (29), posts in civil employ allowed to the Indian Medical 
95th May, Eng. cols.; Service, at times in defiance of every consideration 
Indu _ Prakdsh (42), of efficiency and public interest, has been carried to 
Das a ert the verge of becoming an abuse; and it is not a 
28th May. day too early that an attempt has been made to 
mend matters. Fears are entertained in some well- 
informed quarters that the despatch of the Secretary of State will remain 
for long merely the expression of a pious opinion, and that no imme- 
diate improvement is likely. Certain passages of the despatch, indeed, 
support that view, but those of us who have marked the sincere desire for 
reform manifested by the Government of Lord Minto and the provincial 
administrations, may well take a more hopeful view of the possibilities of the 
fulfilment of this new character........... It is not necessary here ‘to dilate 
on the evil system of reserving all the important posts in civil hospitals and 
medical colleges for men of the Indian Medical Service. The monopoly 
has interfered with the efficiency of the hospitals and with the prospects of the 
students resorting to the colleges.......... It has been argued that the 
taking away from them of the monopoly the Indian Medical Service 
men have hitherto enjoyed in the matter of filling high civil appointments, 
will tend to deprive the Service of its attractions and may ultimately 
lead to a difficulty in recruitment. It is to be wished that such an argu- 
ment had never been employed, for it only emphasises the viciousness of 
the system hitherto in vogue. Government should fill every.-available post 
with the best. men procurable in the profession and not undermine the 
efficiency of the Service for the sake of finding employment for any particular 
class of men. Our large civil hospitals and colleges, as for instance, the 
Sir Jamshetjee Hospital and the Grant Medical College, are so many trusts in 
the hands of the Government........... If merely for the sake of reservin 
valuable prizes for the I. M. S.menand thus keeping the Service attractive the 
efficiency of these institutions is to be ignored, what becomes of that trust ? 
Undoubtedly public exigencies are a great consideration, but indefinitely to 
subordinate every consideration of public justice, public efficiency’ and public 


13 


: & 
interest to considerations of expediency 4i is a policy fraught with peril and | 
danger too great and serious to be ignored, and sure to meet with a retribu- i 
tion which can never be contemplated with. equanimity.” [The Indu 
Prakdsh and the Dnydn Prakdsh write in a somewhat similar strain. | 


5. Among the steps Lord Morley has been taking to remove the 
: ee injustice done to Indians in contravention of the 
Bombay Samachar (62), Queen’s pledges, may be mentioned his desire to 
seo ‘ou, 3 Pag I ‘ oT reform the Indian Medical Department and to throw 
bdr-e-Souddgar (19), 24th Pen its doors to deserving Indians. The existing 
May. ; system of recruiting men for the department has caused 
immense mischief besides the neglect of the country’s 
needs of more fully equipped medical schools and laboratories. Certain 
appointments having been set apart for members of the Indian Medical 
Service, it has been seriously apprehended that the establishment of more 
Medical Schools and Colleges would necessitate the employment of more 
I. M. 8.’s adding to the already enormous medical charges. To avert any such 
contingency Government have turned a cold shoulder to any proposal leading 
to the establishment of a new medical college. This course has naturally | 
resulted in the depletion of competent medical aid in the country and 
frequently led to the importation of professional experts from England. © HE ee 
This had attracted Lord Morley’s attention, and since August 1907 the Nh eed 
| 


areal 


Secretary of State was in correspondence with the Government in India. 
As in other matters, the Government of India heartily took up Lord 
Morley’s suggestions, and as a result of their deliberations have expressed 
their opinion that certain appointments now held by the members of the 
Indian Medical Service could conveniently be set apart for competent medical Hb 
men, whether Indian, European or Kurasian. Lord Morley with the concur- 1 ee 

Ue 


¢ 


rence of Lord Minto has accordingly decided that a third of the appointments 
now held by the I. M. S. should, as vacancies. occur, be filled by 
qualified Indians. The manner in which these appointments are to be 
filled up leaves no doubt that the good intentions of the liberal State 
Secretary would be fully translated into action at no distant date. Again, it 
is satisfactory to note that Government have acknowledged the need of th 
improving the existing medical colleges and adding to their number. In this he 

connection, so far as the Bombay Presidency is concerned, the need of one Whe 
more medical college has been amply proved, and it is the duty of the existing 
representative bodies to approach Government with a request to carry out ie 
this much needed reform. at an early date. [The Sdnj Vartamdn in re- 
iterating the comments made by the Bombay Samdchdr welcomes the reform 
and expresses a hope that the doors of public service so far as other depart- 
ments are concerned will be thrown open to Indians in the near future. The 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar, however, expresses a doubt whether the appointments set 
apart for the Indians will be really given to them at the cost of the i.M.S. and Re 
consequently suggests the creation of a separate independent medical Hi. 
service for the Indians having no connection whatever with the I.M.S.| | 


*6§6, “It appears that Lord Morley was struck as early as 1907 with the ne 
unfairness of a system which, as at present constitu- Te 
ted, opens no prospect of advancement to the best of wih 
Indian medical graduates....... ... Lord Morley has i) I 

done well to insist that no further increase on the civil side of the service | aes, 
should be allowed and that no appointment must be made in succession when 
a new civil appointment has fallen vacant, involving an addition to the cadre eon | 


Gujardti (25), 30th May, 
Eng. cols. 


ay 


of the Indian Medical Service. It remains to be seen how far, this emphatic 
recommendation is going to be observed in practice. The Government of 
India have arrived at certain conclusions regarding the conditions subject to 
which steps can be taken to encourage the growth of an independent medical 
service in India, as distinct from the Indian Medical Service. The limi- 
tations proposed are so many that it is doubtful if there will be any genuine 
reform of the anomalous, artificial and unjust system that has hitherto prevail- | 
ed effectually and stopped the progress of our medical men in various directions. 
We decline to admit that Japanese medical students are morally and 
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“vam as being most imperative.” 
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“ “ Correspondence ‘+ iuet betn published which‘ had passed 

between the Secretary of State and the Government 
Parsi 8), 30th May, of India on the subject of measures to promote the 
ane: cols. _° growth of the ‘independent medical profession in 
India.’ The Government of India practically give 


away their case, as against a substantial reduction in the number of I. MES. 


officers in Civil employ, when they admit that as things stand at present, 
‘about one-third of the officers holding civil posts could not be spared for 
military duty, even in the event of an emergency so grave as to require 
a general mobilisation of the army in India.’ ‘These are electric times, 
and asparkin a moment developes into a furious conflagration. Does it 
stand to reason, therefore, that there should have so long existed, and 
should still continue to exist, such a state of things? It simply proves 
that this arrangement has been merely in the nature of a makeshift, 
and that the time has now come so to organise the Civil Medical Ser- 
‘vice as to make it unnecessary for even a single unit of the I. M.S. to 
be detached from his legitimate field of action......... The Government 
of. India think * that certain administrative posts must continue to be. 
held by senior members of the I. M. Service, including some of the important 


“Civil Surgeoncies, Superintendencies of Lunatic Asylums, appointments in 


the Assay Department, the Chemical Analyser’s Department and about half 
the professional « (professorial ?) appointments in the various medical 
colleges. We readily accept the first portion of the foregoing claim. For 
we cannot possibly imagine even a prodigy of the ‘independent Medical 
Service ’ acting as Surgeon-General in any of the Presidencies. But as for 
the penultimate and last claims, we humbly take leave to question their 
pertinence. Surely;a member of the ‘independent medical profession’, a 
child of the soil, will be better able to take charge of a Lunatic Asylum, to 
understand the language, whims, moods and idiosyncrasies of its unfortunate 
denizens than a youthful or even a veteran soember of the Indian Medical 
Service? As for the Chemical Analyser’s Department, can it for one 
moment be maintained that men like Drs. Bose, Ray, Rao, Surveyor and 
Professor Gajjar are not fully qualified to take charge of it? As for the 
* professional (professorial ?) appointments in the various medical colleges,’ 
that bids fair to be the most debatable plank in the contemplated platform of 
reform in the Indian Medical Service. We should, therefore, rather post- 
pone a consideration of that item till our next issue.” 


*8. “The publication of the correspondence on the subject of the Indian 
Medical Service that passed recently between the 

Gujardt Mitra (26), Government of India and the Secretary of State must. 
30th May, Eng. cols. have come as a surprise to many as it lacked sound 
and careful thought and expert guidance necessary for 

the consideration of so important a subject. The correspondence in question 
will fall far short of satisfying the aspirations of either the Indian Medical 
Service or that large and growing class of Indians in the Subordinate Civil 
Medical Service-or pursuing their independent profession........... We are 
struck with the indifference of Government towards that particularly 
useful subordinate Medical Service the members: whereof as 2 rule are 
trained men of merit and capacity, and who have proved their fitness in a 
‘striking way in whatever sphere of duty they are placed by Government. We 
trust Government will consider first the claims of these men rather than 
venture on the doubtful course of employing private practitioners. The 
re-organisation Of the subordinate Civil Medical Service, or the creation of a 
Civil Medical Service as distinct from a Military Service, i is called for, in our 
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9. “ The Benchers of the Inner Temple have recently disbarred Mr. 
ah Shydmji Krishnavarma and the Benchers of Gray’s 
Adverse comments on Inn are delaying the call to the Bar of Mr, Savarkar tt 
the alleged delay of the an@Mr. Sinha. The latter have not yet taken any _ H 


Benchers of Gray’s Inn in 
calling to the Bar two definite step; but the disbarring of Mr. Shyamji and 


Indian students in Eng- the delay in calling the two young gentlemen, both 


land. spring probably from the same motive, and it is 
- Rdshtramat (44), 29th scarcely dignified for these institutions of such great 
May, Eng. cols. reputation to busy themselves with the imaginary 


seditious propaganda.in India. In his letter to the 
Times Mr. Shydémji points out that people who fought against the British. 
Government in the Boer War have not been disbarred, whereas a man who 
merely advocated the independence of his country is visited with punishment 
by a body which is supposed to shape the judicial mind of the Empire. 
Whatever difference of opinion may exist regarding the opinions and methods 
of Mr. Shydmji, that cannot be any justification for disbarring him without 
so much as a definite charge against him.......... If the action of the 
Benchers of the Inner Temple in disbarring Mr. Shyamji is unjust, that of the 
Benchers of Gray’s Inn in delaying the calls of Messrs. Savarkar and Sinha 
is still more so. Against these two Indian students no charge lfas_ been 
preferred and they have not been told why their call is delayed. Their 
supposed connection with the imaginary seditious movement in India is” 
suggested by the papers as the cause of the delay ; this is nothing more than an 
irresponsible hint. If such famous institutions asthe Temples and Inns are 
induced to take serious action on mere vague suppositions, then the days of 
English justice are truly numbered, and we must prepare ourselves for an 
era of lawlessness and injustice. It is, however, suggested that Messrs. Ae 
Savarkar and Sinha may prefer an appeal to a Committee of Judges sitting i 
under the Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords. We have now to wait Bt 
and see how far the’ Committee of the House of Lords will maintain its 
_ position of eminence.” 


10. Mr. Shyamji Krishnavarma’s name has been removed from the list 
of members of the Inner Temple. The reason is not 1] ee 
Comments on the alleged far to seek. His idea is to achieve the regeneration ‘| ee 
hyena Pigg ang of India by force, and he approves of the anarchical Bic oa 
al © methods which recently appeared in this country. t ‘Weer: 
Gujardti (25), 28rd Although we do not at all agree with these views, it | ae 
May. is a matter of surprise to us to find an Indian gentile- | 
man disbarred like this, simply for avowing ceftain 
ideals or approving of certain things. It matters little to Mr. Shyamji if his 
. sanad is taken away as he has never cared to practise as a lawyer. But it is 
* easy to understand the grounds upon which he has been disbarred. A similar 
attempt to boycott him was made by the Oxford University, when they tried 
to return the endowment fund of Mr. Shyamji’s Herbert Spencer lectureship. He | 
The Indian public can never look upon such action with favour. The | | 
lectureship has nothing whatsoever to do with the individual opinions of its 4 
founder, and the action of the University is not so much an insult to him as A i 
to the ‘great philosopher in whose honour it was founded. If any Indian if 
had taken such action, the Anglo-Indians and their organs. would not have 
failed to move heaven and earth. We know not what to say about the hee 
civilisation and ethics of a nation which can accept as undefiled the moneys mi) 
smeared with the blood of the Kaffirs, steeped in the blood of the poor, or ie 
stained by the murders of the workmen, when they come from a Khodes, a 
Rockfeller, or a Carnegie. | 


41. In the thirteenth article on Ireland and India the Kesari writes :— 

. Despite five hundred years of repressive administra- 
English rule in Ireland. tion the hope of an independent nationality did not 
Kesari (124), 25th May. die out of the hearts of the Irish people, and though 

| many of them emigrated to foreign countries ‘to 
escape the misrule in Ireland, their sympathies and those even of their remote 
descendants were always directed towards political activities in their mother- 
land. Itis well known that Wolfe Tone was helped in his revolt by the 
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sment rece ved chattel: support from 
ho also lately gave” pecuniary help for the Home 
t. ‘The Irish have been so much oppressed by England that a 
venge for the wrongs suffered is ever°uppermost in an.Irishman’s 
6 i8 ever Fe ead t oy deal a blow to the Englishman, The Union of 
Trish Parliame: | that of Great Britain did not-materially benefit 
Treland ; for w nile @ opening up the country for free trade, the Union left it at a 
‘very great disadvantage owing to the former restrictive policy of England. 
Ae “When it was found that Ireland was rife with sedition and was likely to rise in 
- ~~. revolt, England introduced a conciliatory policy With respect to that country, 
- But even at that stage English politicians did not display any liberality of 
mind. It was only during the ministry of Tord Melbourne that Ireland 
was fortunate enough to secure a sympathetic Viceroy in the person of Thomas 
Drummond, but these statesmen met with opposition from every quarter and so 
could not carry out the reforms which they had in view and which would have 
obviated future troubles. ‘The opposition encountered by Lord Melbourne made 
his successors averse to any liberal policy with respect to Ireland, but Mr. Glad- 
stone espoused its cause and succeeded in relieving it of many ‘of its pressing 
grievances, though even he could not secure Home Rule for it. 


42. “The despotic regulation of 1818 is a necessity in that country 
: only where freedom of thought is to be strangled 
The deportees should be -ynder the pretext of maintaining order and peace. 
a te in order to prove Why is it that the bureaucracy in India look upon the 
e beneficial character of . € ; | 
Oe aaa ideal of swardj as dangerous? It is not dangerous. 
Mahratta (9), 80th May, 12 Japan, it is idolised in the land of the Young 
Turks, it is worshipped all over Europe. But they 
say that it is dangerous in India because there exist many real reasons for 
: discontent which the Nationalists exploit for the furtherance of their cause. 
It is for the existence of these reasons that the lofty ideals of Nationalists. 
are not allowed to run their natural course.. Circumstances make a thing 
dangerous, though of itself it may not be so. Is not the India Councils Bill 
intended to change these circumstances? The Nationalists do not hail the 
Bill as a land-mark in- the constitutional history of India; but Lord Morley 
does it. To be consistent with himself, Lord Morley is bound to think that. 
a new era has been ushered in by his Bill, demolishing those old circum- 
stances which made liberty of thought, speech and press a dangerous institu- 
tion in this land. Does Lord Morley believe it to be so? Has he faith in 
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his own handiwork? If he has not, he has no right to find fault with the 

; -  Natfonalists for not praising him to the skies like the immoderate Moderates ; 
 butif he has, then let him be consistent with himself by releasing the 
| deportees and giving general amnesty to all political prisoners. The regula-, 
a tions are yet to be framed, sanctioned, and promulgated, but after a few 


Lord Morley fails to act up to his convictions, he will be condemned for 
sanctioning a measure in which he himself had but very little faith.” 


The decision in the Ali- against the Indian people and have induced them to 


pore trial and the reforms gdopt Russian methods of government in this country 
show that Government are 


alive to the importance of 
conciliating public Opi- 


nion. declare, that had India been under Russian rule, the- 
ec. ss Hindu Punch (116), 26th accused in the case would have been summarily 
oS May. sentenced without any trial andthat it is only the 


ae ee at! British nation that has dealt out to them eveu-handed 


and India differ widely from each other. There is a party of anarchism in 
the former country, but to cope against it there is a loyalist party there which 
vastly outnumbers the anarchists who can, therefore, be dealt with in a 
summary way. The teeming millions of India, on the other hand, are ruled 


weeks the actual operations of the Bill will commence. If at that time 


13.° The Anglo-Indian papers who have played the principal part in. 
poisoning the minds of the English bureaucrats. 


have evidently been nonplussed by the decision in the: 
Alipore trial. They have now the impudence to 


justice. ‘These wiseacres do not seem to understand that conditions in Russia. 


: - over by only a lakh of Europeans, and it ig to ‘the interests of the rulers to: 
eg eonciliate the pee ee of the ruled, so that the brightest jewel in the ai 
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crown may not be lost. The politicians in England are not short-sighted like 


our bureaucratic officials, and they fully realise that they cannot afford to lose . 


the confidence of the Indian people. The new reforms and the appointment 
of Mr. Sinha to the Viceregal Executive Council illustrate the truth of our 
statement. It is nothing but bare justice that has been meted out in the 
Alipore trial. 


14. The District Magistrate of Poona is-resorting to dubious tactics in 
a initiats the matter of checking the growth of sedition. 
Alleged initiation of wy Bhagwat, proprietor of the Vande Mdtaram 
press censorship in India. 
Shakti (86), 22nd May. rte88, Poona, was about to publish a book called 
‘Indian Nationalism”. By order of the District 
Magistrate the police took charge of the manuscript copy of the book, the 
matter already printed and the matter that .was composed. The District 
Magistrate has ordered the destruction of the manuscript and the printed 
matter. .The order is the first of its kind and is a departure from the usual 
practice of subjecting a book to scrutiny after its publication. The order 
reminds one of the practice in Russia of submitting a writing to Government 
previous to publication. ‘The nature of the Magistrate’s order .will make 
people suspect Government of trying to institute such press censorship. For 
Government to give people grounds for harbouring any such suspicion is not 
only undesirable but objectionable. 


15. In Maharashtra the boycott movement has practically come to an 

end since the conviction of Mr. Tilak. O people of 

An appeal to the people Maharashtra, if you want to keep pace with the 

of Mahérashtra to imitate Bengalis, follow in their footsteps. But be careful 

pe eat in their not to imitate them in every respect, for along 

Sudhdkar (154), 29th with their substantial progress in Swadeshi, Boycott 

May. and National Education, some youngsters among 

them, inspired by false patriotism, have resorted to 

the use of the bomb. You should keep yourselves quite aloof from this 

anarchical propaganda. ven if you find cases of injustice perpetrated by 

the rulers of the land, let not your patriotism transgress the limits of the 
law. 


*{6. “One of the most significant signs of the timesis the growing revolt 
against the supremacy of the Brahmin caste. This 

Brahmin pretensions gypremacy is, nodoubt, much more limited than it 
to superiority over Non- ysed to be. So far as ‘the State is concerned, all castes 
goa Reformer ®re equal. The Brahmin and the Pariah are - equal 
(4), 30th May. subjects of His Majesty. Whatever pre-eminence the 
Brahmin enjoys in the public service and the profes- 
gions is due largely to his inherited aptitude. No non-Brahmin so far as we 
know takes exception to such pre-eminence. What is objected to is the 
attempt made to bolster up the social pretensions of the Brahmin with the 
help of the education and success in life attained by members of this caste 
at the present day. A non-Brahmin Association has been started in Madras 
to protect the interests of non-Brahmins. As the non-Brahmins are rent by 
innumerable caste jealousies among themselves, it will be interesting to see 
how this Association works. It is clear that they have found or hope to find 
a common ground in their antipathy to the Brahmin. When the Brahmin 
speaks of a common national platform, non-Brahmins naturally demand thai 
there should be a common social platform before there can be a national one. 
So far as we can see, the Brahmins, as a class, are still not much inclined to 


abate their pretensions. Some sections, indeed, would seem to Seek to divert 


attention from their own supercilious claims by pointing to Government 
as the chief obstacle in the way of the attainment of national ideals. 
But the dodge will not serve, and the time is not far distant when 
the Brahmin will be relegated to the background by the unanimous hatred of 
all classes, if he does not see fit to display a more brotherly feeling towards 
other castes.” 
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“ = ne; cemented us they-ate by mariners, customs 
and reli ligion. "That ‘he voice of such a body should 
d with effect, it is essential that not tobe the 
“Goans, Hast Indians ‘and Manglorians should: join 
2 ey as suggested by one of our correspondents, but 
"=. * the’ Protestant’ section of the sons of. India, 
rm a fa rly large nuniber, should unite with them under one patriotic 
y, and the n only can the Christian community carry weight and make itself 
felt as a power in the land. With s population numbering three millions, the 
na a 0) nristians could form a compact body of no mean magnitude and bring 
ir influence to bear upon Government for a share in the political pie.......... 
‘The Christians, however, labour under a great disadvantage, in that they are 
. iunideted natives or Europeans according to the humour of the ruling class. 
eo Tt ‘1s, therefore, incumbent on the Indian Christian communities, a large 
oe . em of whom bear Portuguese names, and are consequently thought to 
BS ave Kuropean blood in their veins, to clearly specify that they are genuine 
natives of India. This is a great step in gaining the confidence of the autho- 
rities and the sympathy of our Indian brethren. We must glory in not having 
adulterated blood, and in being the children of India, which was a great nation 
when Europe lay in darkness and i ignorance, and which shall yet ‘be great, if 
her sons are true and not ashamed of their ‘mother.’ just because she is at 
present clothed in poor garments.......... The Hindus and Muhammadans 
have taught us the way; it remains for us, the Christian communities of 
India, to follow in their path and by a bond ‘of union and asserting our rights 
as natives, we may yet hope to be heard and to have our legitimate share in 
| the administration of the country with the rest of the Indian people.” 
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i 18. “The ill-treatment of the accused i in the Alipore case when under 
ie os, trial calls for severe criticism. Just imagine the 
L _ © Comments on the treat- police engaged in searching for evidence to condemn 
ment of under-trial pri- 9 number of men who are afterwards proved to be 


soners in the Alipore bomb ~ 4, innocent as new-born babes, while all this time 


Pein Prakdsh (42), 25th their work of keeping up jail ‘discipline was being 


May, Eng. cols. neglected, so much sv, that one of the inmates 
(Narendro Gossain) was actually murdered in open 
day-light and in the presence of anumber of men! ‘The solitary confinement 
to which the under-trial prisoners were subjected was really a new 
feature of the treatment accorded to the accused in the Alipore trial. 
We were under the impression that it is only the particularly trouble- 
some convicts who were subjected to this sort of punishment. The 
inconvenience and hardships to which the Alipore accused were sub- 
jected in respect of diet are most harrowing indeed. The ‘lapsi’ 
which Mr. Arabindo is reported to have described in detail in the 
interview with the Sanjibani reporter and the ‘comforts’ of solitary cell 
life which he has alluded to, deserve to be thoroughly inquired into by the 
authorities concerned. We fear that such treatment is not really sanctioned 
by the laws and regulations applicable in the case of under-trial prisoners ; 
if so, the persons in fault must be brought to book as soon as possible both 
in the interests of justice and humanity. Will the Bengal Government pay a 
little attention to the jail code in force in the Province? We hope it will.” 


*19. “In arecent number we discussed briefly some of the issues raised by 

the Guntur riots and how they affected Mr. Kershasp, 

Comments on the their greatest victim, and gave it as our opinion that 
Madras  Government’s his was a case which gave rise to a suspicion, well- 


order on the Guntur crounded or not, that the Indian official is liable to be 


oe 3 OP (38), 30th May, treated with injustice in certain circumstances. A 


_ Eng. cols. perusal of the Government order on the Guntur riots 
| and their sequel, just issued from Ootacamund, does 


- 
*S 


+ 


not in‘the least incline us to change our mind. A more undignified and vitrio- 
lic, yet withal unconvincing Government resolution we have scarcely seen. 
It sounds more like a philippic from. an exasperated counsel for the  prosecu- 
tion than a thoughtful, sober and dignified judgment........... What. is most 
painful is that, in spite of so many irregtlarities in the inquiry, Governmetit 
should have issued such a stinging resolution with the: utmost assurance 
and conviction........... One cannot, therefore; but condemn the rabid tone of 
the order issued from Ootacamund. Even taking for granted, for the sake of 
argument, that Mr. Kershasp was everything he is alleged to be, and that 
Government were rightin pushing him down several rungs of the official 
ladder, they could have done it in a decent manner, with the dignity that one 
expects (and sometimes fails to find) in a Presidency Government. The 
Government of Madras have committed an unpardonable sin in this respéct. 
We hope they will not repeat it, or other provincial Governments take their cue: 
from the Southern Presidency. We must say that we are not (and we do not 
believe the public is) satisfied with the sequel of the Guntur riots as-it stands 
in the. light of the Government Resolution.” 


*20. Commenting on a riot case and thé reduction of 

ere Mr. Kershasp, the Rdst Goftdar writes :—“ We cannot 
May, Bue, cc at 30th make a secret of our opinion that if the officer 
Bigs page concerned had been a EKuropean, the case would 
have put on a very different complexion. ‘There would have been no gloating 
over the supposed misconduct of the officer, no public denunciation, no 
trumpeting of his alleged weakness and no attempt at, degrading him in 
public. No means would have been spared by his brother officials to 
exculpate him even if the charge had been. well-grounded, and every argument 
that could gloss his misdemeanour would have been employed, every point in 
his favour would have been strained and every extenuating circumstance 
exploited to rescue a brother officer from infamy. All inquiry would have 
been withheld, if possible, and if instituted, the inquiry would have been 
conducted sub rosa.” 


21. Hundreds of rupees have been spent and innumerable troubles 
) undergone by us in the publication of this paper. 
The Hind Swardajyas Tts editors have, in the discharge of their duty as 
—— . nh _ Gujarat independent writers, been sent to jail. The paper 
Pin d Guardia 1 (67), ad to be stopped for want of funds. Again, with a 
16th May. view to ruining this paper, a rival paper bearing the 
same name had begun to appear at Surat, but has 
now stopped, after having dealt a heavy blow to us. Our paper belongs to the 
popular party, as is proved by its name, and by the fact of its editors rotting 
in jail. Not one paper has undergone what this paper has in its efforts to 
serve the country. And therefore we strongly recommend this paper for 
encouragement at the hands of the public. The Bombay public is not con- 
tributing a single pie towards the expenses of this paper because they 
are afraid of its very name. Pandit Manibhai had advanced a sum of 
Rs. 1,000 towards the maintenance of the paper, which has kept it going up to 
now. But unless the public come forward to help it, the paper will have to 
be stopped. If, O Gujarati brethren! you have any regard for the country, 
prove yourselves worthy sons of your mothers by assisting us to the best of 
your abilities. If you fail to do so and the paper stops, it will be taken as a 
weakness on your part by Government, and all our labours in publishing this 
paper and incurring Government's wrath will go in vain. We are prepared in 
case we get the requisite help to increase the size of the paper and to write 
in stronger language. . | 
22. The Satara District Conference which was recently held at Wai 
dealt with several questions of local interest, such 
Lessons from the Satara as the bribery case against some members of the 
District Conference. Wai Municipality, the withdrawal of the right of 
Kesari (124), 25th May. ejection from the Vita Municipality, the bomb pro- 
secution, etc. It appears that these matters have 
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(, ‘30th, May. 
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s heretofor i pifficulties give rise to reso- 
eater the numb soy resolute men in any place, 
chook on ‘official . despotism, and the less. will the 
sp Oo hi m to the people, 
a Ne ot Ree 
a “Mr. 8. @. ‘Lawite: of Peon sends us a proof copy of a letter in 
leah a ee which he has brought together certain facts connect- 
a ae ‘Laws véte’s le dntter on ed with the siicialokeedicn of the Abkari Department 


His eee i Gov-- in answer to His Excellency the Governor’s strictures 


Ol Bon ry Hon on the memorial of the Temperance Council......... 


banyan “be Dont Mr. Lawite refers to the anomalies of the present 


n Social Reformer ®uction system under which a shop-keeper often pays 
six rupees per gallon for liquor which he is prohi- 
bited from.selling at more than four rupees....... To 
our mind, however, the evil is not inherent in the auction system which has 
the great advantages over other systems of ensuring publicity and thus pre- 
venting jobbery and corruption. The defect pointed out can be automatically 
overcome by fixing the minimum price at the same level as the cost price or, 
‘in other words, by insisting that no shop-keeper shall sell liquor at a rate 
less than what he actually paid at the auction. We remember making the 
suggestion some time last year in these columns, but no notice has apparently 
‘been taken of it. Government take no notice of anything that appears in an 
Indian paper unless it be seditious. We see that Mr. Lawate, also, makes 
a similar suggestion in his letter. This is a matter well within the compe- 
tence of Government. That is, evidently, why it has not found favour with 
the authorities. While we are heartily in favour of decentralisation in certain 
matters, there are certain other subjects—the Temperance. question being one 
of the most important of them—with regard to which we are constrained, to 
believe that the Government of India and the Secretary of State are likely to 
take a juster and more reasonable—not to say, more responsible—view. 
Whether, however, it is the Local Government or the Government of India 
that have to deal finally with the matter, we earnestly trust that they will 
bear in mind that this is not merely an administrative question, that high 
moral issues are involved and that the reputation of Great Britain as a 
righteous and right-loving country is at stake. Itis also well worth their 
while to consider if it is sound policy—to say the least of it—which compels 
people who seek humbly to work in the social and.religious spheres to take 
the field as critics of Government and agitators.” 


24, “The honour of Shrievalty is generally reserved for citizens who 
have done some service to the city. Mr. Proctor’s 
Adverse comments on appointment was received by the Indian community 
the appointment of A pe with entire satisfaction and delight, because his 
oe ggg as Sheriffof services to the city were as numerous as they were. 
Sdn. Vartamdn (36), Of & Valuable and enduring character. Mr. Glaze- 
24th May, Eng. cols. brook’s public services are nil, with the exception that 
he several years ago acted as Secretary and Trea- 
surer of the Famine Relief Fund. He may bea shrewd and sagacious mer- 
chant and a gentleman possessing some influence in the community to which 
ke belongs, but he is not, therefore, entitled to an honour which should be scru- 
pulously reserved for those who can devote their time, energy and money for 
public good. Mr. Glazebrook is a perfect stranger to the Indian public, and 
all sorts of surmises are made as to why the local Government should have 
selected him for the post. Is it true that the Shrievalty goes a-begging among 
the European community, who would not sacrifice their time and abour with- 
out adequate remuneration? They seem to believe in the old adage that 
every Jahbourer is worthy of his hire.” 
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_--,,25, Commenting on the Bombay Government's Press Note, with regard 
| to rerhission and suspension of Land Revenne, the = a’ 
Comments on the Bom- Praja Pokdr writes :—While granting the concession | ‘ 
bay Government's Press {> the tenant, Government do not look to the loss. 4 
inion and suepension of consequent on a bad season to the owner of the land : 
Land Revenue, ~:~ Who has purchased it for a large sum, or has received 
. Praja Pokdr (81), 26tk it asa legacy. We do not understand the reason 
May; Deshi Mitra (24), which actuates Government in making this distinc- 
27th May. tion. When the tenant is freed from the burden of 
uy paying rent to the landlord, should not the landlord, 
too, have some share in the benefit? Would it be unjust if the tenant and 
the landlord were allowed to share the benefits of the concession half and 
half? Such an arrangement would also improve the relations between the 
tenant and the landlord, for under thé arrangement as it stands at present, 
there is a likelihood of estrangement between them. [The Deshi Mitra, on 
the other hand, considers Government’s action as praiseworthy and as bene- 
ficial to the agriculturists, saving them from the clutches of the landlord. | 


26. The Gujardt reprints the memorial submitted to Government by 
the agriculturists of Borsad complaining of the unjust 

Comments on the me- impressment of their carts by Government ofiicials 
morial submitted by the on tour, and remarks :—It is hoped His Excellency al ie 
agriculturists of Borsad would do justice to the petitioners. The complaint tiie oe 


be come nord '\ aaa. is not confined to the Borsad Taluka alone but is 


ment servanih on toor heard in all the districts of Gujarat. Any interpella- Bi 

Gujardt (66), 22nd May. tion on the subject in the local Legislative Couneil Be 

by the Honourable Mr. G. K. Parekh would result in nes 

-.& satisfactory solution of the question to the intense relief of the poor agricul- 
turists. 
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27. In their Resolution on the suggestions of the Government of India 
regarding the taxing of toddy, the Bombay Govern- 
Comments on the ment declare that they desire to see fresh and 
Government Resolution ynfermented toddy supplied to the masses. But 
on the suggestions of the the Government policy as pursued during the last 
Government of India re 
the taxation of toddy. quarter of a century ‘goes against this statement as 
Parsi (33), 23rd May. | Would appear ‘from the fact that since 1885, the 
year of the Abkdéri Commission, though the popula- 
tion of Bombay has increased enormously, not only has the then existing 
number of palm trees dwindled. down but the toddy shops have also been 
reduced. Does not this fact go to show that while Government have one 
object in view, the steps taken by the Abkari Department go entirely against. 
its fulfilment? Itis clear, therefore, that the consumption of toddy is not at all 
encouraged at the cost of intoxicating drinks, but is systematically checked by 
the Abkari Department. Again, Government have disapproved of the existing 
system cf auctioning toddy shops and recommended instead the creation of tree- 
foot booths for the sale of toddy. However commendable the object of Govern- 
ment may be, their suggestion appears to be far from practicable. “Palm trees 
are not to be found in every part of the city, and the people who drink toddy 
would not like to travel a great distance for their usual dram. The result 
will be that toddy-drinkers in order to save this trouble will prefer to repair 
to liquor-shops, and the sale of liquor will thus be encouraged. While on this i 
subject we cannot refrain from remarking that during the last twenty years ie 
the expenses of tapping trees have increased more than two-fold, and that ia 
this together with the restrictions imposed on the importation of toddy into 
Bombay City from Salsette has raised the price of so innocuous a drink as 
toddy. itis commendable that Government should be anxious to prevent the 
adulteration of toddy ; but can no effective measures be adopted which, while 
putting a check upon toddy merchants, would close the door of private 
income against Abkari officials and servants of the lower grade? All that 
has been said by Government in this connection in their resolution looks 
good on paper, but its success depends on the manner in which it is 
carried out. Again, we cannot subscribe to the view taken by Government a 
con 317—6 te ae 
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Oady 18 | orp light , we As aye Giierdend ihe ies why it 
arg ge det oa 8. ee gs beer. The cry against the working'of the 
nt hes of Wiens assumed such a serious aspect that the matter 
hed 01 b by.an independent and, representative Commission. 


are. happening in Berar and the Central Provinces, 
‘and it would not be an exaggeration to say that 
law is murdered in those ‘provinces. When an 
“CONVICT editor of a paper is arrested for sedition, others con- 
q. run Hi om ~ duct the paper.in his name for some time, but in 
a gis ls (B Bb merrenepe® defiance of this well-established practice Messrs. 
Mishtramat (44), 6th Damangaoker and Amrutrao Patil have been tried 
veo "Sander the Press Act and sentenced for conducting the 
Tarun Hind during the detention under arrest of its 
@ditor; Swami Anandanand. When the province of Berar was taken over by 
‘Lord Curzon from the Nizam it was fondly hoped that justice at least would 
reign there, but the bureaucratic officials have been resorting to a form of 
tyranny never experienced in the proverbial misrule of the Nizam. 


29. Commenting on the result of the Hebbal (Mysore) shooting case, 

ce the Jdm-e-Jamshed says :—‘ We shall directly ask if 
Adverse commentson the there is any right-thinking Englishman in this coun- 
ey (Mysore) shooting , Official or non-official, who is satisfied with this 
Jdm-e-Tamshed (29), verdict, and believes that a punishment so light, and 
29th May, Eng. cols, inflicted with so much show of seriousness by the 
Judge, could be held satisfactory ? Cases are on 

record in which even the best behaved of native citizens have been for paltry 
offences fined Rs. 100 and more, and sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for 
years. Will the present sentence satisfy any right- minded Englishman, Jet 
alone an Indian? If there is anybody who is prepared to answer the question 
in the affirmative, to him we should be disposed to put another simple 
question—does he believe that this sort of justice will satisfy tne most loyal 
and devoted of Indians and will long keep India loyal and contented towards 
_ the British fdj? We should, however, respectfully ask them, how Icng are 
* ..  aets like these to be repeated, how lony is India of the British to enjoy the 
unenviable notoriety of being the one civilised country on the face of the world 
where alone such accidents frequently occur ?......... Weshould doubt very 
much if with the possible exception of notorious Congo, there is any other 
country governed by a civilised Power in which such Shikar accidents occur.” 
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*30. ‘“ While commenting in our issue of the 16th instant on the Gov- 

: . ernment Resolution about the working of the Forest 
-.: a. Department for the year 1907-08, we said that the 
se ty tes Porek Depart. administration of the department is such that one 
ment on the inhabitants wonders whether the Forest is meant for the ryot or 
of certain villages inthe the ryot is meant for the Forest. The grievances of 

. Satara District. the villagers of Kumbhargaon, Dhaimni and Kuthare 
* Mahratta (9), 80th May. of the- Patan Taluka, Satara District, which were 
formulated in a petition read at the last ‘Satara Dis- 

trict Conference, clearly illustrate our foregoing remark. The present forest 

_ of the Kumbhargéon was formerly non-existent as the whole of it was gdyaran. 
Subsequently it was taken over by the Forest Department, but some 
portion of it was kept open for grazing purposes on the stipulation of an annual 
grazing fee to be paid by the villagers. ‘This arrangement continued up to 
_dast year. . The villagers paid about Rs. 80 as grazing fee for the year 1908-09; 
- but ‘aftes a few days they. were quite surprised when they were told that 

_ the forest opened for fee grazing had been closed for a period of three years, 
jbecause the forest offences of this village had been too numerous for the 
epartn nt to continue the concession | The viiagers prayed the authorities 


, 
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23 
to ‘allow “grazing ‘at’ least for that~ year, and in the event of their’ ‘prayer 


—* not being acceded to, to return the grazing fee. The higher authorities, 


we are told, confirmed the prohibition and + sare to return the grazing 
feo! ‘Then followed the usual method forest administration on 

the part of the lower forest officers. The ‘lage does. not possess much 

cultivated land ; therefore, the forest boundary in some cases reaches. the very 

doors of the houses of peasants. So, it frequently happens, that as soon as the 

cattle come out of the house, they are pounced upon as trespassers in closed 

forests and driven to the cattle- pound. The poor agriculturistis thus forced to 

sell a bullock or two in order to pay the cattle-pound fee and the fine inflicted 

for this so-called forest offence. The Forest revenue of Kumbhargaon is 

ordinarily about Rs. 150, including the communal grazing fee; but during the 

ten months only of the last official year, during which the above order has been 

in force, the villagers were made to pay about four or five hundred rupees as 

Kondwdda fees and fines! Do not the Government of Bombay and the Forest 

officers know what it means to the poor, indebted, half-starved agriculturist to 

lose the right of grazing and to pay so much money into the bargain? We 

earnestly call the attention of His Excellency to this typical instance of 
communal punishment resorted to by the Forest Department, which, in our 

opinion, is not only unjust but positively cruel; because it equally punishes 

the dumb cattle and their scarcely less dumb masters.” 


31. If the Muhammadans are dissatisfied with what they receive from 
Government they should approach the authorities in a 
Comments on the speech _ spirit of perfect loyalty. We have no sympathy with 
of Mr. Syed Ah Imam at Mr, Syed Ali Imam who on the occasion of the meet- 
“ph pty 3 a the Moslem ing of the Moslem League at Lucknow is reported to 
gry he neta sete (60) have advised the Muhammadans to bully and threaten 
28th May. ' Government into acquiescence whenever their dem- 
ands for rights and privileges are rejected. Consi- 
dering the fact that Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk of Aligarh presided on the occasion, 
we doubt very much if Mr. Ali Imam gave expression to such sentiments. 
Under the circumstances, it is desirable that Mr. Ali Imam should publish the 
full text of his speech in order that Muhammadans may not be placed in a 
false light before Government. The interests of Muhammadans will be safe 
only if they persevere in the course of loyalty to Government that they have 
‘followed up to now. 


*32. ‘In our recent issues we took some pains to demonstrate how falla-_ 

ie _ ¢ious was Lord Kitchener’s pretext of ‘ Efficiency ’ 
Miltary — in and ‘Insurance’ with which he attempted in the 
5 d (30), 30th zloaregite Legislative Council, during the recent 
May, Eng. cols. udget discussion, to vindicate his army policy in 
oe India........... That speech or defence in the Council, 
it seems, has roused the wrath of a former Military Member of the Council, 
no other than Sir Edwin Collen........... It is only when flint and. steel clash 
that there is good fire, and we are rejoiced at the fire Sir Edwin has kindled. 
Now we are ‘only laymen.’ We do not at all presume to offer any opinion 
on the merits of technical military details—details apart from military finance. 
But the on-iooker will no doubt perceive how two military ‘experts’ differ, 
though all the while we, poor laymen, are haughtily warned off to desist from 
criticising where experts’ alone are supposed to speak with authority.......... 
The on-looker, after the manner of Sir Roger de Coverley, can say that there is 
much to be said in favour of what either side has urged. So far good. ‘ But 
what about myself,’ interpolates the tax- -payer who, all the while that the 
experts are upholding their respective ‘ policy,’ is asked to ‘pay, pay, pay’ ? 
' J...eeee The methods of the two schools differ All the same they make no 
difference to the tax-payer whose pocket is rifled in arithmetical progression 
by the one school as much as by the other.......... Our military ‘ experts’ gua- 
rantee security from external invasion, but will they guarantee security to the 
-tax-payer from this annual invasion on his attenuated pocket ?”’ 
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fern volunteering privileges on one section of the 
ag ofa piece with this general policy. But what about the Muhammadans ? 

Phey y have been told that they have political importance in the country 
| Seypnd their numerical strength, and have been encouraged in the belief that. 
Government set more store by their loyalty than by that of any other section 
of the population. They have told Government that they are the gate-keepers 
of India, a dynamic force unique among Indian communities, and that it will 
be disastrous for Government to incur their displeasure. How will Govern- 
ment. justify to. Muhammadans a concession in the way of semi-military 
training to a single community, from which the traditionally martial races of 
India are all excluded? We do not grudge our Parsi friends the concession 
they seem to seek, but Government will doubtless consider whether the 
indulgence cannot be extended with equal harmlessness to the other popula- 
fions.of India as, well.” 
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34: Evidence in the Satara bomb case goes conclusively to prove that. 

the accused Bhau, besides being an Inoculation. 

Detective Police ought Inspector, had to keep an eye on political agitation 
not to be entrusted with in the District. It is imperatively necessary in the 
the duty of popularising interests of the public to know whether the man 


i. ) , sia as (142), 26th belonged to the Detective Police or was instigated 
1 Mays 7“ to undertake this work by others. If he was really 


a detective, then the authorities displayed a miser- 
| able lack of foresight in entrusting him with the work of popularising inocula-. 
} ; tion. Wehope some non-official members of the Legislative Council will. 
-) bring this matter to the notice of Government. 


i 35. In a lengthy editorial the Guwjardti recalls the circumstances. 
: | leading to the Alipore trial, the Barrah dacoity case- 
it _ Adverse criticisms on and the Trivendram Riots case, and endeavours to 
qa the Indian Police. show that the mischief and the disturbances created 
A , By ah (25), 23rd in the country were due to the manipulations of the 
May; Gujardt (66), 2vna Police and to nothing else. e paper then goes on 

May; Praja Bandhu (34), to remark :—Is it not the duty of Government to. 
93rd May. institute searching inquiries into the present state 
1 of the country and to find out if it has not resulted 
Hr . from tke useless confusion caused by the.police? Ever since the distribu- 
ay tion of prizes to the policemen who tracked Khudiram Bose and his 
accomplice, doubt has been expressed everywhere that Government have 
le been put.on the wrong scent. But the authorities had already grown over- 
a suspicious, and everywhere protests’ were raised to curtail the liberty of 
a the press and speech. In such a disturbed state of affairs Govern- 
ment omitted to take the only safe course open to them but indirectly 
gave an impetus ‘to mischief-mongers. In the meantime the bomb 
made its appearance, and the police lost no time in taking advantage 
of the alarmist tendencies of Government. It is a matter of experience 
that the police find*themselves at their best during a chaos. If the 
history of the riots and conspiracies, brought to light during the last 
twelve months, were critically examined, Government would be more or less. 
convinced that rogues and. badmashes have fully profited by the disturbances 
and feathered their own nests. They would also be convinced that many a 
_Mepresentative: Indian has. been deported through the agency of such men. 
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Despite these glaring miibédas. of the Indian police Government havé not 
thought of releasing the deportees. [The Shakti writes :—The misdeeds of 


the police have passed all reasonable bounds. There was no doubt about the. 
general ‘meanness of this force, but the gradual lifting of the veil over many: 


a fabricated case exposes to public gaze the atrocities committed by them to 
_ bring influential Indians into'the meshes of the law. From the Rawalpindi 
Riots case: down to the most recent cases of that character the same painful 
story about the wicked doings of the police comes to our ears. In short, 
these protecting angels of the people have but played the rdle of devouring 
demons. Knowingly to lay upon innocent persons false charges, to be cruel 
towards.them, and, in order to attain their mean and selfish aims, to fabricate 
false evidence has ‘been the sole duty of the police. Is ita wonder that the 
masses should be astounded ‘at the atrocities perpetrated by these wicked 
sinners with impunity? The Gwardt and the Praja Bandhu pass severe 
strictures on the doings of the Bengal police as revealed during the recent 
dacoity and other trials, and appeal to Government to muzzle this over-zealous 
force who are playing what might prove a dangerous game. | 


36. The police in every country.are barbarous, tyrannical and corrupt. 
But their persecutions in subject nations like India 
Bhala (105), 2lst May. are simply horrible. On account of the arrogant, 
despotic and self-willed behaviour of the Indian 
police, people at times indignantly express their preference of martial law to 
the rule of.the police. Apart from their cowardice the police are dishonest and 
corrupt in the iowest degree. Hence their department has lately come to be 
looked upon with contempt and disaffection by the rayats. Their tyranny 
and high-handedness are one of the prominent causes of the discontent pre- 
valent in India, and unless this cause is rooted out it is futile to expect peace 
in the country. Sir Andrew Fraser, however, brazen-facedly avowed friendship 
with them. The British Government, widely known for their even-handed 
justice, still make an exception in the case of the police. Being thus 
encouraged, the police think that they are on safe ground and that they can 
do anything with impunity. It is no wonder then if they place respectable 
citizens in the category of dacoits and even murderers, to satisfy their personal 
‘udge against individuals. And the magistrates in India have become tools 
in their hands and have no control over them. : 


3/. Itis rather strange that Mr. Baptista should have failed in his 
endeavours to see his client, Mr. Hanmantrao Desh- 

Alleged artfulness ofthe pande of Belgaum, who was arrested by the Kurund- 
Belgaum Police in not wad Police, in connection with a bomb case. The 
allowing Mr. Baptista to higher authorities, viz., the Chief, the Karbhari and 


sig agg al: oi saggel the Magistrate of Kurundwad have apparently no 


Kesari (124), 25th May. objection whatever to Mr. Baptista seeing his client, 
and the Political Agent of Kolhapur, and the Police 


Superintendent and other officials are also of the same mind and have issued 


orders authorizing Mr. Baptista to see Mr. Deshpande. But such has been 


the artfulness of the lower petty police officers that Mr. Baptista has been 
unable to find out Mr. Deshpande’s whereabouts. Nor have the police 
informed eitner the Chief of the State or the Political Agent or the Police 
Superintendent of the place where the accused has been detained! This 
means that the inquiry into the bomb case against Mr. Deshpande is being 
conducted not by any responsible Judicial ‘officer but by the irresponsible 
police. It behoves the Bombay Government, before it is too late, to interfere 
in the matter for the sake of justice. 


88. A correspondent writes, without date, to the Rdshtramat from 
Dindori in the Nasik District as follows :—Mr. Advant, 

Allegations of maltreat- the Mamlatdar of this taluka, has struck upon a 
ment of rayats against the yovel method of recovering land revenue from the 
Mierinnete of Dindor1 rayats. The defaulters are beaten and made to rise 
3c Pee (44), 27th and sit over and over again as a sort of punish- 
May. ment. People have been so treated at Jopul, Mohadi, 


Dakambe, ‘Talegaon and other places and many of 
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Ae wg,” a8 


+ Pail of Jopul. had. died a | 
bppears. to: have, ‘been. 


a0re. overbearing than. before. “About tlzee days. back Vinayak Hari,. the 
uting Kulkarnicof Pimpalner, was given a slap in the face, while an old 
rer rhipped. Not..only: has. the Mamlatdér not, been> 
fished for these misdeeds, but he has been given:a promotion of Rs..25. As 
is: notlikely ‘that the. District authorities will: pay attention to this matter, 
i pir oped that Government will do the needful. 
Wit 
80. f We andatetend that Govarament haye been pleased to announce 
me . . that Talatis will now be treated like all other Govern- 
bet =) ts. on Govern. mentservants in the matter of pension on their complet- 
ent orders re pension of ing the .prescribed period, instead of getting Rs. 4 
per month as at present. This was one of the griev- 
oe phat. qa Eng. cols 84), ances of this hard-worked but ill-paid class of useful 
Ane _. public servants—the pivot of the Revenue Depart- 
eat ment—and we are indeed pleased to find that it is removed after all. The 
a system of paying as pension such a paltry sum to the Talati whether belonging 
Ef to the lowest or tothe highest grade may have possibly worked satisfactorily in 
_ ) earlier days when living was cheapand the work demanded of him, was not quite 
so complex as.at present. Again, while the scale of pay of other subordinates 
has been revised from time to time, there was virtually no such revision 
in the case of the Talatis. This naturally entailed n6 little hardship on them 
as a class, and probably drove some of them to be dishonest. Under these 
circumstances the recent conéession comes in our Opinion not a day too soon.” 


_ ; 40. ‘The death of Mr. B. V. Joshi, Assistant Oriental Translator to 
ne Government, which took place at his residence at 
on Death of Mr. B. V. Koorla, day before * yesterday, will cause deep and 
uy Joshi, Assistant Oriental sincere regret amongst his many friends and admi- 
5 bar eee - gg) get, vers: Both as Assistant Reporter on the Native 
ee Baw ni. )s Press and as Assistant.Oriental Translator to Gov- 

’ ernment, Mr. Joshi filled posts which call forth not 
only conspicuous ability but tact, discretion and judgment of a high order as 
a ‘well. Those who knew him personally were always impressed by the sincerity 
ha en and earnestness of his convictions, his high sense of duty, and his many 
bel lovable qualities of head and heart. In him the Hindu community has lost 
ia a promising member, and Government a devoted servant.” 


41. ‘The other day we were treated to a deal of unehnoue talk about the 
| : anxiety of Government to make the Jamrdao fulfil 
~ Complaint about the its original purpose. But the accounts that we 
ian working of the Jaémréo have just received belie this fond hope. Under the 


wad : see % 
I ALL ok aE a eee 
WE Sap ried > . : 


i2 yok Journal (17), 20th orders of the Commissioner in Sind water must be 
ie May. made available ‘to the lands on this, as every 


a other, canal before the 15th May when indeed it is 
c badly needed for cultivation ; but it seems up to now the clearance of every 
ie minor taking off from the J 4mréo main is not yet done. Of the Bareji minor, 
for instance, about three miles remain still to be cleared and the work ig 
progressing at a phenomenally slow pace. At the present rate the Zamindars 
depending on Bareji will not get water until at least 15 days hence, when it wil] 
‘be almost useless. The silting up of the mouth of Nara last year was due to 
the action of the Indus and beyond human control, but this clearance work 
could and should easily have been completed long ago. Again, hitherto the 
system of supplying water by rotation was not enforced at the outset of, but 
_after, sowing operations. This allowed the lift land cultivators time to sow 
seed in the whole of the intended area. Now, however, rotation is to be 
employed from the very commencement, which means that only a portion of 
the land can be attended to. Rotation is bad enough for lift land at any 
time, but to apply it from the very outset is sure to prove disastrous. We 
trust the. tention, concerned will give these complaints mete earliest and most 
arr ent clit 
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42. “The high prices of food grains form one of the burning topics all 


over India.......... In Sind we have in addition been - 


Alleged cause ofa heavy complaining bitterly of the high prices of timber 
rise in the ‘price of build- nd fire-wood due to the wrong policy of the Forest. 
(St : + in Hyderabad Department. The dearness of fuel raises the price of 
rip Journal (17), 20th Pukka bricks......... But what ie more strange of all 
May. hee is that earth which is so largely used in building, 

particularly by the poor, is twice as dear here as it 
used to be a few years ago......... Formerly earth was allowed to be 
dug out from the canal bed by donkey-drivers or cart-men on payment 
to the Public Works Department of a trifling amount. The. men 
were thus able to: sell the earth cheap and earn a living them- 
selves, while competition helped to keep down the prices. Now, however, 
it has pleased Government to change their policy and adopt the accursed 
contract system.......... The contractor, of course, igs a man of some stand- 
ing and must make a profit. To pay to Government for the monopoly and fill 
his own pockets he must, of course, put a much higher price on each donkey 
and cart-load. The result is that the building material of the poor.is about 
twice, sometimes even thrice, as dear as if was before the farming system was 
introduced. Is this a desirable condition of things either for Government 
or for the people? We hope the question will engage the most earnest 


attention of the local authorities.” 


43. “Are we going to have a recrudescence of assaults by Europeans on 
young Indians who use the sacred Cantonment roads 

Alleged assault by @ for their ‘constitutional’? Last night while a 
European = on er ie knot of students were returning from their evening 
prey foot een egg walk, a European on foot accompanied by a police- 
Ried Journal (17), 90th man came up and without the slightest provocation 
May. struck one of the company and skulked away. The 
policeman said it was the Protestant Chaplain, 

the spiritual guide of the gora logs! Isit not a scandal which Government 
may well take notice of, and why should not the injured student prosecute 


the assailant ?”” 
Municipalities. 


44. In a rather lengthy article the Mahi Kdntha Gazette writes :— 
_. ... However satisfactory the introduction of Munici- 
Are the Municipalities palities might have turned out in the larger towns, 
: —_ to the mofussil the imposition by Government of such institutions 
Mahi Kantha Gazette POD places which are larger than villages but not 
(73), 23rd May. large enough to come under the category of towns, 
has in no way proved beneficial to the people. Far 
from being so, they have been a burden upon those towns and in many places 
although the people have to pay taxes, nothing substantial has been done in 
the way of improving these places. Out of the money collected by taxation, 
Municipal towns have to contribute their quota towards the maintenance of 
the schools and the hospitals, which were before the introduction of 
Municipalities wholly maintained by Government. Thus Government are 
the only party benefited. They are taking large sums from the public 
by direct and indirect taxation, and it is they who should in fairness take up 
the burden of medical aid and education. As itis, what with the local fund 
cess and the Municipal taxes, the public have to bear a double burden, and 
yet do not get any adequate facilities. Hither the places should be restored 
to their pre-Municipal status, or Government should be so liberal as to take 
upon themselves the burden of education and medical aid so that the Munici- 
palities may be free to look to the other needs of the people. . | 


45. A Harnai (Ratnagiri) correspondent writes to the Satya Shodhak :— 
The scarcity of drinking water is acutely felt at 


Complaint about scarcity MHarnai during the hot weather, since its inhabitants. 


of drinking water at Har- have to depend for their water-supply on a single 


nai (Ratnagiri). well. ‘The passengers waiting for the coastin 
8 
ante Le ae), steamers also suffer from wantof water. The inha- 


bitants of the place had memorialised the Commis- 
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_ Commenting upon en ‘outbreak of fire in b Rakapee Bazaar, Broach, 
‘the Broach Samdchdr writes :—The Katopor Bazaar 


pote! 


Fires j in Broach city. 


is the seat of business in Broach where in season 
arth May, peucenel i, merchandise worth lakhs and:crores is stocked. An 


outbreak. of fire in that locality involves, therefore, 
the destruction of valuable property and sometimes a loss of life. We have, 
on that account, been drawing the attention of the local Municipality to their 
short-comings as seen by us at the times of various fires, but no attention has 
been hithérto paid to our comments. The constant complaint of the Broach 

- public at the time of fires is the deficiency of the water-supply. This will only 
be remedied by the construction of proper water-works for the city. Another 
complaint is that the machines for fighting fire are never in readiness and 
order at the time of emergency. During the last 18 months fire broke out in 
the Katopor Bazar about five times, and twice in Municipal buildings, yet the 
local fire brigade has continued in the same wretched condition as before. 
But. for opportune aid from other sources, the fire which broke out on the 17th 

are ‘May would. not have been got under and the whole market would have been 


Ea burnt down. 
Native States. 


a4 47. When Prince Ranjitsingji ascended the throne of Jamnagar the 
: public looked up to him with high hopes and felt. 
Comments on the sen- confident that under the guidance of such a cultured 
| tence passed on a subject ryler the State of Jamnagar would rapidly advance 
ER of His Highness the J4m nq the old dark administration of his predecessors 
14 of Jd4mnagar on a charge 
a i See would for ever be a matter of the past. But we are 
a Gujardti (25), 16th Sorry to say that the acts of Prince Ranjitsingji, 
a May; Hind Vijaya (58), since his coming to the throne, have falsified all 
| 19th May; Kdthidwdr these hopes. Soon after coming to the gddi he 
et News (31), 19th May; proceeded to England for the improvement of his 
rey : Pokitical Bhomyo (79), health, leaving Prince Harbhamji as his regent. 
5 2ist May; | "Guard in Jémnagar. We only voice the public opinion 
a Punch (27), 30th May; feiel ihe 
a} Kdthidwdr Times (32), when we say that it wasa fatal choice. But his 
Bit 29nd May. subjects still hoped that on his return he would take 
‘ up their cause and.devote himself to the improvement 
of their condition. ‘The Jam, on his return, instead of reforming the administra- 
tion, busied himself in wasting public money, entertaining his cricketer friends. 
from England. Justice, too, has been allowed to remain ina primitive state as 
inthe past. But the sentence of 10 years’ imprisonment and a fine of one lakh 
imposed on one’Premchand, a cloth merchant of Bombay and a subject of the 
Jamnagar State, on & charge of alleged treason committed 10 years ago, is the 
crowning piece of mal-administration in the State. So far as the public re- 
port'in Kathiaéwar goes, the treason with which Premchand is charged consisted 
in helping Ranjitsingji’s rival for the gadi, and thereby opposing the present 
Jam. Whatever it might have been, looking to the present administration of 
the State we venture to say that Premchand was not wrong in doubting the 
fitness of Ranjitsing for the throne. Perhaps the beavy fine of one lakh 
has been imposed on Premchand with the object of making up the loss 
caused to the State treasury by the Saturnalia in honour of the friends of 
“the Jam, [The Hind Vijaya comments in ‘a similar strain, but the Kathidwdr 
Dee News defends the conduct of the Jam and remarks :—-The ‘action taken by the 
- _ Jémagainst Premchand is not only just but merciful. For as the report goes, 
for ‘the last few aa certain persons have been engaged in hatching treason. 
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able plots against the Jam. The Political Bhomiyo too differs from the 
opinion passed ‘by the Gujardti on the administration of the Jam, and praises 
the high and noble qualities of Ranjitsingji, but refrains from. criticising this 
particular: action till the true facts are out. The Gwardii Punch 
writes :—It is'much to be regretted thatthe present Jam Saheb who 
has imbibed Western notions of justice — should give people cause to 


complain about his own sense of justice. The punishment meted out to - 


Mr. Premchand Keshayji is surely tyrannical and unjust. Such actions 
engender distrust of the administration in the minds of the public as regards 
their safety. The people are horror-struck atthe news. Solong asthe offence 
charged against Mr. Premchand is not made public, people will remain dis- 
satisfied with the administration of the Jamnagar State. The Kdthidwar 
Times writes :—“ This scandal has been exercising the minds of the public 
throughout the country. The cause ofthis is that the accused has not 
been allowed to be heard ina public trial which ought to have been held 
in the cause of justice. A First Class Native State like Jamnagar is 
expected to justify its action in the matter at no distant date since it affects 
its long-standing prestige. . Whatever be the political reasons that might 
have forced the State to have recourse to such a Rdjvddi policy in the past, 
it can hardly afford to adopt the same under the rule of so generous and 
justice-loving a ruler as His Highness the Jam Saheb Ranjitsingji.| 


48. His Highness the Jam of Jamnagar has recently issued a procla- 
mation, ordering his subjects to do the highest 

Comments on theorder honour conceivable to Prince Harbhamji, the late 
of His Highness the Jém Yazir, who is now on ashort visit to Jamnagar. 
of Jamnagar calling upon There is no doubt that they whose lot it is to 


honor this to Vane” 8Y Ven, his, slghest wish will do their bet 


Cesardte. (25), 23rq though quite reluctantly. Butas the facts are, the 
May. administration of Harbhamji is not only looked upon 
by all as unsatisfactory, but as mischievous. The 
illegal action against Premchand Keshayji is also said to be the Vazir’s handi- 
work, and consequently the people who are aware of no good having come 
either to them or to the State from his administration are quite sick of him. 
The recent order of the Jam, therefore, adds insult to injury, and we earnestly 
wish that h» would once for all give up such fuss and devote himself to the 
fulfilment of those high hopes which were entertained of him at the time of 
his accession. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
49, With aview to improving the social and moral status of the Kolis 


_ Of Olpad (Surat) a Conference was held at Olpad on 
Conference of the Kolis the 99nd and 23rd instant under the presidency of 


* pee. sip ie (62) the Honourable Mr. G. K. Parekh. Great enthusiasm 
26th and 27th May. ’ prevailed on the occasion. The audience numbered 


about 4,000. The Mamlatdar of Olpad, the Sub- 
Judge, Messrs. Lalshankar Umidshankar, Bamanji Edalji Modi, B. N. Bhajekar, 
and Jivanji Limjibhai were among those present. |The president congratu- 
lated the leaders of the Conference on their laudable efforts to bring about 
reforms in their community and exhorted them to cultivate the spirit of self- 
reliance. He expatiated at some length on the evils of drink and appealed to 
them to give up the vice. Flesh-eating, he said, was forbidden by their 
religion. He advised them to eat flesh only on special occasions‘and thus 
make efforts to do without it altogether. He hoped that the resolutions they 
might pass would be strictly enforced and-suggested the formation of com- 
mittees that would see to such enforcement. Resolutions penalising the use of 
liquor, toddy and flesh were passed. It was alsoresolved to put astop to other 
evil social practices by imposing fines on those who would break the resolutions. 


00. A temperance meeting was held-on the 28rd instant at Surat under 
iia the auspices of the “ Niti Vardhak Mandali.” The 
perance meeting at Surat. Honourable Mr. G. K. Parekh who Shapes on the 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), occasion referred to the good work done by the 
26th May. society in influencing the Kolis of certain villages 


to give up the use of intoxicating drinks. Mr. 
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: Cy auspices of the Swadeshi Mitra Mi: ‘@ public meetin; 
“was held on Sunday last at the Premabhai Hall, 
_ Ahmedabad, under the presidentship of Mr. J ivanlal 
~ Vrajrai’ Desi at which an Arya’ Samajist preacher, 
~ Pandit Vishwamitra Kaushik Niruktacharya, deliver- 
ae ed a lecture on “‘the message of the Bharat mother- 
land”, ‘The President having introduced the lecturer to the audience, the 
, atter began his speech with describing the dream of a fakir who first saw 
| & rerio mother tenderly feeding her children and then, suddenly the 
Scene changing, saw the same woman in the throes of agony. On his 
i. coming near, the woman called on the fakir to hear the message she was 
| giving to her children, of whom he was one. The lecturer in interpreting the 
Z message to his hearers enlarged on the benefits of the ancient Gurukul system 
of education and the observance of drakmacharya up to the age of 25, and 
a appealed to his countrymen to prevent the conversion of starving Indians to 
Je | Christianity. He further exhorted them to take regular exercise and strengthen 
be their bodies by taking nutritious food like milk and ghee. He then remarked 
: that they were living in this land where cows were being slaughtered against 
the dictates of their shastras, and if this state of affairs continued, a time would 
come when they would hardly get any milk or ghee. The speaker, therefore, 
asked the assembly to protect the cow, to reclaim the fallen to the old faith, to 
elevate the depressed classes, to bury all differences in the matter of religion 
and to take the swadesht vow though the scaffold should stare them in the face. 
One Vadilal having addressed the assembly on the use of swadeshi sugar the 
meeting dispersed with the usual vote of thanks to the chair. 


i *52. The Rdshtramat publishes the following advertisement :—‘ Indian 
el: ) Nationalism: Ideals and Methods.’ (Being the 
| Advertisement of Bepin substance of three lectures delivered last December, 
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: | Bombey. to be published in Wij] shortly be published. Price 8 annas. Names 


AG yp A (44), 30th 0 be registered with :—The Vartaman Agency, Gir- 
ah May. gaon, Bombay. , 


; | SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


| : Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
: Secretariat, Bombay, 3rd June 1909. . 


*Reported in advance. 
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Comments on the Madras Government’ S order re. ‘the Gantur riots ~ 21 & 22 


_ Empire Day : Adverse comments on the celebration of the —in Bombay . 

Excise: Adverse comments on the proposal to make fresh toddy more 
‘ easily available to the public than it 1s at present . 

Governor of Bombay: Appreciation of His Excellency the —’s work at Simla. 

Income-tax: Protest against the alleged unjust enhancement of — in 


Nadiad. ; 
India in Parliament: The deportees and the Secretary of State for India . 
India Office : Suggestion that there should be more Indians in the — os 


Indian students in England: Protest against the action of the Benchers of 
Gray's Inn in delaying the call ths Bar Or We 
. Judicial Matters : 


Comments on the Midnapur Bomb Case ; . ‘ ‘ . 30-—32 


- Treatment of under-trial prisoners 
Medical Service : Comments on the Secretary of State’s Despatch respect! 
- ing the recruitment of Civil Medical Officers in India . 
Nationalist movement': It is the ine of the heads of the different reli- 
gious maths to assist in the.. a 
Native Press: Publication ofa new paper named the Young Moslem in 
London by Mr. Syed Haider Riza aa ; . : 
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‘for having attended a meeting of the Sangameshwar Taluka 


Sabha .. 
ind : Suggestion that 
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Muhammadans should be 
Exxainination Committee for the — Pleaders’ Examination 
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_ LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


te 


a ki 
met eg 
ee 


pleat 
(As it stood on the Ist April 1909.) | 
een , ee ac — 
No. | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. eT 
| ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| 30.9. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... sea 300 
2 Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona cai ..-| Daily si ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... $08 600 
can Herald. ie cide . - 
3 | Hast and West... ...| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... .... Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi;} 1,000 
»| 56. | 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. ses oof Weekly... ...| Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,;; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. 1 scot DOs vee ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
| India and Champion. 55. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ny ...| Monthly ... ..., dohn Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....; 1,000 
7 —— Chronicle oso] BOTACHE . 40: oss] WOEGKLY a0: ...| Chainrai Bakasréi ; Hindu-(Amil).; 32... 500 
8 | Kathidwar Times ... soe] SUAGROE ss ...| Daily see ... Jamnadas Mahashankar Buch; Hindu 200 
: : (Lohana) ; 28. 
9 | Mahrdtta vos ...| Poona ies ...| Weekly _... ...| Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A.;; 1,000 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 36. 
10 | Muslim Herald _... -«-| Bombay... ---| Daily ses .... Muhammad Yusuf bi1 Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| | Muhammadan ; 35. 
11 Oriental Review ...% ..| Do. ... ...| Weekly... —...| Rustomji Shdpurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ...| 700 
i2 | Phan ... “es «| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... _...| JAffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 5b...| 850 
| | | 
13 , Poona Observer and Civil} Poona oe .-| Daily — .../ Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 eve i 400 
_ and Military Gazette. | 
| | 
14 | Purity Servant... ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly ... .... Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250 
| 3 man ; 32. | 
15 : Railway Times... or geet <r e--| Weekly... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...!. 1,200 
| | | 
16 | Sind Gazette swe | Karachi ... eset: De se .... Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European; 44... a 500 
17 | Sind Journal sis ...| Hyderabad - “atl: aa ron ... Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu 800 
: (Amil) ; 42. one 
| | 
18 | Sind Times ie ccf BOTACN 6. ...| Bi-weekly ... .... Khanchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
| ANGLO-GusARA’TI. | 
19 : Akhbar-e-Soudagar ..-| Bombay... .-+| Daily eee .... Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 .... 1,500 
20 - Apakshapat vee .-.| Surat oes ovs| WOGKLY. © “see .... Bai Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 500 
| diali ; Parsi ; 30. 
21 | Alrya Prakash... .«-| Bombay... Ae ees k ‘o .../ Maganlal Rajaram Vyas; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 
: min); 41. 
92; Broach Mitrs ...  ...|Brosch ... =~...) Do . «ee! Trikaml4l Harindth Thékor ; Hindu (Bréh-| 375 
| ma Kshatriya) ; 25. ; 
23 ' Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ‘sot Do, in ...| Narotamdads Pranjiwandds Shethna; Hindu’ 1,000 
; _ (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
24 | Deshi Mitra ° ...| Surat eee youl Lah a ...| Maganlél Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 
| nia) ; 37. 
25 : Gujarati... ee .--| Bombay... eo} Do. vee ’ees| Ichchhdr4m Surajram Desdéi; Hindu (Surti) 8,500 
| : Bania) ; 55. = 
26 | Gujarat Mitra... ---| Surat eee oe ae ..-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... 76 700 
| , | 
27 | Gujarati Punch ... .--| Ahmedabad eos} Do, oe ...| Somal4l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesri) 2,300 
‘ | Bania) ; 31. 
98 | Mindi Punch... _~—«.-| Bombay... «| Do. w+ a.| Bartjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi; 50... 800 
299 | Jam-e-Jamshed ... We Te 2 see w«| Daily sia ...| Pirozsh4h Jehangir Marzbdn, M.A., ; Parsi;' 4,400 
| 84, 
80 | Kaiser-i-Hind _... 1 Do. ove oe) Weekly... ...| Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... |. 2,000 
81 | Kéthidwdr News .. >| Rajkot  ... wa: Di san »..| Jamshedji Fram)ji ; Parsi-; 44 een duel Tu ae 
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‘ pa ty ie e 


es (NaN tO Takl oe 
; Name, caste and age of Editor. tion. 
ah Be , Bets Ss! ‘4 y | y 
: ee Eo. ' | Ea! ee eee Oe ae 
Bi-weekly ... _...| Jamnadas Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar); .| 600 
cal Weekly ...° sf Vehdngir Sorbji Toleyérkhan ; Pirsi;-84...| 2,000 
a ae | abs ...| Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Bréh-| 1,850 
! man); 81. | 
“"\:{ Bombay ... «| Do... «».{ Byramji Furdonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ...|' 1,200 
‘at Do. ce wes Daily =... Bustamji NarsarwAnji Vitcha-Ghandhi;| 4,200 
Seats a | Parsi ; 48, 
$7 | Shri Sayéji Vijay... ...| Baroda... _—...| Weekly ..._...| MAnekld] Ambdrdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);! 4,200 
eee 88 | Suryi Prakdsh ... »s+| Surat see an Fae oe the ...| Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
ae - Aneto-Mara‘Tat. : 
89 | Dnydnoday& Ws eye) SIGUEOEY. ee w0sl WOGKIY 9s ws OV. Ss BE. ADDOUG ok ea 660 
40 | Dnyén Prakish ...  ...|Poona ...  —...| Daily =... ~—«... | (1) Natésh Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hinduj| 2,500 
< (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
Me 41 | Dnyén Prakdsh ...  ...| Do. i ane Oe ae Do. do. sj 2,700 
42 | Indu Prakésh ome ...| Bombay... .»+| Daily se ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit-| 1,500 
| ed, Manager being Damodar Sdvlér4m 
: Yande ; Hindu (Mardatha) ; 43. 
; 48 | NativeOpinion ......| Do. see ach WERE | aes .«| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
? pawan Bréhman) ; 38. 
ss ae 44|Réshtramat ...  .... Do,  ... «(Daily ... ...| Sitar4m Keshav Damle, B.A., LL.B.;| 9,000 
ie | (Chitpawan Brahman); 32. 
: : 45 | Subodh Patrika ... con < ie: site ...| Weekly... ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
fe s ‘ Bes. wat Brahmin) ; 30. 
, 46 | Sardesdi Vijaya ... _...| Sdwantvddi “a +  oee| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; (Goud) 700 
‘ . Brahman) ; 35. ; 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE, 
AT | Echo si a ...| Bombay ... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| eC. F. D’Souza ; Goanese ; 40... eee} 1,000 
: 48 | Anglo-Lnsiténo... .... Do... | Weekly... ..| Leandro Mascarenhas; Goanese Christian ;| 1,000 
| ANGLO-SINDI. | 
| i 49 | ALHeq .. - ...| Karachi (Sind) ...) Weekly... ...| syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin; 31; and} 1,500 
& Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul.; 37; 
ee Muhammadans. 
4 a | 50 | Laérk4na Gazette ... .»-| Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. as ...| Premchand Isardds Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 
fe | 24. 
: 51.| Muséfir... es ...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. ile ...| Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 .../; 1,800 
ah ) 52 | Sind Patrika ar ...| Larkéna (Sind) ...| Do. ae ...| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 350 
53 | Sind Shewak Ae ...| Naushahro Fero Do. oe ...| Lolaram Menghraj ... ove cee oe: 500 
(Hyderabad, Sind). st : 
, 54 (Sindhi... .... ~—«| Sukkur(Sind) _....| Do. a» «| Wirumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurseja); 85 ...| 1,000 
sees 55 | Sookhree ...  ....—...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. soo ~=—=s oss | U@MALMal Lalchand; 87 ... we —s.... 400 
Eos ANGLo-TELEGU. 
_ 86 | Andhra Patrika ......| Bombay... —...| Weekly... penn Nageshwar Rao; (Madrasi Brah-| 2,000 
pea ) ae man); 40. 
eS Eyauiss, Mara’rat anD 
ee Ha . GozaRa'Tt, 
te _ 67 | Baroda Vatsal ...  ...|Baroda ...  ...| Weekly ... _ ...| Ramji Santuji Avte; Hindu (Maratha); 74.| 1,199 
68° Hind Vijay  ... «| Do. .. «| Do. - ..  ...| Dahyabhdi Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania);} 600 
aan | 41. 
ENGLISH, PorruauEsE 
Alu a eee re Bombay .... ---| Weekly... ...| &. Naronha ; Portuguese ; 35 ett coat: OOO 
: -  * . ‘ " | 
vee] Daily veo eve| KAzi Ismail Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamma-| 1,500 
det * | @am (Memon); 45, 


~ 


| 


Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, = ae 


an 
a eet eee “ 


Gusara’t1—continued. | : a 
61 | Bharat Vijaya _... eo| BAaTOdR see | Weekly... .-.| divanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tol4kia} About : 
Brahman) ; 28. BOO 


62 | Bombay Samachar ++ Bombay ... .«-| Daily ees ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
Parsi ; 41.: | 
68 | Broach Samachar | Broach ... ..| Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 eas 400’ 


Gh |CUMN-ROMEE cs nef MOMMA. 4:0 uel DO, ce val MOTT ar Shih; Hindu (Visa Oswél] 1,500 
? Bania) ; 33. 
Din Mani ... ove | Broach vee| * Do. se ...| Nathalal Rangildas (Bania). 200 


wr) 
Or 


66 | Gujarat... ee “id Nadiad (Kaira) ...; Do. ase ...| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
67 | Hind Swardjya ... ...| Bombay ... ink: Os nti was Fiaraklal "Wiccdladid Shah Shrawak;} 1,000 
68 | Hind Swarajya_ ... oy es ins act BO sea ‘ai ohunilél ‘Muli Shah; Hindu (Khadaith| 2,500 
69 | Islam Gazette ... .../| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. ne ous thediven ‘Dead - 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 


A a | ee Sake 


oer parnrar 


she 
ee 


State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
70 | Jain Vijaya bas «| BOMbay ... ro eee & jee ...| Mohunlal Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimalij 1,000 | 
| Bania) ; 27. a 
71 | Kaira Times ies .../ Nadiad (Kaira) ...} Do. is ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 800 ii 
28. | at 
72 | Kaira Vartaman ... .--| Kaira va rer eae 82 jis ...| Kahanddés Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 12¢ 
o6,. 
73 | Kathidwar and Mahi) Sddra ‘as ‘a> DO, er ..-| Motilal Chhotaélal Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman); 45. 


74 | Kaéthidwar Samachar ...| Ahmedabad sie) 0. isis ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
(Brahman) ; 46. 


75 | Khabardar ve ...| Bombay... A ae oF ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 
| Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. ' 
76 | Loka Mitra eo soul Ea ee -»-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 


Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41]. | | 
77 | Navsari Patrika ... sec] IN@VBATI  — 20 -| Weekly... ...| Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 500 at 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. nea 


78 | Navsdri Prakdsh ...-_...|. Do. a ae .» ee] Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 6C ... 800 ie 

+ ee h 
79 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad a ae. Wi ..-| Ncorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 950 ij Re 
go | Praja Mitrs ©... ...|Kardchi ... —...| Bi-Weekly... _...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivaa; Hindu (Auditch| 275 _ Hel 


Brahman) ; 39. 


81 | Praja Pokar ves -..| Surat eee --| Weekly... .».| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 _.... a 475 


82 | Rajasthan and Indian} Ahmedabad pend: DOs is ...| Hirdlal Vardhamdn Shah (Visa Shrimali} 1,500 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 


83 | Samalochak bie ..-| Bombay... eee| 1 ri- Monthly ...| Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 
| Brahmin) ; 43. 
84 | Sami San}... one ee 3 ove os| Daily ae ...| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A.; Parsi;} 1,600 
| : 33. 

85 | Satya Vakta oT so} Do. vee ...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4l MHarivithaldaés; Hindu (Das 550 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 


86 | Shakti... 6 = ewe Surat ase --| Weekly _... ...|Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu} 1,200 
| (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 


§7 | Shri Sayaji Gazette ---| Baroda... cul Die, ..  «ss| Maganlal Bhawnagri ; Madh Bania; 40 ...} 1,000 
gs | Surat Akhbar... .-| Do. eee see} Do, ose ---| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 sie 300 


89 Swadesh Mitr’... ...| Karachi... set Do. ‘és ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 42... 800 
990 | Vande Mataram ... ---| Baroda... os Do. ue ...| Nanalal Chhotalal Shroff; Hindu (Bania) ; 900 


25. 
91 | Vasant... see ...| Ahmedabad ...| Monthly... ...| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


HiInpDI. 


92 | Bharat... se ...| Bombay ... --| Weekly ... «| Gauri shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400 


| 30. 
93 |Shri Dnyansagar Sama-| Do.  ... »»-| Fortnightly ...| Janakprasaéd Laboorém; Hindu (Kanya- 300 
char. kubja Brdhman) ; 31. | 


94 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-} . Do. ove «| Weekly... ...| Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brdhmin);} 6,200 | 
char. , : 40, | ‘ 


KANARESE, 
95 | Digvijay’ ... al -.| Gadag (Dharwar) ...| Weekly... ...| Shankrapa Gudiydéppa Basrimara ; Hindu 150 ee 
(Devang) ; 40. 


96 Kannad Kesari oe #99 Hubli (Dharwar) eee Do, eee Ges Bindu Narayan Mutalik Desai ; Hindu 1,000 : : eo. “s 
| | | (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 36. _ ee 
97 , Karnétak Patri and/ Dharwar ...  ...| Do, »» «| K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 ee 
Chandroday’. = man); 25. CS pie 
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108 | A’rydvart ...  ... 

et 
Shimek. lo 
ie 105|Bhila ...... 
106 | Bhagwa Zenda ... 

at 

ois 107 | Belgaum Samachar 
= | 208| Chandrakant... 
ae 109 | Chandrodaya& ses 
110 | Chikitsak ‘a 
: ee. ee 
112 | Dharwar Vritt _... 
118 | Dinbandhu Be 
: 114-| Dnydn Chakshu ... 
zl * ).4g6 Devin Siew... 
ag 116 | Hindu Punch _... 
117 | Itihds Sangraha ... 
ie 118 | Jagadédarsh 
ee 119 | Jagad Vritt os 
IE ik ie Nes 
121 | Kalpatarn ... one 
a 122 | Kamgdr Samachar 
‘ 3 128 | Karmanuk... oss 
—- 194 |\Kesri .... om 
| > ...185 | Khabardér ade 
“496 | Khandesh Saméckér 
oi " ae | Khéndesh Vaibhav 


Mee Moses 
a 


eT ee 


iy @ 

G. R. Mannar ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
be Neat De ves sek Kcishnaii Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu} 
: “iu (Vaishnav Brahman): | 
8 DO... snee bel pees sie ...| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu 
x} } (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 

---| Gadag (Dhaérwar)...| Do. .»  ‘..|Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 44. 

| Thana .s © ...| Weekly .... ...| Dhondo Kashindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 

:++| Dhulia (West Khan-; Do. sip ...| Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 

desh). vedi Brahman) ; 53. 
| 

»+-| Ratnagiri ot DO; cee ...| Hari Dharmardj] Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
31. 

| Poona ... «| Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 

month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 82. 

...| Wai (Satara) -»-| Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 
paéwan Brahman) ; 27. | 

..- Belgaum ... ..-| Weekly a ..-| Hari Bhikéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 

| man); 44. 

..-| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. ose ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 42. : 
..-| Chiplun. (Ratna-| Do. iu ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 
giri). Brdéhman) ; 44. | 
--| Belgaum .., oy Do. soe ...| (1) Abd&ji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindul 
” | (Maratha) ; 48. | 
.-.| Wai (Satara) .. | Fortnightly ...| aashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bréhman) ; 45. | 
..-| Dharwar ... ..| Weekly... |S. H. Shahane; Hindu (Karhdda Brdab-; 
| man) ; 33. | 
...| Bombay... a Do. as ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ... 
-+-| Poona so ik ae — ...| Waman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. | 
-.-| Kolhapur ... vial: Os aes ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 
coo! ROADR © cee sl Ee mn ...| Krishnaji Kashinadth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 42. | 
...| Bombay ... ose] 00s 20 ...| Dattdtriya Balvant -Parasnis ; — 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
.--. Ahmednagar — ase ...| Kashindth Bahirdy Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 55. 
sot SE as wast DO ‘is ...| EF. F. Gordan & Co. | 
i De ew A De ..  «.{Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ;| 
Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) ); 26. ; 
--.| Sholapur ... oso} DO, ese ...| Govind Nérdyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth! 
Brahman); 51. | 
.-.| Bombay ... a oa ius ».| Natesh Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Br4hman) ; 34. | 
»».| Poona we pi: 2 as ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. | 
ooo} Do, ost | » Do. — ...| Krishnaji. Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; ; 
) Hindu (ChitpA4wan-Brahman) ; 36. 
...| Belgaum ... «| Weekly. (Printed) Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
| in Modi charac-| wan Brdhman) ; 21. 
ters. 
.»+| Pérola (East Khan-| Fortnightly -».| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
desh). (Yajurvedi Bréhman) ; 29. 
-e| Dhulia (West Khin-| Weekly ...¢ «| Yadav Balkrishna §Updsani; Hindu 
-desh). (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 42, 
.--| Rumtha (Kanara) | Do. sun .»-| Laxman - Baburao Hegde ; ; Hindu (Gowd 
Saraswat) ; 52. 
+] Belgaum ... eset’ Dow oui »..|dandrdhan Nardyan Kvrlkarni; Hindu 
“g | (Saraswat Brahman) ; 82. 
| Satara... «| ~Do, woah gas <a. Balwant Bhosle ; ; Hindu (Maré- 
ee, * eae 4 94 
---| Wai (Satéra)  .../._ Do. .» se. | Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
: ; Braéhman) ; 29. 
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100 


400 


700 


800 


1,500 
450 
1,400 
450 
300 
8,000 
1,000 
500 
500 


10,000 


425 


4,000 


20,000 


100 


1,000 


600 
250 
816 
200 
100 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
MarataI—continued, ae 
132 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... .»+| Daily ..» «| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu| 1,500 
Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 39. 
133 | Mumbai Vaibhav cool DO. ake ...| Weekly... oe Do. do. | 2,000 
134 | Mumukshu aa 3 ee .. «| Uakshuman Rdémchandra Pangarkar;) 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Bréhman) ; 35. 
' 135 | Nasik Vritt ‘ee .-| Nasik ene veel BaOs ve ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 
136 | Nydya Sindhu... __ ...| Ahmednagar ‘nf es ..»  e| WA&man Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
| Brahman) ; 34. 
137 | Paisa Fund ‘es ...| Bombay ... ...| Monthly... .-.| Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
138 | Pandhari Mitr’ ... ...| Pandharpur (Shold-| Weekly _... ...| Govind Sakharam Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44, 150 
139 | Prabhat ... ....—...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... __...| Govind. Kashinath Chandorkar, BB. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hirdu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
140 | Prabodh Chandrika ~ ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly ... _ ...| Nérdyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth| 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
Mt Pee a la. eh EO en ed T. ». «| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham| 400 
Jain); age 45. 
142 | Prakdsh ... ose | Satara ... seek aa esis ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
143 | Pratod ... = ...| Isl4mpur (Satara)...; Do. bei ...| Wasudev Damodar Mundale; Hindu (Kar- 500 
hada Brahman) ; 30. 
144 | Pudhari_... ies coe} SRTOGM vee i, aos ies ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe; Hindu (Dak-} 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 
145 | Rashtramukh _... ...| Mahad (Koldba) ...| Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Raoji Pdlwankar; Hindu (Kar- 75 
: hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
146 | Samdlochak is ---| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly ... ...| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 300 
: . Brahman) 30 
147 | Saty% Shodhak ... .--| Ratnagiri ... .--| Weekly... ...| shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan; 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
148 | Shivaji Vijaya... ---| Sholapur ... wel EO, és ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaivi Lingdyat) ; 26. 
149 | Shol4pur Samachar «1 Do. ee mn ee i we eee! Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 50... 400 
150 | Shri Sayaji Vijay eee ac al Oh .. -—aae{Indu Prakdsh Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 
: : Manager being Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
151 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. ie .--| Monthly... ...| Mahadev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
. wan Brahman) ; 40. 
152 | Shri Sh4hu 0 ee Satara... «| Weekly... —-«..| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdéda| 200 
| Brahman) ; 28. 
153 | Shubh Suchak .., --| Do. tis sos}. DO. ve ...| Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
| : (ChitpAwan Brahman). 
154 | Sudhakar ... ose ---| Pen (Kolaba) a ae pia ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
155 | Sudharak ... ee ---| Poona ia ese! Do. se ...| Vinadyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu; 1,000 
(Chitpawan Brdéhman) ; 41. 
156|}Sumant ... =... ...| Kardd (Satdéra) ...| Do. vs eae} Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 100 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 
if man ; 35. . 
157 | Vande Mataram ... ---| Poona ids cat os sas ...| Hari Raghundth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1,400 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
168 | Vichéri_... aa ..-| Karwar (Kdnara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About 
| Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
159 | Vividh Dnydén Vistér ...) Bombay ... «| Monthly ... ...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... baa 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
| | Saraswat Brdhman). 
160 | Vrittasér... vo eee! Wai (Satara)  ...] Weekly ....—...) Ganesh RAmchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
161 | Vydpari... eee -.-| Poona dite | Do. ies ...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
169 man) ; 42. | 
: Warkari ... oe ---| Pandharpur (Shola-| Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
pur). Brahman) ; 365. | 
SINDI. 
163 | A’ftéb-i-Sind ... —...| Sukkur (Sind) ...)| Weekly... ...| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
ves madan (Abro) ; 24. 
e 164 | Khairkhéh -- ove] Larkhana (Sind) ...} Do. ..  ee| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
| (Khatri) ; 35. 
165 | Prabhét ... sie ...| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
166 | Sind Sudhar «+ eee! Karachi (Sind) ...)| Weekly... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 
167 | Sind Kesari vee oe Do. a ...| Chel4ra4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ;} © 550 
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174 Urdu Daily es ee 
| Goyara‘tr AND Hint. 
175 | Jain bee es ES 
176 | Jain Mitra rae ae 

MaRA THI AND Ka’NARESE . 
177 | Chandrika ... eP ag 


Bombay ... 


Do. co 


Bagalkot (Bijapur) . 


Do, ye 
Do. a 
Do. sve 
Daily ... 
Do. ove 
Weekly... 


Monthly ... 


Weekly... 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
__ Deblavi ; Muhammadan ;> 55. 


ved: Muhalniiid: Husain Shed Yakubali 
uhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi} Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig ; 
of Canpore ; 40. 


Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali ; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


coo” eee 


Dawood Ali ; Muhammadan ; 36 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja ; 
33. 


Bhaégubhai Fatechand Karbhaéri; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 

Gopaldas Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu 
38. 


Jain) ; 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 


2,600 


1,000 


145 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been 


printed in italics. 


collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. ‘The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that“'adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system if that when,the long a (HY or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = u in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


. 


~D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, 1(a) Anglo-Indian Empire (English) ; Weekly 
No. 3(a) Elphinstonian (English) ; Quarterly. 

No. 15(a) St. Xavier’s College Magazine (English) ; Quarterly, 

No. 15(b) Students Brotherhood Quarterly (English) ; Quarterly. 

No. 18(a) Swardj (English) ; Fortnightly ; Bepin Chandra Pal, London. 

No. 43 has ceased to be published. 

The present editor of No, 44 is Shriniwas Bhikaji Sir Desai. 

No. 48(a) O Goano. 

No. 57 has ceased to be published from 23rd May 1909. 

No. 63(a) Buddhi Prakdsh (Gujarati) ; Monthly. 

The present editor of No. 67 is Purshottum M. Pandit; Hindu. 

No. 68 has ceased to be published, 

No. 119(a) Jagamitra (Marathi) ; Monthly ; Krishn4ji Narhar Ponkshe, Poona. 

No. 143 has ceased to be published, 

No. 158 (a) Vinod (Marathi) ; Fortnightly ; Belgaum ; Dattétraya Ramchandra Kulkarni, Shéhpur. 
No. 162(a) Sunrita Vadini (Sanskrit); Weekly ; Appasharma Rashivadekar, 

No. 170(2) Kashful Akhbar (Urdu), - 

No. 170(b) Mufid-e-Rozgar (Urdu) ; Weekly ; Hazi Mahmood Hussain, 


; Charles Palmer, 
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RL Pe wes 2 Ot Aaa ei kes ra’ it Me nthe. ede be ie eee Bal tie ot Vi Aree a Ae OB wit Seta, he rote Soe Bea nt Se me 
TOLL RS Sek bhi Fe th eg | Ee adsy IO og Ta ee te Ay ae Fae ee CS MIE A a oe ES ala i) rina 1 ne arg) Me Fn ie 
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ne mn) 
|| Politics and the Pudlic Administration. 


1. “We are in entire gocord with the sugg sation nf the London Daily j 
News that more Indians ought to be appointed to the 
high posts in the India Office, This will impart to 


Suggestion that there 
ok Ag Office Indians in educated Indians a deep insight in the working of the 

“Pheniz (12), 2nd June, Government of India and will open to thém adminis- 
| ' trative lore which is of much value to men desirous 
of raising their nation. It is really anomalous that the India Office which is 
maintained by the Indian exchequer should be manned by an exclusively 
English staff, when the Government can easily get capable Indians to fill 
responsible posts therein. We trust that this excellent suggestion of the 
Daaly News will not be lost on the Secretary of State for India.” 


4 


2. “The last mail brought details of the Parliamentary proceedings 

-  yregarding the Indian deportations. The Prime 

The deportees and the Minister's haM-hearted reply to Mr. Macarness is 
ia of State for most disappointing, and Lord Morley’s attitude is 
Rdshiramat (44), 1st provokingly unreasonable......... From ‘the stiff 
June, Eng. cols. answers that are elicited from the Secretary of State 
Bo there is every reason to fear that the deportations are 

going to be another settled fact in Lord Morley’s regime. The other day we 
got news that Babu Krishnakumar Mitra was going to try the justice-loving 
instincts of Sir Lawrence Jenkins by questioning the legality of the Government 
of India’s action in deporting British Indian subjects without trial, on the 
ground that Regulation III of 1818 was wltra vires. The presence of Sir Law- 


rence in the Calcutta High Court inspires the people with some hope that the 


question will receive prompt and impartial attention. The British Govern- 
ment ought to be thankful to Sir Lawrence for having revived this con- 
to which was on the verge of disappearing altogether from the minds of 
ndians.”’ | 


3. “Mr. Shyamji Krishnavarma has very few sympathisers in this coun- 
; try. And yet the way in which the authorities of the 
Protest against the Inns and the Temples are exercising themselves to 


action of the Benchers of exorcise this country of the Devil of Sedition is. 
amusing, though it is atthe same time conjoined | 


Gray’s Inn in delaying 


Pet of two with much of the tragic element. The action of the 


Oriental Review (11), ®@uthorities of the Inner Temple in striking off the 
Qnd June. name of Mr. Krishnavarma was not protested against 
here, because his foolhardiness and bravado have 

alienated the sympathy of his own people from him.. They are disgusted with 


his strong anti-British tendencies. But for this, protests would have been raised 


at the high-handedness of the Benchers. These authorities have no right to 
interfere with the political views of any man, however misguided and foolish 
he may be. Moreover, these very Benchers did not take any action against 
men who had gone the length of fighting against the British in the South 
African War. These legal authorities have not rested satisfied with punish- 
ing Mr. Krishnavarma. They have recently refused to admit two Indian 
students to the Bar during the present term. The charge against them is 
that they have frequented India House and that one of them was manager of 
that institution. It does not require any: sympathy for that institution to 
protest against such an autocratic action of the Benchers. If these students 
had been guilty of sedition, they ought to have been handed over to the police 
and been regularly prosecuted.. Refusal to call them to the -Bar ought to 
have followed their conviction. The method followed by the Benchers will 
create a bad precedent. Itis not a mere incident on which we are comment- 
ing, but on the weighty principle underlying it, whether students in England 
are to be granted degrees and called to the Bar only on their making a 
declaration of their political principles. It may be remembered that some 
years ago one of the Inns proposed to make allegiance a qualification for call, 


but Mr. Chamberlain, then at the Colonial Office, prevented that action, The 
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ons on the students’: world by the threat of expelling 


- 4, We cannot understand why the Empire Day has been celebrated 
4 ys by some title-hunters and flatterers of Govern- 
_ Adverse comments on ment, for Indians do not believe that their country 
the celebration’ of the jg within the pale of the Empire. Indians are looked 
ge" ars Day in Bombay. ypon by many Englishmen and Anglo-Indians as 
Max pet 2), 80th unfit for anything but to serve as hewers of wood and 

3 Arya Prakdsh (21), : 

30th May. drawers of water to their European masters. In the 
es colonies of the British Empire, Indians are looked 
upon as worse than dogs and are hated and hunted about and meet with im- 
prisonment and outrageous treatment. How is it then possible that the 
Indians: should celebrate the Empire Day while thus suffering ignominy? 
We are grateful to Lords Minto and Morley for the grant of reforms, 
but we cannot but look upon these reforms as hollow and unsubstantial, till 
the freedom and civic rights enjoyed by other members of the British Empire 
are allowed in full to India. Our sense of self-respect is still alive, and we 
have not yet forgotten our natural rights asmen. The fact that we have 
been scrupulously kept away from freedom is uppermost in our minds and 
hence till the freedom and rights enjoyed by other parts of the Empire are 
given to us we cannot take part in the Empire Day celebrations. Those 
who do, go against the interests both of the State and of the nation, and are 
only deceiving their conscience and their God. [The Arya Prakdsh writes :—_ 
We cannot understand what a subject nation can have to celebrate in the 
Empire Day. No nation with any sense of self-respect can dream of taking 
part in such a movement. It is a festival in honour of our subjection; and 
our subjection is a matter we ought to be ashamed of. Instead of this we 
dance without any sense of shame. The person who cuts our nose may be 
allowed to rejoice over it, but we cannot take pride in the operation. Such 
a thing would be opposed to human nature.’ How can we rejoice at the 
triumph of our enemy over us ?] 


*5. Commenting on the despatch on the Indian Medical Service, the 
| Kaiser-2-Hind writes :— Lord Morley would have 
Comments on the Secre- belied his reputation for sincerity and honesty of 


tary of Btate’s despatch purpose to render to Indians the justice they richly 


respecting the recruit- ae 
sant ch Gin. Mattel deserve, had he left this matter hanging - fire 


for many a year, altogether undisposed. But it 
"male titan (30), 6th Should be remembered that a Secretary of State's 
June, Eng. cols. despatch is one thing and the carrying out of | 
its instructions in its letter and spirit is another 

thing. Secretaries of State come and go. It is the permanent bureaucracy 
which has to put into execution his orders. It is this evergreen and 
flourishing corporation of the White Brahmins which is the real master of the 


situation. It is they who carry out the orders according as their interests and 


ambitions dictate.......... In nine cases out of ten the paper-promises remain 
paper-promises only..........Letnot our Indian medical men lay the flattering 
unction to their souls that because Lord Morley, as a just and conscientious 
statesman, has endeavoured to render them some justice, that therefore actual 
justice will be done. They may depend upon it that any number of ingenious, 

ut far from ingenuous subterfuges will be in due course forthcoming to 
neutralise the spirit of the Despatch and make it absolutely worthless. Look 
at the disappointing, nay dismal, results of the recommendations of the Public 
Service Commission of 1886. Will any of our countrymen tell us whether 
they have at all benefited by it?- Is it not the case that the whole thing has 
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ever ?......... Who cares for India and the Indians? The lusty cry .is 
India for the Anglo-Indian. So let this huge scandal grow and with it let. 
the Angto-Indian grow fat and flourish till the time that retributive justice 
overtakes him.’’ ‘somites : oe 
6. “The Indian in the Transvaal, even such a highly educated and 
Findteria tn the "eaiievaal. refined Indian like Mr. M. K. Gandhi, has now no 
Indu Prakdsh (42), 31st place where to rest his head, and even in jail, he is 
May, Eng. cols. treated worse than even the Kaffir or the veriest 
=% ) savage. Baffled in their attempts to force the 
Transvaal Indians to submit to the degrading regulations in the open field, the 
Colonial whites are resorting to means which can scarcely be called either 
honourable or even expedient.......... The treatment which is being meted 
out to the Indian passive resisters, who in any civilised country would be 
classed among first class misdemeanants, is nothing short of a crime against 
humanity. Witness the revolting and horribie treatment accorded to the 
indentured Indian labourer in Natal, which was made the subject of a recent 
question in the House of Commons by Mr. O’Grady, M. P. The story 
unfolded therein reads more like a page from ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ than a fact 
of the twentieth century under the egis of a world-wide and highly civilised 
Empire.......... And this is not merely a solitary instance. It is a rule 
rather than an exception. Witness the treatment meted out to Mr. Gandhi, 
who was made to dig and work by the public roadside in the burning sun and in 
a convict’s dress and shackles, like one guilty of the most heinous crimes......... 
While all these and other cruelties are being daily practised upon Indians by 
their Colonial lords, the paternal Imperial Government has not yet been able 
to right the wrongs. The mightiest and most beneficent of Empires whose 
citizenship we are asked to be proud of, has to hand over a portion of its 
subjects to the tender mercies of a race of people, who but five years ago 
were its deadliest foes! ‘° The equal citizenship’ of which Lord Morley spoke, 
sounds like a hollow mockery of the truth witnessed in South Africa. As we 
have repeatedly remarked it seems vain to hope that substantial justice will 
be done to the Indian settlers....... The only thing possible seems to be 
to gheck effectively the emigration from India to these colonies. Hunger and 
privation in one’s own country are far better than life-long suffering and 
degradation abroad.......... For such of those in the Transvaal as would 
like to return but are unable to do so for want of money, we would appeal to 
our millionaires in India and the Imperial and local Governments to devise 
some means to have them repatriated to India as the British Government did 
in the case of the Chinese labourers in the Rand mines.” 


7. The Arya Prakdsh publishes a rather lengthy article contributed by 

one Kanaiyalal of which the following is the pur- 

Arya Prakdsh (21), 30th port:—Under the Boer Government in the Trans- 
May. vaal there was nothing like the present repressive 
os policy of driving out Hindu priests from tram-cars, 
forbidding Hindu pedestrians the use of foot-paths, shaving the heads of 
their women, sending them to gaol in batches, giving them bad food and treating 
them with rigour. But now the very Indians who helped England in the 
Boer War have to dig on the public thoroughfares at full noon. Alas! 
English Government! that thou art indifferent in spite of so much zoolwm, 
appears only to be the faint reflection of thy coming decline! This thought 
makes our heart tremble. We desire your rise and for that very reason we 


put the true facts before you, although in bitter language. If you cannot 


keep within bounds the over-arrogant Transvaal Bull to whom you have 
given swardjya, give us likewise swardjya and we shall soon see what happens. 
If you cannot bring yourselves to be so liberal, at least hand over to us the 
management of the Transvaal question and we shall see what Transvaal can 
do. If you consider us any way inferior to Transvaal, you are mistaken. We 
challenge you to prove that we are not superior to them intellectually. It 
might be that owing to the Arms Act we might be inferior to them in 


warfare, but even there one cannot say what the result would be if occasion 
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been “knocked on the head, and Indians are: to-day worse situated than. 


my) 
4 EIEN PS 


ee ee quities ce: 8, the ‘Miscontent in India cannot 
jase, Therefore, O British G ernment! awake yourselves from your apaiity 
st indi: ere} aCe | nd remove, the zool um ‘in the Transvaal, — 
<8, In the ‘course of an article on the “Sanctions of Social Order ” the 
PRN See itary oo Swardj writes :—‘ Anarchism as a social ideal, where- 
Unjust pression < in iat ort ad _ Oa al oehes social or 
oe erty cars political, but each individual, whatever his capacity 
forth canarehical perme: or training or character shall live as a law unto 
the: fee 1: , © himself, which is the natural child of the protestant 
Sward; (18a), 16th Apl. individualism of European social philosophy, has, 
therefore, absolutely no place and no room for growth 
in the scheme of Hindu thought and life. A good deal of what is charac- 
terised as anarchism by those who are interested in the continuance of the 
present political order in India, is not anarchism at allin the real acceptance 
of the term. It is only a desire. to change an existing order of political gov- 
. ernment for one that is believed to be likely to serve the real interests of the 
governed better and suit their conditions and their character and history more 
‘closely than the existing state-organisation. Any desire for political change 
is not anarchism.: To characterise the natural and legitimate ambition of 
subject peoples to attain autonomy and independence as anarchism, is a 
monstrous misuse of words, and indicates only the blind passion of interested 
opposition. But at the same time it cannot be denied that people who are 
not moved by any form of anarchical ideals may yet through impatience and 
thoughtlessness be driven to adopt anarchical methods for the realisation of 
their otherwise absolutely just and legitimate ends. This possibility must be 
recognised and should be avoided. Freedom is a legitimate ideal. Freedom 
is not anarchy. And it is within the legitimate rights of every individual 
citizen to preach this ideal and induce others to put forth their efforts 
for a due realisation of it. Fhese methods of education and moral persuasion, 
even if directed towards an ultimate overthrow of any particular state 
authority or organisation among any people, however they may be 
disliked by those against whose authority they are ultimately directed, 
are neither immoral nor unjust, nor in any sense of the term, anarchical., On 
the contrary, those who try to repress and crush by force these legitimate 
methods of popular freedom and political advancement in any commmnity 
have recourse to unlawful devices in the name of law, and adopt essentially 
anarchical proceedings in the name of Government. And it is these unjust 
and unwise repressions that, being anarchical in their inner character them- 
selves, call forth anarchical methods and movements among the people.” 


9. In an article entitled ‘‘ India under the British Crown” the Swardj 
Coe says :— We started with a large hope in our future, 
Loss of faith in the which we were encouraged to believe would be rea- 
i i-saer Fox: Poy to 4 ised for us by England. That hope has been killed, 
Sward; (18a), 16th Apl. and the history of the last twenty-five years has been 
the story of what may be called a growing despair. 
In some, despair has been growing into desperation. But in the majority of 
the people loss of faith in the foreigner has called forth a new faith in them- 
selves. And the future history of India will be determined by the fate that 
awaits this faith. If this faith also is forcibly killed, it will lead perhaps to 
a deeper despair than what India has as yet known. But let us all under- 
stand this, that profound despair is as much a source of weakness as it may 
also be a source of supreme strength to progressive movements; and that the 
difference between faith and despair in social evolution spells all the difference 
between peaceful progress and violent revolution,’’ 


10. The Morley-Minto reforms have not been inaugurated in order to 
rally the Nationalists round the banner of Govern- 

Government have failed ment. Government do not expect that the Nationalists 

to establish any connec- wi]] abandon their agitation, but they hope that the 
Bn pekyeen OT geen Nationalists will find their occupation gone as a 
chism. result of the reforms. But these hopes are entirely 
Kesari (124), Ist June. misplaced inthis matter. Though the India Councils 


Act can make the Moderates dance with j Joy, it can- 


not break down the Nationalists. But how are Government going to bring 
into operation the provisions. of the Act with their mind poisoned by the 
invectives which Mrs. Annie Besant has been uttering against the 
Nationalists or unclouded by any prejudices? In their words as well as 
their deeds, the Nationalist leaders are above suspicion. They have never 
spoken in enigmatical language. The Police officers may find their 
view a bit new, and the old Civilians long divorced from books may 
look askance at their doctrines. But Lord Morley or Lord Minto are not 
men who will be terrified by the discussion of the ideal of swardjya, for to 
them such views are not new. In England, Germany and France there are 
men who fearlessly advocate radical | changes in the constitution of their 
respective countries. But they are not imprisoned without trial or suppressed 
under a charge of sedition, asin India. When Mr. Asquith was pressed 
to adopt coercive measures in Ireland, he declined to do so. The bureaucracy 
in India could have replied till now that Mr. Arabindo Ghose was being tried 
under a direct charge of being concerned in the bomb conspiracy and that 
they were going to’ establish a connection between Nationalism and bomb 
outrages. But both af Alipore and Kolhapur the-attempt to involve Naticna- 
list leaders in bomb conspiracies failed. The theory of Government has been 
proved to be false. Is it not then the duty of Government to declare that the 
Nationalist leaders are not unscrupulous and dangerous as suspected ? 


11. The Rdshtramat in the course of a contributed article writes as 
follows:—We are at aloss to understand why the 
promoters of the . Shivaji festival, which has never 
been officially condemned by Government, should be 


Alleged harassment of 
public movements in the 


ays ae (14), 4th continuously watched by the police. Meetings of 
ina © Taluka and District Conferences are public functions 


at which Government officials are presentunder orders ; 

why, then, should Police Patels go about the villages secretly making‘ inquiries 
as to what people attended such meetings? This meddlesomeness on the 
part of the officials means indirect harassment of our public movements. 
Even under the Moguls, the people’s course of life in backward villages 
was rarely interfered “with, but now, Government seems to be possessed by a 
craze to know to what particular party a villager belongs, what newspapers 
he subscribes for, what guests he entertains in his house, and similar other 
things about him. Villages are at present overrun by detectives in the guise 
of preachers, sadhus, traders, &c., and they make only such reports as may fall 
in with the views of their European officers and thus much injustice is being 
done. It need not be pointed out that to harass the people for the sake of 
maintaining the prestige of Government will benefit no one. We, therefore, 
earnestly desire that a change may soon come over the present attitude of 
Government. 


12. The Bhdla is publishing a series of articles on Italian independence. 
The first article deals mostly with ancient history. 
In the course of the second article the paper says :— 
The Italian patriots thought for a while that inde- 
pendence could be acquired by sweet eloquence and 
sent deputations to the Austrian Emperors to 
request the grant of political rights. But they came 
to know after a time that independence can be won 
only by manly methods and established secret societies in various places and 
prepared to raise the standard of rebellion. Their hearts were aflame with 
the spirit of independence and they yearned to spread their ideas amongst 
the masses. And they were perfectly right in their action. Independence is 
the essence of all civilisation and the root of all progress. The loss of inde- 
pendence can never be made up by anything else. Cowper asks the patriots 
to guard independence with a miser’s care. Hmerson says that “freedom all 
winged expands” and that it does not perch in a narrow place. The Carbonari 
Societies played a chief part inthe organisation of secret societies in Italy. 
The discontent of the Italians broke into an open flame in 1820, and Ferdinand, 
dismayed by the sudden turn of things, hastily granted a constitution, but 
he went to Laybach Seti the wishes of the peopie to conter \ with the a 


How the Italians found 
from experience that poli- 
tical rights could not be 
gained from the Austrians 


by mere deputations. 
Bhadla (105), 1st June. 
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ans. ‘Setting'a ide all his sélemn. ‘aihiadson he: seiiadhinih 50,000 
ops into Naples, to crush ‘the revolution. Ferdinand massacred 
lie pedple like sheep ans satisfied his lust for blood. But it:is necessary that 
nnocent bloc d be shed in order that'a nation may arise. ‘Otherwise, the seed 
Of independence is not well ‘planted % in the hearts of the people. 
vd 18. Tt Government would carefully investigate, they would find the - 
i OR fa police at the bottom of the recent dacoities, riots 
and tales of political conspiracies in Bengal. At 
the present juncture Government do not repose 
any confidence in the public, while the public 
excited by the conduct of the police has no 
confidence in Government. Government keep them- 
selves ignorant of the real state of affairs, and it is 
this which has led to the prevalent dissatisfaction. The outcome of this 
‘distrust is that Government see conspiracies and sedition where there are none, 
and the public have to suffer for nothing. There are certain peculiarities in 
the country’s administration, which are responsible for these sufferings of the 
public. Thus in the Revenue Department the officer who collects less 
revenue is incompetent, while he who collects more is competent, no 
matter if the public has to suffer in consequence. In the Putlic Works 
Department that officer is clever who spends more, no matter if the money 
is misspent. Similarly in the Abkari, Forest and Police Departments, that 
officer is considered clever who obtains a large number of convictions, 
it matters not if poor and innocent persons are ruined. Wedo admit the 
propriety of giving high rewards and distinctions to those who detect true 
criminals; but as long as those officers who out of a desire for rewards get 
up false cases and fabricate evidence and try to ruin innocent people are 
not meted out the severest possible punishment, the police and the sister 
departments will not improve, nor will the public discontent and the outcry 
against the police stop. 


*14, 


" Government's reliance 
on the police leads to 


(25), 


trouble. oe 
‘ Gujardti. 
May. 


“Tt is gratifying to note the frank recognition accorded by the 
Decentralisation Commission to the growth of a 
national feeling iu India. Among the ‘conditions 
making for greater centralisation are mentioned the 
spread of the English language, and the growth of 
solidarity and of a national feeling among the 
educated classes in the various provinces. The most 
emphatic testimony to this fact was borne by Sir 
Herbert Risley in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission.’ 


Growth of a national 
feeling among educated 
Indians testified to by the 
Decentralisation Com- 
mission. 

Indian Social Reformer 
(4), 6th June. 


*15. “ We have heaved a sigh of relief on learning that the Government 


of India have at last issued the requisite Vesting 
Order relating to the Tata Research Institute. A 
perusal of this order necessarily gives rise to 
variety of reflections. Ten years ago that prophetic 


Comments on the Gov- 
ernment of India’s Vest- 
ing Order re the Tata 
Institute. — 


Parsi (33), 6th June, 
Eng. cols. 


properties in Bombay, 


swadeshist, Mr. J. N. Tata, made a proposal to the 
Government of India for founding an institute of 
research and endowing the same with immovable 
‘producing an annual net rental of not less than 


Rs. 1,25,000, ‘ and saith to the said Government for aid and co-operation.’ 
The Government have undoubtedly extended their hearty co-operation. But 
whether their ‘aid’ has been equally sumptuous isa matter of opinion. At 
any rate, it can safely be said that it has fallen far short of what Mr. Tata 
must have expected. Had the Government of India’s magnanimity been at 
all commensurate with Mr. Tata’s expectations, the Institute would undoubt- 
edly have been located in Bombay ; if not actually in Bombay, at least in its 
immediate vicinity......... But the scheme had other claims upon the 
supreme Government for substantial ‘aid’. The Institute was to be an All- 
India academy, the only one of its kind, and the Government of India, 
as the custodians of the education of the people, were morally bound to do at 
least as much in the matter as Mr. Tata. Butthey have done barely afraction 


“a 


17 


of it. As for the V esting Order, it is all that such a document is expected to be. 


But it is our duty to notice briefly the policy by which Government’s present 
action is dictated and the attitude which they propose to adopt towards the 
future development of the Institute. This cannot be better done than by 


having a glance at the views of His Excellency the Viceroy as embodied at. 


the end of the Vesting Order. We are relieved to notice that, ‘while sympa- 
thising with the far-reaching ideals of its promoters, the Viceroy has no desire 
to associate himself intimately with the actual administration of the Institute, 
or to claim a determining voice in the settlement of the lines of research to be 
followed and the methods of research to bs employed.’ For this voluntary 
Viceregal self-abnegation we cannot be too thankful. It almost prompts a 
feeling of gratitude when we learn that the ‘ Viceroy is indeed ready to 
assist in furthering, by alk legitimate means, the great undertaking, which 
owes its origin to the generous philanthropy of the late Mr. Tata’.” 


*16. ‘The resolution of the Governmeat of India in connection with the 
Tata Research Institute appeared last week in the 
Mahratta (9), 6th June. Gazette of India.......... Looking to the contribution 
a of a private individual like Mr. Tata, and of the State 
of Mysore, one cannot refrain from remarking that the share granted by the 
Government of India is wholly inadequate to their prestige and income.......... 
The Viceroy is the patron and the heads of the local Governments in India 
will be vice-patrons. The Standing Committee will have the power of 
reporting to the patron on the acts or proposals of the Council, and this 
report might be submitted to a Special Committee and final orders may 
thereupon be passed. In the oonstitution the official element seems to be 
largely predominant. The resolution states that the Governor-General in 
Council has no desire to associate himself intimately with the actual adminis- 
tration of the Institute or to claim a determining voice in the settlement of the 
lines of research or the methods of instruction. But the Government of 
India will exercise ‘that degree of influence and control which is justified 
and rendered obligatory by the substantial grant-in-aid which they have 
determined to contribute. ‘The predominance of the official element and 
official control, we fear, may go so. far as to render the Institute a completely 
official one. The strange feature with regard to the resolution is that the 
Government of India took nearly 10 years to think and to issue a resolution 
after they were Officially informed of the project. Government profess their 
anxiety for the cause of industrial and scientific education in India. 
The Government, existing, as ‘1s often repeated, for the good of the 
people governed, ought to have brought into existence institutions like the 
present one long before of their own initiative. But in spite of the munificent 
start given by Mr. Tata and the substantial help rendered by the Government 
of Mysore, the Indian Government could not issue even a resolution vesting 
the powers and determining preliminaries earlier than 10 years after the 
scheme was put forward and five years after the death of the original grantor. 
That is the way of an anxious and benevolent Government !” 


“17, “It was in 1896 that the late Mr. Tata conceived the idea of vest- 

ing in trustees certain propertiss in Bombay worth 

Gujarati (25), 6th June, thirty lakhs in order that their net income estimated 
Eng. cols. at 14 lakhs might be applied towards the endowment 
of a Research Institute for India. The project has 

since passed through various stages of discussion, deliberation and even 
obstruction, and it will now afford satisfaction to Mr. Tata’s sons and the 
public at large that the Institute is now fairly on the way towards being an 
accomplished fact. The policy which the Government of India propose to 
adopt in their relations towards the Institute is. in our opinion, unobjection- 
able, provided it is adhered to in the spirit in which it has been enunciated. 
They have no desire to associate themselves intimately with the actual 
administration of the Institute or to claim a determining voice in the settle- 
ment of the lines of research to be followed and the methods of instruction to 
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ratever forms « ta i o not an pr teh eoonomio satdeittie the Insti- 
ia" a) The hee “will content themselves with strictly 
@Xerci jegree of influence and control which is justified 
gud indeed render d atory by the substantial grant-in-aid which they 
have dete: mined to sonke ute e spirit of this declaration is eminently 
coe sound and will, itis hoped, be scrupulously observed in actual practice. by 
wee ord M into’s successors. ‘There is one remark in the resolution in question 
which calls for notice. It is observed that the results of the experiment that: 
is now. about to be tried will depend less upon the conditions’ of the project 
itself than upon the character and enetgy of those who may come forward to 
take advantage of the facilities for the advanced studies which it will offer. 
We do not dissent from this view, so far as it goes. _But it does not, in our 
opinion, enumerate the other equally indispensable conditions of success. At 
the very start a good deal will depend upon the guidance and sympathy of the 
Professors with whom it will mainly rest to raise the tone of the Institute and 
inspire its alumni with the love “of scientific and industrial knowledge and 
research. We are convinced that the future of the Institute will depend to a 
great extent upon the personality of the Professors as well as upon the 
character, devotion, energy and enthusiasm of their pupils. There are two 
other conditions of success which must not be lost sight of. The growing 
requirements of the Institute will have to be generously met by wealthy 
Indians in the spirit which animated its great founder who cared neither for 
titles nor any form of personal advancement. Secondly, although, we do not 
wish that the alumni of the Institute should expect the Government to provide 
them with appointments as the goal of their ambition, it is but fair that the 
| Government should utilise proved indigenous talent of a high order in the 
: best interests of the scientific advancement of the country. Lord Curzon 
was afraid of having to face this inconvenient problem in course of time. 
Such craven fears will have to be cast aside, and the problem solved in the 
same spirit of courageous foresight and noble-minded generosity as inspired 
the great Parsi philanthropist in the conception of his epoch-making 

project.” 
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ee *18. “ We cannot help remarking that the Resolution does not proffer any 

AY . explanation as to the reason of the rather inordinate 

ieee Praja Bandhu (384), delay that has occurred in the fruition of a scheme 

"i ek 6th June, Eng. cols. possessing immense potentialities for doing good to 
; 


Indian youths and which has hung fire for well-nigh a 
dozen years. We think the Government of India owe it to themselves as well 
as to the public to offer a satisfactory explanation in this connection. The 
general impression is that Lord Curzon, our ex-Viceroy, did not for some reason 
or other take kindly to the scheme, which ; impression has been materially streng- 

. thened by his- subsequent attitude towards higher education. The delay 
becomes the more significant when one remembers the salient fact that the 
Government of India are not generally slow in moving. In support. of this it 
will simply suffice to state that the Government of India have carried out 
momentous projects, as for instance that of the notorious Partition of Bengal, 
that have wrought immense changes, within an incredibly short space of time, 
and have passed objectionable legislative measures only at a single sitting of 
their Legislative Councils in spite of the strong and unanimous public opposi- 
tion tothem. A Government like this may not inaptly be expected to move with 
greater speed. But somehow or other they practically move at a snail’s pace 
in certain beneficent measures for which the public has been loudly clamour- 
ing all these years, and thereby give ground for misunderstanding them. 
...--- Before closing we cannot but refer to the welcomeassurance contained 

a in the concluding portion of the Resolution that the Governor-General in 

ae Council has no desire to associate himself intimately with the actual adminis- 
as tration of the Institute, and that the Government of India are anxious in no 

-way to interfere with the free growth of whatever forms of intellectual activity 

and economic enterprise the Institutewmay encourage or create.” 


rs 


19. | . 


. 19. The Bombay Samdchdr welcomes the Vesting Order issued: by. the, 
| Bomb ay Samdchdr (62), Government of India ve the Tata Research Institute, 
pre ie Telia ic ABABAp oe and after incidentally referring to the difficulties. 
Souddgar (19), Ist June, Lord Curzon put in the way of the fruition of the 

3 | ' gcheme during the early part of his Viceroyalty goes’ 
on to remark :—It is-highly gratifying thatthe Government of India have 
freely expressei their desire not to interfere either in the management of 
the Institute.or in the matter of the researches to be conducted and the. 
education to be imparted. This decision of Government affords the best: 
opportunity to the supporters of National Education and the leaders of the. 
swadesht movement to give a tangible proof of their noble intentions. If 
they are really inspired with a desire to bring about the industrial regeneration 
of their country they should:be prepared to support the Institute with sufficient 
funds to make it useful. The imparting of various kinds of education and. 
the starting of experimental research would much depend on the extent of 
the funds at the disposal of the Institute, and the advantage accruing there- 
from would be equally open to all whether they come from the British 
territory or any of the Native States. It behoves, therefore, our Native 
Chiefs to follow in the footsteps of the Mysore Government and come forward 
to give financial aid to so noble a scheme. By exercising the right of nominat- 
ing their representative on the Board of Management these Chiefs would 
receive a guarantee that their money would be usefully utilised. [The 
Akhbar-e-Souddgar writes appreciatively of the decision of Government and 
appeals to the princely classes of India to finance the Institute with a liberal 
hand in order that it may soon become a National Institution. | 


20. The Shankaracharya of the Hampi (Bellary, Madras) mati openly 
declared at a religious Durbar held at Barsi (Sho- 
It is the duty of the lapur), thas he would not remain an idle spectator, 
heads of the different reli- but would try to increase the glory of the nation 
a ak 8 assisé without creating any ill-feeling. He approved of the 
eosin aonans) MY swadeshi movement, supported the temperance agita- 
Pudhdri (144), 30th tion and advocated cow-protection. Healso pro- 
May. mised to take care that there would be no sedition in 
any of his movements. He said that he had made 
arrangements to hold a Conference of all religions at Sholapur and that he 
was going to invite all the heads of different religions in India as well as the 
Government officials to the said Conference. We welcome the pronounce- 
ment of the Shankaracharya of Hampi. ‘Those who would say that they 
cannot find swadeshi, swardjya@ and boycott in his message are requested to 
look deep into the matter and see for themselves. Some of our countrymen, 
among wiuom heads of religious maths may be classed, cannot give full 
vent to their thoughts. But religion can no longer remain aseparate force 
as of yore, but must ally itself to politics. We call upon all the heads of 
other maths in other provinces to set afoot similar agitation and assist the. 
Nationalists. 


21. “There is something inexplicable in the action of the Government of 
Madras against two of their executive officers in 

Comments on the Mad- connection with what is known as the Guniur riots 
ras Government's order cage, The officers happen to be Indians.......... 


Fe a ohw (5), Would the Madras Government have adopted this 
Rad Tee of ~’ course of action and employed this sort of language 


had the officers been Europeans? Most of our 
contemporaries who have gone into the merits of the case incline to the belief 
that the local Government have tried to make a race question of it, in order to 
show that natives of India cannot face emergencies, and further that one of 
the officers is being punished for making light of a previous riot case 
which his superiors wished to be severely handled. The language of 
the Government Order in -the present case seems to lend colour to 
these allegations. We have never seen such language used by @ 
responsible Government against its own officers. There is something 
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rmissib 6 int the decclasstances, ethey may ate: erred in ‘iayuient, 
t is difficult to see how their censors would have acted in their place 
they now say on paper. It ‘is easy to be wise after the event. 
ould Government have said had the mob been infuriated into com- 
eet spe i and rapine? Government would then have probably deplored 
the | leek of discretion betrayed by their native officers and their tendency to 
make much of petty disturbances.” 


22. one The public has never béeni able to understand the way in which 
4 pea an 11), the Madras. Government have always dealt with its 
ond June, ’ officers, but their latest order in the case of Mr. 
Kershasp and others has staggered everybody. To 
say the Jonst, the language that is used in the Government order is such as is 
a : never expected from a responsible Government of so great a Province as 
me Madras. ‘The tone of the recent order is anything but dignified and shows 
Hee that the cause of the Government must have been very weak indeed, and the 
lack of valid argument and cogent reasoning is made up by vituperative 
mo language.......... Leaving aside the language, when one reads carefully the 
sae resolution he is forced to the conclusion that the position of the Government 
vies has become desperate. And they have had to seek refuge by making incon- 
sistent and confusing statements. It is widely believed that Mr. Kershasp 
has: been penalised for this frank judgment in the Bezwada sedition case. 
There is no doubt that the Parsi Civilian was a marked man, but the whole 
resolution distinctly shows that Mr. Kershasp, Mr. Subba Rao and others were 
made scapegoats in the attempt to show the British public and Parliament 
that the natives of India were unfit for high executive posts. The Anglo- 
Indian Press of Madras as usual rejoices over these orders of the Madras 
Government, but will these papers tell us whether the so-called inquiry by 
Mr. Horne was a proper inquiry? Im this connection we appeal to the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State to send for all the papers connected with 
-. this case and inquire whether any, if not all, of the rules laid down 
by them for holding inquiries in such cases have not been violated.......... 
From the report’ we have-had of this alleged inquiry we are inclined 
to believe that it was a scandalous piece of ez-parte investigation and 
that there was a conspiracy of the white people against these officers. 
whose only misfortune was that they were all Indians.......... Itisa 
very important question of great national importance, and we draw the 
attention of all Indian Civilians and uncovenanted :ervants against the danger | 
of Government some day marring their reputation and disgracing them before 
the public if they happen to hold honest and independent views. Steps must. 
nee wes be taken by them to approach the Indian Government and pray for an 
independent Commission to inquire into this unfortunate case....... That Mr. 
Kershasp did not show a bold front i is the complaint of Government. May we 
ask what is the definition of ‘a bold front? Was Mr. Kershasp, who was 
admittedly single-handed, to show his fist and defy the rioters who numbered 
thousands and were furious, and was he to hurl himself headlong among the 
_§ ‘ging mass of rioters? Has ever force succeeded in quelling a riot? 
hee ‘What was our experience in the unfortunate riots of July last in Bombay ? 
-—  . Until His Excellency Sir George Clarke came down from Poona no amount of 
-_—-—s nilitary and armed police could pacify the rioters. It was Sir G. Clarke’s 
eee bie aarel and pacific words and promises of redress that quelled the riots....... 
oe baie us hope in the name of justice and impartiality that racial animosity will 
be excited unnecessarily in this case. It is not a concern merely of the 
neducated, ind iminating masses. The “educated Indians—the cream of 


Qi 


liidia—have a stake in the final solution of this unfortunate incident, and 
nothing will allay its suspicions once they have been aroused, except a full 
aiid searching inquiry held by a regular Commission presided over by a high 
judicial officer.......... There is one more point which strikes us as important. 
in connection with this case. There have-been many riots in the Madras 
Presidency recently, notably at Coconada and Negapatam, and several failures 
on the part of the Magistrates to quell the same though in all of them the 
Magistrates were always supported by armed police. May we ask the Gov- 
ernment of Madras what steps they took against those officers who were 
Europeans and were they subjected to the same sort of treatment as Mr. 

Kershasp and Mr. Subba Rao? Was ever in the past any European officer 
suspended before the riot was over and before the enquiry of the officer in 
question concluded? Did the Government of Madras follow precedents in 
the present case ?”’ 


23. The Réshtramat welcomes a-new monthly journal of the Nationalist 
party edited and published by Mr. Syed Haider 

Publication of a new Rizain London, named the Young Moslem. “In 
paper named the Young the first number, Mr. Riza disapproves of the pro- 
Moslem in London by Mr. posed separate Muhammadan electorates and con- 


BY es a6. s+, demns the view that Muhammadans should strive to 


June, Eng. cols. “secure for themselves more seats than their numeri- 
cal strength justifies. The views of Mr. Riza are 
Indian and not sectional and as such we believe that he is destined to do a 


great service to the cause of Nationalism in India.” 


24. Itis unjust to saddle the cost of a punitive police force on the people. 
One ae The police as a body are maintained to prevent and 
Alleged injustice of (detect crime, not to manufacture sedition cases and 
saddling villagers = bring up innocent people before courts of law. The 
Bengal with the cost of “Vali hte tn 0 f Lake F 
punitive police forces. police 1s mannea by the dregs of society ; no wonder 
Shakti (86), 29th May. then if they lord it over the people instead of pre- 
serving public peace. The villages lying between 
Dumdum and Barrackpur have been saddled with the cost of a punitive police 
force, as bomb-throwing at railway trains is very rife in that district. The result 
is that the rate of taxation in the villages is enhanced trebly by the 
Municipality. The inefficiency of the police was established last year when 
it failed to detect the murderer of Inspector Bannerji and to prevent the 
threatened murder of Gosain. ‘Similar cases are within the knowledge of the 
people where the police not only did not prevent crime but were unable to 
detect it. Is it fair under these circumstances to burden the people with 
punitive forces? The best that could be done is to replace the present police 
officers by others who would acquit themselves creditably before Government 


as well as people. Offenders in the rank of the police should also be pun-. 


ished. If it is necessary to raise punitive forces, the cost should be. met by 
curtailing the salaries of the present police officers who have been proved 
incompetent. And the worst of it all is that Europeans are not called upon 
to share the cost. 


25. ‘“Itis a source of great satisfaction to the people of this Presidency 
to hear that His Excellency Sir George Clarke has 
been greatly benefited by the change to Simla and 
ona onal ee that he will be returning to Western India early this 
= sail "Revi ew (11), month. Absence of occupation is no rest to Sir 
8nd June. ’ George. We are, therefore, not surprised to learn 

that His Excellency has been thoroughly immersed 
in his work, and in consultation with the Viceroy and other high officers he 
has sought to solve some of the knotty problems that confront Western India. 
To us in Bombay the problem of the expansion and sanitary improvement of 
the City is the most vital. And there does not exist a greater or better man 
in this country to tackle it than His Excellency. He is sure to leave Bombay 
in a much better condition than he found it.” 
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BP] ppnow this wen oh had withheld the 

4409 , Bist  aeibabenic of their hakddrs pending Government’s 

y=)». decision in the matter. But about twelve days back, 

Gree eedeRseoe? © AG 34 while:the Inaimdars were on a complimentary visit 

stant Collector at Kalyan, that’ officer made a demand for money, 

and whén hesaw that the Indmdars were hesitating to comply with it, he at once 

called up a Police Hawaldar and ordered him not to allow the Indmdars to 

leave the place. They were, of course, nonplussed and had to pay on’ the 
5.2 ’ They were not allowed even to go home to bring theemoney. 


‘27. Our cultivators are just now being trained by means of lectures and 
. practical lessons how to cut tahal economically for 
- A suggestion for the rdb purposes. We do admit that protection of tahal 
increase of tahal-produc- jg necessary, but at the same time it must be borne 
, F oe in the Thana in mind that to have plenty of rdd for our fields, 
viii (102), 3ist the trees from which the tahal is to be cut should 
May. te also be plentiful. To accomplish this end, we would 
suggest that sorae restrictions should be put on the 
right of superior holders to cut down injayaly trees in their holdings, and the 
minimum number of such trees which must always be available per acre of 
land, should be fixed. Such restrictions will help to increase the number of 
tahal-producing trees, and agriculture will benefit by the supply of a sufficient 
quantity of rab. 


28. Government seem to be over-anxious to supply fresh toddy to the 

’ people and for that purpose they intend starting tree- 
Adverse comments on foot booths and granting licenses for the sale of 

the proposal to make fresh toddy on public roads ‘at people’s doors. These 

rater goitreng: es gg proposed arrangements betray aserious moral degene- 

hana ¢ Man 1598 a “vation that seems to be affecting the Abkari policy 

Bakul (104), 30th May. Of 8 Weare of opinion that in the 

a interests of the public, restrictions on the consump- 


tion of toddy are as necessary as those on the sale of liquor. 


29. The income-tax was first introduced as a temporary measure and 

was later on made permanent with a promise that 

Protest against thealleg- the proceeds would be used towards such objects as 
tieoee fag ger fighting famine. But since its introduction, even 
Gujardt (66), 29th May. Petty officials like the village Talati and the Patel 
have arrogated large powers to themselves. Even 

if the income-tax, inequitable as it is, is continued, the power of assessing 
it should at least be taken away from the petty officials with whom it is 
placed. In many cases, the tax is imposed through personal spite and malice, 
sometimes through a desire to please the superior officers, sometimes on the 
mere strength of anonymous communications. Appeals are lodged against the 
tax by the hundred, and all these are decided in a day. The result is that few 
get justice done to them. To take an instance, the income-tax in 
Re Nadiad has this year been enhanced by four thousand rupees. The 
eS people are all staggered by this. We should like to know in what way 
oe the town’s income has increased as to justify this enhancement. The last two 
“years have been years of depression in trade. It is estimated that the Nadiad 
people have suffered a loss of one lakh, and we hoped for a diminution in the 

- tax. The enhancement is really a piece of injustice. Itis necessary that the 
Nadiad public should convene a meeting and enter a strong protest against it. 
In view of the great dissatisfaction that this has created, is it not the duty of 
- Seeemmant to — a commission of inquiry? — 
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*30. “The judgment i in the Madina Bomb case, which was delivered 
reno ree anas by the Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court, 
Midnapur Bomb Case. Sir Lawrence Jenkins, on Tuesday last, willl have the | 
Mahrdtta (9), Gth June, ©ffect of dropping the curtain on a protracted and dis- 
graceful drama of judicial persecutionin Bengal...... 
The Midnapur case is one of those in which the end of the judicial proceeding 
ought to be but the beginning of an inquiry for the purpose of locating: 
and fixing the blame for the scandalous acts of omission and commis- 
sion which led to the judicial persecution of innocent people. According 
to the practice recently established in Bengal, the High Court might make a 
confidential report tu the Executive Government upon the conduct of the 
police in this case. It is reported that Sir Edward Baker has already 
ordered an inquiry to be instituted into the Midnapur affair. We may 
confidently hope that, under the new conditions, Government will rise to the. 
occasion, and mark with suitable measures their righteous indignation at the 
disgraceful exhibition which their subordinates made of their animus and 
wickedness in the discharge of their duty as public servants. The Midnapur 
case, however, is by no means a Solitary instance of judicial persecution in 
India. In this unfortunate country, the Judicial Department and the Execu- 
tive Department, in all but the highest grades, regard themselves as 
allied departments who ought to be friendly to each other in the interests 
of Government prestige, with the result that in every case, in which theinter- . 
ests of Government may be regarded as concerned, the injunctions of the 
unwritten code of honour and even the very explicit provisions-of law are disre- 
garded or deliberately violated and innocent men are subjected to indignities 
and sufferings, against which there is hardly any chance of protection......... 
What do we find the general trend of official behaviour in this country ? 
We have no hesitation in saying that the general trend points to rank uncons- 4 
titutionalism, so far at least as all but the highest grades of public service are . 
concerned........... For who can exhaustively count the victims, which the e) 
crudest or the vulgarest passion in the breast of the official acting under the 
pretence and colour of lawfulness, accounts for everyday in the arena of 
public life? The Penal Code, the Police Laws, and the Criminal Proeedure, 
are so many sharp weapons in the hands of the police and the executive 
Government; ani there is hardly anything in the sphere of action of public 
or private men which does not stand the chance of being made the ground 
of a criminal prosecution if the authorised agents of law mean to run a man Bis 
down........... Times of panic or of popular unrest, moreover, expose these Bcd 
weak points in the fiercest light; for then even the pretence of lawful- pees 
ness is not kept up, and a war is declared to the death. Hence, during the 
last year, when all the above elements had combined to persuade the officia! Tee 
to believe that he was under no obligation to obey the spirit or the letter of ae 
the law—when premium was put upon mere smartness, and discount upon | fae 
slow-footed constitutionalism—the world could observe the revel of the official — oe 
mind; in all its native colours. Hence, we had instances enough and to ie, 
spare of unjustifiable arrests, unjustifiable detentions in prison, unjustifiable oe 
charges, unjustifiable attempts at fabricating evidence, unjustifiable cases of : 
judicial bad temper, unjustifiable cases of judicial submission to executive 1 
authority, unjustifiable cases of judicial partiality, unjustifiable convictions ; 
and sentences and so on.” 


ot. “The Government of Bengal would be well-advised in telling off a 

High Court Judge to investigate into the Midnapur 

scandals. If they really care to investigate into the , 
whole truth, to allay public apprehensions, and to 
restore public confidence in the agents and the actions 
of the British Government, they will not grudge 
doing this. The importance of the matter cannot be exaggerated; and since 
the Government of Sir Edward Baker have recognized the need of an inquiry 
they might as well recognize the need of making it as thoroughly impartial 
and searching as they possibly can. It would be a kindness to themselves, let. 
alone the public. There seem to be so few officers of the executive Govern- 
ment in Benge! who can be entrusted with the task.’’ ° 


Sami-Sdnj (84), 2nd 
June, Eng. cols. 
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© justice ‘being made subservient tothe police. It. 
that faith in British Justice is one of the props of the 
after cases like the Midnapur bomb case and the Barrah. 
faith is shaken, itwill not'be the much abused ‘ political — 
cutive which will have to be blamed.” 
ted principle of law that an accused is innocent until. 
proved guilty,, but this principle does not obtain in - 
this country. In fact there are many matters in. 


ee ghaktt (8), 29th May. which we are reduced to the level of beasts. The 


imprisonment of accused persons under trial, although. 
it might be in accordance with the law obtaining in India, is certainly opposed 
to the fundamental principles of justice, and only serves to encourage the police: 
to harass the public. Although the police are mainly to blame for this, the 
public mix up the Government with the police, as no steps are taken by the 
former to bring the latter to book. The discontent thus aroused cannot be 
allayed even ‘by a hundred Reform Schemes, for while the good effect of 
these is felt among a few educated persons only, the evil effects of the former 
spread among the whole public. The complaint of the public is not against 
the punishment of the guilty but against the incarceration of innocent 
persons under trial for long periods. .Arabindo and sixteen others had to 
undergo solitary confinement while under trial, a punishment which even if 
they had been proved guilty would not have’ been meted out to them. Such. 
treatment of innocent persons cannot but weaken the good relations between 
the rulers and the ruled. — | 


34. The orders recently issued by the Mamlatddér of Sangameshwar 

) (Ratnagiri) and the District Magistrate about keep- 
Comments on theorders ing an eye on public movements and prohibiting 
issued by the Mamlatdar the sale of the portraits of certain persons, have 
of tags ong vr falsified the high hopes entertained by the public 
aay a ail public 2 a respecting the future of the Ratnagiri District during: 
ments and the Distric, Mr. Maconochie’s tenure of office, and have con- 
Magistrate’s notice prohi- firmed the fears which they inwardly entertained about. 
biting the sale of the port- the district coming in for its share of high-handed 
raits of certain persons. police and bureaucratic administration prevalent. 


pie Ha tet Jun elsewhere. It appears as if the officials want the 
Hindu Punch (116), ond people to be their bondsmen in perpetuity. The 


Br ‘-, Order prohibiting the sale of Mr. Tilak’s portraits will. 
ae iu Sone, eee not diminish by a jot the esteem in which the people. 

hold him for the services he has rendered to the 
country. It is really unfortunate that while Lord Morley is trying to gratify 
the political aspirations of the Indians and to take them into confidence, 
short-sighted officials are resorting to measures that are likely to lead to 
misunderstanding and to alienate the people’s sympathies from Government. 
We hope that Mr. Maconochie will show his usual liberal-mindedness by re- 
voking the unpopular orders. [The Bhdla writes :—The District Magistrate 
does not seem to have gauged the love the people bear towards Mr. Tilak or 
else he would not have issued an order placing him on the same footing with 
Khudirém Bose.’ It is feared that the next step in the direction of high- 
handedness would be to prohibit people from even keeping in their houses 
Mr. Tilak’s portraits. We think that the matter is worth taking to the High 
Court with a view to settling the legality or otherwise of the District 
Magistrate’s orders. The Hindu Punch remarks :—The orders issued in the 
Ratnagiri District are quite in keeping with the Government’s policy of 
antagonism towards the popular party. The Dnydn Prakash, on the other 


hand, writes :—The violent utterances of the Extremists at public meetings 


and religious celebrations are responsible for the orders which the Mamlatdar 
of Sangameshwar has issued directing tlte village officers to keep a strict 


- 


watch on all public movements, and we cannot blame Government for their. 


ileal indignity 


offered to the Jain 


community by the notice 
of the. Magistrate, Abu, 
allowing Europeans to 
‘enter the Dilwdra temples 
with shoes on. — 

Sdnjy Vartamdn (36), 
2nd. June; Akhbdar-e- 
Soudagar (19), 31st. May. 


* 35, The Bang Vartamdn and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar publish a letter 
from one Chanild] Gulabchand os Bombay 
‘purport of which is as follows':—The M 


the 
agistrate of 


Abu has issued a notice, permitting ! 
visitors to the sacred Jain temples at Dikwinn to 
enter the temples with shoes on. I wonder, how 
the Magistrate ignored the universally known fact 


that the Hindu religion strictly prohibits this as a 


mark of disrespect, and how he could offer such a 
gross insult to the whole Jain community. But I 
still more wonder at the apathy of the Jain community 


in allowing such an insult to pass without raising a strong protest against it. 
T hope the Jain leaders will shake off their lethargy and prevail upon 
the authorities to withdraw the notice. 


386. Mr. Vishnu Kasinath Damle, Police Patil of Shirgaon (Ratnagiri), 


Comments on the sus- 
pension of the Police Patil 
of Shirgaon (Ratnagiri) for 
having attended a meet- 
ing of the Sangameshwar 
Taluka Sabha. 

Arunodaya (102), 31st 


May. 


has been suspended for having attended the last 


meeting of the Sangameshwar Taluka Sabha. His 
suspension is inexplicable to us, for he attended the 
meeting not with any political object in view but 
simply to discuss agricultural matters with other 
acriculturists who attended the session of the Sabha. 
In view of the deterioration of the agricultural industry 
of the country we hold that all those who are 
interested in it have a right to derive information 


pertaining to it from every possible source. In such cases, it isthe intention 
that ought to be primarily taken into consideration. 


37. It is indeed surprising that agriculturists should be exposed to the 


Comments on the 
memorial submitted to 
Government by the agri- 
culturists of Borsad 
against the impressment 
of their carts by Gov- 
ernment servants on 
tour. 

Praja Bandhu (84), 
30th May. 


annoyance due to the impressment of their carts by 
touring officials. In these days of easy communica- 
tions there can be no necessity of resorting to forcible 
measures and yet as in the days of misrule what is 
dearest to the rayats is being snatched away from 
them without any regard to their ordinary privileges. 
In times of war the system of impressment may be 
allowable, but itis intolerable that it should be in 
vogue in these peaceful days. The people of Borsad 
have raised a complaint against the impressment of 


their carts by officers on tour, and it-is likely that 


the same state of affairs obtains in other districts. The memorialists have 
rightly protested against the oppressive practice of impressing their best and 
most useful cattle. The present memorialists submitted two petitions to the 


- % 
ieee cn! sae a _aaliiat atts. os MSE Mode vn. : 


Collector of Kaira, but in contravention of the usnal practice no reply was 


vouchsafed to them. They then appealed to the Commissioner who, in reply | 


to one of the two representations submitted to him, said that no inquiry was 

needed in the matter. How far this reply is in keeping with the dictates of 
justice would be easily seen. Being dissatisfied thereat the petitioners have 
now approached His Excellency with a prayer that either the practice should 
be entirely done away with, or the system alternately applied to all the 
four kinds of agriculturists without distinction and. the rules and details of 
impressment fixed. This is a very moderate demand of the agriculturists, 
and, therefore, we appeal to His Excellency to lay down certain rules for his 
subordinates to go upon. Agriculturists of all sorts should be made amenable 
to the system and none should be exempted at the cost of others. This 
principle needs to be adopted not only for the Borsad Taluka but for all the 
districts and talukas where the system might be in vogue. 


38. It was expected that the two vavancies in the Kathidwar Agency 
occasioned by the appointment of Rao Bahadur 

Alleged injustice done to Tambe as Joint Administrator of the Porbandar 
officers already in service §tate and of Khan Bahadur Ratanji Pestonji Green 
in filling up the postseof 4, Manager, Bilkha Bhagadar Najawala Estate, 


iene a oo would be filled up with due regard to justice and 


Mahi Kdntha Gazette fair-play. The tightful claimants have been set 
(78), 80th May. aside and those least worthy have been favoured 
by the authorities. Mr. Manishankar ‘Bhat, 


con 842—7 


ie ey 


ats. < He, oe passed the Sawer 
Thanedar a has established 
Agent.. He joined the 
C Je has been in service for 
‘promotion, of. 15 aa. We regret that such a 
have. “been sanctioned: by .@ fair-minded official like 
au, NN imprasid Maganlal, B A., LL.B., Professor of French in 
Gnijardt. College, whose legal experience is not up to the mark is 
br ahh is as. Dep uty Assistant Political Agent. Besides Mr. Bhat, to 
‘twhose lot, the. Ante should have fallen, there are many trained lawyers 
“y n KAthidwar’ ‘eligible for the post., In these. circumstances it sounds 
strange that Mr. Ramprasdd should have been pitchforked into this place. 
‘The second vacancy has been filled up by the appointment of Mr. Gordhandas 
Mavji. While congratulating Mr. Gordhandas we cannot help recording our 
sense of regret at the unjust treatment meted out to better claimants by 
Government. “Messrs. Laxmishankar Jadavji, Master, Umidshankar Gouri- 
shankar, Nandlal Himmatram, Dorabji Dadabhai Bhabha and_ Keshavlal 
Brijlal Mujumdér were more eligible for the appointment in virtue of their 
‘seniority in public service and the present positions they occupy. We know 
the fortunate holders of the posts to be good men. But we raise our voice 
age ainst the injustice done to officers who have grown grey in public service. 
ese supérsessions are the first of their kind in the history of the Agency 
administration and have been the cause of much heart-burning and discontent 
‘among officers whose just claims have been set aside by Mr. Hill. 
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89. The Sdnj Vartamdn acknowledges the receipt of two Vande 
Mdtaram pictures, sent to it by Mr. Chhotalal 
Vande Mataram Chhaganlal Mahajan. It states that the pictures 
ig? rm Vartamdn (36) contain the photographs, among others, of Arabindo 
9th May — ’ Ghose, B. G. Tilak, Lajpatrdi, Bepinchandra Pal, 
. : gins Chiplunkar, Khaparde, Sardar Ajitsingh, Shivaji, 
ie ~Tatya Topi, Phadke and Nana Saheb. It adds:—The pictures are well 
a | executed, but’ we would not be surprised if the British Government object to 
some of the persons figuring therein. 
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Hee 40. Among the numerous celebrations of the anniversaries, especially of 
ee Hindu political leaders and warriors, performed by 
: Comments on the cele- the awakened Hindus, none attracts ‘the public eye 
is. Sed: bration at Mahdbleshwar more than the “ Shivaji Jayanti”. Shivaji, the fore- 
aa re erik 5 oe? of most leader of the Marathas, had routed the Bijapur 
bee : Akhbde. a (60), army by treacherously murdering its chief, Afzul- 
‘Ond June. ’ khan. Itis small wonder then that the Muham- 
madans as a result of their political re-awakening, 
should look up to Afzulkhan whom Shivaji had treacherously murdered at a 
friendly meeting, as one of their martyred warriors and commemorate his 
martyrdom by a public celebration. We are glad the Muhammadans have 
understood the importance of such celebrations for their advancement, as is 
seen from the Afzulkhan anniversary recently observed at Mahableshwar, 
and we fervently wish they would continue to show a constant zeal for them 
and make them much more effective by organizing for the occasion a course 

of lectures to be delivered by able men. 


41. “The practice of appointing examiners ton the Sind Pleaders’ 

Gis soalttecs thet Mahan Examination has hitherto been that the President 

heen Rib ai should be Of the Examination Committee is chosen from 
‘* represented on the Exa- amongst the District Judges of the Province and of 
mination Committee for the two members one is the Public Prosecutor for 
the Sind Pleaders’ Exa- Sind or his Assistant and the other is selected from 
mination. — amongst the Sub-Judges in Sind. The Public Pro- 
_Al-Ha LA), 20th May, gecutor is a Hindu, and for a long time Hindu Sub- 
be, Ph Judges have from year to year been appointed as 
*xamil ors, so that, on the Committee, Muhammadan members have been 
2 minent by their absence. ' We mean no insinuation against the honesty 
ar na: feif-miniledness of the Hindu members. But when in Sind there are 
Muhammedan Sub-Judges quite as able and competent'as their Hindu 
collec 1e8, it i is only foir that they should now be given a ata. We also 


27 ; 
respectfully suggest that the practice of having necessarily the Public Pro. 
secutor on the Committee be not invariably followed, but a chance be 
occasionally given to pleaders of ability and standing. This done, the 
Muhammadan pleaders will get the opportunity of being appointed on the 
Committee. We invite the serious consideration of the J udicial Commissioner 
of Sind to this matter.” 


Railways. 


42. In spite of assurances to the contrary, strikes are becoming frequent 
and nothing has been done to prevent them 
Suggestion that the altogether. The public have been greatly inconve- 
Madras Railway strikers njenced by the Madras Railway strike and have 
po 9g be severely dealt hq to make heavy sacrifices. They were taken 
” Babes Samdchdr (62), Unawares by the strikeand no time was given to 
31st May; Jdm-e-Jamshed them to put off or cancel their engagements: for 
(29), 3rd June. all this the strikers deserve to be severely dealt with. 
Their ways are objectionable to a degree. To 
remove the causes of their’ troubles the strikers ought to have represented their 
grievances to the proper authorities which they have not done. In the circum- 
stances the drivers and other railway servants who have struck work do not 
deserve the sympathy of the people. They have not realised the gravity of the 
situation, and itis high time for the authorities to bring the offenders to 
book. Criminal proceedings should be instituted against them by the 
authorities. If they are leniently dealt with, they will continue to cause 
grave inconveniences to the public in general. The law requires to be 
amended to safe-guard popular interests. Experience has shown that the 
confidential orders of the exz-Viceroy about the exclusive employment of 
Europeans and Kurasians on all posts above Rs. 30 on railways are in a great 
measure responsible for the frequent strikes. ‘The strikers are conscious that 
they are given preference over educated natives. Hence they care more for 
their self-interest than for the convenience of the people. We appeal to 
Government to remove this cause of a serious standing menace to the people. 
The old orders require to be cancelled. We would goa step further and 
suggest the exclusion from the railway service altogether of all Kuropeans and 
Kurasians belonging to the lower grades of society. [The Jdam-e-Jamshed 
agrees with the Bombay Samdchdr that the drivers struck work before 
representing their grievances to the authorities and is of opinion that the step 
taken by them is subversive of law ang order. It is also of opinion that the 
public will not be justified in espousing their cause.| 


Municipalities. 


43. The Resolution issued by Government on the working of Local. 


Boards in the Presidency during the last year is 

Comments on the not only full of sympathy for the cause of 
Government Resolution |o¢al self-government, but holds forth high hopes 
TA aoe Riss of 2 for its future expansion. It. has been a stock 
Presid saan aati ti naa complaint that the bodies entitled to return members 
year. to Local Boards fail to evince the interest necessary 


Bombay Samdchdr (62), for their successful administration. It is, however, 


5th June; Akhbdr-c- gratifying to observe that the Government of Sir 


Soudagar (19), 3rd June. George Clarke have not stopped at reiterating this 

long-standing complaint, but have acknowledged the 
causes bringing about the present situation and expressed their willingness 
to remove them. As admitted by Government there is very little left to be 
done by the Local Boards which have mostly to take a note of the Govern- 
ment orders. Accordingly when popular members have no effective voice in the 
working of the Boards it is no wonder that they do not show any interest 


in their administration, and the right of returning members fails to be properly © 


exercised when those returned are looked upon as mere figure-heads. Besides 
as stated by Government these Local Boards hardly control a third of their 


a, | 


‘Bir George Clarke to the Karachi Municipality. In fact it is not provided in 


this groun "lldo the aeons: ‘ate not. mitercabedt in the 
3. The very constitution of these Boards which are 
eputy Collectors or Mémlatdirs whose will is the law, 
ails to ‘attract reall; “ good’ workers. Unless. this cause of complaint is 
also removed there is no hope ofthe right of local self-government being 


eee ‘ eetcieed i ine better manner. One of the objects with: which these Boards 
a ‘were created was to educate the masses in the government of their immediate 


rs and to lessen the burden-of work falling to the lot of district officials. 
How the short-sighted policy of not keeping in view this noble object is often 
raught with dangerous consequences has been once more proved by the 


_ Systematic embezzlement of municipal moneys by petty officers at Kaira. It is, 


therefore, of the most vital importance that officers of Government should be 
relieved of their onerous charge at an early date and the conduct of civic 


affairs left to the people themselves. The reference in the Government 


Resolution to the rapid spread of education among the lower strata of society 
is highly satisfactory and supports the cry for the spread of compulsory 
primary education. In this connection we may note the foresight of the Gov- 
ernment orders for the free grant of slates and bvoks to deserving school- 
children. This indeed will be a blessing and a boon to the poor parents and 
their children, and we hope Government would not be frightened out of their 
noble purpose by any idle talk of education being the cause of sedition among 
the masses. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes appreciatively of the decision of 
Government to keep Assistant and Deputy Collectors aloof from the work of 
District Municipalities and Local Boards and trusts that the wise step may 
yr see masses to take real interest in the working of their own civil 
affairs. 


"44, “A Government Resolution reviewing at some length the working 
a eee of the Local Boards in the Bombay Presidency during 
6th Ton e, Eng. cols. > the year 1907-08 has just come to hand.......... 

The complaint about the lack of zeal in the members 
of the Local Boards is quite significant, and it is worth while inquiring 
as to the causes thereof. It appears that the authorities have already inquired 
into thie question, and have come to the conclusion that there is very little 
scope for the exercise of the functions of tne members of the Boards in control- 
ling the expenditure. This no doubt partly accounts for the lack of zeal on the 
part of the members of the Local Boards in their work. There is, however, 
another and a more potent cause for this deplorable lack of interest. Now it 
las been a long standing complaint that the Boards are practically semi- 
officialised bodies presided over as they are by official Presidents who are 
generally Assistant or Deputy Collectors and the members as such have very 
little independent voice. Little wonder, that the latter should be lukewarm in 
the discharge of their duty.. We believe that if Government desire that non- 
official members should take greater interest in local-fund administration, it 
is necessary that the latter should be given greater latitude and more powers, 
which is not possible so long as the present‘official control over them continues.” 


45. The reply given by the members of the Ahmedabad Municipality 

to the Collector in the matter of the appointment of 

Reply of the Ahmed- -a Deputy Collector as Chief Officer in charge of the 
abad Municipality to the Municipal administration leaves little to be desired. 
Collector re gh sare It is characterised by a spirit of independence and a 
Be Me ardcinality, cer ‘oF desire for the welfare of the*people, in spite of the 
Mahi "Ketnthe Gazette fact that some members of the Municipality say 
(73), 30th May. ditto to all that 1s proposed by the authorities. In 
reply to the suggestion or rather the mandate issued . 

by the Collector, the members of the Municipality are agreed that a Chief 
Officer carrying a salary of Rs. 500 and assisted by another drawing Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 250 will be put in charge of the Municipal administration. They are also 
agreed that the officer selected for the post should not necessarily be a Deputy 


Collector. In support of this they quoted from the reply of His Excellency 


eae Se 


: 29 


the Municipal Rules that the Chief Officer. should ba’ & Deputy. cottaets?. 
‘Applications will be invited, and the selection will fall‘on the best candidaté, 
be he a Government servant or a privateindividual. It.1s improper to hold that 
an officer in public service only is fit to discharge the duties devolving oma Chief 
Officer of a Municipality. Mr. Bhailalbhai Purshottam, a Deputy Collector, has 
been a failure as Secretary to the Municipality. He did not discharge his 
duties. with any conspicuous ability. The Ahmedabad Municipality fully | 
realises its responsibility in the matter and is quite in a position to find out one 
‘able enough to take up the appointment. For the Collector to insist upon the 
appointment of a Deputy Collector as Chief Officer is to encroach upon the 
rights of the people. It ill becomes officials to prevent the people from 
enjoying the rights so graciously and generously bestowed on them by Govern- 
ment. In the interests of the people their representatives in municipal 
assemblies should not submit to the vagaries of officials. We congratulate 
the Ahmedabad Municipality on the attitude it has taken up in this important 
matter. 


46. “His Excellency the Governor in Council has, under the provisions 
of section 179 of the District Municipal Aot, ordered 
_ Comments on the super- that the Municipality of Kaira be superseded for a - 
— ofthe Kaira Muni- period of three years and directed the Commissioner 
eso to appoint a person or persons to exercise the powers 
J hg, age gag and perform the duties of the Municipality. It 
Spectator (5), 5th June; ®@ppears that the municipal secretary had for some 
*Rdst Goftdr (35), 6th time systematically embezzled municipal money and 
June, Eng. cols. defrauded the Municipality of a sum of Rs. 6,000. 
| The secretary was prosecuted and_ sentenced 
to undergo three years’ rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs. 1,800. 
The Government hold that the frauds were rendered possible by gross care- 
-lessness on the part of the managing committee and of the honorary auditors 
who failed to take the most elementary precautions against fraud in examin- 
ing the municipal accounts. Further, when the question of instituting legal 
proceedings against those councillors and auditors whose carelessness and 
negligence facilitated the prolonged course of embezzlement came to be 
discussed, three of the parties concerned along with three elected members 
voted against the resolution which was supported by four councillors. Upon 
these facts the Commissioner recommended the institution of civil proceed- 
ings against the. defaulting councillors. The Government have, however, 
come to the conclusion that a stronger punitive measure is needed in the shape 
of supersession of the Municipality. We have absolutely no desire to defend 
or palliate the reprehensible action of those who have brought disgrace upon 
themselves and the Municipality by abusing a public trust. Their conduct 
deserves the strongest condemnation. But the question still remains whether 
it is fair to punish the entire body of rate-payers, including those councillors 
_who stood out protecting their interests, by depriving them of their munici- 
pality, simply because three-fifths of their representatives have been grossly 
negligent and mismanaged their trust. The rate-payers were obviously not 
a party, directly or otherwise, to the embezzlemenits that took place through 
the discreditable negligence of some councillors and the honorary auditors. If 
the District Municipal Act provides for no other remedy for the punishment 
or temporary disqualification of the defaulting members except the superses- 
sion of the Municipality itself, that is evidently an omission that needs to 
be set right immediately. The order of supersession punishes the whole body 
of innocent rate-payers as well as the honest councillors, and not those who 
have brought the municipality into discredit. That is hardly fair, and we 
commend this view of the question to the consideration of the .Government.” 
[The Indian Spectator writes :—“ The supersession of the Kaira Municipality 
at a time when reform and progress are in the air everywhere will be a 
grief to true friends of local self-government. But so far as one could judgo 
from the Press communiqué, there was hardly an alternative left.” The 
Rdst Goftér writes:— Under the circumstances, no one would regret 
con 342—8 
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of loca sens and the ipedpl of the Fiwaldccioy 
oh e really grieved to see Government forced to 
‘suspend the Municipality of Kaira.. The Govern- 
en -. * “ mént Resolution on the subject reveals a, woeful tale 
and Vcore thas: on no pretext can we sympathise with the Municipality. 
funicipal institutions have been created to safeguard public interests and to 
Initiate works of public utility by usefully employing the public funds at their 
roe aa But the Kaira Municipality have discarded .these noble functions 
negligently allowed the systematic embezzlement of Municipal money, 
per as if this disgrace was not sufficient for them they did not deem it unjust 
‘to connive at the doings of the miscreants. We do not hesitate to subscribe 
‘to the decision of the Commissioner and the Government to proceed legally 
against the members who opposed the prosecution of the defaulters. But 
before coming to the question how they should be proceeded against, we would 
venture to ask why no attempt is made in the Government Resolution to fix 
‘the responsibility of the President of the Municipality in this connection. 
“He is the Chief Executive officer controlling the doings of the Secretary and 
is specially responsible for the proper use of the Municipal funds. But. at 
Kaira the President seems to have been incapable of doing anything and has 
allowed himself to be cheated, and yet no mention is made in the Resolution 
as to what steps have been taken or are to be taken against him. We hope 
the non-official members of the Legislative Council will take up the matter 
and interpellate Government on the subject. Overruling the suggestion of 
the Commissioner to file a suit against those councillors and auditors whose 
habitual neglect facilitated the prolonged course of embezzlement, the Govern- 
ment have ordered the Kaira Municipality to be suspended for three years. In 
the circumstances as revealed, the Municipality is disqualified to take up the 
reins of administration, but still would not the decision of Government inflict 
punishment upon the innocent as well as upon the guilty ? We cannot under- 
stand why the people of the town enjoying elective franchise should be held 
responsible for the embezzlement of a Municipal clerk. It is true some of 
their representatives have failed in the proper discharge of their functions, 
and if an opportunity had been afforded, the public of Kaira in the exercise 
of their own prerogative would have compelled them to resign their seats. 
In case a fresh opportunity had been given to the inhabitants of Kaira and 
they had insisted upon returning the disqualified members, then the extreme 
‘step of superseding the Municipality would have been justified. We hope 
they will now see the necessity of placing their case before the proper autho- 
rities, and of passing votes of censure against those of their representatives 
who have connived at the misdoings of the guilty. 


48. In the course of a long article contributed to the Gujardt an anony- 
Dékor Municipal affairs, ™20™5 writer traces the history ofthe origin of the 
Gujardt (66) fate May. Dakor Municipality and writes:—The chief reason 

- of a once intelligent and dominant nation’s coming 
under the bondage of a nation which was once in an uncivilised condition, is 
ignorance. A nation does not realise its nationality without education. The 
prime duty of a Municipality, therefore, is to educate the public. But the 
ae _Dékor Municipality, in spite of its income of twenty thousand which it 
a employs as it likes, does not spend a single pie on education. However much 
—. the town might be embellished by fine well-lighted roads, ifthe people do 
not get education, what do they gain by paying taxes ? No doubt the Muni- 
cipality spends something on education, but these expenses consist of Rs. 864, 
- received. from the Thasra Local Board and a Government grant. But the 
~ Municipality does not spend a pie of its own in this direction. Is it not worth 
nos _G@overnment’s serious consideration that-the officials should take away the 
ae tights of the public and spend the income of Rs. 20,000 per annum without 
en? alia @ single pie to pdugamon ? ; | 


31 
| Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


*49, “ The Bassein Divisional Conference held its sitting at Umbergaon 

bales tps under the presidentship of Mr. Narsinh Chint&iman 
Provocdings | of Hoe Kelkar, B. A., LL.B. After the singing of the national 
ference at Umbergaon. song, Shet Vithaldis welcomed the. delegates, and 
Mahrdtta (9), 6th May. Mr. Kelkar being elected to the chair, delivered 
his address in which he spoke about the Congress 

split and showed the necessity of a united Congress. He referred to the four 
resolutions passed at the Calcutta Congress, vzz., those on Swardj, Swadeshi, 


Boycott and National Education, to which he urged the people to pay their 


direct and earnest attention. He also touched the important subjects of 


Education, Arbitration Courts, Temperance, etc. The Conference then passed 
a number of resolutions on various subjects, including Co-operative Credit 
Societies, Corn stores, Arbitration Courts, Temperance, Swadeshi, National 
Education, United Congress, and Grievances regarding land-tax ‘and forest 
rules. A resolution congratulating Babu Arabindo Ghose on his acquittal and 
requesting the Government to release all political prisoners, was also passed.”’ 


*50. ‘“ The local annual Shivaji Festival took place on last ‘Tuesday, 
ee Wednesday and Thursday. This year the festival 
wae Shivaji Festival at was conducted under the presidentship of Rao Baha- 
Mahrdtta (9), 6th June, Gur G. V. Joshi. ‘Though the absence of Mr. Tilak 

: was acutely felt throughout the whole proceedings, 
yet the festival was a very successful celebration. On Tuesday the proceedings 
commenced with the singing of the National Song, which was followed by a 
purdn by Mr. Appashastri Rashivadekar on a verse from the Gita. Mr. 
Sitaram Keshav Damle of Bombay delivered a lecture on a well-known verse 
from the Gita. He observed that the incarnation of God took place only 
when the people had been prepared for its advent by their sufferings and 
unjust trials. The ground must be prepared first. ‘The heart must 
be yearning for it. We must become sadhus in the real sense of 
the word, and then the avatdr would be amidst us in no time. The 
president remarked that: the Maratha empire in the Maharashtra was 
“based on morality and religion and was inspired by the highest ideals. 
The ground was prepared by the saints and prophets. It was a common 
observation of history that those empires alone which are based on high 
principles and ideals of morality and justice last long; and when these high 
ideals begin to be lost sight of, then commences their decay. On Wednesday 
an essay was read by Mr. Parddkar on ‘Shivaji and Aurangzeb, and Mr. 
Shamrao Deshpande of Akola delivered a lecture on the situation in the days 
of Shivaji. On Thursday, Mr. Pangarkar, of the Mumukshwu of Poona, 
delivered a purdn on the letter sent by Tukaram to ‘Shivaji. Mr. K. P. 


Khadilkar in a lecture took a review of some of the features of the situation . 


which presented itself to Shivaji at the outset of his political career. 
He observed that great men and heroes, when circumstances favourable to 
the fulfilment of their mission arise, readily take advantage of them and 
utilise them. The president, Rao Bahadur Joshi, then delivered:his concluding 
speech. He pointed out that one of the objects of the festival was to have 
communion with the heroes and the society a the days of the Maratha empire ; 

and the other was-to receive inspiration to j improve our present situation. India 
is an integral part .of the British Empire, and it is necessary that she should 
strive after progress and development. Society in India is’ democratic, and 
it is capable of appreciating the drawbacks and virtues of public leaders. 
The history of the Sikh Khalsa wouldamply testify to this spirit of democracy. 
Indians are a religious people and are generally of a peaceful nature. But 
they are not mere blind followers. Lord Morley when he entered the India 
Office could not understand the nature of the demands of Indians. Afterwards 
he thought that there was agitation, but it was confined to a few idealists 


who were ‘crying for the moon.’ Next he thought that it was the people’s . 


agitation, but was mere ‘froth.’ Shortly afterwards he felt that ‘India was 
moving’ ‘and was moving ‘fast. ‘To lead’ or ‘be driven’ was the 
alternative set before him ; and he had recourse to the measures of reform. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 12th June 1909. 


ollectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 


pecretary, Special Departm ent, Information as to any local complaint which appears 

_ 19 them to eall for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, Is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are omg what is believed to 
ve the ovrgin of the report and what _ correct facts are. 
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Moy Bombay East Indian  ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44 ... 156 800 4 Wi 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona ‘es ...| Daily ees ..., doseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... soe 600 af a 
can Herald. aaa 
3 | Kast and West... ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly .... ...! Behrdmji Merwaénji Malabdri, J. P.; Paérsi;; 1,000 
55. | : 
" 4 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. vs eee| Weekly ...  ...| KAmdkshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 ® 
drasi Brahman) ;.41. . 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. a cael Se evi ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 iF 
India and Champion. 55. u 
| i 
6 Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ove -.-| Monthly ... ..., John Wallace, C. K.; Englishman; 50....| 1,000 iif 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle ...|Karéchi ... ...| Weekly... _...| Chainréi Bakasr4i; Hindu (Amil); 82 ...| 500 I} 
8 _ Kathiawar Times... sco] SUBJROG see ...| Daily ‘Se ..., damnadas Mahashankar Buch; Hindu 200 Ute 
(Lohdna) ; 28. eh 
9 | Mahratta vs s| Poona... ~—ss| Weekly... ~—=ws| Krishndji Prabhdkar Khddilkar, B.A.;| 1,000 ue Ee 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. | iy HE ; 
10 | Muslim Herald ... cost BOMBAY ii ...| Daily és ...| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 TSE 
: “Muhammadan ; 35. Ha 
11 Oriental Review ... sl WOO ses »--| Weekly... ...| Rustomji Shdpurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ao 700 } 
12 Phenix ... ... «| Karéchi .. _...| Bi-weekly... __...| Jdffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ;55...1 850 i 
| ; | 
13 | Poona Observer and Civil! Poona __... -»-| Daily we oe} K&wasji Temulji ; Parsi; 52 ae pina 400 
| and Military Gazette. : 
14 | Purity Servant ... ..-| Bombay... »--| Monthly ... .../ Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250 
man ; 32. 7 
15 | Railway Times ... si SO, <b e--| Weekly _... .../ John Alexander Balfour; Christian; 47 ...! 1,200 
16 | Sind Gazette a | Karachi... pak: Ts sina ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44... oe, 500 
17 | Sind Journal ss ...| Hyderabad me Be 6 — .... Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu 800 
| (Amil) ; 42. | 
| . | 
18 | Sind Times =e ..-| Karachi... «..| Bi-weekly ... .... Khdnchand Raéhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
- ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. | | 
19 Akhbar-e-Soudagar oso] BOMDAY «1+ --.| Daily bien ..., Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 a 1,500 
| | 
: 90  Apakshapat oa ---| Surat is .»-| Weekly... ...| Bai Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha-' 500 
, : | diali; Parsi ; 50. 3 
21 ' Alrya Prakash. ... ..-| Bombay ... ae Ge 2 ii ..., Maganlal Rajaram Vyas; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 
| 7 min); 41. 
92 | Broach Mitr’... | Broach... «| Do. ve ...| Trikaml4l Harinath Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 375 
| | ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
23 | Coronation Advertiser  ...| Ahmedabad ere ae i ‘i ...| Narotamdds Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu; 1,000 
: (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
24 | Deshi Mitra me ---| Surat oe ron ge ali ...| Maganlal Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 
nia); 37. 
25 | Gujarati... oe ---| Bombay... or ae «Pa vse eee| IGhchhdér4m Surajram Desdéi; Hindu (Surti' 8,500 
| , Bania) ; 55. 
26 | Gujarat Mitra... «>| Surat sea «| Do. oes ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 ... sae 700 
27 Gujarati Punch ... .»-| Ahmedabad isk Da, os ...| Somél4l Mangald4s Shah; Hindu (Mesri} 2,300 @ 
pe Bania) ; 81. ao a 
98 | Hindi Punch .... —_ ...| Bombay «... «| Do. ve s-{ Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyér ; Parsi; 50... 800 
299 |Jém-c-Jamshed ... «| Do. ws wee] Daily = ....~——s«..| Pirozshah Jehdngir Marzban, M.A.,; Parsi;) 4,400 
80 | Kaiser-i-Hind .. «| Do. ooo = ene] Weekly... ...| Bramji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 60...  ..| 2,000 
Bt ee os . = é 
81 | Kéthidwar News .. | Rajkot .. | Do. ee —>avs| Jamnshedji Framji; Parsi; 4400 ws ws] 200 
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...| 2. Naronha ; Portuguese ; 35 NERF 


Jehangir Sorébji Toleyérkhan ; Parsi; 94... 


Jamnadas Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mew4d Brah- 
man); 31. 


Byramji Furdonji Marzban ; Pérsi: 70 ...| 


Rustamji Narsarwanji V4étcha-Ghandhi ; 
Parsi ; 43. 


Manekl4l Ambardm Doctor; Hindu (Bania); 


29. : 
Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. J. E. Abbott... ees ai sat 


(1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. do. see 
Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Damodar Savlar4m 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 


Sitaram Keshav Damle, B.A., LL.B. ; 
(ChitpaAwan Brahman) ; 32. 


Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; (Goud 
Brahman) ;-35. 
J. C. F. D’Souza ; Goanese _ ae en 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 87 ; 
Muhammadans. 

Premchand Isardaés Bijl4ni ; Hindu (Ami) ; 
24, 

Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ... 

Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 

Tolaram Menghraj ... de cee ee. 

Virumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurseja); 35... 


Jamatmal Lalchand ; 37... ons me 


Kashinath Nageshwar Rao; (Madrasi Br4h- 
man) ; 40. | 


Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 74. 


Daéhyabhai Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41, 


...| Kaui Ieméil Kézi Muhammad ; Muhamme- 
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61 | Bharat Vijaya... od Baroda. ... wo] Weekly .. -¢;| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Toldékia} Abont 
| : Brahman) ; 28. 500 
62 | Bombay Samachar -»-| Bombay ... ...| Daily eee .»-| Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
| Parsi ; 41. 
63 | Broach Samachar ---| Broach... i..| Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 se 400 
64 |Cutch-Kesari ... ...| Bombay ...  ...1 Do. ae bk ee Shah; Hindu (Visa Cowl 1,500 
Bania) ; 33 
65 | Dim Mani... ss ooo] BEOBCR ane om ae Fe coe ...| Nathalal Rangildas (Bania). 200 
. 
CO [SSG ENe vee ees ...| Nadidd (Kaira) ...) Do. eee .»-| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
Bania) ; 23. 
67 | Hind Swardajya ... ...| Bombay ... ost DO. ea vei Haraklal J averchand S§hah Shrawak;) 1,000 
(Bania) ; 22. 
68 | Hind Swarajya ... -+.| Surat co > wes}, DO, eee .--| Chunilal Mulji Shah; Hindu (Khadaith} 2,500 
Bania) ; 25. 
69 | Islam Gazette  ... ...| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. ssi .--| brahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
70 | Jain Vijaya oes vs Bombay ... sve} 00. ee ...| Mohunlal Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shrimalj 1,000 
‘Bania) ; 27. 
71 |Kaira Times ...  ...| Nadidd (Kaira) ...| Do. “+ s| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shrivak Bania) ;| 800 
28. 
72 | Kaira Vartaman ... -.-| Kaira ie ooh DBs ve ...| Kahanddés Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 
56. 
73 | Kathiawar and Mahi) Sddra a or ae 8 ans ..-| Motilal Chhotélal Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
74 | Kathiadwar Samachar _...} Ahmedabad sea} D0. dai ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
75 | Khabardar sae s<:] DOMIDAY ssi , Do. vee ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
76 | Loka Mitra, we seat he sie --+| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Méanekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
Homyji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
77 | Navsari Patrika ... ves} SOOVERTL vie .-| Weekly... »..| Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
78 | Navsari Prakash e«.| Do. cas | Dos sas ..-| Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60... 800 
79 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad a 1. be ..-| Ncorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 950 
80 | Praja Mitra ae | Karachi. ... -»-| Bi-Weekly ... ..-| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 
81 | Praja Pokar oes ...) Surat eee oes Weekly ese, ove} Hormasji Jamshedji; Pérsi48 __... as 475 
82 | Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad sal DO. ws» _ ee»| Hiralal Vardhaman Shéh (Visa Shriméli} 1,500 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 
83 | Samalochak - ...| Bombay ... eee} 1 ri- Monthly ..-| Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 
| : Brahmin) ; 43. 
84 | Sami Sanj... ‘ind cok oo soe eee! Daily are ...| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi;} 1,600 
33. 
85 | Satya Vakta ‘es aos] as oe .-+| Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4l Harivithaldds; Hindu (Dds} 550 
| Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 
86 | Shakti... sos |! eee BUM” ces > eeel Weekly. ...| Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu} 1,200 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34 
67 | Shri Sayaji Gazette | Baroda  ... «| Do. .» «| Maganlal Bhawnagri ; Madh Bania; 40 ...| 1,000 
88. Surat Akhbar elated sdiain Do. eee 7e¢ Do. eee eee Phirozshah Edalji Patel - Parsi ; 52 eee 300 
gg | Swadesh Mitré ... ...) Karéchi .. = ...] Do. © «| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohadna) ; 42... 800 
90 | Vande Mataram ... ---| Baroda se ee! Do. ve ...| Nanalal Chhotalal Shroff; Hindu (Bania) ; 900 
| 25. 
91 | Vasant ... .. «| Ahmedabad ..-| Monthly ... ...| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
LL.B.; Hindu. 
HInpI. 
92 | Bharat _... Ke ...| Bombay — ... »| Weekly... ---| Gauri shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400 
93 |Shri Dnydnsdgar Sama-| Do. oe e-| Fortnightly ...| Janakprasid Laboor4m; Hindu (Kanya- 300 
char. kubja Brahman) ; 31. 
94 | Shri. Venkateshvar Sama-} Do.  .«. oe] Weekly... ...| Shir Biharilal ; Hindu (Bajpai Brahmin) ;| 6,200. 
char, 40, 
KANARESE. 
95 | Digvijaya we» eve! Gadag (Dharwar) ...| Weekly ...  ... woee Gudiyéppa Basrimara; Hindu} 150 
5 (Devang) ; 40. 
96 | Kannad Kesari_... -».| Hubli (Dharwar) ...; Do, iol | Bindu Néré Mutalik Desai ; _ Bindoy 1,060 
: | (Vaishnav Brihman) ; 36. 
97 , Karnétak Patri and) Dharwar ... «| Do. dos esol See Dh ane Hindu (Dechasth Brib-| 600. 
Chandrodays. man); 25 
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G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 


| ‘man); 42. 
eis eel DOw* sane eee| Kecishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 700 
at ? | (Vaishnav Brahman). | 
ndhu wwe] Do, sss] Do. ess Gururho Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu) 250 
ee: | es (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 44. 
OC Ua i: Rasik Ranjini ive »».| Gadag (Dharwar)...} Do, se ...| Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
es Cee ve | | Brahman) ; 44: : 
ee | i ‘Mana’rar, ; 
102 | Arunodayi of Thina ... «| Weekly... «..] Dhondo Késhinéth Phadke; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brdéhman) ; 26. 
108 | A’rydvart ... oe .--| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. “aa ...| Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 
desh). vedi Brahman) ; 53. 
A xe | cea: es] A i. | ~Doo. .» «| Hari Dharméraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 400 
81. 
105 | Bhala ea site .»-| Poona pai ...| Published thrice a) Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;} 6,000 
; month. Hindu (Karhdda Bréhman) ; 32. 
is . 106 | Bhagwa Zenda ... ...| Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 700 
a ; pawan Braéhman) ; 27. | 
; 107 | Belgaum Samachar .--| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly... ...| Hari Bhikéji SA4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 275 
| man); 44, © 
: | 108 | Chandrakant sve ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. ee ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar; Hindu 100 
i (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 42. 
} 5 109 | Chandrodays Si ...| Chiplun (Ratna-! Do. .. _eee| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan: 150 
| a giri). | Brahman) ; 44. 
if s 110 | Chikitsak ... Pe .-;, Belgaum ... isa BOs one ...| (1) A’baji Rémchandra Savant ; Hindu’ 800 
"i (Maratha) ; 48. | 
| t 111 | Dharma .... way ...| Wai (Satéra) . | Fortnightly ..’| Kashinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpwan| 1,500 
ae. : Brahman) ; 46. 
AG : 112 | Dharwar Vritt... ..-| Dharwdr ... ..| Weekly... roe» a) Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Bréh- 450 
He. | man) ; 33. | | 
, bf ye 113 | Dinbandhu ine ...| Bombay ... eis , Do. ‘en ...{ Vithal G, Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ...' 1,400 
e | 114 | Dnyan Chakshu ... ooo| POOMR = we 2 oe on ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
ie : | Brahman) ; 50. | 
haa : ~415-| Dnydn Sdgar ‘a ...| Kolhapur ... sak oe “a ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Saraswat 300 
ee | Brahman) ; 44. 
at 116 | Hindu Punch ... ooo} TNANR = oun ost: DOs is ...| Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit-| 8,000 
Bite t pawan Brdhman); 42. 
117 | Itihds Sangraha ... ...| Bombay ... osof | 200s ose ...| Dattatriya Balvant Pdrasnis; Hindu 1,000 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. | 
118 | Jagadddarsh oe .... Ahmednagar »6-| Do. oes ...| Kashinaéth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
7 5 pawan Brahman) ; 55. | 
119 | Jagad Vritt ae »..| Bombay... éecl Ge us ..| FP. F. Gordan & Co. | 500 
co Ri fees vias «»-| Poona oe at ae ie ...| Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ;} 10,000 
: Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 26. 
121 | Kalpataru ... oe .--| Sholapur ... eee} DO. wee ~— eee Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
Brahman) ; 51. | 
a , 122 | Kamgaér Samachar | Bombay ... eco} D0. oe | Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu... 
Sy (Deshasth Brahman) ; 3 34, 
Ret. 123 | Karmanuk... “ae »».| Poona aren sec aa ee ...| Hari Naérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 4,000 
ae | | | Brdhman) ; 41. 
F 124 Kesari eee gran 2 eee Do. see eee : Do. : eee 98 Krishna)i Prabhakar Khadilkar, B. A. 20,000 
| | Hindu (ChitpAwan Brdhman) ; 36 
126 Khabardar or ...| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly. itu Ganesh Anant Abh mend Hindu (Chitpé- i00 
. a6 aa in Modi charac-| wan Braihman) ; 
seid ov 126 | Khandesh Samdck4r-__....| Parola (East Khan-| Fortnightly «--| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu! 1,000 
sae | | desh), (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
' # 497 | Khéndesh Vaibhav .»-| Dhulis (West Khén-| Weekly ... | Yddav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu! 600 
| Ee ROE os yh desh). (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 42. ) 
128) Kumtha Vritt ... ...| Kumtha (Kanara) | Do, 2. §=—s oe | Luaxman ae Hegde ; Hindu (Gowd 250 
| a tae | Saraswat) ; 52 
ee} Belgaum .. +; Do, .. eo} danaérdhan Nardyan Kulkarni ; Hindu 815 
Ree ay ~ (Séraswat Brdhman) ; 32. 
de “eee BSatéra | eee eee Do. eee ees yr ee Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré4- 2300 
w| Wéi (Batra), 4.1 Do. se aes Dimodar Taxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 100 
Po ae AN ‘3 3 | Brdhman) ; 29. aide 


No. 


Name of Publication. 


Where Published. 


Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 
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Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu sui 


Nasik Vritt ee 


Nyaya Sindhu ... 
Paisa Fund bis 
Pandhari Mitra “ae 


Prabhat... ave 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Pragati... 00 
Prakash ... ove 
Pratod ... sss 
Pudhari _... as 
Rashtramukh ... 
Samélochak ees 
Satya Shodhak ... 
Shivaji Vijaya . 


Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Sayaji Vijay 


Shri Saraswati Mandir 


Shri Shahu “ee 
Shubh Suchak .., 
Sudhakar ... ae 
Sudharak ... i 


Sumant i... om 


Vande Mataram ... 
Vicnar | ss ae 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasar... a 


Vyapari ... re 
Warkari ... ee 


SINDI. 
A’ftdb-1-Sind eae 
Khairkhah a 


Prabhat... ee 
Cink Gelhle  ... 


Sind Kesari boo. 
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Maratui—continued. 


Bombay ... ove 


Do. ove soe 
Poona ~~ ose 
Nasik ove 66 
Ahmednagar oes 
Bombay ... es 
Pandharpur (Shol4- 

pur). 

Dhulia (West Khin- 
desh). 
Jalgaon (East Khan- 
desh). 
Kolhapur ... “es 
Satara, ‘i ia 
Islampur (Satara)... 
Baroda... “is 
Mahad (Kolaba) ... 
Hubli (Dharwar) ... 
Ratnagiri ... ae 
Sholapur ... ‘we 
Do. es er 


Bombay ... ine 


Do. sue ies 
Satara ... ons 
Do. bua ay 
Pen (Kolaba) at 
Poona an ee 


Kardd (Satéra) ... 


Poona “ie we 
Karwar (Kanara) ... 


ECEAOAY ese one 


Wai (Satara) an 


Poona a ame 


Pandharpur (Shol4- 
pur). 


Sukkur (Sind) __... 
Larkhana (Sind) ... 


Hyderabad (Sind) _ 
Karachi (Sind)... 
Shikdrpur (Sind) 


: 


Daily ete 
Weekly... 
Do. ese 
Do. a 


Monthly ... 


Weekly... 


Monthly ... 


Weekly... 
Do. ie 
Do. ser 
Do. eee 
Do. es 


Thrice a month 


Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. ne 
Do. ave 
Do. ose 
Monthly ... 
Weekly .... 
Do. ‘on 
Do. si 
Do. ine 
Do. is 
Do. ‘iss 
Thrice a month 


Monthly ... 


Weekly... 
Do. ‘a 

Fortnightly 

Weekly... 
Do. ‘ 


Bi-weekly | eee 
Weekly... 


ete 


{Indu Prakash Join€ Stock Company, Limited, 


.|Vaman Hari Dhavle; 


.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 
.|. Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 


.| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 
Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 39. 


Do. do. waa 


Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu ts sales 
Brahman) ; 24. 


Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 38. 


Govind Sakharém Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 
Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Bhau SBabaji Lathe; 
Jain); age 45. 

Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 

Wasudev Damodar Mundale; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; 30. 

Vasudev Purshottam Sathe ; 
shani Brahman) ; 82. 

Balkrishna Raoji Pdélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 

Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 

Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 

Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 


Hindu (Puncham 


Hindu (Dak- 


Hindu 


Manager being Damodar Savl4ram Yande ; 

Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
Mahadev Kcshav Kale; 

wan Brahman) ; 40. 


Hindu (Chitpa- 


Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale ; 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). 


Hindu 


wan Brahman) ; 50. 


(ChitpAwan Bréhman) ; 41. 

Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhdpure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 
man ; 35. 

Hari Raghundéth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Kasim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 

(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni ... 

(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Sa4raswat Brahman). 

Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 


man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman) ; 35. 


4 


Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 
madan (Abro}) ; 24. 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu| 


(Khatri) ; 35. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 
Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Chelérém Ménghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43, 
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Fe er RT POE oe aoa. | Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 55. 


| Do. ~ u. «| Do, | Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali| 500 
Sa wml Dow use| Do. eee] Mush} Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig ;| 1,000 
ele wes. of Canpore ; 40, 


“¢ . , ‘ 


arene | Deo. ws seat Munshi Muhammad Yusuf,Nazim Munshi} 600 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22% 


Do 
ee a ee |. De, ;.. 1a Dawood Ali; Mubatnmbadan; 86° 3.) ss] ove 
of | 


Sultén-ul-Akhbar sey ; a ...| Daily . _ «ee| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Farrukh : 


| Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 300 
Urdu Daily aati viet DO. te jest: DO jad. ..-| Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja;) 1,000: 
33. 


£ 
Guosara’t1 aND Hinpr. 


s 175 | Jain ws ass was] Bombay... «..] Weekly... _—...| Bh&gubhdéi Fatechand Kaérbhari; Hindu} 2,600: 


oy i | » Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
| 176 | Jain Mitra wn iat. DO vies ene] MROUOERED © 0s ...| Gopéld4s Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ; | 1,000: 
| , 38. 


i Mara’THI AND KA’NARESE . 


| 177 | Chandrika... »».| Bagalkot (Bija4pur) .| Weekly _... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Brahman); 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under diferent heads which are 
printed in italics. : 


. °.  B. The names of Newspapers “are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. : 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that {adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or a) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


° D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
i hy proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


ne ee, ent. ee 
ee. a " 


que 


No, 1(a) Anglo-Indian Empire (English) ; Weekly ; Charles Palmer, 

No. 3(a) Elphinstonian (English) ; Quarterly. 

No. 15(a) St. Xavier’s College Magazine (English) ; Quarterly, 

No. 15(b) Students Brotherhood Quarterly (English) ; Quarterly. 

No. 18(a) Swar4j (English) ; Fortnightly ; Bepin Chandra PAl, London, 

No. 43 has ceased to be published. | | | : 
; The present editor of No. 44 is Shriniwas Bhikaji Sir Desai. 

No. 48(a) O Goano. 

No. 57 has ceased to be published from 23rd May 1909. 

No. 63(a) Buddhi Prakdésh (Gujarati) ; Monthly. 

The present editor of No. 67 is Purshottum M. Pandit; Hindu. 

No. 68 has ceased to be published. 

No. 119(a) Jagamitra (Marathi) ; Monthly ; Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe, Poona. 

No. 143 has ceased to be published, : 


No. 158 (a) Vijayee Mahratta (Marathi) ; Weekly. 
No. 158 (6) Vinod (Marathi) ; Fortnightly ; Belgaum ; Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni, Shapur, ; ‘ 


No. 162(a) Sunrita Vadini (Sanskrit); Weekly ; Appasharma Rashivadekar. | 
No. 170(a) Kashful Akhbér (Urdu). . 


No. 170(b) Mufid-e-Rozgar (Urdu) ; Weekly ; Hazi Mahmood Hussain. 
The present editor of No. 176 is Sital Prasad Jain. | 
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' Polities and the Public Administration yi 


*1, “The Imperial Press Conference which met at London last c 


week is one more piece of evidence which , goes 


The Imperial Press to show that the fever of Imperialism is on the 


Cistenenen, increase in England. The Press Conference is 


Mahrdtta. (9), 18th intended to twist the tail of the British lion; and 
June. Lord. Rosebery expressed the true sentiment of the 
Conference when he appealed to the Press, through 

the delegates assembled, to ‘wake up the nation.’ India forms a part of 
the Empire, and she could not be excluded from representation at this Con- 
ference. And the invitation given to her, to be represented at the assembly 
of press representatives, is in harmony with the movement to give her a flag 
of her own which she may display at the Empire-day celebrations. We are 
afraid that these make-believe attempts at persuading India to forget the 
neglect shown and the injustice done to herin the Councils of the Empire 
cannot succeed; and we hope that, in response to the request made by Lord 


Rosebery, the President of the Conference, to the Indian delegates to give 


some guidance as tothe way in which Indians would wish to be governed, 
Babu Surendranath Bannerji will speak out the mind of the Indian nation 
and will prove by his frankness and candour that the mind of the Indian 
people is not really so inscrutable as it is supposed to be.” 


2. “Indians, in spite of all the periodicsigns of restlessness and ebulli- 
jiendeas Ot tions of bad temper on the part of some classes 
Sth June, Eng. cols * amongst them, have grown to-feel a peculiar pride 
nes in their connection with England and to love 
the British as their own. Asa proof of this they have hitherto made countless 
willing sacrifices which British statesmen must be well remembering. Still in 
spite of these kindly sentiments, it has to be said that Lord Rosebery’s appeal 
will fail to awaken in India that response which it would have undoubtedly 
done if the people’s minds here had not been burdened with the unhappy 
memories of the ill-treatment of their countrymen‘in the Colonies. It is all 
well to ask India to fight and make sacrifices for the British Empire. But 
may not India well ask, to what end those battles, those sacrifices, if her 
children are to be eternally penalised on account of colour, to be subjected 
to the position and treatment of slaves, in the very territories whose honour 
and safety they are called upon to defend? As to the appeal for guidance 
in the right governance of India, Babu Surendranath may be trusted to do 
his duty. He may tell the Conference that if India is expected to serve 
England and her Empire she must in return receive the good and fair 
treatment she is entitled to; and he may as explicitly and clearly say that 
the ‘right method’ of governing and guiding India is for England to respect 
her pledges and adhere to her time-honoured principles of just laws and 
even-handed justice. If India is treated with the fairness and justice that 
are her due, if the vicious tendency of considering her the milch-cow and the 
Cinderella of the HKmpire is put down, there can be no difficulty in under- 
standing her people or governing them.” 


*3. “In flattering terms, Lord Rosebery expressed a hope that the 

| Indian journalistic delegates would before going 
Praja Bandhu (84), away give some guidance to the British democracy 
18th Jane, Eng. cols. concerning the right method of governing and guiding 
the ancient civilisation of India. We accept the 

compliment in the spirit in which it is offered. The maintenance of Britain’s 
Empire in India is a8 much our interest as it is Britain’s. But we should be 
showing inadequately our appreciation of the high compliment addressed to 
our nation, if we did not frankly give out our mind on this occasion.......... 
The policy of thorough distrust, which in India’s present condition is wholly 
undeserved, must once for all be discarded, and give place to one of complete 
trust, We may respectfully ask, is Britain prepared to take this bold step ? 
Will she, with a wise and practical discrimination, repeal the Arms Act, and 
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siGh? will: ‘be Tess galling and insulting to the honest 
British rule? Is she prepared to give Indians most, if 
itive posts inthe civil ‘administration of the country ? 
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_ Then what‘about the military? Letone study the system, and say whether 
oot an ;gequiesced: in by any one, who feels it an honour to be a British 


7 . eitizen ?° There are-no Indian commissioned officers in the army. Naturally 
ae in the Havy Indians have had hitherto no place. Even in the highest. judicial 
posts, Huropean mediocrities gain preference over sterling Indian merit, and 
Indian lawyers do not get even a third of these posts. ‘The examples might be 
‘multiplied. ‘‘ Now all these things are traceable primarily to the policy of 

distrust which has characterized the British administration for the last cen- 

tury. Race-selfishness is also responsible for their - existence.........._ If 

British statesmen rise to the necessities of the times, and substitute a 

policy of trust for the present out-of-date system of Indian Government, we 

make bold to say that Britain need not for a moment entertain any misgiving 
a8 to her ultimate success in the coming struggle with Germany, or with any: 
other stronger power or even a combination of powers.” : 


4. If Lord Rosebery wants to know the true method of earrying 
: on the administration of India, let him refer 
- Akhbdr4-Souddgar (19), to the one already shown long ago to British 
9th June. statesmen by our ‘Grand Old man.’. It may be’ 
summed up in that one word swardjya. In England 
itself, events have happened of late which have compelled it to look 
with more respect towards this word which some time back was looked 
upon with nothing hut contempt, and forced it to grant India substantial 
administrative reforms. We have no doubt that Mr. Surendranath Bannerji 
will give the information the noble Lord wants. His appeal to the Indian 
representatives to take with them a message to India to personally take upon 
itself-the responsibility of Imperial Defence cannot be considered as anything 
but farcical. How is it that he forgets the conduct of Australia, Canada and 
the Transvaal towards us? How is it that swardjys is not granted to us like 
these Colonies? If-this were done, the loyalty of thirty erores of people ready 
for Imperial Defence would be a consideration likely to frighten not two, but 
even four European Powers united together. If this remedy were tried, there 
would soon arise a fellow-feeling between the whites and the natives, who by. 
co-operating with each other and preventing our wealth from being carried 
away to other countries, would raise the British Empire to the utmost height 
ae of glory. But the question is, is such a day in store for the British Empire ? 


*5. “In the House of Commons, Sir H. Cotton and Mr. Mackarness and 
Seen others put a series of questions concerning the police 

The deportations in the gyjdenee in the Midnapur case, the deportations and 
if i gn Be nape age igy, Other prosecutions in Bengal, for instance the Alipore 
a yee “ ete i case and the Bighati, Barrah and Bahraich dacoities, 
The questions suggested further investigation in view 

of the startling character of the prosecution evidence...... The reply respecting 
the deportations coming from Mr. Hobhouse contains a very significant state- 
ment, viz., that ‘ evidence regarding the men who had been deported was obtain- 
ed from other besides police sources.’ We know how “‘ police sources’ are many 
ae a time untrustworthy, specially when political questions are involved, and this 
ae untrustworthiness of the police .has been exposed in judicial Courts in very 
he | many important political cases.......... But what are we exactly to understand 
when we are told that our respected and trusted leaders were deported on infor- 
mation—or to be more accurate ‘ evidence ’—received from other besides police 
sources? It can only mean that Government have at their disposal a depari- 
ment other than that of the police which is busy with acquiring information 
regarding political matters. And may we enquire how this hidden source of 
information is constituted and how, established and nurtured as it is in 
comparative secrecy, it is considered more trustworthy than the ubiquitous 
police, to such an extent that Government feel justified in deporting respected 
leaders like Babu Ashwini Kumar Dutt, Babu Krishna Kumar and others 
on information supplied by it? We forone are bound to say that this new 
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secret agency is going to: be—nay, has’ already become—a weapon of 
oppression and a scourge which will be creating bad blood between Govern- 
ment and the people. We aresorry to find our civilised Government depending 
so‘much upon secret information rather than upon the good-will of the 
subject people. The attitude adopted by the Government of India with 
regard to the deportees is not only wholly unjustifiable but is calculated 
to ruin the confidence of Indians in the justice and good sense of the Sirkdr. 
We are glad to find that Mr. Mackarness has introduced a Bill in the House 
of Commons, providing that in case of deportation, the warrant shall state 
the character of the crime of which the person is suspected, and requiring the 
Viceroy to revise and re-consider the case every three months. But this, we 
think, is.not. enough. Government must be fair and just to its subjects, and 
this justice demands that no man should be deprived iof his liberty unless it 
18 proved.in open Court that he has transgressed the limits of the law. The 
continuance of Regulation ITI of 1818 on the Statute book is a disgrace to the 
British people, and in the interest of justice and peace the sooner this regula- 
tion is obliterated, the better will it be for all concerned.” 


*6. Commenting on Mr. Mackarness’s Bill in the House of Commons 
regarding deportations in India the Rdst Goftdr 
Rast Goftdr (35), 138th says :—“ Wecannot realise what useful purpose would 
June, Eng. cols. be served by a description of the charges on the 
warrant under which a person is arrested for depor- 
tation. Treason and sedition which are the raison d’etre of the Regulation 
may be presumed to be the pending charges against individuals thus exiled, 
even if the counts are not specifically stated on the warrant. Moreover, if the 
charges are specified, the Regulation loses its salient feature........... If the 
charges are made public, the Regulation is denuded of its secretive character. 
As the right of trial is denied to a deportee, what useful purpose would be 
served to the exile who depends for his release on the good graces of the 
Government? ‘The publication of the charges would frustrate the funda- 
mental requirements of the Regulation by giving rise to criticisms in public 
which must necessarily be one-sided. Government would hav2 no opportunity 
to reply to them, for, discussion of their reasons in public is just what'they 
desire to avoid when arresting a person under the Regulation. If the Bill of 
Mr. Mackarness is passed, the Regulation might as well be obliterated—a 
consummation which is not at all likely.” 


7. If the Mackarness Bill is passed, the danger of treating a man 
iuatouet unjustly will no more be in existence. Very 
19th f sesigy “often it happens that a man of dangerous charac- 
ter is deported, but as his guilt is not made 
known the people and the press obstinately refuse to see anything wrong 
about him and even consider him to have been wronged by Government. 
If the Bill is passed, it is likely that the Home Government and the Govern- 
ment of India will accept it with great reluctance. All the same the Liberal 
Government will win fresh laurels for generosity if they allow the Bill to 


become law. 


*8, “Pandit Shyd4mji Krishna Varma of the Indian Sociologist has been 
disbarred by the Benchers of the Inner Temple of 

Protest against the london for his sympathy with the bomb-throwers 
action of the Benchers of of Bengal and his political views. We do not know 
the Inner we _ “ of any violent criminal act attributed to him, nor 
Gray's Inn with regard 40 +4 6 the Benchers taken the course they have fol- 
Shyamji Krishna Varma } F th oa d i 2. 
and two Indian students. !owed on that plea. 6 18 aisbarred merely tor 
~Mahrdtta (9), 13th holding political views which are not in favour with 
June. them........... The disbarring of Pandit Shyamji did 
not put an end to the affair, but the Benchers of 

Gray’s Inn have delayed calling to the Bar two fully qualified Indian candi- 


dates because of their connection with the India House. This action of the 


Benchers reflects discredit on their sense of justice and is calculated to sully 


the reputation of England which is considered to be the home of liberty. It is 
an outrage committed by the Benchers on the boasted liberty of conscience 


and liberty of expression in England. It is setting a very bad precedent. 
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' Fuller’s lecture. 


i fake any. action against men. who have fought 
inst the British in the South y wg We, why is. it that they set aside 
ity consideratio: ain: the case of Indians? Whence does the inspiration 
§? ‘Will they act in the same manner in the case of Irish and Labourite 


students’ whose political opinions may differ from their settled convictions.?... 

a ee Simdeaiii! "Th is eh a fortunate thing that papers like the Daily News can protest 
against the unjustifiable action of the authorities in England ; in India they 
i noni have been the victims of bureaucratic repression.” 


ey Commenting on the controversy going on*in the Times of India, 
re the Indian Medical Service, the Jdm-e-Jamshed 
writes :— Despite everything that the apologists of 
. Government and the supporters of the wretched 
tary of State's despatch monopoly that has been in existence so far may 
respecting the recruit- 
ment of Civil Medical say to the contrary, the main charge 'remains 
Officers in India. unanswered eand indisputable, namely, that the 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (29), prize appointments have been monopolised through- 
11th June, Eng. cols. out by officers of the Indian Medical Service and by 
| the European officers thereof. A chance appoint- 
ment here or there cannot whitewash the fact of the Government having 
hitherto considered all the prize appointments in important civil hospitals 
and medical colleges throughout the country as a close preserve for the white 
members of the Indian Medical Service.......... This monopoly has resulted 
in the foisting of men on the hospitals and colleges.who had no business to 
be there. Hospitals have had physicians, and the colleges have had professors 
whose betters could have been found any day in any part of the country 
among the independent medical practitioners, both European: and native. 
But for this monopoly the treatment in the great civil hospitals throughout 
the country would have. been more efficient and the teaching in the important 
medical colleges sounder. Both the interests of the patients of the hospitals 
and of the students of the colleges have had to be sacrificed at the altar of 
this vicious monopoly. There are many eminent individuals, Government 
officials and others, who have been lamenting the woeful lack of professional! 
skill amcng the Indian medical practitioners in the country, the products of 
local schools and colleges. In a country in which the sole qualification for 
professorial posts in medical colleges is the white skin and the membership 
of the Indian Medical Service, where the prize appointments in civil hospitals 
are reserved for Huropean members of the same Service, what wonder that 
the capacity of the products of those colleges is found to be so limited!” 


10. As the Indians are reduced to slavery, it is not fair to find fault 
with them for their indifferent attitude towards the 
Adverse comments On gelebration of the Empire Day. No individual can 
Emp eon of the cherish love for an empire in which he is. treated 
Bhdla 105) llth June. With disrespect. In spite of appeals by Anglo- 
Indian journals, none except sycophants and title- 
hunters have joined in this celebration. Owing to the inhuman oppression 
of Indians in the Transvaal and the indifferent stand taken up by the 
Imperial Government in the matter, Indians have begun to doubt the 
veracity of the English. Of what earthly use is to India the strong 
naval power of Britain? India is being drained of her wealth year by 
year without the least return. It is quite in keeping with the selfishness of 
Englishmen, that instead of shielding Indians from the oppression they are 
being subjected to in other parts of the Empire, they should come forward 
and ask them to celebrate the Empire Day. ‘The fact that we are denied 
the liberties enjoyed by the other parts of the Empire is rankling in our 
breasts, and until we are placed on a footing of equality with them’it would 
be vain to expect us to co-operate in the festival. 


-*41. “We are prepared to say that Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s estimate of 

: ¥ the aspirations of Indians is substantially correct, 
Comments on Sir B. heir immediate grievances are undoubtedly not 
connected with»the absence of a democratic form of 


* Comments on the Secre- 


Indian Social Reformer 


(4, 18th June; Parsi Sovernment. The invidious distinction made bet- 


88), 18th une, Eng. cols, ween Indians and Englishmen in tke public services, 
involving, as Sir Bampfylde recognises the frequent 


. 15 


treatment sometimes accorded to Indian gentlemen ‘by not merely 
young but also, not seldom, by elderly Englishmen, are no doubt 
felt much more keenly than the want of Parliamentary institutions. 
But at the same time Indians have come to.feel that the only permanent 
remedy even for these grievances is to introduce an effective popular element 


in the Legislative Councils. The experience of the last quarter of a century — 


has abundantly shown that concessions granted to Indians could be lightly 
exaded when the personal influence of a reforming Viceroy or a broad-minded 
Secretary of State was withdrawn, and that even the Queen’s Proclamation 
could be flouted by high officers holding the direct commission of the Sove- 
reign. We, for one, do not expect Indian representatives to develop political 
genius of'a very high order simply by being placed on the Legislative Councils, 

but they can and will play the watch-dog fairly efficiently when the rights of 
Indians are sought to be circumvented. As things stand at present, it is as a 
purely defensive measure that a popular element, with all its probable draw- 
backs, has to be advocated in the Legislative Councils.” [The Parsi writes :-— 
“On the whole Lord Curzon’s speech has disappointed us. But itis a pleasure 
to note that his late lieutenant in Bengal has counter-balanced his dismal 
efforts by making a very sensible speech on the occasion—a speech that will 
go a long way to obliterate the unfavourable effect of his previous attempts 
to enlighten British people.” | | 


*{Z. “Itis very gratifying to note that Sir B. Fuller’s views on the 

eee emnployment of Indians in administrative posts. of 
Gayareh - (50), 300) trast and responsibility are characterised by a libe- 
rality that was wholly unexpected........... He not 
only eulogised the loyalty of Indian officials but rightly observed that not a 
few British officials were inferior in capacity to Indians serving under them 
without the prospect of advancement. ‘There is, in our judgment, scarcely a 
department in which instances of this kind cannot be cited to prove the 
absolute accuracy of Sir Bb. Fuller’s statement. In looking for the causes of 
the much-talked-of discontent in the country, the fact noted by Sir B. Fuller, 
which is the topic of jocular conversation in Indian circles, will have to be 
reckoned. How many Subordinate Judges, for instance, with a stainless 
_record behind them, with extensive experience and with intimate knowledge 
of law, have hitherto toiled and laboured in inferior positions without the 
prospect of rising to a higher status, though inexperienced Civilians 
without adequate legal equipment have been appointed to sit in judg- 
ment over their decisions? We are glad Sir B. Fuller has spoken out his 
views in a fearless and emphatic manner and thus assisted the cause of Indian 
advancement.” 


June, Eng. cols. 


*13. “ ‘Lord Rosebery,’ said Lord Curzon in his speech as President at 

Sir B. Fuller’s lecture, ‘had referred to the ominous 

Comments on lord hush in Kurope. He thought he detected a similar 
Curzon’s speech as Presi- hush in India. He hoped that behind the hush the 
dent at Sir B. Fuller's rustling of the trees would not be heard. Unless the 
gig Social Reformer views prevailing in India were firmly handled, they 
(4) sets uma would grow till they became incompatible with the 
existence of the British Government. He was 
inclined to think that such a development was nearer than some imagined.......... 
We cannot think that Lord Curzon’s purpose was to encourage by his speech the 
small band of anarchical extremists who have resorted to bombs and other means 
of assassination inthiscountry. And yet it is hard to believe that a man of his 
age and standing in politics should not have realised that his words, implying 
that success is so nearly within its reach, are a direct incentive and encourage- 
ment to that party to persevere, and are a depreciation and disparagement of 
the efforts of Government and of constitutional reformers to overthrow this 
pernicious propaganda. Lord Curzon’s sense of prudence, since in regard to 
Indian aspirations his generosity is a negligible quantity, might have also 


warned him that the time for unswerving repression in India was not when the 


situation in Europe was increasing every moment in all its dire possibilities. 


subordination of Indian talent to European mediocrity, and the impolite R 
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; hat { Lérd M fbr éy's policy will be d tobe pa wares of pot ar stpeneth 66 ‘ie gn. 
hd’ in facing th — nropean ‘sit A r : with courage and confidence.” : 
4s" Lord /Cara0n, like. ‘an: irresponsible alarmist, compared the 
ae revalent hush in India to the ominous hush in. 
urope. ‘The parallel is misleading, and if he 
Ligabets Meat ts heat been at the head of government in the 
ountry ab this hour, hei would have 1esented any such speech by some one: 
else us’he made this week. Lord Curzon is for repressing the anarchists 
with a firm hand, as all sensible Indians are. But he has extended his kindly 
attentions even to constitutional Congressmen who aim at the goal of colonial 
self-government within the Empire. He urged that unless such views were. 
firmly handled, they would grow till. they become incompatible with the 
existence of the British Government. In plain words he would like to- 
suppress the Congress and prevent the Indian people from soaring into the 
regions of political ideals even on constitutional lines. Fortunately for 
_ England and India, Lord:Curzon is not at the head of the British Govern-. 
ment, and it would ‘be an evil day for the people of this land if a vain-glorious, 
intolerant and narrow-minded imperialist like him were placed in a position 
fo shape the future destiny of India. After having set up the back of the 
whole country whilst he was in India, he is now trying to play the same 
disastrous game in England by advocating retrograde views and repressive: 
principles.” 


15. “Lord Curzon never seems to feel happy unless he is anathematising 
India and the Indians. He creates opportunities to- 
give vent to his pent-up feelings against educated 
Indians, who could not have a worse enemy than the 
ex- Viceroy. He presided the other day at Sir Bamp- 
fylde Fuller’s lecture and though Sir Bampfylde had. 
something good to say of them in his lecture, Lord 
Curzon had the impertinence to observe that the 
vast majority of the petgla of India had ne political aspirations and solely 
desired to be left alone. A more glaring untruth was never said by an English. 
statesman who had filled the post of Viceroy in India. To say that the “vast 
majority of the people in India desired to be left alone is tantamount to hold- 
ing that Indians prefer to slave for the British and to rest content with their 
lot, which has been, to say the least, most undesirable under a foreign rule. 
Again, Lord Curzon never indulged i in a greater untruth than when he had 
the audacity to state that ‘there was no more earnest advocate of Indian 
rights and desires than himself.’ Heaven forbid that Lord Curzon should. 
ever be an efrnest advocate of Indian rights and desires! We would rather 
that he always assumed the rdle of an enemy of India so that the Indians may 
no longer be deceived by his professions. Lords Morley and Minto had to 
undo-in a great measure the mischief done by Lord Curzon during his Vice- 
royalty in India, which will for ever remain the blackest of the black chapters 
in the history of India.” [The Rast Goftdér writes :—“‘ The most objection- 
able part of Lord Cutzon’s speech was his suggestion that India was in a 
state of suppressed discontent, which might burst into an open rebellion at. 
any moment.......... The moral effect of such opinions emanating from res- 
onsible statesmen like Lord Curzon cannot but be detrimental to the best 
interests of the country. Confidence begets confidence, whereas distrust 
removes the last inducement to fealty and loyal attachment. “| 


16. It has been remarked that the names of Lords Minto and — 
deserve to be written in gold in the annals of Indian 

Expression of a hope history in memory of thereforms. But we would say 
that conciliatory messi’ that Lord Curzon alone deserves such an honour, for 


d adopted 1 
hs B ptf ig he has infused a spirit of self-reliance and self- -respect 


al 120), Lith J _ in the minds of the Indian people by openly setting 

= or co at naught their opinions and wishes. The natural 
consequence of Lord Curzon’s policy has been that the people have betaken 
themselves -to the swadeshi and the boycott movements, which have been 


Sdnj Vartamdn (86), 10th 
June, Eng. cols; *Rdst 
Goftdr . (85), 18th June, 
Eng. cols. 
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pushed on in: right earnest for the last four years in spite of the dogged 
opposition of the bureaucrats and the repressive measurés resorted to by 
them: with the aid of the police whose dark deeds have lately been brought 
to light in‘many parts of the country. Strange to say the judiciary joined 
hands with the executive in this crusade against the legitimate activities of 
“tHe people, and the result was that being baulked in one direction their 
energy found vent for itself in other undesirable channels. Under these 
circumstances the appointment of Sir Lawrence Jenkins as Chief Justice 
of the Calcutta High Court has come as a godsend inasmuch as it has to 
a great extent helped in restoring the confidence of the people in the purity 
of British justice. But the policy of repression is still being pursued in many 
parts of the country to the great detriment of the prestige of Government. 
The zeal of the people for national welfare continues unabated, and they are, 
therefore, prepared to defy all dangers for the sake of the cause. We can 
confidently assert that had our people an effective control over the administra- 
tion of the country things would never have come to such a pass. We may, 
however, hope that better counsels would now prevail with our rulers and 
that conciliatory measures would be adopted in the future in place of repression. 


17, The Hind Swardjya publishes two sets of verses exhorting 
: Indian heroes to espouse the cause of their country. 
_ Exhortations to the The purport of the first set is as follows :—Friends! 
a of seca this Aryavart which was once rolling in wealth and 
ind Swarajya (67), 5 atl 
tis Teen appiness has now become the scene of misery. 
: You are descended from Rishis like Gautam and 
Patanjali and yet after becoming B.A.’s and M.A.’s you become the slaves of 
foreigners and thereby ruin your country. By your actions you have disgraced 
the fair fame of your ancestors. Look, what a mighty deed has been performed 
by Japan. You are not ashamed that the very course of events has been 
running counter to your interests and that you have been dubbed ‘ blacks’ by 
these foreigners. Reflect a little that when mines in India were overflowing 
with gold and silver England was the abode of wild beasts, and yet the rapid 
spread of education changed the whole aspect of affairs. Similarly in India 
the Bengalis have improved the situation and by preaching the swadeshz 
propaganda have stimulated the trade of the country. The second set exhorts 
the Indians to act, to do something, instead of indulging in lectures and Con- 
ferences and tall talk. If you are bold men, says the writer, then show some 
practical results. Does the warrior longing for fray leave the battlefield ? 
But even if you have to die, be loyal to your Dharma, to your faith. [EHlse- 
where the paper publishes an advertisement that a booklet entitled ‘“‘ Mother’s 
Message ” and containing verses similar to the above is shortly to be published. | 


18. The dark deeds of the police are everywhere coming to light, but 
the silence of their Anglo-Indian friends over the 

Confidence in Govern- horrible disclosures is quite characteristic of them. 
ment will never be com- We hear from Badnera (Berars) that the Railway 


aero pea Tap sabes | police mercilessly beat a coolie on mere suspicion of 


- for their delinquencies. theft and threw him down the station platform 
Rdshtramat (44), 10th where he was run over by a train! This is a most 
June. | harrowing tale. It appears from the statement made 


in Parliament about the deportees that Govern- 
ment are now anxious to dissociate themselves from the doings of the crafty 


police. In our opinion the confidence of the people in Government will never 
be completely restored unless the police are severely chastised for their 
delinquencies. The Native States would also do well to keep a strict watch 
over the doings of their police and to protect their subjects from being 


constantly harassed by them. 


19. The Bhdla continues the narration of the history of Italian inde- 
pendence and gives an account of the Piedmontese 
revolt and refers to disturbances in Lombardy, 


How the Italians 
gained self-confidence by Modena and the Romagna. It also adds :— 


undergoing gt go Though all the revolts in Italy from 1815 to 1831 


the hands of the 


rea: tg were unsuccessful, she wasa great gainer in one 
Bhdla (105), 11th June. point. Some had no doubt to die on the battlefield, 
some were hanged and many rendered homeless. 
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But Italy gained self-confidence., Up to 1815; the Tteliane Ey ERY +hem- 

_ elves to be silly, Weak and fit-only.to remain in,slavery,. But by 1831, this 
ling disappeared, and ght that,.they were quite competent 

. ehec i their: bloed and manured the 
4 bones .an Paticests the minds of the Italians 
ence istria , follow: te repressive policy and adopted. severe 
‘measures, But the. talians were not. cowed. down or, terrorised: But they 
‘arried on f ir ag itation unceasin ly. They dispelled ignorant and foolish 
notions current in Italy and made their motherland hunger for independence, 
and''c rdikeat out also the way to acquire it.. Such, a prelude was absolutely 


) 


cs % - essary int the history of a nation to enable a Mazzini to appear on the scene. 


20. Tt is the duty of Young ‘Nationalists to win over the people to 
Fatah AE 2 their sidé. “Pundits, reciters of pwrans, performers 
Youle. Mationalinte of kirtans, actors and pilgrims and a host of others 
should humour 'the people educated in the old fashion, though engaged in a way 
ae them over to in garrying on public agitation, are unconscious of the 
Pudhdri (144), 6th fact. Therefore, their education goes for nothing in 
Sone ie the making of the nation. Among men educated 
according to the western system, there are very few 
who are engaged in useful agitation and still fewer who are ready to lay 
down their lives in the service of the country. That is why the num- 
ber of the Nationalists is small. The Young Nationalists should follow 
a crafty policy. with regard to those who are indifferent to public move- 
ments and make as much use of them as possible. Those who hanker 
after public honours should also be humoured. This is the only way to put 
a stop to their irresponsible and adverse criticiom of the natural move- 
ment. But it is better to keep aloof from those who make use of plausible 
arguments to kill the national movement. The Young Nationalists may 
feel: that the course suggested above is not manly and fraught with loss of 
self-respect. But they should remember that they have to win over people 
and not alienate them. 
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21. It was Lord Lawrence who inaugurated the policy. of “divide and 
rule.” He first made use of the policy at the time of 
‘Sir John Lawrence the Sepoy Mutiny ct 1857 and by its means succeeded ° 


— ee a ae in keeping the Sikhs away from the movement. 
ise @ | 
aiid Mubasomadans. When he became the Governor General of India he 


fostered bitter feelings between the Hindus and the 
BA rng nen Muhammadans. During the time of the East India 
: Company all high posts were given to Muhammadans.. 
Lord Lawrence, however, favoured the Hindus, and all high posts were filled 
by them. Those Indians who were educated in English ceased to respect the 
Muhammadans and became ardent admirers of everything English. As years 
rolled on, the Muhammadans also directed their attention towards education. 
Meanwhile the English had found the Hindus to have grown arrogant 
and so Lord Lytton began to favour the Muhammadans. ‘That policy has been 
continued since then. The educated classes of the present day say that the 
Indian Mutiny was the outcome of favouring .Hindus at the expense of the 
Muhammadans, and the Partition of Bengaland bombs are the result of favour- 
ing the Muhammadans at the cost of the Hindus. The Hindus and 
Muhammadans, therefore, shou!d abandon all sectarian attempts of securing 
honours or posts, but should co-operate in bringing about the regeneration of 
the country. 


9 aia ~ It is a matter of satisfaction to us that the efforts of this journal 

| to awaken the Indian Christian community with 

Indian Oliistiens should regard to matters political of this country, are bear- 
join other Indian com- fruit sooner than we had anticipated. This 


regent cl aivancoment is as it should be; and our people, the Catholic 


‘of the count section, must learn betimes to drop their religious. 
Echo (4), "5th June, prejudices and endeavour to avail themselves of 
Eng. cols. re eee every opportunity to work harmoniously with our 


non-Catholic as well as non-Christian brethren. This 
we  eunnot do unless we confine the influence of the ecclesiastical _ Suthorities 


we on : 


over our minds to matters purely religious and spiritual. Foy, the usual bent 
of'every kind of priesthood—whether Catholic or non-Catholic—lies in the 
direction of asserting its mastery in all things; and consequently—and, for 
that matter, not infrequently—the clergy wishes to make itself the mouth- 


piece’of our political views. And why? The policy of the clergy in political 


affairs cannot be other than that of a non-militant character, so as to secure 
the esteem, confidence and even an approving nod of the British Government 
towards them. Such a policy leaves the gréat mass of the Indian Christian 


community as one mere flock, with no distinct individuality of its own. 


Such ought not to be the case. Some two or nearly three years ago a Catholic 
priest at Calcutta gathered his humble flock to denounce the Bengalis, because 
under the rule of the British lay the safety of the Indian Christian community. 
The reverend gentleman forgot that such denunciations provoke race hatred, 
and those who composed his audience did alike forget that our political status 
would by no means be improved if our political work turned out merely 
that of expressing sympathy with the Government. There is, therefore, 
ciearly a need for the different sections of our community, both Catholic and 
Protestant, of organising themselves separately, for the purpose of conveniences, 
and then combining themselves through their representative men. Our 
aim should be not only to seek a fair and equitable treatment; we have 
to do something more : we must recognise publicly that we have no separate 
interests in the country. There are and there have been Goans as well as 
members of other sections of the Indian Christian community, who by virtue 
of their HKuropeanised habits and manners claim better treatment than, 
other natives of the country—there are Goans, for instance, who proclaim 
themselves as Portuguese and glory on that account because better treat- 
ment has been obtained by means of that misleading designation. Some 
individuals may get on under such dubious colours. But asa distinct Indian 
community, such an attitude is bound to alienate the sympathies of other Indian 
communities. It should not be our aim to look only for crumbs of official 
favour and patronage. We have a stake in the country like the rest of our 
fellow-countrymen. It should, therefore, be our duty to co-operate with 
them in all that is good and noble in their efforts for the amelioration of 
their condition.” | 


*23. ‘‘ His Excellency the Governor, who returned to Poona from Simla 
last ‘Tuesday, opened the new buildings of the New 
His Excellency the English School on Thursday. In doing so, Sir 


Goverace ~ enna . George Clarke made a speech of the straight, clear- 
the opening cere - ye . 
the Rew Raglieh Schoo, cut type, characteristic of him. We note that His 


Paana Excellency has come to see that the problem of 
“Indian Social Reformer Yeligious education in schools presents enormous 
(4), 13th June. difficulties. We gather from Mr. Hobhouse’s reply 


to a question in Parliament, regarding Mrs. Besant’s 
proposal for an All-India University affiliating Colleges in which religious 
education is given, that Lord Morley is no longer so taken up with the idea as 
he was represented to be. We consider this to be a healthy sign. Govern- 
ment, have nothing to gain and much to lose by allying themselves with 
religious movements in any form, and experience has amply shown that all 
over the world true religion thrives best where it is least concerned with the. 
State.” 


*24. “The regulations under the Councils Bill have been drafted by the 
| Government of India, and they will be soon sent to, 
Suggestion that the England for the sanction of the Secretary of State 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale for India. It is expected in official circles that 
‘should be the eee woah the expanded Provincial Councils will come into 
nee of the Bombay  oxistence in November, thus giving ample time to the 
xecutive Council. | see aa : . 
Mahrdtta (9), 13th Imperial Legislative Council to be able to assemble 
oi ee in next January at Calcutta under the new rules. 


We are glad that the officials are hurrying up the 


matter; we only hope that in their hurry they do not widen the schism bet-. 


ween the Hindus and the Muhammadans. Apart from the regulations 
regarding the elections to the Legislat:'ve Councils, the provisions regarding 


‘ns 


glee fone rary soe Ts 
.. Byerywher in native : Biroles this .topic 
versation and wedi ‘The Capital recom- 
or & be new post-to the exclusion of Justice: 
3 tal Review, representing the 
orses, enthusiastically” - recommendation, and we heartily 
» it, The Honourable fr. Gokhale enjoys the full confidence of 
i; his abilities are beyond dispute ; and we have no doubt that he 
will’ gé the duties of an Executive member creditably to himself, to his 
tel ve he wd 4 te Government sanctioning bis appointment. The appointment of 
& native member is intended to rally the Moderates, and not to please the 
ationalists. We will not blame Government if ‘they do not appoint a. 
Nationalist | to the post; we know that it is asking for the moon. Though it 
: may not be the aim of Government to please the Nationalist party, still we see no- 
® reason why they should wantonly wound the feelings of the Nationalists in the- 
Bombay Presidency by appointing a Davar or ‘a Chandavarkar to the post.. 
They are exalted mediocrities; and exalted mediocrities, in all times and in 
all countries, are looked down upon as big hindrances to all national 
: aspirations and ideals. There are many competent leaders amongst the- 
nC Conventionists whom Government wish to propitiate; and if Government. 
a. succeed in rallying the Moderates without throwing salt water on the wounds 
of the Nationalists, so much the better. We hope the Bombay Government: 
will show strength enough not to succumb to the false notions of the prestige 
of exalted mediocrities serving under them.” 


>a o 


Sh 29. It is reported that Sir George Clarke intends to appoint the- 

: Honourable Mr. Gokhale to the Bombay Executive 

ae | Kesart (124), 8th June. Council. It is, of course, a foregone conclusion that: 

oe ORES So | the appointment i is to fall to the lot of some pro- 

an minent Moderate. Such being the case, we would wish that the post should 

yo to an outsider like the Honourable Mr. Gokhale than to a man in service- 

like the Honourable Mr. Justice Chandavarkar or the Honourable Mr. Justice 

Davar. To confer the post upon either of the two abovenamed gentlemen 

would, moreover, be something like spiting the National party which we hope. 

Government will not do. We, of course, do not at all mean to say that. 

Government should try to please the National party, but neither should 

they adopt the policy of defiance recommended by the Anglo-Indian Press of 

. «Calcutta. Able men, like Mr. Gokhale, enjoying the confidence of Govern- 

: ment, being available, it would not, at the present time, be statesmanlike 

on the part of Government to try to humble the National party by 

appointing either Justice Chandavarkar or Justice Davar to the post in 
question. 


| ae *26. ‘India has been known to be a land of sects and schisms. It was 
vig . these differences that arrested the national growth 


Disapproval. of the of India and facilitated the process of decay which 


scheme for an All-India 


Hindu Sabha was almost completed by the time the British people. 
Gujardti (25), 18th set their foot on the soil as conquerors of the land. 
Jie, Eng. cols. — The service that has been rendered to us by our 


rulers is that they have, by their comparatively. just 
and impartial rule, set in motion the forces of unification among the jarring 
elements of castes and creeds. India is to-day in an important sense a united 
country such as it has never been in its long history of ages........... The 
idea of Indian nationality has thus been made possible, and the process of 
fusion and unification has long been in progress. T’he Indian National 
Congress was an outcome of this sentiment. Lord Morley’s reforms, 
which are decidedly a forward step in the political advance of this 
country, have, however, unfortunately had the most undesirable effect. 
of creating separatist tendencies in certain quarters which are sure to 
be injurious to the best interests of India as a. whole.......... The. 
separatist tendencies shown by the -Moslem demand for separate and 
communal representation have become infectious, and the contagion has been 


¢ 


ie Si 


‘ ) 


al. rae iy 
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caught by some other communities in the coutitry........... The evil reached 
its height when the Hindus of the Punjab evinced their desire to cut them- 
selves earift from the other races on account of the partiality shown to the 
Muhammadans which reduced the Hindus to a position of subordination 
and humility. It was even suggested in the Punjdb that the National 
Congress should, without mincing matters any further, "call itself the Hindu 
Congress inasmuch as the Hindus constitute @. majority in it and because 
the Muhammadans, who nominally form a par§ of that organisation, are no 
longer on the same level as the other communities, but have become the 
special favourites of Government and of Lord Morley. We have expressed 
our disapproval of the stand which our Moslem brethren have taken in the 
matter of the reforms, but we at the same time do strongly deprecate 


the attempts of our Hindu countrymen in Bengal and especially the Punjab 


in widening still further the breach that has been opened by the grant of 
special representation to the Muhammadans. Itis announced that an All- 
India Hindu Sabha is to be started on the lines of the All-India Moslem 
League, and it is to have branches inall parts of the country. With great 
deference to our countrymen in that province we are constrained to observe 
with regret that it would be disastrous if short-sighted separatism were to 
become dominant among the Hindus of the Punjab. Itis the bounden duty 
of all educated Indians to practise some patience and forbearance at this time 
of trial, and we hope the forces of disunion and separation will die out before 
_they produce any baneful effects on our political condition.” 


27. <A Baroda correspondent writes to the Rdshtramat:—A new weekly 
journal named Rdshtrabhakta will shortly be started 

_Anew weekly nationa- here under the editorship of Mr. 8. B. Kulkarni, 
list paper to be issued at B.A. LL.B. Mr. Kulkarni formerly used to contri- 
eae 4 (44). 19th bute articles to the defunct Vzhdri and the Amrit 
May shtramat (24), Bazaar Patrika of Calcutta. It is, therefore, expected 
' that the new journal will be an exponent of Nationa- 


list. principles. 


*28. Mr. P. B. Dantra in a long letter to the Pédrst writes :—‘‘ The 
Bombay Governmenié have lately issued a resolution 

Cheap and pure toddy on the subject of Excise arrangements regarding 
is not possibly to be had toddy in districts of the Bombay Presidency.......... 
. oe oe rate of he resolution is mostly drawn on the basis of 
Parsi (33), 13th June, departmental inquiry. I am sure that if the public 
Eng. cols. had been allowed to have their own say before the 
resolution was framed on such one-sided evidence, 

the same would have appeared in a very modified garb. Government recently 


held of their own initiative an inquiry 7e the consumption of foreign liquor. 


Whilst the public never called for such an investigation, I am ata loss to under- 


stand what rational objections can there be to a similar investigation respect- 
ing the subject of toddy. Even the said inquiry did not satisfy the requirements 
of an impartial investigation, for the Committee was headed by the Abkari 
Commissioner in place of a non-official President.......... At the present 
scale of taxation, unadulterated toddy must cost far in excess of the rate 
which was considered as very prohibitive by the Abkari1 Commission of 
1885. And, yet, Government speak in their Resolution about * encouraging 
the drinking of unfermented toddy’! It is necessary in the interests of the 
public to ascertain at what price if would pay at present to sell pure and 
unadulterated toddy, and if the price is prohibitive the tax should be reduced 
so as to place toddy within the reach of the poor classes. This is a subject 
which may best be enquired into by a Commissicn, and it is high time 
Government gave us such an inquiry in the near future.” 


29. Now that Government are bent upon making the supply of toddy 
easily available to the people we would ask them to 

 Bakul (104), 6th June. —sée that it is supplied cheap and unadulterated. At 
present the palm-trees from which toddy is tapped 

are very highly taxed and consequently it is sold dear and in an adulterated 
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‘ehue it is, of ‘course, out of question to abolish the income- tax, but the 


2 hardships of the people due to its imposition can be 
against _ the -Mnitigated to large extent if the assessing officer 
‘ileal increase of income- gxercises due care in its imposition. His position is 
oa in ‘Dhulis no doubt delicate, but he should, we think, be allowed 
‘Ehdndesh Vaibhav (127) to: consult a committee of some of the respect- 
4th June. ' gble persons of the town in fixing assessment. 
: These thoughts have occurred to us as the proceeds 
of the income-tax have increased by Rs. 1,400 in Dhulia this year. It has 
given rise to a strong agitation among the local merchants against the present 
system of assessment of the tax. Perhaps the increased assessment is due to 
the ignorance of the assessing officer as to the real state of things. We can 
confidently state that the pecuniary condition of Dhulia has not in any way 
improved during the last year to justify the heavy increase in the assessment. 
On tbe contrary, the merchants of this place have lost heavily in their cotton 
transactions. 


$1. The Sessions Judge of Nasik has passed the highest sentence under 
_ the Jaw on the accused, Ganesh Damodar Savarkar. 
Comments on the Nasik Jn passing so severe a sentence, the. Judge has 
yaa a aimed more at suppressing any sentiments of sedition 
gg tela Aaa be abroad than at justly punishing th 
(19), 10th June. ab may be abroa an at justly punishing the 
accused. Itis no doubt necessary to set a lesson 
when punishing offences of this nature, but we believe it is as necessary to 
take care that any impression of undue harshness does not gain ground with 
the illiterate public. The accused has been punished for his fanaticism or 
“folly ; but it is probable that the decision would be looked upon as erring on 
the side of severity in so far as it orders the confiscation of his property and 
thus punishes also his family for his crime. Itis not at all unlikely that in 
consequence of this a feeling of sympathy for the accused may be roused in 
the minds of the public. We hope the executive, to whom Mr. Kennedy 
leaves any commutation of the sentence, will be generous enough to lighten 
the punishment. 


*32. “Whatever was the nature and the result of the crime, it is 
certain that the punishment is vindictive and the 

Gujardti Punch (27), Judge himself has felt that it isso, He has, there 
13th June, Eng. cols. _ fore, stated in his judgment that although the law 
left him-no discretion in the matter, perhaps the 

Executive might reduce the punishment that he has been obliged to award...... 
Mr: Savarkar has only published the songs ; it has not even been proved that 
he was their author, though he refused to divulge the name of the latter, and 
the proof of evil done by the publication is also conspicuous by its absence. 
Not that those things are absolutely necessary ; but we submit they can be 
taken as a mitigating circumstance. Again, the family of the accuséd has 
been made to suffer; and ail this for a few verses, which may not have even 
led a single individual astray !......... We regret the misguided zeal of 
writers and speakers which must be held reprehensible, but at the same time 
we must tell Goverement that they are not taking the best course for rooting 
out sedition and that these prosecutions and excessive sentences which look 
like persecutions create and tend to keep up a continued and ever-increasing 
ill-feeling towards them, which may one day become difficult for them to 
curb....... We submit, and we say this because we are in a position to know 
better than Government themselves, that for one man punished for sedition, 
there are at least a dozen springing up with hearts burning and brains 
_ busy with ill-feeling and hatred. We trust that the sympathetic Government 
of gir George Clarke will be pleased” to reduce the excessive punishment 


, —er! in = case.” 


\ 
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*33. “ The persistent hounding of seditious publications with a view-to 
Rast Goftdr (86), 18th Prosecution has had a salutary effect of late in 

Tones Want ole. | damping the ardour of rabid journalists. Publicists 

nai apr in India have come to realise that sedition is not 4 
profession that pays.......... It is regrettable that fatuous writers risk the 
severe penalty of the law by indulging in language which no amount of legal 
quibbling can set right in the view of the Court. The accused in the Nasik 
case, who has been sentenced to transportation for life, is one who belongs to 
the category of such fools. That they are rogues at heart is evident from the 
risks to which they expose themselves in giving vent to their feelings at any 
cost. The culprit in the said case was guilty of publishing one of the worst 
inflammatory screeds that we have seen put before the publicin the Presidency. 
The fact that he was not the author of the seditious pamphlet does not 
mitigate the nature of the offence with which he was charged........... There 
can be no gainsaying the fact that the crime required a deterrent punishment, 
but the life sentence was too heavy a penalty, and we think the ends of 
justice might have been fairly met by a lighter sentence.......... We believe 
that the sentence was much too heavy, and it is not improbable that Govern- 
ment may exercise their discretion and commute the sentence to one more 
compatible with the demands of justice.’ 


34. Fortunately for the people of Midnapur, they had got an Advocate 

General like the Honourable Mr. Sinha anda High 
Comments on the deci- Court Judge like Sir Lawrence Jenkins, and in conse-« 
sion in the Midnapur quence of this all the accused in the case have been a 

Cone. acquitted. Ifthe case hadarisen in this Presidenc nf 
Kesari (124), 8th June. if the Midnapur people had been dealt with vd. 7 3 
Mr. Branson and Justice Davar or Justice Chanda- ‘ee 
varkar, all of them would have been sent to jail ; nay, the Goddess of Justice, 
with her fondness for encroaching upon the statesman’s province which she ieee 
betrayed in Bombay, would have tried to prove that the whole of India was ep oR 
concerned in the plot. This mixing up of the functions of Judge and ee 
statesman is detrimental to the interests of Government, for there is 
&@ maxim which says that such admixture leads all concerned, and therefore 
the officials too, to hell. ‘The principle that Judges should not meddle with 
politics had of late begun to be ignored not only in this Presidency but 
throughout India. Sir Lawrence Jenkins has checked this tendency by his 
decision in the Midnapur case. We hope that his judgment will have a 
proper effect on the conduct of the Judges of the Bombay High Court and the 

Magistrates and the Police in this Presidency. 


35. ‘ The overawed populace generally talk in a sort of terrified undertone . 
7 when they criticise the brutal acts of the police, y 
Comparison between the and the relief which they find when police persecu- Hp. 
= Sordiyon the Midna- tion and police methods are exposed to the scathing (i 
 Rdchivama’ (4d) Sth criticism of an impartial High Court Judge can |e 
- June, Eng. cols. easily be imagined. ‘The police have been virtually i 
supreme in this unfortunate land for the last three ieee 
or four years and their great ‘friend’, Sir Andrew Fraser, went so far as ike 
to request the Calcutta High Court that the police should be spared the 
ignominy of open criticism and that their misdeeds should be secretly 
pointed out departmentally. The Calcutta High Court had almost yielded 
to this view, and but for the strength of character of Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins we cannot be sure of the course the dispensation of justice in 
the High Court might have taken........... The country was stinking with 
the decaying misdeeds of the police, and the confidence of the people had 
begun to be shaken in the justice meted out by the law courts. The implicit 
and almost blind confidence placed by judicial officers in the honesty, 
veracity and liberality of the police only served to encourage the latter in 
pursuing their course of ferocity and lawlessness.......... Noristhisall, The 
Magistrates helped the police in this unholy practice and the confessions 
in the Midnapur Bomb case are the worst types of cases where the police and 
the Magistracy combined to bring the accused within the clutches of the law. 
The practice of the judicial officers of the Crown had reached a scandalous 
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ed the position 
dona was deput ‘try a few. oases 
ng lads were | barged ith eviog sbiangivet to prepare & 

<r a 7“ Taal all thes hese cas ve ino of the confessions made before s Magistrate 
Were withd me vn by the accused in the sessions, but the J udge held these uncor- 
_ * tebotated conf hfeesions as valid and convicted the accused.... Inthe Kolhapur 
+ eg , a8 1 Ay t 1@ Midnapur case, there was absolutely no proper evidence against 
_  ~—- is atvoused except their ‘inadmissible admissions. ‘The special Sessions Judge at 
=, |< Kebéo ur fand the Sessions Judge at Midnapur both found the confessions valid 
ae aD ee [Convicted the accused under exactly similar'circumstances. But here the 
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ésemblance ceases. The Midnapur accused had the good fortune to have Sir 
Liewrence J enkins to appeal to, whereas the Kolhapur boys are helplessly rotting 
in jail. Justice is being revived in Bengal under the fostering care of sir 
Lawrence Jenkins, but in this presidency police. atrocities are taking 
shelter under the protecting wings of some ofthe Native States, where, not 
ohly the State police but even the British police find a safe place to follow 
their lawless methods. Under the protecting arm of proud England it is 
highly wunedifying that the protected Native States in India should be 
considered as dumping grounds where all the unwholesome rubbish of police 
lawlessness and brutality, unacceptable elsewhere, should be heaped in order 
that it may escape judicial castigation in British Courts.” 


°* *86. +“ Last Sunday a public meeting was to be held at the local Hirabag 
| Hall for the purpose of congratulating Mr. Arabindo 
| _ Comments onthe Police Ghose and possibly to condemn the shabby treat- 
, Commissioner’s notice ment given to undertrial prisoners at the late Alipore 
} ee ae wage trial. It was to be presided over by Mr. Joseph Bap- 
week. Lo tista, the well-known Barrister, and there was 
fo Rdshtramat (44), 15th S8carcely any possibility of the public peace being 
a June, Eng. cols.; Dnydn disturbed.......... But as it happened the Police 
B. Prakdsh(4l), 15th Sune. . Commissioner of Bombay has issued a notification 
prohibiting meetings for the period of a week. 
In stopping ay meetings in Bombay for a week the Police Commissioner 
has in view the maintenance of public peace. But we fail to see the 
occasion for any public commotion which would justify any stopping of 
meetings in Bombay at this moment. If, therefore, it is not Mr. Arabindo’s 
. meeting which has prompted the Police Commissioner to stop meetings 
of any sort in Bombay, then it is difficult to make out what his object 
may be in issuing an order which puts an effective gag on any public utterance 
ie during the course of a week. Bombay is enjoying quiet and at this time to 
oe stop assemblies may be considered arbitrary and provoking.......... When 
He peace is reigning in Bombay it amounts to sheer misuse of the power vested 
in the police that they should have utilised that power in a way which means 
pectically stopping the meeting to be held in honour of Mr. Arabindo Ghose. 
e believe the promoters of the meeting will not give it up, but will hold 
@ it when the period of notification expires.” . [The Dnydn Prakdsh states 
a that the promoters of the Arahindo Ghose meeting propose to hold it on 
es 27th June after the expiry of the notified period.| 


*37. “ The acquittal of all the accused in the Midnapur trial by the 
High Court of Calcutta has created a strange sensa- 
ia Comments on the Gov- tion in the Anglo-Indian papers, as many of their pet 
ee Midnape ae bead —. the theories have come to the ground like a house of 
oY "Mahrdtta 9). 13th June. cards. The theory of an extensive bomb conspiracy, 

me engineered by all classes of persons from a Raja to 
a beggar, advanced by a body of Europeans, official and non-official, has been 
proved by the highest tribunal of justice to have no foundation in Lath ivssiess. 
As @ result of the strange revelations of official vagaries in the Midnapur trial, 
as brought forth in the judgment, the Government of India resolved to institute 
a departmental inquiry into the case. The inquiry is being conducted by the. 


missioner of the Division, and Mr. Weston is to remain to render him 


‘ 
soa a ey 


- assistance, if necessary. Mr. Weston himself is concerned personally j in the 
e inguryoa it is rather strange. shat Government think him fit to ‘ assist’ in 


; 


presence of Mr. Weston will not largely influence the natufe of the inquiry. 


‘The Commissioner of a Division is only an enlarged edition of the District 


Magistrate and his appointment to conduct the inquiry into the 
doings of Mr. Weston, the District Magistrate, with whom he has been 
s0 familiar and has been working so long, is a step which is calculated to 
derogate from the fairness of the inquiry and is open to grave objection. The 
Midnapur scandal is too serious to be disposed of in a departmental inquiry. 
-veooeeee Is not the finding of the Chief Justice a sufficient reason to 
chastise the offenders? Our readers will remember that in the Triven- 
drum riot cases, the offending authorities were brought to book imme- 
diately. Evidently, Government do not contemplate such an action, as 
can be seen from the proposal to hold an inquiry. If the inquiry is to bea 
proper one, it ought to be conducted before an independent Commission of 
unbiased officials and non-officials, possessing the confidence of both Govern- 
ment and the public; and independent evidence ought to be taken before it. 
Such an inquiry alone will commend itself to the public. From the latest 
reports that are published of the proceedings of the inquiry which was opened 
at Midnapur on the 10th instant; one cannot guess in what light it will 
be looked upon by the public. Press reporters were refused admission, and 
the military and the town police were busy in keeping away the people anxious 
to hear the evidence. The inquiry ought to be in every sense a public one 
and not one an camera. There is no mixed Commission, and even the depart- 


mental inquiry is conducted in a strange fashion! One cannot entertain . 


good forebodings about the outcome of the inquiry.” 


88, ‘“ At Poona and Kirkee our Parsi friends are allowed to enrol them- 

| selves as volunteers, but in Bombay where the Parsi 

_ The right of volunteer- community is strong in number and influence, the 
ing should be conceded privilege is denied to them. The social, material, 
to ~ ene and bo to moral and intellectual progress which that com- 
ig - Pockack “(42) munity has made and the loyal feelings which its 
12th June, Eng. cols, | ™members entertain towards the rulers, have been put 
forth as qualifications for being allowed to enrol them- 
selves as volunteers. Of course, none will be more gratified than ourselves if 
the Parsis get what they are represented to be striving for, but we wish that 
the claims should be conceded to the Parsis as Indians and not as members 
belonging to a particular community. The principle of granting mghts and 
privileges on the basis of communal distinctions has been introduced in 
political questions with very undesirable results; it is, therefore, unwise to 
introduce similar contentious ‘elements in other spheres too. Let us not be 
misunderstood. We are far from grudging any concessions obtained by our 
brethren of the Zoroastrian community ; but what we urge is that no invidious 
distinctions should be sought to be made between different communities and 
peoples in the matter of granting the right of volunteering. The Parsis, 


Hindus, Muhammadans and all other communities of India equally deserve . 


to be the recipients of rights and privileges which Government think of 
granting to the subjects. The question of loyalty does not arise in 
the discussion, because the non-Parsi communities do not yield to the 
Parsis in this respect. We hope, therefore, that Government will leave off 
their suspicious attitude in the matter of volunteering and allow all subjects of 
His Majesty to share the honours of that service.” 


39. Mr. Proctor, one of the public-spirited merchants of this city, 

: recently declared in the course of a lecture that 

Allegations about cor- corruption was rampant on the Railways in Bombay 
ruption being rampant in and that many of the railway servants were makin 


. oe public offices Jots of money by that means. This, however, is. 
re Jajadoritta (119), 6th ‘rue of many other public offices too where the 
June. ° | : subordinates are accustomed t0 claim “tips” from the 

public. The payment of these “tips’’ is openly going 
on in offices like the Customs and the Port Trust. Worse things are, however, 
prevalent in the Police and the Municipality as can be discovered by careful 


enquiry. People know by experience that most of the employés in these offices 
CON 363—7 : 


theinquiry. No man could be a proper judge of himself. Weare not sure, the 
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‘Repor dpan iach the RE Government ‘profess 
in the Resolution: against Mr. P. Kershasp to base 
their condemnation of his conduct in connection with 
the Guntur riots, contains curiously enough the 

ee Tae clearest refutation of some of the worst charges 
8th, 9th, 10th and ‘hurled against him by the Madras Government and 


oh Fane, Eng. cols, made much of by rabid anti-native Anglo-Indian 


journals. And itis a matter of the utmost surprise 
to. one who makes a careful study of Mr. Horne’s Report and the Government 
Resolution that the Madras Government should have made bold to make 
certain assertions of which the clearest and most unequivocal refutations are to 
be found in Mr. Horne’s Keport......... But in their eagerness to crush an 
Indian, the Madras Government most recklessly give the go-bye not only to 
Mr. Horne’s most emphatic opinion, but also to their own no less emphatic 
findings of facts. We make bold to charge the Madras Government with not 
only perverting and distorting the most important facts as recorded by Mr. 
Horne and even themselves, but also with deliberately ignoring and refusing 
to give due weight to still more important facts as recorded by Mr. Horne 
himself. «We have no hesitation in declaring that had there been an 
European Civilian in the place of Mr. Kershasp the Madras Government 
would have lauded and would have justly lauded him to the skies for his gallant 
conduct.’ [In this and the next four issues the paper enters into a long and 
detailed examination of the Madras Government Resolution, and comes to 
the conclusion that the document is full of inconsistencies and clearly shows 
prejudice against Mr. Kershasp.| 


‘44, Our readers cannot be unacquainted with the name of Mr. Kershasp, 
the Civilian, who gave such an impartial judgment 
‘in the Bezwada Swardjya case. But his judgment 
was keenly felt asa blow by the Madras Govern- 
ment and the Anglo-Indians. ‘They were bitterly 
hen for an opportunity against him, and this was 

upplied by the Guntur riots. They then began to 


Gujardt (66), 5th June; 
*Praja Bandhu (34), 13th 
June. 


pour the vials of their aiiah on him and did not fail to involve other native 


officiais also. Government too, after the farce of an inquiry, conducted ez- 
parte, have degraded him. After this strange action ofthe Madras Government 
people would be justified in believing that Mr. Kershasp has received this 
treatment as the result of his Swardjya case judgment. It is really deplorable 
that an experienced and trusted officer like him should be thus disgraced for 
such a trivial affair. But what can we say where might is right. Such incon- 
siderate actions widen more and more the gulf between the rulers and the 
ruled.. [The Praja Bandhu makes similar remarks, and calls upon Govern- 
ment to explain what punishment they meted out to the Kuropean Magistrates 
who were in charge of the district at the time of the Tinnevelly riots. | 


*42. “We have not lately perused a more painful case than the one 

i i aaa known as the Guntur riot case. It reflects no credit 
18th Tune Hine cols.’ on the administration of Madras. Indeed Sir Arthur 

etl Lawley’s Government in our opinion has greatly 
undermined its reputation for impartiality and independence of judgment by 
the Resolution which it has issued on the subject. There is nota single 
Indian journal of repute which has had a good word to say about it. A great 
injury has been unjustly inflicted on a deserving official against whom there 
is not a tittle of evidence touching alleged ‘ cowardice.’ In our opinion there 
is proof of cowardice and want of courage on the part of those who have had 


anything to do with the preparation of that unjust, if not disingenuous, 


© abe 


jlution.......... In short, our opinion is that the Madras Government have 
andalised all India by their unjust and harsh action and have lowered 


e the | prestige of the British administration for justice and upright action, low 


' 
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as it hagalready fallen. ‘This latest’ exhibition of Civilian petul 


alance and obuse . 
of'power cannot but keep the recent wounds open, when everybody was’ 


Jere | that they were healing up........... After all, this case shows how > 


race and colour prejudice has still a potential influence on the administration 


and how the administration contrives to engender greater discontent in the 
land.” : “i Cn 


43. “ Weunderstand thatthe rules framed by the Judicial Commissioner 
elk in Sind regarding the local Pleaders’ Examination 
Adverse comments on have received the assent of the Governor of Bombay 


the stoppage of the Lower nd that henceforth the Lower Pleaders’ Examination 
Pleaders’ Examination in 


Sind will not be held. We have not before us a copy of ‘the 
Kardchi Chronicle \7), Orders of Government to enable us to judge whether 
6th June. ’ these rules framed by the Judicial Commissioner in 


Sind have been passed in toto or with some modi- 


fications in them. It will be remembered that we raised a protest against 


the passing of these rules. Side by side with our protest was lodged one 
by intending candidates themselves, praying for the retention of the old rules 
and the Lower Standard Test. The result of these protests will be found 
communicated in the orders issued by Government on the subject. We, 
however, do not know whether the Lower Pleaders’ Examination will be 
held this year. Itis only fair that it should be, and this for obvious reasons. 
In such wholesale changes as the abolition of an examination, wflecting 
a large number of people, it is only reasonable to expect a sufficiently long 
notice being given, and we consider that at least a couple of years’ notice is 
necessary in the present case.’ 


44. The Swadesh Mitra complains that petty crimes are increasing in 
Karachi in spite of its efforts to bring the matter to 


Alleged increase of petty the notice of the authorities. It mentions a theft 


‘situate ta eile in Jodia Bazaar, near the Hindu Bhuvan, and a 
Swadesh Mitra (89), serious fracas on the public road at Nanakwada, and 
6th June. — suggests that Police Thdnds should be established 


in these localities. 


45. ‘‘ What has the talk about the relief of congestion at Hyderabad ended 

in? So many proposals have been made and so 
Suggestions for the many schemes drawn out that it is time that at least 
= “ Beam at one—a really good one—were given effect. At one 
ve ardehi dei (7) time, it was proposed to utilise the site of the fort, 
6th June. ' the Ganja takar, the site of the barracks for the 
relief of congestion. ‘The idea of planting a colony 

near the Fuleli and calling it Pratabad came next and caught well with the 
people. But for one reason or another, no practical step has been taken and 


yet years have rolled on in quick succession. When will Hyderabad move or 


when for the matter of that will the public move themselves in the matter? 


Anent this subject, may we enquire what has become of the sanitarium that 
was proposed to be built at Hyderabad and regarding which some little cor- 
respondence passed between the Municipality and those interested in provid- 
ing a sanitarium at Hyderabad? So much time has passed since the schemes 
about relief of congestion at Hyderabad were evolved that it is high time that 
effect were given to some of them.” 


Legislation. 


46. The Honourable Mr. Jenkins has given due rer of his intention 

_ to ask the Legislative Councils’ permission to with- 

coaal’ whuatawel of ha draw the Bill to amend the City of Bombay Improve- 
Bombay City Improve- ment Act. For this great thanks are due to Gov- 
ment Trust Act Amend- ernment, because its passage was not likely to bridge 
ment Bill. = the gulf existing between the Bombay Municipality 
Akhbdr-e-Soudagar (19), and the Improvement Trust. The creation of the 
neha jcc Gmenes Trust as an independent institution irrespective of 
toes of the functions and interests of the Municipality, 
cave birth to many a divergence of views between these two bodies, and with 


eh al 


% 


“ eaiiden ar age Paar 
be Mepediaog enormous -sums of 
| wiely ‘dinary expenses at.a rapid rate. 
overnment is ‘about itso the: question of amending the City 
80 as iby eh portale wishes tt is indeed time for them to 
th ves C roblems of sanitation and overcrowding in the city could 
@ effectively solved. ‘These problems, ti apparently distinct, belong to 
at @ OF eet ad the same ‘class, and deserve to be solved by one and the same 
dy. To bring bout the sanitary improvement of the city, to relieve the 
ee a one" sted areas, and to erect beautiful buildings are such tasks as would clash 
oe! gy another if entrusted to separate bodies. We, therefore, trust that 
sa eae Oar Tes yrned Governor would take a ¢ommonsense view of the whole situation 
-__- @nd artive ata decision satisfactory to all the classes in Bombay. [The Jdm- 
-e-Jamshed writes in a somewhat similar strain, and expresses a hope that the 
defects pointed out in the working of the City Improvement Trust will be reme- 
ied when time comes for amending the City of Bombay Improvement 
st Act. ‘ 


‘47. The great difficulty under which the Inamdars labour in this 
Presidency is that their dues are not recovered 
Comments onthe amend- regularly. They have to pay to Government all 
ments of the Land Reve- the taxes irrespective of the payment of rent 
Bon se ae ey by the inferior holders, and the Inamdars can- 
“Dayan Prakash (41), 94, not demand their dues direct from them. The 
June. officials co not care to study the history of the 
Inadms and this leads to the neglect of the 
grievances of the Indmdars. It is but proper that they should have the right 
- Of appointing their own village officers. Government should only see that the 
aS In&mdars do not abuse the powers vested in them. With the grant of the Inams 
a: by the old rulers of the country, all the rights of the rulers evidently. passed 
Sn to the grantee. But under cover of looking after the interests of the rayats 
and of protecting the’rights of the Vatandars, the rights of the Indmdars are 
at present being ignored. The plea of Government that the Vatandars cannot 
be deprived of the right of collecting land revenue can no longer stand. They 
have themselves issued Revenue Money Order forms, and the rayat has the 
option of sending his dues direct. Does this not lead to the infringement of 
the rights of the Vatandars? Section 85 of the Land Revenue Code gives in 
* .. @ Condensed form all the disabilities imposed on the Inamdars, and the amend- 
ments proposed by the Select Committee in that section will be of great 
‘ - advantage to them. In former times, the rayats had to pay twice 
: over the dues in cases of defalcations by the village officers. According to the 
amendment proposed, the inferior holder is discharged from all liabilities as 
against the superior holder when he has the written receipt given by the 
village officials. In cases of defalcations, Government propose to recover the 
dues as arrears of land revenue from the village officers concerned. But the 
master is liable for the misbehaviour of the servants. Government should 
pay in all the dues received by their village officer and not accounted for to the 
Inamdars and then recover the sums as they may think it proper. The 
grievances of the Inamdars have been to a certain extent redressed by the 
amendments proposed, but the root of the evil still remains there and Govern- 

ee ment would do well to reniove it. 


on | Education. 


*48. The sub-committee appointed to consider the question of i increasing 
obey he the salaries of teachers in the primary schools in 
Adverse comments on the City of Bombay have unfortunately decided 

the decision of the Bombay that there is no necessity to increase the 
stipends paid at present to trained teachers. It. 
seems that the Committee have not taken into con- 
sideration the fact that the increased cost of living in 
Bombay is pressing hard on these poor teachers. 
Even the peons in the Police, the Customs and other 


Wepari ants are. able fo lead &@ more decent life than they. bd With 
these disappointing prospects before the Municipal teachers it is but natural 
that the bestof them should be drawn away from their legitimate duties and 
should try to make both ends meet by undertaking additional private work. 
Such gross negligence of this Department onthe part of the Municipality 
would prove highly detrimental to the cause of education in the City. We, 
therefore, hope that the sub-committée’s decision respecting the salaries of 
trained teachers would be modified to suif changed circumstances. The 
decision of the Committee with respect to the salaries of untrained teachers 
is highly satisfactory. | : | 


Municipalities. 


49. “The Kaira Municipality was for some time past known to be 
Comments on the ™iSmanaged and on inquiry it was found that the 
supersession of the Kaira Secretary and his clerk were responsible for the 
Municipality. embezzlement of a large sum of money, which had 
Oriental Review (11), not come to the notice of the Corporators though such 
Ith June; Deshi Mitra systematic frauds had continued for a period of 
rn toe June; Gujarat three years. It also appears that even after the 
a ee detection of the frauds the corporation resolved by a 
majority not to take any action against the offenders. Of course, the offenders 
were eventually brought to book and punished severely. The regrettable 
thing is that the auditors and members of the Corporation did not get any 
inkling into what was going on through their indifference, or even worse, they 
did not like to disclose the real state of affairs even though they were cognisant 
of the offence. Needless to say such conduct is highly reprehensible and wholly 
undeserving of public sympathy, and unworthy of the high trust and responsi- 
bility with which a Corporation is invested by the public. Government have 
come down, therefore, with a heavy hand and issued a resolution suspending 
the Kaira - Municipality for three years. The punishment would have been 
considered adequate had it only fallen upon the really guilty parties, to wit, 
members of the Managing Committee and the Corporation and the auditors, 
for the negligence they so woefully exhibited. But the punishment does not 
really fall upon these persons only. It rather affects the rate-payers of the 
town who cannot be saddled with any blame whatever for the conduct of the 
members of the Corporation whether elected by them or nominated by the 
Government. In fact these rate-payers can be considered more as an offended 
party rather than as offenders. They themselves must be resenting being 
robbed of their public money by unscrupulous persons on account of the 
indifference of the accredited representatives. The punishment inflicted by 
Government has, therefore, called forth protests. We appreciate deeply the 
interest of Government in these matters which has led them to inquire into 
the Kaira Municipal squabble and to supersede the Municipality. But the 
punishment loses its force if it falls on the innocent, and in this case we fear 
it will fall entirely upon the innocent rate-payers who will lose the 
precious advantage of municipal franchise just at a time when the whole 
country is rejoicing over the rights of extended franchise. It would have 
been considered proper if a new election had been ordered and members of the 
late Committee and others guilty of breach of public duties had been declared 
ineligible for a certain period. This would have served the ends of justice 
and deterred the people from neglecting their public duties. Government 
may well be advised to reconsider this wholly undeserving punishment dealt 
out to the rate-payers of Kaira and to modify their decision. We may also 
ask whether Government attach any blame in this connection to their own 
officers who were serving as members of the Corporation. The Collector of 
the District is President of the Kaira Municipality. Was he not also respon- 
sible for the conduct of the Municipality ?. The public naturally expects an 
answer to this.” [The Desht Mitra writes in a similar strain and thinks that 
the rate-payers have been unjustly punished for the sins of the guilty. 
The Guwardt echoes the sentiments of other papers in this matter’ and 
adds :—Government, however, have acted in this matter upon one-sided 
reports and so the people are powerless to prove that they were not un- 
mindful of their interests.| 
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public funds’ the Gove i i of © Bombay » have 
ight advisable.to math away the ieaeraicios from 
the entire population of Kaira. This is indeed an 
ctrery sain p aa should have been resorted to in case 
e people o f Kaira had persisted in returning the 


Age in, tl the ‘reins of ecuntnintantion of the Kaira Municipality were in the hands 
a eo syernment officials, and yet no endeavour seems to have been made to 
ee “ity of. them to wer Under these circumstances the decision of 
_ Government is doubly injurious to the public of Kaira inasmuch as in the 
first instance a large sum of municipal money is lost to the tax-payers, and 
oar ad _in the second they have been denied the right of local self-government for 
fe @ period of three years. It is but:natural, therefore, that the people of Kaira 
should deplore the action of Government in the matter. [A Kaira correspon- 
‘dent of the Bombay Samdchdr writes to that paper complaining of the step 
taken by Government in the matter of the Kaira Municipality as wholly unjust, 
because, according to him, whatever decision was arrived at in the name of 
the Municipality on the question of prosecuting the offenders, was given by 
the official-ridden managing committee, and the non-official representatives 
had no independent voice. ‘The writer, therefore, appeals to the authorities 
to reconsider the correspondence on the subject and confer back the right 
of local self-government on the people of Kaira.| 


oi. 


Cholera in Ahmedabad. 
*Praja Bandhu (34), 


“ After raising a note of warning in our last issue we are grieved to 
find that the virulence of cholera has not abated, 
but on the contrary it has increased. During the 


13th June, Eng. cols. ; 
*Gwardtt Punch (27), 
13th June; Rajasthan 
(82), 12th June. 


week ending last Thursday, 77 cases of cholera are 
reported out of which as many as 53 or in other 
words nearly 69 per cent. have proved fatal. The 
situation has thus grown from bad to worse, and it 


behoves the responsible authorities of the Municipal 
~ Health Department not only to take the requisite sanitary measures for the 
immediate eradication of the disease, but also to advise the general public as 
to what precautions they should take with a view to escape from this fell 
epidemic.” [The Gujardt1 Punch says that under the circumstances, the 
Municipal authorities ought to inspect carefully all food-stuffs such as chee, 
milk, vegetables, &c. It believes that scarcity of pure water is the main cause 
of the outbreak. The Rdjasthdn writes in the same strain and draws the 
attention of the aticteal authorities to the scarcity of water prevailing in 

many parts of the city.| 


OZ. In what professes to be a letter to His Excellency the Governor of 

Bombay, published in the Venkateshwar Samachar, 

mr imine, ota’ agninet ; S .@ pilgrim writes from Nasik:—Over and above the 
g ins e cae eat oe ° 

Nek Municipality. rates the citizens have to pay, the Nasik Municipality 


Shei Venkoteshwar eVies taxes on the casual visitors and pilgrims. No 
Samdchdr (94), 11th Pilgrim can enter the city without paying a tax of 
June. four annas. The receipt is given in a leisurely 


manner, the tax-payer having often to wait for hours 

in the heat of the sun. Casual visitors to Nasik have also to pay 

_this toll before entering the city. The tax paid by the casual visitor is 

refunded at the Municipal office on the next day. But no sensible man would, 

to get this money back, go to the Municipal office and thus spend about 

four times the amount levied from him. So, practically, the casual visitor as 
well as the pilgrim has to pay this tax. 


*53. “The Health Officer of our Municipality has just submitted to 
the Corporation a report regarding the importation 


i ge ace that = of adulterated milk and curd into thecity. The 
milk supply of Bom : 
ahd be placed ce ie way in which the people of Bombay are openl} 


poisoned through having to drink adulterated milk is 
scandalous and should not be tolerated for a day 
longer. But it'is absolutely impossible, as the law 
stands at present, to prevent the importation of 
impure milk. nt is necessary that it should be 


the. ag control ll the 


’ 


amended and extended to milk, ghee and ober food-stufis, The large infant 
mortality in the city has been traced to impure milk. The incréase of 
tubercular diseases is equally due to the same cause. The only remedy 
seems to be. to place the milk supply directly under Municipal control as 


in the case of meat, and to provide a number of central places where all milk 


should be brought, tested and then allowed to be sold. The cost of such: an 
experiment may at first sight seem to be excessive, but the public would not 
mind it, if they can procure pure milk and not the poison which at present 
goes by that name.” eae 


Native States. 


94. The appointment of native administrators at Porbandar was hailed by 
the public with great satisfaction. But we have 
Alleged ill-treatment of been in receipt of rather disquieting news. We are 
at Giana (re sorry to say that all our fears have come to be true. 
ai. ), The Administrator, Darbar VAjsurwala, on the assump- 
tion of authority talked a good deal about the duties 
of rulers towards their subjects. At present we want to point out that Rani 
Surajba, an ideal queen and wife, who. worshipped the late Maharana till his 
death after the fashion of the ancient women, is being tyrannised over. ‘T'he 
people are very anxious to see justice done to her. Soon after the death of 
the Maharana the estates and other property of the Rani were taken 
possession of by the officers. She has been served with search-warrants and 
is grossly insulted in all matters. It is the duty of Government to direct 
their attention to her present condition and the treatment given to her. 
People are anxiously awaiting the decision of Darbar Vajsurwala and 
his colleague. 


55. In the second of a series of contributed articles the Political 


cs Bhomiyo writes:—Luxmiprasad Trikamlal and V4- 
Affairs in Radhanpur j)4] Lallubhai, both of whom were dismissed by the 


oe 1 Bhomiyo (79) administrators, have not only been reinstated but 
12ih reg J ’ have been given highly responsible posts. One of 


them is the brother of the priest to the Diwan. 
Muhammadans are the most hard-worked in the State service, and if any of 
them errs he is considerably reduced. Only the protéges of the powers that 
be are taken up in service, and attempts are made to set aside the claims of 
Muhammadans. Kunjlal of the Police Department, a relation of Jaisukhram, 
is still at Mujpur in spite of the very frequent transfers of other officers. 
He is harassing the people greatly, but none dares to lodge any com- 
plaint against him. He is said to have spent three thousand rupees at the 
time of his marriage. All the appointments made after the departure of the 
Nawab have not been made in a straightforward way. Almost all of them are 
given to Hindus belonging to the Nagar caste. ‘The appointment of a 


Muhammadan as stable superintendent is the result of some ‘special orders. | 


The present Diwan is about 65 years old and is not able to see to his work. 
He hides the fact from all Government officers so that he might gemain in 
power to advance his own people, the Nagars. All except the Nagars under 
him are harshly treated so that they might leave service in disgust to afford 
him fresh opportunities for bringing in his own caste-men. The Diwan never 
troubles himself with petitions. He allows Jaisukhram to pass orders as he 
wills. The old karkuns under the officers have been displaced by others who 
are quite new to the work. In these circumstances the officers themselves 
have to manage the work of the karkuns. After the death of the Nawab’s 

mother, her Kdrbhdri who is connected with the Diwan took a silver box to 
the Diwan, and it is not known what has veen done with it. The Toshd- 
:hdna of the deceased is estimated at one lakh and 14 thousand rupees only. 

Considering the position of the Lady the estimate falls much short of the 
expected amount. 
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‘to protect the fish. Now itis a practice with some Euro- 
ses to shikaris to get fish for them, One of these 


: i 


e and spread-his nets in the pond mentioned above. 
thereupon came down to the spot and with difficulty and after 
some money succeeded in making the man leave the pond. 
@ the object of the officers in granting these passes to - 
igious feelings of the Hindus. They should, therefore, at the time 
anting the passes give special instructions to the shikaris not to act 80 as 
to: urt the feelings of the Hindus and not to extort money from the public. 
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» Oriental Translator to Government. 
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.-.| Dattatriya 


...| Hari Narayan Apte | 
Brdhman) ; 41. | 


...| Krishnaji 


Broly ‘Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brdhman). 


Gururdo Raghavendra en Hindu 
ee Brahman) ; 44. 


Gourishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bréhman) ; ; 44, 


Dhondo Kashindth Phadke; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 26. 


Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


Hari Dharmdrdj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
$l. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkary B.A., LL.B. 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 

Hari Bhikaji S&mant; Hindu (Gaud Brab- 
man); 44, 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 42. 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 44. | 


! 
' 


(1) Abéji Rémchandra Sévant; Hindu 


(Maratha) ; 48. 


Kashinaéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan!| 
Brahman) ; 45. | 
S. H. Shahane; Hindu (Karhdda Bréh- 


man) ; 33. | 
Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 a 


Waman Govind Sapkar ; 
Brdéhman) ; 50. | 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Saraswat. 
Brahman) ; 44. | 

| 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Krishnaji Kashindéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brdhman) ; 42. 


Balvant Parasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Braéhman) ; 40. | 


.| Kdshinath Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 55. — 
..1F, F. Gordan & Co. 


Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 26. 


..| Govind Naérdéyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 51. 
Natesh App4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 34. 
Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A: ; 
Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 36. 


(Printed! Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 


charac- 


wan Brdhman) ; 21. 


«.-| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 


(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Yadav Balkrishna Updasani; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 


Saraswat) ; 52. 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 82. 


tha) ; 24. : 
Brahman) ; 29. 


Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ;; 


Hindu 
Laxman Baburao Hegde ; Hindu (Gowd 
Jandérdhan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 
Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; . Hindu (Mard- 
Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
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Mumbai Vaibhav. 


Mumukshu 
Nasik Vritt 
Nydya Sindhu 


Paisa Fund 


Pandhari Mitra 


Prabhat... 


Prabodh Chandrika 


Pragati... 
Prakash ... 
Pratod =... 
Pudhari_... 
Rashtramukh 
Samélochak 


Saty% Shodhak 


Shivaji Vijaya 


Sholdpur Samachar 


Shri Sayaji Vijay 


Shri Saraswati Mandir 


Shri Shahu 
Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar .-. 
Sudharak ... 


Sumant ... 


Vande Mataram 
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Weekly... 


Monthly ... 


Weekly... 


Monthly ... 


Weekly... 
Do. oes 
Do. ois 
Do. ‘ie 
Do. ee 


Thrice a month 


Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. pia 
Do. or 
Do. ves 


Monthly ... 


Weekly... 
Do. ar 
Do. ss 
Do. ca 
Do. eva 
Do. v4 


Thrice a month 


Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. S00 
Fortnightly 
Weekly... 


Bi-weekly ... 
Weekly... 


.| Vaman Hari 


| Hari Raghundth Bhagwat ; 


Keshav. Purushottam | Mehendale ; (Bind 
Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 89. | 


Do. do, esta fact 


Lakshuman Ramchandra Pingisine | 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Bréhman); 85. 


Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; _— (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 24. 


Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 34. 


Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 


Govind Sakhéra4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. : 

Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 

Nardéyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45. 

Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 

Wasudev Damodar Mundale; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brdhman) ; 30% 

Vasudev Purshottam Sathe ; 
shani Brahman) ; 82. 

Balkrishna Raéoji Pélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 

Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 

Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 

Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50... 


Hindu (Dak- 


Hindu 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager being Damodar Savl4ram Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
Mahadev Keshav Kale; 

wan Brahman) ; 40. 
Dhavle ; 
Brahman) ; 28. 
Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale ; 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman). 
Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; 
wan Brahman) ; 50 


Hindu (Chitpé- 
Hindu (Karhéda 
Hindu 
Hindu (Chitpa- 


.| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu 


(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 41. 

Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 


man ; 39. | 
Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 

(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni ... 

(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 

Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 40. 

Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 

Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; 
(Khatri) ; 35. 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 
Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Chelaram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43, 


Hindu 
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ee Mle“ L.] Syed Muhaminad Husain Shed “Yakubali]|’ 600 
Re a ey Pe uhammadan ; 50. as 
pulAMhbér... | Do. ... ...| Do. ... «| Munshi Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig ;} 1,000 
ee Pre ie ee pee Pe » . . | of Oanpore; 40, 
Ee ae Dow vs we| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi| 500° 
Pa seep an. Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 
CT ees set < DOs a | .s»e| Dawood Ali ; Muhammadan ; 86... ee ne 3 
ree Daily °... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 800° 
a ak De we weet Dow) ka. )~—Ssw | Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja;} 1,000: 
: : 4; ae : ; 88. 
| Qtagama’et att Een, | | 
ps 175 Sa oes és -»-| Bombay ... -o| Weekly... .1.| Bhagubhéi Fatechand Kérbhaéri; Hindu} 2,600: 
setae ba Wc : Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
oe hi | 176 | Jain Mitra ee tl ae Ys Seaheea ery ...| Monthly... ...| Gopdldd4s Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,000 
oy pa FRA i thle oe 38. 
: : Manka’tut awp Ka’sanese . | : 
| ee } 177 Chandrika BK a «| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly _... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
af : | Brahman) ; 35. 
; - , | 
as Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
id eee | printed in italics. 
ae oy B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 
ae _ above list is printed in brackets after the name. — 
| C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in’ the report is the same as that%adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (34[ or @) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a (Hi =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule ha* 
| 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as- 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 
ae wat D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of zach néwspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
Be proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


No, 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


1(a) Anglo-Indian Empire (English) ; Weekly ; Charles Palmer, 


8(a) Elphinstonian (English) ; Quarterly. 


15(a) St. Xavier’s College Magazine (English) ; Quarterly, 

15(b) Students Brotherhood Quarterly (English) ; Quarterly. 

18(a) Swardj (English) ; Fortnightly ; Bepin Chandra P4l, London. 
43 has ceased to be published. 


The present editor of No. 44 is Shriniwas Bhikaji Sir Desai. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


The present editor of No. 67 is Purshottum M. Pandit; Hindu. 

68 has ceased to be published. 

119(a) Jagamitra (Marathi) ; Monthly ; Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe, Poona, 
143 has ceased to be published, 

158 (a) Vijayee Mahratta (Marathi) ; Weekly. 
158 (b) Vinod (Mardthi) ; Fortnightly ; Belgaum ; Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni, Shépur. 
162(a) Sunrita Vadini (Sanskrit); Weekly ; App4sharma Rashivadekar. 

170(2) Kashful Akhb4r (Urdu), 

170(b) Mufid-e-Rozg4r (Urdu) ; Weekly ; Hazi Mahmood Hussain. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


48(a) O Goano. 


57 has ceased to be published from 93rd May 1909. 


60(a) Amrit Mani (Gujarati); Monthly ; Editor Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya, R4éjkot. 


60(b) Bharat Jivan (Gujarati) ; Monthly. 
63(a) Buddhi Prak4sh (Gujarati) ; Monthly. 


The present editor of No. 176 is Sital Pras4d Jain. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “Lord Rosebery asked his hearers to ‘try by all means in their 
ap : power to impress the public mind all over the Empire 
Comments on Lord with two great facts—one was that, notwithstanding 
Rosebery’s speech at the the absence of questions which ordinarily lead to 
e.g ress Con- -war, the principal European nations were preparing 
Tadion Spectator (5) for war at enormous expense and were lapsing into 
12th June. ’ barbarism ; and the other that every citizen of the 
Empirg must be personally responsible for its 
defence. This latter message may be carried to the Colonies, but obviously 
in India it has not much meaning. Every citizen may be called upon to 
contribute to the cost of a war, by paying a heavier salt tax, for example ; 
but those who can handle a bamboo pole at best cannot do much in the way 
of defending an Empire personally.” _ 


2. In his speech before the delegates of the Imperial Press Conference 
Gujardti (25), 18th Lord Rosebery made special reference to the affairs 
Suan Fite 178) 134, 10 India and appealed to the Indian representatives 
; to show the British Government the best methods of 
carrying out reforms in India. There is no doubt 
that the British nation has hitherto failed to gauge popular feeling in this 
country though the Indians know full well that they have solely to 


June. 


depend upon the British, a freedom-loving race. But the British nation 


remained indifferent towards this country and without understanding 
its responsibilities, left the reins of Government in this country in the 
hands of a single person with uncontrolled and irresponsible subordinates. 
If the Indian element had been included in the Government of India from its 
very inception, this deplorable state of affairs would not have come to pass. 
In the absence of a representative Government the ruling nation failed to 
understand the feelings of the subject nation, and the officials intoxicated with 
almost unlimited powers could not enter efiectively upon this mighty task. 
Unless as a result of Lord Morley’s Reforms, Indians are allowed to participate 
in the government of their country there is no hope of the British ever 
knowing the inner mind of India. [The Jain also welcomes Lord Rosebery’s 
statement, but is pessimistic about any substantial gain accruing to India 
owing to the mischievous machinations of the Anglo-Indians and their 
organs.| 


*3. ‘The cabled summary of the speech which Lord Morley delivered 

at Oxford to Indian Civil Service probationers gives 

Comments on Lora #® Very full report of His Lordship’s defence of his 
Morley’s speechat Oxford. deportations and is rather hazy about the other 
Indian Social Reformer matters referred to by the eminent speaker. For our 
(4), 20th June. own part, we accept His Lordship’s statement that 
* there was an emergency in December last necessi- 
tating the deportation of certain individuals. We cannot, however, believe that 
a gentleman of Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitter’s antecedents and character could 
have been concerned even distantly with anything likely to cause any illegi- 
timate internal commotion, and must continue to hold that so far as he was 
concerned—we know nothing about the others—Government’s information 
was grossly incorrect. At the same time, we have no doubt Government 
acted in perfect good faith. The position and prospects now, however, are 
reassuring, as Lord Morley said. It is impossible to say how much of the 
improvement has been due to the reforms that have been announced and 
how much of it is the result of the deportations. What we are concerned 
with now is the present position. This, it is admitted, is no longer one 
of commotion. There is, therefore, absolutely no justification for continuing 
the operation of ‘ this detestable and dangerous’ procedure in respect of the 
deportees any longer. The Government of India having ‘secured order and 


tranquillity,’ have no good reason to hold the deportees in durance. We 


gather from Lord Morley’s speech that in his view there is no longer any need 
to keep these nine gentlemen from their homes and their avocations.” 
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8 Wee , ” re Comes ‘an siithotitatite pronouncement from Lord 
aaa Orley.....0+.-. These speeches sounding a varying 
“ly note show that the mind of the speaker is disturbed, 
bars Gf not infected, by the sin of Imperialism. The 
me bi: ledsieation Radical critic of existing institutions has adopted 


tone pr language of a defender of official whims and blunders, though he 
metimes rises to his former height. His refusal fo modify in any way the 
Bengal Partition was his first and ‘perhaps gravest blunder. Now we again 
observe the influence of the pernicious doctrine of ‘settled facts’ exhibited 
in his refusal to do anything about, the gdeportees though the highest 
dictates of justice and humanity proclaim the iniquity of deportation. His 
speech at Oxford was mainly concerned with his defence of the action of the 
Government with regard to the Bengal deportees. This defence is based upon 
the so-called emergency and upon justifying an obsolete Act of the autocrat 
Company as a regular procedure Of law........... Lord Morley is mistaken in 
saying that the effect of the deportations was magical. As a matter of fact 
the deportations have rather retarded the soothing effect of reforms. It is a 


_ pity that the former Radical Freethinker should be now defending regulations 


passed by an autocratic Government and should refuse to mete out justice to 
some of the best and noblest Indians.’’ 


Do. It is no exaggeration to say that the recent utterance of Lord. 
Morley at Oxford was of an important nature so far 

eoombay Samdchdr (62), as India was concerned. He has in so doing glossed. 
; over the’ mistake of the responsible Ministers of State 

who spoke at the Press Conference without making any reference to India. 
The Colonists have hitherto succeeded in their insolent and barbarous treat- 
ment of the Indians owing to the weakness of the mother country. This 
is one of the chief causes of the unrest in India, Indians in the Colo- 
nies are treated worse than foreigners. Times out of number they have 
approached the authorities in England, but they have always turned a deaf 
ear to their complaints. No wonder if those who were hitherto apathetic 
about political matters should rank themselves with the fomenters of poli- 
tical discontent. But Lord Morley, however, has taken a full measure of 
the situation. He has made public and private inquiries into the causes of 


‘ the unrest, and it will not be at all surprising if he sets about the removal 


of its causes. He regretted very much the absence from the Press 
Conference of any discussion regarding the rights of Indians as British citizens 
in the Colonies. The authorities will never adopt drastic measures to bring 
the Colonists to book for their oppression of the Indians. The Press 


Conference was the only place where the question could have been discussed 


to awaken the conscience of the Colonists. If the latter are forced to 
treat Indians as their equals, it 1s apprehended that they will declare 
themselves independent after the fashion of the Americans. There might 
be grounds for the authorities to entertain such fear, but if the Colonists 
are impressed that India is indispensable both to the mother country 
and the Colonies, as Lord Morley testified in his speech at Oxford, it is 
bound to bring the refractory Colonists to their senses. It is not too late to 
suggest that before the Conference breaks up their attention should be invited 
to this supreme question of the relations of India and the Colonies and that 
attempts should be made to urge the Colonists to treat India with bare justice. 
The other topic touched by Lord Morley was the Regulation III of 1818 and 
the deportations. He declared that the Government of India did not adopt 
such repressive measures only on the strength of the information supplied by 
the police. The Viceroy and his colleagues and the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal after mature deliberation arrived at the conclusion that the presence 
of the deportees would be a serious menace to public peace. This explanation 


should keep us quiet for some time and should make us pin our faith to 


the sense of justice of Lord Morley. The friends of the deportees ought to 
co-operate with Government in their attempt to remove the causes of unrest 
if they wish to see the deportees restored to their hearths and homes. We 


have fears that the friends of the deportees have done nothing to help Govern- 


nent in the matter, and it will not be surprising at all if the latter postpone 
taking oP ‘the case of the deportees for the next few months. 


% 


*6. ‘“ Lord Morley edenilet to dwell upon the subject of deporta- 
tions with a little too much of warmth. . = 
Gujardti (25), 206th such proceedings were normal,’ he conceded, 

June, Eng. cols. would be detestable and dangerous.’ But he 

= , proceeded to ask,‘ Was there to be no such thing 
as emergency power? Was there an emergency in December 1908?’ 
The whole question, therefore, is a question of fact. Was there so grave an 
- emergency the day. before the reforms were announced in India? Lord 
- Morley and the Indian Government hold that there was, whilst-those who are 
-well acquainted with the deportees are strongly of the contrary opinion. 
- Was there an emergency in the Bombay Presidency when the Natu brothers 
were deported? Was there an emergency when Lala Lajpat Radi was 
deported ? The country has made up its mind on these questions, and unless 


and until the Government lay before the public the evidence in their posses-. 


sion, their mere opinion will not induce the people to change their mind on 
this subject. Was there an emergency in Bengal? The Government of India 
were of that opinion when nine well-known Bengalis were summarily deported. 
What was the evidence in their possession ? It may even be conceded 
for the sake of argument that there ought to be vested in the Government some 
emergency power subject to proper limitations and restrictions. Butthe ques- 
tion of the justice of its enforcement in the circumstances of this country 
where the rulers do not come into close contact with even leading Indians, or 
have strange prejudices against public-spirited citizens with independence of 
character, is beset with serious difficulties and the chances of the Govern- 
ment going wrong are much greater than their being in.the right. 
Lord Morley’s appeal to what the Honourable Mr. Gokhale said i in his speech 
on the Indian budget, with a view to justify his policy of deportations, is an 
injustice to the latter. It is strange that Lord Morley should have so 
erossly misunderstood the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s speech and cited his 
views in justification of a policy which, so far as we know, he is as emphatic 
in condemning as any other Indian publicist. In the absence of full 
information we are not prepared to form any judgment. But in these 
matters we are also not prepared to concede that the judgment of the Gov- 
ernment is more likely to be correct and dispassionate than that of the leading 
Bengalis. Even Lord Minto had after allto rely upon the reports of sub- 
ordinate officials, and arrive at his judgment in the isolation of Simla 
and in a political atmosphere vitiated by the rank prejudices of Anglo- 
Indian papers. In a country like England there is a wholesome remedy 
for such astate of things. But in India there is none. Thérein lies a great 


political danger the full significance of which neither Lord Morley nor 


Lord Minto has realised. ‘Kstrangement between Indians and Europeans,’ 
said Mr. Morley, ‘would bea tremendous catastrophe.’ We wish he had, 
asked himself the question how far the summary deportations which are 
resented by the people have contributed to it.” 


7. After tracing the history of the last four years, the Sdnj Vartaman 
sia ’ comments as follows on the utterances of Lord Morley 

| wa" Phdagay AP rk regarding the deportations :—Of the nine persons 
Souddgar (19), 17th June, S8Pirited away, we have never heard of three ever 
defying the authority of Government. Babus Aswini 

Kumar Dutt, Krishna Kumar Mitra and Subodh Chandra Mullick are not the 
men to subvert law and order. Even supposing these gentlemen to be guilty 
of the charge preferred against them, Government ought to have instituted 
proceedings against them in law- courts. Their deportation is an unhealthy 
check on the liberties of the people. However noble and weighty the motives 
of Government might be, the deportation of nine persons is a step that will 
always be looked upon with feelings of disapproval. The step is one which 
will not make the people regard Government with enhanced feeling of love 
or respect. It will make the public mind uneasy. If it is proved 


that the deportees were the accomplices of the terrorists the public will 


with one voice support Government. If the charges against them are 
untenable, they ought to be released after a judicial enquiry. Lord Morley 
and Mr. Asquith have given us to understand that as public peace’ was 
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w: that ‘calm restored Niky Tndian public most humbly 

he niné deportees and Mr. Tilak be released on 
f the King’s Birthday. The effect will be magical 
6 people. At’ this | aig 0 we: ‘appeal to the good Sir George Clarke 
‘show mercy to the Nasik } bathe who is transported and whose property is 
nfiscate for publi hing seditious poems. [The Akhbdr-e-Sowddgar writes :— 
forley gives us to understand that the Honourable Mr. Gokhale has 


‘ * _t Pp 


me) roved oF the action of Government in deporting the nine pérsons. We 
os yelieve Mr. Gokhale has been misunderstood. When he said that Lords Morley 

‘and Minto had saved India from a great crisis he did not say anything to defend 
‘the “policy of Government regarding the deportations. On the contrary, 


Mr. dokhele referred to the bitterness caused by Government on the eve of 


_ the Announcement of thé reforms by deporting nine leading citizens whom 


both Government officials and people held in high esteem.’ The step 


‘will go down in history as a «great political blunder of Lords Morley 


and Minto. | 


ey Sa We fervently hope that Reuter’s summary of Lord Morley’s speech 
at Oxford does him grave injustice. Mig te 
Ts sad spectacle could, for example, be imagine 

stag dig le ado than ‘that a confirmed champion of reactionary 
Anglo-Indianism like the Times of India should be 
able to find in that speech enough material to 
support the insulting thesis that Lord Morley has been converted by his 
Secretaryship of State from a Little Englander into an out-and-out Im- 
perialistic jingo! It is evident that Mr. Mackarness Bill requiring a 
periodical revision of the cases of persons deported has broken the 
equanimity of Lord Morley. But even personal irritation cannot reconcile 
us to some of the sentiments ’Reuter’s summary attributes to him. In 
the first place, Lord Morley had no right to characterise the Bill ,as a 
general vote of censure on himself and the Government of India. Surely, 
one act of a Ministry may be condemned in good conscience by those 
who are in hearty accord with all‘other doings of it and would never go the 
length of overturning it. Secondly, Lord Morley seems to have entirely 
misread Indian public opinion if he considers that there is not as much 
resentment in India in regard to the deportations as there is amongst those 
stalwart Radicals who are allowing him no peace in regard to the matter 
by Parliamentary action. The Congress of Madras was a gathering of 
confirmed Indian Moderates, and yet it condemned with unmistakable emphasis 
not only the deportations but the entire policy of those measures of extra- 
ordinary rigour and stringency on which Lord Morley is laying so much stress 


June, Eng. cols. 


’ “Jn season and out of season. No doubt, we are all extremely sorry for the 


cult of the bomb, but we all feel that to characterise the situation in India even 
in December 1908 as a regumé of * knives, pistols and the like’ is a hyperbole, . 
and to consider that it is the deportations which have improved the situation 
is almost to be in a fool’s paradise. The facts are rather the other way. 
Lord Morley told his Oxford audience that it was wrong to suppose that the 
deportations were resorted to only on Police evidence. The vital question 
that cries for answer, however, is as to what was the non-Police testimony 
on which Government have aeted. Have they a spy-system like that of 
Russia? Do they act on private information given secretly ? ‘An affirmative 
answer to either of these queries would make us think worse of the Indian 
Government than we should on the basis that they were misled by our Police. 
‘Turning to another point we find Lord Morley declaring. that the deportees 
are treated in quite a different manner from that given to regularly condemned 
prisoners. But in the press so many letters have appeared complaining, on the 


strength of the testimony of those who have visited the deportees, of a positively 


harsh treatment to at least some of them. Why are not these allegations officially 
contradicted ? Lord Morley then persists in calling these obsolete Regulations 
of 1818 and subsequent years ‘ as good a law as any in our Statute book.’ No 


doubt, the Regulations were duly passed afd are so far valid. No one alleges that 
the deportations are illegal. But, to be sure, a law that is legally good may be 


morally very bad. If Lord Morley’s dictum about a basa law.’ be sound, 
even the law that in England allowed at one time Roman Catholics to: be 
robbed and killed and Puritans to be mutilated would have to be. pronounced 
as good and Lord Morley would have to give up completely his entire political 
creed!!! The worst feature of Lord Morley’s speech seems to us to lie in 
the fact that it almost obliterates the distinction between deportations 
without trial and imprisonment after a regular trial. The State may 
require “emergency powers’ and may claim the right to restrain the 
personal liberty of persons whom it may suspect to be likely to become 
centres of internal trouble. It must, however, be from the moral point of 
view never forgotten that the suspicion may be unfounded. No responsible 
agent of a civilised Government should, therefore, ever apply to deported 
persons epithets conveying the inuendo that they are regularly adjudged crimi- 
nals. And yet, Lord Morley uses in speaking of the Indian deportees the 


word ‘evil-doers.’ That is not only detention without trial but actual 


adjudgment as criminals of persons who never have had the opportunity of 
! > BP] 


even knowing the charges against them ! 


9. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale in his last Budget speech declared that 
Lords Minto and Morley had ‘saved India from chaos’ 
Fg vol Prakash (49), by announcing the Reforms, but Lord Morley seems 
: to have connected that expression with a justification 
of the deportations. We, however, do not think Lord Morley to be capable of 
using to his own purpose extracts from another person’s speech without 
reference to context, and believe that Reuter’s summary is responsible for the 
misrepresentation. What the well-wishers of the British Government want 
at present is not the immediate repeal of the Act of 1818; they want Govern- 
ment to place before them definite charges against those who have been 
deported under the Act without trial, so that Government themselves might 
be exonerated from blame. , 


*10. “The new Bill on deportations introduced by Mr. Mackarness has 
succeeded in shaking off the lethargy of the respon- 
Mahratte (3), 20th June. - 4414 officers in the eer and i Lord Morley, 
who abstained from speaking on Indian matters in the Press Conference, 
defending himself vigorously at Oxford against the vote of censure proposed 
by the Bill and scolding the Press Conference for not discussing Indian matters. 
Mr. Mackarness has caught Lord Morley in a fix........... Lord Morley is now 
making a fool of himself. If he can prove that the condition of India was 
incomparably worse than that of Ireland during the days of the Land League, 
then and then only he can face his opponents in the House with a clear 
conscience and a defensible case. In his speech at Oxford, he has attempted 
to prove that India in 1908 was worse than Ireland of tha Land League. 
wseeeeeee And what is the evidence to corroborate this assertion? For 
this evidence Lord Morley leans on the Honourable Mr. Gokhale.......... 
The Honourable Mr. Gokhale says by way of implication in open Council 
that the India of 1908 was a chaos, and what can poor Lord Morley do but sanc- 
tion the deportations and Press prosecutions ? This is the only logical posi- 
tion which Lord Morley can take in face of the vote of censure proposed by 
Mr. Mackarness. There is no way out of it but to rely on the silly word 
‘chaos’ inadvertently used by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale in one of his silly 
moods to applaud Lord Morley and Lord Minto to the skies. The Honour- 
able Mr. Gokhale in his Council speech did use the word ‘chaos’ in reference 
to the situation in India, and Lord Morley is perfectly within the boundary 
of good logic when he exploits the word ‘chaos’ to defend the despotic 
deportations. Now the vernacular organ of the ‘Servants of India Society ’ 
declares that the Honourable Mr. Gokhale is not willing to subscribe to the 
meaning given to his sentence. So the Honourable Mr. Gokhale wishes to 
beat a hasty retreat from the position which Lord Morley wants him to 
occupy. ‘The thing is this, Lord Morley has committed a grave mistake in 
shaping his policy on the words of a man who is neither a logical thinker nor 
an astute speaker. Silliness is harmless folly, and it adds grace to the happy 


yor blind Ac sens dhe in polities silliness. 

like . the Honourable Mr. Gokhale becomes a 

ands of shrewd Sai Gotaae who haye to grind their 

silly word  uttere _ open Council is now prolonging the 

imprisonment of the deportee Will the Honourable Mr. Gokhale now make a 

--e@lean — Pall his aay conversations which might have produced a false. 

pression on the minds of the authorities in India or England and which 

‘eonsequently might have led.to many acts of repression? Will Lord Morley 

‘pa lis ry list of all the acts of repression for the defence of which he has to 
‘look to. the utterances, private or public, of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale ee 


Bear ne Th. ‘Lord Morley at the Oxford Civil Service dinner said that India. 
Bie | . wasthe only Empire that the British had. The 
ee “Kdl (120), 18th June. British Empire includes many countries from self- 

governing colonies to Crown Colonies. It also boasts 
of.some protectorates. But it would be a meaningless phrase but for the 
presence of at least one dependency, and India supplies the want. There was. 

a time when people estimated their wealth by the number of slaves they 
‘possessed, May it be that Liord Morley had something akin to it in his. 

‘mind? The Colonies have an equal status along with Britain in the Empire. 
-India has no independent existence, and it is no wonder that her interests. 
are ignored. Lord Morley cannot realise the idea that Indians are fit to. 
‘enjoy the rights of swardjya. If India were granted swardjya, the present. 
autocratic form of Government would be puta stop to and the Empire would 

— exist only in name. Lord Morley also is stricken with the Empire 
a craze. But God has granted us strength enough to force the idea, that we: 
BS are competent to have swardjya, into the heads of Lord Morley, Lord Curzon 
and even thick-headed Kipling. 


12. “If Mr. Gokhale has advocated or approved of repression as appears. 
Rdshtramat (44), 16th from Reuter’s summary of Lord Morley’s Oxford. 
June, Eng. cols , speech, he stands condemned as a calumniator of the 
a ~ Nationalists and will receive his reward in due time. 
Meanwhile, apparently depending upon him Government are pursuing a policy 
which is fraught with grave mischief. Mr. Gokhale is too slender a reed for 
Lord Morley to rely upon. The confidence of the people is the surest and 
safest of foundations, and that can only be ootained by abandoning once and. 
for ever the weapons of political prosecutions, deportations and prohibitions. 
ie - The voice of the people is the voice of God. Let that voice be heard, and 
| England will know exactly where she is.. To live in a fool’s paradise is not 
ba an act of statesmanship. To create a lull and then stigmatise it as a danger 
and a warning is not fair to India. . Hither way she suffers. We, therefore, 
demand that the right of speech aad freedom of the press be restored to us. 
Violence in all form must, no doubt, be condemned and checked; but the 
advocates of violence will not be disarmed so long as Government persist in. 
the policy of repression. A generous policy will make violence impossible by 
removing the fuel that feeds the fire. It will morally paralyse them. We 
trust Government will seriously, impartially and unprejudicially reflect upon 
these matters and inaugurate a real policy of generous statesmanship which 
alone will save India from the chaos towards which she is swiftly drifting.” 
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*18. “They are at it again—our friends in the House of Commons— 
pets heckling the Ministers about the deportations. We 

; The deportations in the are constrained to say that they are doing a distinct. 
i” mee ra j disservice fo the deportees themselves by their too 
2 Eng. si z mm’ oft-repeated and over-enthusiastic efforts to procure 
their release. Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. Mackarness 

- and others again tackled Mr. Asquith on the 17th instant, and the reply given 
"by the latter ought to make them pause. Among other things, the Premier 

~ pal that by constantly calling into question the action of the Government,, 

they were simply ‘ postponing the date which they and the Government 

‘desired to hasten.’ This is explicit enough, and if our friends in the 

Yommons can take a hint, they ongns 4 to drop meckiing kot some time, at. 
— about the deportations,” 


17 


"14, “ Reuter cables that four prominent passive resisters, including 
Mothatiente Zon ‘the ‘pro- Mr. Gandhi, shortly sail for England as a Depu- 
sal. to send a deputa- tation to the Imperial Government.......... Several 
tion of Indians in South Deputations, led by prominent Englishmen like Lord 
Africa to the Imperial. Ampthill, have knocked before at the doors of the 
Government. Imperial Government, but nothing has been gained. 

Parst (33), 20th June, The present Deputation is going “to England under 
Eng. cols. more encouraging circumstances than its predecessors. 
All honest Englishmen are now convinced of the iniquity of the treatment 
meted out by the Colonists to our brethren in South Africa........... After the 
above was in print Reuter cabled the startling news that:three members of the 
proposed Deputation of Indians to the Imperial Government have been 
sentenced to three months’ hard labour for offences under the Registration 
Act. The telegram does not state who these three are and whether Mr. 
Gandhi is one of them. If he be, then it only means an additional chapter in 
the story of his martyrdom. But, in all conscience, what does all this mean ? 
Instead of improving one whit, matters are growing worse and worse—in fact 
they could not possibly be worse, the high ’ water-mark of persecution having 
already been reached.......... Could the Transvaal Government not have 
tolerated their presence on Attioun soil for just one week, but needs must 
unceremoniously clap them into jail under a law which is only a mere travesty 
of law? What does all this mean ?......... We wonder whether, after this, 
Lord Morley can conscientiously sit placidly and merely ask whether ‘ common 
citizenship is to be observed or whether relations between India and the 
Colonies should remain as at present.’ We are more grateful than we can say 
to Lord Morley for the great step forward he has taken in the matter of 
administrative reforms. But will not the latter lose, in the eyes of all India, 
half their value and all their grace so jong as we have absolutely no status in 
the other parts of the Empire? This is not a question of the sufferings of a 
handful of Indians. It is a question of principle, and the longer the Imperial 
Government procrastinate about it, the more difficult it will prove of 
solution.” 


19. We congratulate Mr. Gandhi on his decision to take up the question 
of the rights of the Indians in the Transvaal a stage 
Bombay Samdchar (62), further and place it before the members of Parlia- 
19th June. ment and the people of England with a view to 
securing from the responsible authorities in England 
a definition of their policy with regard to the Indians in the Transvaal. The 
persistence with which Mr. Gandhi and his supporters have stood to their guns 
in the prolonged contest is worthy of the highest admiration. Even if the 
efforts of the band of young patriots have not met with the success they 
deserved, yet it is no small gratification that the authorities in the Transvaal 
had to give way and make certain concessions to the Indians in the matter of 
registration. ‘Though this question was supposed to have rested there, the 
agitation for re-opening the whole question of the status of Indians in the 
Transvaal was strenuously carried on under the guidance of Mr. Gandhi, and 
as a result thereof we are to note that he has decided to go to England 
with a few leading supporters in the form of a deputation to place before the 
British nation the grievances his countrymen have in South Africa. We 
wish Mr. Gandhi and his friends all the success they deserve. In view of 
the importance attached to India by Lord Morley in his recent speech at 
Oxford there is every hope of Mr. Gandhi being successful on the present 
occasion. Up till now Lord Morley has never flagged in his zeal to keep his 
word and consequently there is much room for hope that His Lordship would 
strive his utmost to bring about some happy and satisfactory solution of this 
contested problem. ‘The deputation is about to leave Africa by the end of 
this month and before the time it reaches England it would be the duty of 
Indians to support the cause of their countrymen in South Africa by forward- 
ing a representative petition to Lord Morley on the subject and praying for a 
solution of the question. It is the duty of Indians to show that the matter 
concerns the entire people of India and does not affect a handful of His 
‘Majesty’s subjects. Such a course only would lead to some satisfactory 
solution in the matter. 
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of pausive resisters "in South Afries are ‘shortly to 
MR a Be BEBO S.A hi @ Imperial capital and wwe country....Reasons 
cage ere ts Whe Hap liven theimirtace. The British Parlia. 
ind, people ..& tment ates f ment will, wit 1é Nex ioe! weeks, ‘grant a charter 
batttony amare to ithe South A iilcan ‘States, and it is quite’ natural 
«that the leading Indians: there should seek to im- 
_ press the Imperial statesmen with the necessity of 
20K : ing such safe-guards for the protection of the 
ghts and liber os at the King’s Indian subjects as their position may 
arrant.......... ... Judging from past experience it may seem almost a forlorn 
task: to persuade the I perial statesmen to obtain for the poor Indians the 
vp vay need for their future protection against the tyranny of the 
whites. But all the same, one cannot condemn the attempt of the Indian 
leaders to help the Imperial statesmen to awaken to their sense of duty and 
to the danger to which they would be exposing the destinies of the British 
Empire by recklessly ignoring the rights of three hundred millions of its 
Indian citizens at the bidding of a handful of white colonists.......... It seems 
to us that the best remedy for the grievance lies in the hands of the Indians 
themselves; and since a Deputation from their countrymen in South Africa 
is: simultaneouly coming to ‘educate’ them here, we hope public leaders 
in this country will see that here at least their mission does not fail or prove 
abortive. Whatever the people’s differences in other matters, in regard to 
this question at least they stand united. It is not a matter which affects 
any particular class or creed.......... Indians have but to say that if England 
sacrifices them at the altar of colour prejudice, they in their turn mean to 
be at least self-respecting, and that, so far as the possession of England’s 
| outside dominions is concerned, not one Indian prince shall henceforth come 
_ forward to offer substance or service for their preservation against foreign 
invasion, that not one Indian soldier shall be henceforth found willingly 
eth. fighting the battles of the Empire.......... It has always seemed to us that 
a Indian princes have-not done by their countrymen in this matter the duty 
ae they owe them; and hope may be entertained that an opportunity will be 
now taken to ] impress upon them the need of making an effective representation 
to the Imperial Government on the subject.” 


ai St ee 


47. Had Sir Bampfylde Fuller acted and lived up to the sentiments 
expressed in his recent utterance while in India the 


— Sir Bampfylde Fuller's people at least would not have looked upon him 
: 9 ha the Colonial with feelings of hatred. Fortunately for him he has 


Saree : now found out some of the causes of the unrest. But 

rdte §=(25), 9 13th fae ta te Ok, f th band tw tal 
June; Bombay Samdchédr DOW 18 it that none of these were recognised by him 
(62),-15th June. when he was Lieutenant-Governor of East Bengal ? 
Perhaps the spirit of democracy in England has 
i sobered his bureaucratic tendencies. The pomp and the glamour of authority 
| had dazed him. Very likely he might have recognised some of the needs of 
| Indians, but never raised his little finger to satisfy even one ofthem. Indians 
have never asked for a republic. They want bare justice to be done to them 
in all matters where their interests clash with those of Kuropeans. It is 
too much for the self-respect of Indians to allow low-bred Europeans to ill-treat 
an with impunity. The subordinate officials follow the lead of high fune- 
tionaries and never hold the scales of justice even between Europeans and 
Indians. That is the chief cause of unrest prevailing in the land. There has 
yet been no change in this policy. Until this is effected, discontent and 
unrest will be the permanent difficulties in the way of Government. We 
congratulate Sir Bampfylde for giving utterance to such sentiments, but we 
shall never forgive him the guilt of committing grave errors while in office. 
[The Bombay Samdchdr writes :—Lord Curzon and Sir B. Fuller are posing 
again as friends of the Indians. Their utterances are enough to disillusion 
the Indians themselves. Sir Bampfylde approves of the appointment of the 
‘ Panic Mr. Sinha and cries down the Reform scheme. If Indians are 
found to be fit for the posts hitherto reseryed for Englishmen, it is absurd to 
8 iggest that they will not be fit to share the responsibility of Government. 
Unc er the garb of showing sympathy towards Indians it looks as if Sir 
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Bampfylde wishes to put difficulties in the way of Government when the 

Reform scheme will be put into operation. Lord Curzon has not the wisdom 

to realise that English history and the shifting scenes of world-politics have 
permanently impressed the Indians that their public life can hardly: be 

separated from the politics of the day. Western education has given rise to — 

a political awakening in India; and the hollow utterances of Lord Curzon will *. 
not at all smother the spirit that has come over the land.| | 


18. “If Muhammadans are to be given separate representation, then 
the Anglo-Indians too are claimants for separate 


may be safely entrusted with the defence of India, in so far as they can 
furnish numbers, and that in no small quantity, in case of any national call to 
arms. ‘They furnish most of the working force on the railways of India; 
and their co-operation will be needed in case of any foreign invasion. ae 
In any general out-break against Government we must suffer with our ee 
English compeers ; and in any new development, where the defence of the oe 
Empire is concerned, we are prepared to do and dare and die as many ee 
edid in the days of the ‘great Mutiny. Why should we not, therefore, also —— 
claim the right of direct representation in the Legislative Councils? . To ae 
remain indifferent to our claims, and to fai] to push them, will only prove | ee 
that we are politically purblind. We will be left out in the cold if we are not ie 
more alive than we are at present to our political rights. All the Anglo-Indian eS ae 
Associations should unite together. If they cannot unite in one great Central |, eee 
Association, let them at least affiliate closely one with the other, and by delega- a 
tion declare the will of the Anglo-Indian people. Leta central Body of Dele- uy 
gates meet as early as possible and decide on the question of representation | ae 
and many other questions of vital importance to Anglo-Indians.” Ba 


Anglo-Indians should representative power, for they certainly can lay 
claim separate representa- claim to the position of being much more politically | TR ala 
prise sng like the Muham- important than any of the conquered sections of the ee 
Anglo-Indian Empire people of India. They are the loyal descendants of i aa 
(1a), 12th June. the English who have died in laying the foundations ke | aa 
' of the Empire in India. They are a section which apieet, 
| 


19. “As the Queen’s Proclamation, confirming an earlier statute, 
throws open the public service to all competent i 
How the Queen's Pro- persons, irrespective of race and creed, it has been \! 
Soe is interpreted 45d why it should place an Englishman at a dis- nm 
7 hudion cakil - advantage if he is a better candidate than an Indian ie 
pectator (9), ; _ 
19th June. for a given post. This was the question which Lord | ar 
Lansdowns asked in connection with the appoint- a 
ment of an Indian member on the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Lord na. 
Curzon is reported to have opined in his speech as chairman at Sir Bampfylde am. 
Fuller’s recent lecture that a Native candidate is to be preferred only where . 
he happens to be as efficient as his English competitor. It was on this .. 
ground and on grounds of policy that he opposed the appointment of | 
Indians on the Executive Councils of the Viceroy and the Provincial 
Governors. This is not how the Queen’s Proclamation is understood by 
Indians. That Proclamation was not addressed to the people of England and 
India alike, in which case it might be supposed that public service in India 
is to be recruited from all parts of the Empire, irrespectively of race and 
creed. But the Proclamation was addressed to the people of India, and its  \ie 
obvious intention is that ‘so far as may be’ an Indian candidate is to be Te 
appointed, if he is competent, whether or not there are more competent Hq 
candidates available in other parts of the Empire. There may be reasons 
founded in policy—as the reservation ‘so far as may be’ indicates—why an 
English candidate should be preferred for a particular appointment, But ) 
apart from considerations of policy, the Indian is to be preferred if he is 
competent, though a better English candidate may be available. Efficiency 
is no doubt a great consideration, but it is not so important that the selection 


mith ae 


could be-made from candidates available in all parts of the Empire.” = ~ 
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are unwilling fo give up the power in their hands. In practical politics, the 
patriot in India believes that he represents the will of the nation,.and the 
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sila whic — , We conclude to-day Peicticns: one to be discussed. 
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ae ie, BORA, opinions though it, was likely to cause much 
0, iti June. “heart-burning in official quarters. The history. of 
-Treland affords many a lesson to both the rulers and 


Pee le as it proves that repression cannot put down the noble feeling of 


na onalism. — é rulers of a nation underst full well the political ideals 
of, their subjects, “while the latter in their tur 


do realise why Government. 


hoe 


anarchist thinks that by a successful outrage he has made a breach in the 
iron wall of the administrative citadel of the British. Similarly it would not. 
be strange if the Secretary of State thought that he had preserved the Empire 


by the enlargement of the Legislative Councils. The history of a. country is. 


made up of the deeds performed by its patriots inspired by the feeling that the 


little they do isfor thenation. A happy social condition is arequisite to enable 


the people to fight political battles, and Ireland has attained it by the grant of 
religious liberty and private ownership of land. Religious and social liberty, © 
equal political rights, educational facilities and independent means of existence 
equip the people to solve future political issues without in any way sacrificing 
their self-respect. When Ireland was poor and in a calamitous condition, it » 


demanded complete independence. But afterwards the people modified their 


dernands and asked for Home Rule. ‘T'wo parties have come into existence, 
since the Home Rule Bill of 1893 was thrown out, one headed by the Gaelic. 


‘American and the other by Sir Horace Plunkett. It lies with British 


statesmen to check or allow the first party to grow. The Home Rulers have 
to maintain their political agitation by keeping themselves alooffrom the advo-. 
cates of complete independence and active resistance. It is not possible that. 
the Irish people will be given an independent Parliament, but they will have 
soon some form or other of Home Rule. The national movement has proved. 
itself a great success in Ireland. The nation which lay on its death-bed sixty 
years ago is now out of danger and enjoying comparatively a happy life. 

Indians need not be despondent of their future if they avoid the mistakes of 
the Irish and follow them iff their good points. 


21. “ Whether you go to Bengal or Madras, Bombay or the Punjab, you 
hear the same sorry tale of injustice to the people 


Sending out only a few of the land. In the Central Provinces justice is 
justice-loving officials like weighed with such remarkable partiality that it will 


‘Sir Lawrence Jenkins ever remain as a permanent disfigurement of the 


will not succeed in per- history of British India. In the Madras Presidency 
— Pvcgytiar ye a Judge condemns boycott in a court of law and is 
India forthwith raised to the High Court Bench. The 
Rdshtramat (44), 18th Native States acting under British advice have not 
June, Eng. cols. been all of them free from this wave of injustice and 
cruelty, and in some well known cases British officers 

have tried to persecute people distasteful to themselves under the convenient. 
cloak of the States. In Bengal justice had become almost blind, and the 
police under Government protection were following the shameful 7éle of extort- 
ing confessions from fancied criminals by the most brutal methods imaginable. 
The inhuman conduct of the police had reached its climax, and the ill feeling 
among the people was fast growing. It became absolutely necessary to 
pacify the people. Sir Lawrence came at this juncture with an even mind 
and bent perhaps on keeping it as such. By afew impartial and well balanced 
judgments he created a lull in the public feeling. But what can one Sir: 
Laetesbe do? After ali it is only a temporary lull, and will attract attention 
nly for the time. But it will never create a permanent condition of peace- 
fulness, quiet and confidence. What oan Sir Lawrence do when the whole. 
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country is full-of the effervescence resulting from injustice and vengefulness— 
the certain effect of the vicious system that obtains in India? It is the 
bureaucratic caste that is at the root of the evil, and it is the tyranny of this 
caste which comes in the way of even-handed justice being administered in 
the country. The man-on-the-spot theory renders even the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State in a manner helpless. The Secretary of State may send a 
Judge or two of an impartial frame of mind and people will thank him for. it, 
but that is no end of the evil. Itis trying to remove a constitutional disease 
by means of a local remedy. It may create a soothing sensation for the time, 
but the disease will remain. Lord Morley’s action in sending Sir Lawrence to 
India is of this type. His other measures also bear out our remarks. He will 
give us an impartial and justice-loving Judge now and then, but will keep the 
rotten system intact. He will give us afew seats in the Council, but will give the 
place of importance to the man on the spot. He will make a show of justice, 
but will deport men without trial and persistently refuse to mention the reason 
thereof. He wants to maintain the machinery, but will graciously give us a 
tolerably good manager at times. He will condemn the partition of Bengal 
as a deplorable step, but will callously stick to it as a settled fact. In fact 
to maintain what is miscalled the prestige of the British bureaucracy in India 
he will stop short of no measure, however unkind, however unjust, however 
autocratic and however despotic.”’ 


22. “Public meetings are prohibited in Bombay for a week by 
the fiat of the Police 1 me eg So grave a 

mare . step could scarcely be taken by that officer without 
siadtaes aaa Bd i - the sanction of the Government. If such a manifestly 
produce bitterness in the mad act meets with their approbation, we are entitled 
minds of the people. to know what is the justification for the order. What 
Rdshtramat (44), 16th are the specific circumstances obtaining in Bombay 
June, Eng. cols. to make meetings between the 13th and 20th a 
source of danger to the public peace? There area 

few of us who are still anxious that Government should not pursue the path 
that Jeads to perdition. The majority have abandoned all hope of improve- 
ment in the present state of Anglo-Indian temperament. Time was when 
the right of public meeting was regarded as one of the chief blessings 
of British rule and the great foundation of Indian loyalty. Then, what 
is the meaning of this stopping of public meetings? The meaning is that the 
Nationalist clarion must be stilled in order that the gentle bleating of the 
Moderate lamb may be heard to advantage. ‘This is creating a desolation and 
calling it peace. We do not believe that the cause or influence of the Mode- 
rates will be promoted by artificial aids of this description. On the contrary, 
it is calculated to injure the Moderates far more effectually that the Nationa- 
lists. It is, therefore, unwise and unjust to molest the Nationalists by 
police prohibitions. The men who admittedly have the courage of their 
conviction are not likely to be intimidated into abject acquiescence by such 


methods. Like the Bhil they will soon cease to complain, but only remember - 


the wrong and its bitterness. But is this a wise policy? It swits a section 
of the British bureaucracy to create a hush, call it a calm, and then palm it 
off as a sample of the success of the policy of coercion cum conciliation. 
They know ‘this is no calm before the storm. They can, therefore, 
contemplate it with composure and complacency “so long as_ they 
feel certain that this is no calm of which Rousseau spoke. ‘The silence 
of the people’, said he, ‘is a warning ta the kings.’ Tnat silence they 
dread. Foolish men! They little know that this policy of prohibition of 
public meetings is likely to cause the very calm which they dread. 
But fortunately the present hush is not that silence of the people which is 
warning to the kings. The present hush is the product of British manufacture 
specially prepared for home consumption for the purpose of prolonging the 
policy of coercion cum conciliation. But imprisonment of editors, deporta- 
tions of leaders and prohibition of public meetings—are these the weapons 
with which Englishmen desire to silence the voice of the people? This is 
impossible. That voice will not be heard on the public platform, but it wil] 
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Ae ek came “8 nce the ‘igaration of he lewodboabi, boycott cau other 
SM ah eink SEW dipks (3h eo ‘movements, Government have created an army 
a er ed \seanse of of secret spies to keep themselves informed about 
NES isaffection: amongst. ‘the | woe: matters. ° This : ng. y depp is recruited 
ii hh ag om’ men of all ranks. the. various: classes 

, Rdshiramat a, 16th ‘of spies, those belonging'to the class of well-to-do 

“ee “people find but a few victims, but the case of the spies 

ibelbnging to Wwe classes is different. These men, fearing that their emolu- 

ments would be stoppéd' unless they caught some game every day, stoop 

+o base, cruel’ and dishonest methods. Moreover, as they are generally 

‘drawn from the scum of society, they do not scruple to gratify private revenge. 

In this manner, these spies are a source of great trouble to the common people. 

The Midnapur case has shown how these wicked people harass innocent men. 

Government, or at any rate some officials, may perhaps think that they derive 

some advantage in the shape of information from these people, but on the 

: ‘whole, the advantage thus gained is less than the loss caused. It is these 

secret spies who produce disaffection towards Government, contempt for the 

officials, ‘and distrust-and disregard of the administration in the minds of the 
common people. 
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24, The Shri Shivdji Vijaya publishes a number of verses contributed by 
Krishnanath Bindu, Upadhye, of which the ilion. 
Who are the real jing is a summary :—There is no need of a garland 


1 devotees of the mother of fragrant flowers for worshipping the mother. 
es eT Bhindi Vijaya il 48). Noble-minded persons like Mr. Tilak and the Babus, 
ee 11th June. ~~ ~"* who make strenuous efforts for her sake; are really her 


devotees. Aliens give her much trouble and gain 
EE their object by plundering her. Those who endeavour to effect her liberation 
We are arrested and kept in confinement. Many are fined and many put to 
nee death. If the Extremists call these acts unjust, they are persecuted. In 
te ~ °° spite of such obstruction, the Extremists do not give way. 


25. “India suffers in many respects because of the abysmal ignorance 
Ld of English statesmen, whose knowledge of India and 
He + Alleged ignorance of jts administration is generally as defective as it is 
pngieh statesmen 10 often of an amazing character. In the house of 
nee PROWETE. Commons, only the other day, Mr. Balfour in discus- 
y Vartaman (86), 

14th June, Eng. cols. sing the Finance Bill described the Budget as incon- 

¥ sistent with common financial honesty, and generally 

asserted that he was confident that they would live to regret the abuse of 
that admirable financial weapon, the income-tax........... Mr. Balfour had the 
audacity to inform the House that high authorities told him that one of the 
results of this kind of legislation would be the growing up.of formidable rivals 

in India in staple industries as there was no income-tax there. Mr. Balfour 

as the whilom Prime Minister of England should have known the common 
fact that India is not only saddled with what is described in this country as 
the ‘obnoxious income-tax,’ but there is also the excise duty handicapping 
the staple industry of India.......... We would: like to know who are the 
‘high authorities’ referred to by Mr. Balfour. These ‘high authorities’ 
ee must be as ignorant of the administration of India, her income-tax and 
Orbit her excise duty, as Mr. Balfour has proved himself to be........,. Mr. Asquith, 
is the-Prime Minister and Mr. Lloyd-George, who took part ‘in the debate, 
should have contradicted Mr. Balfour’s statement, but they were perhaps 

more ignorant. of the facts than Mr. Balfour.” 
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26; ‘The: Bhdrat. Tidats: discusses in 4 contributed article. the. pay i 
inte : . brought about the Indian Mutiny of. 1857.:-— 

we caused the Indian, ‘authority of Mr. Forrest it can be safely Ant 

, Bhdra f Tin in (608), for -that:the British officials. of the time hurt the religious 
Jany. eo OUTE >. susceptibilities of Hindus and. Muhammadans and 
| Gi exasperated them so much as to lead them to resort 
-to' force.. Other causes are brought forward by various writers to explain 
away the rising, but the chief cause has not yet been boldly. published by all 
writers. The Hindus as a rule are very mild; only when they. found their 
religion in danger they took up arms. It can never be believed that. the 
‘Hindus take to war for its own sake. ‘They are a deeply religious people 
and have drunk deep at the fountain of divine knowledge. It is absurd 
to believe that such a race could wield deadly weapons except under grave 
provocation. The servants of the. East India Company never tried to study 
the ways and habits of the Hindus, and as a result they caused the massacre 
of hundreds of men, women and children. These. thoughtless servants of 
the Company are after all responsible for the Mutiny. 


27. “Asa result of the strictures passed by the Calcutta High Court on 
; _ the conduct of the police in the Midnapur Bomb 
ie deportations in (Cage, there is to be an inquiry into the responsibility 
the light of recent dis- oF the officers concerned for the facts which have 
closures of police methods. . 
Indian Spectator (5), Come to light. The matter does not end there. 
12th June. Government have not anly undertaken prosecutions 
in Bengal, they have deported several persons 
‘without trial on information received from undisclosed sources regarding their 
secret machinations against the peace of the country. The misdemeanours 
_with which the police are charged in Bengal are common enough all over 
India. The Midnapur case is not the first instance in which a High Court 
has animadverted on the conduct of the police, nor will it be the last one. 
But. what effect has it had on the policy of Government generally ?......... 
Was it not on the strength of the information supplied by the police regarding 
secret societies and conspiracies that Government deported certain prominent 
leaders? It was stated in Parliament afew days ago that Government had 
also other sources of information. If the police are not the most reliable 
source of information which Government possess as to the state of crime or 
criminal intentions in the country, what is the good of such police? That 
there were unlawful societies, declared to be such by the Governor-General, is 
a matter of common notoriety. And somehow or other the deportations have 
been followed by a period of comparative tranqnillity. But this might be an 
accident. With the collapse of the theory of a huge conspiracy, one cannot 
easily avoid the suspicion that the police have indulged in too much exaggera- 
tion and Government have been led to place too great reliance on it.” 


28. The non-official members of the Council were for the first time 
this year afforded an opportunity of assisting Govern- 
Comments on some of ment in framing the Provincial Budget. This is 

the points raised by the  ynique occurrence in the history of this Presi- 
Bombay Financial State- Gency, and the public had expressed their grateful- 
ment for 1909-10. 
~ Bombay Samdchdr (62), T&8S to His Excellency for the concession, but it 
19th June. is to be regretted that tha efforts of the popular 
representatives have not been very fruitful. Many 
of their practical suggestions were approved by the local Government, but 
owing to strong pressure from the Supreme Government for a policy of 
retrenchment they could not be included in the budget. The Bombay 
Government regret this and add that the orders of the Government of India 
are, however, final. This is really deplorable, but there is no help for it. 
The great deficit in the Imperial Budget had naturally caused grave 
apprehensions of strong pressure being brought to bear upon local adminis- 
trations for a curtailment of their expenses and the apprehensions have 
been realised. Unless the existing system of Provincial Contracts is 
thoroughly overhauled and the local Governments are made independent 
to a certain extent of the Imperial Government in the matter of raising 
their revenues, there is no likelihood of any good accruing from the 
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bat ‘Merk? oan be no. icaereonens so long as the 
“OL allo ating “revenues: to’ provincial: administrations rests with 
leuti » f G jovernment. ' But ‘the: new’ atrangement is not. wholly 
s. If the ‘non-official representatives in. Provincial Councils take 
| 8e@ their proposals adopted before the Budget. goes before the 
- ‘Tmper He Bey there is some hope of their recommendations passing 
throt oY ‘that Council also if they receive adequate support there. If 
the Imperial Council adopts them, the Government of India would have 
to’ think twice. before disallowing them. It is hoped the | non-official 
members would take care to see that under the India Councils Act the 
rovision for an early consideration of their Budget is made. It is also 
web that the increased privileges conceded:to non-official members would 
further be availed of successfully by them and care is taken to introduce 
Bills in Council limiting the proceeds of certain taxes to be applied to fixed 
purposes and to no other. If this is done, the non-official members 
te would not have the disappointment of seeing the most vital questions shelved 
> from year to year by Government for want of funds. In this connection the 
r question of establishing primary schools may be cited. Government had 
decided to increase the number of such schools by 1,650, but owing to want 
of funds they propose during the present financial year to open only 60 new 
schools. This is in no way creditable to the authorities, and hence we appeal 
to the Indian members of Council to proceed in the direction we have 
indicated above. 
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29. “Few will have any difficulty in responding heartily to the appeal 

: with which the Bombay Government's resolution 
oo Essences | 4 ma on the development of this city closes. The questions 
divdicpeaath of Bounber © raised gave rise to a wide variety of opinion. The 
= Indian Spectator (5), Conflicting opinions, as one at once feels while 
fe 19th June. reading the Resolution, have been weighed by a 
i master mind, free from bias and working its way 
- straight to the main objects to be attained, without needless injury to any 

» .. Interests ; and we expect all objections will be readily waived. ‘The questions 
considered fall under two divisions—the provision of residential areas, and 

the improvement of communications. Though Government would not reserve 

areas for any Class of society by artificial barriers, there. is a tendency for the 
richer, the middle and the poorer classes to prefer more or less distinct 
quarters ; and areas have to be provided where they ‘are likely to be appre- 

ciated most by the classes concerned. Government, if we understand them 
correctly, disclaim any intention of denying the use of any part of the island 

to any class by arbitrary restrictions: they recognise the inevitable result 
which may be expected from competition and considerations of convenience, 

. and wish to provide for such a result. Government have come to the conclu- 
ae sion that the reclamation of Back Bay is both necessary and feasible. Doubts 
a were popularly entertained on the feasibility of the scheme, but on a question 
of this kind, when Sir George Clarke’s Government arrives at a conclusion, 
the objections may well be waived. While we have interpreted the 
Government Resolution to mean that the reclaimed land in Back Bay will 
not be reserved for any class, but will be practically occupied by the wealthy 
in competition with the middle classes, we are not quite sure how future 
Governments will interpret it. The middle classes cannot afford to live 
in isolated bungalows: they will live in chawls where the rents are high. 
If it proves more paying to a landlord or to the Municipality to have a 
bungalow in ‘a particular place than to have a chawl, the result of the com- 
\ ‘petition will’ naturally be in favour of the wealthy. But if a chawl should 
8 ‘Hay bets . j won in erection on the reclaimed land be go because 
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the resolution does not seem to bi sufficiently explicit for: us to know how 


future Governments will’ interpret it. Perhaps the spokesmen of the middle 
classes will get the doubt cleared. The erection of the chawls for the poor 
and the reclamation of the Bay for the rich will cost large sums of money, 
and the most practical part of the resolu tion is that in which Government 
hope to provide the sinews of the peletnes Calcutta got liberal donations 
from the Government of India: why should not Bombay? We almost 


imagine some one starting a rumour that Sir Gory Clarke did get a ‘promise 
at Simla to that effect.” 


| te The Government Resolution on the future development of Bom- 

7 bay affords ample food for reflection and for com- 

Indu Prakdsh (42), ment, both friendly and adverse, and the very nature 
18th June, Eng. cols. ~ of the various problems is such that even on ques- 
tions on which Government have arrived at 

definite decisions, various details have yet to be worked out which are sure 
to give rise to a good deal of difference of views. We are, however, glad to 
be able to congratulate Government on the spirit of respect for public opinicn, 
due regard for comfort and convenience of all sections of the public, and the 
strong saving practical good sense, which pervade the whole document, for all of 
which as well as for his sustained personal interest in the subject we have to be 
erateful to Sir George Clarke. We will content ourselves to-day with noting only 
afew points. And first of-all, we have to give expression to the immense satis- 
faction with which the vast majority of the public will receive the Government 
decision in knocking on the head, let us hope finally, the absurd proposal to cut 
off the B. B. & C. 1. Railway line from Grant Road southward. The fact 
that the daily traffic on this part of the line amounts to the vast total of 
39,666 ought to be a conclusive argument with all sane epicure and exclusive 
faddists who would sacrifice the conveniences of the masses for the benefit 
of the few over-fastidious rich and the fashionable......... Government decide 
in favour of retaining the whole line and of converting the Colaba Station into 
the final Terminus and the principal station of the line. Opinion will widely 
differ on the necessity of retaining the section from Colaba to Church Gate and. 
much more so on that of converting Colaba into the railway’s chief station. The 
demand for land at Colaba and in its vicinity is very great, and the extension 
into a second Victoria Terminus, with evergrowing monster side yards and 
sheds, of the Colaba station, is clearly inconsistent with the removaFof the 
Cotton Green and the development of the Improvement Trust estates on that 
side. One would think that Grant Road is the best station for expansion 
and that the Colaba-Church Gate line should remain exclusively for local traffic, 
so that a large Station at Colaba should be unnecessary. Government very 
wisely veto the proposal to bring all through trains traffic of the G.I. P. 
as well the B. B. & C. I. Railways to the Victoria Terminus. One of the 
main problems that Government had to solve was to fix the manner in which 
a definite policy could be laid down for providing an adequate and suitable 
area for the rich and the aristocratic classes. They veto the fantastic 
and extravagantly expensive project to utilise Trombay for the pur- 
pose and public opinion will fully endorse their judgment. So also with 
their approval of the proposal to remove that permanent nuisance, the Love 
Grove Pumping station, which has caused a fine strip of our Western 
foreshore to remain an abandoned waste. They, however, approve of 
reclamations on the Back Bay and propose that a large scheme for the purpose 
should be prepared, and presumably entrusted to a new body, the Improve- 
ment Trust being asked to give up all rights of reclamations at present 
vested in it in that quarter. It is this project which will evoke the greatest 
opposition. Extensive reclamations in the Back Bay would mean an unmiti- 
gated calamity of a double kind, firstly they would shut up the free in-flow of 
uncontaminated sea-breezes into the heart of the city, and secondly, they would 
mar the esthetics of the fine sweeping curve of the sea which delights the eye 
as much of the persons approaching Bombay from the sea as of the crowds that 
go for their evening constitutional to the shore. Carry this natural health 
resort further westwards and you inconvenience the people. We hope that the 
profits Government will make by these reclamations have not unduly influenced 
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orli--which, together with e- In provement Trast’s newly ceilspel: and 
Ha ndis} sposed-of - builc ling: sito: at Chowpatty, not to mention those at 
. -Apripada, are. erg enough to satisfy for years to come all reasonable 
- demands in this respect. Removal of the Colaba-to-Church Gate section 
poe ee a B. 'B. & ©. I. Railway would make available a large additional area 
— .  ofavery attractive type. Government consider that the removal of the 
eve Grove Pumpitg station would ‘take time and that for meeting 
immediate requirements, Back Bay reclamations- are urgently necessary. 
We doubt the validity of either contention. The Corporation has already 
‘pledged itself to the removal of the Love Grove station. It has resources 
enough to take immediate action. We wish our civic fathers to be prompt 
In the matter. They would earn the gratitude of the public if by removing 
the Pumping station and creating fine building sites all along the foreshore 
from Mahilaxmi to Worli, they effectively put off or at least materially 
abridge the Government programme of extensive reclamations in the Back 
Bay. And if these reclamations are to come on, let us hope that .Govern- 
ment will at least so regulate them ais to interfere as little as possible with 
the free ingress of the fresh sea-breeze through all the arteries running West 
‘to Hast and with the charm and beauty of the graceful curve from Colaba 
point to Government House.” 


81, The question of the development of Bombay has been agitating 

Lae the minds of many public bodies for some time past. 

Pinang greg sit At one stage costly proposals were made more with 

Tits (36), 17th Pane a view to satisfying the esthetic sense of a class of 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar ) people than supplying the real wants of the ‘city’s 

18th Jone.’ ’ teeming population. It is after all a happy circum- 

: : stance that under the sympathetic guidance of 

Sir George Clarke the question after passing through many vicissitudes has 

been finally decided. The resolution issued on the subject bears testimony 

to the services rendered by His Excellency personally to the city, and there 

ig no doubt that it will be appreciated by all classes of people. Congratu- 

lations are due to His Excellency and his Government on the tactfulness 

ae they have displayed in the handling of the various schemes of improvement. 
‘The public of Bombay have been gratified more at the disallowing of 

some of the schemes by His Excellency than at his sanction of 

others. He has appreciated the justice of the arguments advanced by 

the people and has accordingly declined to sanction the excision of 

the B. B. & C.I1. Railway line south of Grant Road station and has 

decided to shelve for the present the questions connected with the develop- 

ment of Trombay, the erection of over-head railways and the construction of 

a motor-parade and motor-ride. Confining our attention, therefore, to the 

schemes recommended for adoption by Government, the first that arrests our 

attention is that relating to the construction of chawls for the working classes 

in the vicinity of the docks, factories and workshops. In this connection it is 
gratifying to note that Government are prepared to make it convenient for 

the Trust-to undertake the task, and to provide funds therefor. ‘The pro- 

longed complaints against the inadequate working of the City Improvement 

rust have now found a supporter in His Excellency who has not only 

expressed his disapproval of the Trust’s metliods in this direction, but provided 

eh the ways and means whereby the Trust may be able to carry out the sugges- 
fey tions at an accelerated pace. This part of the Resolution is highly important, 

Bec. ke and we trust that just as His Excellency has tried to gratify popular feelings 

by acknowledging Government responsibility in the matter, he would strive his 
utmost to see that the policy he has laid down at present is translated into 

acticn before he hands over the reins of office to his successor. The next 
: important subject‘is the provision of residential quarters for wealthy classes, 
_  .@nd the way in which it is proposed to make it is the least objectionable. If 

eo after providing accommodation for Poder classes Government undertake to 
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prosecute an adequate scheme for reclamation in Bombay with a view 
to finding building sites for wealthier classes, there could be nothing 
objectionable in the action of Government. On the whole the. present 
scheme of development has come as a relief to the people inasmuch 
as it not only aims at safe-guarding their interests but takes into 
consideration the justice of their demands. For this we cannot adequately 
thank .His Excellency, as in the solution of this. much debated problem 
he has endeavoured always to stand by the people. [The Sdnj Vartaman 
disapproves of the reclamation scheme which it regards as costly and 
unnecessary ; for in its opinion there is ample accommodation for the 
wealthier classes on the Pedder Road, Malabar Hill, Colaba reclamation 
and other places. It further remarks that this cry for more accommodation 
is heard from the Anglo-Indian community the members of which find it dis- 
tasteful to live in the neighbourhood of Indians. The paper observes that 
for such a small community there is no necessity on the part of Government 
to undertake an enormously costly scheme calculated to be injurious in more fee 
respects than one to the life of the inner part of the city. The Akhbdr-e- DP hitees 
Souddgar writes appreciatively of the scheme of development and congratu- _ He) 
lates His Excellency on evincing such keen sympathy for, and interest in, the 
welfare of the middle classes of the city’s population.| 


*32. “The scheme embodied in the resolution owes not a little for its 
ean success to the laudable solicitude which His Excel- 
J Rast Goftar (35), 20th jJeney Sir George Clarke has invariably shown to ee 
June, Eng. cols.; Parse “shia ee ; ae ¢ 
(23), 20th June, Eng. cols. consult popular opinion. It is indebted likewise :  * 
to his experience and knowledge as a Civil Engineer, hy 
which he brought to bear as much on the skeleton sketch which he laid 
before representative bodies for their opinions, as on the ultimate decision to 
which he has arrived after these were forthcoming. The Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust has failed to satisfy the anticipations that were formed of its 
future achievements when the Government of Lord Sandhurst brought it into 
existence. It was meant to take up construction of sanitary chawls for the 
poor as its first duty. But in its efforts to raise the sinews of war, the 
original object was lost sight of, and out of the estimated sum of 75 lakhs 
which it was expected to spend in this direction, during the first ten years of its 
existence, it has devoted only ari eighth portion thereof to the same purpose. 
Government have, therefore, decided to take upon themselves'a part of the 
work which is the legitimate duty of the Trust. The question of residential 
accommodation divides itself into three portions, identical with the three great 
divisions of society into the upper, lower and middle classes. For the accom- 
modation of the rich four schemes were suggested—the utilisation of Trombay, 
Mahim Woods and Worl and the reclamation of Back Bay. While writing 
on this subject we lately expressed ourselves against the first and the last 
scheme. Our objection to the reclamation was based on the inability of the 
Trust to undertake any wide and extensive scheme of this character. But 
Government have decided to take the scheme of reclamation into their own 
hands, and the Trust may now devote undivided attention to the construction of 
chawls, to which Government promises to furnish legislative and other assis- 
tance. The scheme for the conversion of Mahim wodds has been abandoned 
in resporse to the protest of the owners and residents of the oarts. So Gov- 
ernment intends utilising the Back Bay foreshore, at any rate south of the 
Wodehouse Bridge for the present, and the areas between Worli and Maha- 
luxmi. The removal of the Love Grove Station from the latter locality to the 
north-east of Sion raises a thorny question on its financial side on which the 
Government resolution is silent. The poorer classes of mill labourers and 
operatives will be accommodated with houses in the vicinity of their scene of 
labour, with the natural sequel that the. middle-class people will have to shift 
northwards to the suburbs. With the increasing population of Salsette, there 
will be an increased demand for facilities of speedy communication between 
the Fort and the outskirt stations. Similarly, the conversion of the sites occu- 
pied by the Cotton Green into residential areas, and the reclamation of Back | 
Bay would necessitate like facilities of communication between the Fort and 
Colaba, Government have, therefore, decided that the line of Railway 
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. ; 38. " “ Ais Excellency’ s words of praise for the work of the Deccan 
Education Society were fully appreciative of the 

His scarlet the Gov- stirling work of that body. This institution is the 
ernor of Bombay’s speech only one of its kind in the Presidency and stands. 


at the opening ceremony Le ‘ 
of: the. New Bingtsh. 2° living embodiment’ of devoted, earnest and 


self-sacrificing patriotism. Appreciation of its work: 
sa sya (11), by His Excellency will give a quietus to the ill-. 
16th June. - advised fulminations of some men against its. 


work and against the noble organisers who devoted 
their life-time to make the institution a success. Thus the Honourable. 
Mr. Justice Chandavarkar in an article he contributed some time back to the 
Temes of India called the late Mr. Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar, one of the 
organisers of the Deccan Education Society, than whom no better educationist,. 
no more sincere and earnest worker Bombay has yet produced, as ‘the 
founder of the cult which both by precept and example preached so-called 
independence of spirit to young men and ridiculed notions of reverence on 
their part towards their elders.’ We were also told then that ‘one part. 
of the message of that school was a protest against the subjection of young 
men in schools and colleges to discipline and their training in ideas of order 
and obedience.’ We pointed out then that such a statement was nothing less 
than libellous of students who have held their own in University examinations 
against severe competition, who have evoked admiration from all for their 
studious bearing and noble conduct and who have won prizes and medals of 


the highest merit, and that Mr. Chandavarkar committed the usual official 


fallacy of confounding independence with rowdiuess and indiscipline. We are 
glad to see that His Excellency has endorsed all that was said in favour of 
the Society and silenced all adverse criticisra.” 


84. Atthe opening ceremony of the newly erected building for the 
se New English School, Poona, His Excellency Sir 

Bombay Samachar (62), George Clarke made a very sympathetic speech 
pe oh —_ fvdoe worthy of a true advocate of education, and ap- 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 14th Praised the work of the Deccan Education Society at. 
June. a very high value. The most useful and beneficent: 
work that has been performed by the Society from a 

very modest beginning was well worth the high encomium passed by 
His Excellency, and is a standing monument of what a band of enthusiastic. 
workers are able to accomplish in the field of education. Sir George 
Clarke does not take rank with those who view with alarm the cheapen-. 
ing of education in India and so, unlike Lord Curzon, he expressed 
satisfaction at the working of the Deccan Education Society’ s ‘ institutions. 
which provide cheap education at all stages and have proved by the 
successes they have obtained that they can well hold their own not only 
under the test of examinations but in tke field of sports.’ In echoing 
the sentiments expressed by Principal Paranjpe on the need of imparting 
scientific and moral instructions in Indian schools His Excellency referred to 
the recent orders issued by Government against the participation of students. 
in political movements, and disapproved of any endeavour to tempt young 
minds into the fold of criminal societies. The fact that after some corres- 


_pondence the council of the Scciety was allowed by Government freedom 


of action in the matter of carrying out these orders, reflects no small 
credit on the Society, and Mr. Paranjpe did a wise thing in thanking 
fea Excellency for the concessions.» This shows. that liberal-minded 

tesmen not only have confidence in honest popular institutions but. 


always endeavour to encourage them in the discharge of their functions. 


. | f 
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[The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—Though itis impossible to agree with al that’ 


has.fallen from the lips of ‘Sir George Clarke we- sincerely declare that His 


Excellency’s views on the subject of the spread and encouragement of education: 
are a standing proof of his sympathy for the people under his charge. His » 


Excellency’s views, however, on the subject of scientific education are hardly 
such as. to receive support from all quarters. Though scientific training 
is necessary for young Indians in .these-days of industrial development, 
we cannot hold with His Excellency that its absence is the cause of 
the general absence of scientific methods of forming conclusions, of 
searching for causes and of weighing facts and figures. We are inclined to 


believe that His Excellency’s remarks have been more or less aimed at plat- 


form speakers and the Press whom His‘Excellency charges. with forming 
conclusions on unscientific methods. There is no warrant for such a sweeping 
assertion and His Excellency was not justified in venturing upon it. The 
Jam-e-Jamshed writes appreciatively of Sir George Clarke’s desire to divorce 


students from politics and appeals to them to profit by the remarks of His 


Excellency. | | 
80. In the course of his speech at the opening of the newly erected building 
ens Pe 5 ite, the Governor remarked that.if Nana Fadnavis were 
16th June. ’ living at the present day he would have been glad. 
at the establishment of an institution for imparting 


English education in his palace. We think that injustice has been done to 
Nana in this matter, for he would never have felt pleasure at the idea of an 


English School being opened by an English Governor at Poona. Nay, it is. 


rather doubtful if the English would ever have attained supremacy at Poona. 
if Nana had been living at the present day. [The Hindu Punch writes :— 
However the report read by the Secretary of the Deccan Education Society 
might gloss over the matter, itis a well-known fact that the New English 
School is going down in the estimation of the people, and deteriorating in 
efficiency. ‘he managers are trying to wean the students from politics and 
that is the secret of the kindness that is being shown to the school by the 
Governor. This Upas tree is apparently yet going to remain alive for 
some time. Some of His Excellency the Governor’s references to Nana. 
Fadnavis at the opening ceremony are indeed offensive. He ought not to have 
spoken about him at all. Similarly, Dr. Bhandarkar might as well not have 
lauded British rule to the skies as he did on the occasion. We know that the 
English are ruling us and we accept their rule. But it was improper on 
the part of the Doctor to have declared that our everything depends upon the 
permanence of that rule, for India had progressed in all directions even before 
the advent of the British. Moreover, the permanency of the English rule 
does not lie with that gentleman, but in the hands of God. Then why this 
officiousness on the part of the Doctor ?] 


36. Commenting on the judgment in the Nasik sedition case, the 


_ Ortental Review writes :—“ It is surely preposterous 

Comments on the Nasik that a man writing about the times of Shivaji cannot 
sedition al 11). Sing praises of liberty and cannot say that itis not 
aa te eview (11), obtainable without war. It is\after all a historical 
statement and need not be misinterpreted to show that 

the writer intended anything against the Government. At this rate a man 
will have to be prosecuted for the tales of Rajput and Mahratta chivalry. The 
judgment itself contains many statements which show that the accused ought 


not to have been convicted, or if convicted, dealt with lightly. In the first place 


‘it says ‘it would be unfair to hold the accused responsible for events which 


might have followed from his poems and which in fact follow, but which are 
not shown to have followed from his poems.’ ‘That an insignificant book hav- 
ing admittedly a small circulation has excited rebellious feelings among 
the people against His Majesty the King-Emperor can only be conceived by 
the imaginative brains of the Executive and Judicial officers of Govern- 
ment. Mr. Kennedy confesses that ‘there has asa matter of fact been no 
rebellion, and no attempt at a rebellion and that there have not even been in 
this part of India any successful assassinations or preparations to assassinate.” 
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sill more important ac dmist ‘ on siwhiesif: ‘Kennedy « says that ‘for all 
BB we wee he. effects 0 of this publication have been nil.’ The. conduct‘of 
5 ad ‘also is inquire inte in cases of sedition, but’ even with regard to 
ment informs us that: the: prosecution has addressed no evidence. 
af is : i ‘any, ‘the-accused tookin politico-religious . agitation (of 
- which there is no lack in this Presidency) previous or during the publication of 
ae t hese’ poems’. Mr. Kennedy goes as far back as 1693 to quote judicial 
 guthor Aise in ‘favour of considering as relevant dccuments found in the house’ 
oe of the accused (some of which were alleged to be placed there by the police).. 
 ) After all these aforementioned statements in’ the judgment one would expect 
thatthe punishment would be ‘proportionately light. But Mr. Kennedy has — 
inflicted the terrible sentence of transportation for life where a Judge like 
Mr. Kershasp would have rested satisfied with giving simple imprisonment for 
a short term. The punishment is simply shocking, and we hope that the Exe- 
cutive will not fail to reduce it, looking to the justice of the case. Such 
prosecutions and such sentences bring into prominence writings and books 
which have no appreciable influence “and would have lain in comfortable 
obscurity but for these prosecutions.’ 
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87. It is doubtless a fact that where a vast population is ruled by a hand: 
Hindu Panch (116) ful of men, resort to infernal machines by the former 
16th June > proves rather trying to the latter. But our rulers 
need not have any anxiety on that score, for it is now 
proved beyond doubt that anarchists form but a microscopic minority 
and are ccafined to Bengal. It, therefore, passes our understanding why 
the authorities should smell sedition in the most innocent places. The 
Sessions Judge of Nasik who sentenced Savarkar to transportation for life 
might well have accepted the accused's statement that particular words in 
the incriminating verses did not refer to the British Government, instead of 
insisting that they did so refer. That appeared somewhat vindictive. The 
1. Judge has, however, admitted in the course of his judgment that the verses 
Salat e in question have had no actual effect on the minds of the public. Then why 
asl .this much ado about nothing 2 
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tone : _ 88. We hope the Executive will take advantage of the suggestion made 
a by the Sessions Judge, N asik, to show mercy to 
ane Arunodaya (102), 14th Savarkar and to commute the severe sentence passed 
| | June. on him. It is no doubt in the interest of the State 
oy that those trying to wage war against it should be 
visited with exemplary punishment. But could an insignificant person like 
Savarkar wage war against the mighty British Government ? In our opinion 
the punishment should have béen only such as to drive away fantastic notions 
from the minds of a few foolish people like Savarkar. Our Government is not 
at present in a tottering condition, nor are the people exasperated already to 
rise against their rulers. However, Government should take a warning and 
try to remove the causes that have given rise to unrest among the people 
by effecting thorough-going reforms in the administration. 


89. “The political atmosphere of Bombay has been so calm for the last 

few months that it was with a shock of surprise that 

Comments on the Police we read the recent order of the Acting Police Com- 
Commissioner's notice missioner prohibiting public meetings during the 
prohibiting public meet- Gyrrent week. In fact the political atmosphere is 
ings in Bombay for 4 .. calm that not a word has been spoken in the 


ee ia Review (11), public about the scandalous treatment meted out 
16th June. to our brethren in South Africa though they are 


crying out bitterly for succour from this country. 
What i is the reason then that the premier city of India has been gagged in 
this way by an order which is usually resorted to in times of emergency only ? 
Even the Government of India at the time of, the passing of the Public 
Meetings Act replied to criticisms of the Honourable Messrs. Gokhale and 
_ Rash Behari Ghose that provisions of the Act would be applied with con- 
ag aration. Has the Police Commissioner exercised such discretion in 
x8SiDg i order under his, special shittited ? .The only reason which we, 
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ean assign for this order at present is that a public meeting was to be held to 


congratulate Mr. Arabindo Ghose upon his acquittal: We can find nothihg 
in such a meeting which can call for such a drastic measure. If at all, 
the acquittal is rather to the credit of the British, and so the public meeting 
would have been in praise of British Justice rather than condemnatory of 
it. Surely Government are not possesséd with a fear that congratulatory 
meetings will lead to serious results. ......... Public meetings were prohibited 
in Bombay last year for more than six months without any strong reason. 
Now we see the result of the Government’s countenancing such a policy, for 
the Commissioner of Police has issued his order for prohibiting public 
meetings without there being any reason for the same. Such an autocratic 
exercise of power is hardly compatible with the liberal administrative spirit 
of this Presidency, and we hope that such a thing will not happen again. 
We may also say that we did not expect such a step from the present 
Commissioner of Police. His eager enthusiasm for the peace of the city might 
well have been directed to more useful channels.” 


40. The Midnapur bomb case and the Ferozpur murder case have 
clearly brought to light the horrible methods made 


| Allegations of torture uysge of by the police to extort confessions from suspects 
against the Police. 


Radshtramat (44), 18th 


Suns confessions are generally extorted by confining the 


suspect in a dark room and by subjecting him to 
physical tortures in such a way that their effects can seldom be detected. 
These tortures are supplemented by not allowing the man to sleep, by throwing 
vermin on his body, and by various other means such as threatening to 
harass his near relations and forcing dirty things into his mouth. The 
Magistrates also lend a helping hand to the police in carrying on these devilish 
proceedings. There was a.time when accused persons were never kept in 
custody by the police for long periods, but now they are allowed to be 
so kept for months together and are not allowed to see their near 
relations or even legal advisers—nay their very existence is kept a 
secret. The Magistrates proceed to whatever place they are asked by 
the police to go and quietly take down the confessions of the suspects: 
Fortunately for Bengal, this state of affairs did not last long owing to 
the influence of the Honourable Mr. Sinha and the appointment of 
Sir Lawrence Jenkins as the Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court. 
But Bombay is unfortunate in this respect’ as it has not so far secured 
impartial men like Sir Lawrence. Things have, therefore, come to such a 
pass that we dare not even cr#ticise flagrant injustice done by the law-courts. 
Should we, however, be so fortunate as to secure a Sir Lawrence for our Presi- 
dency, it will not take long to prove that we have in the Deccan officials that 
would surpass Moulvi Hag and Mr. Weston in their diabolical acts of injustice. 


*44, “To many it has often appeared that, in an indirect way, Gov- 
ernment are responsible for the welfare of the 

Comments on the Gov- famil; h sl age 
ernment Resolution estab-. !@mllies Of men whom they employ in their service. 
lishing a General Provi- A Government recognising this responsibility is 
dent Fund for Government certainly a paternal Government. We are, there- 


servants. fore, glad to learn that tle Governor-General in 
Parsi (33), 20th June, Council has for some time had under consideration 
Eng. cols. | a scheme for encouraging public servants in India to 


make prudential savings. After a careful consideration of the whole subject 
and full discussion with local Governments, it has now been decided with the 
entire approval of the Secretary of State to establish a General Provident 
Fund, subscription to which will be compulsory in certain cases. This is a 


splendid idea and should be given the widest possible publicity. A Resolution 


in the Finance Department has just been issued on the subject, in which the 
scope of this new Fund is elaborately stated, and the rules under which the 
Fund will, for the present, be conducted are attached. We are sure the New 
General Provident Fund will prove a veritable blessing to the thousands who 
are in Government employ. Their thanks should be ungrudgingly given to 


they have taken.” » : 


His Excellency the Viceroy and his Councillors for the really. beneficent step 


whose misfortune it is to fall into their hands. The 
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: the attention ot the Collector 
g queries :-- (1) Is it within: 


This ou ad = faatlnn to withhold the stolen property. 
oe Pb: Ole ‘person, kept in: Court, and +0. refuse to return 
“en it to the owner, and to make away with a part.of 


‘express orders of the District Judge? (2) Is it lawful for 


venue. : cers to. abet the crime of theft, and to threaten the complainant. 
) A ape to be a Government servant ? (3) Is it lawful to 
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ly port a ie it fair to haieaten. the rayat to pay the land revenue once 


again after receiving it by Money Order? The Mamlatdar of Thasra,. 
fr. Tanmanishankar, has been familiar with all these things, but we are sorry: 
that as yet no notice has been taken of him by the authorities in spite 
of our repeated requests. We rw hope that the Collector will inquire: 
into the matter. 


43. In commenting on the Chemical Analyser’ s Report for the last year. 

the Dnydn Prakdsh protests against the Chemical 

Protest against the post Analyser’s post being kept as a close preserve for 
of the Chemical Analyser .members of the Indian Medical Service when there 
to Government being re- sre numbers of Indian medical practitioners available 


—. ioe meee sion ee in Bombay in every way qualified for the post. 


Dnydn Prakdsh (40), The paper reminds Government that as a matter of 
14th sine; fact, most of the actual work of the Chemical 
Analyser is done by his assistant, and calls upon 


them to puta stop to the injustice thatis being done to Indiansin the 
matter. 


44. “There are protests against the residence of the Deputy Commissioner 
Comniéing ca Thar and Parkar at Karachi every summer for 
pr ae oe me the last three years or so. This officer has had his 
Thar and Pérkar (Sind), head-quarters at Karachi the whole of the hot wea- 
taking up his residence at ther season. We fail to realise how Government 
Karachi during the hot have sanctioned this change of residence, because 


ase she ‘ they must be fuliy conscious of the time lost, the 
Pn Journal (1%), 10th inconvenience undergone and the expense incurred 


by the public owing tothe removal of the Deputy 
Commissioner's office for a part of the year to the other extremity of the 
Province. The Deputy Commissioner is not only the District Magistrate but. 
also the District Judge of Thar and Parkar and consequently the people have 
a great deal to do with him, and it is extremely hard for the petitioners, liti-. 
gants, Zamindars and others to go all the way to Karachi. Imagine for a 
moment the case of a man of one of the distant desert Tdalukas making up his 
mind to file acivil or criminal suit before the Deputy Commissioner. He. 
must in some cases travel 30 or 40 miles by road before taking train to Hyder- 
abad, possibly halt there for a day or two to engage a pleader and then 
continue his journey by rail to Kardchi in company with his pleader to 
present himself before the Sahib, who is too-delicate to bear the hot climate 
of Thar and is enjoying the sweet sea-breezes of Karachi.......... It is a 
great pity that for the sake of the personal comfort of an individual officer,, 
the people of a whole District should be thus subjected to hardships.” 


45. “ Since Thursday last our gharrywallas, both in the town and suddur, 

rithd Police anthosities °° OD strike. Their grievance seems to be the rigidity 
responsible for the gharry- a rules enforced by the Police authority in granting 
wallas’ strike at Karéchi. icenses for ‘plying carriages for hire. Such com- 

Pheniz (12), 12th plaints have many a time and oft reached our ears. 
June; Sind Gazette (16), tis undoubtedly a fact that the granting of licenses 
| siti June. to carriage owners in Karachi is not carried on in 
oe a sympathetic spirit. The best interests of both the 
1 ic and the gharrywallas demand that rigidity in granting licenses to the 
harry wallas should appreciably be relaxed _by the authorities concerned......... 
Moreover, the taking of security proceedings against some dozen leading 
onve; 7ance-owners before the District Magistrate of Karachi is not a step in 


33 


the: ri pon direction and may, on the contrary, make the matters worse.” 
[The Sind Gazette, on the other hand, remarks :—‘ It must be remembered 
that interference with the gharrywallas and the stopping of a man’s license 
is not in the hands of the subordinate Police, but solely in those of the 
Assistant Superintendent. It is on the face, therefore, very unlikely that he 
would act in the unreasonable manner alleged.” | 


46. “ According to the New Sind Sadar Court Act one of the three 

| Judges of the Court of the Judicial Commissioner 
Suggestion that the Sind shall be a barrister of not less than five years’ 
Sadar Court Act may be standing. This presses hard on Sindhi lawyers 
amended to allow the and has practically closed the doors of this 


ete te aan om office against Sindhis. No such restriction is impos- 


Judges. ed in the case of the appointment of Additional 
Sind Journal (17), 10th Judicial Commissioner in the Central Provinces and 
June. Oudh, nor in the case of Puisne Judges of High 


Courts. An LL.B. or for the matter of that a 
Vakil, if he is otherwise capable, is eligible for such appointments in 
other parts of India, When this Bill was before the Bombay Council 
about three years ago, we raised our voice against this clause and 
suggested that the word ‘lawyer’ should be substituted for ‘ barrister.’ 
Under the present Act an ordinary European barrister having very little 
experience at the Bar can without much difficulty be appointed to this 
office. But a man like Mr. Teckchand Udhavdas, the leader cf the Sind 
Bar, who is so well-known throughout the province for his forensic abilities, 
is not, according to this statute, eligible for the post in question.......... The 
Bombay Government should now be generous enough to amend the Act and 
' throw one of the Judgeships of the High Court of Sind open to deserving 
Sindhi lawyers. This step will create a spirit of emulation and genuine 
ambition among Sindhi lawyers and produce a better class of persons who will 
make a mark in the profession.” 


47. “The new rules for the Pleaders’ Examination have been finally 
passed. We are indeed sorry that they should have 


Adverse comments on been passed at all. The most baneful provision - 


the rules respecting the amongst them is the one as regards the granting of 
ae Ecorse '" sanads. For five years, sanads are to be issued 
Sindhi (54), 5th June: ®2nually as licenses (we hope, not like Abkari licenses) 
Al-Hagq (49), 12th June. ’ and their continuation from year to year is made 
dependent on the opinion of the Judiciary, Civil and 

Magisterial. Participation in any disloyal movements (disloyalty having to be 
determined by the officers concerned without their decision being questioned) 
will be a misconduct disqualifying one from getting a sanad. It will subject 


him to the danger of having his sanad cancelled. This dependence on Sub- 


Judges, Judges and District Magistrates created by the rules will demolish the 


independence and breadth of view that is characteristic of the Bar usually. 
It will render the Bar subservient, and the effects on its efficiency will be 
disastrous. ‘The art of pleading will be wasted over pleasing and flattering the 
Sub-Judges and thus the profession and the interests of clients will suffer.” 
[The Al-Hag makes somewhat similar remarks. | \ 


48. “The rules and regulations with regard to the Sind Pleaders’ 
PO SE ORO PRT Kxamination and the enrolment of pleaders in the 
19th Tone ’ Courts of Sind have been notified.......... One of 
| these rules requires intending pleaders to pass the viva 
voce test and another requires practitioners to renew their sanads annually till 
the end of the fifth year. With regard to the first rule, we enquire if there 
is a general complaint of the Sind pleaders, lacking powers of speech and 
argument. If anything, Sindhis are a race of speakers, some of their lawyers 
doing great credit to the profession and ranking with the very best in the 
Presidency. Whatever the merits of the first rule, there is little to .commend 
in the second. The renewal of sanads by pleaders will create a kind of 
dependence of pleaders on the Magistrates. This is hardly desirable, for 
obvious reasons, or consistent with the dignity and independence of the Bar. 
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a “has not been done. We, therefore, strongly appeal :to 
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Education. 


49. ‘The suggestion made = Government to the Municipal Cbehobaston 
of Bombay on the subject of the establishment of a 

“Comments on the ‘Gov- Training College for primary teachers is of grave 
etek letter of the importance, and we trust there will be no delay on 
Mt pon cencmephbge part of the Corporation in replying thereto. 

proposed establishment 

of a Primary Teachers’ The Committee appointed by the Corporation to 
Training College in investigate the question of compulsory primary 
Bombay. education had drawn that body’s attention to. the 
Bombay Samachar (62), need of such a college, and so, now that the duty of 
14th June; Akhbdr-e- providing primary education in the city of Bombay 


Soudd 19), 14th : 
Seeni Ring G4) 161 une, devolves upon the Corporation, the college will 


Akhbdr-e-Isldm (60), 15th 2&8ve to come into existence at no distant date at its 


June. initiative. However, it is a matter for congratula- 
tion that Government have come forward to share 
the expenses of the institution. Yet it would not be improper for the Corpora- 
tion to refuse this offer of Government if no change is made in the restrictions 
imposed by them upon the working of the institution. The Government have 
declared their readiness ‘to bear the cost of the staff of the college on the > 
understanding that the Corporation will provide the building, the stipends, and 
other incidental charges.’ Inreéturn for the contribution, the appointment of the 
staff and the supervision of the curriculum are to be controlled by Government 
who gravely declare that ‘in all other respects, the College will be entirely a 
Municipal Institution.. We wish Government had heen pleased to explain 
what these ‘other respects’ are, for we do not see what there is for the 
Corporation to control when all the superv'sion rests with Government. We 
very much deplore to have to state that this demand on the part of Govern- 
ment takes away with one hand what they have bestowed with the 
other. The restrictions thus sought to be imposed on the action of the 
Corporation cannot but hamper the spread of local self-government. Hitherto 
the Joint Schools Committee, composed of the representatives of the Corpora- 
tion as well as Government, had the entire supervision of all Municipal schools, 
but in regard to the Primary Training College the Corporation is to be a mere 
figure-head, exercising no control whatsoever over its staff or its curriculum. 
Consequently it is impossible for the Corporation to accept the conditions of 
Government without sacrificing its own privileges and prestige. If His Excel- 
lency’s attention is duly drawn to the real state of affairs, we do not think he 
would ever participate in doing such grave’ injustice to the Corporation. 
Again, considering the limited scope of the institution we do not think it will 
ever be able to meet the city’s needs. A reference to the Provincial Budget 
shows that the highest contribution that the Corporation is to receive from 
Government will be only Rs. 13,120, which amount is so trifling in comparison 
with the expenses already incurred by the Corporation to meet the increasing 
requirements of the city that it is not decent for that body to forego its claims 
in return for such a small amount. Though Government acknowledge the 
dearth of primary schools in the Presidency, they prefer to wait till trained 
teachers are available. But we appeal to the Corporation not to avail itself 
of so lame an excuse but to boldly enter on its responsible task of raising the 
lot of the illiterate masses without any delay. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar 
writes in a halting manner about the Government proposals and trusts that 
dn view of some of the unsuitable conditions sought to be thrust upon the 
Corporation by Government, both of them would endeavour to meet half way 


% nd: ‘bring the institution into existence, The Sami-Sdnj and the Akhbdr-e- 


—Tsldm a views similar to those of the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar.] 
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Ona OSE Wi, weloome =~ ProRpaes for , a: Training College aa Bombay; 
‘cea dat. wae ana. for the teachers of primary schools. When such 
Jane Rep nf ed aopeece secondary cities as Poona and Ahmedabad have theit 
Oat Oy. _ respective normal classes, if does not become a largé 
eity like. Bombay to be behind-hand in this matter. .The Government of 
Bombay realising the need of a similar institution in this city have generously 
offered to bear a substantial portion ofthe financial responsibilities of thé 
Corporation........... In consideration of the grant which they would be pay- 
ing, Government claim their right to appoint the staff and control the@supervi- i 
‘sion of the curriculum; and we hope that the Corporation will not grudge to a), 
concede this moderate and reasonable proposal. It is contemplated to restrict | 
the course of instruction to two years and not three as in the Poona and 
Ahmedabad Colleges, in consideration of the fact that in Bombay instruction 
in the vernacular schools is given up to the fourth standard only. But if the 
teachers themselves have not studied beyond the fourth standard, an additional 
course of two years would not effect any material improvement in the students 


turned out of the College. The term of study for the teachers might be | i 
advantageously increased to three, inasmuch as the mofussil colleges not only (I a 
prescribe the same number Of years, but draw their students from only such | (7 : 
men as have studied up to the seventh standard. If the Corporation wishes ia 
to employ really qualified teachers in its elementary schools, it must insist 


upon the standard of the mofussil colleges.”’ 


51. With a view to placing education within the reach of all, the 
Cena ol fees slates, obo. Gaikwar, going a step further than many other 
+o students will not solve Princes who have adopted the policy of free primary ee 
the question of Primary education, has introduced into his State the system if ay 
Education. of compulsory education. But the British Govern- A abe 
Praja Bandhu (34), ment, to their great discredit, have continued to TES os 
13th June. turn a deaf ear to the constant prayers of the people Wie 
in this matter and thereby given rise to a suspicion in the public mind about | 
their good intentions. Hence the recent order of the Bombay Government 
as regards the free grants of books and slates to be made to deserving and 
indigent pupils in primary schools, though not so very generous, is welcome. 
The order, we think, has been issued with the motive of attracting the poor 
towards primary education, but we fear it will not be achieved by such half- 
hearted generosity ; compulsory education alone can achieve the object. 


OZ. “ The appeal made to local bodies for aid to enable the College Board 
to keep up the Engineering Class has met with no 
 Itisthe duty of Gov- response. When Municipalities like those of Kara- 
ernment to keep up the chiand Hyderabad, which are more directly inte- 
Bind Oovage Engineering ested in the maintenance of this class, have refused 
Sind Journal (17), 10th to make any contribution, it is not likely that other 
pet bodies will be more generous. How then is the 
class to be kept up? Our unhesitating reply is that 
it is incumbent on Government to make up the deficit and not only keep the al 
institution going but to develop it further. At their dictation and under their ag 
promise of pecuniary support, the luxury of a HKuropean Vice-Principal—by 
no means a necessity in these days of advancement of learning in India— 
has been added to the staff of the College, and were it not for this, the Board 
‘would not be hard up for the funds necessary to carry on the Engineering 
‘Class. The College is a quasi-State College and not a purely private one; it 
is the only College for this large province, and it would surely not be too much 
if Government met all its working expenses.’ 


538. “That Muhammadan education is deplorably backward in Sind, a 
\ anessite of oonviding province where more than three-fourths of the total 
greater educational facil- population consists of Muhammadans, is a sad fact 
ities for the Muhamma- Which receives abundant testimony from Govern- 


dans in Sind. — ment statistics. It is, therefore, the duty of 
Al-Haq (49), 5th June, Government to give special attention to the subject . 
Eng. cols. — of Muhammadan education and put forth their | 
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in mind that’ al: iri ane mihole egy of ce sie’. of 
jects is borne by the Isccal Cess Revenue and that Muham. 

n a substantial y ‘solid bulk of contributors to the Local 
& matter of ‘reasonable discontent that Muhammadan 
ob ;spared a share of the Local Cess proportionate to the 
it of contr tribation to it by the community. There is need of Muham-. 
nadan ye: i chools and Boarding Houses in several parts of the Provinces, 

- instdhce in Tatta, Tando Mahomed Khan, Sukkur, Sehwan, etc., and we 
ust the Loca Government of the Province, presided over, a8 it is, by a wide-. 

wake, firm-willed and beneficent head, like Mr. Lucas, will devote its. 
fminediate attention towards the supply of that need.” 


$54. “A lengthy Report on the School Final Examination held in 
i November 1908 was published in: the last week 
Causes of the ignorance of May...:...... Our attention was particularly 
te of the Marathi language drawn to the following remarks of the Examiner 
ree Up tite. Bohoel about the ability of 400 students whose verna- 
Re aek Weamination. cular was Marathi:—’A deplorable ignorance of 
ee Mahrdtta (9), 20th Marathi Literature is noted. Many candidates 
; June. were unable to read Modi script, and the Marathi 
: version of an easy English passage was not good. 
.seoseeee Grammar appears not to be taught systematically.’ If the 400 
Maratha students who appeared for the Examination are really so woefully 
ignorant of their mother-tongue, the question assumes a wider significance 
than the Educational authorities seem to attach to it.. It cannot be satis- 
factorily explained on the plea of the incompetency of the teacher. The root. 
cause is what we may call the tyranny of the dominant language—English— 
over the vernaculars of the subject races. The British administrators. 
invested their own language with undue importance in all the Govern- 
| ment Departments and secondary schools. The result of this policy has. 
: been so disastrous-that a boy of eight years, before he is scarcely well- 
a e acquainted with his mother-tongue, is weaned away from it, and is not 
only forced to learn a foreign language, but is also soon after compelled to 
learn all other subjects through it! It is no wonder that the boy displays such 
deplorable ignorance of his national language and national literature.......... 
The educational authorities in India are, we are glad to see, slowly awakening 
. to the necessity of improving this unnatural state of things. The making of 
Vernaculars compulsory for the Matriculation Examination is a step in the 
right direction, which will, we hope, ultimately lead to a time when the 
Vernaculars will occupy their natural position, at least in secondary schools, 
and the English language will be given its proper place among the second 
languages.” 
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*99. V. G. Javdekar, Pleader of Amalner (Kast Khandesh), writes to the 
Mahrdtta :—* In my previous letter published i in your 
An alleged misstate- igsue of 19th April 1908 I specially invited the 
oe in a Departmental stiention of Government to a statement in Marathi 
arathi Reader. B oH at 
Mahratta (9), 20th June. ook VII, Edition of 1907 (see esson on famine 
and its Relief) as to tagd: advances for sinking 
wells, etc., and their non-chargeability with interest. Were it really a fact 
that Government charge no interest on tagdi advanced, it would be an 
admirable act of generosity on their part. But the statement made by 
Government in their Text-Book is one that is open to challenge. Not 
only do Government charge interest on tagdi advanced, but they never 
advance it so far as I know without security in the shape of lands. 
Our learned Doctor, Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, could very easily succeed in 
taking out ‘Bones’ from the lesson on ‘Sugar’ in Marathi Book IV. And 
Government have, on his representation, made the Edition of 1908 of the same 
be ok a8 pure as anything, although it is not absolutely certain that the import- 
ed sugar | always pure and free from any polluting ingredient. But they 
did not choose to divest the lesson on ‘ Famine and its Relief’ in the Edition 
ued in the same year of the misstatement made in it. They say Govern- 


* ¥ 


ment ought never to be charged with deliberate falsehood. Be it so. But 
they should at least have corrected the statement in the Edition of 1908. In 
fairness, Government ought also to have made mention of the Income-tax as 
specially levied to meet the costs of famines. Not only have they failed to do 
+ but they have bluntly stated that ‘No interest is charged on tagdi 
advances. 


#®Rar lways.— . 


56. “The Conciliation Boards—if they had been formed as suggested, and 
Tae if we mistake not, promised—would have given the 
Advisability of forming Madras Railway men the opportunity of putting their 
er aylipural N18510D Case forward with confidence, and there would have 
Railway Times (15), beenno strike. It would be far better for all concern- 
iGth Tune. ' ed if these Conciliation Boards were at once formed, 
| and as the general public are intimately interested 
in the regular running of trains, it is a wonder they do not demand that such 
a safe method of preventing deplorable and dangerous strikes be at once 
introduced........... These Conciliation Boards should at once be brought 
into existence, and masters and men should place confidence in them. The 
very best men with well-balanced minds should: be elected to represent the 
men; and they should be permitted to have the services of a well-educated 
adviser, whom they could consult on matters of importance. ‘They would then 
be on a more equal footing with the masters. ‘l'he masters, of course, are all 
well educated, and in that matter better armed thanthe men. Mutual 
confidence between masters and men would go a long way towards true 


conciliation.” 


Municipalities. 


57. The Commissioner, C. D., had suggested to Government 
that orders might be issued prohibiting Govern- 

Officials should not be ment servants ‘from contesting the presidentships 
permitted to offer them- of Municipalities. This wholesome suggestion, 
selves as candidates for however, did not meet with their approval and 
agape of Munici- was set aside on the ground that Municipalities 
eS Prakdsh (142), 16th Should have full liberty to choose their own 
June. 3 presidents. We, however, think that Government 
should have adopted the suggestion of the Commis- 

sioner as our people do not as yet possess the requisite moral stamina to resist 
official influence in the matter of the election of the Municipal presidents. 
We, therefore, request that Government may be pleased to reconsider their 


decision on the matter. 


58. “The Bombay Government have appointed a Committee to 
| consider the question of the removal of the Bandora 
Suggestion that the Slaughter-house from its present location, and the 

Bandora slaughter-house Bombay Corporation has been invited to nomi- 
should be — from nate its representative upon it. We welcome this 
yeh ener Foe - ag), #8 step in the right direction, as one which may 
16th June, Eng. cols. | ead to the removal of what is not only an eye-sore 

| but a nuisance. Bandora has a large Hindu 
population, and it is no exaggeration to say that the slaughter-house in 
its present place, just right in front of the gates of the town, is much more 
than an eye-sore. It is repellent to the religious feelings and sentiments of a 
vast majority of this community. ‘Then on general grounds of public health, 
the location of a slaughter-house in such an over-crowded locality could be 
hardly defended. It is bound to preduce both directly and indirectly a bad 
effect on the health of the people of a very considerable portion of the town. 
Among its other disadvantages, the most considerable one is that it prevents 
a very central and valuable area from being utilised for dwelling purposes. 


A good number of people from the over-crowded areas in Bombay and the little 
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une. oot This action of his naturally wounded the pride of 
PANT MN Se ahs * the Jadeja Rajputs. For the Jamnagar State itis 
stated that the Amran Talukdar intentionally married his son to the Girassia 
girl in spite of His Highness the Jam Saheb’s prohibitory orders which are 
alleged to have been received by the Talukddr before the marriage, while 
the latter declares that the wedding was over before the orders were 
received. Soon after the wedding, the Jamnagar State placed the Amran 
Taluka under the management of an officer with a Thana of about 100 
policemen at the expense of the Taluka and confined the Talukdar with his 
Karbhari and other servants as State prisoners at Jamnagar. They are not 
ate allowed to see each other or any outsider nor do they appear to have been 
a allowed a regular public trial. Even if the action of the Talukdar is to be 
“8 dealt with politically, it is desirable that he should be allowed an open trial 
a in somé form or other at an early date, since the Talukdar is a respectable 
a Jivaidar of the State and as such should be treated according to his 
status.’ 


60. In the third of a series of ccntributed articles the Political Bhomiyo 
ah. ie says :—The services of the photographer engaged 
: Ne Affairsin the Radhan- py the Nawab before his illness are being utilised by 


es i einem Bhomiyo (79) the Dewan for all personal purposes. The object of 
pili iGth Tone. w \"“” enforcing harsh game rules seems to he to please the 


political officers who would in return be the protec- 

tors of the Dewan and his people. It is neaxly a year and a quarter that the 
aa Nawab has been away from this place and nobody, including the members _of 
at his family, knows about his whereabouts or probable return. Radhanpur being 
ai a first class State, Government have no reason to interfere in its internal 
qi eo affairs. ‘The Nawab, besides, is away, and so the people do not know to whom 
al | they should represent their grievances. A bagi and a shigrdm are reserved for 
aa. the use Of the Dewan, and since the illness of the Nawab the Dewan has 
ee appropriated all carriages in the State stable for personal use. On one 
occasion ‘he sent food-grains to Palanpur for his son in State carts without 
paying even the duty on the corn. The stable was solely in the charge of an 
honest Parsi gentleman, Mr. Sahiar. Lately a separate establishment was 
created, and Mr. Sahiar was asked to give over charge of the stable. All this 
appears to be a game to reduce Mr. Sahiar in position and pay. This arrange- 

‘ ment has been the cause of much unnecessary expense saddled on the State. 
The Sessions Judge, Mr. D. J. Baldev, B. A., LL.B., a good and honest man 

whose eyesight is growing weak, is deprived of the assistance of his able and 
experienced Shirestedars at a time when he ought to be given more help. 

With difficulty he pulls on with his new men and is anxious for the return of 

the Nawab. Dr. Vora, a competent medical officer, has been forced to resign. 

The Dewan pitchforked one of his own caste in the person of Vasantrav, but 

he has resigned in favour of a better appointment. The vacancy was filled up 

oa . by selecting a man recommended to the Dewan. The Municipa! and Public 
7 (4 Works contractors are also the creatures of the Dewan, and their honesty is 
. not above suspicion. In short, the people of Radhanpur have decided to 
appeal to Government against the high-handedness of the Dewan whose 
underlings have also struck terror in the hearts of the people. The people are 
groaning under the tyranny and misrule of the Dewan and in case the Nawab 
does not turn up in a month or two Government will be approached. 
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61, ‘The Kdthidwdr Times states that rumours,are current at Raéjkot 
i: that; His Highness the Jam of Navanagar, who: has 
Suggestion that. Native. not, been keeping good health, has been recommended 
Princes. should not be by his medical advisers to go on a- voyage, and’ that 
boa ty to go out of His Highness might probably proceed to England 
ndia without good cause. - hort +3 how at th If th 
Sdnj Vartamdn (36), 12 % Short time for-six months or so. ihe rumour 
17th June, Eng. cols. be true, it is certainly to be regretted that Indian 
Chiefs should on some pretence or other absent them- 
selves from their territories for weeks and months, nay even for a year or 
more, to the detriment of the interests of the people over whose destinies 
they preside,. It is, for many reasons, highly objectionable that these 
Indian Chiefs should be allowed to leave their own territories for distant lands 
twice, thrice and even five times in a decade.’ When it is seriously 
alleged that European administrators lose all touch with the people whom 
they rule by their frequent visits to hill stations, which are after all situated 
in the country, what might be said of our Indian Chiefs who consider them- 
selves justified in leaving their States for Europe twice in two years or 
even within shorter periods ? The Government of India should put their foot 
down on such a practice without fear or favour. The evil seems to be on the 
increase, and stronger measures might be adopted to put a stop: to if.” 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


*62. ‘In connection with the Vasant Vydkhydnmdla of Poona, Rao 
Bahadur Ganesh Vyankatesh Joshi delivered the 
The concluding address ¢oncluding address under the presidentship of Mr. 


of the Vasant lecture Arndssheb Patwardhan. The lecturer pointed out 
series at Poona. 


9 the significance of the lecture series, the importance 
oe of the City of Poona as a centre of new thoughts and 
activities, and the living desire of all to see India’s advance as proved by the 
various lectures, and said that India was a ‘nation’ inasmuch as Indians 
had a common literature, a common tie of religion, a common code of social 
rules and a common history. He deplored the sad condition of education in 
India and showed that the Co-operative Credit Societies would not go far in 
alleviating the misery of the peasant class, and that protection afforded by 
the Swadeshi-Boycott movement was necessary for the advance of Indian 
industry. He criticised Lord Curzon’s recent utterances and said that the 
cult of the bomb, which everybody condemned and which deserved to be 
condemned unreservedly, was, not due to, and had no connection with, the 
lawful, constitutional and peaceful agitation of Indian leaders for the attain- 
ment of internal swardj. He maintained that Indians would be drawn more 
towards England if swardj were granted to them, and concluded his speech by 
stating that, as truth was. on the side of the Indians, their cause was bound to 
flourish.” 


*63. “The Rayat Sabha of Sangli State held its second sitting under the 


presidentship of Mr. Bapat, Assistant Chief Revenue 
Proceedingsofthe Kayat Officer, After the president’s speech asking the 
Sabha of Sangli State. Bedh b tak re = iin” wale 
Mahrdita (9), 20th June. AOna LO ake up ques 1100S € cerning @ weilare 
of the whole State for consideration, several of the 
members brought the grievances of the talukas to the notice of the Sabha. 
The merchants of Sangli and the municipality also had their grievances 
stated before the Sabha. In the discussion that followed the Sabha seemed 
to have favoured the suggestion that the land revenue should be collected 
In the month of March, and that an experiment in this direction shoyld be 
first made in the Shirhatti Taluka; that with the co-operation of the State 
the people should give prizes to those who will rear up good cattle, that the 
peasants should be allowed to take stones and earth for building purposes 


free of charge (after consulting the forest officers), that the T'agdi rules 


should be such as may facilitate the work of the peasants, that the free 
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Politics and the Public Administration— 


CONFIDENTIAL, 1 


PUBLISHED IN. THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
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(As it stood on the Ist April 1909.) 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tion 
KS ENGLISH. 


1 | Bombay East Indian  ...| Bombay _... »..| Weekly | ose. ‘4g J.J. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... se 800. 
600 


2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona ‘on »+.| Daily si ses Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... nds 
can Herald. ? | 


3 | Kast and West... --| Bombay ... . ...| Monthly ... ...| Behraémji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P.; Parsi;; 1,000 


4 | Indian Social Reformer ...) Do. sa ooo WOOKLY =a ...| Kamakshi i Naterdjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drasi Brahman) ; 41. 


5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of|. Do. on eee ae «+ ee» Behrdmji Merwdnji Malabéari, J. P. ; Parsi; 500 
India and Champion. 55. 


6 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. vii ...| Monthly... ..., John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50. ...| 1,000 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karéchi ... ...| Weekly... _«..| Chainréi Bakasréi; Hindu (Amil); 82 ...| 500 


8 | Kathiawar Times ... | Rajkot... ...| Daily se .... Jamnadas Mahashankar Buch; Hindu 200 
(Lohdna) ; 28. 


9 | Mahratta ve .-.| Poona ove ---| Weekly... ... Krishnéji Prabhdkar Khddilkar, B.A. ; 1,000 By: 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdhman) ; 36. hi 


10 | Muslim Herald ... _...| Bombay ... s.-| Daily — ...| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| Muhammadan ; 35. 


1 


pt 


‘Oriental Review ... jock sas ooo) Weekly a ...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 -— 700 


12 Phoenix ... ... «| Karéchi ... —...| Bi-weekly ...._...! Jéffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja) ;55...|. 850 
18 | Poona Observér and Civil| Poona... a. ee ee a Kaéwasji Temulji ; Parsi; 52 ae ea ii 

and Military Gazette. — | : 
14 |; Purity Servant... ..-| Bombay... .--| Monthly ... ..-/ Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250 i} 
15 Railway Times ... sl DOs re «--| Weekly... we J heh sO Balfour ; Christian ; 47 eee! 1,200 i 


16 | Sind Gazette i ...| Karachi... cask: ae oe ..., Mrs. J. KE. Tate ; European ; 44... ‘ca 500 
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17 | Sind J ournal ... ..-| Hyderabad ssf 220, oe ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
| .(Amil) ; 42. | ' 

18 ' Sind Times 1 ao Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ......, Khdnchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 41...) 200 | 
Anaio-GusaRA’TI. ae 


19 | - Akhbér-c- Soudagar ---|/ Bombay... <s} SOME aes .... Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...' 1,500 


Ne soy 
a . 
emo mg i ERI. grin Ra +t bth ee ergweae” SF 
~ ’ 


20 pee nree ae | Surat we oval WOOKIT = ces .... Bai Manek, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha- 500 
| | diali ; Parsi ; 30. 


« 
x = A 
Snare 
* 
ee ee OH asi 
Me a a TN sees onan 


21° | A'rya Prakash ... +} Bombay ave sco} Ms awe ...| Maganial Rajaram bd saa, Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 
| min) ; 41. 3 
22 | Broach Mitr4 —.. ..-| Broach _... «| Do, oes ...| Trikamlal Harinaéth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 4 


ate 


ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 


Ban a 
~ 


23 | Coronation Advertiser ...) Ahmedabad e+| Do, sad ...| Narotamdas Prénjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu ae 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. ae 


on 
S 
>) 


"se oe ae. 


24 | Deshi Mitra -- -»-| Surat aa oe sss] Magénl4l Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shréwak Ba-| 1,400 
nia) ; 37. 
ee ere. enema oe .. «| Ichchhéram Surajrim Desdi ; Hindu (Surti) 8,500 
: Bania) ; 55. 


26 | Gujarat Mitrdé ...  ...| Surat... wes] Dow = nne-~—Sss | Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 .. «| 700 


27 | Gujarati Punch ... ..., Ahmedabad =." Do, =... Ss -| Soll “Mangaldés Shéh; Hindu (Mesri! 2,800 i 


98 | Hindi Punch ...._...| Bombay. se] Dos dv avs Barrjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ;~Pérsi; 50. ...| 800 | 
99 |Sém-eJamshed ... © «). Dos ave veel Daily aus tes Pirombéh Jehangir Marzbin, M.A, ; Parsi ;) 4,400 rt 7 
80 | Kaiser-i-Hind. ... «| Do, coo went Weakly ase ase Frémnj Odwasji Mehta; Parsi; 60..:  ..| 2,000 4 
81 | Kéthidwar News 1 ..| Réjkot a. a] Do. ee ons Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi; 44 ws) ws} 200 


con 18—la 


Serena yew ck 


iT ee 


Tg 


Native Opinion ... 


Raéshtramat ‘iim 


Subodh Patrika ... 


Sardesdi Vijaya ... 


Echo a sta 


* 


O Anglo-Lusitano... 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Haq _... es 


Larkana Gazette ... 
Muséfir... one 
Sind Patrika _.... 
Sind Shewak sts 


Andhra Patrika ... 


Baroda Vatsal ... 
Hind Vijay& dia 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESBE. 


Do. Sis a 


Do. ei ey 


S4wantvadi es 


Bombay ... oem 
Do. one 260 


Karachi (Sind) 


Larkana (Sind) ... 


Kardchi (Sind) 


Larkana (Sind) ... 
Naushahro Feroze 
(Hyderabad, Sind). 
Sukkur (Sind)... 


Kardchi (Sind)... 


Bombay ks es 


Baroda ... aR 
Do. see eee 


| 29. 


...| Virumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurseja); 35 __ ... 


...| 2v. Naronha ; Portuguese ; 35 le Me 


, . ae ” 
roy: Sat 
ae 


oe os Re Hinds Olean 


hy = fet 


. 5 4 


Byramji Furdonji Marzban ; Parsi’; 70. ... 


Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Ghandhi 
Parsi; 43. : 


Manekla] Ambdrdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 


Jagjivan L. ‘eurton cae (Mewdd Brdh- 


Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. J. E. Abbott... sab ive ee 


(1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. ae - 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Ddémodar Sdvldr4m 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 


Sitardm Keshav Damle, B.A., LL.B. ; 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 32. 


Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; (Goud 
Brahman) ; 35. 


J. O. F. D’Souza ; Goanese; 40 ... wie 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
i 60, Tate 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkh4n Ghulam Rasul; 387 
Muhammadans. 


Premchand Isardés Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
ee 
Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 


bo 
Go 


Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
Tolaram Menghraj ... EX wae sins 


Jamatmal] Lalchand ; 37... ras 


Kaéshinath Nageshwar Rao; (Madrasi Brah- 
man) ;. 40. 


Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 74. 


Dahyabhai Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41, 


* 


Kazi Ismail Kazi ~ Socom 1 Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 46 
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81 
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83. 
84 
85 


86 
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con 18—2 


Sites Clave... acl Banollat: cu. ce 
Bombay Samachar we Bombay ini es 
Broach Saméchér =... Broach ws ws 
CGutch-Kesari ...  ...|Bombay ...  ... 
eee ye pee mer 
Gujarat... oa if, Nadiad (Kaira) ... 
Hind Swarajya ... ---| Bombay ... ove 
Hind Swardajya ... .-.| Surat eee one 
Islim Gazette ...  ...| Amreli (Baroda- 
State). 
Jain Vijaya eee vee Bombay ... sua 
Kaira Times se ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ... 
Kaira Vartaman ... .-.| Kaira o¢e ei 
Kéthidwar and Mahi) Sadra we oes 
Kantha Gazette. 
Kathidwaér Samachar-—_....| Ahmedabad “a 
Khabardar sas ...| Bombay ... ve 
Loka Mitra ‘ies ‘eal as eee en 
Navsari Patrika ... ois] SNGVOREL see see 
Navsari Prakash ... oss] sas ove 
Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad es 
Praja Mitra, wae iso} WATOCRL ves ‘aa 
Praja Pokar as ..| Surat Ne ins 
Rajasthan and Indian; Ahmedabad ae 
Advertiser. 
Samalochak ins ..-| Bombay. oes 
Sami Sanj Teen ina Do. ove ie 
Satya Vakta ae st De, o0e ve 
Shakti sa ose -».| Surat os an 
Shri Sayaéji Gazette ons] ROG 05 ‘an 
Surat Akhbar... <l.. a ses ah 
Swadesh Mitr’... ...| Karachi... esa 
Vande Mataram ... ee-| Baroda. ee pee 
Vasant... ve .-| Ahmedabad i 
HINDI. 
Bharat... ne ...| Bombay ... iii 
Shri Dnydnsagar Sama-| Do. i oe 
char. 
Shri Venkateshvar Sama-} Do. oe oes 
char. 
KANARESE. 
Digvijay& ... ... + «+.| Gadag (Dharwar) ... 
Kanna Keseri | Hubli. (Dhdeeds) 
Karndétak Patrd andj Dhérwir ... ee 
Chandrodaya. . 


Weekly  .«. 

Daily ose 

Weekly sei 
Do, ove 
Do. # 
Do. e00 
Do. vee 
Do. ove 
Do. oe 
Do. ¢00 
Do. 00 
Do. ose 
Do. one 


Bi-weekly ... 


Weekly... 
Do. os 
Do. cee 

Bi-Weekly ... 

Weekly... 
Do. re 

tri-Monthly 

Daily “ee 

Fortnightly 

Weekly... 
Do. as 
Do. eee 
Do. ove 
Do. van 


Monthly ... 


Weekly... 
Fortnightly 
Weekly... 
Weekly... 
Do a wea 


oo 


Jivanlal Chhaganial ; 
Bréhman) ; 28. 

Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A,; 
Pérsi ; 41. 

Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 “ibs 


Damiji Révji Shh; Hindu (Visa Oswél 


Bania); 33. 

Nathalal Rangildas (Bania),. 

Fulchand Bapuji ; Hindu (Vi isa Khadayata 
Bania); 23. 

Harakl4] Javerchand Shah Shrawak ; 


(Bania) ; 22. | 

Chunilal Mulji Shéh ; Hindu (Khadaith 
Bania) ; 25, 

Ibr4him Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 
Muhammadans (Memons). 

Mohunlél Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimali 
Bania) ; 27. 


Mathur Mansukh : Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
28. 

Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
56. 

Motilal Chhotél4l Vyas ; 
Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 


Hindu (Audich 


Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
(Brdhman) ; 46. 
Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 


Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
Kaikhosru Maéanekji Barjorji Minocheher- 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 4). 
Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdas 
Hindu (Bania); 34. 
Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 


Parekh ; 


Neoorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
Brahman) ; 39. 

Hormas}i Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 “is re 

Hiralal Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shrimali 
Bania) ; 28. 


Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 
Brahmin) ; 43. 

Pirozshah Jehdngir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi ; 
33. 

Dil 


Keshavlél MHarivithaldés; Hindu 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 
Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu 


(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34 


Maganlal Bhawnagri ; Madh Bania ; 40 


Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 in 


Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 


Nanalal Chhotalal Shroff ; Hindu’ (Bania) ; 
25. 

A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


‘~ 
Gauri shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 
30. 
Janakprasad Laboorém ; Hindu (Kanya- 
kubja Brdhman) ; 31. 


Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brahmin) ; 
40, 


Shankrapa  Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindv 
(Devang) ; 40. 

Bindu Narayan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman) ;.36. 

K. B. Ankalgi ; Hindu prmecet Brah- 
man); 25. 
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PAA We ores * at 4 ee 
; Hindu (Deshasth h Bréh-; 600 
ji Hanumant Mudvedkar ; “700 
(Vaishnav Brihman). 
Do. ..  es»| Gururéo Raghavendra Mamddpur; Hindu} -260 
Scrcahlt a tind | ! (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. | 
‘Racik Ranjini wis ee Do, .. és Gaurishankar Rémprasid ; Hindu (Kanoja} = 100 
ee ae LS aren | : Brahinan) ; 44. . 
‘Armod | Théna .. «.| Weekly... _—...| Dhondo Kashindth Phadke; Hindu (Chit-| 600 
SBE : ; pawan Brahman) ; 26. 
A'ryévart is. ©...’ ..:| Dhulia (WestKhén-| Do. ..._«..| Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur-| 500 
: desh). | vedi Br4hman) ; 53. 
Bakul ... «. «| Ratmdgiri... ...| Do. ...  ...| Hari Dharmérdj Gandhi; Hindu (Vdni);| 400 
31. 
Bhala ven i ---| Poona ai ...| Published thrice a} Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. 6,000 
| month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 
Bhagwa Zenda... -.-| Wai (Satara) ---| Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chit- 700 
pawan Bréhman) ; 27. | 
Belgaum Samachar ..-| Belgaum ... sss ...| Hari Bhikéji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 275 
| man); 44. 
Chandrakant ... ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. vie ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 100 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 
Chandrodaya oe ...| Chiplun (Ratna-| Do. ies ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 150 
giri). . Brahman); 44. | 
Chikitsak ve wwe} Belgaum ... ..., Do.  « — «| (1) Abd&ji Ramchandra Sdvant; Hindul . 800 
| (Maratha) ; 48. | 
Dharma ... eee ...| Wai (Satara) . | Fortnightly ...| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 1,500 
| Bralgman) ; 45. | 
Dharwar Vritt ...  ....| Dharwar ... ..| Weekly... ae 3 “<A Shahane; Hindu (K arhdéda Brah- 450 
| « | man); 33. | 
Dinbandhu ut ».-| Bombay ... --, Do. me ...| Vithal G, Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 |. 1,400 
Dnyan Chakshu ... ...| Poona one re Gee os sh ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
| Brahman) ; 50. | 
Dnyan Sagar Si... -.-/ Kolhapur ... eee BOs is ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 300 
| : Brahman) ; 44. | 
Hindu Punch ... ...| Thana von wet Dow ei ...| Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit-| 8,000 
pawan Brahman); 42. | 
Itihds Sangraha ...  ...| Bombay ... —...|_~‘De. .. «| Dattdtriya Balvant Pérasnis; Hindu’ 1,000 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. | 
Jagadadarsh se .... Ahmednagar yes} 20. ‘is ...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. | 
Jagad Vritt fas Oe aes ae vo ous] Be B Gordan & Co. - | 500 
RAL se uss. vusl Poona = ws Sw | DO. — vs. ov-| Saddshiv Texman Soman, B.A., LL.B.;| 10,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ); 26. : 
Kalpataru ... ove ...| Sholapur ... soot ove ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
Brahman); 61. | 
Kaémgér Samachar oot SUD cen ans | as sa ..| Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; ae ae 
, : (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 34. | 
Karmanuk... nee .-.-| Poona aes cot a me ...| Hari Ndérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 4,000 
Brahman) ; 41. | 
Kesari one bs ven ae: ane vont Ene ae ...| Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. . 20,000 
, Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 36. | 
Khabardar abs ...| Belgaum ... .«| Weekly.  (Printed} Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 100 
in Modi charac-| wan Brahman); 21. 
Khandesh Samackir-_...| Parola (Hast Khdn-| Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindui 1,000 
| desh). | (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29, 
Khandesh Vaibhav e+e} Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly... ...| Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 660 
binge ie desh). (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
-Kumtha Vritt ... .--| Kumtha (Kénara) Do. ies ...| Laxman Baburao Hegde ; Hindu (Gowd 250 
Saraswat) ; 52. 
+e} Belgaum ... sos} Do. see ...(Janaérdhan Nardyan Kvlkarni;- Hindu 315 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 32. 
---| Satara... eee}. D0. ieee a — oa Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 200 
; tha) ; 24 
++} Wai (Satéra) = ...|_ “Do. - ++ | Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 100 
Brahman) ; 29. 


‘2 Ma 
St es 5 ae 


ees Bombay eo ..+| Daily eee -..| Keshav Purusho ‘ ttam. Mehendale ; Al i ; 
| Chitpawan Brahman) ; — ' (Hind 


_ 188 Mumbai Vaibhav deol: ay ‘i ve] Weekly eos es do. .»| 2,000 


134 | Mumukshu es esl Poona. ws] Dow = ne—Ss«..| Lakshuman Rémchandra Pangérkar;| 1,500 
: Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


135 | Nasik Vritt cans er ee eee a ... —%..| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 


136 | Nydya Sindhu ...  ...) Ahmednagar... “Do. —«...._~_—...| Wman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth| 800 
Brahman) ; 34. 


- 132 | Mumbai Vaibhav. 


oe 137 | Paisa Fund + «| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ..._...| Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit-| 100 
7 pdwan Bréhman); 38. ‘ 


138 | Pandhéri Mitr’ ..._...) Pandharpur (Shold4-| Weekly ... ...| Govind Sakh4r4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About | 5 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 | 


139 | Prabhat... a ...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly _... ...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 400 


desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. inl 
140 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly _ ... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 Bhi 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. ey 


141 | Pragati... ne ...| Kolhépur ... at ae eis ...| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain) ; age 45, 
oor Pe kc a A a a ... «| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit-| 400 


pawan Bréhman) ; 33. ney 
143 |Pratod ...  ...  _«+»| Isl4mpur (Satdra)...| Do. .«» se] Wasudev Damodar Mundale; Hindu (Kar- 500 Ah 
. hdda Bréhman) ; 30. f 
8 1 POIMM. ius as el BR ed w+ ee| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 he 
| shani Brahman) ; 82. i | 
145 | Rashtramukh ... ...! Mahad (Koldba) ...) Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Rdoji Pdélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 75 ie 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. iy 


146 | Samalochak es ...| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly... ...| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 300 
Brahman) 30 
147 | Satyi Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... ..-| Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 


itt: 

148 | Shivaji Vijaya ... ....|Sholdpur ... veil. 0 a ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 { | 
° (Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. a 

149 | Sholdpur Samachar sa<{ Do. oe oo et is ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 400 i 
| ie 

150 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .--| Bombay ... acel Ee eis ...{Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5,000 | 
Manager being Damodar Savlaram Yande ; if 

Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. | 

151 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. ..  «:[Monthly ... ...|Mahadev Keshav Kdle; Hindu (Chitpd-| 500 | 
wan Brahman) ; 40. i 


1o2 | Shri Shihu vee ---| Satara... --.| Weekly ... ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 

153 | Shubh Suchak .., sent 8. ies oe ei as ...| Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
ae (Chitpawan Brahman). 
154 | Sudhakar... ... —...| Pen (Koldba) _—...|--‘Do. ... «| Nar4yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa-| 500 
. wan Brahman) ; 50. | 
155 | Sudhdrak ... ove ..-| Poona a at ae ...| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu| 1,000 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 41. 


, eT cart 
Papeete. - 


155 | Sumant_... vee ---| Kardd (Satara) ...| Do. i .... Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 100 ; e 
. shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- if 


vant, Kolhapure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- i 
man ; 30. ‘} 
197 | Vande Mataram .. ...|Poona =... «| Do. .. «| Hari Raghunéth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1,400 
i piwan Brahman) ; 32. 
158 | Vichéri ... . «| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About 
| . Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
159 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...|Bombay ... ...|Monthly ... _ ...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni...  ...}, += 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud). 

Sdraswat Brahman). 
160 | Vrittasar... oo -+-| Wai (Satara) ---| Weekly... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| | pawan Br4hman) ; 49. 
161 | Vy4péri_... vee -»-| Poona ii int 2s ses .... Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
| man) ; 42, 
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Warkari_... vee ---| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
pur). Brahman) ; 35. | 


SINDI. 


163 | A’ftab-i-Sind ... —«.»| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly .:. __...| Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 500 

: madan (Abro) ; 24. 
164 | Khairkhéh ... «| Larkhdna (Sind) ....| Do. ...._—s«..| Hakim) Dharamsing ‘Tahilsing; Hinduj 700 - 
(Khatri) ; 35. “San 


165) Prabhat ...  ... — «+-| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly... _...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 ... 500 
166 | Sind Sudhar 1 ---| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly ©... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 sie, 


Shikaérpur (Sind) ...| Do. sia ...| Chel4ram Ménghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 


| | | a0. | | | 
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uhammadan ; 59, ees y oe : 


Munshi Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig ;; 1,000 


<4 of Canpore ; 40, , 


+  seel Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 500 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Ae ee So ai »e»| Dawood Ali; Muhammadan ; 86 ... seal’ | eee 
w+-| Daily ats .»-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 


| Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 800 
we| Do. sss} Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad; Khoja;| 1,000 
83. 


..| Weekly ...  ...| Bhdgubhai Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hindu} 2,600 
 (Shawak Bania) ; 37. : 


176 |Jain Mitra ..._—...| ‘Do. ... «..|Monthly ... __...| Gopald4s Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ;| 1,000 
. ) : 88. 


177 | Chandrika ... wee se-| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly __... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Brahman) ; 35. 


_. Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics, 


a 


at B. The names of N ewspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number,of the Newspaper in the- 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that‘‘adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S1[ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (HY = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule ha® 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—@ 3 3 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each ‘newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be *egarded with caution. , 


‘ * 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers @nd Periodicals, 


No, 1(a) Anglo-Indian Empire (English) ; Weekly ; Charles Palmer, 
No. 3(a) Elphinstonian (English) ; Quarterly, 
No. 15(a) St. Xavier’s College Magazine (English) ; Quarterly, 

No, 15() Students Brotherhood Quarterly (English) ; Quarterly. 

No. 18(a) Swaraj (English) ; Fortnightly ; Bepin Chandra P4l, London. 

No. 43 has ceased to be published. 

The present editor of No. 44 is Shriniwas Bhikaji Sir Desai. 

No. 48(a) O Goano. 

No. 57 has ceased to be published from 23rd May 1909. 

No. 60(a) Amrit Mani (Gujarati) ; Monthly ; Editor Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya, Rajkot. 
No. 60(b) Bharat Jivan (Gujarati) ; Monthly. 

No. 60(c) Baroda Gazette (Weekly) ; Gujarati. ’ 

No. 63(a) Buddhi Prak4sh (Gujarati) ; Monthly. 

The present editor of No. 67 is Purshottum M. Pandit; Hindu. 

No. 68 has ceased to be published. 

No. 119(a) Jagamitra (Mardthi) ; Monthly ; Krishn4ji Narhar Ponkshe, Poona. 
No. 143 has ceased to be published, 

- No. 158 (a) Vijayee Mahratta (Marathi) ; Weekly. 

No. 158 (6) Vinod (Marathi) ; Fortnightly ; Belgaum ; Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni, Shapur,. 
No. 162(a) Sunrita Vadini (Sanskrit); Weekly ; Appasharma Rashivadekar, 

No. 170(a) Kashful Akhbar (Urdu), 


No. 170(b) Mufid-e-Rozgar (Urdu) ; Weekly ; Hazi Mahmood Hussain, 
The present editor of No. 176 is Sital Prasad Jain, 
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‘Politics and me Public Ad 


he “The King’s bitthday inna ! iy. The. -disoipline of the students 
will not be disturbed if they. actively :take part in 
Céeikib anita: on the cata the celebrations held all over India in connection 
‘ration of the Kirg's with that:day. To-day titles will be conferred, and 
iG _ Government servants will get their pay without 
Kadi (120), 25thJune. doing any work. But what is the present situation ? 
The monsoon has failed us for the last twelve years, 
and the people are anxiously waiting for the rains. The agriculturists bent 
down with their own grievances are discontented. But they are simpletons. 
‘They think that on the King’s birthday, clothes, corn and money will be 
distributed and remissions of revenue will be granted. They are not educated 
enough to realise the political value of the titles conferred on distinguished 
personages a8 an incentive to further work in“the public cause. The festivals 
«celebrated to-day are an empty show. The poor rayats do not know who their» 
Emperor is and where he resides. If a real knowledge of the situation is 
imparted to them, they will come to know that their sufferings are caused 
partly by themselves and to a greater degree by the selfish servants of : 
the Emperor. They will then celebrate the birthday with all their heart, 
for loyalty is a natural feeling of the Indians. Their religion, customs and ie 
manners teach the same principle. Even the educated classes who have | we 
joined in celebrating the day must have felt that they have not gained much is 
through contact with the English people for over a century. Why should 
we have lost our martial spirit? Why has our physique deteriorated ? Why f 
are we unable to stop the exports of grain even in famine time? Why should 
the Emperor think it necessary to maintain white soldiers to protect us? 
Now that we are the subjects of the Emperor, where is the necessity of such 
a force? Of what use is a costly administration draining the wealth of India, 
for such a poor people? It is the situation that has contaminated the festival. 
Gladstone declared on the eve of the assumption of the title of the Empress 
of India by Queen Victoria, that though the King’s powers were limited in Hh 
England, he was an absolute monarch in India. If the Emperor is made \ es 
aware of the real situation, there would not be the alightest difficulty in the ies 
way of getting more rights for the people. If the bureaucrats desire that Hy. 2 
the festival should be areal one, they should learn to look with the eyes thee 
of the rayats and consider the situation. i; 
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2. The public hope to see those who are working for their welfare, i ie 
honoured by Government. The Honours List pub- Tie 
The Honours List. lished on His Majesty’s birthday is a very disap- An 


Sdnj Vartamdn (36), pointing one from the popular standpoint. Every By eee 
25th June; Bombay Sa-" time officers of Government and their own men are ee 
machar (62), 26th June; my 


ppg Bie honoured. In the last list there are two or three es 
ton Bae ce Views. exceptions to the time-honoured practice. Dr. Rash vt 
Jamshed (29), 26th June. Behari Ghosh is the third Congressman after Sir ee) 
Pherozeshah Mehta and the Honourable Mr. Gokhale a 
to be honoured by Government. Dr. Ghosh has not only been of service to i eS 
the Congress ; he has served his Government as well. He was the right- ie 
hand man of Sir Lawrence Jenkins when the latter wag revising the Civil at 
Procedure Code. Of all the names in the Honours List the one that will i 
give satisfaction to the people is that of Dr. Ghosh. People are growing less 
and less enthusiastic about the Honours List. Unless a change is effected in 
the selection of persons to be honoured, Government will have to thank 
themselves if people grow perfectly indifferent to these honours. Government 
have never shown themselves desirous of honouring the public men of 
Bombay who work for the people in the Legislative Councils, the Municipal 
Corporation‘and kindred public bodies. [The Bombay Samdchdr writes :-— 
The present Honours List is hardly an improvement on the past ones. It 
can safely be said that the standard of distributing honours has fallen off. 
Those who have served Government faithfully as well as distinguished them- 
selves by.their philanthropy deserve to be honoured, The higher honours are 
penetyed for princes and high officials of Government only. The Rdst Goftdr 
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gal looms:largel : ahs: list. It ‘approves of 

Behari Ghosh, Justice Mukerji and Mr. K. G. 

*: gold medalawarded to: Dr. Nariman’ will! make 

a Parsis‘“‘glad that: he has b ds the tecipient of a coveted distinction.” 
Tdm-e-Jamshed dec ares itself dissatisfied with the list. Tt thinks the 
Emperor's birthday ought to have beon made memorable by the liberation of 
he politieal depc vr ltl “Tt complains _— the ~~ titles seem to be reserved 
‘Huropesn officials only.) 


Shae? iteadh Ve ‘may ‘differ from some deat of Lo Morley’s speech ; 
| eens OD SRR ae Teoda: fail oe same even No aerees Gait) Sonlg a 
| oe Re &) perceive in it brea of vision an ) 
i : Money — at 0 — ring “of sincerity. ‘What do they know of Empire 
eae “who only talked of Colonies ?’—rightly observed 

‘Lord Morley. He displored dhe small attention that was paid to India 

‘at the Imperial Press Conference and added that in reading its proceed- 

ings he had found that real Hamlet had been omitted, because, ‘India after 

rs all is the only real Empire you have.’......... Weare glad to see that Lord 
ie Morley is one of the ‘microscopic minority’ who thinks that if anything 
ot goes wrong with India there would be no Empire for the British to boast of. 
ea Not only is India the greatest purchaser of British goods but it is a happy 
“dumping ground’ for the British middle class. In the conclusion of his 
speech Lord Morley defended deportations and many other harsh measures. 
which he has taken to put down the Indian unrest. Of course, we cannot 
concur with all that he has said as an apologia of his iron rule. All the 
same we are indebted to him for bringing before the lethargic British public 
the importance of India as an Imperial asset. He struck a right note 
when he said that ‘common citizenship should be observed between India and 
- the Colonies.’ That way lies true statesmanship and the Empire’s salvation. 

All honour to Lord Morley for uttering the timely words in due season.” 


4. Lord Morley’s declaration in his recent speech at Oxford, 
aa that the greatness of England was solely dependent. 
Gyarah (25), 25th Jane. on her eaaiie with India is true in en sense. 
I It is only through her commerce with India that England has come to. 
i be prosperous, and her entire military strength rests upon the Indian army. 
f Again, numerous English youths work here as Officials, and as such get an 
| experience which but for England’s connection with India they could never 
have got. ‘The livelihood of her youths depends upon India. It is an un- 

ee. doubted fact that the Government ‘of India by England has been productive 
of untold benefits to the latter and hence only has she been enabled to hold 
-her position among European powers. While England has thus gained 
many benefits from India, tha latter has reaped numerous disadvantages. 
England should understand that it is not possible that the Indians, 
awakened as they are, will allow their country to suffer these disadvantages any 
longer. ‘T’his much is certain that they will not put up with the continuance 
of that authority which the officials have hitherto been enjoying over them. 
Lord Morley seems fully to have been aroused by this increasing political 
awakening in India, and it was therefore that he clearly warned the. 
Civilians in India not to hold aloof from the Indians. The time is now 
past for the officials to continue to exercise that unbridled power which 
they have hitherto enjoyed. If that state of affairs continue, the distance 
-- between them and the people of India would go on increasing with disastrous 
results. kt must have been this idea which prompted Lord Morley to. 
utter such an open warning to the Civilians. While this utterance of 
the State Secretary is in every way satisfactory, his explanation as to 
‘the policy of repression and deportations is quite worthless. This part. 
of his policy dims the bright. career of His Lordship, and the sooner it is. 
given up ‘the better. Lord Morley said that. the Imperial Government are: 
considering the question of the recent deportations and sedition trials. We. 
anxiously await the result of their consideration. If Lord Morley and 
Lord Minto are desirous of the new reforms producing complete satisfaction 
in India, they ought to repatriate the deportees and settle the question of the 
es of i to. the satisfaction of the Indian public. 
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5. The Hindu Punch ptihtiahies a cartoon of the murder of Desdemona 
“Hindu Punch (116) and depicts Lord Morley as Othello murdering the 
Ot Tone: ' Nationalists by means of deportations on the advice 
pine of the Honourable Professor Gokhale pictured as 


Iago. The. Hindu Punch adds below that the sine was suggested by Lord 


Morley’s Oxford speech. 


*6. “Babu Surendrandth Banerjee, _the Hadtais representative to the 
Imperial Press Conference, has not failed to capture 
Mr. | Surendranath public attention in England. He is delivering 
pena on a Pag of jectures on Indian problems and it is reported 
dee 19), o74, that Lord Morley was in close conversation 
June. with him at the Garden party at Marlborough 
| House. In the Imperial Press Conference, Lord 
Cromer attacked the native Indian press, and challenged the Indian delegates 
to say whether there was any real connection between some of ‘the 
unquestionably wild writings in a section of the vernacular press in India,’ 
and the commission of those dastardly outrages which had shocked the 
moral sense of the people. To that question Mr. Banerjee’s reply was an 
unqualified and emphatic ‘no.’ He said that he did not defend everything 
that appeared in the press. He himself and his colleagues had condemned 
anarchism in their columns with all emphasis. He felt tempted to enter 
into the considerations which had brought about anarchical developments ; 
but as the gathering was a non-political one he did not proceed. The 
answer to the question about the origin of bombs has been partly 
given by him in the interview which is_ published in the Dazly 
Chronicle. He thought that the English politician was the main cause of 
Indian unrest. Before the partition of Bengal by Lord Curzon re-action had 
shown itself, but the country was rapidly progressing in its ideas of constitu- 
tional Government. But then came the crowning blunder of the partition. 
It is specially worthy of note that in the opinion of Babu Surendra- 
nath Banerjee, in the repressive policy followed by Government as exhibited 
in the partition of Bengal is to be found the real cause for the origin of 
anarchism. ‘Those who have been clamouring to connect the whole Indian 
press and educated India with the anarchic. outburst, and have been egging on 
the bureaucracy to repression after repression, might take note of this opinion. 
Those of the Indian members of the press, who have been directly or indirectly 
helping to bring about the above-mentioned impression, would do well to 
ponder over Babu Surendranath’s view about the real origin of the bomb.” 


7. Commenting on the speeches made at the annual dinner of the 
Indian Civil Service in London, the Sdnj Vartamdn 

European Civil Servants writes:—‘‘In short, these Civilians are much more 
will have to make room benefited in every respect by their employment in 
or tamdn (36), *2i8 country than the poor Indians over whom they 
9904 ie “ng, a0 ’ rulé. The present unrest in the country is nothing 
sities more than a struggle for existence between the Civi- 

lians and educated Indians disputing each other’s right to the administration 
of the country. ‘The Civil Servants seem to believe that the country has been 
conquered by the sword and should for ever be governed by the sword ; whereas 
the educated Indians appear to contend that the country has only been held 
in trust for them and that with the growth of knowledge and experience they 
are entitled at least in some measure to displace thesé Civilians. .The Civil 
Servants of India have as a class strongly resisted the claims of educated 
Indians, but the latter will not rest content until they have got all that they 
want. The new reforms are merely the thin end of the wedge. Our 
Civilian friends have long enjoyed the loaves and fishes of the Indian admi- 
nistration. It is time now that they should share these loaves and fishes with 


their Indian compeers. 


8. ‘M.A. de Heredia” contributes an article to the Goano in the course 


of which he says as follows:—The great Mutiny of 

India will have complete 1857 could only be suppressed with the aid of a part 
poor raed con it of the Indian population and with the promises made 
rn (48a), 18th June. +2 the celebrated Proclamation of Queen Victoria. 
si As a matter of fact, however, the Proclamation has 
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tion By jengal, "ah ich was fall awed ‘by | the Toreen pane v rth the 
ee saghe sai da ee sed Peg ‘and finally. by ssaiiiinn. It. was only then that astute 
ee ons r} nd ‘6a ye 16 ae of the situation and took steps to grapple with it. The 
Maa - a hew era in the history of the British Administration of India 
a4 Aah in 1 which they acquit. themselves of these functions fependh the 
_ future of India. India will have self-government and even complete indepen- 
- dence when it has proved its fitness for it and then neither England nor the 
‘whole world will be able to prevent it from getting it. But before India can 
aspire to full political liberty it will in the first place have to free itself from 
the chains of caste prejudices and its absurd customs which retard its progress 
and prevent its fusion into one homogeneous nation. 


9. We have already briefly described the horrible tortures inflicted 
upon the lovers of independence in Italy. Patriots 
Those who tread inthe were condemned to the gallows. God seems to have 
‘ 9 of Mazzini and dealt justice perversely in this matter. Devotion to 
mdas will surely . 
i achieve independence. independence should have been rewarded best by Him. 
i Bhdla (105), 21st June. But He enjoined that tyrannical foreigners should 
ne hang them! The Italian revolutionaries had not 
ta waged war in order to drive out Austrians from Austria. They rebelled to free 
Bi their motherland from the clutches of Austria, who had no right whatsoever to 
i intrude into Italy. They were not impelled by the mean and wicked motive 
a | | of subjugating other countries, but they were inspired with the noble ideal 
of adorning Italy with independence. One feels at such a_ spectacle 
that there is no God, and that the only God in this world is the 
«oe strength of the wrist. The condition of the Italian patriots was rendered 
- utterly miserable by their failures. The unbearable tyranny of the Austrians 
i” and the heart-breaking ridicule of their own compatriots were let loose on them. 
ag Their desire for independence and‘ patriotism were the butts of ridicule at that 
a) time in Italy. Some cringing Italians declared that there was some providential 
ol dispensation in entrusting Italy to Austria and insinuated that those 
Ee ae who did not agree with them were disloyal and proclaimed their own 
# loyalty from the house-tops. How often must the Italian patriots have felt 
bhi that they were needlessly endangering their lives for the sake of such 
treacherous and beastly creatures! Not that they rebelled in order that their 
countrymen may glorify them, but they thought it their prime duty to strive 
for independence. ‘‘ Not for interest or fame—not even in the hope of 
-winning—but that, erect and crowned with the roses of martyrdom, Italy might 
send her dying salutation to the world’, they fought. While the political 
: atmosphere of Italy was thus darkened, Mazzini was born at Genoa. This 
_) lt Ramdas of Italy gave a new turn to the history of his nation, and Italy 
ae achieved independence within the next forty years. Mazzini and Ramdas 
i are but the avatdrs of God! Such men spend every drop of their blood in the 
|: service of the nation. The duty of protecting the saints and killing villains 
te is assigned to them by God! Every one desirous of independence should 
aA | first be the disciple of such men. Independence will surely be acquired, if the 
) _ way they trod is followed. Victory to such saints! The glory of crowning 
Be . Italy with independence belongs equally to Mazzini and Garibaldi. The 
a one wielded the pen ; the other the sword. The one freed the mind of Italy, 
ae and the other broke her shackles to pieces. The early life of Mazzini is 
ie interesting. From his-childhood upwards, Mazzini resisted tyranny of every 
ys form. His father was a true democrat, and Mazzini followed the political 
discussions of the day with interest. Once while walking with his mother, 
Mazzini saw some beggars and on inquiry found that they were Pidemontese 
rebels who had to leave their country. Since then Mazzini began to wear a 
mourning dress and used to say that he would wear it till Italy was free. The 
Pidemontese. beggars were always on his brain. Once he said: “ What! 
‘The master is held to be a thief in his own house and the thief declared to be a 


a 


_Are:the Austtians who have robbed Italy of her independence dacoits or are 
the Italians who are attempting to recover it rebels? I shall join the Pide- 
montese beggars and will strive to drive out Austria from Italy, fill there is 4 
spark of life in‘me. Mazzini joined the Carbonari, but finding their ceremo- 
nies useless, founded another secret society, called “ Young Italy”. He was 
thrown into prison at Savoy on the charge of being implicated in the Carbo- 
nari. How often must he have addressed God from ‘the window of his cell as 
follows :—‘‘ Everything created by Thee is free. Why should not my beloved 
Italy be independent? -Why should I, whoam maddened by the ideas of achiev- 
ing independence, be imprisoned in this narrow cell? Whyshouldst Thou have 
shackled my body when my heart is free? Ido not pray to Thee to release 
me. I want Thecto free Italy. I desire that the Austrian rat which is burrow- 
ing under the Italian edifice should be destroyed. I shall get myself released 
from the prison by hook or by crook and plunge intothe dark future”. He was 
afterwards acquitted for want of satisfactory evidence. But the police forced 
him to leave Italy. 


10. The Bhdrat Jivan in the third of a series of articles entitled 
are , - Thoughts on Boycott” exhorts Indians to pursue 
gt teal Fecan es, the path followed by other nations in adopting a 

Feb oT policy of boycott. The writer says:—This is the 
sas ) last remedy to protect Indian trade and industry 
when, as at present, it is in danger of being entirely crippled by foreigners. 
Those Indians who preach about and practise boycott are actuated by no 
inimical feelings towards foreigners. We exhort our people to try and get 
swadeshi articles of daily use even if they are costly. If an article of 
necessity cannot be had in the swadeshi market, we had better buy the article 
manufactured on the Continent. English articles we must refuse to accept 
as England has not recognised our rights as members of the British Empire 
in spite of our entreaties. English articles should not even be touched by 
the hand. Of course, we shall name it a bloodless commercial war, the 
waging of which will save millions of people from destitution. To say that 
it is useless to take swadeshit vows unless all articles of daily use are manufac- 
tured in our own country is as foolish as to say you should not enter water 
before knowing how to swim. 


11. The Bhdla publishes three cartoons re the alleged conversion of the 
, Muhammadans of a village in the Ludhiana District 
Cartoons re the alleged of the Punjab to Hinduism. The first of these re- 
conversion of a numberof presents a number of Muhammadans in the act of 
Punjabi | Muhammadans ijling a cow; the second depicts them as engaged 
to Hinduism © Bag 
Bhdla (105), 21st June. 10 Prayer and fhe third one shows the beards of some 
eis '  Muhammadans as being shaved, and some other 


Muhammadans as worshipping a cow and performing sandhya. 


12. As a result of the revelations of Police vagaries in the Midna- 

pur trial coming to light, the authorities have 

Comments on the Com- instituted inquiries into the conduct of the Police in 
owes of Inquiry into the case. J udging from the way in which the 
t Cujardt (66) "sath June, inquiry is opened, we are led to believe that it has 
Jj ' been undertaken more with the object of white- 
washing the black stain on the Police than to find ot their diabolical methods 
and to punish them. The appointment of Mr. Weston, who had supported 
the Police in their evil doings, to direct the inquiries and the presence of the 
Police and the military at the proceedings of the Commission and the check 
imposed on the Press reporters have been the cause of dark forebodings in the 
public mind about the result of the inquiry. The Commissioner of a Division 
is only an enlarged edition of the District Magistrate, and his appointment 
to conduct the inquiries into the conduct of the officers of the same division 
is calculated to give rise to grave misgivings and is open to grave objection. 
We fail to understand the motive of this departmental inquiry after the clear 
finding of the High Court. In our opinion if the inquiry is to be a proper one, 


it ought to be conducted by an independent Commission composed of officials 
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gaint! “Whose is: Italy.?. Doés it belong to the Austrians or to the Italians? » 
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18. Ibis satisfactory to note that in einen, the proceedings of the last 
ila) pes | bro incial. Council, His Excellency the Governor 
mee ib over: thong fit, in response to the desire of the non-official 
atthe last members, to recognise the work done by them. In so 


peeled? atthe: Bombay doing His Excellency emphasised Government's 


agiblative ; inability to accept all their suggestions on account of 
Bombay Samachar (62),, their pecuniary difficulties. The real responsibility, 
surg "Tune; Sdnj Varta- however, for this difficulty lies on the one-sided 
Akht bine tilan OO. ath arrangement existing at present with regard to the 
Thine : one or two points raised by His Excellency. We 

: would reply that neither the public nor the 
elected rieinhiars have been backward in pointing out a practical way out 
of them. Thus with regard to education they have always been declaring 
their readiness to take their share of the burden and suggesting the 
imposition of a special tax for the purpose. Similarly, with ‘regard to 
irrigation works, they have suggested a slackening of the rapid rate 
of railway expansion ; they bave also been sugg esting the laying apart 
of the proceeds of the excise duty on cotton for developing industrial and 
commercial education. As long as these suggestions are neither accepted 
nor shown to be impracticable, it would not do to say that the public, while. 
making suggestions, do not assist Government in finding out the ways and 
means. With regard again to His Excellency’s declaration not to make any 
distinction between officials and non-officials as they all belonged to one 
Council, it may be said the idea foreshadowed is ‘very high and noble. 
But that noble principle was not accepted in the times of those high officials 
who posed to be the sole guardians of the interests of the people, and used to- 
ridicule the claims of non-officials to be acquainted with their grievances ; 
nor are we sure how long after the expiry of His Excellency’s sympathetic 
regimé the principle will be recognised. Another important point in’ His. 
Excellency’s utterance is his reference to the subject of Muhammadan repre- 
sentation. If after the liberal scheme outlined by him, the Muhammadans 
allow themselves to be gulled by idle tales of non-recognition of their 
rights, they would be lowering themselves in the public eye. [The Sdn 
Vartamdn writes :—His Excellency’s speech was full of noble ideas. The 
effective and sensible reply which he gave to the baneful cry for separate 
representation raised by the Muhammadans shows at once His Excellency’s 
keen insight and quick grasp of important questions and his solicitude- 
for the interests of the public. Replying to the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim’s. 
remarks, His Excellency pointedly asked him if he had convinced himself 
that asystem of separate electorate founded on religious differences would 
benefit the country or the Muhammadans. We hope this hint will be taken 
to heart by the community. His Excellency has in giving this sound piece 
of advice done a service not only to the Muhammadan community but to the 
whole. country at large. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm expresses satisfaction at the 
statement made by His Excellency that the proposal of the Bombay Govern- 
ment for a minimum of six seats being reserved in the local Council for 
Muhammadans had been accepted by the authorities. | 


*14. “The question of Muhammadan representation did not pass. 
unnoticed in the speech of His Excellency the- 

Mahrdtta (9), 27th Governor at the last meeting of the Bombay Legisla- 
June. tive Council held at Poona. His Excellency’s 
remarks are worthy of note, especially at a time 

when the rage for separatism is very high among Muhammadans, Sir George. 
gravely doubts whether communal electorates involving a permanent cleavage 
in some cases of a religious and not ofa racial character, would be for: 
the good of Muhammadans and of India. He wishes the Muhammadan 
community to understand that Government were and are solely anxious. 
to do what is best for them, having regard. to the claims of other bodies. 
He has expressed sympathy with the reasonable aspirations of the Muham-. 


gn 


17 ee 


madans of the Presidency. But he has sounded @ \note of warning: 
‘speaking with some experience of political affairs, I see no reasott to 
believe that their interests will in the. long run be furthered by the adop- 
tion: of the system which must crystallise and accentuate sectional and 
-sectarian divisions that already tend to retard progress in this country.’’ 
This note of warning, the Moslem League and other bodies that ara at 
present on the war-path in the matter; will do well to take note of, and 
ponder over. His Excellency pointed out the -difficulty of forming special 
electorates out of the scattered members of the community situated as they i 
‘are at present and expressed that, as the Bombay Government’s proposal | Hy 
seems to have been accepted, a minimum of six seats would be reserved for Ai 
the Muhammadans by nomination. This would bring their representation | 
to 28 per cent. on a population of 20 per cent. We are inclined to think that iy 
this representation, granting to the community a number one and a half times | 
as large as that warranted by their numerical strength, i3 not in consonance 
with principles of justice and fairness. “Herein the principle of numerical 
strength is set: aside to an extraordinary degree. The principle of separate 
electorates for Muhammadans has been approved by the Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy, and assurances are given that the pledges given will Bi ., 
not be broken. But there are insurmountable difficulties in the realisation ie 
of the pledges in the Bombay Presidency. Whatever may be the final 
decision in the matter, one cannot but admire the bold and sagacious 
warning given by Sir George Clarke, that communal representation will not | 
be beneficial in the end.” | 


19. It is no exaggeration to say that Lord Morley arrived at the 
Political Bhomiyo (79) decision of establishing separate electorates not h ete 
92th June 1 ’ before fully deliberating over the difficulties and ‘Be 
dangers of such a policy. Unfortunately for the | oh 
Muhammadans, His Excellency the Governor of Bombay disapproves of the 
policy announced by Lord Morley. Now that after years Government 
have been pleased to acknowledge the rights of the Muhammadans, 
their loyalty towards Government has grown in strength more than ever. 
Hitherto the Hindus have been more successful at elections. The ; Bae 
result is that the progress of the Muhammadans has been at a stand- at face 
still. That the new arrangement will bring in blessings to the Muhammad- ee 
ans nobody dare deny. It is said that the _ Muhammadans are backward ifs 
in education. That again is the result of their distinctive rights not being A oe 
recognised until lately. It is said that such a policy will tend less and less to i ue 
make of Indians one nation. We are of opinion that anything short of this ah ae 
policy will create bitterness among the many races of India, and the prospect 
of Indians evolving themselves into one nation will be very remote. ‘The 
numerical strength of the Hindus has been enough to crush the Muhammadan 
population of the country. The attitude of the Hindus at the time of Lord 
Morley’s announcing separate representation for the Muhammadans is proof 
positive of the hostility of the former towards the latter. Do the Hindus 
wish to unify the Indian races and religions and finally. wrench the country 
from the possession of the British and then drive away all foreigners and im- 
plant Brahmanism throughout the land? If that is the object, then we will 
say that the Reform scheme is hardly a reform in the true sense. We 
hope that the Muhammadans of the Presidency willbe placed in full enjoy- 
ment of their rightful privileges. We are anxiously desirous of seeing our 
representatives in legislative and other assemblies. We are thankful to 
His Excellency for having assured us about his sympathy for the interests 
of the Muhammadans. 


*16. “ Although, perhaps alittle too late to influence the course of policy, 

the wise and well-considered remarks which His 

“Indian Social Reformer Excellency the Governor made at the last meeting 

(4), 27th June. of the Legislative Council on the dangers of sectional 

electorates will be received with the greatest 

appreciation by thoughtful men of all classes..........- The position which His 

Excellency holds in the public mind and the confidence felt by all sections of 

the community in his impartiality and love of justice will, we trust, induce the 
con 426—5 - | ‘ 
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niiadan po * icant wie 0on ial der thir views in nthe light 

hty obi 08 wer FY ations. rit orb _the‘same so faras we are concerned, | 

jer there at a ve Mu 1ammadans vor six’ in the: Council. Ultimately, 

ver, th yindividual or : unity, ‘which gets more than what is due on 

‘willbe: napisy for ‘the: temporary success. These observa- 

16, loweve , only an academic interest at-this stage when the: only 

question: is arpa way the Muhanimadan members are to be chosen. 

no + GONG ~stal “thibk that they should be recommended by Associations, while 

ee ae e Honot rable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimatulla insisted that they should be 

 yeturned by special électorates of Muhammadans. The analogies which 

Mr. Ibrahim brought forward to prove that such electorates were feasible only 

‘show that he has himself very vague ideas on the subject. As His Excellency 

observed, it is easy to produce excellent paper constituencies which it may be 

- Gjmpossible to work in practice. It is purely a question of what is practicable 

. and what is not, and we are not sure that it will not be the right thing to let 
our Muhammadan friends learn wisdom by experience.” 


17. .“It seems a great pity that the Muhammadans of Bombay at any 
link Bedctabor © rate did not take counsel with a true friend of pro- 
96th June P * gress like Sir George Clarke: before plunging head- . 
long into the vortex of communal elections. We_- 
can understand their feeling in the matter, and are prepared to make some 
allowance for it. But Bombay Muhammadans have a clearer. vision 
generally than their co-religionists of Upper India. They have more than 
once realised on such occasions that what is not good for the country at 
‘large cannot be good for them in the long run. They seem to wrong them- 
selves and others by thus creating a political handicap the effects of which 
are not difficult to discern for those who have had experience of the working 
of representative institutions.” 


oink 
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*18. ‘The most important item in the Budget debate was the pro- 
nouncement made by Sir George Clarke upon a 

a aith June, “delicate question, a question which has given Lord 
Morley and Lord Minto more trouble than any other 

during the adumbration and execution of their Reform ‘proposals—the ques- 

tion of Muhammadan representation. The Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla 

had reminded His Excellency ‘how strongly his community felt on the 
subject.’ His Excellency directly asked Mr. Rahimtulla: ‘Has my honourable 
friend satisfied himself that communal electorates would be for the 

- good of Muhammadans and of India? The question is a grave one, and I 
have never seen it adequately discussed. I should certainly have expected 

‘ that a great meeting of the community should have been held in Bombay. to 
= consider it, and I have at present no evidence that the natural leaders of 
Muhammadan opinion in this Presidency are unanimous in accepting the 
principle.’ This was, indeed, a palpable hit. We think His Excellency the 
Governor has correctly and truly gauged the real current of Muhammadan feel- 

ing in this Presidency regarding communal representation. In the first place, 

there is no parallel hetween the Muhammadans of this Presidency and those of 

Upper India in the matterof numbers. And, secondly, with the exception 

_of a few sporadic ebullitions of feeling, the relations between them and their 

Hindu and other fellow-citizens have always been of the happiest kind. 
Bombay, in fact, may in this respect be said to have given the cue to those 

in the mofussil. Under the circumstances, it is not far from truth to say 

in His Excellency’s words that the natural leaders of the Muhammadan 

Ge community are not unanimous in accepting the principle of communal repre- 
sentation. Nay, we firmly believe that if it is introduced, it will lead to a 
permanent cleavage of a religious and racial character.......... To us it is 
refreshing that Sir George Clarke should have gauged the situation aright and 
come to amature and far-seeing decision onthe subject. It is a matter 
for congratulation that the head “of this Presidency should have displayed 
such extraordinary courage of conviction......... Sir George Clarke has 
never favoured communal representation, and the Muhammadans 
ought to believe him when he says that the Bombay Government’s 
letter of 26th March to the Government of India was dictated ‘simply 
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and:solely with an eye to the best interests of the Muhammadan community.’ 
Government in that letter had. dwelt upon the impossibility of evolving 
electorates since’ the Muhamimadans were so widely scattered. The 
Honourable Mr: Rahimatulla brought out a plan to overcome the. difficulty, 
but His Excellency shrewdly remarked that ‘it is evidently’ possible in this 
‘way to make on paper a special electorate of almost any kind.’ ‘There is no 
doubt that Sir George has done for our Muhammadan friends all that he could 
and. all that was essentially needed.” < 


19. “A few months ago the Viceregal Council held its last Budget 
meeting under the old regime. The Bombay Council 
held such a meeting last Saturday and Monday. 
_ Debate on the Bombay The old regime expired in Bombay with fewer swan 
Budget. a _.. . songs than in Calcutta, but the appreciation of the 
‘ae to freview (11), new era was none the less genuine, and statesman- 
" like. The disappointment caused by the Budget 
| figures was to a great extent compensated by the 
quality of the speeches on the same and by the important work gone through at 
the meeting. ‘Tke friendly passage of words between His Excellency and Sir 
John Muir Mackenzie on the one side, and the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta on the other, serves to illustrate the good relations prevailing’ in 
the Bombay Council between official and non-official members, and the 
zealous interest taken by all in the work of the Council as such without 
regard to party or personality. His -Excellency’s words. may well be 
considered as inspiring in this connection, worthy to be taken as a model 
by all. ‘I confess that I do not like the dividing of members into official 
and non-official categories. We are all members of one Council, we ail 
meet with one object, and that is to do the best possible for the pros- 
perity of the Presidency.’ An important measure passed by the Council 
which specially showed the spirit of the present Government was the 
amendment in the constitution of the Bombay Port Trust to provide for the 
representation of the Railways and the Indian commercial community on the 
Board. We regret the narrow-minded attitude taken up by the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Armstrong, President of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, who 
opposed the granting of rights to Indian merchants. The Bombay Chamber 
ought rather to have generously recognised the importance of Indian com- 
mercial interests and appreciated their being invested with new rights. 
An important pronouncement at the Council meeting was with regard to 
the much discussed question of Muhammadan electorates. In reply to the 
Honourable Mr. Ibrahim MRahimtulla’s criticism (which tended to be 
irrelevant in many places) His Excellency pronounced his opinion on this 
question, which makes us wish that his opinion had been followed by Lord 
Morley in the framing of his scheme of Reform. Itis an opinion at once 
gtatesmanlike and, looking to the best interests of this country, free from the 
official taint of Divide et Impera. It is the first time that we have such an 
important pronouncement from the head of a Presidency, and it may well be 
taken to heart by our Muhammadan friends and the Imperial Government 
authorities both of whom are thinking that separate electorates for the 
Muhammadans will work for the good of this country. ‘I have the 
most complete sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of the Muham- 
madans of the Presidency, but speaking with some experience of political 
affairs I see no reason to believe that their interest in the long run will be 
furthered by the adoption of a system which must crystallise and accentuate 
the sectional and sectarian divisions that have already retarded progress in 
this great country. This is the pronouncement of a statesman and 
a sincere lover of the progress of this country. As we mentioned above, 
even the authorities directly responsible for the Reforms may well ponder 
over this statement. Comparisons are always odious, but this Poona 
pronouncement may well be compared with a pronouncement from the hill- 
tops of Simla in reply to the Muhammadan deputation two years ago.” 


#20. “The Budget meeting held at the Poona Council Hall on Saturday 

a eS and Monday last is described as the last under the 
Mahrdtta (9); existing conditions. The Honourable Sir P. M. 
June. Mehta, being the oldest among the non-official 
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‘membe 8 and ) to i ds ‘a8 . | Of a valedic ne ry oa prenleeeects upon: Chadhirad pada 
Tn those. quar eng 0 whi ih has a mdency was not exactly to ditiontes or 
Ct wait no be ficial mem bers ot he apreedlation of the soa done by them 
[ =—S—sSYR GH “Sith” 80° pOntarieous” or so'high as it ought to be. Time 
-  ——<—*é«s led we when men | like Mr. ‘Nugent openly ridiculed these ‘members; 
but even ent onsk by the further enlargement of the Councils an indirect 
_ Sxibute is _ paid to the usefulness of work done by them, there are men like 
Bi + Logan who insinuate. that the non-official members are not actuated by a 

~ genv ine desire to secure the real good of the people or the masses. In these 

- Gircumstances Sir P..M. Mehta was justified in asserting the claims of the 
class to which he belonged. And we are glad that the claim had to be 
admitted by Government, though there was a counter-claim put forward on 
their behalf for a share in the results of the good work done by elected 
Councillors. Thus both the Honourable Sir John Muir Mackenzie and 
His Excellency the Governor, while expressing their willingness to give: non- 
official members their due, would not concede that all the good work done by 
the Councils was the result solely of their labours. His Excellency perhaps 
ut it most tactfully when he said: ‘I do not like the dividing of Honourable: 
embers into official and non-official categories. We are all members of one 
Council ; we all meet with one object, and that is to do the best possible for 
the. prosperity of the Presidency. When we succeed in doing good we succeed 
as a Council, not as individuals nor as sections.’ Surely this is a most en- 
lightened way of looking at the work of any individual member in any 
corporate body........... But His Excellency may as well remember that all 
this is perhaps too high for the plane on which the every day work of political 
administration and Legislative Councils is carried on. As an ideal the teaching 
conveyed by His Excellency i is most unexceptionable....... A sectional spirit: 
is certainly to be condemned. But if one fraction may be as good as another, 
then why should Government insist upon having a majority of the official 
and nominated members put together over the elected members? Why 
should such a selfigh claim as is urged by the Muhammadans for a share: 
of representation out of proportion to their numerical strength be allowed ? 
| Is not the altruistic teaching safely founded on the consciousness that with 
ee @ majority on their side official members could afford to be indulgent, and 
oe enjoy the pleasure of making concessions? And on the top of it all comes the 
mocking reflection that the claim advanced by Sir Pherozeshah and keenly 
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lS - .. gontested with a view to a share in it by His Excellency was for 
a achievements, which, whatever those who worked for them and fought 


for them might think about them, represent gains which are mere trifles. 
A We do not meanin the least to detract from these achievements. But 
dee surely it is fully consistent with our gratitude to the men that have worked in 
2 | the Legislative Councils to assert that the measure of constructive work for 
the nation done through the agency of these Councils has been but a poor one. 
Itisone thing to say that there are natural limits to the work which could be 
at all done in the Councils; but it is another to suggest that the work done in 
the Councils is the main work that could be-done even by way of constitutional 
agitation in the country. It is perhaps from this point of view that one 
might reasonably say that Sir Pherozeshah had better left unsaid all that 
he said atout the specific work done by the non-official members of the 
Council.” 


21. The Provincial Budget presented to the Council at Poona the other 

| day is a dry and insipid document containing 

, nothing worthy of note for the people of the 
ant” Bee ay pA oh Presidency. The only particular thing to be noted 
Souddgar 9), 21st 1 connecticn with the Budget is the fact that for 
Rit esiciin the first time non-official members of the Council 
) were invited to hold an informal discussion of the 
Budget before it was submitted to the Government 

of India. For this privilege conceded to ,the popular representatives in the 
Legislative Council we are indebted to Sir George Clarke. It is, however, 
ea e ‘regretted that the result of the first exercise of this privilege was 


otally. disappointing. Though the Government of Bombay were ready to 
accept.some of the recommendations made by the non-official members, the 
orders. of the supreme Government for curtailment of expenses were too 
_ to allow hem any freedom in the framing of their budget, and hence the 
labours of the conference of official and unofficial members were wasted. If 
the future of these conferences is to be judged by the present, this valuable 
privilege will be of no.use. Under these circtmstances it is now high time 
that the financial relations subsisting between the Imperial and Provin- 
cial Governmenss should be over-hauled. The necessity for such a financial 


re-arrangement has been acknowledged by the Royal Commission on Decen- 


tralisation, and we hope their recommendations with regard to a greater freedom 
of action being given to local Governments will be soon put into practice. If 
not, the enlarged Councils under the new India Councils Act will fail to show 
any substantial result as the Government of India will have the power to veto 


their recommendations on grounds of public policy. We hope the matter will 


attract the attention of the authorities and that the existing arrangements will 
be remodelled to suit the altered circumstances. Another noteworthy fact in 
the Budget is the abolition of certain tolls levied on Provincial and local roads 
and the willingness of Government to sanction grants from funds at their 
command with a view to keep the roads in good condition. The meagre 
contribution made by Government towards primary education hardly redounds 
to their credit. It is true they are financially embarrassed just at present, but 
considering the important part played by education in the prosperity of a nation 


they ought to have devised some means to meet the expenses therefor. 


[The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes in a similar strain. | 


22. “ The Budget meeting of the local Legislative Council held this month 
will be the last under the Act of 1893, and it seems 
Indian Spectator (5), to have been expected by some of the non-official 
26th June. members that the President or the Senior Member of 
the Council would open the proceedings by paying a 
glowing tribute of praise for the valuable help and the excellent services 
rendered by them to Government and the country in the past. The proceed- 
ings were, however, opened with a reference to the weather and certain important 
points in the budget. It seems that this was rather mortifying. The Govern- 
ment members must have thought that it was always a good habit to bury 
the past, and to look to the future. The three principal features of the 
budget to which His Excellency called attention were the consultation with 
non-official members before casting the budget in its final form, the grants 
made for sanitary improvement, particularly the improvement of water-supply, 
and a wide step taken towards the abolition of tolls. From causes beyond the 
local Government's control, the suggestions made by the non-official members 
could not, it seems, be all adopted in the budget. ‘The first consultation with 
the non-official members in the framing of the budget under the new system 
has thus been attended with rather disappointing results. They would perhaps 
have liked that the revenue estimated should be curtailed and the expenditure 
increased. Hxactly the reverse is what has actually happened. We do 
not believe that either the President or the author of the Financial Statement 
intentionally omitted to dwell appreciatively on the services of the non-official 
members. We are.not sure if Sir John Muir Mackenzie has at any time 
waxed eloquent over the glorious achievements of the Sérvice to which he 
himself belongs.”’ 


*23. “ We confess we expected some reference to the past as well as the 
future in Sir John Muir Mackenzie’s introductory 
Gujardti (25), 27th remarks in presenting the Financial Statement. 
June, Eng. cols. We are, however, glad that the omission was made 
| good at least partially in his closing speech. When 
the experiment of enlarged Councils was introduced fifteen years ago, there 
was the usual nodding of heads, and fears were expressed in the usual quarters 
as to its final results. But actual experience has shown that the experiment 
has proved a most gratifying success. It is all very well to say that officiad 
and non-official, elected and non-elected members, need not be differentiated 
into separate groups. But when the future political progress of the country 
con 426—6 | 
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on the success or. dtherwise of the’ concessions 
bre nion  tebed @ by’ Government of the capacities 
ret nn s8e cre on ‘the Councils, it is but ‘natural to 
sé the transition from par political landmark to. ‘another would not go’ 
7 c 4 nh = 1 important occasion ‘as the introduction of the Provincial 
: 8 the only opportunity that Councillors have to freely 
express their vie y yet lay before the Government the grievances of the. 
yaople. . Sir award Baker made a most remarkable speech on a similar oc- 
casion which was even quoted by Lord Morley in the House of Lords. The 
. gifto Fyapalisetic > political imagination is a rare endowment amongst Anglo- 
‘Indians; 0 erwise, the presentation of the last Financial Statement under the 
_ expiring ‘constitutional system would not have been such a thoroughly jejune, 
forinél and oold affair as it was, though it must be readily admitted that the 
subsequent debate on the Budget made good what was wanting at the outset. 
and was’ not only interesting but also instructive. The Honourable Sir John 
Muir Mackenzie, replying on the’debate, heartily acknowledged that good 
work had been done by non-official members and valuable suggestions received 
at their hands. Apart from the actual work achieved by non-official Indian 
a . members, the moral effect of their. active participation in the proceedings 
ae of the: Council and of their fearless ventilation of popular grievances even 
a when they were openly resented for the time being, has been of incalculable 
benefit to the people of the Presidency. The Council, if it has proved an 
excellent training ground for them, has proved to be no less so for the official 
Councillors who have gradually begun to appreciate the virtues of self-restraint, 
modesty and toleration, to unlearn the methods of omniscient autocracy -and 
to cultivate the -persuasive arts of conciliation and compromise. As 
| usual, Sir George Clarke closed the debate on the Provincial Budget in a 
| speech which was as noteworthy for its thoughtfulness as for its liberality of 
tone and earnestness of purpose. From one point of view it is no doubt 
correct to deprecate, as was done by Hise Excellency, the drawing of any dis- 
tinction between official and non-official members. But it will take a long 
a. time and require the fullest development of the Legislative Councils before 
hae this ideal is attained. The existing situation cannot be easily ignored, even if 
Vs one desired to do so. The representatives of the Government every now and 
ae. | then ostentatiously differentiate between the grievances of landlords and ryots. 
) It is they who taunt the non-official members with being the champions of 
the former. Though they are. themselves the powerful spokesmen and the 
vigilant protectors of the interests of an all-powerful landlord Government, 
ae they are at the same time modest enough to claim that they alone are the 
a champions of the ryots. It is also well known that the journalistic gramo- 
es : phones of official views direct their artillery of criticism entirely against 
elected members. It is, therefore, clear that His Excellency’s excellent ideal 
eppertains more to the future than to the present.” 


Cant ‘2 


24, The contribution made by the several non-official members to the 
discussion on the Budget and the replies of the official 

bombay Samdchdr mt members are of special interest. The new Reform 
scheme has been looked forward to for a beneficent 

change being effected in the preparation and discussion of the Budget, but the 
Honourable Mr. Lamb very disappointingly declared that so long as the 
present financial relations subsisted between the Government of India and 
the local Governments the existing arrangement would continue. We think 
this is an exaggeration, for we should not be oblivious of the recommendations 
of the Decentralisation Commission for giving greater freedom and independ- 
ence to local Governments in certain financial matters. The proposal to 
make primary education free and compulsory, Mr. Lamb fears, is made 
without due regard to expenditure. But this fear is, we believe, also due to 
his not having taken into consideration the above recommendations. Local 
administrations are empowered to impose, with the sanction of the Imperial 
Government, any special local tax for a special purpose. If in this connection 
the official and non-official members in Council are unanimous and agree to 
the le vy of a special cess to meet the expenses of a free and compulsory 
ducation, we do rot know where the hitch would come in. As seoeaes 
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by the Honourable Sir John Muir Mackenzie, the Government of 
India’ would find it difficult. to override: the unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the Council for:increased expenditure so long ‘as the necessity for it 
existed. With regard to the apprehensions entertained by the Honourable 
Mr. Jenkins ‘on the subject of free compulsory education, suffice it tosay that so 
far as Bombay is concerned there could be no difficulty in the way of opening as 

many schools as are required, for the supporters of the measure are prepared 
to undergo the necessary: expenses. As for the mofussil the difficulty would 
be as easily obviated if private enterprise were encouraged and schools for 
middle and lower classes established as the necessity arose. On 
the subject of irrigation works the. Honourable Mr. Cameron’s reply 
was on the whole very sympathetic. The Honourable member deserves 
special thanks for the moral courage he has displayed in supporting the 
demand of the non-official members for an extension of irrigation works. 
With regard to his remarks on the heavy irrigation rates charged on agri- 
culturists, we make bold to state that Government cannot expect large irriga- 
tion works to be self- -paying unless they are used as water-ways also. We 
hope our suggestion would be taken up by the non-official members in Council. 


25. ‘The debate on the Financial statement in the Legislative Council 
at Poona was on the whole very satisfactor y. It has 
tid Yotmin @ frequently been remarked that the non-official mem- 
Pg. a al eae: bers in the Council seize every opportunity to pass 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (29), 23rd Strictures on the actions of Government, but take no 
tune. notice of the good deeds of the officials. But the non- 
official members have never flagged in their zeal to 
give credit to those to whom it was due. Asa proof of this it will be seen that 
the liberal policy of Sir George Clarke and the many reforms inaugurated by him 
formed the burden of the speeches made by several non-official members. It is 
in the nature of man to be quick at detecting faults in others, while remaining: 
blind towards his own. ‘The tables have been turned against the officials who 
hitherto complained of a lack of the sense of appreciation in their non-official 
colleagues in Council. The meeting at Poona was the last to be held under 
the India Councils Act of 1892, and so a hope was entertained in all quarters 
that His Excellency or Sir John Muir Mackenzie would speak of the part 
played by the non-officials in making the Councils successful. When the 
officials failed in their duty, it was incumbent on Sir P.M. Mehta to take 
stock of the work done by himself and his colleagues in Council. A resumé 
of the multifarious efforts of the non-official members and the success they 
achieved was but a fitting recognition of their services to the Presidency, 
an1 it is deplorable that no reference to these services should have been made 
either by His Excellency the Governor or Sir John Muir Mackenzie.” [The 
Jdm-e-Janmshed makes similar remarks. } 


*26. ‘ When the two sides of the shield are scanned, one cannot but 
Rast Goftdr (35), 27th be convinced that the adiinistrative success of 
Prag ¢ aie recent years was due to the help which both sides, 
Pet eae Pia viz., the official and the non-official, gave, one to the 
other, ina spirit of sympathy and co-operation. Similarly, if legislative 
problems were solved without unusual difficulties impeding their solution, it 
was due to the self-same spirit of brotherhood penetrating deep on both sides 
of the Counvil. Let not non-official members, and with them the public, 
forget that for the rapid onward development of the present legislative system, 
the Councillors-are as much indebted to their own work and self-exertion 
as to the magnanimous and sympathetic assistance they have all along 
received from their official colleagues. If they imbibe this lesson and keep 
that to heart, it will be a useful guide to them in future.” 


27. The proceedings of the recent meeting of the Bombay Legislative 
Council seem to have been greatly influenced by 

kdsh (40 the near prospect of the formation of enlarged Coun- 

osth June bra me ioe. cils under the Reform Scheme. The speeches of 
His Excellency the Governor and his Councillors 

were on the whole satisfactory. It is no use blaming the non-official. 
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f introducing compulsory. Ghandi: in the ae pa for the sdsockies of the: 
heme don ese it to be introduced all at:once. The fears given expression 
the non-official members in connection with the ultimate outcome of the. 
| Revenue e. Code. Amendment Act will not be removed unless Government. 
_ @stablish tural Banks to enable the agriculturists to extricate themselves: 
. from ‘the sistehan of the Sdvkar. Government seem to forget that the pressure 
ae pat: by the Inémdars on their tenants is due to their having been made to pay 
arrears of dues accruing fromthe year 1896. We feel sure that the non-official. 
‘members will be quite willing to’ help Government in securing financial. 
swardj if the official members pay respectful atténtion to their suggestions.. 
ce His Excellency Sir George Clarke has made an important pronouncement as. 
eo _ regards Muhammmadan representation, and we hope our Moslem brethren will. 
ee take a hint from it in good time instead of persisting in their demands for- 
separate electorates which are sure to accentuate communal differences. 


28. “The Honourable Mr. Dikshit has done a service by bringing to the 
notice of the public and Government two cases of 


Interpellations in the what appears to be an autocratic exercise of official. 
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tel ee —- powers. One referred to the closing of the Local 
ze Oriental Review . (11), Board Vernacular School at Kasara in the Pimpalner 
| _- 28rd June. Taluka (Nasik). Mr. Dikshit asked whether Govern-. 


ment will be pleased to state the reasons for such 
closing and lay on ‘the Council Table all the papers on the subject. The answer 
given by Government was characteristically vague. ‘The school referred to. 
was closed on account of.a political demonstration by the students in which 
a the villagers and the masters sympathised with the boys.’ The expression. 
rhe. ‘ political demonstration ’ is construed in so many different ways by different. 
: persons that the public naturally feels curious tc know what was the actual 
nature of ‘ political demonstration’ which brought down upon the village. 
of Kasdra the severe punishment of the closing of the school. And yet. 
Government choose to remain silent just where they ought to have spoken 
out. They express their regret as usual that ‘the correspondence cannot be: 
published.’ When will Government recognise that open-heartedness in these. 
matters is better than elusive silence which is apt to be misconstrued? Mr. 
Dikshit' had another equally important interpellation. ‘Has the attention of 
Government been drawn to Order No. 1 published in the Dnydn Prakdsh of 
Poona of June 2nd, alleged to have been issued by the Mamlatdar of Sanga-. 
meshwar in the Ratnégiri Collectorate to the village authorities under his. 
control regarding public meetings held in village temples and elsewhere 
even for religious purposes, and, if so,-will Government be pleased to lay on 
the table copy of such orders.’ ‘Government remain satisfied with the answer- 
that their attention has been drawn to the order in question. We are all left. 
in the dark as to whether Government approve of such orders ; if not, whether 
they have asked their officers not to pass. such vexatiqus orders generally 
intended to catch the eye of the powers that be.” 
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of Some. of the interpellations in the Council were yery interesting.. 
; The Honourable Mr. Dikshit asked whether Govern-. 
- Mahrdatta 9), 97th ment would state the reasons for closing the Local. 
June. Board Vernacular school at Kasara in Pimpalner 
‘Taluka and would lay before the Council the papers. 

relating to the subject; he also questioned when the school was to be opened. 
The reply was that the school was closed on account of a political demon- 
stration by the students in which the villagers and the teachers sympathised 
with the boys; it will be opened when they give evidence of improved state of 
ay a bi Government are not prepared to lay the whole correspondence on 
“4 icil Table. The Risley circular binds hand and foot the teachers and. 
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students ; but in the present case even the poor villagers are brought. within 
its jurisdiction. They have every right to give expression to their views and 
organise demonstrations. But not to tolerate this, and for honest expression 
of differing opinions deprive the villagers of a school, speaks to the discredit 
of a civilised Government. There was an interpellation whether Government 
would state whether the minimum price fixed for the sale of liquor in Poona 
was less than the cost price thereof; and if so, Why is the minimum so fixed. 
Government, instead of replying to this plain question in a plain manner, 
only stated what was the object of imposing the minimum price and thus tried 
to evade more heckling. The Honourable Mr. Parekh asked whether Govern- 
ment would direct that such information about the quantity of consumption 
of liquor in a shop as is supplied to the liquor-vendors be supplied to local 
‘Temperance Associations concerned. Government replied that the informa- 
tion would be supplied only to those who are about to enter or have entered 
into a contract with Government for a specific purpose; there was no prece- 
dent for the supply of the information to the public, or third parties, or to private 
associations ; therefore, Government declined flatly to supply the information 
wanted. The nature of the replies given by Government to interpellations, 
which we have pointed out above, will serve toshow the anxiety of Government 
to meet the demands of the elected representatives of the people. The 
situation has been the samefor many yearspast. The expanded Councils are to 
come into force in a short time, and much good for the people, it is said, will 
result from them. Only when the voice of the people’s representatives in the 
Councils finds a place in and controls the administration, can the Councils be 
really representative and effective. Looking to the nature of things and the 
policy in force, we fear the new Councils will only be enlarged editions of the 
present ones.” 


380. A very useful and practical list of questions was drawn up 

by the popular members of the Bombay Legislative 

Council. It is satisfactory to note that our 

Bombay Samdchér (62) sympathetic Governor has been showing his zeal 
22nd June: Alhbdr-e. %© see some solid work done in the Council. 
Souddgar (19), 22nd June. The answers to the questions of the Honourable 


Members bear proof of the zeal manifested by His. 


Excellency. In former years the public were kept 
in the dark on many important subjects. This year Government have turned 
a new leaf. His Excellency is to be heartily thanked for all this. We trust 
that the facilities afforded to Honourable Members by supplying them with 
the statement, replies, etc., will also be afforded to the Press. The Press 
requires to be supplied with these materials before they are brought before 
the Council so as to be able to pronounce opinions and make suggestions 
to the Honourable Members in good time. The question of the financial 
condition of the City Improvement Trust is one of great importance. It is 
true that the financial resources of the Trust have hitherto sufficed for the 
work already done. With its increased responsibilities whether it will be 
able to stand on its own legs is a question. Government have clearly 
explained the position of the Trust in a memorandum issued to the public. 
The Trust has been done an injustice by being refused any grant from the 
Imperial Government. Besides, the Trust has incurred a\loss owing to the 
false estimate of the value of Government buildings. With regard tothe spread 
of scientific eaucation in the Presidency, the future location of the Elphinstone 
College and hostels for Government Law School students, we have been given 
to understand that Government are considering all these questions. We 
should like to see all these questions decided before long. [The Akhbdr-e- 
Souddagar writes :—The decision arrived at regarding the teaching of science 
in the Gujarat College at Ahmedabad is worthy of notice. The raising of 
a fund to fit up the necessary scientific apparatus is decided upon. With 
regard to the hardships of third class passengers, the answer given to the 
Honourable Mr. Dixit is unsatisfactory. The time has come when the 
Railway Companies ought to be made to provid@ better facilities for third 
class passengers. ‘The Municipalities in the districts, we are told by Govern 
ment, will be allowed to elect their own presidents. The appointment of the 
administrative officer will be made on the principle followed in Bombay City.] 
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as proved ‘a complete success, and 
‘success ‘such a distinguished and 
sr as Mr. “Morison has suggested to 
ant that they should direct’ such Durbars 
6 ane held in Yall the Districts by the Col- 
 Tadabie. This suggestion meets our strong support 
and warm approval. There are many causes of mis- 
g between the rulers and the ruled. Even the Honourable 


Mi gore justifies his Creed Congress on the pretext of interpreting the 
wishes of the Rulers to the ruled. But we are sure that the Durbars 
| “will answer the purpose far better than such a Congress. If the suggestion 
of Mr. Morison is accepted, the Congress will cease to exist as its purpose will 
‘be better served by the Durbar........... To our great satisfaction we learn 
that Government have issued a Resolution adopting the suggestion. We are 


confident that if this Resolution is effectually put into practice, the adminis- 
tration in the mofussil will be quite smooth, and the so-called troubles will 
also soon end.” 


82. The idea of holding weekly Durbars under the auspices of Govern- | 
ment officials is admirable in itself. The object is to 
Jain (175), 20th June; bring representatives of the people in touch with the 
ame way Se hag yo officers of Government. Not only should such gather- 
[sania : Parsi “89) ‘ooth ings be held in District towns, but they should also 
June: Gujardti Punch e held in taluka towns and villages. In the district 
(27), 20th June. towns people have sufficient opportunities of coming 
in contact with European officials ; but in the taluka 
towns and villages these high officials are looked upon as deities who are 
more dreaded than loved. If at such places Durbars are held, the people will 
learn to look upon the representatives of the Crown more with a feeling of 
love than awe. Such Durbars will put a stop to the tyrannical practices of 
petty officers of Government over villagers an nf half-literate people. On rare 
occasions Collectors and Assistant Collectors do meet some of the ryots in 
their official capacity, but then the ryot hardly opens his heart before these 
officials. It is otherwise in Native States. When the ryot and the prince 
meet together the latter takes care to inquire about the ryot and his family 
in the most affectionate terms. These Durbars are hardly meant to be impos- 
ing gatherings; nor are they meant for the pleasure of officials and represen- 
tatives of the people. Now.that the system of holding Durbars is introduced 
by Government itis expected that the Collectors will try to give the people the 
benefit of such gatherings, particularly as they are the only places where the 
half-literate masses can be made to feel that Government fully sympathise 


with them in their weal and woe. [The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kantha Gazette 


after making similar comments writes :—The European officials do not win 


‘the love of the native population as they prefer to stand aloof from the people. 


Even the Shirastedars and Head Clerks dread their presence as they are 
known to mete out rough treatment to natives of every rank. The order 
of Government to hold weekly or monthly Durbars where the representatives 
of the people and officials will have opportunities of conferring about the 
welfare of the people, is a healthy sign of the officials interesting themselves 
in the welfare of the people. It would be: still better if officials were to 

from place to place and find out the real condition of the people. The Parsi 
writes appreciatively about the proposed holding of Durbars. The Gujardti 
Punch is rather sceptical about any good coming out of such gatherings if the 
officials and the leaders of the people were not to agree on the subjects 
discussed. The paper suggests Government to watch the results of the 
held.) and to stop them if they defeat the very end for which they are 

eld 


33. The recent order issued by Government directing the holding of 
| ~Durbars by Collectors is indeed good. The rulers 
Mumbai Vaibav (132), .would by this means come into direct contact with 


98rd June; Bakul (104), “the rayats, much of the mutual misunderstanding 
auth Jane. ) 


would be removed and the district administration 
would become smooth. .But if the Collectors prove 


‘themselves to be overbearing, these very Durbars would result in insults 


‘ 


to respectable. citizens and. perpetuate misunderstandings. But until a 
better system of bringing the rulers and thp ruled into contact is suggested 
we would welcome these Durbirs as the best means of ventilating the 
people's grievances. [The Bakul fully approves. of the Goverument Resolu- 
tion regarding holding of Durbars by District officials and expresses its 
conviction that such Durbars would be the means of strengthening the bonds 
of sympathy and love between the rulers andthe ruled. ‘The paper suggests 
that the occasion like the celebration of the King’s Birthday should be 
utilised for holding the Durbars now ordered by Government.| 


*34. “ Co-operative Credit Societies, itis now well known, are making fair 

P progress in this country. Mr, Walpe, an authority 
Groundlessness of alleged on the subject, has expressed his opinion that the 
political dangers appre- growth of the movement in India has been more 
hended from Co-operative yanid in such a short time than in any other country 


Guerak” 974, in the world. The central Banks in towns and cities 


June, Eng. cols. will, of course, be financed by people of means and 
influence in those places, and as such they will be 
dominated by those men......... . There is ashrewd suspicion in, the minds 


of some Anglo-Indian writers that these men of means and influence in the 
towns will have their politics and that too of an undesirable kind. The 
conclusion is, therefore, drawn that Co-operative Credit Societies may be used 
by wire- pullers and agitators as a means for the spread of the political 
propaganda peculiar to the educated classes in the country, and the -innocent 
and ignorant cultivators will be made the tools of political agitation. Ifis said 
that wherever the-co-operative credit movement has spread in the West, it has 
been associated, as a general rule, with some political agitation. Government 
is, therefore, called upon to be on their guard before the evil has not spread 
and to take timely measures to obviate the undesirable consequences that may 
follow. Now this bogey conjured up by the subtle imaginations of mischievous 
Anglo-Indian alarmists is too ridiculous: to be taken seriously by any one, 
even by Government. So long as any agitation—political agitation 
included—is carried on by thoroughly lawful and constitutional means, what 
harm is there if agriculturists follow the lead of the man of means and 
influence in the country? Have not the peasantry of other lands their own 
politics? Do they not agitate for the redress of their peculiar grievances ? 
Do they not join the other classes in the country in common agitation for 
public causes? Why should the Indian cultivator be made an exception 
tothe rule? It may be urged that advantage will be taken of their ignorance, 
and they wiil be led astray by agitators. If this happens, which we doubt, 
in exceptional cases, Government is strong enough to meet the danger when 
it arises.” 


30. “Mr. J. B. Petit has done a public service in drawing the attention 
of the Government and the public to an instance of 
Comments on Mr. J.B. gross abuse of official power. In his letter addressed 

Petit’s letter to the Press to the Press he describes the manner in which some 
Mahébleshwar, of cartsat of the native officials, who were probably acting 
ahableshwar | i “apa FE | 
"Sani Vartamdn' (36), under the instructions of their Kuropean superior, 
23rd June, Eng. cols. deprived him of the use of some carts which he had 

engaged several days before tq carry his kit and 
luggage from Mahableshwar to Wathar. The Mahalkari and the Fouzdar 
had between them impressed the carts for the use of Huropean officials, who 
were leaving the hill station about the same time.......... Mr. Petit put 
himself in communication with the Superintendent of Mahableshwar on the 
subject of the impressment of the carts, and as stated by him in his letter, the 
Superintendent observed a significant silence as to the agency through which 
he was able to secure the use of the carts. From inquiries made by Mr. Petit 
it was clear that the Superintendent had got the carts through the native 
officials of the place, one of whom confessed that it was usual with the police 
to impress these conveyances for the use of their superior officers. ‘These 
are no doubt every day occurrences in the mofussil, but they are not given 
publicity for the simple reason that people are afraid lest the police might 
afterwards molest and ill-treat them. Itis the duty of Government to see 
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$6. “We would like to draw the attention of His Excellency the 


(RE Le eae ea _ "Governor’;of Bombay to the letter addressed by 
Oriental Review (11), Mr. J. B. Petit to the Press of this city. The letter 


28rd June. _.. ... speaks for itself. It illustrates the ways of some 
Of the sun-dried bureaucrats in their relationship 
with the best of Indians. They seem to have an idea that in this country 
everything exists primarily and chiefly for their comforts and convenience. 
Their wants must be supplied first—by means high-handed if they cannot be 
procured by fair dnes. Indians, whether educated or uneducated, whether 
rich or poor, must stand and see these lords of mankind pass by in comfort 
and luxury before they venture to gather up their baggage to follow 
behind in humble and submissive docility. Unfortunately for these ‘ great 
ones, time’seems to be coming when Indians will not always occupy the 
second place. Men like Mr. Petit are asserting the rights and demanding the 
privileges of ‘ His ,.Majesty’s equal subjects’; and our friends, the Anglo- 
Indians, whether officials or non-officials, will have to make up their minds 
to treat them as such, whether they like it or not.” 
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3/7. “Mr. Jehangir Bomanji Petit’s letter illustrates in a flagrant manner 
Indu Prakdsh (42), 21st the chronic evil of the rasad or sarbarat. Of course, 
June, Eng. cole we sympathise with Mr. Petit, but we cannot resist 
hoe ty the temptation of expressing our pleasure to find 
that the object of the zoolum was a gentleman of his status. For one Mr. Petit 
that will not rest till he gets justice thousands must be suffering in meek 
submission and silent unprotesting surrender. It is the vicious system at the 
root which is at fault. The attitude of the Superintendent shows what 
supreme indifference exists in the matter inthe minds of the high officials. 
They care not what their subordinates do, and if their doings inconvenience 
the public they do not think it is their business to enquire. We hope 
Mr. Petit’s efforts will rouse the attention of Government and also give a 
lesson to the people in fighting constitutionally against the high-handedness of 
Officials, high or low.”’ | 


as 88. An Alibag (Kolaba) correspondent writes to the Rdashtramat :—The 
Kolaba District has come in for its share of official 
displeasure in consequence of its political awakening, 
and the city of Mahad is the greatest sufferer on 
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Alleged high-handedness 
of the authorities in the 


goer that account. The incarceration of the editor of 

. District. ; 

A Te ktesned (44), ¢8rad the Rdshtramukh and the closing of the sixth and 
i and 24th June. seventh standards of the Mahad English School are 
iB : the chief acts in the drama of official repression. 


The officials not content with these measures are sparing no pains to harass 
the people too. The District Magistrate has- issued a summons against the 
oo manager, Chandkiran Press, for an alleged breach of the provisions of the 
pe Press Act. The manager has, however, produced a postal acknowledgment 
Ve showing that the book in question was duly posted to the address of the 
District Magistrate, and the decision now rests with the Court. A similar case 
‘was some time back instituted at Alibag, but was subsequently withdrawn,. 
the book concerned having been found lying in the Collector’s office. It is. 
- rumoured that the recently released editor of the tdshtramukh is again to be 
hauled up before the Magistrate for alleged offences under the above Act. 
‘The District Magistrate has issued notices against the actors and the stage 
manager of the drama ‘ Vijaya Toran’, which was being performed at Mahad,. 
to show cause why they should not be prosecuted. Those who distributed 
the hand-bills of the play have also not been spared. It is interesting to note 
that the Magistrate and the Police were present at the first performance and that. 
‘they did not prohibit it at the time. A strigt watch is kept over the move- 
“ments of popular leaders in this district. {Commenting on the letter the 
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paper in a subsequent issue writes :—One gets exasperated by the 
of the officials in the Kolaba District. We are afraid their actions are ae 
to foment discontent among the people.] 


$9. In a contributed article the Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette 
pes PY cont amr of European henacg and spe- 
20 | . Clally of those belonging to the Political Department 
Seanek tlabchaas of bation are known to be taking undue advantage of the inex- 
Patel, Shirestedér tothe perience or ignorance of their superiors in feathering. 
Assistant Political Agent, their own nests. All that has often been said against 
Palanpur. — _ these Shiresteddrs is not false as can be seen from 
K a age Fg yg the grave rumours that are afloat regarding the 
gaia wn doings of Mathur Patel, Shirestedar to the Assistant 
Political Agent, Palanpur. It is said that when. 
Captain Strong was investigating the succession 
dispute’ to the Bhorole gddi, which was finally decided in favour of 
Chauhan. Pir Danji, Rs: 6,000 mysteriously changed hands and Mathur Patel 
was & party to the transaction, which was carried out in the name of Captain 
Strong. Itis the duty of the Political Agent at Palanpur as well as of Captain 
Strong to inquire into the matter with a view to preventing the fair 
fame of the Captain from being tarnished. Captain Strong has been * 
known in the Agency as a kind-hearted and good-natured official 
and so if remains to be seen that his confidence has not been misused. As ac oes 
to how and by what means Mathur Patel has been strengthening his position eae 
at Palanpur, various astounding stories are told. The one method Mathur ae 
Patel adopts to ingratiate himself with officials is revolting to the mind, not 
because Mathur Patel resorts to it, but because high officials readily 
succumb to it with a view to satiating their carnal desires. By this means, 
it is alleged, Mathur Patel has made himself a power in the Agency so strong 
as to be hardly overcome by any human agency. 


40. The Hind Swardjya draws the attention of the Commissioner of 

. Police, Bombay, to the following :—One Purshottam 
Allegations against the Manishanker found a pear] bracelet lying near the 
a | wane 7, Vaishnav Temple near Bazar Gate, Fort, on Vad Ist 
stak San warajy4 (+ oF Aso of the Samvat year 1962, and honestly handed 
it over to Mr. C. W. Sykes of the Bazar Gate Police 

Station. The ornament was no doubt returned to the owner, Vallabdas Nanji, oa. 
in course of time; but somehow, perhaps owing to some private understanding Nc: Bare 
between Mr. Sykes and the owner, the promised reward has not been awarded Yee 
to Purshottam, in spite of his frequent requests. Instances of this sort are 
likely to shake the public’s confidence in the workings of the Police and 
thereby prove detrimental to public interests. We earnestly wish the 


Commissioner to take notice of such cases. 


41. ‘During the last month or two a regular campaign of house- 4 
searches has been going on in all parts of the a 

Adverse comments on Presidency, and though there is a respite at present, | oe 
the _ Police as ‘we do not know when it will come to an end.......... 4 
a me Ban 09) There can be no question that the authorities will be ie 
a6th June, Eng. cols. ’ perfectly justified in taking any prompt and decisive i 
measures to nip in the bud any dangerous movement i: 

nud not allow it to develop to any dangerous extent. But while thus (i 
recognising the responsibility that rests upon Government to provide for | Tt 
the safety of the people and the maintenance of the peace of the country, we Y 
would like to press on the attention of the executive authorities the need of 
exercising the utmost discrimination and patience in the discharge of their 
disagreeable duty.......... Conduct the searches by all means wherever 
necessary, but only in absolutely necessary cases and where there is a 
reasonable ground for believing that incriminating things are being = a 
concealed in the house to be searched. Judging, however, from the | \- 
fruitlessness of several searches it would seem that there is at present 
the danger of the authorities forgetting important considerations and 
transgressing the bounds of self-restraint in their zeal.......... A 
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ifions that prevailed in Ben gal “at one time have not happily their 
art on this side of ‘Tndia.......... If then, the -situation is not so 
s, as to all int hts and p urposes it appears to be, may we not urge that 
"tO innecessary irritation should ba caused to the people and that searches 
should ‘be 5 un ndertak en. only after very strong proofs ?.......... Whatever is the 
Cas ig Benes in our own Presidency and particularly in the city of Bombay, 
the reputation of the police is that they know well the good from the bad 
and that the good rarely suffer at their hands even by way of suspicion, How 
is it then that out of so many searches, sd’ large. a majority would seem to 
have turned out abortive ?... ...... Again, we do not know what earthly benefit 
the police derive from laying hands on everything they come across. For 
instance, we are told that in one place translations of the Mahabharat, 
“Ramayan, Gita, Lives of Tukaram, Niloba, Moropant , ii were all taken 
away. 


*42. “ Weconfess we can see very littlerhyme or reason in the proposed 
| s abolition of the system of bearing Press telegrams. 
Protest against the sys- A deposit system of accounts is to be introduced, 


poe bearing Press tele- 4 the deposit will be roughly equivalent to an 


Pérsi (38), 27th June amount sufficient to pay for six weeks’ messages, if 

Eng: cols. ’ the newspaper elects to have its accounts rendered 
fortnightly. The deposit.is to be made in cash or 

Government Promissory Notes. We cannot understand what necessitated 
this innovation. It cannot be that the Department has been a loser on 
ee account of any bad debts. All the newspapers receiving bearing messages 
| are of high standing and respectability, as also are their correspondents in 
the mofussil. The change is, therefore, not unlikely to be taken as a direct 
insult. But apart from these grounds, the innovation will cause not a little 
inconvenience and annoyance. It would be simply harassing to the accredited 
mofussil correspondents of responsible journals to deposit month by month 
varying sums of money. News is always difficult to obtain in India, and if a 
message is to be paid for on delivery—and that is practically what the 
innovation amounts to—correspondents are not unlikely to shirk, to the 
detriment of the news service of the journals they represent. As the proposed 
change is entirely unreasonable and unnecessary, it is to be hoped that it will 
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q be abandoned altogether.” 
: rt . 43. The resolution issued by Government after four years of deliberation 
| in connection with the carrying out of certain neces- 
ole Comments on the Gov- sary changes in, and additions to, the building and 
- Lie ad PM ican g-gn Hy staff of the Goculdas Tejpal Hospital, will not be 
~ Bombay Bee dehae (62), considered satisfactory by the public. Some time 


99rd June. back Government thought fit to appoint a Committee 
to investigate into the continuous complaints made by 

the Surgeon-General in connection with serious deficiencies in the Hospital. 
The Committee was asked to point out only those additions which could no 
longer be dispensed with. After that, Government took over the responsibility 
of maintaining the Hospital, and it was hoped that they would carry out 
those changes which were imperatively necessary. Meanwhile, the Committee 
ae finished its investigation and suggested additions involving an immediate 
ac outlay of one lakh of rupees and an yearly expenditure of four thousand. 

; ; These suggestions were far more modest than those of the Surgeon-General. 
Yet such as they were, Government, we regret, have not thought 
fit to accept them. They declare that the only thing undertaken by 
them is‘to continue to maintain in their present condition St. George’s 
Hospital and some other institutions; and to do the needful for the future 
development of St. George’s Hospital and the Grant Medical College.’ But 
se forget that the Committee .saagess no new development, but only a 
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proposals of the Committee is regrettable. 


44, The Government of Sir George Clarke have published their final 
views as to the development of the Bombay City. 
‘ edikoiainty 00 ths Bor- We are not quite satisfied as to the need of any 
ha G - 5s Teanln. further reclamation of the Back Bay. There are 
y Government’s Resolu 
tion on the development More sites in Bombay and around it for the dwell- 
of Bombay. ings of the wealthy classes than the wealthy classes 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (29), need or care to utilise, and the reclamation of the 
“1st and 22nd June, Eng. Back Bay, as suggested by Government, would 
cols.; Jagad Vritta (119), be an undertaking justified by nothing save a 
20th June. | reckless spirit of speculation. One should have 
thought that the lesson of the Colaba. Reclama- 
tion—of the portion reclaimed and let out by the Improvement Trust— 
would be a warning to any one who seriously thought of embarking 
upon such an enterprise in a near future.......... The removal.of the Love 
Grove Pumping Station would ere long release and make available a magni- 
ficent stretch of land from Worli down to Mahim for the villas of the 
wealthy, and before long both Government and the public would feel this 
further reclamation of the Back Bay to be a speculative venture, not 


only wasteful so far as the public finances are concerned, but unjust to the 


residents of the native town who require a little more of the freshening sea- 


breeze to penetrate their over-crowded localities........ .. Another drawback 


of the new scheme for the development of the city is the absence of all 


reference to the need of providing sufficient recreation ground for its growing , 


population. With the exception of the Victoria Gardens and to a small extent, 
the Charni Road Gardens, there are hardly any suitable recreation grounds 
for the public. The Northbrook and the Elphinstone Circle Gardens are hardly 
worth the name; and what really once served the public at large as recreation 
grounds—the maidans,gthe open spaces about the Esplanade, and the Sea 
Face—have been gradually absorbed for dwelling and other purposes.” [The 
Jagad Vritta makes appreciative comments on the resolution. | 


45. “ The military rendered invaluable service in extinguishing and 
localising the recent fire here, but they were -un- 

Allegations of , high- necessarily rude to’the people, and even to the Civil 
handedness of the mili- Officers on duty. We learn on the most reliable 


tary at a recent fire at authority that Mr. Jagatsing Ailmal, the City: 
Magistrate of Hyderabad, who was, of course, on 


Hyderabad (Sind). 
Sind Journal (17), 17th 


[hong duty, was actually placed under a guard for ventur- 


ing to point out the exact locality of a flame of fire. 


that had attacked a neighbouring house, and this in spite of his having 
intimated who he was. Nay, the Huzur Deputy Collector, Diwan Tirithdas, 


who in the absence of the Collector was the Chief Civil Officer of the station—_ 
which fact was also duly intimated—was threatened with a similar humiliation 


and would have been marched off with Mr. Jagatsing, but for the miraculous 
way in which he managed to make himself invisible in a trice. Would any- 
body have conceived such a thing possible under. British rule, did it not 
actually occur? It is some consolation that the extraordinary act in question 
was the doing of one individual officer with more of passion than of reason 
in his mental composition, and that the other officers, notably Colonel Walton, 
undid the ‘mistake’ as soon as discovered. That, however, is no reason 
why the military authorities’ or the Government should not mark their 
strongest displeasure of the conduct of the erring officer.......... The attitude 
of the local military authorities at the last two fires at Hyderabad raises a, 


point of constitutional as well as practical importance. On both occasions it 


was observed that the military had taken complete possession of the ‘ field of 
operations’ and were acting as if the Civil or Municipal authorities did not 
exist! But is it the intention of Government that the military should on 
such occasions work independently, nay, in defiance of the District Officer or 


the Municipal President? Are they not rather to act under the directions of, 
or in consultation with, the latter, whose knowledge .of local conditions would. 


Lanre SO 
iy at 


provision for imperative necessities. If Government are not prepared to do- 
this, it is a questicn if they canbe said to be maintaining the Hospital in its 
present condition.. Government’s tendency to curtail even the very ee 
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new © een e atiate into which the profession in Sind 
US Hine Eteaders has recently fallen. The'revised rules are obviously 
alae i. and intended to mitigate the evil-as far as possible. In 

~ the first place the legal profession in Sind is over-- 

BF Ge ay _ stocked with men, many of whom are of practically 
no @ ucation or culture. The new examination is not more difficult than the 
old one, but it covers a much wider field of training and instruction......... 
The raising of the fees and the qualifications required are obviously aimed at 
keeping down the number of pleaders and thereby reducing the keen competi- 
tion which had become so severe as to have brought into existence a number 
of abuses.......... Under the revised rules one of the conditions of the grant 
of a sanad, after passing the required examination, is that the pleader shall 
maintain a strict standard of professional conduct, and we presume that the 
yearly renewal of the sanad for the first five years has been introduced to. 
a give the Courts an opportunity of keeping some check on the conduct of the 
a young pleader till such time as his habits become fixed and permanent.......... 
ae Once a thorough purification of the Bar in Sind has been brought about 
the pleaders themselves will no doubt be the first to recognise the advantages 
* accruing to them under rules which, after the laxity which has hitherto 

prevailed, may at first seem somewhat severe.” 
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a * Whe The explanation offered by the Honourable Mr. Jenkins for with« 
| ciate drawing the City Improvement Act Amendment Bill 
| ‘Comments on Govern- is in the circumstances of fhe case satisfactory. 

ment’s withdrawal of the At the same time we are constrained to say 


Bombay City Improve- 
prev gad a Poa, acl with re2ret that the intention of Government to 


Bill. : ask for an increase ir the contribution made by 
ie 3 Bombay Samdchdr (62), the Corporation to the expenditure of the Trust is, in 
ue —- 6th June. view of the numerous demands on the purse of the 


Corporation and the larger contributions made by 
other Provincial Governments to other Trusts, not at all generous. As the 
Honourable Mr. Ibrahim pointed out, the Bombay Municipality bore as much. 
as 90 per cent. of the Bombay City. Improvement Trust’s expenditure, 
while the Calcutta Municipality contributed only 25° per cent. towards 
that of the. Calcutta Improvement ‘Trust, and, therefore, instead of 
demanding more from it, it was time to lighten its burden. It is a matter for 
satisfaction that Government are not going to form any hasty decision in the 
matter without consulting the Corporation and giving if an opportunity of 
expressing its views. In our opinion the Corporation should not wait to be’ 
asked for its views, buf should promptly submit its suggestions for placing 
proper checks on the future administration of the Trust so as to prevent. 
ae it from being again reduced to straits. The most important among the 
ae - checks necessary to be introduced is to arrange for keeping the Corporation 
hie and the public fully informed of its working, for having all the schemes of the 
Trust, before they are finally sanctioned, examined publicly by a select. 
committee, and. for allowing the public and the parties concerned, to take 
part in this examination, through their legal representatives. It has been 
the practice hitherto not to allow the forr representatives of the Corporation. 
on the Trust Board to give the Corporation any information except that 
allowed by the President of the Trust. This matter requires to be fully 
brought to His Excellency’s notice, and we are sure His Excellency will not 
Saas take long to grasp and to remedy the injustice involved therein. Another 
ee fe important change required is the raising of the number of Municipal 
; a concer on the Trust Board. to a “number F ee with the: 


ia teas biti a tere Education. 


«48. Now that , attempt have been made to brie the Indian grates 
to ec level of his European brother by oe i 
: | additions to the course of studies, the time has 
Bs omg the ‘on come when the Bombay University should adopt the 
bay University Senate in system of passing examinations in vogue at the 
the matter of exumina- English and other Universities. We have no objec- 
tions in medicine and tion to the course of studies of the Bombay Univer- 
agate re ae thea * sity being made similar to that of the pacepees, ones 
tem of examination by 24 to the test of examinations being made stiffer so 
compartments. that the fitness of the Indian graduate may not be 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), questioned. Atthe same time we will urge upon giving 
22nd June; Akhbdr-e- the same facilities to the Indian graduate that are 
Souddgar (19), 24th June. enjoyed by the European in the matter of passing 
examinations. Ifthe compartment system is adopted 
by the Bombay University, it will produce far better results than at present. 
[The paper further approves of the resolution passed by the Senate 
of the Bombay University to put better facilities in the way of students of 
medicine and agriculture in the matter of passing examinations. The Akhbdr- 
e-Souddgar also approves of the resolution and writes in a similar strain about 
introducing the system of passing examinations in vogue at the Huropean 
Universities. | 


49. “It appears that Mr. Robertson, the present Principal of the Gujarat 
College, has almost at the very beginning of his career 
G oe C pesky ' of in our midst been pleased to abolish, for reasons which 
yo te Oe a a, have not transpired, the time-honoured practice of 
raja Bandhu (84), 
20th June, Eng. cols. granting free-ships and half free-ships to a few of the 
deserving but poor students of the College. He has 
without any previous notice taken this step, probably with a view to save a few 
hundred rupees and thereby improve the pecuniary condition of the institution 
of which he is in charge. We are certainly for economy, but it must be of the 
right sort in order that it may be acceptable. The recent step of the Principal, 
which does not come in that category, cannot but act as a hardship in the case 
of a few poor students of the College. It must not also be forgotten that the 
chief attractions of a mofussil college are the low scale of fees coupled with a 
number of free-ships and half free-ships and the comparatively cheaper cost © 
of living........... Holding as we do this view, we desire to urge upon the 
Principal the absolute necessity of his cancelling the order and restoring the 
old practice. We further understand that the Principal has ordered the 
students to pay their fees only in sovereigns or currency notes. This also to 
a certain extent is of the nature of a hardship, for in a mofussil town it is by 
no means very convenient to get sovereigns or notes in exchange for rupees, 
and at times they cannot be had at par. Further, it is also a moot question 
if the Principal is within his rights in refusing to accept rupees tendered by a 
student in payment of the college fee, since the rupee is a current coin. 
Taking all these circumstances into consideration we hope the Principal will 
realise the unreasonable character of this order and will cancel it as soon as 
possible.” “ 


Municipalities. 


00. We often hear of the pay of officers in Native States being kept in 
arrears. We could never believe if the same were 

Complaint about the gaid of Government servants. Yet we state a fact 
pay of primary school- when we say that the school-masters in local primary 


saan tet thie Abteabonead schools are not paid regularly by the Ahmedabad 


Municipality. Municipality. | We regret very much to hear about 
Gujarati Punch (27),. Such irregularities in the matter of payment. Their 
20th June. pay often runs into arrears for more than two months. 


The school-master is very ill-paid.. He has to 
maintain himself decently; and the present high prices reigning vexy- 
con 426—9 


im to keep e ao | a with ae atee wendy on 
ary often he has t Tu sh Aisi debt ; and it is not difficult 
dition under such ¢ ta ances. We. believe. the 
ality -are cogni Still their inaction 
‘& matt | r throws some lig ht on the oe one by popular members 
iM \ fur ani icipality. Pr ompt inquiries are necessary in this matter and 
reme $8 fhould be made to pay the school-masters. very regularly. 


ae ee 


i is . O nam ain, unfortunate incidents nes here occurred in the past hare 
Eee ‘tended to prejudice Government against th’e people 
Be be tothe Collector of Wai ena Wher have in lmeaueast withheid from 
et WTéi in. sepoving the Wai Municipality the right of electing its own 
“the unfavourable opinion ~ President. We hope, however, that the present 
- which Government have Collector will be generous enough to forget the past 
-- foxmed about them in whichis noton the whole very creditable even to 
ee ae Municipal matters. the officials, and to take the people into his confidence 
 — Vrittasdr (160), 21st py freely mixing with them. We feel sure that if he 
fet June. does this he will see eye to eye with the people and 
will thus help to remove the unfavourable opinion which Governmert have 

formed of the people of this place. 


oZ. A correspondent writes as follows to the Sind Journal :— Will the 
Hyderabad Municipality ever wake up? Is there 

Allegations of mis- any hope of its rising to a sense of its responsibility ? 
management against the 'Things seem to be going from bad to worse. Look 


ea (Sind) Muni- where you may, you will meet with signs of gross 


Sind Journal (17), 17th negligence on the part of those concerned. The 
Tone roads are not properly watered, and some are not 
watered at all. Some of the street lamps are not 
lighted, many are ill-lighted, and some are suffered to go out afew hours 
after they are lighted, for want of sufficient oil. The street drains are in a 
most disgraceful condition, and the stench arising’ from most of them is quite 
sickening. One cannot pass through some of the lanes without closing one’s 
nostrils. In many places the drains get choked up and the dirty water 
overflows them and spreads in the streets causing much annoyance to the 
wayfarers. As if this nuisance were not sufficiently offensive, the Muni- 
ae : cipal sweepers deposit baskets full of night-soil in, public lanes and streets 
eae and let them ‘lie there not for hours, but for a whole day. You can easily 
tt ae imagine how disgustingly abominable this must be to the unfortunate people 
tos: living in the neighbourhood. They complain very bitterly, but who 
is to listen to them? The cry everywhere is that the town was never so dirty 
and insanitary as it is now. But thisis not all. The Municipal schools in 
the town are shamefully neglected. The School Board is nothing more than 
a@ mere pretence. Do the members visit the schools even once a year? 
Most of the schools have not seen any member of the Board for years. Do 
they know whether the teachers are regular and punctual and whether they 
work conscientiously ? The School Board clerk is reported to be the master 
of the situation. If this is what is meant by local self-government, the less 
we have of it, the better. Let us hope thé authorities will stir up the Muni- 

cipal Councillors with a long pole.” 


53. “The recent fire at Hyderabad has more than one lesson for the 

. local. Municipality. Why should timber or fuel 
Complaint that the in- godowns closely adjoin residential houses? Why 
sufficiency of water service were not water-pipes laid out around the spot of. 


in portions of Hyderabad : 
City (Sind) exposes it to the recent fire? Places where inflammable mate 
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ths Hak of fire. rial is stored should as a rule be separated from 

Sind Journal (17), 17th inhabited houses by some open space. As for the 

a June. water service being extended to the quarter in 
ag | question, its necessity at the present time will be 


questioned by none. Since the construction of water-works for the town 
more than 30 years ago, this quarter of the town has expanded very 
considerably, and it is a wonder the Municipality has not provided the 

h bitents with pipe water long ago. We regret to find that neither 


Ui 


in the water works improvement scheme, which is to cost about three lakhs,’ 
nor in the extension scheme which makes provision for the farthest part of : 
Hyderabad, is there any mention of the needs of this crowded quarter. i 
It is high time the omission were supplied. S. . a 


ae. We learn that the District authorities intend to create more 
_ -Muhammadan voters in the Shikarpur Municipal 
Alleged plan for swamp- limits by setitioial mi means. In the Municipal Act, 
ing Hindu municipal besides the tests of property and education as 
ign in Zohan. yg (Sind) = determining the right to vote, another test is laid 
oe ee See down presumably with the best of intentions, viz., 
enters. that an assessor or a juror in a Court of Sessions has 
Sindhi (54), 14th and aright tovote. When the Legislature extended this 
19th June, Eng. cols. privilege to jurors and assessors irrespective of their 
worldly possessions, it certainly contemplated 
that such men who sit with the Sessions and High Court Judges 
to adjudge the liberty and life of men should be men of sufficient 
respectability and intelligence. It was never contemplated that this 
privilege should be abused by the introduction of men who‘ would put 
to shame any Sessions Judge who has to associate with them on the 
Bench. Shikarpur being a town in which Hindu population predomi- 
nates, that community is entitled to have more voters than the 
Muhammadans. ‘The officers, however, intend to artificially increase the 
number of Muhammadan voters by creating by a stroke of the pen a number of 
assessors out of the illiterate and lower classes of weavers, butchers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths and others, who have no right whatsoever to be associated in the 
dispensation of justice with the Sessions Judge. And how is this sought to 
be done? The number of Hindu assessors is to remain the same, while 
that of Muhammadan assessors is proposed to be increased: fourfold 
the present strength. By this means the number of Hindu voters is 
to be swamped by an artificial increase in that of the Muhammadan voiers. © 
Blacksmiths, weavers, cart and carriage drivers will now find their way as 
assessors in the Sessions Court. How grand! We doubt not that the Sessions 
Judges will have ample reason to be grateful to the powers that be for doing 
so.” [The paper in its next issue says :—" In our last we‘touched upon the | 
proposed changes in the electorate of Shikarpur. Our present information a 
is more definite, but makes the matter still more grievous. A Muhammadan ages 
Municipal Commissioner usually nominated by the Collector was suddenly fee 
and unfortunately thrown out.......... The Collector of the District on being Bee 
approached advised the gentleman to seek election, which in the face of a great ; 
majority of Hindu rate-payers and qualified men was impossible for him to } Bay 
contest successfully........... This gentleman, therefore, proposed a number of ni 
Muhammadans to be included in the list of assessors, and his list rapidly 
orew............ This manipulation of the assessors’ list necessitated the 
inclusion therein of butchers, artisans, blacksmiths, and others, because all 
the educated, all the opulent and rate-paying members of the community had 
been already included in the list. Has not the Sessions Judge,.we ask,any _ 
voice in rejecting such useless material when revising the list? We believe 
he has a right to veto the selection of such assessors. Let us hope that 
Mr. Boyd, who is well known for his robust common-sense and shrewdness, and 
who can, we trust, see through the whole scheme in a second, will be strong 
enough to insist that he shall associate on the Bench with sensible people 
and no other.” 


Native States. 


*990. ‘Itis over ten months since Professor Bijaipurkar was arrested and 

. nearly six since he was convicted and sentenced to 

Alleged cruel treatment three years’ simple imprisonment. His appeal which 
of Mr. Bijdpurkar and was filed very soon after his conviction has not yet 
others coed ™™- . been heard by the Council at Kolhapur to which it 
een enna (44) Po7th nas been referred by His Highness the Mahéardja. 
June, Eng. cols. veseooeee ‘Lrue to its traditions the Council is post- 


poning the case from time to time, and all this while 


with. him are suffering 

See je: prisoners are, it ly claim- 

sutt ies, and they are: mercilessly moved from 

Y treatinent everywhere..,g-...... Until Mr. Bija- 

: he : was, we are told, allowed the use of books, but 

y from that hill-fort that privilege is denied to him, 

éal p @r6 shut up in a small room in a 

¢ centre of the market under a special guard of the 

nfant wate strict instructions not to talk to each other. 

“The *prisonérs, we are’ informed, are paraded in the streets of 
‘possibly with the object of humiliating them and of striking terror into 

‘hinds of the young generation. But this is a vain desire, for they know 

hat Bijapurkar is a victim to injustice and the disgust of the young impres- 
sionable minds will recoil on the heads of those who are responsible for the ill- 
a ment of Proféssor Bijipurkar rather than on the peaceful educationist 
who j is suffering for no fault of his.......... At Kolhapur, as in some cases at 
Midnapur, we heed not be surprised if Professor Bijapurkar becomes altogether 
sick of his present position and is rendered soft-brained.......... The sooner 
the Maharaja and the Resident bring the arrangements in keeping with the 


demands of humanity, the better it will certainly be both for the prisoners and 
their custodians.” 


56. Weare sorry that some of the Native States have caught the 
infection from the high-handed policy of the British 
Government in their use of that detestable regulation 
comet 3s aa of 1818, and in consequence begun to think that 
 Rdjasthén (89) "19th if they imitate the Sovereign Government and 
June. | deport or send to prison without fair trial any 
person living under their authority, they will be 
perfectly justified in their conduct. The administration of Jim Rangitsinji has 
already begun to be detested on account of such acts as the heavy sentence 
te on Shet Premchand Keshavji and the imprisonment of the Amran 
alukdar; and we fear the recent steps taken by His Highness Daulatsinji of 
Limbdi in the matter of the theft of some State jewelry are likely to meet 
with no better reception. The persons at whoss doors the charge of the theft 
has been laid are respectable gentlemen, anc we hope the Thakor Saheb 
will do justice to his subjects and thereby raise himself in their estimation. 
The Imperial Government, too, ought to take notice of such actions and see 
that justice is done to the subjects of Native States. 


Alle ed injustice to cer- 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


57. We are glad to state that the inhabitants of Karhdd (Satara), Sangli, 
culaawels a Vite (SAtara) and Chikodi (Belgaum) have contributed 
| ony Geese € Rs. 200, the people of Nagpur Rs. 100 and Mr. T. 

oe Vidyalaya Joshi, pleader, Nevisa (Ahmednagar), Rs. 100 to 
unds, Poona. | 

Bhdla (105), 21st June. the Maharashtra Vidyalaya Funds, Poona. The 

institution is being conducted on National lines for 
the last sixteen years and is managed by a committee of fifteen gentlemen. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 1st July 1909. 
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2 | Bombay Hast Indian ..,) Do. .., sof Dov... ww one] J. 5. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44... «| 800 
83 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona ote »»»| Daily ove se Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52. ... ay 600 
can Herald. | 
4 | East and West ...  ..| Bombay ..,  ...| Monthly ..  ., —"" Merwinji Malabéri, J.P, ; Pérsi;| 1,000 
5 Elphinstonian sep pee Da, ope “ah Quarterly we prs eerecse eee 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. coe; ooo WOOKLY ee »..| Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
draési Brahman) ; 41. ee 
. 7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of| Do, ose ee} Do, ooo = aa Behrémji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. 55. 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. eee «..| Monthly .., »»..| dohn Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50. ...; 1,000 
9 | Kardchi Chronicle »o| Karachi... ...| Weekly... sie Chainréi Bakasréi ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 500 
10 | Kdéthidwar Times...  ...| Rajkot ....  ...| Daily oe «5s eee JDAMMNAdAaS Mahashankar Buch; Hindu 200 
(Lohdna) ; 28. 
11 | Mahratta we anf Poon = avn, wue| Weekly, »«| Krishndji Prabhdékar Khédilkar, B,A.;| 1,000 
Hindu ({Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 36. 
12 | Muslim Herald ..,  ...| Bombay .,,  ...| Daily »  ove| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir;} 200 
Muhammadan ; 35. 
18 | Oriental Review .,. ...| Do. oss o-| Weekly ...  ...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 sod 700 
14 | Phenix ... aes ...| Karachi... «| Bi-weekly ... ...| dafiar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 850 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona... e+e] Daily oo §=«5 noe] KAWasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ee Gal 406 
and Military Gazette, 
16 | Purity Servant... ...| Bombay «| Monthly ... | Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; ChitpAvan Brah- 250 
man ; 32, 
17 | Railway Times ... ...| Do. os e»-| Weekly ... ohn Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...} 1,200 
18 | St. Xavier’s College} Do, ops ooo] Quarterly os pee oopece aap 
Magazine, | 
19 | Sind Gazette oe »..| Karachi .., oof Weekly _.., »»»o| Mrs. J. HE. Tate; Huropean;44_... a 500 
20 | Sind Journal ... _ ...| Hyderabad | Do. sve ~~ eve] Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu| 800 
(Amil).; 42. 3 
21 | Sind Times we | Karachi ... .--| Bi-weekly ... .+-| Khénchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil); 41... 200 
22 | Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay ... -e-| Quarterly .., pee renee as 
Quarterly, : 
23 |Swardj ..  .. | London ., _ ,,.| Fortnightly -..| Bepin Chandra Pal, re 
_. Anexro-Gusara’TI. 
o4 Akhbar-e-Soudagar «| Bombay 5, se| Daily aes »»-| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...} 1,500 
25 | Apakshapat ooo §=— ono] Stat sso seve] Weekly .,, «| Bai Manek, wife ofDinsh4h Pestonji Gha- 500 
didli ; Parsi ; 30, 
26 A'rya Prakésh pee eee Bombay eee osct DO, one pee Maganlal Rajaram Vyas ; Hindu (Rrah- 1,000 
min) ; 41. | 
27 Broach Mitrd oor ae Broach 000 ep Do, pee coat Trikamlél Harinath Thékor - Hindu. (Bréh- 875 
| | ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
28 | Opronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad wa ae oop .»-| Narotamdads Pranjiwandds Shethne ; Hindul 1,000 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
99 | Deshi Mitré ae se eck DO. ‘ai .».| Maganlal Kikabhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 
| : : nia) ; 87. 
80 | Gujardti. ... ve = eve] BombAY aye «| Do, »  \s«| Ichchhér4m Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti| 8,500 
| | “ Bania) ; 55. 
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52 


53 


eee 


Shri Saydji Vijay eae 


Dnyénoday’ 
Dnyéin Prakish ... 


Indu Prakash. .... 


Subodh Patrika ... 


Sardesdi Vijaya... 


Ficho ove ace 
.O Anglo-Lusitano... 


OGGRO in." ts 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


Muséfir ... 
Sind Shewak sae 


Anato-Manra‘rat, 


ANGIO-PORTUGUESE. 
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Ahmedabad= st... 


Do, ee8 eee 


Baroda. cee ens 


Bombay ... ios 


Poona “ iad 


Do, és one 
Bombay” oc ass 


| Do, ooe eee 
Do. eas eee 


Séwantvadi ie 


Bombay .. 


Karéchi (Sind)... 


Ldérkana (Sind) ... 
Karachi (Sind)... 
Laérkdna (Sind)... 


Naushahro Feroze 
(Hyderabad, Sind). 


Sukkur (Sind) ... 
Karichi (Sind)... 


Bombay .. 


5 ¥ 


wot Weekly 


(+) 


ioe 
PEAY Ww <. 


\} 


eas 


eee 


Bea 


Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi ; 50 
weer . csepmean beds 
Frdmji Céwasji Mehta; Parsi; 60...  —... 
Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 44 ove a6 
Jamnadas Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 
Jehdngir Sordbji Toleyérkhin ; Parsi; 84... 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Brdb- 
man); 31. 


Byramji Furdonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ... 


Rustam}ji ji Vatcha-Ghandhi ; 
Parsi ; 48, 


Maneklaél Ambérém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. : 
Umedrim Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Narsa 


Rev. J. E. Abbott... eee see ‘ai 


(1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. do. mer 

Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 

ed, Manager being Damodar Sédvldrdm| 

Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. | 
Shrinivas Bhicaji Sir Desai. 


Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. | 


Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; 


(Goud 
Bréhman) ; 35. 


J. O, F. D’Souza ;Goanese; 40... oe 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkh4n Ghul4m Rasul; 37 
Muhammadans. 


© 
3 


Premchand Isardaés Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
24. 

Kesandas Bhawandas.; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 

Deosing Shémsing ; Hindu (Amil); 23... 


Tolaram Menghraj ... ove cee eee 


Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 85... 
Jamatmal Lalchand : oe Ga eee 


sale Dabyébhéi Kasanddés Shéh ; Hindu (Bania); 


Késhinath Nageshwar Rao; (Madrasi Brah- 
man) ; 40, 
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63 A Luz ees eee 


GusARA’T!. 
64 | Akhbar-e-Isl4m ... 


65 | Amrit Mani ses 
66 | Baroda Gazette ... 


67 | Bharat Jivan- ... 


68 | Bharat Vijaya ... 
69 | ietaihen Samachar 
70 Broach Samachar 
71 | Buddhi Prakash ... 
72 | Cutch-Kesari sve 
73|Din Mani... ... 
74 |Gujardt... oe 
75 | Hind Swardjya ... 
76 | Islam Gazette ... 


97 | Jain Vijaya fe 


78 | Kaira Times sae 
79 | Kaira Vartamén ... 
80 Kithidwar 
Kantha Gazette. 

81 | Kéthidwar Samachar 
82 | Khabardar ase 
83 |Loka Mitrs 
Navséri Patrika ... 
85 | Navsdti Prakish ... 
86 Political Bhomiyo... 


87 | Praja Mitra  ... 


88 | Praja Pokér 


89 Réjasthén 
Advertiser. 


90 | Samalochak ie 
91 | Sami Sénj..  . 
92 | Satya Vakta a 


93 | Shakti ie aie 


94 | Surat Akhbar... 
95 | Swadesh Mitra... 
96 | Vasant «6 
Hmvt, 


Lh eee 


98 | Shri Dnydnsdgar Samé- 
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99 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé- 


Bombay 


Bombay 


Rajkot 
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Bombay 
Baroda 
Bombay 
Broach 


Ahmedabad 


Bombay 
Broach 
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Bombay 


Amreli 
State). 
Bombay 


Nadidd (Kaira) 
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en¢ 


Ahmedabad © 


Bombay 
Do. 
Navsari 


Do, 


Surat 
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Karachi 


eas 
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Bombay 


Do, 


Do. 


Weekly... 
Daily ove 
Monthly ... 
Weekly ... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly a. 
Daily ee 
Weekly ... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. ave 
Do. qoe 
Do. oe 
Do. ove 
Do. eee 
Do. one 
ae 


Bi-weekly ... 


Weekly ose 
Do. ée@ 
Do. ove 

Bi-Weekly ... 

Weekly... 
Do. baa 

Tri-Monthly 

oS eee 

Fortnightly 

Weekly... 
Do * eee 
Do & ee@e 

Monthly ... 

Weekly... 

Fortnighily 

Weekly .., 


eee 


Be Noronha ; Portuguese ; 35 pit \ eee 


\ + 


Kazi Ism4il K4zi Muhammad ; Muhamme- 
dan (Memon) ; 45, 


Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


Brahman) ; 28. 


Parsi ; 41. 
Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi’; 53 bed 


Damji Révji Shih; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
Bania) ; 38. 
Nathalal "‘Rangildas (Bania), 


Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata} 
Bania) ; 23. | 
Purshottum M. Pandit ; (Hindv). 


Ibr4him Daud; 89;: Abdulla Ismail; 30; 
Muhammadans (Memons), 

Mohunlél Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shrimali 
Bania) ; 27. 


Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
28. 
‘Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
56. 
Motilal Chhotdél4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
Gul4m Muhammad! 


(Brahman) ; 46. 
Abdul Vahed Haji 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
Kaikhosru  Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
Harivallabhdd4s Pranvallabhd4s Péarekh; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
Rustamji J 4méspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 


Noorkh4n Amirkhin ; Muhammadan ; 50. 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
Bréhman) ; 39. 


Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 _... sia 


Hirdl4l Vardhamaén Shéh (Visa Shriméali! 
Bania) ; 28. 


Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brahmin) ; 43. | 

Pirozshah J ehingir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi ; 
33. 

Keshavl4l Harivithald4és; Hindu (Dads 
Shriméli Bania), 44. 


 Manvanteai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu 


| (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 

Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 sind 

Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohd4na); 42 ... 

A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B,A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 

Gauri shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 


30. 
Jénakprasid Laboordm; Hindu (Kénya- 
kubja Bra4hman) ; 31. 


Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia} 
Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.;| 


Shir Bibstilal ; Hindu (Bajpai Brébmin) ;| 


40, 
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Jagad Vritt a0 
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.| Késhinéth Bahirdv Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 


‘Natesh Appaiji Dravid, M.A.;: 


(Vaishnav } 
K. B. Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Brih- 
man); 25. — 


G. - ew Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man); 42. 

Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnay Brahman). 


Gururio Réghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Rémpras4d ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Dhondo Kashindth Phadke; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


Hari Dharméraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
$1. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 

Hari Bhikéji Sd4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 
man); 44. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 42. 


Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 44. 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat ; Hindu 
Shenvi; 35. 


Kashinath — Tale: Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brdhman) ; 


a; a Anca ; Hindu (Karhdda Brab- 
man) ; 33. 


Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ... 


Waman oh tg 4 Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brdhman) ; 50. 
Vishnu Vithal ‘smal, Hindu (Séraswat 
Brahman) ; 
Krishnaji Késhindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 42. 
Dattatriya Balvant Paérasnis; 
(Deshasth Br&éhman).; 40. 


Hindu 


pawan Brahman); 55. 
F. F. Gordan & Co. 


Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe, 


|Sadd4shiv Laxman Soman, B. as LL.B. ; 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 2 

Govind Nardyan Kadkade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman); 51. 


Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 84, 
Hari Naréyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Bréhman) ; 41. 
Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 


‘Anant Divakar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 45. 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
— Brdhman) ; 29. 


Yadav  Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 


Laxman Baburao  Heeie: ; Hindu Got 


B.A. : 


Saraswat) ; 52. 


256 


100 


600 


100: 


150 


ay 


No, | Name of Publication. | “Whete'Published, | ‘dition. Name, daste and age of Bditor, | Oizeula- 
—— ; ‘ , 
MaraTHi—concluded. | | 
135 Madhukar ... on o¢e Belgaum ese eee Weekly eee ...| Janérdhan Naréyan Kulkarni ; Hindu 815 
, . (Saraswat Brdhman) ; 82. : 
136 | Maharashtra Vritt ot SANA. ane, tod We hen Bamchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 800 
: , 24, : | | P 
137 | Moda Vritt ove »..| Wai (Satara) iod DG ons ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 100 
Brahman) ; 29. | 
138 | Mumbai Vaibhav a4 Bombay ... _ ...| Daily + «| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hinduj 1,500 
: Chitpaéwan Brdhman) ; 39. : 
189 | Mumbai Vaibhav aeel EO ia on oe oe a Do, do. .., 2,000 
140 | Mumukshu ee ...| Poona “i (ok Ee ca ...| Lakshuman Réamchandra Pangarkar;} 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Bréhman) ; 35. 
141 | Nasik Vritt ae .».| Nasik ‘a oa: ae ves ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kéle ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
Brahman) ; 24, 
142 | Nydya Sindhu ... ...| Abmednagar aq DO, — ...| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
Brahman) ; 34. ‘ , 
143 | Paisa Patti ase ---| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... ...| Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,0€0 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
144 | Pandhari Mitra ... ...| Pandharpur (Sholé-| Weekly... ...| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. . 150 
145 | Prabhat... aes »»-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... ...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar,_ B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. - 
146 | Prabodh Chandrika .-.| Jalgaon (Hast Khaén-) Weekly... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
147 | Pragati... ve ---| Kolhapur ... ad: DO ese ...| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain); age 45. | 
6 iPass .»- _ « |RAmchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit-| 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
149 | Pudhari_... ess ...| Baroda... a 0. hee ...| Vasudey Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brdhman) ; 32. 
150 | Rashtramukh ... .«.| Mahad (Koldba) ...| Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Réoji Palwankar; Hindu (Kar- 75 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. | 
151 | Samalochak ow. eee] Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly... ...| Trimbak Gurundth Kdle ; Hidu (Deshastha 300 
Brahman) 30 
152 | Satya’ Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... ...| Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,000 
eee Brahman) ; 27. 
153 | Shivaji Vijaya... ---| Sholapur ... eond EAR ns ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaivi Lingdéyat) ; 26. | 
154 | Shol4pur Samachar sss}. DO. ve ae “06 ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 50... 400 
155 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ---| Bombay ... oosf D0. ace ...{Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 
Manager being Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
: Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. | 
156 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...} Do. was | Monthly... ...| Mahadev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
| , wan Brahman) ; 40. : 
157 | Shri Shahu ive -| Satara =... --| Weekly ... ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
| Brahman) ; 28. 
158 | Shubh Suchak ... 6} Do. aes eo] D0. aes ...| Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(Chitp4wan Bréhman). 
159 | Sudhakar ... aaa .--| Pen (Kolaba) oe ae ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
7 wan Brahman) ; 50. 
160 | Gudtideee nc cae Ba a a + «| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
161 | Sumant ... és ---| Karad (Satdéra) ...) Do. re .... Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 100 
| | shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhdpure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 
: ze man ; 35. 
162 | Vande Mataram ... ... Poona ‘is scl” Se ee ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1,400 
us pawan Br4hman) ; 32. 
163 | Vichari_... ee ...| Karwar (Kénara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About 
Muhammadan ; (Stwani) ; 34. 400 
164 | Vijayee Mahratia... ...| Kolhapur ... | Weekly ... ' saveke vee 
165 | Vinod See eee es Belgaum us ...| Fortnightly ...| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni vee 
166 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...) Bombay ...  ...| Monthly ... _...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... _... 700° 
i) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Sd4raswat Brahman). 
167 | Vrittasar... vo = eee! Wi (Satara) =...) Weekly ... __...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Bréhman) ; 49. 
168 | VyApari: «1. see one} POOMM =—s ace ~S—ssonel | Do, oes ...| Nana Dddaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
: | man) ; 42, 
169 | Warkari ... ow -++| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limayg; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
pur). | Brahman) ; 35. 
SANSKRIT. 
170 'Sunrit Vadini... ...( Bombay... .- Weekly... ...| Appa Sharma Rashiyidekar, vee 
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176 | Bombay Punch Bahddur... 
197 | Guru Ghantél Punch _... 
178 | Habib-nl-Akhbér ... __... 


179 | Kashful Akhbér ... 
180 | Mufid-e-Rozg4r  ... i... 
Wants Dies on ek 


182 | Shamsher-i-Hind ... bei 
183 | Sultan-ul-Akhbér sas 
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| (Khatri); 85. 


Shéme-nd-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 


~ madan (Abro) ; 24. 


skim Dhatamsing ‘Tshilsing; Hindu 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 
Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 
Chelérém Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlévi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
' Muhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi} Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig ; 
of Canpore ; 40, 


Hazi Mahmood Hussain. 


Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Dawood Ali; Muhammadan; 86 ... vee 


Hakim Mahomed ‘Abdul Hamid ; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja ; 
88. 


Bhagubhéi Fatechand Karbhdri; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Sital Prasad Jain ... sina oe i 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 


2,600 


1,000 


145 


Notes.—A, The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 


printed in italics, 


_B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
aboye list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that ‘adopted in the Officia] Spelling 
List of the-Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (Fi = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D.. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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|< Polities and the Public Administration ===. 
1. The Honours List is as disappointing as it is long. A few Indians 


~Gomments on the Fé honoured with some minor titles, but the official 
Honours List. Glass has been treated very generously in the distri- 


Kaiser-i-Hind (35), bution of higher honours. Is it not an injustice to. 


27th June ; Phenix (14), great philanthropists, literary men and captains of 


~~ 


30th June; Broach Samd- commerce and industry, when only highly paid 
chdr (70), Ist July. Officials, who are in duty bound to serve the i ca 
are given distinguished titles? Theservices which the non-officials are render- 
ing to the people and Government are hardly less important than the services of 
the officials themselves. The present policy of distributing honours will 
depreciate the value of the Honours List infuture. Patriots never desire to be 
decorated by Government. The esteem in which they are held by the people 
is more prized by them. Still Government have to fulfil their duty in the 
matter by recognising and rewarding their services. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose’s 
services at the time of the revision of the Civil Procedure Code are rewarded 
with a mere C.8. I. [The Phenix writes :—‘‘ On the whole the Honours List 
is disappointing and in saying this we are only echoing the voice of the 
Indian public. We wonder why the name of our distinguished countryman, 
Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, is omitted from the Gazette. The bestowal of a 
Knighthood on Mr. Dutt would have been a fitting recognition of his 
valuable services as @ member of the Decentralisation Commission. It is 
worthy of note that this time Sind is entirely left out in the cold.” The 
Broach Samdchdr writes:—The leaders of the people have a greater 
right to be honoured by Government than the official class. This year also 
those who deserved to be honoured long ago have been passed over in favour 
of others. The tendency to pamper Europeans by bestowing honours on 
them will engender a spirit of indifference towards these honours among 
the natives.| | 


2. ‘A noteworthy feature of the Birthday Honours is the preponderance 
of Bengali names. This shows in what esteem the 
Indian Spectator (7), Government of India holds the people, and it also 
8rd July. means that the Bengalis are not half so bad, as 
| citizens, scholars and upholders of a settled rule, 
as some of them pretend to be. What: better scholar and administrator can 
India show than Mr. K. G. Gupta, or more erudite Judge and educationist 
than Mr. Asutosh Mukerji, or abler lawyer and sounder law reformer than 
Dr. Rash BehariGhose? Long live the race of Bengali worthies, in many ways 
the leaders of Indian thought, and long live the British Government to 
appreciate their worth in spite of the vagaries of a passing racial commotion. 
If the numerous other names are as good as these, the list of Honours may be 
described as an almost ideal one. It is hopeless for a small weekly to go 
further down to the Rajas, the Bahadurs and the Sahib3.. Suffice it to say 
that most of them appear to be good names, wisely selected and from over a 
wide field of public activity.” ees 


8. At last Government have taken pity on Babu Rash Behari Ghose 
and rewarded him with a C. 8. I..for the wonderful 

Gujardt (74), c¢6th patience displayed by him in breaking up the Surat 
June. | Congress and the great pains he took at Madras 
in abusing the Nationalists and showering praises on 


Government. For these and other meritorious services such as the studied 


silence observed by him respecting the hardships inflicted by Government on 
his countrymen, Dr. -Ghose did naturally expect a higher certificate than the 
three lettered C.8.I., with which Government have disposed him of.’ The 
reward is undoubtedly insufficient for the great services rendered by him during 
the last two years. - However, Government have done well in providing him 
in his old age with this staff to lean on. By its support he will be better able 


to zealously perform such patriotic duties as those mentioned above. Never-. 


theless it is a pity Government have not yet appreciated the services of those 
Surat gentlemen who have done yeoman service in the breaking up of the 
Congress and who have been frequently passing resolutions praising Gov- 
ernment. | —— 
con 452—3 


Ji yong. sa: sai ialieat to think that 
| was recently actuated by a desire to 
- | Heial dling agai over, Indian students 
‘ah Tole ot elr 0 . The most inveterate doubter, 
sen Oe i vei " fe wera must oops been ‘shocked out of his dubiety 
by the new: ‘of i the pia he deed of assassination reported last week by Reuter. 
a: the; absence of sey allegation that, the -assassin had any. personal 
ft private grudge against the murdered officer—which-we believe.to be highly 
o 2 probable—there is no alternative except to. conclude that the dark and 
‘diabolical deed ‘was deliberately planned by men’ who see in the growing 
understanding between the people and the Government of India a menace to 
the doctrine and propaganda of anarchism and assassination. It is not 
for us to suggest where the London police will have to seek for the ramifica- 
tions and roots.of the nefarious conspiracy. But we fervently trust that no 
‘efforts will be spared to track. down the secret instigators of this crime. 
The feelings of horror and dismay with which the news was read by 
‘Indians: defy description. It is a. curious. coincidence that, on the very 
day of this assassination, the Government of India resolution ‘recommending 
the formation of provincial and district Committees to work in concert with 
the London Committee for advising Indian students was issued. Most 
parents and guardians of studentsj going to England for the purpose of study 

will be glad to avail themselves of the advice of these Committees 
‘amstead of having to run the risk of their boys falling into the snares — 
‘of designing persons on their arrival in a strange country. The dangers 
which beset young men in England at the present time have received 
‘a startling illustration from the murder in cold blood of Colonel Curzon-Wyllie 
| and Dr. Lalkaka. Apart from the well-being of individual students, there is 
) the larger question whether henceforth Indian young men in England shall 
“be regarded by the English people as honourable and healthy-minded fellow- 
citizens or as potential murderers and ruffians. Clearly there is urgent need 
for an. organization of the kind now instituted in India and in England, and 
we hope local Governments will lose no time in giving effect to the scheme 

in their respective provinces. ’ 


a 
2 
o i ae 


"5. “The atrocious, cowardly and parposeless murder in London of 
Colonel Curzon-W yllie, Political Aide-de-Camp to the 
Pérsi (38), 4th July, Secretary of State, has senta thrill of horror through- 
ae Eng. cols.; Kaiser-i- OutIndia, But where did the assassin get his inspira- 
Hind (85), 4th July, Eng tion from? It is this fountain source that must be 
cols.; Rdst Goftdr (40), traced and its satanic apostles hunted with unsparing 
‘ 4th July, Eng. cols. remorselessness. Most of the cowardly scoundrels 
| who are responsible for betraying young Indians 
‘into the dastardly paths of anarchism are well-known. The whole of India, 
with one voice, ought now to demand that these moral lepers should imme- 
diately be brought to book—both in India as well as in Europe. This is a 
duty which the British Government owe to themselves as wellas to the Indian 
people. As for the problem of Indian students in England, we trust that 
after this concrete evidence of the anarchical lengths to which some of 
them are capable of going, there will not-be found one man who will 
object. to all that Lords Morley. and Minto are doing for keeping an aye 

over the doings and even thoughts of Indian youths in England. Nay 
must all zealously co- -operate with the authorities in seeing that the liberty 
which the young men enjoy in. England is not turned into despicable license,” 
a [The Katser-t-Hind writes. :—‘'‘ We are sure all India views with extreme horror 
feeb Prec ein . and. indignation this most lamentable deed whereby two innocent but 
_ | useful lives have been cut off........... Really, both deaths are to be greatly 
deplored, and we can only offer our deepest sympathy to the families of 
the deceased while expressing our greatest detestation at this abominable 
crime.” The Rdst Goftdr writes:—‘‘ The cold-blooded murder of Sir W. 
‘Seaxon- Wyllie will send’a thrill of horror through the whole length of the 
Dmpire. It is. difficult to understand how the victim of the crime came to 
-iteur the. mad displeasure of Indian anarchists. The active part which 
-the deceased took in the matter of the control of Indian students in mapend 


RAs 


awag.insall probability, resented by. the. evil genii in possession. of the: Indig 


House.) ;, Their nefarious tactics ought long before this to have put the Police 
in England ;on the alert. The crime will suggest the paramount need for 
making a clean sweep of the India House, and tightening the control on 
students from this country.”| | 


6. “ The fact that the criminal is but oor of 22, that he was armed 


with a dagger and a sword in addition to his fully 


ep ie _, charged revolver, his grim and defiant silence so far, 
5 em gprs gag coupled with Sir Curzon- Wyllie’s position of impor- 
odthe A), ath July | tance as the Political Aide- de-Camp to the Secretary 
spies oo of State for India, all tend to create a strong suspicion 
| that the crime was a political one hatched up by that 
senseless school whtet considers anarchistic methods as likely to bring on 
India’s political salvation. That the Indian anarchist has borrowed his 
weapons and theories from the West is no doubt certain. Whatever 
may be the case, this particular outrage, coupled with various complaints that 
are made in regard to the character and doings of Indian students in England, 
is fraught with dangers of an uncommon kind to the interests of Indians— 
those Indians who travel to the Continent either as tourists or students. They 
will come in for a general ill-fame, at least for a general suspicion. Some 
English Colleges are already reported to be bent upon a general boycott of 
Indian students. Under these circumstances we are glad at the appointment 
of an Advisory Committee and an Information Bureau in England for the benefit 
of Indian students going there and also at the sketching of a programme for 
appointing committees in all the principal Indian Provinces to co-operate with 
the London Bureau. Let us hope the joint labours of all these will result in 
reclaiming Indian students from all wrong paths and in wrong paths we include 
not only anarchism but also the wily seduction of Shyamji Krishnavarma’s 
India House and its firebrand workers. A curse, an unmitigated curse, 
have they proved to many an Indian youth. Under other circumstances 
‘we should have objected to the threatened red-tapeism of these Indian 
provincial committees. But now that the dangers that beset the path of 
Indian students have shown themselves to be so great, we are forced to accept 
as salutary the operations of these committees.” [The Mahrdtta writes :— 
“The news of the horrible murder of Sir William Curzon-Wyllie, Political 
Aide-de-Camp to the Secretary of State for India andtDr. Lalkaka of Shanghai 
by an Indian student will, no doubt, be looked upon with abnorrenes by all 
men in India.’’| 


7. “It may well be asked” what proportion work bears in all the 

a meetings of the Moslem League to the talk, wild, 

His Highness the Aga suicidal and nonsensical, indulged in there. Almost 
Khan on Muhammadan every week we are having these speeches which show 
——. (13). nothing of sober statesmanship but only impatience 
80th taal shit Gofede jy ond a threatening attitude besides a jingo-like assump- 
(40), 4th July, Eng. cols, tion of all the supreme virtues to the Muhammadan 
community. We are not surprised that men like Mr. 

Rafiuddin Ahmed who have their own axe to grind should join the sectarian 
agitation. But we are surprised how men like His Highness the Aga Khan 
can think it for the best interests of the country to join the selfish propaganda 
of the Moslem League. Speaking recently at the annual meeting of the Lon- 
don branch of the All-India Moslem League, he emphasised the fact that 
Mussalmans within the administrative limits of India outnumbered the entire 
population of Germany. Where was the need for emphasising such an 
obvious fact ? Why did not His Highness emphasise another fact that the 
Hindus far outnumber the Muhammadans who claim inordinate rights for 
themselves on the ground of their being the gate-keepers of India? This claim 
_is amply refuted by a writer in the Modern Review, who gives statistics to 
show that the Hindus far exceed the Muhammadans in numbers in the Indian 
 ALIDY.+.+eeeees We cannot refrain from expressing our strong protest against the 
implication in His Highness the Aga Khan’s speech that the Muhammadans 
have the sole claim to be called loyal.” [The Rdst Goftdr writes :— The 
Muhammadans should not forget that the Reform sohame was not under- 
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of his convictions and used the same argument in support of the demands of the 


Emperor.’ And so have the Hindus and other communities. We wish the 
- Aga Khan had never advanced the above ground in his speech and thus given 
needless offence to the non-Moslem communities in India. The other ground 
put forward by the Aga Khan is equally unfortunate. What wera the claims 
put forward by others which were inconsistent with the unimpaired main- 
tenance of British authority ? Some months ago the Aga Khan talked about 
the dangers of Hindu political supremacy. We showed at the time how 
utterly meaningless all talk of this kind was in a country situated as India is. 
Now he tells the British public that the Hindus ‘ are exultant because they 
had attained a virtual monopoly of political influence.’ It is a thousand 
pities that the Aga Khan gave utterance to such a view. Inno part of the 
country is there any such feeling of offensive exultation. Itis an altogether 
unfounded statement which the Aga Khan should never have made.” 
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9. “The. extravagance of the sing reanae has bewildered 

_.,.. even the Bombay Presidency Association, which sup- 

heart (ED) Oth June ported special representation for Muhammadans A 

' ek embodied in the original proposals of the Govern- 

ment of India........... At the annual meeting of the League held in London 

only a few days ago, the Aga Khan delivered an important pronounce- 

ment on the Muhammadan question which shows the trend of Moslem 

Vas aspirations.......... The speech contains a fling at political agitators who 
are charged with putting forward claims inconsistent with the maintenance 
of British authority, and who are said to hold a virtual monopoly of 
political influence in the country. Evidently the attack is on the National 
Congress and its ideal of swardj. The attack contains an insinuation-that 
these movements are disloyal and detrimental to British rule. We wonder 
whether in the zeal for pushing forward Muhammadan demands, the Aga 
a Khan ‘has saved his party from the charge of disloyalty which he levels at the 
political movements in India., If the Indian politician, who holds the ideal 
of constitutional swardj, is to be stigmatised as disloyal on account of 
the very movement, then how is the aggressive Muhammadan free from the 
same charge, who brings in his relation with 200,000,000 Muhammadans 
outside India forming the brotherhood of the Islamic World, to emphasise 
his demand for more privileges? This attempt of the Aga Khan to 

_. strengthen Moslem demands atthe cost of maligning the Congress politi- 
cians is ridiculous as well as mischievous. He threatens Lord Morley 
that his scheme would prove a failure if the Muhammadan community, 
which forms only part of the vast Islamic world of 250,000,000 persons, is not 
respected in its demands for adequate privileges. Wedo not know how the 
insinuation against the Indian political agitators goes to set in bold relief 
‘the threats and aggressive demands of the Moslem league. This and some 
‘other grounds, on which leading Muhammadan spokesmen in India and 
‘England have been urging special claims, are, as remarked by the Bombay 
‘Presidency. Association in their protest referred to above, ‘Offensive to 
“Sense of self-respect of the other communities and casting grave 
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an. altogether unwarrantable reflections on . their loyalty.’ We do not 
grudge the Muhammadans any special privileges they might acquire from 
Government; but when their demands thwart the. growth of Indian 
nationality, ‘we cannot refrain from sounding a note of warning and pointing 
out the danger.......... Why is it that the Moslem community in India has 

' begun to feel véry often of late that it is not-only a section of the Indian 
population but is a cognisable factor in the Islamic brotherhood on the face 
of the whole world? The explanation lies in the dawn of political conscious- 
ness in the Islamic nation........... The new era introduced by the Turkish 
revolution will not fail to awaken the other Moslem nations‘of the world. If 
the Turkish constitution settles firmly in the soil, and vigorously maintains 
its force and grows strong within the next few years, it will have a marvellous 
effect on the Islamic nations........... The importance of the connection 
of the Indian Moslems with the rest of the awakened Islamic world, was 
what perhaps the Aga Khan wanted to impress on the mind of Govern- 
ment. Government, perhaps moved by considerations of their ‘divide and 
rule’ policy, or; acknowledging the alleged imperial and political signi- 
ficance of the Muhammadans, have consented to accede to their claims. It 
is but natural that the awakening in the Moslem world so recently brought 
about should so clearly be reflected in the aggressive demands of the 
Muhammadans and should be so readily taken advantage of by them. That 
need not be a source of anxiety to others.......... We have no doubt that the 
awakening in Turkey and other nations will have immense influence upon 
the Muhamimadans of India, and will rouse them to realise their true signi- 
ficance. Such a resurgence is highly welcome. But only wher the Muham- 
madans fall a prey to the policy of Government and consent to be their 
ready and willing tools, we are forced to protest strongly against their action.” 
[The Kesarz writes as follows :—We note with pleasure the awakening of the 
Muhammadans. ‘The one noteworthy feature ofthe Muhammadan agitation is 
that they do not waste their time in making lengthy speeches. They state 
plainly what they need and openly threaten Government that they will have 
to suffer if they do not satisfy them. The majority of Muhammadan agitators 
are religious preachers. ‘I'he Hindu priesthood, on the other hand, keeps aloof 
from the political movement as a class. We do not see why they too should 


not agitate during their leisure hours. Ifthe Hindu priests care to take a — 


lesson from their Muhammadan brethren, they should see that they do not 
belong to the sheepish class, but that they are the scions of a heroic fraternity. 
They are a powerful force in the community they belong to. The contention of 
the Muhammadans that they are entitled to special privileges because they are 
recruited more in proportion to their‘number in the ranks of the Native Army, 
is untenable. This disproportion is caused not because the Muhammadans 
are more heroic than the Hindus but because Government want to ‘ divide 
and rule. Muhammadans now demand that this policy should also be followed 
in other walks of life. The only way to frustrate the policy of Government 
is to make the Muhammadans acquainted with the real situation. The 
Aga Khan should have waited afew years before making a display of the 
“dynamic force’ of the Muhammadans. Turkey has yet to develop into a strong 
nation. If the Hindu ideal of swardjya is a menace to the British Empire, 
the Pan-Islam movement is no less so. Jf the Muhammadans are separated 
from the Hindus in all public bodies, they will have to aceépt the ideal of 
Pan-Islamism. The Aga Khan does not seem to have considered all these 
points before delivering his speech at the London Moslem League meeting.| 


10. The speech made by the Aga Khan at the annual meeting of the 
ae London Branch of the All-India Moslem League was, 

Bombay Samachar (69), we are sorry to say, wanting in foresight and 
29th June; Sdn Varia- ills may een hd are 
man (41), Ist July. thoughttulness. He was hasty in declaring that ‘if 
——— in the final shaping of the Government’s plans, 

the pledges made to the Mussalmans were not carried out fully, both in 
the spirit andthe letter, the reforms were doomed to failure.’ He further 
apprehended a failure of the Reform scheme if a large section of the people 
were disappointed for want of real representation, while another section was 
exultingly jubilant over a virtual monopoly of political influence. In talking in 
con 452—4 
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L thy e interests of his 
o-show that Gov- 
rae ‘made | by His 
fr wgué last year. But 
fhe scheme has alr . ~ special seats . for 
ans | An, additi ioe te : Shed sieniees fied allotted to them in_ pro- 
tk at at a N Ae ca Without acknowledging, however, their thanks to 
; for. this “special: concession, Muhammadan leaders have raised 
the, working out of details and to the mode of electing members 
-seats.. On - principle the Muhammadans have been. allowed to 
ne t OWT Tepresentatives for the seats assigned to them in consideration 
“of their population; but it has been ruled that the special seats reserved for 
‘of Bar popa a up by election by representative bodies like Municipal and 
: Local Boards.. For a time the Moslem League expressed itself satisfied 
_Wwith the. arrangement. No sooner, however, did the enemies of the Indians 
Imanipulate the wires, a hue and cry was raised and the arrangement was 
objected fo on the ground that Muhammadans returned by such cosmopolitan! 
bodies as Municipalities would in no way be regarded as true champions 
of Muhammadan interests. That these fears are groundless needs no 
elaborate proof, for the Imperial and Provincial Councils would not be 
sitting to decide party or sectional questions, but Imperial questions bearing 
on the greatest good of the greatest number of Indians. Again, the Imperial 
Council is still tobe swayed by an official majority and consequently there 
is no danger of Muhammadan interests suffering for want of a true representa- 
tive of theirs in the Council. In a Provincial Council, though non-officials 
ag would be in the majority, it would not be composed of Hindus only but of the 
representatives of Muhammadans, Christians, Parsis and the backward classes 
as well. Hence a secession of the Muhammadan representatives from the 
non-official element in Council would at once weaken the latter’s majority, 
and the Hindus would be prevented from taking any advantage over their 
Muhammadan brethren. These facts go to show how worthless is the agita- 
tion that is being worked up by the leaders of the All-India Moslem League 
against the arrangement sought to be made by the Viceroy. Another question 
that has been raised in this connection by the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim at the 
last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council is of a different character. He 
and the Bombay Branch of the Moslem League object to Government reserving 
to themselves the right of nominating Muhammadan members to the two seats 
specially set apart for the community unless a representative body competent 
to exercise the right of election was formed. Instead of taking up the hint 
and proceeding to form a truly influential and representative body of the 
Muhammadans of this Presidency, the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim and his co- 
- workers have been accusing Government of committing a breach of promise and 
have been indulging in all sorts of unpleasant talk. Considering the present 
Muhammadan agitation over communal interests, we are afraid the several 
sections into which the community is divided would never be unanimous over 
the election of their representatives. The Honourable Mr. Ibrahim has been 
suggesting to Government to form a Muhammadan body composed of 
Government title-holders, University graduates and those paying taxes and 
land assessment, for the purpose of returning members tothe Council. But from 
So primitive a body we donot think really good competent men would be secured 
for the Legislative Council which is not like a Municipal or Local Board where 
any member could take a seat. If the Muhammadan leaders desire that their 
interests should be properly safe-guarded in Council, it behoves them to put their 
heads together and arrange for forming a representative body of theirs having 
the sanction and approval of allthe sects ofthe community. If such a body is 
successfully formed, we do not think Government would hesitate to invest it 
with the privilege of election. [The Sdnj Vartamdn takes exception to the 
language used by the Aga Khan and deplores that he should have again 
endéavoured to show that” the interests of his community were different from 
those of the Hindus and that the Muhammadans alone were loyal to the Crown. 
The paper strongly criticises this attitude of the Aga Khan and regrets that the 
:. es of his community should not havé yet been opened by the pronounce- 
ments: made by Sir George Clarke, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour.| 


‘ 
ee 


wht tocecceco pay | Moslem League, His Highness the Aga Khan gave 
es ait dbl (41), expression to some of his views, which may. not be 

my hae Ne Sn regarded as sound or such as should carry conviction 
to the minds of those who can think and act for themselves. Nobody denies 
the fact that within the administrative limits of India, the Muhammadans 
substantially ‘outnumber the entire population of Germany, or that the 
Islamic world considerably exceed 250 millions or that they are unswerving in 
their devoted loyalty to the King-Emperor. These are truisms that have 
nothing whatever to do with the main, question atissue whether the Muham- 
‘madan community, which is much behind the other communities of the 
vast continent of India in respect of-education and general progress and 
Civilisation, is really fit to exercise the right of election for which it 
has been clamouring at the instigation of those who would be glad if 
the two main communities of the country were at daggers drawn. . His 
Highness the Aga Khan is reported to have said that if the pledges made 
to the Mussalmans were not carried out fully, both in spirit and letter, the 
reforms would be doomed to failure. What have the pledges, if they were at 
all given, to do with the success or non-success of the reforms? Whether the 
Muhammadans approve or not, these reforms will be formulated and carried 
out in their integrity. Should Muhammadans ever think of opposing the 
reforms, which we do not for one moment believe that they will do, these 
reforms instead of being put back will receive additional incentive from them. 
weeeeeee Lt is true that the Muhammadans, as a community, will be dis- 
appointed ; but whose fault is it that they should be so disappointed? Is it 
not because they would not budge an inch,jn the matter of social or educa- 
tional progress that they fall so much behind the other races in India? Why 
can they not overcome this disappointment by an unanimous resolution that 
they should make an effort to keep pace with the other sister communities in the 
country ? The Muhammadans ought to resort to constructive rather than 
destructive measures. Mere opposition will not enable them to accomplish 
their object........... One Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmed delights to tread on dangerous 
sround, which the Bombay Muhammadans, the cream of the community, have 
carefully avoided all these years.” 


*12. “Itis not easy to move the President of the Bombay Presidency 
Association and Chairman of the Council in matters 
Bombay Presidency involving racial controversies or consideration....... 


Agsociation’s protest ‘The brief telegraphic representation addressed by 
re Muhammadan re- him on behalf of the Association has, therefore, 
presentation. a peculiar significance of its own. His position 


Gujardte (30), 4th July, Jends special significance and emphasis to the views 
Eng. cols. expressed in that representation. No doubt they 

are the views of the Association as a whole, but the 
fact that they have commended themselves to him will not, it is hoped, be 
lost sight of by the higher authorities. The situation has produced feelings 
of considerable resentment and dissatisfaction. But the recent speech of the 
Aga Khan and the writings of the Times and of many Anglo-Indian papers 
have added to the gravity of the situation, and we are glad Lord Minto’s 
Government have been reminded of the duty they owe to the non-Moslem 
communities in India and of the fundamental principle on which British rule 
in this country is based.......... Indications have been clear for some time 
past that the Government of India have misconstrued the attitude of silence 
adopted by the non-Moslem communities out of prudential considerations. 
Evidently they stood in need of a reminder and warning, and the Bombay 
Presidency Association could not have addressed a more weighty and dignified 
protest than the one they have forwarded through the President. We 
sincerely hope Lord Minto’s Government will fully realise its true signi- 
ficance in time. We have over and over again dwelt upon the necessity of 
treating the views of the Muhammadan community in a spirit of dignified 
patience and enlightenod toleration and we still adhere to that position. 
Many of our Hindu and non-Hindu countrymen have acted in that spirit 


fi. “At ‘the annual meeting of the London Branch of the All:India 
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poken attitude. 

NOBt AFbiC een , Tecelving 

vernm ont: to gateny in its extrava- 

s difficult: abana why the Indian Government 
8 Co! fabicins ra) i eétting ‘at Simla the non-official 


‘rept Be tat stives: of ther Cer the Mihammadan community. It is a political 


fe pry he first mag itude to try to conciliate the minority by encouraging 
z to extravagant demands, and create feelings of suspicion, resent- 
yction in the minds of the majority, the non-Moslem popu- 


ie ation throughout the country, by taking up an attitude which on the face or 
‘iti is open to misconstruction.” 


"13, « We are glad to mae ime og intl of the case is most strongly 
th ~ echoed by the Presidency Association in a long and 
ne om OMY, emphatic protest telegraphed by. its President. 
Baits Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, to the Government of India. 
The protest is opportune and convincing, and we cannot see how the 
Government of India or even the Secretary of State can in any way ignore it. 
Sir Pherozeshah has done a distinct service to the country by thus warning 
Government of the consequences of any further yielding to the untenable 
irrational and extraordinary demands of a section of the Muhammadan 
community. Already great dissatisfaction has been caused among the 
non-Moslem communities of the country by the special concessions made to 
Muhammadans. But the leaders of these communities refrained from giving 
public expression to this dissatisfaction owing to a natural reluctance to join. 
in bitter controversies involving race and creed considerations. This prudent 
reticence seems, however, to have been misunderstood, and perhaps that is 
why several leading Muhammadans, both in India and England, have been 
éncouraged to make preposterous demands, on grounds deeply offensive to the 
sense of self-respect of other communities and casting grave and altogether 
unwarranted reflections on their loyalty.” | 


14. “Glad we are that the Bombay Presidency Association held a meet- 

ing of its Council yesterday and after full discussion 

Indu Prakdsh (47), and with adue sense of responsibility resolved to 
2nd July, Eng. cols. send to Government by telegram a protest against 
any further indulgence to our Moslem friends at the 

cost of other communities. The question is not one of gratifying the Moslems 
now. It is one of preventing a fatal schism, of avoiding the growth of immense 
discontent among the non-Moslem populations and of ensuring the success of 
the Reform scheme and thereby of the prospects of allaying the unrestin the 
country. The wisest and the soberest amongst us kept silent hitherto. But 
the Moslem demands have gone on increasing and increasing. First they 
wanted only an adequate representation and afew seats reserved for Muham- 
madans. Then they wanted that the seats so reserved should be numerically 
proportionate to their population. Then they wanted that these reserved 
seats should be filled only by exclusive Moslem electorates. Then came the 
demand for ‘ excess’ representation. Then that these ‘excess’ members too 
should be elected by exclusive electorates. And lastly comes the programme 


to have an inordinately large ‘excess’ and have it by interfering with the 


free liberty of elections and nominations. Worse than all this are the grounds 
on which these demands are made, and the indulgence shown to them. 
The speeches of Syed Mr. Ali Imam, Mr. Amir Ali and His Highness the Aga 


Khan have been simply exasperating. It is necessary that the country 
should s > that all non-Moslems should protest. Let judgment not go 


against them by default. The Rules and Regulations are cn the eve of 
being finally passed and promulgated. Only the Aligarh clique has been given 
a hearing officially. But the others—the vast majoricy of Hindus, Parsis, 
Christians, etc.—must not allow Government to escape in this manner the 


duty of listening to their voice. Let them speak out as the Presidency 


Ci: sGon has done.” 


#415, “We have nevér grudgédathe Moslems spacial ng reg pr Bion, for we 
aay donot believe that if will do any harm to the other 
‘Rdshtramat (48), 4th Communities to a very great extent as some peopla 
Jtity, Eng. cols. imagine. The Bombay Presidency Association has 
| sent a sensational hye the Viceroy protesting 
against the special representation granted: to Muhammadans as if it were 
a life and death struggle and as if Government were going to pay any 
attention to such representations where questions of Imperial policy were 
concerned. Associations may assume a moderate tone and they will be tolerat- 
ed, nay, they will be welcomed as practicaland sensible, but when they attempt 
to advise Government on questions on which the mind of Government is once 
made up, they will receive a rebuff even as great a3 any they received before. 
Their Moderate politics or their Moderate tricks would not be of much avail 
in the hour of real need. ‘The Association with all its moderation and 
diplomacy could not bear to see the Moslem Deputation conferring with the 
Viceroy about the special privileges which are to be granted to our Moslem 
brethren and has, therefore, wired to His Excellency an indignant protest 
on behalf of the non-Moslem communities of India. If the Moslems 
believe that they will be vastly benefited by the special privileges which 
they are going to secure in the newly inaugurated Councils, why should we 
grudge to allow them to have a chance of having experience by themselves ? 
They perhaps believe that they are going to be shown these special favours 
as a return for standing dloof from political agitation. When they 
eé6t what they want and have gone past the first flush of victory they 
will, we feel sure, learn the same political lessons that other Indians have 
learnt.” 


f 


“ 


16. ‘His Excellency the Governor thinks that the Muhammadans. 
His Excellency the Gov- would probably secure a better and more truly 
ernor’s remarks at the Yepresentative class of men by nomination than by 
Budget debate re Muham- election. In this he is no doubt perfectly correct, 
madan representation. but exactly the same argument applies to the Hindu 
Sind Gazette (19), 28th community. The system that we believe would work 
June; Phenix (14), 80th ont with least friction and with the best results to the: 
June. Muhammadan community would be a complete sepa- 
ration of electorates from the lowest to the highest rung of the political ladder, 
supplemented by Government nomination in those places where the scattered 
condition of the population made elections practically impossible. This would 
give the Muhammadans that independence of other communities which they 
desire and would, at the same time, meet the anxiety of the Bombay 
Government to secure really good men. Anything short of this would not give 
the Muhammadans that due share in the control of Indian affairs which their 
political and numerical importance deserves.” [The Pheniz, on the other hand, 
writes :—‘* Those of our Moslem friends who believe in communal representa- 
tive electorate will do well to ponder carefully over the weighty words of the 
pilot who guides and controls our affairs.’’| 


17. The reply of His Excellency to the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim is 
worth pondering over by the. Muhammadans not 
Shakti (93), 26th June. only of this Presidency but of the whole of India, 
and we wish they would well consider before pressing 
for a system which must accentuate the existing differences between the 
various communities in India. ‘They would also do well to consider care- 
fully for themselves whether India would be benefited in the long 
run by the policy advocated by them. We would like to believe that some 
narrow-minded and selfish people dancing to the tune of the enemies of 
India have created this mischief, and are trying to dupe the whole Muham- 
madan community and that the Muhammadan community is wrongly blamed 
for making such unjust demands. What astonishes us most is that while 
in Turkey the Moslems are doing their best to bridge the gulf between 
creed and creed, their brethren in India are moving in the opposite 
direction. ane ES A” Uy YER 
con 452—5 
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é Councils Counties, demanding 

aD) ote : a ion, the Bombay. Samdchar 

s:--The whole: scheme prepared by the Deputa- 
tion for the p ) of securing increased representa- 
erst in Coundile ‘seems to have been framed more 


~~ Committ i: ‘Was: ‘ dightontog its labours and also with the set purpose of 
ph nase the ‘spirit of want of confidence in Government that has been 
 @yinced in some quarters by the Muhammadan community. Such a short- 

sighted attitude on the part of the Muhammadans is hardly to be appreciated, 

much. more so when it is taken up without taking the trouble of examining 
the practicability or otherwise of the scheme laid down by the authorities. 
Of the 60 members of the Imperial Council, 32 are to be nominated by Gov- 
ernment, while 28 are to be elected by the people. Of these latter 5 will be 
elected by Muhammadans who form one-fifth of the Indian people. Now, 
considering the principle laid down by Lord Morley of giving one or two seats 
to them in excess of their due, any reasonable demand of the Muhammadans 
would have disarmed all opposition. But the Deputation to Simla has 
transgressed: all bounds of reason and put forth its claims to nine out of 28 
seats for elected members. Reading the above principle in its broadest sense 
this demand is, to say the least, preposterous, inasmuch as it interferes with 
due justice being done to the other minor comfiunities. The Government of 
i India have to safeguard the interests of all these impartially, and this they 
a cannot do if the demand of the Muhammadans for additional representation 

ae is acceded to. The second proposal of the Deputation requires that the 
Landholders’ Associations of various provinces: should return one Mukam- 
madan member aiternately. Muhammadans are not the only landholders 
in India, and consequontly this claim of the Deputation cannot, we are afraid, 
be granted without sacrificing the interests of other communities. Viewed in 
this light the demands of the Muhammadan Deputation are entirely imprac- 
ticable and it may very well be advised to withdraw them. 


i *19. “In reply to an enquiry from the Madras Provincial Committee of 
Indian Social Re uO? the Indian National Congress, the Government of 
(6), 4th July India stated that it was not intended to publish 
the draft regulations under the new Indian Councils 
Act before they were adopted finally, as such a course would lead to delay 
in introducing the new order of things. Since then, certain Muhammadan 
representatives have been called up to Simla and have been, we are told, 
conferring with the Committee of members of Government, that had been 
appointed to consider the subject of these regulations. Syed Ali Imam, who 
seems to be remarkably fertile in the productions of schemes, it is stated, 
has prepared a new ‘compromise’ which, if adopted, would give Muham- 
madans nine seats in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council with freedom to vote 
at the general elections, leaving fourteen, if we eliminate the two seats: set 
apart for the Chambers of Commerce, for the general electorates. As the 
Punjab and East Bengal will probably elect at least two Muhammadans, the 
net result will be at least eleven Muhammadans, all of the Moslem League 
persuasion and fifteen non-Muhammadan elected members. It is impossible 
to think that.such a distribution would at all fairly represent what Lord 
Morley in one of his most felicitous phrases described as the ‘ balance of social 
forces’ in the country. While the Syed and his colleagues from Poona and 
Bombay are pressing this preposterous ‘compromise’ on Government, the 
Aga Khan has delivered a ‘blood and thunder’ speech at the London 
Committee of the Moslem-League in which he significantly reminded the 
Secretary of are and the British public that there were two hundred and 
fifty million Muhammadans in and out of India. Those who remember the 
warmth of spirit with which the late Lord Dufferin castigated Mr. A. O. 
Hume for speaking of gunpowder that lay loose in the country, will have 
- -gead with astonishment the kindly endorsement which the Times of London 
- and other English journals have hastened to put on the Aga Khan’s minatory 
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- with a view to throwing obstacles in the work of the 


1» F's 
a 


language. . ‘We, hope that when ,the: regulations are finally announced, 

may possible for Lord Morley and the Government of India to claim’ a 
only that 
done their duty to India and upheld the British name for justice.” 


20. “Sir John Muir Mackenzie, Mr. Jenkins and Mr. Lamb may still 
lay the flattering unction to their bureaucratic souls 
that they are the infallible Popes who can never 
think unwisely or misjudge public sentiments and 


Comments on the Bud- 
get Debate. 

Kaiser-1-Hind (35), 27th 

June and *4th July, Eng. 


éols. the Presidency without a single error. In this respect 


they are only typical of the-hierarchy to which they 
belong, the hierarchy of the White Brahmins, who, by some inscrutable Pro- 
vidence, are the governing caste of India....... Such being the fact, it is in- 
telligible enough to understand their exceedingly grudging and qualified 
acknowledgment of the good work done by the popular Indian representatives 
in the local Legislative Council during the sixteen years of its existence. 
We have said before, and we have no hesitation in saying 
again, that in our opinion, which is based on the public deeds and utterances 
of Sir John Muir Mackenzie, we have not known for long so unpopular and 
anti-native a member of Government as Sir John. The cringing and 
crouching tribe who hanker for honours and decorations and hang on his 
coat tail, or who have already accepted those worthless honours and 
decorations, as well as their favourite organs of public opinion, may make 
puja at his shrine and continue to extol him to the seventh sky; but there 
can be no doubt that the sober, public-spirited, independent and enlightened 
Indians, who have closely followed his Civilian career, devoutly wish that 
the less they had to do in future with Civilians of the type of Sir John 
Muir Mackenzie, the better. ‘Turning to the speech of Sir George 
Clarke, it is a matter of profound regret to have to observe that, despite 
all his keenness to follow the past trend of the Bombay Administration, 
he is yet most imperfectly acquainted with it.......... But, of course, 
we cannot blame him for his utterance, seeing he spoke without complete 
knowledge and experience and that he was bound, in deference to official 
and Civilian tradition, to defend his colleagues in the Executive Coun- 
cil. Neither are we prepared to accept his other statement without a demur, 
namely, that all members of the Council should be deemed to be working 
together with one heart and mind for the common public good. It is indeed 
strange that with his experience Sir George Clarke should have indulged 
in such a glaring fallacy. The millennium has yet to arrive when 
if might be said in India that the officials and the non-officials have 
one common object. At present the wolf and the lamb are wide apart. The 
official thinks and acts from his own point of view which in nine cases out 
of ten is woefully tainted with his own extreme selfishness and consciousness 
of the irresponsible power he wields.” [In its next issue the paper writes :— 
“Tt is some comfort to notice that the replies to many of the interpellations 
were fuller this time than the non-official members and the outside public have 
been accustomed to these. many years. The answers were full and in certain 
cases accompanied by the correspondence on the subject. This is the first 
time that we have noticed the innovation. We dare say~ the public owes it 
to Sir George Clarke, for itis unthinkable that the bureaucratic members of 
the Executive Council could be capable of introducing such a salutary and 
satisfactory practice. Then as to the .budget for the current official 
year. We wish we could speak of it in any - complimentary terms. But 
we have searched and searched in vain for a single salient point on 
which we could ‘congratulate’ Sir John Muir Mackenzie. Our wonder 
is indeed great when we read of some non-official pwyaris congratulating him. 
On what? To tell the truth, we have not read a more sorry piece of 
Financial Statement than the one which was presented to the Council. In 
its manner of presentation there is not even the impress of the dry-as-dust 
of genuine finance, let alone the elegance of the literary compiler. There 
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‘tt rc would be some — fanitation taking firm’ root among our impecunious 


nud illiterate masses. at a jesuiticul policy to be sure which makes people 
contribute 87 lakhs to the governmental drink traffic, with intemperance in the 
bargain, while it fails to teach 85 per cent. of them their very alphabets, and to 
instil in their minds a few grains of elementary sanitation! It is, however, 
bood that His Excellency is for extending the supply of pure and good potable 
water éverywhere, and for stamping out malaria.’ | 


21. “ Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, in asking that Government should have 
put on record their appreciation of the services 
Jdém-e-Jamshed (34), rendered by the non-official members, asked no more 
26th June, Eng. cols. than was but their right, for there are few Legislative 
Chambers throughout the world in which the real 
representatives of the people have been confronted with a more arduous and 
thankless task than has fallen to the lot of the non-official members of the 
Indian Councils during the last fifteen years and more. To confine ourselves 
to the Bombay Council, we shall say that the treatment that was meted out 
to them by the official members was absolutely shabby. Oftentimes the 
commonest courtesy which might be thought to be due to colleagues was 
denied to these Indian patriots. Nothing that scorn and contempt could 
dictate was too much to be hurled at the non-official members.......... 
Though His Excellency the Governor might decline to put on record their 
services, the public will ‘always most gratefully appreciate them and admire. 
the courage, the constancy, the devotion they always evinced in the discharge 
of their duties.......... Weshall even go a step further and say that much 
of the good that is on the Statute Book, much of the efficiency that is now 
traceable in the actions of the executive departments of the Government, has 
been due solely and entirely to the non-official members........... The speech 
of His Excellency the Governor has been the object of universal admiration 
on account of the sympathy it breathed. Sir George Clarke has heightened 
our respect forthe British charatter and he has heightened as well the content- 
ment and the prosperity of the people whose destinies were left to his 
keeping.” 


22. “The Budget of the Bombay Presidency for the year 1909-10 was 
Diets Bentln. (G9 presented at the meeting of the Legislative Council 
O7th ee Eng. cols. held this month, and speeches on topics of general 
fig eels interest were made by the members of the Council... 

..e.e- The novel feature about this year’s Financial Statement consisted in 
the fact that non-official members were afforded for the first time an 
opportunity of assisting Government in framing it. Weare curious to know 
how many of them utilised .the liberal concession, and attended the meet- 
ing held in February for receiving their suggestions. It is certain, 
however, that some did attend and made useful suggestions. It is a pity that 
none of these were embodied in the Budget estimates........... It’appears that 
the Government of India ordered retrenchments specifically, leaving the 


‘Bombay Government little choice of action. Under the circumstances, the 


Government of Bombay are free from blame. We cannot, however, acquit 
the “higher authorities of meddlesome interference. If the Government 
of India are to go on dictating to the subordinate Governments in matters 
of detail, we see no reason why the non-official members should be asked 
to go through the solemn formaljty ‘of making suggestions at aill.......... 
It seems Government have adopted the system of anticipating deductions 
in all the major heads of eppeemne, and of thus creating an additional 


QE. 


a 7 oh Ra 
fund for expenditure under the: head: of ‘ Probable savings.’ Government 


ropose’' fo deal’ out doles from this fand' to’ some 22 separate objects 


‘ 


with which the poor are intimately’ concerned; and Government may be. 
congratulated'on the choice: they have: made: in: distributing the. ‘ Probablé. 


Savings.’ The long’ standing grievance’ under which the: Talatis labourad 


has been removed......... We think*the reform ought to go- still’ furthen. 


They ought to rank with the: karkuns in the Revenue: Department, and ought 
to: have before them the: same prospects of pay and promotion as: the subordi- 


nate servants in the: Mamlatdar’s kutchery. The Head Masters in the 
Primary schools have: still a grievance which the public have not sufficiently: 
realised. Hven after 10 years of service they do not get the minimum pay gua-. 


ranteed to them by the Training College:Code. The Honourable Mr: Setalvad 
drew the attention of the Council to the fact, and the answer to it is still awaited. 
It:is possible that the stock plea of want of funds will be urged. It is-no- 
doubt true that funds are insufficient, but it is more than one can undestand 
why the small available resources should be first spent on Police-re-organisa- 
tion, city surveys, the Bombay Political service and the like, and:the poor 
school-master should be told to hold his soul in patience in the méanwhile. 
We think the Head of the Department is to blame for not pressing the cases of 
hardship more strenuously. We must advise the teachers who are suffering 
to go on agitating, and to learn the art of combination.” 


23. His Excellency’s speech this year does not disclose the vehemence 

3 that it did last year. It is a mere benediction 
Rajasthan (89), 26th gneech. The new arrangement allowing an informal 
June; Gujardt (74), 26th discussion on the Budget before its formal presenta- 
June; Broach Samachar re ie eolad be Oo t t 
(70), 1st July. ion, although called by Government a great con- 
cession to the public, appears to us to be nothing 

but. a significant attempt by them to remove the Budget debate from the 
public arena to a secret. conference and thus keep the people in the dark 
about the discussions. The public will now have no means of knowing how 
their representatives are discharging their duty. On the whole, the Council 
meeting as well as the Budget appear dry and disappointing. The deficit in 
revenue has been met by retrenchment in the expenditure on education, 


and the public’s hope of free primary education have been disappointed. » 


[The Gujardé. writes :—It is a strange anomaly that Government have got 
money to spend onthe Police but none for education. The new system of 
the informal discussion of. the Budget at a private conference is merely a 
trick for keeping the public in the dark by removing the discussion from 
their eye. The Broach Samdchdr remarks that notwithstanding His 
Excellency’s remarks that there should be nothing like a distinction of 
official and non-official members in the Council, time was when there were. 
differences between them at every step. It expresses a hope that in future 
His Excellency’s words will be realised. | 


24. If Government think that a public holiday and a list of honours 

. are sufficient to satisfy the people and to induce 

_ Government ought to them to hold rejoicings on the King’s Birthday, we. 
have signalised the King’s have nothing to say. We, however, think otherwise. 
a Page | by some Memo mb, King’s Birthday is indeed.a dy of joy, but what. 
be iain (107), 28th: is there in the two items mentioned above to gladden 
J une. the hearts of the public? They are of use neither 
| in better feeding the people nor in lessening the 

exasperation felt at. the high-handedness of the bureaucracy. How can the 


people rejoice while the popular leaders of Bengal are still undergoing de- 


portation without a trial, while Messrs. Chidambaram Pillay, Tilak and 


Paranjpe are rotting in jail and while house searches are taking place all over 
the country at the sweet will of the Police? In what direction can the 
people be said to enjoy happiness? They are encompassed by misery on all 
sides. Poverty and insecurity of life stare them in the face. If His Majesty 
desires +o see his subjects really celebrating his Birthday under such circum- 
stances, he should have directed his officers to signalise the day by some act 
that would live in the-public memory. | ) 
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3and evil of the breach bebe: the. mig and: 

ruled have co wag be, recognised. by the-more. 

Ea temov> thoughtin) among. both, There, are. some ‘potent 
i ain + S|» factors whic. will haps. carefully to be looked to, and 
ae ae %, 2? ‘removed,— —the prejudices, selfishness and haughtiness 

is: es OF, Englishmen, and the. superstitions, oversensitive- 

meres soo) Ness, social, aloofness and. ignorance of the Indians;: 

* En land. can. have no worse foe,’ as has been said, ‘in India than. 
r,’ India also has to be equally afraid of itself.......... To us there 
8-mno party in India; what seem to be parties are so many sections evolving 
ak a ‘beter, brighter India. The country no. more belongs to the Hindu or the 
Moderate than it does to the Muhammadan’or the Extremist. We are all 
Indians, and Indians first and everything else afterwards. Would to God that 
our Constitutionalists and Nationalists, Muhammadans and Hindus; were to 
perceive the necessities of the times and join hearts and hands! A united 
Congress i is as much a desideratum for us as a united country; and in them 
both, but much more in the latter lies our salvation, for unless and until the 
country is united there can be no united Congress.......... The great res- 
ponsibilities that lie on our rulers are now being realised, and a generous effort 
is about to be made for the creation of mutual regard. May God grant that 
it be so; and we trust’ all Indians, to whatsoever section they may belong, 

will try their best to support the movement.” 


26. In the course of a contributed article headed “A handfal of 
Englishmen,’ the Kdl writes :—The truth has now 
' ‘8’ dawned upon the minds of Indians that all 

rape ge. Sena 4 the country yations of the world are by turns subject to a cycle 
Kal (126), 2nd July. of evolution and they have, therefore, become hopeful 

: of their future. The awakening in Japan and the 
regeueration of Turkey, Persia and other Eastern countries have strengthened 
their hopes. It is interesting to note that when we complain of oppression at 
the hands of the bureaucratic Anglo-Indians, people in England are surprised 
to hear that a mere handful of their countrymen should be able to tyrannise 
over the countless millions of India. But the secret of this lies in the 
fact that these Englishmen are united amongst themselves. The object 
of this unity is that the annual drain of ferty crores of rupees from India 
to. England may not be stopped so that the English people may perpetually 
enjoy the luxuries of life at the expense of Indians. Our Indian youths 
should try to imitate the English in this spirit of unity and love for mother- 
land. ‘T’he harm that the English do to India is due'to their love of England. 
The English are ready to shed the blood of their last man and to spend their 
last shilling to maintain England’s supremacy over India. Are we on our part 
prepared to lay down our lives to save our mother-country from slavery ? Our 
numerical strength is no doubt vast, but’ nothing can be achieved without 
unity. However, the future is not so very gloomy as we imagine it to be. 
Our past is full of noble examples of valour, self-abnegation and patriotism. 
Why then need we despair of the future! The awakening of our people has 
already commenced, and the hand of Providence is guiding it. Dear patriots! 
Let incessant work and progress be your motto. Bear in mind that the 
national regeneration will be effected only through the medium of swadeshi, 
boycott and national education. Place the exalted example of our beloved 
countryman Tilak before your minds and let not the approaching anniversary 


of his birthday pass without making a united effort for the furtherance 
of our cause. 


27. In the fourth of the series of.articles on “Thoughts on Boycott” 
Wineiifite om bomnott. the Bhdrat Jivan writes :—That which involves sacri- 
Bharat Tian 67), hie fice is to be achieved to-day and not postponed 

Mar. ; indefinitely. Our love for the swadeshi movement 
: a can only be tested by our making sacrifices for it 
in the inelin present. There are very few chances of the swadeshi movement 
ok ig 9g by Government. If the, public also are to run away from the 
vement, then there is no hope of the country’s trade being ever revived. 
aking of vows to use swadesht articles of every day use will do little to 
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further the. cause of the swadeshi movement, ‘Huge efforts will be'required of; _ 
those who would compete with foreign goods; ‘The effort put forward should: 
be equal to ‘the occasion. When the swadeshi movement ‘will have affected: 
the'trade:of Manchester, Liverpool and Sheffield, when the English ‘labouring: 
classes will go without wages, then only will the English merchants come to: 
their-sénses and force the Government of England to grant us our just rights 
. | and privileges. The effect up to now of the swadeshi movement on English 
trade is enough to encourage us. We have well begun our work of 
reviving Indian trade with the aid of swadesht and boycott. We are not 
to be disappointed at our inability to manufacture all goods and articles 
of use at once. Swadeshi is a plant of slow growth and has to be nurtured 
tenderly that it might: yield good fruit. Our gainis also the gain of the 
Government. It is impossible to dissociate the swadesht movement from 
politics. When our leaders started the movement their object was to influence 
the politics of the day. 1tis no use concealing the fact that the swadeshi 
movement is closely linked with politics inasmuch as it will teach the proud yal 
bureaucracy to pay heed to our demands. If we are refused our rights and aie 
privileges when we approach Government mildly, we must press forward _ By, 
our claims rather bluntly. Our aim is sacred. The means‘we use are ‘ie 
above cavil. Why skulk like criminals then ? 


*28. Commenting on the case of the Pathans in Burma accused of 
murdering a Kuropean named Kirwan and acquitted (HES 

The Police and the by the Chief Court of Rangoon, the Mahrdtta ia 
Magistracy do irreparable Writes :-—“ It is difficult to write calmly when one aii 


reg dtd British prestige ns the Police—the so-called Protector of the Poor— 


“Mahrdtta (11), 4th July. ‘trying to send fourinnocent men to the gallows by 
means of manufactured circumstances supported by 
an appalling mass of perjury, and the magistracy, forgetting ° the awe-inspiring ’ 
responsibility of a Judge trying a murder case, sentencing the accused to be 
hanged on evidence which was at its best dubious on the face of it! The 
bureaucracy know no other god than what they call their ‘ Prestige.’ But has 
the bureaucracy become so blind as not to perceive that such acts on the part of 
the Police and the Magistracy will give such a death-blow to their favourite 
goddess as even a host of so-called seditionists will never be able to do ?”. 


29. <A boycott was declared against the Rajapurkar Dramatic Company 
. at Amraoti, because they refused to give a perfor 
sien ea na = mance for the benefit of the Shivaji Vidyalaya, a 
not assist the Nationalist local National School. A few days afterwards, a 
movement. scuffle ensued between the boycotters and the 
Bhdla (110), lst July; Dramatic Company, and nine men were sentenced to 
Hashtramat (48), 3rd various terms of imprisonment. A local pleader, Mr. Bit 
and “4th July. Gokhale, who was also involved in the case was re- a 
cently sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment. It was really an hie 
injustice to accuse Mr. Gokhale of criminal intimidation and convict him 
ag every one hasa right to request people to assist instittitions of public 
utility. He has also the inborn right to declare a boycott against those 
who refuse assistance in such matters. It is no offence to exercise these ee 
rights. Mr. Gokhale confined himself only to the boycott movement against ie 
the Rajapurkar Company. It is, therefore, strange that he should be sub- | RM. 
jected to such a terrible punishment. This is but ene of the methods of 
the officials by which they are seeking to crush the Nationalist movement in 4 
the Central Provinces. [One Ganesh ‘Gopal Joshi writes to the Rdshtramat Pty 
that the Rajapurkar Dramatic Company which was instrumental in instituting ie 
proceedings against Mr. Gokhale should be strictly boycotted by the people of a 
Bombay where the company is now performing. Chintaman Janardan Kher 
and four others make a similar suggestion in the next issue of the journal.| 


30. “The habit of certain Englishmen, who cannot bear the company 

: of Indians. in @ railway compartment and who treat 

Comments onareported them with contempt, was only ‘scotched’ in Lord 
fracas between a military (Curzon’s time as he himself would perhaps say : it was 

8 ew the N — not putan endto. A sensational incident is: reported 

Railway. © ™* in one of the Punjab papers, in which the Indian did _ 
dian Spectator ; not shampoo the legs of a soldier, as in the typical 
3rd Suly. and perhaps apocryphal anecdote, -but showed a very 


different kind of spirit. It seems that two princes, 
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mae himself! He also remitted ample funds to the young men to fight 
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the’ te Seal their aie: were told: to get doit and await an 
ry. They: werd detained there during the night, and if they were 


u : ibler mortals, they might have got into the clutches.of the police. The 


ewapaper account states that the princes telegraphed to their father what 
‘happened; and the Chief iltrtephed to the Viceroy and the King- 


out the case if criminal proceedings were instituted. The matter, however, 
was hushed up, apparently through interference from higher quarters, and the 
travellers. were allowed to depart in peace. It is not known what notice was 
taken of the conduct of the military officer. Such is the newspaper account. 
There‘is nc means of finding out the official version unless a. question is asked. 
in Parliament.” 


o1. “The aelootate of the Central Provinces may {well be com- 
plimented by the Indian Government for their in- 
| ] genuity and speed in inventing and _ enforcing 
Alleged high-handed repressive measures. They are shrewd autocrats and 
autocracy. of the Central 515 always a step in advance of their brethren of 
Provinces Government. . P . 
*Mahrdtta (11), 4th July; other provinces. The Government of India had to 
Kal (126), 2nd July. pass a new law to prevent meetings and thus had to 
: disgrace the Statute-book ; but the bureaucrat of the 
non-regulated Central Provinces exercised only tke 
old law with allits potentialities to do short work of meetings. The Gov- 
ernment of India had to resort to a repressive enactment in order to kill 
newspapers ; but the autocrat of the Central Provinces could bring about the 
same result by hauling up editors under section 108, Criminal Procedure 
Code. Prof. Bijapurkar and Mr. Joshi of the National School at Talegaon near 
Poona were hauled up on charges of sedition in the Kolhapur State and were 
convicted by a British Sessions Judge, why was for the purpose taken to 
Kolhapur. It was a move calculated to throttle indirectly the cause of 
National Education in Maharashtra and directly the Samarth Vidyalaya at 
Talegaon. No further measures are yet taken in connection therewith. The 
authorities of the Central Provinces have proceeded straight to order the 
closing of the Shivaji Vidyalaya, a National School at Amraoti. A notice has 
been issued to the Secretary of the Committee of the school informing him 
that Government cannot allow the school to go on, but.would prefer that its 
closing should be carried out by the Secretary on the advice of Government 
officers. The notice is issued by Mr. E. R. Cleveland, Inspector-General of 
Police, who seéms to have been specially entrusted with the autocratic work 
of suppressing all public activities in the Central Provinces. The notice states 
that frequent inquiries were made regarding the school, and as a result of them 
Government found that part of the curriculum and examination were objec- 
tionable; and on a question arising as to the ‘ending or mending’ of the 
school, prominent pleaders of Amraoti are reported to have stated that they 
were ready to consult the wishes of the Government and accept. its decision. 
If the present notice does not prove strong enough to lead the authorities 
to close the school, a threat is given that stricter measures would be 
taken to have the school clcsed. As a result of this high-handed notice 
and other repressive persecutions, the school is closed for the present. 
It is rather strange that a police officer should have had to pronounce 
upon and determine the desirability or otherwise of the system of education in 
a school. The Inspector-General of Police in the Central Provinces 
declares that the education in a certain school is obiectionable, and orders 


that it should be closed. Surely this is Police Rdj with a vengeance ! 


The police authorities in the Central Provinces are perhaps led in their 
high-handedness by the policy of the Government of India reflected in the 
repressive Risley circular which places the school-master. virtually at 
are mercy of the policeman. If the bureaucracy means to close the 

1, it can close it with force, whether the disarmed conductors accept 


ies decision or not. An officialdom which can easily disperse Conferences, 
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mestings and ebbicnal assemblies, and can allow the drunkard to drink to his 
heant’p content at the point of the bayonet, need not feel constrained to close 
a National School... The conductors of the said school at Amrdoti have been 
harassed in several other ways. Some of them were convicted on some 
charge or other, and contributors to the school were persecuted. It was 
recklessly asserted that the school was opened for the propagation of sedition, 
and the guardians of students learning therein were directly or indirectly perse- 
cuted. In more than one way was the institution harassed, and the 
conductors not finding it any more safe in the autocratic regime of the non- 
regulated Provinces to continue the National School, have decided to close it 
at least for the present. This high-handed step on the part of the-Ceniral 
Provinces authorities will only add to the bitterness of the situation.” 
[The Kdl writes :—We do not think that the prestige on which the per- 
manence of Government depends can in any way be increased by the 
arbitrary conduct of the officials of the type of Mr. Cleveland. We hape 
that the Government of India will take due notice of such incidents which tend 
to estrange public feeling from the rulers.| 


By! 

32. “The Shri Shivaji Vidyalaya of Amraoti has been ordered to be 4 A es eae 
closed by Government on the ground of the alleged Bis 

Rdshtramat (48), 1st discovery of objectionable material in the curricu- Bi) 


July, Eng. cols. . lum of the school. It is evident that several 
respectable members of the Amraoti Bar were ready 
to consult the wishes of Government in connection with the school....... If 


the officers of Government honestly desired to encourage private enterprise 
in educational matters with due regard to the loyalty of its conductors accord- 
ing to Government requirements, “they should have only called upon tke 
Committee of the school to do away with the portion of curriculum believed 
to be offensive. But they in the Central Provinces seem to be bent upon 
thorough measures and have abolished the school at Amraoti so as to leave no 
alternative for boys who would not submit to the bullying of teachers in Gov- 
ernment schools inspired by the police....... ... It thus appears that officers of 
Government do not think it beneath their dignity to use indirect methods of 
throwing difficulties in the way of people whom they rightly or wrongly 
believe to be going against their interests. Government officials used to main- 
tain a higher level once, and their present attitude is by no means dignified 
and does not altogether add to the lustre and greatness of the Empire.” 


83. Itis very satisfactory to note His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay’s intention to develop the City of Bombay. 
Suggestion to develop The city is overcrowded. The result is that plague, 
the Mahim woods to pre- majaria and phthisis are rife in Bombay. To 
ee op ee prevent overcrowding, death and disease, the Mahim i} 
Bombay. woods require to be developed for human habitation. Nt 
Katser-i-Hind (35), instead of reclaiming Back Bay we would suggest to a 
27th June. Government to clear Mahim of all the woods. So © ii : 
thickly is the place wooded that at some places, | “ie 
where the sun never shines, malaria generally prevails. The ‘woods also ot 
prevent the western breeze from being enjoyed by the people there. The acl 
permanent inhabitants of the place will be put to great loss by the clearing of y at 
woods ; but when it is the question of the health of a vast city the loss of a al 
few should not deter the authorities from carrying out the idea. 


34. The Bombay Samdchdr makes appreciative remarks on the Reso- 
lution issued by Government on the subject of the 

. Comments on the Gov- Conference of Co-operative Credit Societies and 
ernment Resolution re the observes:—We hope the permission granted by 


is we nc aca Government to set aside the existing rules for the 


Bombay Samdchdr (69), establishment of a Society in case it is impossible to 


8rd July. start one without so doing, would be acted upon 
wisely. Government hope to see the burden of | “an 
indebtedness falling on agriculturists relieved as soon as the number and — 


capital of the Credit Societies are substantially increased. But at the same 
time they do. not deem it advisable to make any a in this: direction. 
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“85. “ Ab the last enéenlog of the Bombay Legislative Council, during the 
debate that followed the introduction of the annual 

| ii tat Budget, a question regarding the present position of 
BP ip Eng. cols, ’ Indmdars was raised and negatived, we believe 
“on no very sufficient grounds. But the fact remains 

that the Honourable Members representing Zamindari interests supported and 
declared it to be a fit subject for inquiry. And this is quite true. Indeed the 
position of the Indmdar is bad enough.......... Ordinarily an Inamdar is the 
holder of villages and lands, and in the former he is still held to be the ‘be 
alland end all’ of everything. - But it is often forgotten that he has no 
powers, judicial or revenue, nor can he exercise any magisterial functions even 
in the villages that call him their chief and lord. He is also most likely only 
a superior holder of the watan, having perhaps a share just enough to maintain 
him with difficulty. And to make his cup full to the very brim he has to 
lead all public movements of his district or taluka, the neglect of which 
may bring a slur on his Inamdari, as also to please all the Govern- 
ment officials from top to bottom, whose favour is essential to screen his want | 
of power and whose frown may mean his ultimate loss of the remnants 
of the prestige he may have succeeded in retaining. Not to speak of ‘the 
heavy responsibility he has to incur, the great exertions he has to make 
and the low flattery he has to stoop to, all the above cost a good deal of 
money, and he has to strain and pinch himself i in order to preserve appearances ! 
While all other past governments worked through him and raised him up, 
the result of the policy of the British Government has ever seemed to us to 
be to push the Inamdar to the wall and press his life-juice out of him. We 
may be doing Government injustice: But wedo»not know how to explain 
in any other way the great want and decrepitude into which almost all the 
Inadmdari holders seem to have fallen. While the interests of the Talukdari 
estates, often of more recent growth, have been taken up and fostered with 
a fatherly care, it is a pity that the Inadmdar should thus be permitted to die 
a slow but sure death by starvation........... The introduction of the principle 
of primogeniture, without which even the best of estates are ruined, and the 
erant of certain revenue, judicial and magisterial powers which may enable them 


to maintain their status, are among the chief things that are absolutely 


necessary.” 


86. The officials as arule know very little about the people who are placed 


under their care. Hven when they know anything 
_ Comments on the Gov- bout the people, their decisions in matters connected 
naar Fea Wy ’ with their welfare have hardly given satisfaction to 
esd Mitra (29) ist - those concerned. The reason is to be found in the. 
July. officials’ ignorance of the customs and habits 
of the people. The recent order with regard to the 


‘holding of monthly or weekly Durbars in the districts will dispel this ignorance 


of the official class. Before inviting persons to a Durbar it must be ascertained 
that they really represent and are in the confidence of the people of the place. 
“There are some leaders who will never give their independent opinion on any 
subject, but are at the bidding of the officials for fear of incurring the latter’s 
“displeasure. It is necessary that the Collectors should invite people to 


“send to the Durbars their representatives in whom they place implicit trust. 
be ape. Durbars should be representative of all professions and classes of people. 


ought also to be held in the” tdlukas to give the illiterate ryots an 
nity of coming into contact with the Collector. Suclr gatherings are 


oy und to link the rulérs and the ruled. We would also suggest every 
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‘official to. mix with his people as one of een and become conversant with 
their condition-and needs, . Ibi ig doubtful. whether any, other remedy would 
ol ‘anuemand to. strengthen the vbontin between the people and the 
officia Be ee | 
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87. We are’ of opinion that if officers in other districts show the same 
id amount of courtesy, respect for public Opinion and 
Appreciative comments anxiety to redress legitimate grievances of the 
a8 “4 yr f rhage pore people as was shown by the Collector of Hast Khan- 
Rhéndesh  S”~C*«w@SH in & Durbar held by him at Dhulia in accordance 
Dnydn Prakdsh (45), with the recent Government Resolution, the relations il 
29th June. between the rulers and the ruled will be more yh 
cordial than heretofore. Atthe Dhulia Durbar the | ati 
Collector agreed to consult a panch in connection with the assessment of the 
income-tax, and also promised to carefully examine other proposals submitted 
to him. Though Government have not established the District Advisory 
Councils as suggested by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale in the course of his 
evidence before the Decentralisation Commission, still it is satisfactory to 
note that the public will now have ample opportunities to ventilate their 
grievances and to demand redress thereof through these Durbars. Our leaders 
will no doubt be able to turn these functions to a very good account if they 
are tactful and discreet in placing their complaints before the head of the 
district. 


38. Mr. J.B. Petit’s complaints regarding the impressment of carts 
engaged by him at Mahableshwar lead us once more 
J. B. Petit’s complaint re to raise our voice against this unjust system. When, 
the impressment of carts Sin the present times, carts can be easily had 
at Mahdbleshwar. for the asking at reasonable rates and without Bit 
Praja Bandhu (89),27th entailing any inconvenience to officials, we do not ath 
June; Jain (185), 27th see any justification for this system. When Mr, ay 
June. Petit complained to the Mahalkari he replied that Bt 
the practice had been existing for years. Weask ifthis practice has been Ay 
really obtaining for years, and if it has, have Government recognised it ? By) 
It is conceivable that the meek, illiterate and timid village rayat should 
suffer without complaint, but do Government intend to continue this oppressive 
practice ? How can we put up with this system of impressing carts without 
any fixed rules or rates? ¢The Jain writes :—EHven under such a righteous rule 
as that of the British, the officiils, regardless of the hardships of the agri- 
culturists, have been practising the oppression of impressment. The higher 
officials, even though aware of the outcries against such oppression, do not 
take any steps to check it. But recently the Borsad agriculturists petitioned 
the Kaira Collector and the Commissioner, N. D., against this system, but 
to no purpose. At the present time when the recent famine of Samvat 1956 
has ruined the agriculturists, it is nothing but zoolum to harass them in this 
way. Many a time the practice is abused by Patels and Talatis to extort 
money from them. ‘These officials have become so arrogant that they did not 
hesitate to inconvenience even a man of the position of Mr. Petit. | 


Comments on Mr. 


39. Mr. Dharmsey Morarjee Goculdas writes to the Sdnj Vartamdn :— 
“In connection with the complaint which Mr. J. B. 
Sdnj Vartamdn (41), Petit has made in your columns touching the seizure 
26th June, Eng. cols.; of carts of private individuals secured beforehand 
*Parst (38), 4th July, to convey their luggage from Mahableshwar to 
Eng. cols. Wathar, I am sorry to say that I too have been the 
victim of this system. I also had engaged carts 
on the same date as Mr. Petit, viz., the 8th instant, fully fifteen days before 
the date of my departure from the hill. The five carts out of the seven 
mentioned in his letter were mine. Imagine, therefore, my annoyance when 
on the day that I expected the carts to take away the luggage, I was i 
informed that aay: had been seized by the order of the Mahalkari, | I too - 
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‘Super staat elt mbieideliter of the anidtine 
| ‘official answer that the matter ‘would be enquired 
* OF course, I was obliged tc yet Seige” carts by ‘wiring’ to Wai, and it. 

icky I gx e Pehent with erat difficulty. In former years too, I have had 
to But up with the same kind of zabardasti, and my regret is that this Veth 
system, which has been universally condemned, should still’ be practised and 

iat. in “gue a ‘place as Mahableshwar, the summer seat of the Government. 
Tt is to be hoped our present popular Governor will see that a stop is put to 
this most undesirable practice.” [One Mr. N.M. Patell has addressed a similar 
complaint to the Pdrsi.] 


40. “The causes of the utter helplessness and grovelling poverty of the 


: ‘Gujarat Talukdars are two and two only. They are 
Government's duty to- the absolute illiteracy of the majority among 
ce the Gujarat Taluk- them, and their addiction to opium-eating. They 
Tne Prakdsh (47) have to be weaned from the latter habit and to be 
’ T 
28th June, Eng. cols. taught the dignity of labour. Nothing else can cure 
: them of their evil habits and false notions so radically 
as the spread of education. The thing that is needed, therefore, to raise them 
morally and mentally is education. But under the ordinary conditions these 
Thakors won’t condescend to send their sons to school. What would 
make them educate their children is the introduction of compulsory education 
among them. If the Talukdars are at all to be saved from themselves, 
we would like Government to move in this direction. They must be made 
to send their children of school-going age to public schools on pain of pro- 
secution. No number of laws of a revenue nature and no amount of taking 
away of Civil Courts’ jurisdiction in their case will benefit them so much 
as compulsory education. That is the only move in the right direction. 
“We hope Government will resort to it ere this community dwindles into 
nothingness through ignorance and consequent poverty.” 


oe We learn from our correspondent at Pandharpur that the Mis- 
sionaries are causing great annoyance to pilgrims by 

Alleged nuisance caused their aggressive preaching in streets crowded 
by Missionary preaching with pilgrims. Nobody denies the right of the 
at PAF ie, ae Christian Missionary to preach his religion in public 
Piccaacsit yee: July, Eng. places, but when thisis done so as to cause hindrance 
cols., and *4th July. to peaceful visitors to Pandharpur it becomes highly 
objectionable and ought to be promptly stopped as it 

may cause disturbande of the public peace. It has become fashionable now-a- 
days among Government officials to stop all meetings and preachings which are 
in any degree offensive to them on the plea of their likelihood to break the 
public peace. This has been the stock argument of the police and the magis- 
tracy whenever they wanted to come down on a public meeting or a Hindu 
religious gathering........... If impartiality and justice were really aimed at 
by the officers, this preaching by Christian Missionaries at Pandharpur in 
crowded streets should have been stopped, but we learn with regret 
that the missionary carts are freely breaking through the ranks of 
devoted pilgrims engaged im singing prayers. Nor are these mere 
peaceful passers-by, but their object is to insolently thrust their own 
sermons in the most offensive manner on the Indian devotees. If Christian 
Missionary marauders had attempted this in any other country, their lot 
would have been very sad indeed, but even this atrocity has become possible 
in India, and thousands of devoted souls are attacked with nnpunity by 
halfa dozen aggressive Christian men and women. Verily, this isa slur 
on the administration, and we trust this will attract the attention of 
Government, and even in the name of fairness the -misdeeds of 
. the Missionaries should be stopped forthwith.” [In a subsequent issue the 
paper writes :—‘ The aggressive Missionary, we are told, is reminding the 
5 grims of the consequences of opposing” their holy work and pointing to the 
holapur jail where last year some innocent souls were meekly suffering the 
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‘ effects of Police : arro rrogande ‘and lawlessness until they were finally noiynitbed. 
‘This does not: look like the‘ work ‘of’ Christ, but’ the ‘unrighteousness: which 
goes under the holy name of Christ in India as elsewhere. It is perhaps a 
“common factor in the forward policy pursued by the white races of Hurope.” 
The paper publishes the. following communication from‘ its Pandharpur 
correspondent in‘its Marathi columns :—Not content with mere preaching, 
the Missionaries: thrust their pamphlets into the hands of the passers-by and 
if any one happens to tear to pieces the trash given to him, they demand 
from him its price, and the poor pilgrims have unwillingly to submit to this 
-new form of tax imposed on them, Squabbles between the Missionaries and 
the pilgrims over the prices of the pamphlets are very frequent on the road- 
side. But strange to say the Police maintain a stolid indifference to’ what 
- passes around them. God Vithoba himself must now come to the rescue 
of his worshippers. The Pandharpur correspondent of the paper wires 
to the following effect on the 3rd July:—The Christian Missionaries have 
been delivering speeches offensive to the religious susceptibilities of the pilgrims 
in the presence :of large:crowds of them. On my protesting against this to 
the Police, I was taken into custody and let go: after the Inspector had taken 
down my statement. ] 
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42. The experiences of Babu Arabindo Ghose and others have made the 
Alleged inhuman treat- public quite familiar with the cruelties practised upon 
ment of prisoners in prisoners in British Indian jails. Only recently 
British Indian jails. Kithira) Surendra Arya who is undergoing imprison- 
Radshtramat (48), 8rd ment ina jail in the Madras Presidency attempted to } 
July. commit suicide with a view to be able to bring the 1 
cruel treatment to which he was being subjected to the notice of the higher i 
authorities. We are thus fully convinced that the prison administration in 
British India is not only merciless, but barbarous to boot. The 
sufferings in jail of Messrs. Chidambaram Pillay and Kolhatkar 
are too well known to need recounting. When British officials stoop 
so low as to pursue a vindictive policy towards these prisoners and 
entertain heartless and cruel sentiments that would constitute a stain to 
humanity, then indeed they must be said to have forfeited all right to be 
called skilful administrators. 


43. “The principle of encouraging people to save has its natural limits 

in the disposition of the people. We think our 

Comments on the Gene- Government is ignoring these limits when it creates 
ral dain ae for » new.‘ General Provident Fund’ for Government 
ot Review (13), @mbployés.......... We do not see, however, why only iM 
30th June ’ Government servants should be given such facilities. ne 
As there is no chance of aloss by extending the ant 

scope of the fund, we would earnestly request Government to consider the i 
advisability of allowing the public to participate in the fund under suitable ‘|e 
regulations. When such funds were started by various departments for their © } Hy 
own employés, we failed to see the utility of confining them within depart- . ae 
mental limits and we are glad that Government: have at last seen the desir- i= 
ability of combining them into a general] fund for all. e still fail to see why ‘ae 
its benefits should not be allowed to non-pensionable employés of Government. _ wh 
If any provision for old age is necessary, the need is more for non-pensionable ae 
employés rather than those on the pensionable lists, and while their chances 
of promotion, etc., are inferior, they deserve ‘greater indulgence from 
Government. We will not fail to ‘notice the liberality of the authorities con- 
cerned in laying down that the contributions and interest will not be liable 
to forfeiture on dismissal or on conviction by a Criminal Court for any offence, 
except those for which law provides forfeiture.......... The facilities for loans 
seem to be too liberal, and therefore even'likely to baffle the aim of the fund. 
sesseesee, .We would ‘request Government: to restrict legitimate occasions 
for advance to serious, unforeseen and.unavoidable emergencies only. An 
ordinary sickness, say, for'a month at most, should not be recognised, while six IN 
months’ continuous sickness must be treated aS o& legitimate occasion for with- : aw 
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eee ey — 
i tn tall iy i ss Silane 


tant Political Agent, 


an ae will. be 
d one a Sey 


ind the Venkateshwar “Aaiilond 5 Fiabe froin, the 

i. . Abhyudaye wspaper an article on the récent distur- 

{. an. iy in ae a ‘State wherein the writer endea- 

Z -vours toshow that the rising was not brought about by 

5) ifetent: BOY outward circumstances, but was due to the ex- 
;.~" asperation of the subjects of the State at the iron rule 

- of the local officials, The article concludes with a 


- Qatchiert ™, os bitter warning to rulers in general to make a careful 


OE study of history and note what disastrous conse- 
quences. ensue from an unjust’ sinful policy. [The 


| Cutch-Kesari. ppbiiahes a Gujarati version ot the above article, but without 
acknowledgment. | 


45. “Whilst our friends of the Imperial Press Conference are making all 


sorts of plans for a cheap cable service over the 
Comments on the re- world, they seem to have overlooked the recent 


vised Telegraph rates. 


Indian: Spectator (1), introduction of a new rule by the Telegraph Depart- 


: 8rd July. — ment in this country. Do they know that we have 


to pay an equal extra charge for every message that 


is re-directed? Thus, if a merchant or a pressman or a private gentleman 


sends a rupee message, say, from Bombay to Poona, and if the addressee 


_happens to be at Satara for the time being, the latter has to pay one rupee 
_ extra for his telegram on the top of the rupee already paid by the sender. 


If it is a six-anna message, the addressee has to pay six annas extra; and if 


“it is a ten-rupee wire, we suppose he must pay Rs. 10 extra. Suppose a 
. merchant gets a hundred rupee cablegram from London, addressed to Bombay 


whilst he happens to be for the day at Surat, will he have to pay Rs, 100 


 asten © And why this extra charge after years” of smooth working? Do they 


put it on in Europe? One can understand if it is a matter of 4 annas for 


extra trouble. But cent per cent. seems a tall order even for the reforming 


zeal of the Telegraph Department.” 


46. The Cutch Kesari complains that owing to the use of old and 
ee ; rotten steam-vessels by Messrs. Killick Nixon & Co. 
wate Ta the Outeh, Mail who have been given the contract to carry the mails 
Service. for Cutch x74 Tuna and Jamnagar, great delay is 
Cutch-Kesart (7¢), 1st yore often caused in the delivery of the mails, and 
draws the attention of the Postmaster- General to it. 


AT... b refuting the allegations made by a correspondent of the Kdthid- 
war and Mahi Kdntha Gazette against Mathur Patel 
Refutation of the com- (vide paragraph 39 ofthe last Weekly Report), another 


cs re the alleged mis- correspondent of the paper observes :—The transac- 


s of Mathur Patel, tion regarding Rs. 6,000 in which Mathur Patel is 
Shirestedér to the Assis- alleged to have taken a leading part is nothing but 
Pilesnor. a hoax set up by the enemies of Mathur Patel with 


Kdthidwdr and Mahi ®% View to harming him in the service where he has 


| Kéntha Gazette (80), 27th succeeded, by dint of perseverance and ability, in 
Sune. winning the good opinion of successive Political 


Agents. The records of the Bhorole case were in English, and there was no 


chance for Mathur Patel to interfere and dictate terms to Captain Strong, an 


experienced officer who had already served long in the Political Department. 
Besides, Pirdanji, the successful claimant to the Bhorole gddi, had a very small 


“income which barely met his ordinary expenses; and as he had no jewellery it 
‘ Was not easy for him to secure a Joan of such a big amount from any one. 


A consideration of these circumstances would.convince every impartial observer 


ay the article: oontereated last week to. your paper is nothing but a tissue 


\ 


31 


48. ‘ The new rules for the 4dmission of proper persons to be pleaders 
sh os in the Civil and Criminal Courts of Sind aim at a 
Comments.on the new high standard of qualifications. In certain’ respects 
rules for the admission of they are more exacting than the corresponding rules 
pleaders in Civil and in the. Presidency proper. No one can complain of 
Criminal Courts of Bind. = Carcignay if it is fot dearly purchased. We hs 
nijan Spectator (1), soe pn PO Sap viene ltl nw ide 
ond seen criticisms of these rules from the standpoint 
‘ of the candidates. Buta more important standpoint 
is that of litigants. It may, be a bad thing to have a large body of indifferent 
pleaders. But high qualifications mean high fees, and they tend to make 
justice unnecessarily costly. While we can easily appreciate the object. with 
which the standard is fixed high, we are somewhat apprehensive of the effect 
of the new rules on the cost of justice. We shall be very pleased if experience 
proves the fears to be unfounded. For the presenf it is impossible to speak 
with certainty, From the standpoiat of efficiency, the rules are commendable. 
It is believed that pleaders in this country are not wanting in the gift of the 
gab. Yet the viva voce examination in the English language will-pick out the 
men who excel in this gift. The authorities must have considered whether 
their proficiency in this respect will not involve a waste of public time in the 
Courts where they practise. At the time when the draft of these rules was pub- 
lished for public criticism, we noticed that under the old rules LL.B.s could 
not practise in the Judicial Commissioner’s Court without having previously 
practised for five years in a District Court, where their certificate was to be 
renewed every year. This rule has not been changed. We cannot say that 
the rule is without any value: only, when a chartered High Court is more 
lenient, it looks rather hard that the corresponding Court in Sind should be 
more strict. Critics have suspected a political motive behind these rules. 
They say that the District Judge will demand undue submissiveness from 
budding lawyers, and try to break their spirit. We cannot divine how the 
District Judges will use their powers, but being judicial officers they may be 
expected to be fair in their treatment of pleaders. The reason for the sus- 
picion seems to be found in a foot-note appended to a pleader’s certificate to 
the effect that ‘ participation in any disloyal movement’ is included in the 
‘grave reasons’ for which the certificate may be suspended. Who is - to 
decide whether a given movement is disloyal, and who are to be the parties 
to an inquiry concerning the nature of a whole movement, and not merely the 
conduct cf a single pleader ?”’ 


July. 


49. A correspondent writes as follows to the Sind Journal :—It is 
; long since it was rumoured that the Thar and Parkar 
Alleged congestion of district was to have a regular Civil Court. The 
hehe Fon oo bind and = work both in the Deputy Commissioner’s Court and 
¥ Sind : ~~ al (20), 2 4th im that of the Deputy Collector of Nara Valley is 
ental lying undisposed of for a long time. It is, however, 
through no fault of these officers. They are over- 
worked and consequently cannot afford time to do civil work. Add to this 
the fact that they are admittedly innocent of all knowledge of civil law the 
technicalities of which take a long time to master........... Since 1893 most 
of the big and contested cases used to be transferred for‘ene reason or another 
to the stationary Courts of Hyderabad District to the great convenience of all 
parties. But of late it was found by the Judicial Commissioner’s Court that 
such transfers could not be legally effected, and although the Sind Civil Courts 
Act has since been extended to the Tharand Parkar Courts so as to bring them 
under the jurisdiction of the Judicial Commissioner’s Court, no application by 
the Deputy Commissioner for transfer of any cases pending in his Courts has, for 
aught. I know, been yet made to that Court. The Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court also declines to transfer cases on the ground that the Deputy Commis- 
sioner has no time to spare for the civil work and asthe Deputy Commis- 
sioner could only put forward that ground honestly, no cases could be 
transferred from his Court and hence yery old cases are rotting on his file. 
This state of things is very serious to the interests of the public and demands 
the attention of Government.” 
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: t 4 . ah went o on a thre months 


* strongly een Ta teeah bia beet in ohare of 
this. Division for nearly four years, and‘his removal 
Pad Hie -~ now. would be most detrimental to the interests of 
in stration. The very name of Mr. Smyth. was a terror to the bad- 
hes of the division. .As soon as they found Mr. Smyth had turned his 
, they took:to their nefarious profession and first they pounced upon Golam 
h in the Sakro Taluka where a dacoity of about Rs. 15,000 was committed, 
and they thence turned their energies to minor thefts in Thaim and other 
small villages, and. strange to say they are yet at large. Had Mr. Smyth 
been here, these badmashes. . would have considered twice before attempt- 
ing to doanything of this sort. . : 
a We are authorised by the District Magistrate of Hyderabad to state 
thatthe military officer. who had our City Magistrate, 
Mr, Jagatsing, placed under a guard, has tendered 
an apology to the latter which has been accepted. 
We are not aware. of the wording of the apology, but 
we presume it makes a sufficient amende honorable. 
We are sure we owe it. to the good sense both of 
Mr. Sale (the Collector) and the Military authorities 
that the unpleasant incident is disposed of so satis- 
factorily and so promptly. We trust the much more 
important question of the relative positions of the Civil and Military authorities 
on. the occasion of a fire in the city will now engage the earnest attention of 
the powers that be and will be settled in:a manner calculated to smooth 
matters as well as serve the public interest.” 


Reported apology. by. 
the military officer who 
is alleged to have placed 
under arrest the City 
Magistrate of Hyderabad - 
(Sind) at a-recent fire. . 

Sind. Journal. (29), 24th 
June. 


Education. 


*52. A correspondent thus writes to the, Rdshtramat:—The Bombay 
Government is priding itself upon having increased 
the pay of the last grade school-masters from Rs..7 to 
Rs. 9 at a considerable expense to the Educational 
Department. But the fact does not appear to be 
generally known that this increase of pay has been 
brought about by dismissing a number of old school- 
masters in the Chikodi Téluka (Belgaum) some of 
whom had put in 1 25 years of service. This has caused grave hardships to 


these poor people some.of whom were sent adrift a couple of days previous 
to the last King’s Birthday. 


Alleged dismissal of 
several low paid school- 
masters to make up for the 
increased pay of others. 
Rdshtramat’ (48), 4th 
July. 


Municipalities. 


93. The Bombay Government Resolution on Municipal administration 
during the past year deserves to be particularly wel- 
ie The resolution while frankly acknowledging 
the fitness of the people to enjoy local self-govern- 


Bombay Government's 
Resolution on Municipal 
sip rag during the 


last yea 
Basshae Samdchdr (69), 
nd July. 


ment, takes the public into confidence as to the 
scheme formed by Government to put into force 
their avowed intention of making these bodies 


popular in the true sense of the term. Both these 
points are worthy of note inasmuch as they do justice to the public, as also open 
the most natural path to the fulfilment of the people’s aspirations. The public 
is highly obliged to the present Government for this generous recognition. The 
scheme now enunciated by them for granting self-government to the people is 
ven, more highly valuable than this recognition. And although the condition 
requiring the Municipalities to employ an executive officer has.been productive 


of some heart-burning, it is necessary asa security for their successful ad- 
ministration. It may be noted in this conneciion that the executive officers. 
will be under the control of the popular majority and will consequently be 
unable like the present Collector-Presidents to force undesirable burdens on the 
public. It will thus be seen that Government have not, as is feared in some 
quarters, shown a narrow spirit and taken away with one hand what they have 
given with the other, but have ensured the safety of the new scheme. With 
regard to class representation, the resolution reproduces the remarks of the 
. Dharwar Collector, illustrating the new spirit of demanding separate repre- 
sentation. It seems the Lingdyats, Vaishyas and many other smaller and 
- more backward communities have made such claims. If all these claims are 
admitted, they will clearly result in weakening instead of strengthening the — 
Municipalities. We trust the Muhammadans will carefully consider this ~- 
independent testimony supplied by the Dharwar Collector. 


*54, “Mr. C. N. Wadia has contributed an important letter to the Times . 
of India relative to the acquisition by the City 
Complaint against the Jmprovement Trust of a certain landed property 


Bombay City Improve- 4} Chowpati. The facts of the case are fairly 
ment Trust. 


‘ illustrative of the methods of business which have 
sas, tae —— rendered that body an altogether unpopular institu- 

tion in the city. The Trust Officials who guide the 
destiny of that body are at a loss to comprehend why they have never been 
able to win public confidence. But with such palpable evidence of gross 
inefficiency, we wonder little that the city is anxious to see the wings of the 
Trust clipped. It is due from that body, that to save itself from uncharitable Hf 
insinuations, it should give a satisfactory explanation, or at least some Ht 
explanation ; and failing that Government must call upon it to render an Ky 
immediate account of itself to the public.” 


55. The Sdnj Vartamdn complains of the inconvenience caused to 

the public by the introduction of the new tickets 
Complaints against the by the Tramway Company. It points out that the 
peg Tramways Com- (Company has altered the names of some of the 
Sdnj Vartamdn (41), stations and has ruled that one anna more should 
Ist July. be charged in case a passenger changes his car at 
more than three stations. The Company, it alleges, 

has thus tried to increase its income, while paying no attention to the con- 
venience of passengers. ‘The paper further inveighs against the words‘ issued | Hi 
subject to the Company’s bye-laws,’ printed on the ticket, as many of these "4 
Lye-laws have not been sanctioned by the Corporation. : 


96. The High School at Umreth is in danger of losing the petty grant Wh 
ae allotted to it by the local Municipality. The Muni- | 
The Umreth High School cipal members ought to be more liberal in such 
and the Municipal grant. matters. Let them detect any flaws in the working 
Kdthiawar and Mah ‘er emer d t Rien ba th Le 
Kdutha Gasctte Gh, With. OO ee ee Be 
fb Seahaga s managers. The Municipality is a public body and if © i 
in the question of supporting an educational institu- Zs 
tion the members of the body are actuated by malice towards those who are W 
responsible for the success of the school, the very fitness of the members to do WH 
Municipal work can be called into question. The peaple pay taxes to the i} 
Municipality, and it will be very disappointing if the grant to the High School i 
is withheld. Considerations other than those of public welfare should not sz 
be entertained if we are at all to befit ourselves to share the responsibilities of iii 
Government. The Municipality will have’acted wisely and generously if it 
‘will give up the idea of disallowing the grant to the High School. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental. Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, ith July 1909. 


*Reported in advance. 
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No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. _ Name, caste and age of Editor, on 
d wee 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...,; Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... ...| Charles Palmer. ; ove 
2 Bombay East Indian ..., Do. ©: 4. se} Do, ow eee] do J. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... av 300 
3 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona... .»e| Daily eee .»-| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... ast 600 
can Herald. 
4 Kast and West... »--| BOMbay ... ...| Monthly ... .».| Behramji Merwdnji Malabéri, J. P.; Parsi;}/ 1,000 
5 € 
5 ——— eee ' woah, Be ose eo} Quarterly ...  —.... eestes 00 
6 Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. sees ewe] Weekly ... —...| KAmdkshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma-| 500 
: drdsi Brahman) ; 41. ‘ 
7 ‘Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. oes «| Do, ove ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
| India and Champion. 55. : 
‘ ° 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ooo eee} Monthly ... ...| John Wallace. C. E.; Englishman; 50....| 1,000 
9 Karachi Chronicle ..| Karachi ...  ...) Weekly... ...| Chainréi Bakasr4i; Hindu (Amil); 82 ...| 500 
10 | Kéthidwar Times ... eee »e| Daily a ..|*0amnadas Mahashankar Buch; Hindu 200 
(Lohana) ; 28. 
11  Mahratta wees wee] POONB—siaae, Ss wee} Weekly ... ~_—s«y..| Krishn&ji Prabhdkar Khddilkar, 3B.A.;} 1,000 
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13 | Oriental Review ... oot em aie »-| Weekly ... .--| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ene 700 
14 — ve uses eee Karchi ... | Bi-weekly ... _...| Jdffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja);55..., 350 
15 Poona Observer and Civil) Poona sve »-| Daily ove .--| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ove isin 400 
| and Military Gazette. 
| 
16. Purity Servant... sso] BOMBAY... ~.e0e] Monthly... .».| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpivan Brah- 250 
| ; man ; 32. | 
17 | Railway Times... eck ae “sie ooo Weekly... .»-| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47. ...; 1,200 
18 | St. Xavier’s College) Do. ‘a -»-| Quarterly ... bi (anion ee 
| Magazine. 
| 
19 SindGazette ...  ...|Kardchi ... — ...| Daily vce: vast Bs ZT. 1B. Deke s Buscpen 4h a 500 
20 Sind Journal ia .--| Hyderabad | Weekly... | Kuodanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
(Amil) ; 42. | 
21 | Sind Times vs ose. Karéchi ... —...| Bi-weekly .... _...| Khdnchand RAhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41...) 200 
92 Students’ | Brotherhood) Bombay ... - ...| Quarterly... ... a. . 
| Quarterly. : 
23 Swaraj) .. ies »| London... ...| Fortnightly .-/ Bepin Chandra Pal. ee 
| 
; ANGLO-GUJABA ‘TI. 
24 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar «| Bombay ... eel Daily ove ...| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi ; 40 ..., 1,500 
95 | Apakshapat ©... ~—«..| Surat. «= «ws. ~—sw| Weekly... «| Bai Manek, wittof Dinshéh Pestonji Gha-| 500 
diali; Parsi ; 30. : 
26 | A’rya Prakésh ... «| Bombay... oeed ADs _ ...| Maganlal Rajaram Vyas; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 
min); 41, 
97 | Broach Mitra  .... «| Broach se. A ae: 2 “se ..-| Trikaml4l Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 375 
. ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
98 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad oot DOs ‘a .--| Narotamdas Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu; 1,000 
: | (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
29 | Deshi Mitr’ gar ...| Surat ae ot Da ‘as oe Maganlal Kikébhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 
nia) ; 37. 7 
80 |Gujaréti ... .. «(Bombay .. ...| Do. ... _«..| Iohchhdrdm Surajrém Desdi; Hindu (Surti| 8,500 
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Bania) ; 55. 
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Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Pérsi-; 50 

bh a! keh Os Pirozshéh Jehdngir Marzbin, M.A., ; Parsi ; 
ae 1 Melita mA a Prin Cdwasji Mehta ; Pérsi OB i OSE 
Jamshedji Framji ; Parsi: 44 

Jamnadas Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 


Jehdngir Sor4bji Toleyérkhdn ; Pirsi; 4 ... 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Brah- 
man); 81. 


Me 
ae 


Byramji Furdonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 .... 


Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Ghandhi ; 
Parsi ; 48. 


Manekld4] Ambardm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 
Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. J. E. Abbott... 


(1) Natesh Appdéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. do. 
Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Damodar S&vléradm| 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
Shrinivas Bhicaji Sir Desai. 


Subodh Patrika Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 80. 


Sardesdi Vijaya : Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; (Goud 
- Bréhman) ; 35. 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


ee ee 


J. ©. F. D’Souza ; Goanese ; 40 


aan a in 


O Anglo-Lusitano... Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50, 


tit, « 


O Goano ... 


ANGIO-SINDI. 


Karachi (Sind) Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 387; 
Muhammadans. 


Larkana (Sind) Preadent Isardés Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
Karachi (Sind) Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ... 
Larkdna (Sind) | Deosing Shémsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23 


Naushahro Feroze! Tolaram Menghraj ; Hindu (Amil) ; 22 
(Hyderabad, Sind). 


Sukkur (Sind) _... Viruma] Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja) 


Karichi (Sind)... Jamatmal Lalchand ; 37 


Bombay ; Kdshinéth Nageshwar Rao; (Madrasi Brah- 
man); 40. 


er Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 


; PASCO a 


98 


99 
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Gouyara’TI, 


Akhbér-e-Islim ... 


Amrit Mani 


Baroda Gazette ... 


Bharat Jivan 
Bharat Vijaya 


Bombay Samachar 
Broach Samachar 
Buddhi Prakash ... 


Cutch-Kesari. 
Din Mani... 
Gujarat... 


Hind Swardjya ... 


FA 
Islam Gazette 


Jain Vijaya 


Kaira Times 


Kaira Vartaman ... 


Kathiawar 


...| Bombay 


eee pbombay 


»..| Ajkot 
...| Baroda 
»--| Bombay 
++-| Baroda 
»»-| Bombay 


»s-| Broach 


...| Ahmedabad 


.»-| Bombay » 


me Broach 


...| Nadiad (Kaira) 


»«-| Bombay 


.-.| Amreli 
State). 
...| Bombay 


...| Nadidd (Kaira) 


eee] KOITA 


and . Mahij Sddra 
Kantha Gazette. 


Shri Dmydnségar Samé-| Do. 


char. 


Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Do. 


(Baroda- 


Kathiawar Samachar -—_....| Ahmedabad 
Khabardar sos »».| Bombay... : 
Loka Mitra ove ot ie ‘a 
Navsari Patrika ... ooo] N@vSATi ace 
Navsari Prakash ... co ane _ 
Political Bhomiyo... __...| Ahmedabad 
Praja Mitr sea one RR 
Praja Pokar ene w-| Surat sus 
Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad 
Advertiser. 
Samalochak er «| Bombay os. 
Sami S4nj... ove bal OO ee 
Satya Vakta aaa ool DOO. wae 
Shakti ae ase eo-| Surat si 
Surat Akhbar... | Baroda as. 
Swadesh Mitra... ..-| Karachi... 
Vasant ... s+. — «+-| Ahmedabad 
-Huxot. 
Bharat... a «| Bombay ... 
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Weekly... 
Daily ove 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly = ase 
Daily eee 
Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. eee 
Do. 00 
Do. see 
Do. ove 
Do. oes 
Do. ses 
Do. ave 
Do. evs 


Bi-weekly ... 


Weekly _... 
Do. ene 
" Do. cee 
Bi-Weekly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. ne 
Tri-Monthly 
Daily bes 
Fortnightly 
Weekly... 
Do. . eee 
Do. eas 


Monthly ... 


Weekly ... 
Fortnightly 
Weekly... 


| 


R. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 85 


Kézi Ismail K4zi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 45. 


Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


eeee008 


Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Toldkia 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.: 
Parsi ; 41. ; 

Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 eed 


Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
Bania) ; 33. 
Nathalal Rangildas (Bania). 


Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 23. 
Purshottum M. Pandit ; (Hindv). 


Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 
Muhammadans (Memons). 

Mohunld4l Amarsi; Hindu (Das Sbrimalij 
Bania) ; 27. 


Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
28. 

Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
56. 


Motilal Chhotdélél Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Brahman); 45, 
Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 


(Brahman) ; 46. 
Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
Kaikhosru Maéanekji Barjorji Minocheher- 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdds 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
Rustamji Jaémaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 


Noorkhaén Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
Brahman) ; 39. 


Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 _... ica 


Hirdl4l Vardhamén Shéh (Visa Shriméli 
Bania) ; 28. 


Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati 


Brahmin) ; 43. 

Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi ; 
os, 8 

Keshavidl Harivithaldés; Hindu (Das| 
Shriméli Bania) ; 44. 

Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu 


(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 
Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 7 
Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 
A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 

LL.B.; Hindu. 


Gauri shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 
30. 

Jénakpraséd Laboorim; Hindu (Kanya- 
kubja Brahman) ; 31. 


Parekh ;| 


Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brshmin) ; 
40, , “se 


1,500 


6,200 
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a hi: Stel 


a ts Ne ; 
a Joa ae 
og ¥ Gotiyéoe Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
Bindu Nérkyan Mutalik Desai; Hindu ‘1,000 
" Vanhaat pane 86. 
eee K. B. Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 600 
man); 25, | 
...| G BR. Mannar ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 500 
| man); 42, 
ie Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 700 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 
...| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdépur ; ; Hindu} 250 
| (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 44. 
106 Rasik Ranjini ...  ...| Gadag (Dhérwir)... . ss vva~St*énwe| Gurishankar Ramprasdd ;' Hindu (Kanoja 100 
ie ERO: Uae | | . Brahman) ; 44. 
Mana‘rst. 
Son i 
‘107 | Arunodaya bbe eso} ThAN® sane «| Weekly ... ...| Dhondo Kashindth Phadke ;. Hindu (Chit- 600 
| pawan Brahman) ; 26. 
\ oe aaa 108 A’rydvart ... we sae! Dulin (West Khin-| Do. oe ...| Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 
age Bo Nah eres desh). vedi Bréhman) ; 538. 
a olan 109 | Bakul i aoe. oye] Ratnagiri... jt Tee ae ...| Hari Dharmér4j — Hindu (Vani) ; 400 
Bo ae Es 
eS : 110 | Bhdla obs we oo6| POOMR —s._ es .««| Published thrice a} Bhéskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LLB. : 6,000 
Be : month. Hindu (Karhéda Brdhman) ; 82. 
ac "cee ul Bhagwa Zenda ... _...| Wai (Satéra) —-«...| Monthly’ ...__—...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chit-| 700 
a ee | | | pawan Brahman) ; 27. 
a ‘ 112 | Belgaum Saméchér _...| Belgaum ... _—...| Weekly =... ~——..| Hari Reyer Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréh-| 275 
. ‘ 118 Chandrakant ... »++| Chikodi (Belgaum) .|- Do. oes ....Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; — Hindu 100 
a | | (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 42. 
a : 114 | Chandrodaya .» «| Ohiplun = (Ratnd-| Do. ee ..., saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 150 
' giri). Brahman); 44 
1i5 | Ghikitenak ...  ... «| Belgaum .. —...| Do. «+ «| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu) 800 
: Shenvi; 35. : 
136 | Dharma... wee = aee| Wi (Satara) . | Fortnightly ...| Kashindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (ChitpAwan; 1,500 
‘ Brahman) ; 45. 3 
f 117 | Dhérwar Vritt ... »++| Dharwar ... ..| Weekly... ove], Bs = Shahane; Hindu (Karhada Brdh- 450 
Cs , man) ; 33. 
: 118 | Dinbandhu jos eel Bombay 1... +s) Do, ...  vee| Vithal G, Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ...| 1,400 
, 119 | Dnyén Chakshu ... ...| Poona... —...|. Do. —«.._~_—...| Wéman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 450 
| | Brahman) ; 50. 
2 120 | Dnyén Sé4gar  ... ~—«..| Kolh&pur ... |, -Do. .. «| Vishnu’ Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Saraswat 300 
: , Braéhman) ; 44. | 
} Ihe Pant eee en ns + el Thhme gts kul =D. ... «| Krishnéji Kdshindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 8,000 
i — pawan Brahman) ; 42. | 
: 122 | Itihds'Sangraha ...  ...| Bombay ... —...|_ Do. . «| Dattdtriya Balvant Parasnis; Hindu, 1,000 
: (Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
‘ 123 Jagadédarsh pai ...| Ahmednagar oxal aee ae ...| Kashinéth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu sani 500 
et | pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
ao. . 124 Jagad Vritt eee e6e Bombay eee eee Do. ‘eee ees F, r. Gordan & Co. . 600 
eo 125 | Jagamitra... .. ..., Poona ..  ...|Monthly ... _ ...| Krishnéji Narhar Ponkshe. os 
196) Kal... «4. . wl Do. '.4  ...| Weekly ... «..|Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ;| 10,000 
oe | | : 3 Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 26. 
rey ) 127 | Kalpataru... ...  ...|Shold4pur ... —...|_ ‘Do. ace ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
ee ee hee Oe Brdhman) ; 51. 
- s  aae 128 | Kamgér Samdchér. _...| Bombay ... —...|_ ‘Do. woe  ev-| Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu] _,,, 
Be : : (Deshasth Brahman) : 84, 
ce RD | Kegmanuk........... +.) Poona... «| Do. ...  o.| Hari Naréyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 4,000 
OS eee | | Bréhman) ; 41. 
) Sate - 980 | Kesari -... ao sil DOs a: a se ...| Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ;} 20,000 
Oly | Se aaaamnere anda x | Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 36. 
pie Belgaum jae ...| Weekly. (Printed) Anant Divakar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 100 
| in Modi charac-| Brdhman); 46. 
| ters.) 
-+-| Pérola (East Khan-/ Fortnightly »..| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu} 1,000 
desh). ; (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. | 
..| Dhulia (West Khén-| Weekly ... «| Ydédav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu| 600 
e| Kumtha (Kanara) | Do. ve» eee} Laxman Baburao Seale; ; Hindu (Gowd) 250 
sgt Ae Lage | Sdraswat) ;. 52. | 
: , 
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ManratTHi—concluded. 
Madhukar’.:.°: sa 
Mahérdshtré Vritt 
Moda Vritt eis 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu oo 


Nasik Vritt . 
Nyaya Sindhu... 
Paisa Patti tee 
Pandhari Mitra ... 


Prabhat. ... os 
Prabodh Chandrika 


Pragati... eee 
Prakash ... ob 
Pudhari _... ese 
Rashtramukh ... 
Samalochak or 
Saty’ Shodhak ... 
Shivaji Vijaya ... 
Sholdpur Samachar 


Shri Sayaji Vijay 


Shri Saraswati Mandir’ 
Shri Shéhu one 
Shubh Suchak  .., 
Sudhakar ... ia 
Sudharak ... jas 


Sumant ... en 


Vande Mataram ... 
een ag ts 


Vijayee Mahratta... 
Vinod cas ace 


Vividh Dnydn Vistar 


Vrittasér... ss 


Vydpari or oe 
Warkari ... iin 


SANSKRIT, 


Sunrit Vadini... 


Bombay ... ve 


| Bombay ove nee 


Poona ste see 
Ahmednagar ove 


Pandharpur (Sholé- 
pur). 


Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 
Jalgaon (Hast Khan- 
desh), : 
Kolhapur ... na 
Satara sis... “ie 
Baroda... me 
Mahad (Kolaba) ... 
Hubli (Dharwar) ... 
Ratnagiri ... ~ 
Sholapur ... er 
Do. ie re 


Bombay ... ee 


Do. an sn 
Satara én sin 
Do. se0 o 
Pen (Kolaba) ve 
Poona ous ves 


Karad (Satara) ... 


Poona ua on 


Karwar (Kanara) ... 


Kolhapur ... ve 
OMAN iss” |. sin 


Bombay: ape ace 


Wai (Satéra) —.. 


Poona eh ous 


Pandharpur (Sholé- 
pur). : 


Bombay ... ii 


‘Weekly. ... 
Do, al 
a a 
Daily oss 
Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly _... 
Do. ose 
Do. oe 
Do. avi 


Thrice a month 


Monthly ... 
Weekly _... 
Do. ate 
Do. eas 
Do. ve 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. os 
Do. sah 
Do. we 
Do. ons 
Do. ve 
Thrice 2 month 
Weekly ... 
Fortnightly 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Fortnightly . 
Weekly ... 


eee 


eee 


‘oe — 


Janérdhan. Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 82. 

“ania Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar4- 
; 24, . qe 7 
Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

‘ Brdhman) ; 29. 


Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu 
Chitp4wan Brdhman) ; 39. 


Do, do. aes 


Lakshuman Ramchandra , Pangdrkar : 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 24. 


Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. ‘ 


Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 


Govind Sakhérém Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 


.| Govind Kashinath - Chandorkar,_  B. A., 


LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35, 
Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. | 
Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45. 
Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
Vasudev Purshottam Sdathe; Hindu (Dak- 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 


.| Balkrishna Raoji Pélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 


hada Brahman) ; age 28. 

Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 80 

Shridhar Hari Limaye} Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 
(Vir Shaivi Lingdyat) ; 26. ; 

Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 


’..Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager being Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 48. 

Mahadev Kcshav Kéle; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 

Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Bréhman). 

Nardyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 

Vishwanath Govind Sant. 


Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35, (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 
man ; 35. x 

Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadian ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Dattatraya Rémchandra Kulkarni 


(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... “ihe 

(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 

Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 49. 

Nana D4édaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man); 42, — 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Appa Sharma Rashivadekar, 
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Shims-nddin waled Muhammad ; Mohatm- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 
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Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45... 
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Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 
— Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 


7) 
o 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig ; 
of Canpore ; 40. 


Hazi Mahmood Hussain. 


Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Dawood Ali ; Muhammadan ; 86 ... 


Sultan-ul-Akhbar Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Urdu Daily : _— Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja ; 


GUJARATI AND Hinpr. 


Weekly Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhdri; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Jain Mitra 3 | Monthly ‘Sital Prasdd Jain 


Mara’THI AND Ka’NARESE . 


ER A ATO, AP mee 


4 


187 { Chandrika ... ot (Bijapur) .| Weekly ..-( Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 35. 


. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics, | 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the. 
. above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©: The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that’fadopted in the Official Spelling 
List_ of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (ST or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = «in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has. 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


_., D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the- 
ptoprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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get The horrible dood will pita bigoted. ‘aa a eladhciél sbi it 
England as well 4s in this country with & weajion 

‘mM, Lond acainst even the legitimate aspirations of right- 
ihe oves in), “ii, minded people in India, and the policy of the. liberal 
July, Eng. cols. statesmen in both co es who have conceded the 
ee néw political reforms to the Indiah people. We 
ar6 afraid a harrowing picture of a déep-laid conspi- 

racy will be conjured up before the eyes of Englishmen; and an attempt 
made to mix wp objectiotiable with unobjectionable political propa- 
ganda in this country and in England. But we hope the firmness shown by 
Lords Morley and Minto in bearing up against all opposition and maintaining 
their balance of mind amidst wild attacks on theit policy from various 
sides has taught even the most bigoted Conservatives a lesson in Ievel- 
headedness, discrimination and patience. Thus while certain publicists have 
preached a policy of wholesale repression, not a few English papers have 
taken a remarkably sober view of the recent deplorable event and 
advised a firm but thoughtful action on the part of Government. 
However small may be the number of musguided youths and of those 
who are responsible for the spread of dangerous doctrines and 
ruinous political principles, it must be admitted with regret that suck 
noxious and hateful propaganda has proved the bane of a number of 
youths whose careers have been shattered and mindg completely unhinged 
by the wild ideals placed before them. It is open to some peoplé 
to contend that such solitary instances of horrible crimes committed by 
young men with vitiated brains show that the unholy and diabolical inspira- 
tion comes from some fiendish source of poisonous political doctrines. As the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale said the other day in speaking about the present 
situation before the Deccan Sabha of Poona, the time has now come wher 
plain speaking has become extremely necessary. Youthful students without 
experience, without a capacity to judge, with raw, susceptible and easily 
impressionable minds have been continuously feeding on nasty nonsense 
expressed in vague language in certain papers and at times on the platform, 
and it is no wonder if some of the more excitable and depraved among them 
are misled into committing horrible deeds such as those witnessed in 
Bengal and elsewhere. ‘That any young man sent to England for his 
education by his parents at great sacrifice should turn out a murderer 
and enemy of society is really unfortunate. Government have been 
long thinking of doing something to guide Indian youths who proceed 
to England for their education ‘and help them in all possible ways. 
Government have now established in England a bureau which is designed 
to help and guide Indian students in that country. But the real problem 
cannot be solved by mere Government action in the matter. Parents in 
this country have a grave duty to perform to themselves and to their 
sons. It is their duty to see that their children do not read noxious 
literature, both ephemeral and permanent. Our students ought to be kept 
out of the turmoil of political agitation, in fact every form of exciting public 
activity. They have no business to leave their books and their studies 
fo read newspapers: preaching mischievous or dangerous doctrines and take 
part in all sorts of public meetings. They have no right to pass opinions 
on men and measures. We are sorry few parents realise the serious harm 
that is being done to the country by their negligence in this matter.. Few 
persons know or try to know what their boys read or hear, what opinions 


they profess and what meetings they attend. We are still more sorry to’ 


note that a number of our so-called leaders and newspaper writers justify 
what they choose to call or rather miscall. the right of raw youths, to take 
actual part in public agitations. The results of such latitude: have now 
become sufficiently patent to évery one, and we ought to take lesson from 
the regrettable instances of the misguided young men who have been 
misled into dangerous deeds,” 
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all thing rtant or Anieial; ilthough the 
ee rti ly detosts wy misdeed, violence.or treason, and 

86 the cot peaceful ; means, the English are so much 
they are aokieg ® mountain out of a mole-hill. Thus they 
itory about the recent deplorable outrage in London, which 


: : : he naa be PF ictior ust rc raised. I'he deed: was an outcome of brainless folly and 
ee ‘nin every way to be condemned. Still an ordinary circumstance like this has 


been magnified by the Anglo-Indian papers into a political murder and they 
have tried to make capital out of it. While expressing our sense of regret 
for this sad occurrence, we cannot refrain from expressing our indignation against. 
those who for fhe misdeed of one individual are Showing a hostile feeling towards 
the whole country. The outrage, in our opinion, has no political significance 
whatsoever, nor is any other student involved in it. It would be better to 
call the mtirder an act.of a demented man rather than consider it a political 
murder. In the face of this fact, some English papers, and even the Prime 
Minister, have been led away into investing the occurrence with a political 
aspect. ‘But we need scarcely say that Madanlal and Madanlal alone is 
responsible for the outrage and none else has any connection with it. 
When a full inquiry is made, we think it will come out that the outrage 
was a result of the murderer’s madness and that it has nothing whatever 
to do with anarchy or conspiracy. Weare sorry for Sir Curzon-Wyllie’s 
death, and India sympathises with Lady Curzon-Wyllie in her bereavement. 
But we emphaticaliy repeat that this outrage has no connection whatever 
with any political movement in India. 


3. “We are glad to find that even in England, in spite of general 
indignation, there is no disposition to exaggerate 
Fa aha ai P sac the significance of the crime, to fasten the res- 
Spectator (7), 10th July. ponsibility on wrong shoulders, to condemn all 
Indians, or even to suggest a reversion of the policy 
of reform and steady peaceful political progress. ‘That is the goodness of the 
British nation, and John Bull in England is much less apt to get panic-stricken 
than his brother in India. But whilst the British nation and its representa- 
tives of the Indian administration have to oe asked to do their duty and take 
a just estimate of the situation, let us not forget that Indian society as a 
whole has to do a duty of its own. The time is come to strike at the root 
of the evil and make an organised effort to crush that school of hatred and of 
perverted political propaganda which is corrupting some of our youths. 
Government action is more effective, but it has its limitations. It can 
reach only the actual wrong-doer, and a general policy of repression is 
apt to be misunderstood and only creates cheap martyrs. But society 
can extend longer arms, and can do its work efiectively. We counsel it 
to begin a crusade not only against overt anarchism but also those 
subtle, covert, depraving influences which prepare the ground for anarchism.” 
(The Indian Spectator writes:—‘‘In this country the Congress asks, 
more or less as a formality no doubt, for the repeal of the Arms Act,. and 
protests against the strictness with which its provisions are enforced. 
Do not the crimes which are perpetrated in the name of patriotism place that 
demand in a ludicrous light? As for Home Rule, the atrocities committed 
in its name tell the world, with an eloquence which tongue and pen cannot 
attain, _ swardy for India. will mean to Indians. It means ‘re-barbarisa- 
tion ’.” : 


4. “Whoever the murderer may be, his identity will doubtless be 
shortly disclosed, and in due course he will presum- 

Sind Gazette (19), 8rd ably be hanged. What, however, is essential ig 
and 7th July. that the Home Government should realise that the 
| ‘ hanging of the man who actually commits an 
anarchical murder is of little use unless combined with other more radical] 
measures. The men who commit such murders are generally the least to 


blame. They are youthful enthusiasts who have been led astray by seditious 
and anarchical speeches and writings the puppets who dance as the strings are 
pulled by those who stand behind a powerful organisation. The fact that the 
scurrilous organ of Mr. Hyndman continues to be published is a black stain 
on the Indian policy of Great Britain. This journal has done incalculable 
harm, a8 anyone can discover who reads its pages and notes. ‘The journal 


ought to be suppressed together with any other similar publications which 


exist in England. The leniency with which Mr. Krishha Varma’s sedition 
has been treated has, in our opinion, been a direct encouragement to 
anarchism........... Had ‘India House’ and any other property belonging 
to Mr. Krishna Varma been confiscated, it would have had a very beneficial 
effect upon Indian students in England........... The commission of the 
crime will, we most sincerely trust, abolish any intention there may have been 
of releasing the deportees.” [The paper in a subsequent issue writes :— 
‘Indians are naturally very anxious to dissociate themselves from any 
responsibility for the horrible double murder at the Imperial Institute, and the 
fear that British opinion will be influenced against them appears to animate 
them more strongly than any sorrow or indignation in regard to the crime 
IBBGIT os ss vices’ . But can Indians be so entirely dissociated from the crime as 
they would like to make out? Why have the long string of murders that 
have been committed in India, and of which that of Sir. W. Curzon-Wyllie is 
only the culmination, been committed ? The only truthful answer that can 
be given is ° T'o gain the applause of compatriots.’ Murderers have been, by 
the Indians of Bengal, accorded most solemn rites, after their execution and 
have been publicly named martyrs ..... .... How then can \Indians, whatever 
their professions of horror may be, regard themselves as not being responsible 
for this class of crime? Mr. Gokhale spoke of the anarchical influences to 
which Indian students in foreign countries were exposed. Why has he no 
words for the anarchical influences that are rampant in Bengal and without 
which temptations to anarchy would be wholly ineffectual? Until Indians 
who disapprove of such crimes range themselves much more definitely 
against anarchy and on the side of Government than they have hitherto done, 
and until they have strenuously exerted themselves to put down seditious 
speaking and writing, itis impossible to regard them as innocent of the 
blood that is being so uselessly shed.’’| : 


Oo. ‘‘ Of course, nothing so easy as to bid Englishmen not to go into 
hysterics over asingle crime. Stillif England has 
srown hysterical on the one hand, let not India, on 
the other, be callous or feign indifference and attempt 
to pass it off as if it had no significance whatsoever. 
It would be hardly honest in Indians to say that no 
| political significance could be attached to it. Let 
us frankly acknowledge that if Dhingra felt any personal grudge towards the 
deceased Englishman, that grudge was fed and fanned into flames by the 
preachings, the association, the advice of unscrupulous ruffians who have 
made it the business of their lives to abuse the hospitality of a free country by 
creating in the youth of their own land pernicious notions of patriotic duty....... 
When a movement was started in England under the auspices of the India 
Office to inquire into the needs of Indian students in England and to consider 
what measures should be taken to that end, many people looked askance at it, 
and even thought that an ulterior object lay under the sympathy and enthusiasm 
evinced by the retired Anglo-Indians and India Office officials......... Recent 
events have, however, done much to alter this view, and the cold-blooded 
assassination of Sir William Curzon-Wyllie has justified more than anything 
else might have done the need of a close surveillance over young Indians 
in England........... Effective guardianship of Indian young men in HEngland 
has become a dire necessity, and this will be now universally recognised all 
over the country and by all sections of the population. Towards this end the 
efforts of Government will be now found doubly welcome, and surely they will 
be gratefully appreciated by all.’’ 
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Jam-e-J amshed (84), 
6th and 7th July, Eng. 
cols. 
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I wed terms,’ .We..do .not include the 
(th anarchist cane va rare openly preached murder 
ah ape bloodshed ‘8a means to political ends. Barrin 


% ci ‘this dreg of Indian’ journalism, newspapers of all 
8 ‘ of opinion 1 piety combined to denounce this crime in the strongest 
ble | ge. To this section of the Press we put it if a certain portion 

reof is not responsible for the change which: has. lately come over the 
je) ve ‘class: Pr this country......:.... If newspapers in this. country indulge 
‘perpetual invectives against Government officials and their actions, and 

. Taise y tessosattile and untimely aspirations of political power and growth, if 
they urge the student class to.take an active share in political controversies, 
and whilst they preach that the Government is capable of no good they 
malign and misrepresent it, the notes of condolence which they shriek out at 
the top of their voice when their teachings bear fruit in crimes and murders, 
fall flat upon those between whose ideas of honest journalism and theirs there 
is a distance as between the two poles.” 


7. “The inexpressibly sad news of the tragedy perpetrated by an 
Oriental Review (18) Indian student on Sir Curzon-Wyllie has sent a 
Ith July ’ thrill of grief and dismay in the hearts of the people 
of this country no matter of what party or sect. 
We are glad to be assured by no less an authority than the London 
Times that England will not lose its head and that the sin of one Indian will 
not be visited upon the whole nation. We, however, trust that no stone will 
be left unturned to uproot Indian anarchism from England, and that Shyamji 
Krishnavarma, the father of the Indian anarchists, the creator of all mischief 
in England and in France, will not any further be permitted to carry on his 
nefarious trade. We have long been drawing the attention of the authorities 
to this arch mischief-maker. Shyamji with all his paraphernalia of India 
House and the Indian Sociologist must be annihilated once for all.” 


8. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm expresses itself gratified at the promptness 
displayed by the Loudon Police in taking possession 


Akhbdr-e-Islam (64), 
Oth J uly; Khabardar (82), 
9th July ; Sultdn-wl-Akh- 
bar 183), 10th July; 
Bombay Panch Bahadur 
(176), 12th July. 


outrage. [The 


Khabardar 


of the India House, the seat of the mischief at the 
metropolis, and trusts that the communications now 
passing between England and France for the extra- 
dition of dangerous persons should be carried to a 
successful termination at an early date. The paper, 
however, deplores theginactivity of the people of 
Bombay in the matter of condemning the dastardly 
exhorts the Muhammadans of Bombay 


to express their condemnation of the cowardly outrage perpetrated in 


London. 
similar sentiments. | 


The Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr and the Panch Bahddur also 


express 


9. The news of the outrage in London has shocked the entire Indian 


Bombay Samachar (69), 
5th and 6th July; Akhbar- 
e-Islam (64), 6th July; 
Akhbdr-e-Souddagar (24), 
8th July ; Sdnj Vartaman 
(41), 9th July. 


people. From the details to hand it seems clear that 
the young man was a toolin the hands of a most 
dangerous enemy of India and her people. It is 
deplorable that though the Government at Home is 
aware of the enemy’s movements and deeds, no check 
has yet been put upon him or his accomplices. The 
continuance of Shyémji ‘Krishnavarma’s ‘India 


House’ and the uncontrolled use of it by young Indians is totally inexplic- 


able out here. 


The Indians as a body wish that early steps would be 
taken by the authorities in England to eradicate this evil. 
and cry raised by the Anglo-Indians and the 


The hue 


Conservatives who view 


with disfavour the scheme of Reforms, is, to say the least, short-sighted ; 
and any attempt to carry it into practice would but give birth to many 


more Shyamijis. 


On the present occasion the advice given by the 


Westminster Gazette is the most wholesome and accords well with the 
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prestige: and strength of. the. Bittteh rdj, 


hailing from other European countries and observes that the protection she 
has been extending to them is to be attributed to the ideas of freedom and. 
independence imbibed by her for :centuries. In view, however, of the das- 
tardly outrage perpetrated in England, the paper appeals to the authorities to. 
recast their international policy in this connection and take definite steps 
in conjunction with other countries to prevent the propagation of mischievous 
ideas from a haven of safety. The Akhbdr-e-Islém deplores the outrage and 
makes a fervent appeal to the authorities to nip this growing evil of anarchism 
in the bud. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar observes :—Though the Moderates and 
the Extremists have combined to condemn the dastardly outrage, there is no 
doubt that young, tender and inexperienced minds have been greatly influenced 
by the over-heated agitation of the Extremists, and it behoves them, 
therefore, to change their tactics and conduct themselves in a way most pro- 
fitable to their country. The Sinj Vartamdn heaves a sigh of relief that the 


police investigations in London have not succeeded in establishing any con- | 


nection between the assassin and the anarchical conspirators supposed to be 
working clandestinely in England.| 


10. ‘As Madar Lal is said to be the product of the India House, srltch 
breeds sedition and anarchy, the sooner that House 
is rased to the ground, the better it would be 
for all concerned. If the British Government can 
afford to do it, let them not only destroy the House as a whole but ferret out the 
founder of that House and launch him into eternity. The Government have 
delayed stern measures too long in the case of the seditionists and the 
anarchists who have brought shame and reproach on their country. Both 
the British and the Indian Governments need not be assured that they 
have the sympathy and support of all educated Indians in their endeavours to 
repress sedition and anarchy with a heavy hand.” 


11. “The London tragedy has deeply wounded the feelings of Indians 
as well as -of Englishmen........... As to its conse- 
quence, we are thankful to note that the London 
Times in a Wading article assures the Indian leaders 
that this crime will not lead the British public to 
misjudge India or any Indian agitation........... Of 
course, the British Press is in a hysterical fit just now, and Indians and their 
English friends must make up their minds to bow before the blast till it 
blows over. Still the London Standard might have well desisted from 
trying to saddle the pro-Indian.members of the House of Commong with the 
responsibility for the crime that has been perpetrated in London this week.” 


Sdnj Vartaman (Al), 
oth July, Eng. cols. 


Sam-Sdnry (91), 7th 
July, Eng. cols. 


12. Itis natural for the English to be exasperated by the anarchist out- 
; rage in London. ‘The deed is against the grain of an 
er ef (180), 6th Jy ; a Be and a true-born Hindu Pots never one him- 
Dnydn Prakdsh (45), 5th if ¢ fit 
July. self to approve of it. — . 
condemn with one voice the murder of Sir Curzon- 
“Wyllie. Neither the advocates of independence nor the partisans 
of Colonial self-government are concerned in such deeds. Judged by our 
political ideals, anarchist murders deserve to be scorned. Under the present 
circumstances, the murders must be specially condemned. The murder of 
Sir Curzon- Wyllie i is a block in the way of our progress. A year ago a similar 
incident created many eddies in our political life, which engulphed many 
patriots. We are anxious lest a wrong direction be given to the 
policy of Government by the present outrage. It is but just that anarchists 
should be rooted out, but the chain of links should not be traced too far. Lord 
Curzon, Mr. Gokhale and the Aga Khan hold the ideal of independ- 
ence responsible for such outrages. Lord Curzon wants to boycott 
certain ideas lest they endanger the safety of theempire. Butfrom this: point 
of view, even Mill’s books will have to be treated as explosives! The idea of 
swardjya and the anarchist outrages have no mutual connection. Lord Curzon 


classes both the Independents and the Colonials in the same category, but 


Mr. Gokhale differentiates between the two. The ideal of Colonial self-govern- 
ment is as bad as that of independence and more deceptive. Mr. Gokhale 


paper discusses the attitude-of: ‘England With | teunrd to eaarohdst ‘budmashes. 


We are sure that India “would : 
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Lord: Motley. "the Dn yin Prakdsh says :-—We 
an strongly ‘such fanat: tical and brutal outrages. But our 
8 not mere y end by expressing our sorrow or indignation. 
stifying ‘political assassinations was found in the. possession. of 
lai. We can thus very ‘well guess how this lad of 22 years was led to 
imit th ‘outrage. It betokens a diseased and perverted mind to believe 
nat the salvation of India would be brought about by such deeds. We 
SI oul : ‘not forget that the name of India is blackened by such anarchist 
outrages. We should take care to see that our young men are not influenced 
by the idea that assassinations achieve anything good. Weshould make them 
fully understand that a kingdom is not won by such mad methods. Lord 
Curzon, in a recent speech of his, declared that England would try to keep 
India till her last man and last shilling were spent. Itis a delusion to suppose 
that England would be terrorised by anarchist murders into packing out of 
India. Such useless measures only set back the clock of our progress. 
Fanatics have never gained any kingdoms, but have lost many of them. ‘Those 
responsible for such deeds should be considered the enemies of the nation. 
It is the duty of the parents to see that their children are not corrupted by 
suicidal sentiments. The Pudhdri has not published its issue for the llth 
of July 1909 as a protest against the murders of Sir Curzon- Wyllie and 
‘Dr. Lalkaka.] 


18. India has received with horror and indignation the news of the 
Kél (126), 9th July; atrocious murders of Colonel Curzon-Wyllie and 
iets (48) “ey Dr. Lalkaka in London, and Indians in India and 
July; Vijayee Mardtha tngland have spontaneously expressed their condem- 
(164), 8th July. nation of the dastardly deed. However, it is much 
to be regretted that some Englishmen and the Anglo- 
Indian papers are trying to connect the murders with a supposed conspiracy 
of the Indians and lay the whole blame at the door of the Extremist party 
that advocates swardgya for India. Englishmen are at this time naturally 
very much excited and are inclined to believe whatever stories the 
newspapers manufacture regarding the murders. We hope the editors of 
newspapers will recognise the gravity o: the situation and refrain from 
publishing things that might tend to disturb the minds of the people or to 
bring themselves into trouble. [The Rashtramat writes:—Every Hindu is 
oo moved with indignation at the cold-blooded and dastardly murders of 
Colonel Curzon-Wyllie and Dr. Lalkaka. The deed of the Indian student 
fills us with forebodings lest the whole Hindu society becomes corrupted 
by the Western methods of anarchy. There can be- no justification for the 
crime and nothing but madness and diabolical cruelty seem to have actuated 
“the murderer. The Vyayee Mardtha writes:—In other countries patriots are 
deified in school-books, but in .India patriotism is considered synonymous 
with, treason and a student attending a Shivaji celebration is looked upon 
as committing a mortal sin. This is not good. Let the patriotism of 
students be given a sufficient scope. “It will act as a safety-valve and 
prevent explosions like the London outrage.| 


"14. ‘“ When the civilisations of the East and the West came in a violent 
contact in India a century ago, the dominant and 

Alleged political motive aggressive West was everywhere seen to be trium- 
underlying the Govern- phant over the subject and the passive East. 
net ed yge cer nts ia The full-fledged English-educated young man came 
England. TT regard the religion, society, morals, nay even the 
Mahrdtta (11), 11th costumes, manners and customs of his forefathers 
Fuly. so very mean and detestable, that he was ashamed 
of his being born in India! As long as_ these 

disintegrating forces were working on the India society, the Englishmen 
were not only indifferent but often claimed it as an unimpeachable evidence of 
the superiority of Western civilisation over that of India. A natural reaction 
followed. The young Indian began to look at Indian society through Indian 
eS, s, while ne tried to absorb and’ assimilate everything that was best in 


ea 


“of the nation’s activities, Englishmen became alarmed, condemned the educa- 
tion of which they were so proud two generations before, and tried to check this 


spirit-by all the hasty means they could command. The University Act, the 


-Risley' and other circulars, and the recent Government Resolution about the 
“Indian students in England are, we think, to be traced to the same cause. We 
admit that young Indians, ‘living in a foreign country like England and away 
from the influences of home and society, areeéxposed to many evil temptations 
‘from which they ought to be carefully guarded; and therefore we fully 
appreciate the scheme sketched out in the Government Resolution so far as if 
‘is-calculated to secure this object. But when the authorities, who slept over 
these evil. tendencies of Indian youth for so many years, are awakening 
to the danger only when young India is developing political ideas quite 
opposed to their long-cherished notions of self-importance and self-superiority, 
the whole affair looks most suspicious. Hnforce moral and social discipline 
among the students as much as you like and keep them away from anarchical 
movements; but if under the pretext of extending to them benevolent 
friendship you try to keep them away from the healthy and invigorating 
political atmosphere of England and force their political ideas into the so- 
called safe and innocent channels, which seems most likely from the officially 
controlled constitution of the different committees, we are bound to protest 
emphatically against this fresh and mischievous bureaucratic device.” 


15. Commenting on the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s speech at Poona, the 
Indian Spectator writes :—* Do students ordinarily 

Comments on the Murder those who watch their conduct or try to 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s prevent them from falling into particular company ? 
speech at Poona on the If the murder was not the result of a conspiracy 
present situation. directed unanimously against a particular person or 
Indian Spectator (7), persons, it must certainly have been the result of 
10th July. dangerous and sanguinary doctrines heard by the 
young man. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale says 

that during his last visit to England nothing fled him with greater anxiety 
and apprehension than the srowth of wild anarehical Opinions among a small 
section of Indian students in England. He estimates their number at forty 
or fifty, and it might have grown since his return to India. It is not, there- 
fore, a small percentage of the students that is affected by anarchical 
opinions. ‘These are the Extremists. What is the position of the Moder- 
ates as represented by Mr. Gokhale? Will the opinions of the Moder- 
ates serve aS an antidote to amarchical opinions? It seems that the 
Moderates sympathise with the. sentiment that there 1s no special merit in 
living under a foreign Government, and that there are humiliations, some- 
times painful and bitter humiliations, inseparable from it; but as the country 
cannot do without the British Government at present, they advise their 
countrymen to put up with it. This reminds one of the remark in Mr. Beach- 
croft’s judgment in the Alipur case, that the Extremists have the ‘courage 
of their convictions,’ while: the Moderates blow hot O00 G01d...::.... 16 is 
most true, as Mr. Gokhale says, that the people ‘should give no ) reasonable 
(8 ground for the suspicion that they desire to put an end to the British rule 
itself.’ This is precisely the suspicion to which the gospel of Colonial self- 
government gives rise. The absolute swardjists openly avow that they want 
to put an end to the British rule: there is no question of suspicion in their case. 
Mr. Gokhale speaks of Colonial self-government as an idea for which we must 
qualify ourselves. Some people speak of it as an ‘ideal.’ The qualification 
consists, apparently, in sinking the differences between the various communi- 
ties which constitute the Indian population, and in learning how to carry on 
the administration of the country. Butthis unity and this art have to be 
attained irrespectively of the relation between India and England. There is, 
therefore, no need to preach Colonial self-government for tha sake of the 
qualification. . There are other reasons, more immediate, more innocent, and 
more useful, why the different sections ‘of the population should learn to work 
in harmony for the common good, and to manage their affairs in areas, large 
and small. There are other ideas which will be as good incentives to self- 
improvement as the idea of colonial swardj, if not better. This idea, which 
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O bined ideal.’ : 
ny ane bs gi ched. as au. ideal, it 
prity of ¢ the ] sritish Empire, of. which India forms a part. 
n nnd ier gg ! of ria hich. must be-settled by each. generation 
@ to the circumstances of the particular period of history. It is no 
l walking arm gaara with the Extremist up to the point where the 
epoliceman’s*pagdi is seen, and then asking him to simulate good behaviour. 
 Atthat b time the Extr. mist draws out his revolver, if the Moderate takes to 
his: he ate els. Ifan ideal is to be preached to young Indians, if must be that of 
the in ‘ity.of the British Empire—preached directly, and not as it is said to 
ee iaphed | in Colonial self-government.” 


"0, < We have said more than once that we regard Colonial Govern- 
ment impracticable, as it is admitted to, be, as 
"Indian Social Reformer an immediate object and arbitrary as a distant 
©), lith July. == ~~ goal., Like Lord Minto’s reply to the deput- 
| ation of the Moslem League, the Colonial model 
was adopted in the stress of a difficult situation and no blame attaches 
to anybody for it. While Englishmen, including Lord Morley, regard the 
Colonial model as moonshine, there is no evidence to show that any consider- 
‘able number of Indians have felt it to possess many enthusiasm-creating pro- 
perties. It is not unreasonable on the part of Englishmen to doubt whether 
when such a state of things arrives, the big Indian baby will remember the 
exact circumstances in which an undertaking was given on its part to regard 
for ever the little lady in the Atlantic seas as its adopted mother. It is again 
a question whether we have any right to give or England to accept any such 
undertaking so long before the birth of the baby........... If we must have 
ye @ goal, we frankly adopt Mr. Arabindo Ghose’s dictum that a nation has an 
indefeasible right to develop on its own lines and according to its own 
aptitudes. Only, we would add that an individual or a nation does not 
take the right path to self-realisation by feeling for its separateness, 
as assumed by Mr. Ghose, but by feeling for its organic unity with 
all mankind, not ‘excluding those who happen to be our rulers.......... s 
The resources of science and civilisation, with their rapidly growing power 
of annihilating space and time, may be devended on to evolve new forms of 
human solidarity, quite as effective as nationality, but less selfish, more humane 
} and better informed with righteousness. This, it may be said, is a dream. 
ae But so is Colonial self-government or absolute swardj from the point of 
: _ view of practical politics. Our dream has at least the merits of continuity 
» on the one hand and of unrestrained expansion on the other. Remember, 
it is unnecessary to affixa goal to our programme from our point of view, 
but if you must have one, here is one as grand and:as inspiring as any other. 
‘The important thing, however, is the work to do at present. Every one is 
free to dream of any goal that he likes, provided it does not interfere with 
the work that has to be performed immediately. In regard to this aspect 
of the subject, we are entirely at one with Mr. Gokhale whose views, however, 

are much in advance of many of his fellow politicians.”’ 


*17. “It was an admirable address which the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
Parsi (38), th Jul delivered at Poona last week and will be doubly 
Eng. cols Y+ welcome at the present juncture. Coming as it does 
aes from the capital of the Deccan it has, for certain 
reasons, a special significance.......... We are glad that in his address 
he drew a line of demarcation between fanatical patriotism and 
practical patriotism. It is extremely necessary to make this distinction 
clear at the present juncture, when so many of our impressionable 
youths, some of them gifted to a degree, are being led astray by the hallucina- 
tions of a fanatical patriotism. Practical patriotism is nota question of 
abstract theories or of mere sentiment. So far as India is concerned it is 
supremely a question of what is attainable by her, and what is in the best 
‘interests of the country in her present circumstances. Those who are blindly 
running after mere phantoms ought to ask themselves whether in view of our 
ndless divisions, our feeble spirit, our general lack of energy and other grave 
of national character, it is not futile to talk of a patriotism that has 
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absolute independence for its goal.........+. Passing to the political. progress 
achievable under British rule, Mr. Gokhale said that there was practically 
no limit to it, and advocated a steady advance towards ‘that form of 
Government which’ Englishmen enjoy in other parts of the Empire,’ or in 
other words, self-government on Colonial lines.. We think Mr. Gokhale is 
erfectly right in his estimate of the possibilities: of India’s political progress. 
it tis not to be supposed that this aim is to be achieved immediately. But 
that is undoubtedly India’s ultimate goal, -— Mr. Gokhale committed no 
crime in unequivocally repeating the fact.” 


18. The Deccan Sabha of Poona has indeed done a wise thing in 
Bombay Samdehdr (69) publicly condemning the wicked murders committed 
Oth Tul md bseagegtr adr ; by an Indian student the other day in London. We 
(34) Sth July. cannot but appreciate the courage displayed by the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale in speaking out plainly in 
the best interest of the country. Mr. Gokhale’s speech on the occasion can- 
not fail to be applauded by India’s well-wishers as the speaker has 
endeavoured to present the other side of the shield to the mad visionaries who 
have been misled into committing excesses in furtherance of their cause. 
Considering the attitude of the British Government towards India and her 
aspirations, it is high time for the Moderates as well as the Extremists to 
wash their hands of these dangerous enemies of India, and the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale’s advice was the most opportune. We hope the noble example 
set by the Deccan Sabha will be followed by other equally representative and 
influential bodies in the country. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed also writes approv- 
ingly of Mr. Gokhale’s speech and hopes it may be the means of bringing on 
to the path of true political reform all those who have been led away by mad 
idealists. | 


*19. “The effect of the speech will be far reaching, and if 

: : other Congress leaders follow Mr. Gokhale and 
July, Boge, na (40), 11th denounce as he has done the impossible and absurd 
| oy demands of hare-brained theorists, there. would be 
a wholesome change in the political ideals which a woeful lack of acumen 
and judgment has inspired in a thoughtless and gullible section of Indians. 
Separation from Great Britain would be a calamity, than which nothing 
more disastrous for this country could be imagined. There can be no worse 
traitors to the country than the dreamy idealists who palaver about swardj 
and independence, oblivious of the fact that unity, which is the indispensable 
requisite of popular Government, is an ideal to which the country can 
never attain.” . 


*20. “Last Sunday in the Deccan Sabha the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
delivered a lecture expressing his thoughts and 


Mahrdtta (11), 11th impressions on the ‘present situation.’ In his 


July. speech delivered at the revival of the Deccan Sabha 


about five months ago, he promulgated the new 


‘creed ’ of officialism to which he had become a complete convert. In the 
present speech, he goes further and seeks to play the réle of the ultra- 
official bureaucrat. Advocates of ideals of independence are abused as 
‘mad men, ’ ‘enemies of their progress and their bast interests’ and the 
conclusion is dashed off in an authoritative tone that ‘ideas of indepen- 
dence meant a physical conflict with the Government of the country and 
that necessarily would leave no option to the Government except stern 
repression.’ This doctrine of Mr. Gokhale is shared by no great thinker 
or politician. Lord Morley declared that faith and aspirations were far above 
the penal laws ; and in the Alipore case, Mr. Beachcroft, the Sessions Judge, 
said that no Englishman would grudge any one to cherish ideas of ‘ indepen- 
dence.’ Even very recently Sir Lawrence Jenkins, the Chief Justice of tha 
Calcutta High Court, laid down in one of his judgments that from ideas 
dominating different agitations to conspiracy was a far-off cry. Hven an 
Anglo-Indian paper like the Advocate of India is led to style these remarks of 
Mr. Gokhale as ‘absurd’, for ‘the law cannot punish a man’s thoughts, 
and no Government can punish a people’ s ideas.’ This paper questions the 
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1 of “Colt ant "odigovaettnant' which 
forth “as so innocent ‘and unobjectionable, ‘in 
oF course, thinks the Advocate , ‘presents ‘ a very hard’ case even 

G consideration. ° The suibaiien in’ ‘England and thé bureaucracy 
uld not quietly ‘site cribe to the view of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale. 

his absurd and wholly “untenable position that Government | 

ther alterna tive but stern and reléntiess repression towards ideas of 

nce, ib seems that Mr. Gokhale’s wish is perhaps. father to his 

ae ei other. Tespects the speech was flat and insipid and has nothing 

ma: feels about it. As a result of’ his last visit to England, he has 
Yo. luntarily offered to Government the piece of confidential news that a small 
section of Indian students, numbering about forty or fifty, are possessed with 
wild anarchical opinions, and are keeping themselves in evidence as far.as 
possible on all public occasions. We hope the Criminal Investigation 

Department will take due notice of this voluntary service.” 


Zi. “It was with feelings of great pity, though not with feelings of sur- 
Rdshtramat (48), 9th prise, that we read Mr. Gokhale’s latest utterance at 
Jaly Eng.co: the Deccan Sabha. Mr. Gokhale hasa fluent tongue 
se Ran and has the country’s good at heart, but we have 
always noticed that in the hourtof danger his heart fails him and his eloquence 
leads him to positions which are absurd in the light of his former utterances 
and actions........... When Mr. Gckhale was acting as the hand-maid of Mr. 
Justice Ranade he was acting as the instrument of a thinker, but that support 
gone he has degenerated into a lever without a fulcrum........... His mind 
craves for the prosperity of his country, but his heart quivers. It is the heart 
and the body that tremble, and herein lies the root-cause of the Honourable 
gentleman’s shaky politics.......... No sensible men of either persuasion 
believe that National regeneration could be achieved by dastardly murders of 
undesirables, and Moderates and Nationalists alike deplore that such methods 
should not be thought beneath their dignity by educated youths, but such 
actions of wild enthusiasts ought not to make leaders of parties jobbers in wild 
confusion. All sensible Indians would join Mr. Gokhale in condemning the 
London outrage, but though Indian leaders must emphatically dissociate 
themselves from Madan Lal’s deed, they must not, therefore, fling mud at 
their countrymen. Mr. Gokhale poses himself as the saviour of India, but he 
must do it by subterfuges and bye-paths, and in the course of his political 
career God knows how many victims of his countrymen he will make before he 
hopes to accomplish his ultimate goal.” 


22. ‘Special correspondents are supposed to be specially careful in the 
reports they send out to their principals from far-off 
The special correspor- Jands. In the case of the gentleman who has been 
cree ot. the Lvmes on the serving an influential contemporary out here in this 
“Indian Spectator (0, capacity, we regret to find a tendency very much 
10th July. the reverse of this. In his latest budget he talks of 
misgivings among experienced administrators’ 
with regard to the Minto-Morley Reforms, of the India Office having 
‘ dragged the Government of India at its heels,’ of the Civilian Officers being 
afraid to speak out as their predecessors of an earlier date would have 
done,"&c., &c. Thisis all brave talk, but it is not history. So far as we 
have been able to watch current events in India, and to consult official 
Opinion, we have generally a different tale to tell. Far from there being a 
paralysis of individual or collective official responsibility, we have found 
Administration after Administration welcoming the Reforms more or less 
warmly, and individual members not only expressing their general approval 
of the lines laid down, but actively inviting their non-official friends to 
20-operate i in starting the Reforms and carrying them to a successful issue. 
presume to know a little more about India—its Government and its 
people—than the special correspondent referred to. Will he name all his 
ficial informants, ‘the experienced a administrators’ he cites, or give us at 
§ an inkli: g into ade sources of information ?” 
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*23. The Raiser-e-Hind quotes: approvingly from Mr. Arthur Glyn 
 Leonard’s article in the Westminister Review.on the 
Alleged 0 position of Indian Reforms and remarks :—In practice, the 
the, Indian ¢ sil Service policy in India has been that while the oyster is 
Kaiser-c-Hind (85) eaten by the Englishman the shell is thrown to the 
11th July, Eng. cols, | Indian. Despite~Charters, Parliamentary declara- 
| tions, State Despatches and Resolutions, and not- 
withstanding the recommendations of important Commissions, our rulers have 
so hedged themselves in with bars of brass and triple steel, forged on purpose, 
that on whichever side you try to look with eyes open and vision clear, 
you discover a selfish policy deeply and widely rooted. It is this obsolete, 
antiquated, and intensely selfish system of governing India which requires to 
be radically overhauled. But it is here that the lions of Civilianism obstruct 
the way. Itis their opposition, tooth and nail, which hampers the path of 
Indian progress. And it is because of this formidable bureaucratic obstruction 
that even reformers of the character of Lord Morley begin to lose courage and 
content themselves with only halting and incomplete reforms.” . 


24. “ We allknow that His Excellency Sir George Clarke had long ago ex- 

; pressed himself against communal representation, but I 

Appreciation of His his recent emphatic reiteration of those views 
Excellency the ist igh before the Bombay Legislative Council, after what 
of Bombay's remarks 7€ Tord Morley has said and done and after the 


d e - 
oe erga oni ae tremendous fuss made by the Moslem leaders, is 


Sind Journal (20), 1st Quite remarkable and does infinite credit to his head 
July. and heart, his statesmanship and his largeness and 
breadth of view. The pronouncement is a rebuke to 
those Anglo-Indians who through motives of self-seeking are encouraging the © 
Moslems in the suicidal policy of tearing themselves away from their 
compatriots. Itis a rebuke to the Muhammadans themselves for the short- 
sighted and selfish, but in the end ruinous, policy they are pursuing. Will 
not our Muhammadan friends heed His Excellency’s earnest warning, and 
mend matters betimes ? ”’ 


20. The telegram despatched by the Bombay Presidency Association 
to the Government of India regarding Muhammadan 
Bombay Presidency representation in the reformed Councils will, 
Associations protest ré are gure, be viewed with sympathy and gratification 
ene e represent- by large majority of the Muhammadans of 
~~ Bombay Samachar (69), advanced views.. It need hardly be said that the 
5th July. present apprehensions of the Association have their 
origin inthe recent doings of prominent Muham- 
madans in England and at Simla. Hitherto much had been said and 
done by them to secure for their community substantial representation 
in the enlarged.Councils. But the campaign was unmarred by any excesses 
and caused no apprehensions to other communities for their interests | 
being jeopardised. Now, however, all reasonable limits have been trans- 
oressed ‘by the Muhammadans, and an endeavour is being made by them to 
twist and distort the meanings of the pledges given to them by the Viceroy and 
others. Consequently it is in no way surprising-that a representative body like 
the Bombay Presidency Association should have raised a timely protest on 
behalf of the rest of the Indian community. The Muhammadan leaders 
have not been content with making preposterous demands, but have advanced 
a step further and resorted to arguments not only insulting to other Indian 
communities but really harmful to them. His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Lord Morley have refused times out of number to throw the responsibility 
of the anarchical deeds of a few maniacs on the whole nation, and yet the 
Aga Khan has preferred in the interests of his community to declare what 
their Lordships have refused to do. In this connection, however, we would 
prefer to exculpate the entire Muhammadan community from blame for the . 
discourteous language used by the Aga Khan as opposition is being shown | at 
by a section of the community to the propaganda preached in the name «fl 
mr on behalf of the All-India Moslem League. We hope the present 
oppositionists will stand shoulder to shoulder with the Presidency Association 
and advise their co-religionists to steer clear of racial strife. 
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“hearts the Muhammadan agitators are, we feel 

“spare, gloating over me Ablezapha they have achieved 
agian A one ng by making a show of discontent and playing upon 
ion agi tbe’ instincts of selfishness of certain bureaucrats 


“edi ein who set: them up, but outwardly they are raising an 
amma artificial ery in order to gain more. The number 


4 ul oche Cet oat 
«, ” 1 * sf 
s}e}us ente 


ey a ss op 0, ‘Ast ‘of qualified Muhammadans being very small, the few — 


agitators who are engineering the movement will 
aca) Li a ae gain personally by the concessions, and this accounts 
: pity for the geal with which they are carrying on their agitation. The 
“perseverance, grit and shrewdness which the leaders have displayed are 
worthy of e better and a juster cause. Let Hindus and Christians and Parsis 
profit by the example. Let a powerful and vigorous counter-agitation be 
started, and Lords Morley and Minto made to understand the injustice and 
the mischief that are going to be perpetrated by the excessive indulgence 
that is being shown to one class.......... Cannot the Muhammadans at least 
perceive the harm they are doing to their own interests, present and future, 
by putting themselves so wantonly, so unreasonably and so blatantly against 
the majority of their fellow-countrymen? Can they not see what offence 
and provocation they are giving to the non-Moslems by their absurd claim to 
be a much euperior race, while as a plain matter of fact they are, confessedly, 
very backward, and by the still more absurd and false claim to have extra 
representation on account of their ‘character’, ‘ political importance’ and 
what not?” 


2%. “ With a flourish of trumpets are the wire-pullers of the All-India 
Moslem League agitation continuing their theatricals. 

We thought the deputation to Simla was the last 
Indu Prakdsh (47), 9th gcene. Butno. There are further acts and scenes, 


July, Eng. cols. ; Politecal y 
Bhomiyo (86), 9th July ; and Heaven alone can say what the ultimate 


development of the plot is to be........... It has been 
July "Gasete ve announced that there will be a meeting of the 
Moslem League at Lucknow after which Mr. Syed 
Ali Imam with all his ‘dynamic force’ packed up will, 
with the worthy Mr. Abdul Aziz, go to Engiand to consult with their brethren- 
in-arms there, the Aga Khan and ex-Justice Amir Ali........... The Presidency 
Association’s protest has thus gone in time, and the voice of India (national 
India we mean and not sectarian) has spoken emphatically through various 
channels such as the Madras Congress Committee and the Lucknow People’s 
Association, and the Madras and Bengal Conferences.......... We do indeed 
‘admire the pluck of these brave knights of Moslem sectarianism. But that 
very pluck ought to waken the Indian non-Moslems. We again appeal to 
them not to allow the battle to go against them on account of lethargy and 
suicidal apathy.” [The Political Bhomiyo, on the other hand, supports the 
views expressed by the Aga Khan and observes that the Muhammadan acita- 
tion is due to the continued neglect on the part of the other communities of 
India to espouse their cause and that the action of Government in setting 
apart special seats for the Muhammadans was mainly dictated by the sole 
desire on their part to make the scheme of Reforms a success. The Isldm 
Gazette endeavours to justify the claims of the Muhammadans to special repre- 
sentation: in the interests of the unity of India, and remarks that in view 
of the fact that a large number of Indians are atill hovering on the borders 
of barbarism it does not lie in the mouths of Hindu leaders to talk of the 
backwardness of the Muhammadan community.]| 


28. In the course of a contributed article the Rdshtramat says :— 

; Strength of mind is what India stands in most need 

_ An appeal to Indians to of at “the present time. Let self-confidence begin to 
ote gay birth-day of inspire the minds of our youth, and the regeneration 


Rdshtramat 8, ge, Of India will be an accomplished factin notime. One 


July. of the means of gaining this self-confidence is the 
celebration of the exploits of our great men. An 

| opportunity of this ih cccnee viz., the celebration of the birth-day of Mr. Tilak 
is at hand and our people'should not fail to take advantage of it to educate public 
apinion. This national festival is being celebrated at several places for the last 


, wre 4 


four years, but the mother-country: now. desires that every village and every 
house should celebrate it. May every true Hindu prepare himself to meet thie 
desire of his motherland! In this way alone can he repay the deep debt of 
gratitude which the country owes to Mr. Tilak for the great task of educat- 
ing public opinion which he has accomplished at so much sacrifice to himself. 
Not to celebrate the birth-day of Mr. Tilak _would be a great sin. Who can 
adequately describe his great virtues? He is the magician’s wand that would 
enable the people to destroy dependence. Every nationalist must celebrate 
his birth-day. The observance of this sacred duty will rend asunder the 
iron links of the chain that binds down the mother-country. 


29. The London Times has published a long letter from its Indian corres- 

pondent on the present situation in India. We 

Comments on the cannot accept the views put forward therein as 
present situation inIndia yegards the causes that have led to the present — 

— oe SY the pee unrest and the remedies suggested for its removal. 
Font Fie ~ It is not true, as alleged by the correspondent, that 
Gujardti (30), 4th July. the Indian unrest’ is part of the general unrest now 
prevailing throughout Asia: the true cause or causes 
are to be found in the shortcomings of the country’s internal administration. 
No country is for ever willing to bear the burden of the yoke of a foreign 
officialdom. Every country comes sooner or later to realise its high position 
as a nation, and the rulers have to defer to this feeling of its people. Hngland 
protected its rights against John, Charles I and James II, and at last called 
William and Mary and finally George I from foreign countries to its throne. 
This it did for the purpose of guarding its rights. A similar feeling has been 
creeping into the public mind in India during the last 25 years, but has been 
totally disregarded by the authorities. This is the chief cause of the present 
unrest. Another reason is the total disregard shown by the authorities to the 
development of the country’s industries and commerce, which has resulted 
in the utter poverty of the masses. This is what accounts for the lowering 
of the British rule in the estimation of the masses. The only way to lessen 
this unrest is to make the administration more popular, and this can only be 
effected by the reforms proposed by Lord Morley, which the mes’ corres- 
pondent inconsiderately terms harmful. So long as the Liberal party is in 
power anda statesman of Lord Morley’s type is at the helm, the present 

¢ unrest is not likely to spread. 


30. The winners of titles appear mostly to be lagpuring under a 
belief that by getting those titles they have sold them- 

- selves to Government. The title-holders lose their 

Benny 250 i ° independence of judgment, and this weakness of the 
~ Réjasthdn (89), 8rd July ; Indian character has indirectly placed a weapon in 
Kathidwdr and Mahi the hands of Government for enticing away weighty 
Kdntha Gazette (80), 4th personalities from the public side to theirown. In 
July ; Islém Gazette (76), this year’s Honours List there are some names which 
Ist July; -Gwardt (74), wehave read with surprise. Lord Kitchener, who by 
3rd July ; Praja — his increase of the Indian military expenditure has 
(39), 4th July, Eng. cols. sae himself as unpopular as Lord Curzon, gets a 
G.C.S8.I. Mr. Harrison of the Caucus fame has done 

nothing to entitle him to the C. 8. I. bestowed on him: Mr. Gupta, again, has 
falsified all hopes which were formed on his appointment to the India Council, 
and the only qualification which Government could possibly have seen in him 
is that while on the Council he has conducted himself more like an official than 
a representative of India. Asto the C. S. I. conferred on Dr. Ghose, conceding 
that he is quite worthy of it, we are constrained to say that it comes at quite 
an inopportune time. Mr. Nanavati of Ahmedabad who is made a Khan 
Bahadur had made himself unpopular in the Padri-Deccani case of Ahmedabad 
in which he convicted the Deccani accused, subsequently acquitted in appeal by 
the Sessions Judge, and gave a very nice certificate to Police Inspector Shaw, 
who was the most guilty in the whole affair. Mr. Karamali Joosab, again, who. 
becomes a Khan Saheb has done nothing except refraining from joining the 
strikes that took placein consequence of the Tilak trial. This kind of distri- 
bution of honours has been viewed with peculiar feelings by the public. Many 
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> Se eee at ce “has qe os away by he Pood The age lay name on ‘te 
Aaa ae s is that of Dr. Rash Behari Ghose. It is also a matter of surprise: 
$e us to "notiee that Bombay has hada very small share of them. When the. 

‘public see people of real merit and position left out, would it be wrong if they 
bel lieve that Government recognise only those who are recommended by the 
local | ‘authorities by reason of their flattery? The Isldm Gazette writes :— 
The true object of conferring honour on 9 man should be the recognition of his 

services to Government and to the public. For this purpose; the list should be- 

prepared, not as at present, in accordance with the suggestion. of Government 

officials, but should also contain names suggested and approved by the 

people. The - Gujardt considers that the title of C.S.I. was conferred on 

Dr. Ghose not so much for his’ personal qualifications as for vilifying the 

. Nationalists and eulogising Lords Morley and Minto at the Madras Congress.. 
The Praja Bandihw writes :—‘‘ The list of honours conferred in accordance 
with the time-honoured practice, on the birthday of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, must be: pronounced as disappointing, for the more important. 

of them have, as has often happened in the past, gone to the official 

and non-official Europeans........... It appears that Gujarat has been once 

more sorely neglected.’’| | 
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31. The Government of the Central Provinces are doing their best to. 
smother the political movements within their jurisdic- 
Alleged high-handed tion. ‘The Government believe that the teachers cram 
autocracy of the Central the minds ofthe young with seditiousideas. Consider- 
Provinces Government. ing what one knows about the attitude of the Gov- 
Shakti (93), 8rd July. ~— ernment in the Central Provinces towards the Nationa- 
list Party andthe activity of the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department all over India, it is impossible to believe the truth of the charge 
i preferred against these teachers. The Government might have suggesied 
| some changes in the curriculum of studies if 14 was found objectionable, before: 
ie resorting to repressive measures as they have done in the case of the Shivaji 
Vidyalaya at Amrdoti. They have prevented people from patronising - the 
Vidyalaya. One teacher of the institution was sentenced to nine months’ 
rigorous imprisonment and required to pay a fine of Rs. 500. Two others were* 
bound over for good behaviour. Not content with these measures, the autho- 
rities issued a notice to the manager of the Vidyalaya that if the institution was. 
not closed, more drastic measures would have to be adopted. ‘The institution 
‘was forthwith closed. Government have failed in their duty of giving the 
benefits of a sound education to the people. Does it redound to the credit of 
the much belauded British justice to prevent others from spreading education 
beneficial to the people? ‘The officials of the Central Provinces have been 
tyrannising over the people, and it is a mystery why the supreme Government 
have not yet interfered in the matter. 
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| 82. “The cry fora United Congress i is once more going forth and amongst 
a ; those who are raising it we discern two different sets 
Conditions on which & of politicians. One of these we may well describe 
eer eo Congress 9 the sincere sentimentalists, actuated by excellent 
tad Prakdsh (47), 7th motives, but failing to take account of stern facts 
July, Eng. cols. and practical necessities. The other set consists of 
the overt or covert Extremists, whose pleadings have — 

all along been of the ‘heads I win and tails I lose’ character....,..... Be 
thatasit may, let us look the facts sternly in the face. There are two absolute 
conditions that must be fulfilled if there is to be a United Congress. The 
work of the Convention and the Madras Congress cannot be eliminated or 
treated as a blank page. Any effort at union in order to succeed must be one 
of construction and be based on the. Madras Congress work. The second 
peremptory condition is that a commgn basis must be arrived at for a union. 
The old difficulty remains as green asever. A United Congress of all possible 
“pa i ies is a legal impossibility. There isthe anarchist, then the Extremist 
‘mh wants a aan swardjya, and the Extremist who professes that. 


ry 
Verge 


25 ee 
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absolute: swardjya is a mere mental. ideal, that Colonial self-government is 


the practical goal but that for it the work:must be on lines of boycott. and 
uncompromising passive resistance. The first two of these cannot possibly be 
taken in any Congress. based on constitutional lines. As regards the third, 
they must yield to some extent at least before the Moderates can join hands 
with them........... Let those Extremists who tone in desiring a united 

Congress draw out a plan to meet effectively these difficulties. We can then 
- discuss the plan and see how it will work.” 


88. “The libel case instituted by Lala Lajpat Rai against the Hnglish- 
_ man, which was followed with so much interest 
Comments on the deci- by the Indian public, has ended favourably and 


sion in the Englishman gatisfactorily from the Indian point of view. Mr. 
libel case. Justice Fletcher of the Calcutta High C h 
Oriental Review (13), oe ourt has up- 


: held British justice by righting a grievous wrong. 
7” — Mr. Norton, Counsel for the létandaiah relied sishent 
entirely upon Lord Morley’s speech in the Commons for his defence. Mr. 
Justice Fletcher well pointed out that Lord Morley himself said that he did 
not wish to give any reasons for the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and that, 
therefore, the Englishman could not with any fairness rely upon this sjfeech 
to make good its libellous charge. ‘The fact of the deportation was also refused 
to be taken into consideration in judging the case. Can we infer from this 
that even in high circles such deportations are considered to be Executive 
freaks not based upon any judicial reasons? The decision in the case, 


mulcting the Englishman in damages of Rs. 15,000, is of public importance, 


for it removes the impression both from the minds of the public and the 
Anglo-Indian journalists that the latter are immune from all the responsi- 
bilities of a journalist. The attitude of Government with regard to the 
writings of Anglo-Indian papers seems to have given rise to this impression. 
Mr. Justice Fletcher has shown that Anglo-Indian journalists cannot with 
impunity wound the feelings of Indians by their writings. We hope that this 
will form a wholesome check upon the rabid and mischievous writings of the 
Anglo-Indian Press. Lala Lajpat Rai was considered by his countrymen 
from the very beginning to be perfectly innocent of any mischievous intent. 
This judgment of Mr. Justice Fletcher was not needed to convince them, but 
it should convince the British public of the innocence of this eminent Indian 
and should show them the hollow grounds upon which such deportations are 
carried on.” 


*34,. “The Englishman is a typical journal and characteristically re- 
presents the Anglo-Indian phase of journalism in all 

Mahrdtta (11), 11th its vigour and venom. From day to day Anglo- 
July. Indian journals of the type have been spreading 
a scandalous, mischievous and highly defamatory 
reports and criticisms about India, her public men, her institutions and 
her public movements. Their writings on Indian questions have been seething 
with vilest abuse of Indians and things Indian. And the Government of the 
country have been viewing these with cold indifference. They have been 
persecuting with repression and suppression the Indian press, while they 
have let pass unnoticed even the most scandalous and most venomous 
ebullitions of the Anglo-Indian Press. The Anglo-Indian Press has 
come to feel of late, owing to this attitude, that Government do 
not notice, if they do notlook with favour upon, their vilifications and 
incitements to worst passions. When the leading men of Lahore sent a 
weighty representation to the Punjab Government some time ago regarding 
the defamatory writings of the Cvzvil and Military Gazette about Indians, 
Government disposed of the representation in a curt and half-hearted 
manner and took no action in the matter. What a strange contrast to the 
policy of stern repression adopted by Government towards the Indian press! 
Secure in its effrontery and scare-mongering, the Anglo-Indian press knéw no 
bounds to its calumny of Indians. This rage was at its height about 
the time of the deportations of Lala Lajpat Réi and Sardar Ajit Singh. 
Wild rumours were set afloat about their movements and machinations. And 
it is for insinuating baseless charges against Lala Lajpat Rai in that connec- 
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f. onsideration. we pale baeohe saying. that - 
(soe, . * the- damages awarded to Lala Lajpat Rai are hardly 
m-e-Jamshed 9, ‘more than. i the facta of the case warrant. It 
nJuly. §—_... ,would not-at all be surprising if the. decision of- 
oe nen, Mr, Justice Fletcher were to:act as a check on other 
Anglo-Ind in editors of newspapers who. delight: in writings of a defamatory . 
‘nd ‘fanatical character and freely indulge in abusive language towards highly 
respectable Indians. It will be a matter for little wonder if owing to the check 
iposed on such writings the existing relations between Indians and English- 
men and Hindus and Muhammadans improve. 


36. We have to draw the attention of Government regarding some 
Christian Missionaries preaching before pilgrims at. 
_ Alleged discontent Pandharpur. No one would object to their preach- 
caused by Missionary “ing in’ proper places, but where hundreds of thou- 
Seielin at Pandharpur 
Nie sands of deeply religious pilgrims are assembled, the 
ng aig (93), 2rd July, | Missionaries cannot preach the Christian gospel 
without endangering the public peace. There is the 
danger of common people getting excited and resorténg to violence. If pick- 
eters are visited with fines, why should not the Missionaries who disturb the 
public peace be dealt with similarly? Only last year about twenty people 
were punished for assaulting a European lady Missionary. Government are 
bound to prevent the recurrence of such assaults. 


87. The Pandharpur correspondent of the Rdshtramat writes :—A 
band of Missionaries accompanied one of the Palkhi 

Rdshtramat (48), 6th processions to the great annoyance of the devotees 
and 8th July; Kdl (126), who took part therein. One Missionary was loudly 
9th July; Kalpataru shouting out as follows:—‘“ Renounce your gods 
(127), 4th July; Mumuk- made of stone. Oh ye fools! break them and come 
shu (140), &th July. over to Jesus who has sent us to show you the path of 
salvation.” As the people accompanying the Palkhe 

1 seemed to resent-these exclamations on the part of the Missionary, I asked him 
a to keep quiet, but he refused to listen tome. Apprehending that a disturbance © 
a would occur if this was allowed to gc on, I:went to the Police Station to 
report the matter, but my right to intervene was questioned and I was 

taken into custody and let go after the Inspector had taken down my state- 

Pt ment. ‘he Inspector emphatically declared that he did not come across any 
Missionaries preaching in the town, though as a matter of fact so many of 
them were delivering speeches offensive to the religious susceptibilities of the 

pilgrims. It is reported that at one place a Missionary narrowly escaped 

being thrashed-at the hands of some of theenraged pilgrims. [The paper in a 

further issue says :—It appears that the Collector had ordered that no public 

lecturers should be allowed to address the pilgrims at Pandharpur. If this be 

true, to have permitted the Missionaries to address offensive sermons to the 

pilgrims was an act of a gross partiality. Governments disregard of these 

things might give rise to consequences injurious alike to the rulers and to the 

a ruled. ‘Those, therefore, who control the strings of administration should not 
he ; neglect to take notice of these circumstances which are pregnant with danger. 
et The Kdl and the Kalpataru strongly condemn the Missionary activity at Pan- 
oe dharpur and call upon the District Magistrate, in the interests of the public 
pease, to prohibit the Missionaries from publicly reviling the religion and ‘the 
gods of the dovotees that flock to the place. The papers denounce the Mis- 
sionary propaganda as a,sort of persecution of the Hindus and declare that 
to allow it to go on is. derogatory to the prestige of British rule in 
India. The Mumukshu says:—The pilgrims are mild and harmless by 
nature and, therefore, it does not become Government to permit the Missionaries 
to exasperate them by their preaching. Suppose a non-Christian denounces 
some of the Christian doctrines on a Sunday by standing before a church, 
would not the Europeans feel enraged? If picketing of liquor-shops is stopped 
on the pretext of ensuring the public peace, the more necessary it is to 
acne this picketing on the part of Christian Missionaries.] 
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38.. A correspondent. of the Rdshtramat has given '&: detailed descrip-. 
men -- ‘tion of the wild pranks played by the Lambs of Jesus 
. Kesari (180),.6th July. during the last HXddashi. fair at Pandharpur (Shola- 
eae he Siete pur). It is plain that the Missionaries have become 
puffed. up by the decision in the Pandharpur riot case and are insulting.the 

. whole of ‘Maharashtra, in an important place of pilgrimage. Government 
put an end to the picketing of the liquor-shops on the ground that there would i 
be a breach of public peace, though the picketing was conducted strictly on +e 

the lines of peaceful persuasion. Has not Government come to know of the | 
picketing at Pandharpur by Missionary women? We respectfully warn the 
officers that it will sear into the heart of Maharashtra, if the impudence of 
the Missionaries is carried on every year, under Police protection, in the 
presence of poor and patient pilgrims. If the Missionaries interfere with the 
rights of the pilgrims to conduct bhajans in honour of Vithal and if Govern- 
ment officials wink at it, it will have to be said that the latter have abandoned 
their neutral policy in religious matters. Do the Sholapur District officials 
realise the effect on Maharashtra of the idea that Government cannot tolerate 
the picketing of the liquor-shops, but allow the picketing by the Missionaries ? 
Sir George Clarke pays special attention to conciliating Hindus and Muham- 
madans and Shias and Sunnis. But if he neglects the broil between the 
Hindus and the Missionaries at such a holy place as Pandharpur, both 
Government and the people will have undoubtedly to taste the bitter fruit 
one day or the other. We hope that Sir George Clarke will see to the 
matter. 


89. The Administration Report of the Jails in the Bombay Presidency 
for the year 1907-1908 discloses a curious fact that 


Comments on the Admi- the increase inthe number of prisoners was mainly 


nistration Report of the que to thefts committed under the pinch of starva- 
Jails in the Bombay Presi- 


+ 


Jencv-for 1907-1908 tion. Oh! ‘To whata pass the country has come! 
py Ree (107), 5th he rulers show an increase in revenue by contin- 
July. ually increasing the land assessments, while the 


rayat is willing to forfeit the pleasures of liberty for 
a coarse piece of bread in prison. This at least, it 1s hoped, will convince the 
Government of the necessity of prohibiting the export of corn so that the 
starving millions may be adequately fed without having recourse to crime. 
We, moreover, hope that the recommendation of the Inspector-General of Prisons 
as regards providing separate accommodation for juvenile offenders and keep- 
ing them away from habitual offenders will be strictly followed in the inter- 
ests of the morality of those concerned. We see no reason why these 
unfortunate persons should not have religious and moral education imparted 
to them by qualified persons, as in England. 


40, ‘“ The main factors on which the very vitality of Co-operative Credit 
| Societies depends.are (1) liquidation of all the prior 
Comments on the Gov- debts of members, (2) money aid by Government or 
ernment Resolution 1e gome such institution as a Central Bank, and (3) some 
the RonTarenen of A sig means of summary recovery oftheir debts. All these 
7 rasa ype si ch (32) ’ are important, but we are humbly of opinion that 
4th ae Eng. cols. ’ without the third the first two would be useless.......... 
Government seem unwilling and _ disinclined to 
do what is of the highest value to the budding life of these Societies. The 
question of State aid too has been shelved in the Resolution.......... The estab- 
lishment of Banks is a remedy, but a poor one unless backed up by the credit 
and guarantee of Government. The necéssity of preliminary liquidation of 
debts of the farmers was recognised by Government so far back as 1884.......... 
With regard to registration of bonds and the request about allowing summary 
procedure for recovery of debts also, the conclusions of Government, we regret 
to have to state, do not at all appear to us to be satisfactory.......... We are 
glad to perceive the sympathy and good-will that Government are showing ' 
to these Societies. ‘The scheme of Divisional Conferences too is approved by . ag 
them.’ We hope, therefore, that they will be pleased to try their utmost to ) 
remove some of the patent short-comings of these Institutions and by doing 
so afford the greatest facilities possible to their growth.” 


al 


: gn iiie Collec: cr, ed by the (C tener Roira, the Kaira Teas 
Gomme voliee «observes :—The | roular has been the cause of 
8 circular re pecrecs ting tri the pabie: mind, and we would deem it 

~ agreat! favour if the ‘Collector would state his reasons 

Re Saag ae ' for‘its issue. The mouths of the educated classes - 
Ck ANGE GT a 8st have been gagged by law, and they have been pre- - 
SS ae vented f from voicing the grievances of the people. In consequence the only 
ae source left open to the ignorant and meek sufferers, for bringing the evil and 
_*  Wigh-handed practices of petty officials in villages and talukas to the 
knowledge of the higher authorities, hasbeen that of petitioning anonymously. 
Besides, anonymous petitions supply, and, as will appear froma search of 
old records, have very often supplied, Government with information about. 
many gross abuses in the Districts, the remedying of which has proved to 
be of great advantage to them. What is the good then of prohibiting such 
petitions which serve as a sort of regulating check on the high- handedness 
of the Taluka authorities ? 


“43, It! is’ widely known that the authorities are carrying out: a 

: regular campaign of suppression against those 

Alleged * Balemtnent -Mardtht newspapers which are not to their 
patronage of the Jagad- taste and do not dance to their tunes. Public 


vritia in violation of institutions, which are aided directly or 
Government orders. 


Mahrdtta (11), ith indirectly by Government, are being forbidden 
July. iis from subscribing to such ‘objectionable’ papers. 
| | Government and grant-in-aid schools are asked 
: | to proclaim a ban against them. The Risley 
circular of the Gor ernment of India wanted to guard the Indian student 
against the slightest touch of public life and to train .him to rest satisfied 
with a state of political isolation and stagnation. The same note was voiced 
forth in clearer and shriller tunes by the Government of Bombay in their 
circular about discipline in schools issued in October last. One of the orders 
of the circular, relating to teachers in primary schools, is: ‘ You are not 
to take newspapers into school or allow any oue to take them in. This rule 
has been violently broken in the Central Division of the Bombay Presidency. 
The Director of .Public Instruction is reported to have introduced from 1st 
April last the Jagadvritia published in the office of the Advocate of India of 
Bombay in primary schools of large towns numbering about two hundred; 
| and it is said that the subscriptions for these issues of the paper are paid by 
Government. The said paper is an Anglo-Indian organ conducted in Marathi. 
We do not know of any action taken by Government against the Director of 
‘Public Instruction for thus infringing its orders. Government are not, 
evidently, against all papers, but they cannot brook the presence of those 
which do not uphold their policy and severely criticise their actions. The 
members of the Local Boards in several places are approached with a 
request to subscribe to the said paper, and an official recommendation is 
tackled to the request. In thus trying to uphold the cause of some and to 
suppress the dissemination of ideas ccntained in others, Government are verily 
playing the réle of the Censor of the Press. This attempt to do away with the 
liberty of thought is highly unbecoming to a Government which prides itself 

upon being a civilised Government.” 


43... We have heard of many instances wherein the rayats had bribed 
Government officers to buy justice from them. 
Officials are corrupting But Government officers have now commenced to 


newspapers by induce- },- 
srentic the shape of ad- bribe the people. Examples of the concoction of 


wartinaianta. evidence by the police by payment of money have 
Rashtramat (48), 7th occurred or rather have been found out of late. But 

o- July. it is something extraordinary for judicial officers like 
the District Magistrates to try to deprive poor 

jgeos of their independence by holding out pecuniary inducements to thém. 
Sale, Collector of Hyderabad (Sind);summoned the editor of the Sind Jour- 
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> \  £«2@bandtold him that Government advertisements would be published in his 
ee ae if he supported the policy of Government and gave up his ere 


‘@ffect that “ undesirable”’ journals should not be given Government advertise- 
ments, but we had never heard of such ‘a case of open bribery as that of the 
Sind J ournal. The system of subsidising journals, directly or indirectly, has 
been in. force for a long time. But it isin a way payment for service done. 


We cannot but characterise the Sind Journal case as one of open bribery. 


We do not think that this move of the officials will be politically advantageous. 
How long can truth be burked? True wisdom consists in removing the 
real causes of the unrest in the country. Asurface treatment is of no use. 
But now-a-days even the lower officials want to be politicad and are steering 
the ship of the state astray. 


44, We are very much grieved to find that Government has refused to 
give favourable consideration to the appeal for re- 

Regret that the sentence dyction of the sentence passed on Mr. Mundle, the 
passed on the editor of oditor of the Pratod. Mr. Mundle is a young man 
ae _ ” oan of weak constitution and was editing the paper 
Prakésh (148), 7th Only for a short time before his trial and conviction, 
July. and we see no reason why his case should not have 
been treated like that of the editor of the Ldshtra- 

mukh. Government should not have been adversely influenced by the fact 
that a former editor of the paper was sentenced to imprisonment and another 
reprimanded. They should have considered the youth and ill-health of 


Mr. Mundle and shown mercy to him. 


a” 


45. We welcome the Government Resolution in the matter of form- 

ing a Bombay Presidency Nursing Association 

Suggestion to the Bom- under a Board of Trustees. Such an association 
bay Presidency Nursing oyght to meet with the support of all classes of people. 
Association to employ ‘The Board of Trustees includes public-spirited men 


onan women alone 88 ike the Honourable Mr. Justice Chanddvarkar and 


Bombay Samdchdr (69), the Honourable Sardar Navroji Padamji. ‘These two 
6th July. gentlemen are expected to employ nurses who will 
not be a useless burden on the funds of the 

Association. We lay stress on this point on the strength of past experience. 
The nurses are to be paid according to their qualifications ; but] the Nursing 
Associations have hitherto been very extravagant in the matter of the 
pay of the nurses. On the plea of Indian nurses not coming up to 
the required standard, nurses are brought out from England on very 
handsome salaries. The pay of the head nurses is such as to tempt 
even qualified medical practitioners of the country to serve as nurses. 
Not only are the nurses overpaid, but their assistants also are a burden 
on the resources of the Associations. If the new Association is at all 
to prosper, its expenses should as far as possible be economised. Before the 
Association calls for aid from Government and the public it must esta- 
blish its reputation for economy. For this itis necessary to train up Indian 
women for the work of nursing. The Association shouldso work as to bring 


about the wholesale employment of Indian women as nurses and obviate the. 


necessity of bringing in even a single foreigner. 


46. “There seems to be something rotten in the State of Denmark or else 
the public would not consider their persons and 


Complaint about the property once again unsafe inthe city. During the 


alleged inefficiency of the last fortnight or so, the Naumal Street of the Town 
Karachi Police. of Karachi has been the scene of bustle and con- 
Phenve (14), 8rd July. fusion, owing to the attempts made one after another 
by badmashes to rob people in the public streets 

after sunset.......... 4 Fortunately two of these attempts failed, but the 
strange part of the affair is that the ruffian on the second occasion escaped 
from the hands of two Policemen who were face to face with him. In the 
third attempt at robbery the ruffian fled with his booty. He was hotly 
pa ursued, but being armed with a knife he managed to keep the pursuers at 
ay for some distance before he was overpowered and apprehended....... Let 
it be said to the credit of the Police that not a single policeman made his 
appearance until 20 minutes after the alarm was given, and when they came, 
they were in a legion. Who, after all these occurrences, will consider himself 
con 476—8 


line of thought. We Endw that sortie tal éiveciiars have been issued to the 
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 Domnenente nm thenence. 0: 24), nothing further can be done so far as this 
tative of & Military officer's ghee! Magistrate is concerned. But we would 
atleifer City Magis- like to ask one question. Would the matter have 

Hyderabad (Sind) ended so smoothly if a Native Military officer had 


itrest at arecent fire. placed under guard a European City Magistrate 
Larkana Gazette (55), under similar circumstances ?.......... We do not 
eee? ae Rue know whether Mr. Jagatsing accepted this apology 
“ ..». ... +» wnder pressure from the Collector or of his own free 
will. But if no pressure had been brought to bear upon him, then it seems that 
ae ‘Mr. Jagatsing must have got a very low idea of his own prestige and dignity. 
“eee seeeseeee We think it is only because a European officer was concerned that the 
es matter has seemingly ended so promptly and amicably. Wecan, however, assure 
eae ae the authorities that this humiliating incident cannot be effaced from the 
foe mind of the public as easily as it seems to have been from the mind of 
Mr. Jagatsing. Ihe public feels that Indians of whatever position and 
authority are practically nobodies in their dealings with Europeans, however 
inferior the latter’s position may be. Mere apology in a matter like.this is, 


in our opinion, only adding insult to injury.” | | 
ww) 48. The Sind Journal publishes a contributed article in the course of 
which the writer suggests that in view of the higher 
Suggestion for an in- standard of living of the Sindhis compared with that 
Bei, crease in the pay of the of the Deccanis and the Gujaratis, the pay of the Sub- 
we, - Sub-J udges in Sind. Judges may be increased by abolishing the last grade 
7 Sind Journal (20), Ist of Rs. 150 and increasing the other three grades by 


July, Eng. cols. one Sub-Judge each, at an additional cost of Rs. 450 


a ay : per mensem. 


49. The’Stnd Journal publishes the following letter:—‘ The forthcom- 
- ing Pleaders’ Examination takes place on the 20th 
Protest against the ap- September next,. and the name of Mr. MacInarny 
pointment of Mr. Mac- appears on the examination committee! For what 
Inarny as a member of reasons the usual practice of appointing the Public 
the “Sind Pleaders Hxa- Prosecutor or his assistant is deviated from this 
mination Committee. ; pe 
Sind Journal (20), ist. time is best known to the powers that be, but the 
July. i selection made is none the _  happiest.......... 
lsc 4 Whatever. the qualifications of Mr. MacInarny 
as a lawyer—which however, are more unknown than known—we believe 
it is not Icng ago that Mr. MacInarny applied to the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner to be declared an insolvent; and unless we are very much 
mistaken his application is still pending there. The Judicial Commissioner or 
hig office could not have been ignorant of this fact......... To put the 
destinies of so many of our young men in such hands is not a step in the 
right direction, and the less said of it, the better. Mr. MacInarny has 
been heard of in this part of the country for about 12 months only. and 
during that period the only thing to bring him before the gaze of the 
public has been his insolvency application. We hope it is not too late to 
make another and a better selection.” | 


90. Some of the Sind newspapers seem to be much exercised over an 
i Mea : alleged discourtesy involved in the Collector of 
LE eae Alleged  _ discourtesy Hyderabad’s (Sind) sending for the editor of the 

ee oy a esa te Se aeer cs Sind Journal through a Tapedar. The Sind Patrika 
| Hyderabad ‘aa of declares that such treatment of respectable 

Sind Patrika (57), 8rd Se0tlemen is bound to widen the already existing 
eS July; Ldrxdna Gazette gulf between the rulers and the ruled, while the 
eee. (5), 8rd July. : Ldérkdna Gazette suggests that the editor in 
eee eee question oyght to have refused to dance aiten- 
dance on the Collector and shown to him that editors are made of a solid 
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St, Upon j primary herein venie the foundation of the greainess of this 
nation, and it is the duty of Government to strain . 

“Government should help every nerve to make it firm. But we are sorry that 
Municipalities to increase the British V2 heap which boasts of educating 
ase) hake? of er India, neh what till more, acknowledges the 
' necessity of impr the present state of primary 
Guyarde (72); ont muy. education, acts in thi this ng the pres faint- artedie and 
in a niggardly manner. For years, the people have 

been praying Government to increase the pay of primary teachers, to widen the 
present system, to impart sound education in the vernaculars, to effect i improve- 
ments in the text-books and to cheapen them. But up to now all these 
suggestions and prayers have been of no effect as if they had not been made 
at all. From the very first, the pay of the primary teachers has been 
inadequate for the responsible and numerous duties required of them. In 
these times of scarcity while a common labourer earns nearly Rs. 9 a month, 
® primary teacher performing his noble duty hardly gets a bare subsistence. 
Most of the cost of primary education being borne by the Municipalities 
which are incapable to bear any more, Government ought to take 
up the. additional burden due to the newly introduced improvements. 
Their -present close-fisted policy is worthy of a miser and does not reflect 

credit on them. a 


OZ. We are glad to see that Government is paying particular attention 

to the education of the Muhammadans and hope that 

Appreciation of the the experimental appointment of a separate Inspector 
appointment of an In- for Urdu Schools in the Southern Division will not 
Fg Pe Pina rare meet the same fate as a similar experiment tried 
" ieee Veit “(117), twenty-eight years ago. The Muhammadans of the 
8th July. ’ §outhern Division should try their utmost to make 
the experiment a success so that Government may 


be encouraged to make similar arrangements for the other Divisions. 
Railways. 


03. The Baroda Gazette complains that the passengers at the Anand 
junction on the B. B. & C. I. Railway have to suffer 
Complaint about the great hardships in changing for the up and down 


inconveniences of railway 1 : 
eamengies ot Anead Ch piatforms on account of the under-ground passage, 


B. & C. I. Railway). which, dangerous in summer and winter, becomes 
- Baroda Gazette (€6), uch more so in the monsoon, as the rain-water gets 
5th July. into it. The paper suggests that an over-bridge 


should be built, and hopes that the authorities who 


seem to be conniving at the nuisance would at once take steps to stop the 
water from getting into the passage. 


04, “It is the usual custom of Railway Companies to load third class 

| | passengers in goods waggons in times of pilgrimage, 
Protest against the and the loading is in many cases done with far less 
treatment of Third Class recard to sanitary conditions than is done in the case 


railway passengers é er é 
during fairs, pilgrimages, of animals. It may be that. even in civilised Kng 


in. land conditions do not differ from those prevailing 
Oriental Review (13), here, but surely people do not die there of cholera 
Tth July. through excessive loading in railway trucks as is 


reported to have happened recently at the time of the 

Pandharpur pilgrimage. To ask fora change which will remove all the 

hardships of third class passengers at a stroke is, of coyrse, to ignore the prac- — 
tical side of the question, but we may legitimately expect that this question 
should be paid more attention to and that the first step should be taken in for- 
mulating a comprehensive scheme. It may be that the full scheme may not 
be realised till after a long time, but it will be no small thing to the public if 

even @ beginning is made. We are learning quite original truths now-a-days, 

for ¥ we are in all seriousness toll that ‘natives’ are accustomed to the close 
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is undoubtedly 
ior the people and the Govern- 
But: we have an honest doubt if these 
concessions will be able, by themselves, 
to create among the people that capacity and 
that sense of self-consciousness and personal res- 
iG: ; msibility which alone can befit them to exercise 
Pdrsi (88), 11th July, the rights and franchises of citizenship.......... 
Eng. cols, — ~ ‘Phey can hardly provide the training ground for the 
ee | people. The only real training ground, whereon the 
people can for themselves acquire some of the necessary qualities of citizen- 
ee can best be provided by carrying on reform at the bottom of the ladder. 
nd in our opinion this lowest rung is to be found in the institution of 
Municipal local self-government. His Excellency Sir George Clarke seems 
to have seized this central idea when he decided to increase immediately 
the representative element in the Presidency Municipalities and to free them 
to a very great extent from official control. A Government Resolution just 
issued reviewing the Report on Municipal taxation and expenditure in this 
Presidency, most clearly shows that, whatever might be the case with the 
other Provinces of India, Bombay was certainly ripe for the material extension 
of Municipal franchise.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 15th July 1909. 
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°.230 Gu . ti. nee } 06 eee Bombay _ eee Seo! Do. . rae eee Tchchhdrém Surajrém Desdi Hindu (Surti | 8,500 
| Baniaj; 55. 0 a aes * Sse 


: rh 


. fy ae 
Lone S. az 4 ms ; i 


| Bombay... onl Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi ; 50 

a oe ae, a ...{Pirozshth Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A., ; Pérsi;| 4,400 

i a " ad ‘De. sat? abe Week ) ss oi Prisnji Uswaefi Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... bee 2,000 

90 | Kathigwie News.) Rajkot). st Do, wens Sammahedji Primji; Parsi: 440 .| 200 
37 


‘ 


Kathiawér Times ... ee Do, ies ove} Bi-weekly ... .«.| Jamnadas Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar) ; . 600 


’ \ nl ‘ : 


ss 88] Pheri =k. coef Bombay... | Weekly... _...| Jehdingir Sordbji Toieydrkhn ; Parsi; 84... 2,000 
ae Sa 89 | Praja Bandhu ... __ ...| Ahmedabad wf Do; ws see Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mew4d Bréh-| 1,850 

e | man) ; 81. 
Cre 40 | RéstGoftér ...  ...) Bombay ...  ...| Do. .... «| Byramfi Furdonji Marzban ; Pérsi; 70 ...| 1,200 
3 ae 41 | Saénj Vartamén ...  ...) Do. ee eae ae ss => ess | RUStamji Narsarwanji Vdtcha-Ghandhi;| 4,200 

ve 42 | Shri SeyAji'Vijay... ...| Baroda... —...| Weekly ....__...| Mnekil4l Ambdrdim Dootor ; Hindu (Bania);| 4,200 

Chee 29. ) : 

Peer 48 | Suryi Prakdsh ... ...) Surat .. «../ Do.  ... _...| Umedrdm Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
tae 44) Dnyénodays  .. ...,Bombay ... ...| Weekly... —«..| Rev. J. EH. Abbott. 0. ws] 660 
ee nex, : 45 | Dnyén Prakish ...  ...) Poona —e.... re Daily ss .»-| (1) Natesh Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu} 2,500 
ae at | } : (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. | 

ey sk | 46 Dnyan Prakash eee eee Do. ese ees Weekly eee one Do. do. eee 2,700 

ae ) 47 |Indu Prakésh ... ...)Bombay ... ...| Daily —...._—_—«..| Indu Prakdsh Joint Stock Company, Limit-| 1,500 

Bs | ' ed, Manager being Damodar Savlaram 


| Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
Shrinivas Bhicaji Sir Desai. 


Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


& 
d 
< 
: 


ae 50 | Satdesdi Vijaya . a oe | Fandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; (Goud 700 


Bréhman) ; .35. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


_ 61°} Echo oe ‘ae oe) BOMbay ... ooo] Weekly ... ...(d. O. F. D’Souza ; Goanese; 40... ee-| 1,000 
ae : 5210 Anglo-Imsiténo... ...| Do. we el Ee w+ _—-«e| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ;} 1,000 


QOGoano ... ws ssa i i sie sie sain 
Anero-Sinp1. 
Pe. ey 54) Al-Haq ... pa .«-| Karéchi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamédin; 31; and} 1,500 


a | Abdul Vahabkhan Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
Ae | Muhammadans. 


eo ‘65 | Lérkdna Gazette... ...| Larkdna (Sind) ...) Do, 9. * os Premchand Isardds Bijni ; Hindu (Amil) ;| 600 
a ae, 86 | Muséfir _... gen ...| Kardchi (Sind) is Do. sh ae Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ...} 1,800 
| 57 | Sind Patrika ... ...| Lérkdna(Sind) ...| Do. ... _«..| Deosing Shdmsing; Hindu (Amil); 23 ...| 350 


sae 68 | Sind Shewak ...  ...| Naushahro Feroze 
a iy Dee (Hyderabad, Sind). 


Do 
one 60 |Sindhi ... ...  ...{Sukkur(Sind) ...| Do 
ees Kardchi (Sind) ...| Do 


Tolaram Menghraj ; Hindu (Amil); 22... 500 


* 


Virumal] Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 85 ...! 1,000 © 
Jamatma) Lalchand ; 37... ‘dé = 400 


= 
8 
a 
< 


Kdshinath Nageshwar Rao; (Madrasi Brah-| 2,000 


Bombey 4. «. 
ietted man); 40. 


iF 


y 
x 
Es 


MAE nam aES | xt RT egy: Hosters 
We - My. af : - 


Digit Kasandds Shih ; Hindu (Bania); 


com 452—2 


\ 


Grits a oe 
‘GusaRa'Tt. 
64 | Akhbdr-e-Isldm ... =... 
65 | Amrit Mani ose ose 
66 | Baroda Gazette ... ove 
67 | Bharat Jivan... o00 
68 | Bharat Vijaya... oe 
69 | Bombay Saméchér i 
70 | Broach Samachar ove 
71 | Buddhi Prakash .... ese 
72 | Cutch-Kesari ave oa 
73 Din Mani ... oes oo 
74 | Gujarat... ave eee 
75 | Hind Swarajya ... eee 
76 | Islam Gazette... oe 
77 | Jain Vijaya ee sos 
78 | Kaira Times ioe? uae 
79 | Kaira Vartaman ... oe 
80 | Kathidwar and Mahil 
Kantha Gazette. 
81 | Kathidwar Samachar... 
82 | Khabardar ene dss 
83 | Loka Mitra ove ose 
84 | Navsdri Patrika ... ees 
85 | Navsari Prakash .... ... 
86 | Political Bhomiyo... are 
87 | Praja Mitra eee ie 
88 | Praja Pokar i ae 
89 | Rajasthan and Indian 
Advertiser. 
90 | Samalochak ie ‘as 
91 | Sami Sénj... ove iui 
92 | Satya Vakta ces pee 
93 |Shakti ... ene ip 
94 | Surat Akhbar __... _ 
95 | Swadesh Mitr&... ats 
96 | Vasant... oe = 
Hinpl. 
97 Bhérat ee em eas 
98 | Shri ‘Dnyénsdgar Sama- 
char. : 
99 | Shri Venkateshvar Samaé- 
char. 


Bombay ...  .., Weekly ~... 
Bombay ... oo} Daily coe 
Rajkot —... a Monthly ... 
Baroda... oe] Weekly ave 
Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... 
Baroda ... ooo Weekly ace 
Bombay ... oo-| Daily ose 
Broach ... ...| Weekly... 
Ahmedabad ».| Monthly ... 
Bombay ... coe] Weekly = ove 
Broach... oe Do. oe 
Nadiad (Kaira) ...{ Do. ove 
Bombay ... ccc} = 0. so 
Amreli (Baroda-| Do. oe 
State). 

Bombay ... ooo = D006 ove 
Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. ese 
Kaira sé ot DO. ose 
Sadra “se rel ae 8: 2 ove 
Ahmedabad weet DOs 00s 
Bombay ... et = EO eve 
Do. ‘si .»-| Bi-weekly ... 
Na@vVSATi occ «-| Weekly... 
Do. 00 veel Do. ese 
Ahmedabad vse} Do. See 
Karachi... »»-| Bi-Weekly ... 
Surat oe ooo| Weekly ... 
Ahmedabad we — 
Bombay .. ee.| 1 ri- Monthly 
Do. ie ek Dale ike 

Do. cae ...| Fortnightly 
Surat ion ose Weekly oc 
Baroda  ... «| Do. ove 
Karachi... eee} Do. oe 
Ahmedabad ...| Monthly... 
Bombay ... --.| Weekly... 
Do. see ..| Fortnightly 
i imbecile 
voy 


eee R. Noronha ;' Portuguese 4 85 3 eee’ " “eee 
wn 
a 
...] Kéai Isméil K4zi Muhammad ; Muhamms- 
Gan (Memon) ; 45. ) 
e+} Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 
...| divanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman) ; 28. 
»e-) Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.: 
Parsi ; 41. 
| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 ve 
...| Damji Ravji Shé4h; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
Bania) ; 33. , 
...| Nathalal Rangildas (Bania). 
| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 23. 
...| Purshottum M. Pandit; (Hindu). 
.| Ibréhim Daud; 89; Abdulla Ismail ; 80°: 
Muhammadans (Memons), 
.»| Mohunlél Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shriméalij. 
Bania) ; 27. 
.».| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
28. 
...| Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ;} 
56. | | 
.--| Motilal Chhotaélal Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
.-»| Kaikhosru Maénekji Barjorji Minocheher-} 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
».-| Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdis Parekh; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
.--| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 
.-| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 
...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
Brahman) ; 39. 
...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 ...  ... 
...| Hirdl4l Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shrimali 
Bania) ; 28. 
...| Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 
Brahmin) ; 43. 
...| Pirozshah Jeha Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi ; 
| 88. 
...| Keshavlél MHarivithaldés; ‘Hindu (Das 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 
Ree Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu| 
| (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 84. 
.e| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 sa 
:...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 
...| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 
.».| Gauri shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 
30. 
.... Janakprasdd Laboor4m; Hindu (Kanya- 
kubja Brdhman) ; 31. 
...| Shir Biharilal); Hindu (Bajpai Bréhmin) ; 
be 40, , : 
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Best: 118 | Chandrakant 
Be 114 | Chandrodays 
a 115 | Chikitsak ... 


Dharma 


a 118 | Dinbandha 


+ | 120 | Dnydn Sdgar 
eo Hindu Punch 


Jagadédarsh 
Jagad Vritt 


yen? Ay 
é oe g 
Kogtag 
Vs eee 
ct 126 | Kal 
et eee eee 
mes 127 | Kalpataru 
eae eee 
Oh . 
Recs: *t * 
' 128 


Karmanuk... . 
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. 117 | Dharwar Vritt 


Dnydn Ohakshu 


Itih4s Sangraha 


Jagamitra wat 
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K4émgar Samachar 
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Dhulia (West Khén- 
desh), 


Wai (Satara) “iit 


Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


Chiplun (Ratné- 
giri). 


"Belgaum ... 


Wii (Satdra) 
Dharwar 


Bombay ... ne 
Poona ose eas 
Kolhapur ... ere 
Thana i... oe 
Bombay ... wen 
Ahmednagar nn 
Bombay ... si 
Poona any ove 
Sholapur ... ‘nn 
Bombay ... ie 
Poon@ = ww. des 
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| Saraswat) ; 52. 


42, 
ji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 


Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdadpur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Ramprasid ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44. 


man) ; 


Dhondo Kashinéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; 58. 


Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ;/. 


$1. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Bréhman) ; 382. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chit- 
paéwan Brahman) ; 27. 


Han Bhikaji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 

(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 42. 


Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 44. 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
Shenvi ; 35. | 

Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 45, 


S. H. Shd4hane; Hindu (Karhéda Brdh-| 


man) ; 33. 

Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 ... 

Waman Govind Saépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 50. | 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S&raswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Krishnaji Kdshinaéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 42. 

Dattdtriya Balvant Paédrasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 

Kashinaéth Bahirév Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

F. F. Gordan & Co. 


Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe. 


Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 26. | 
Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 51. 

Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) : 34. 

Hari Nadrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. 

Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 36. 

Anant Liivakar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 45. 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak ; 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29, 


Ydédav Balkrishna Updsani; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42, 
Hindu 


Hindu 


Hindu 


Laxman Baburao Hegde; (Gowd 
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May | Name.of Publication. — Where Published. Rdition. ‘Name, caste and age of Editor. . 
Manratai—concluded, ae 4 | ee 
185 | Madhukar,.. . © «| Belgaum ..  ... ‘Weekly os ose] Jandérdhan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu) 315 
i ie 7 (Séraswat Brdhman) ; 32. 4 

186 | Mahérdshtrit Vritt | Satara  ... ee es 2 oe -..| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré-|; 800 


| | ; 24, 
187 | Moda Vritt te .--| Wai (Satara) oid ae ee | Damar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 100 
| “ Brahman) ; 29. e 


1388 | Mumbai Vaibhav 44] Bombay ... ..»| Daily s ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu) 1,500 
| | Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 39, | ; 


Mumbai Vaibhav 2 a Do. ~~  - 3S oe 


140 | Mumukshu cost -»-| Poona es oe ae? 8 one .... Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar ;} 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


141 | Nasik Vritt ves «| Nasik “ee 4 wy ins ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
| Brahman) ; 24. . 


142 | Nydya Sindhu ... -+-| Ahmednagar cof DOs ses ...| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
) Brahman) ; 34. 


143 | Paisa Patti oss ---| Bombay ... ...| Monthly... ...| Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ;,Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 


144 | Pandhari Mitr’ ..._—...! Pandharpur (Shold-| Weekly _... ...| Govind Sakhérdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 


pur). _ Brahman) ; 44. 150 
145 | Prabhdt ... ... — ...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... _...| Govind Kdashinath Chandorkar, B.A.,| 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Bréhman) ; 35. 
146 | Prabodh Chandrika -+-| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly _... ...|. Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
“4 desh), Brahman) ; 44. 


147 | Pragati... ee -..| Kolhapur ... wd es eee ...| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain); age 45, 
148 | Prakdsh ... ove sos OUMEED cee * uel DD sve ... |Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 33. 
149 | Pudhari ... os | Baroda  ... ssf es ove ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak-; 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. : 
150 | Rashtramukh ... ---| Mahad (Koléba) ...| Thrice a month ...} Balkrishna Raoji Pélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 78 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
151 | Samdlochak ies -+-| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly ... ...| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 300 
Brahman) 30 
152 | Saty’ Shodhak .... ..-| Ratnagiri ... ...| Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
ee Brdhman) ; 27. 
153 | Shivaji Vijaya ... ---| Sholapur ... sod aes re ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
| (Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
154 | Sholapur Samachar wi De io a ie, wee wee] Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdémathi) ; 50... 400 


155 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ---| Bombay... at Aas ove ...,1ndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,; 5,000 
| Manager being Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
j Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
156 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. w+ ese] Monthly... ...| Mahadevy Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpd-/ 500 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 
157 | Shri Shahu + «= oe Satara =... we] Weekly ... —...) Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhddaj 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 113 
158 | Shubh Suchak .., ...|_ Do. ee oo © _«s.| Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu} § 2C0 | pit 
-, (Chitpawan Bréhman). aint 
159 | Sudhakar ... vee ---| Pen (Kolaba) od. oe bas ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 af 
wan Brahman) ; 50. a 


160 | Sudharak ... ca ...| Poona ae 4: le: aa .... Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 as 


161 |Sumant ...  ... --| Kardd (Satara) ...) Do, w+» wee] Mahd&dev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 100 : Ve 
‘shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- ai 
vant, Kolhapure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- i 


: man ; 35. | 
162 | Vande Mataram ... .--| Poona ia ie Bik pis ..-| Hari Raghunath U Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1,400 
aN Ar - pdwan Brahman) ; 32. | . 
163 } Vichéri_... vin -..| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...} Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim :;} About We 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 aii 
164 | Vijayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhapur ... ool Weekly ave ce ican rea a 
165 | Vinod ..... —s wee «= oe | Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Datt&traya Ramchandra Kulkarni : nee 


166 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...|Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... _ ...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Na&dkarni...  ...). +: 700 
. | (2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 

: : Saraswat Bradhman). 

167°) 'Vrittasér... nee «| Wai (Satéra) -»-| Weekly ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 


; pawan Brahman) ; 40. a j i) 
168 | Vyaépari ... + = | Poona ws Sw] Do, = ws .| Nana DAdAji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 500 a 
, man) ; 42. | : a 
169 | Warkari ... |. ...| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly _...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 300 yo 
pur). Brahman); 35. | teil 


SANSKRIT. 


Sunrit Vadini . (Bombay ...  ...! Weekly... ...| Appa Sharma Réshivadekar. es 


ae AS) es ee, 
a? Va ee De ed. 


————__———_ 
| : o | / 
2 al «anf Lekhraj Tilokohiand’; Hindu (Amil); 45. ... i g 
har w. se] Khénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 
oi Coa Chelérdam ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ;| 550 
: lee x e : ay ae s | | 
‘Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ......| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh! 1,200 
Age: 3 ae Se Ee ils f Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. | 
177 |GuruGhantél Punch ...| Do. .... ..| Do, ... «| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali) 500 
| <a Muhammadan ; 50. 
--«-:98 | Habib-ol-Akhbir ... ...| Do. .. «| Do. ss. ~~ ws] Munshi Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig;| 1,000 
ay a of Canpore ; 40, 
oe. 0 Pea Ae dl Do ceed, Dew ace a sacics ) : 
i 180 | Mufid-e- “cuiy yeah -TBOs, coc, uo] “DOs. ove. sve] Egml Mahmood Hossain. ‘a 
181 | Liberal ...  ... «| Do. ss  sa{ Do. «ss «| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi) 500 
Agee : Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 
Bate . 182] Shamsheri-Hind... ...| Do.  . «| Do. ss] Dawood Ali; Muhammadan; 86 ... ...| ow 
| 188 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér val Do. aves aes] Daily .s,,—=Ss ws] Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
ay : Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 800 
¥ | 184 |Urdu Daily _.... oon ae as sult aoe nae -»-| Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad; Khoja;; 1,000 
: : 88. 
ae Gugara‘rr anp Hino1. | ) | E) 
3 185 | Jain vs ass wee] Bombay... ~ ...| Weekly ... ...| Bhdgubhéi Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hindu| 2,600 
| (Shawak Bania) ; 37. , 
rec SS io. 8: A Monthly .. °../ Sita PresddJain od 1,000 
Mara’tHI AND Ka’NAREBE . 
| 
187 { Chandrika... .. sso] Bagalkot (Bijépur) .| Weekly... ...f Bando’ Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Dechasth| ~ 145 
ae | | Brahman) ; 35. 
pe, . _, Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are . 
eee. printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the: 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that [adopted in the Official Spelling. 
List, of the. Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or a) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent if left out, and the short a ( = u imegun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has. 


heen strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodayo or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d , 


ees _D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
Ca eat proprictor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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1, « In ‘the incdiadicin of New India, Lord William Bentinck’s rule 


marked the first epoch, Lord Canning’s the second, 
Death of Lord Ripon. ord Ripon’s the third, and Lord Minto’s will mark 
ag Spectator (1); the fourth. The first epoch witnessed the intro- 
y; Bombay East aucti . Bnclich 42 lo tebn thi ' 
Indian (2), 17th July. uction oO Ng 18 eauca Into is coun ry 
and the opening of the gates of the public 
service to the natives. The second ushered in the Legislative Councils. The 
third saw the birth of local self-government, and the importance of the event 
was heralded by certain portents inthe sky. In the fourth the abolition of 
political castes, which in 1833 was laid down as a theoretical principle, has been 
practically achieved by the appointment of Indians on the Secretary of State’s 
advisory and the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Father of local self-government, 
Lord Ripon, did not approve of what is known as Colonial self-government for 


India. Yet the one idea not only preceded, but stands in generic relation to 


the other. Naturally, therefore, a large number of his countrymen doubt the 
value of the services rendered by him to his own country.” [In the course 
of another article of personal reminiscences the paper remarks :—*“ An 
attempt is being made in some quarters to stir up the dying embers of 
the Ibert Bill controversy. Anglo-Indians have nothing to be proud of in that 
connection, except in so far as they unwittingly taught their [Indian fellow- 
subjects the art of political agitation and organization. Surely,it does not lie 
in their mouths to protest against Indian methods of agitation which are more 
or less but echoes of their own methods. Political agitation in India has 
come to stay, call it sedition, swadesht or what else you like. And so far ag 
this agitation stops short of actual crime, it will claim the sympathy of every 
free-born Englishman. Is not the Indian justified in claiming equal oppor- 
tunities with other British citizens over the Empire of which India is an 
integral portion? ‘To use her as maid of all work for the empire, and then to 
deny her the elementary rights of citizenship, is a proposition as infamous on 
its moral side as it is inapplicable in practice.’”’ The Bombay Hast Indian 


writes :—“ The key-note of Lord Ripon’s administration had been justice 


and righteousness. He had governed India without distinction of race or 
colour. He had succeeded in winning for British rule in India the confidence 
and loyalty of the people to a degree rarely, if ever, reached before, and, we 
may safely say, even after his Viceroyalty. Before concluding we feel 
it our duty to enter a strong and emphatic protest against the tone of 
some of the Anglo-Indian papers, who have thought fit to make disparaging 
remarks against Lord Ripon’s administration in the face of what has happen- 
ed during the last four or five years in this country.” 


2. “The news of the death of the Marquis of Ripon has stirred the 
hearts of the people of India who hold in affectionate 

and enduring memory the name and fame of ‘ Ripon 

1 Pd Truly _ Pri the Righteous, the maker and benefactor of a nation 
ka (61), 14th July, Eng. of hundreds of millions. These were the words 
on in which Dadabhai Naoroji spoke of Lord Ripon at 
the great gathering in our Town Hall twenty-five years 
_ago on the eve of Lord Ripon’s retirement from the Viceroyalty. The noble 
Marquis has died full of years and of honours, and the British Empire is the 
poorer for his loss. But to no other part of the Empire will the loss be greater 
than to India, for our country never had a better friend in the ranks of British 
statesmanship. It was the great General Gordon who declared when Mr. Glad- 
stone sent Lord Ripon to our country: ‘God has blessed England and India 
in giving the Viceroyalty to Lord Ripon.’ Words such as these from one whose 
authority will be acknowledged universally were only a fitting prelude to 
a chapter in India’s and England’s annals which will be memorable as 
a noble record—if not the noblest record—of righteous ruling.......... This 
is the time when Anglo-Indian publicists could at least have refrained 


from sorry attempts to belittle the groomers of a man by whose grave 


we should stand united in regatd and esteem for the loftiness of his aims, 
the beneficence of his intentions, and the disinterestedness of his services to his 
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 eléar, that should govern British policy in India. We cannot close our tribute 
t6 out beloved Viceroy’s memary better than in Mr. Gladstone’s noble words : 


‘Lord Ripon has written his name on the hearts of the people of India’.” 
[The Andhra Patrika writes:—“ Looking back at this distance of time 


who will say that Lord Ripon’s rule has not been beneficial to India? The 


period of his Viceroyalty broad-based the Empire of the Queen on the gratitude, 
contentment and affections of the people. We wonder what the fate of the 
Empire would have been if it had not'found place for distinguished men of 
the type of Lords Canning, Ripon, Minto and Morley! Surely, you cannot 


‘always send to India men like Lord Curzon! The destinies of 300 millions 


of our countrymen are entrusted to the care and keeping of Kingland, and may 
this solemn trust be discharged. by men like the late Lord Ripon so as to 
conduce to the permanent benefit of India and the lasting glory of England.’”’} 


*3. “ The last speech Lord Ripon delivered in Bombay a few hours 
Gujardti (30), 18th before he left these shores was typical of the 
July ‘Eng PO attitude he had assumed towards the Indian people, 
a ch and their cause of progress throughout the period 
of his Viceroyalty........... In that speech he interpreted the Charter Act of 
1833 and the Proclamation in a spirit which will for ever redound to the 
glory of Lord Ripon. The nobility of his sentimentsis in noteworthy contrast 
with Lord Curzon’s narrow-minded attempt to belittle and even discredit 
those two charters of the Indian people. The trials and ordeals through 
which the country is still passing constrain us to remark that if our Viceroys 
and provincial rulers, Anglo-Indians and their organs of opinion had done 
their duty wisely and righteously—in the same spirit in which Lord Ripon 
had: endeavoured to do—lIndia. to-day would have presented a more edifying 
and a nobler spectacle than she has done. It is infinitely easy for Anglo- 
Indian writers and. speakers to perpetually misrepresent, denounce or discredit 
even constitutional movements and weaken the hands of their organisers, or 
to ridicule and oppose every attempt to treat the people in a righteous and 
generous spirit. But they never ask themselves to what extent they 
are themselves responsible for the seeds of political mischief that have 
germinated to the sorrow and regret of us aill.......... Will these self- 
sufficient critics and their patrons learn. a lesson from the history of the 
last twenty-five years ?” 


*4. “The accounts of those unparalleled demonstrations at Bombay 
| at the time of the departure of Lord Ripon may 
Raiser-e-Hind (35), 18th be still read with profit and instruction by the 

July, Eng. cols.; Pdrsi present generation, especially our beardless latter 
(38), 18th July, Eng. cols. day Anglo-Indian journalists who without personal 
: knowledge and experience have presumed to 
estimate the worth and value of Lord Ripon as a Viceroy. But we 
do not expect that either any Anglo-Indian—oficial or non-official— 
or Anglo-Indian journalist will ever have the manliness and common honesty 
to give a full, fair and unbiased critique on his Viceroyalty. We must leave 
that task to the pen of impartial History. We have not the slightest 
hesitation in saying that the verdict will be the same which was pronounced so 
well by all India 25 years ago. So long as the forces of bastard Imperialism 
last, and so long as there are unscrupulous organs to tomtom its mischievous 
cult, it would be hopeless to expect that a just estimate of the character and 
sterling worth of Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty will be formed.” [The Pédrsi 
writes :— A great and unique career came to an end last week by the 
death of the Marquis of Ripon. He passed away full of years and honours, 
and, so far as India is concerned, his name will ever be enshrined in the 
hearts of successive generations of Indians as that of the greatest and noblest 
Viceroy that ever came out to this country.......... Lord Ripon was the first 
to realise and admit that, even for Orientals,an absolute despotism was an 


impossible creed in practical politics, not the less so because the ruling nation 
| itself had to work its destiny out of a system of complex social and political 
forces.......... One cannot help asking the question whether there: would have 
been any unrest in India to-day if Lord Ripon’s policy had been faithfully 
followed and developed by his successors.......... We cannot omit. to notice 
here the ungenerous attitude still maintained by our Anglo-Indian con- 
temporaries towards Lord Ripon’s Vicerdyalty, ‘The Times of India, for 
instance, has sthe extraordinary temerity to.declare that, as a Viceroy Lord 
Ripon was a ‘ failure!’ ”’} | | 


Oo. “The Indians have lost in Lord Ripon their bast and truest 
a friend. ‘The hold which he created and retained on 
PP hate tsope ae the respect, the affections and the confidence of 
Sdn; | Dirtamén (41) ‘he Indian people was phenomenal. On the 
n) Vartaman (Al), 
12th July, Eng. cols. roll of Indian Viceroys there are such names 
as Bentinck, Canning and Mayo. ‘The barest 

mention of them still suffices to inspire the reverential gratitude and Hy 
admiration of millions in this country. But the hold which these aK 
names retain on the veneration of Indian; is nothing compared with 
that of Ripon’s name. lord Ripon has been looked upon by the edu- ae 
cated classes in this country as the greatest of Indian Viceroys. The \ es. 
twenty-five years that have elapsed since his retirement have enabled us to ( ee. 
contemplate in the mellow light of experience the profound wisdom of the ee 
statesmanship which has been identified with his name. We can now see 
more clearly than ever what have been the results of the policy of conciliation 
and trust that he initiated after the regime of brummagem Imperialism 
identified with the names of Beaconsfield and Lytton. The good results of 
the Ilbert Bill, the Local Self-Government Bill and other measures were of 
comparatively far smaller moment than what England and India alike derived 
from the advent of Lord Ripon to the Viceroyalty after the disastrous regz:me | 
of Lord Lytton. It gave the land repose, it restored confidence in British ~ ai 
justice, it saved India from slipping out of British hands, it cemented the ge 
bonds between the two countries. It did more. Even after his return to | ae 
England, it sustained the faith of the people of India in the uprightness of ee 
British rule for a period of nearly a quarter of acentury. Anglo-India will,we _ ees 
know, never forgive Lord Ripon; and nothing so easy as for them to call him moc 
a failure and a mediocrity. But the opinions of Anglo-India and Anglo-Indian |, fees 
journals do not mean the verdict of history. Lord Ripon’s benign administra- | eee 
tion was of far greater value than that of Pro-consuls called successful and yn 
known to be geniuses ; it wag at once a beacon of hope and progress for ae 
India, a pledge to her of British integrity, good faith and justice, a link | eo 
binding England and India together for all time.’ [The Sdnj Vartaman | 
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writes :—“ The news of the death of the Marquis of Ripon will be received } 
all over India with the deepest sorrow........... Lord Lytton, aftera notoriously | 
| 
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unsympathetic and repressive regime, had at last left India and the 
people heaved a sigh of relief. Not that the sting of many retrograde 
measures passed by him had abated. But the Liberal Party had a 1 
little while before come. into power, and it was fervently expected that 
under the inspiration of Mr. Gladstone all the cruel things done by 
Lord Lytton would be undone. The Indian people were not disappointed. 
Mr. Gladstone’s choice of a successor to Lord Lytton was admirable in every 
way. All the hopes entertained by India were more than realised, and 
when Lord Ripon left these shores he left the people as contented as they 
were the reverse when Lord Lytton laid down the reins of office. The death ' 
of such a man cannot but give rise to feelings of deepest sorrow amongst 
all classes of people in this country. There were many administrative 
reforms carried out during his period of office, but the oné by which he will 
be most gratefully remembered for generations to come was that by which he 
conferred upon us the franchise of local self-government. It was a great 
step to take, and there were howls of disapprobation in certain quarters in 
India as well as England for Lord Ripon’s temerity in trying to implant 
on Indian soil the democratic institutions of the West. It was a great 
measure, but far greater in its potentiality. But for that, the Reforms which 
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July, Eng. cols.; Phenix 


th : ould of never have been. 
ak suc asf a 0 should have had 
@ for whom he had done. 80 
‘the people of India will 
| emselves and of the 


ane “No iosoy i, ating: the’ last i scidioa and Leaeiae years, 
agree “an, “18th come up to the standard of national popularity like 

Lord Ripon. It is nothing to us in India'that in his 
‘ own country Lord Ripon was regarded as a mere 
ity, :s @ ‘weak and unsuccessful statesman at best. To us he was 


: the em odiment of the real beneficence' and of the best traditions. of 


, manship; and this our estimate of his: worth will now remain 
as long as his cherished memory. And this notwithstanding the fact that, 
while it was given to him only to inaugurate the modest beginnings of self. 
government in India, it has sinee fallen to the lot of at least two of his 
successors to usher in changes in the constitution of the government of the 
country which are indisputably great land-marks in the path of political 
advancement........... Lord Ripon was as lucky as he was benevolent; and 
three things stand out, in our opinion, as the reasons of his popularity. In 


the first place, his mind was liberal in the best sense of the word, and it 


was, the nation was sure, saturated with good will to the people of 
India. Secondly, the reforms he introduced were ungrudgingly and 
spontaneously given 4nd they marked the foundation of the political edu- 
cation of the country. And thirdly, he had manifestly to suffer for what he 
considered to be his duty towards the Indian people. He had to bear his 
cross, and the sight of the cross, of his pitiful martyrdom, perhaps more than 
anything’ else endeared him to an alien and befriended people. If Lord Ripon 
was the most popular Viceroy of India, he was, beyond question, a Viceroy 
who was the most hated and persecuted by his own people. They abused him 
in the press; they boycotted him in society ; they burned his effigies in public 
places ; and ‘the shameful story is admitted of a plot to kindnap and send him 
to England ina secret manner. The measure of the hatred of his own kith 
and kin may well serve as the measure of his worth to India, if we once 
recognise that such indeed is the conflict of interest between the White men 
and the Indian people that you cannot hope to-do an iota of good to the 
latter without your being regarded as having done evil to the former. All 
this makes it quite easy to understand why so phenomenal should have been 
the honour done to him when he left India, why, when three or four Viceroys 
had extension of the term of their Viceroyalty when the people did not.want 
it, Lord Ripon’was the only Viceroy for the extension of whose term of 
Viceroyalty petitions were adopted at mass meetings in- the country which 
he governed.” 


~t. “Lord Ripon’s death has occasioned poignant grief and sorrow through- 
tae out the length and breadth of the whole of India. 
Sami-Sdnj (91), 14th Fyeryone—the bigoted Anglo-Indian scribe ex-. 
cepted—feels that a great name has been added to 
history, one whose career and conduct in public life, 
if properly. appraised, entitled him to rank among the greatest of the Empire- 
builders of Britain. Lord Ripon, by his wise and righteous policy, undoubtedly 
saved, if he did not extend, the Indian Empire. It behoves the Indians now 
to rear a worthy memorial to the memory of that great pro-consul. Considering 
the other forms of memorials that already exist in the country to perpetuate 
his name, we should think that the best form the new memorial might take 
would be the erection of a statue in every capital city of the Kmpire.” 
[The Phenix writes:—“ The noble work done by Lord Ripon in India is 
cherished with love and esteem by all the sons, of the soil. His advent 
in India was timely and a God-send. His predecessor, Lord Lytton, had done 
using mischief by his reactionary policy. He had gagged the ‘native’ 
ess and foisted upon the country,a costly, wanton war. Imperialism and 
jingoism were installed in tawdry pageants, with the natural result that 
England’s p prestige sank very low in the minds and the hearts of our. country- 


(14), 14th July. 
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men—so much so that-our Nestor of selihiolsine, Mr. Dadabhai Naor ji,. scined 
with disappointment, retired into private life. It was Lord Ripon’s sympathetic 
regime which brought him back to public’ life. What. Lord Ripon 

achieved. for the sons of the soil i is still fresh in the memory of every Indian.’’} 


8. “The defeat of the Bpanih Armada i in 1588 j is marked as the event 


which began that memorable struggle in England fe. 
Indu Prakdsh (47), 12th which énded with the establishment in that. country, 
July, Eng. cols, a hundred years later, of constitutional Government ° 


under popular control. The regzme of Lord Ripon 
inaugurated an era of equal vitality and potentiality in the great Hastern 
Dependency which Providence had placed in the hands of England. The 
entire policy of Lord Ripon gave to. India’s popular party and bureaucratic 
non-progressives alike lessons of highest value. But it appears that all of 
us have forgotten to some extent the lessons of Lord Ripon’s for ever blessed 
Viceroyalty. May his death serve as a timely re-opener of our eyes! 
May it help us all to realise our errors and again restore to the Indian political 
movement its old unalloyedly beneficent character of national unity, peaceful 
constitutionalism and practical good sense.”’ 
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9. The Bombay Samdchdr expresses its deep sorrow at the mournful 
news of Lord Ripon’s death and in taking a survey 

ia of his work in-India pays a high tribute of praise to 

Paes Ranga yA on) him for inaugurating local self-government in India } . 338 
Islém (64), 13th July; 0 the lasting benefit of the country. The paper 2 oe 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (24), recounts the good measures of the late Lord ot 
12th July; Hind Vijaya Ripon and rankshim with Lord William Bentinck | a: 
(62), 14th July; *Gwa- and Lord Canning as one of the three most sympa- mes 
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Taly eo ae aa ie thetic and kind-hearted of Viceroys. [The Akhbar- re 
a. e-dsld | mags 
Mitra (1), 18th July, e-Islam eulogises the work and worth of Lord Bee 


Ripon as Viceroy, and observes that if his successors . aa 
in the Viceroyalty had but followed in his footsteps ee 
the whole Indian nation would have this day been | Lee a | 
welded intoa homogeneous body loyal to the core to the Crown of England. 
The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also makes eulogistic comments on Lord Ripon’s 
Viceroyalty and remarks that the Reform Scheme adumbrated by 
Lord Morley is but the fruit of the wise policy inaugurated by him. nl 
The Hind Vyaya writes:—It was to Lord Ripon’s bright and illustrious mi 
Viceroyalty that India owes the freedom of the press. There is no re 
Indian unfortunate enough to forget the name of the great, good and ee 
noble Viceroy. Yet his memory should be preserved in some permanent of 
shape. We are certain that the leaders of public opinion will seriously | ee 
take up this subject The Gwardts Punch also suggests that the ogee 


Eng. cols. 
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memory of Lord Ripon should be perpetuated in an appropriate manner ie 
and adds:—He was one of those few great statesmen of the Victorian | 
age, whose mission in, life was not aggrandisement of England at the | | 
sacrifice of India, but the welfare of the people of India committed to the ee 
charge of Great Britain. The Gwardt Mitra says:—His name _ will iM eee 
ever be cherished with the deepest siochion in the hearts of the Indian i 
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10. “There is a wide-spread suspicion that a small band of crazy youths 

have made it their aim of life to murder Englishmen 

The outrage in London, in high office here, and even Jndians who have the 

Praja Bandhu (89), courage to betray their wicked designs or to give li 

llth July, Eng. cols.; evidence against them or to conduct or try their ti 

Surya  Prakdsh (48), cases. How Dhingra came to imbibe these hellish i 

10th July, Eng. cols. ideas is stilla mystery. Itis possible he has been 

, infected by the personal contagion of other youths 

. who have been longer in London, or by the writings of the Indian Sociologist, 
or by the seditious speeches that were current in this country about a 

year ago. ‘The fantastic idea that such murders will pave the way for 

the national regeneration of India may possibly have influenced him. 
AMONG all the wild ideas let loose by irresponsible and thoughtless persons 
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| CO°OUF "best and dearest pti ‘as the ons 
‘Gov a iment in ‘India is ‘not'to our advantage: 
ai ng our’ people, the truth is just 
the British | oye nment t at we enjoy the how 
d'' peacs, “wi hout which material progress of any kind 
wean . We think it is high time that steps were taken to eradicate the 
x a} sh, chitory hreatens to také root in this soil. It is a matter -in 
ie 2 oe | people fl sh to co-operate heartily with the Government, and s0 
ae a Sa ‘it Ties in their ha ds, to render them whole-hearted assistance. The 
me. 4 ist’ is ahs enemy not of England alone, but of India as well. 
We a ihink p Tritt meetings ought to be held in every town of importance to 
a cia eh deep abhorrence with which all Indians look upon the crime 
of Dhingra.”” [The Surya Prakdsh writes:—‘It is the agitation of the 
Moderates and the absurd doctrine of the drain of wealth from India which 
‘has unhinged the judgments of the followers of the mischief-mongers such as 
Skyamji and others. We think it rather strange that the Poona Sarvajanik 
Sabha has come forward to declaim against the crime of Madan Lal.” | 


11. “Of the few occasions for the meeting together of Europeans and 

| Indians for the purpose of free exchange of thought 
11h Joly, banios Sant and promotion of friendly and cordial relations, the 
Eg Indian (2), 10th July. ‘At Home’ given by the Indian Association 
a | annually affords one such, and it is all the more 
Te cowardly that the dark deed should have been committed when Europeans 
are supposed to be the guests of Indians and consequently under their shelter. 
Again, the object of the outrage was an old gentleman known to be friendly 
to Indians and very much interested in Indian students. We are glad that the 
dark deed has been condemned by students as well as by other Indian residents 
in England, and that the English public do not exaggerate the significance of 
the crime by fastening its responsibility upon the whole of the Indian 
community. ” [The Bombay East Indian says :—‘‘ Now that matters have 
taken a serious and grave aspect, it is to be hoped that the authorities will 
speedily take stringent measures to cut off the canker of anarchy in Londor. 
It is a duty which they owe to themselves and to the Indian people. The 
Pak student problem. is a grave one and should be ‘solved with the greatest 
Be deliberation. If it is discovered that a great many of the students who proceed. 
. to England abuse the liberty they enjoy in that country and are imbued 
with anarchical ideas, it becomes the clear duty of the authorities to assume 
B - . the attitude of stern and relentless repression. ‘The leaders of Indian 
Pe thought and Indian progress must also support the authorities.”’] 
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12. Itis but natural that one and all should show their condemnation 

of such cowardly outrages as that by Dhingra. It is 

| : Rdjasthén (89), 10th merely as a result of such atrocious deeds that. 
tog July; Shakti (93), 10th Government have had to shackle the country with 
: oa ease aa numerous repressive laws. Some appear to entertain 
J ae . Arya Prakdsh (26) the belief that the murderer was incited to the deed 
rith July. ’ by the inflammatory writings of Shydmji Krishna- 
varma. But we think they are mistaken in this; 

for the murder does not appear to be the outcome of any political motive. 
Madan Lal seems to have perpetrated the outrage merely through per- 
sonal enmity. Even if it were a political murder, it cannot be anarchical, 
but must be the’outcome of the insulting attitude of the English towards the 
Indians and the birth of the new spirit of independence among the latter. 
This occurrence will no doubt strengthen the hands of those who are crying 
for stronger restrictions on the Indian students in England, but we think it a. 
great mistake to place restrictions on all the students for the sins of one 
foolish youth,’ Phe Shakti remarks that such outrages are a sort. 
of calamity in cases of nations like India which are seeking to raise themselves,. 
and x there can be no class or party which would support them. It deplores. 
that th poke lo-Indian | papers do not miss such opportunities to involve the 
cous tty sisi sins-of an individual. The Gujardt writes :—While 
ondémning the an we cannot approve of the great political 
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importance attached .to.it.. The World. goes. the length of. threatening 
all Indians, with expulsion }from England, It would, be no; exaggeration.to 
say that such papers. by, their.contumacious writings do more. mischief amon 
Indian. students. than, the. Indian Soctologist, Those. who. would. detest 


all Indians for the act of.one lunatic, themselves deserve to be detested. The 


Jain writes :—All India looks with sorrow and anger upon this inhuman 
murder. The fact that although during the first panic there was a slight 
outcry from the English Press, it has been given up now, must command 
our eulogy. We are constrained to say that if any individual hopes to raise 
the country by means of such atrocious crimes, his hopes are suicidal. In 
order that such crimes may not recur, parents should not fail to give their 
children lessons in loyalty from their childhood. The Arya Prakdsh also 
insists that the act is that of a single individual and that the nation as a 


. 


whole has dissociated itself from it.| : 


18. Every one is. bound to feel disgust at the circumstances under 
which the dastardly murder of Colonel Curzon- 
wo ae), ttm Wyllie was committed and to be moved with hatred 
: and indignation against those who incited Madan Lal 
to commit the cowardly deed. It is much to be regretted that a branch of 
the nefarious trade of the anarchists should have been allowed to flourish in 
the metropolis and the arch-anarchist Shyamji left free to lead astray Indian 
youths by the publication of the Indian Socwologist and by the opening of 
the “India House”. We are constrained to say that things have been 
allowed to come to such a pass owing to the extreme love of the Englishman 
for liberty of speech and action. The Extremists have directly or indirectly 
fostered the anarchical movement which has culminated in this cold-blooded 
murder. ‘The Bengalis in particular by their unjustifiable criticism of 
Government measures, by constantly preaching the boycott propaganda, by 
advocating resistance to Government and by honouring murderers as martyrs 
have incited raw youths to seek the cheap notoriety of being called patriots. 
Some of the members of the House of Commons have, by constantly question- 
ing the legality of the deportations, helped not a little to foster the spirit of 
revolt among the Indians. Lord Morley had some suspicions about the 
anarchical tendencies of Indian students in England and so he appointed a 
committee to safe-guard their interests. But Shydmji and those of his*kind 
resented this and worked Madan Lal into afury of madness against the supposed 
interference with the liberty of students and incited him to perpetrate this 
cold-blooded murder. The deed has been committed to frighten the other 
members of the committee of which Colonel Curzon-Wyllie was a member. 
Had not prompt action been taken, other persons might have fallen victims 
to the conspiracy. We hope Government will adopt stern measures to uproot 
the conspiracy though a few innocent persons might have to suffer along 
with the guilty. 


14. ‘The murder ats sign of the deep resentment and irritation felt 

y Indians not only on account of their political and 
sae ee aa disabilities, but even more on account of the 
a personal treatment. which Indians as a class receive 
from Europeans as a class. Whatis the remedy? Clearly, it lies in cutting 
off the root of the mischief and not in lopping off the branches. No. doubt 
those who resort to violence and those who egg them must be punished, all 
manifestations of disorder must be put down with a strong hand and, as 
Mr. Gokhale suggested in his recent speech at Poona, the mischievous pro- 
paganda which has filled young men’s minds with ‘wild’ ideas must be 
powerfully counteracted. But there is something even more important. 
And it is this, that the Government must go further in the spirit of the 
reforms lately sanctioned, and more than all, we repeat, the official and non- 
official Europeans should completely change their view-point in their relations 
with Indian gentlemen........... We, who now realise that in many respects 
we stand on a higher social or moral pedestal than the boastful ‘ civilised ’ 
Powers of Europe, do not recognise the superiority claimed by the Europeans 


and must, therefore, insist on equal social treatment, failing which we are. 


bound to feel aggrieved. If Kuropeans have their pride of race, we have 
con 491—5 | | 
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18 | “suéh’ will never r grow—and as Britis power i in 
it powe a set and ‘support. in 


Be aes & aay . a is . Cog a oe ; 
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Wyllie reached us, the circumstances of the case 
-, @onvinced us that the. murderer must have. per- 
8 SA OAs ieee . petrated: the: brutal deed in a fit of temporary 
‘mating ens. “Colonel GrarsonW yilie. did. not hold any position to enable him 


‘ch0 exercise any undue control over any person, and so the murder is unjusti- 


fiable even from the standpoint of'a Western anarchist, much more, therefore, 
is it so to the peace-loving Hindu who cannot but look upon a murder out of 
private grudge as an act of sheer madness. In our opinion Mr. Asquith has 
“acted in a most unstatesmanlike manner by hastily arriving at the conclusion 
and openly declaring that the deed was the outcome of a conspiracy and 
that the deported Bengalis had some ‘connection with it. The Police inquiry 
has justified our theory and has clearly proved the unwisdom of Mr. esmomaad S 
hasty utterances. ? 


*16. “The tHtreatening admonition of Sir Edward Baker is most 
inopportune, and, as the Daily News puts it, * wholly 

Comments on Sir unmeaning, regard being had to the occasion and 
Edward Baker’s speech in the present circumstances. of the provinces. The 
the Bengal Legislative howling Anglo-Indian press hails the pronouncement 


Council. as a god-send and is. chuckling with glee at the 
Mahrdtta (11), 18th threatened destruction and extermination of ‘the 
daly. so-called Nationalists, swardjists, or whatever they 


call themselves.’ Sir Edward Baker is considered 
to be a responsible ruler, but language like that we have quoted above fits 
in more with the absolute nature of a despotic ruler than with a considerate 
Governor like Sir Edward. Undoubtedly no one will fail to condemn and 
denounce deeds like the London outrage; and Sir Edward himself frankly 
admits that there has been ‘abundance of denunciation.’ But considering 
tha be quite insufficient, he advocates that ‘an active and universal 
campaign Of co-operation’ with the Government should be organised. 
To us the meaning of this ‘campaign of co-operation’ is wholly unintel- 
ligible. Neither has Sir Edward Baker pointed out the lines on which 


it is tg be conducted, nor has he been quite clear and explicit in his 


meaning. He points out to Mr. Gokhale for explanation and for fuller 
exposition of his ° campaign of co- operation. What has the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale advocated in his ‘memorable’ and ‘forcible’ speech? Nothing 
other than stern and relentless repression towards ideas of independence. 
This, as we showed in our last issue, is an absurd position; and Mr. Gokhale 
has done nothing but lowered himself in the,eyes of his countrymen: by his 
imprudent and highly mischievous pronouncement. Suppression of ideas 
has been the theme of autocrats in all countries, and history testifies. 
to the repeated failure of all such attempts. When Sir Edward declares 
that if the solution of the difficulty comes from authority in the last resort 
‘there will be no room for nice discrimination between the innocent and 
the guilty,’ he is violating the very principles of the foundation of justice. 
The fundamental principle of law is that every person shall be considered 
innocent before he is proved to be guilty. But Sir Edward Baker, inspired 
by or rather feeling exalted at the strong support of Mr. Gokhale in the 
campaign of repression, does not in the least shrink from striking at the 


‘root of justice. The impartiality of judicial administration of the British 
‘in India has been often counted upon as one of the strong pillars of British 


rule in India. But here we see the sore spectacle of a Lieut.-Governor 
of a province threatening to do away with the very principle of the British 
courts of justice in India!......... It is a relief to find that His Excellency 


the Governor of Bombay does nbdt echo the ideas of Sir Edward Baker. On 
@ recent occasion Sir George Clarke observed with regard to the London 
outrage that the eeety of Englishmen at home would neep their heads 
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gool, and ‘ En glishmen. i in India would not suffer, the incident. to alter their 
relations with: Indians.’ We. hope Sir George Clarke, keeping his. head cool, 
will not fall. for the second time.a ready prey to the cry for repression coming 


in clearer notes from the rabid Anglo- Indian Press, and will not allow. these. 


calls for repression to alter again his sympathetic relations with, the people 
of this Presidency.” ass) soi ; 


17, “There is no conflict of opinions” between: Sir Edward Baker 
: ‘and: ourselves. . We are, however, distinctly of 
Indu Prakdsh (47), 15th Opinion that for several reasons, we must regard 
duly; Eng. cols. the concluding remarks of His Honour’s speech 
: | | on the subject as a grave indiscretion indeed 
‘and by no means calculated to further the anti-anarchist campaign. His 
Honour counsels........... A head of a Government whc threatens measures 
“neither painless nor peaceful’ is not worthy of his calling, and he who 
proclaims publicly that he is about to take measures which will discard 
“nice discrimination between the innocent and the guilty’ is positively 
dangerous. It may be that rulers have oft to resort to severe measures, but 
if they are wise they do not tomtom them beforehand and if they speak of 
them they always try to soften their effect by a vindication in semi-apologetic 
language on the ground of painful necessity. It may also be that sometimes 
it is impossible to help some innocent people suffering for the sins of the guilty. 
But the ruler who does not feel sorry for it, and much more, he who proclaims 
that in his policy there is no room for discrimination between the innocent 
and the guilty’ is surely one who has the least chance of getting any per- 
manent success. The guilty are always the few, and so far the Indian 
anarchists are a mere handful and even the extreme extremists are, though 
noisy, an extremely microscopic minority. Itis the duty of Government to 
find out the guilty and punish them. Butif they avowedly adopt a policy 
of caring not if they punish the innocent, they can only inflame and set 
against “themselves the vast, the overwhelming majority of the innocent. 
Ravevues) Let Indian rulers here remember that the murders of Sir W. Curzon- 
Wyllie and Dr. Lalkika were outrages in London and not in India and that we 
Indians have reasons to blame the authorities i in England who have not so far 
shown sufficient activity in dealing effectively with those who corrupt the 
minds of youthful Indians going there.......... Another point we would urge, 
is that Government too have their duty. They want the people to co-operate. 
.sseeeee 90 long as even those who speak of the ideal of Colonial self-govern- 
ment are ridiculed or regarded as anti-British and so long’ as their protests 
against such wild measures as deportations, indiscriminate searches, etc., 
remain absolutely unheeded—so long, we ask in the name of common sense, 
what hope is there of co-operation ? Nay, we would go further and ask that 
indifferent as they are to our requests and just demands, what right have 
Government to ask us to actively | co-operate with them? He who seeks 
equity must come with clean hands.” 


18. The latest speech of Sir Edward Baker, Lieut.-Governor of 


Bengal, in the Bengal Legislative Council contains 
se nae Bo pie not a single word showing cool-headedness and im- 
Fale. partiality on his part and is certainly unworthy of 

the head of a province. It is unjustifiable for the 
people of a civilised nation to hold all the people of the -country responsible 
for the atrocious crime foolishly committed by a student belonging to it, 
and itis a matter for great satisfaction that the people of England are not 
prepared to lay the inhumanitdeed of Madan Lal atthe door of any section 
of the Indians. The speech made by Sir Edward Baker as a responsible 
ruler is a disgrace to his authority and statesmanship. There was no occasion 
for him to fly into such a rage and thereby add fuel to the fire which is at 
present kindled in the country. Sir Edward Baker ought to have known that 
the present unrest in India is the result of such reckless speeches and acts of 
the officials. He rightly says that the people should co-operate with Govern- 
ment in stamping out the present unrest. But how are the people to co-operate 
with the officials so long as the latter do nothing but hold out 
insolent threats ? The people have done and are loing much to keep their 
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r nice discrimination heterned ‘the Ascent and | the Ha he 
iF-conseqnences;:. It. istimpropet.on. the part. ofthe, rulers. 
m tei intention ofactiig unjustly.and, foolishly ; it 1s derogatory 
stige of the British rule and the statesmanship.of the English people. 
7 — y such : SeneT and. impolitic utterances that the officials have 
: ten years created disagreement between the people and 


Gor oe ani: caused unresti in the country. [The Kdl makes: similar 
remarks: and. declares that if Government take cara to encourage and 


nurture the new spirit that is appearing in the country, such outrages will 
be:a thing of the past.] 


19. Commenting on the’ Government Resolution regarding Indian 
students in Hngland, the Praja Bandhu says :— 
Comments on the Gov- “ Doubts are expressed in certain quarters that the 
ernment Resolution re grrangement contemplated by the Resolution under 
ti students in Eng- notice are likely to go to the other extreme, and it 
Praja Bandhu (39), should not be a matter for surprise if they were to 
llth July, Eng. cols.; result in more or less preventing Indian students 
Gujardti (30), 11th July. from deriving the utmost possible benefit to be 
obtained from a close touch with liberal and 
progressive institutions that abound in a freecountry like England. However, 
there is no need of prejudging it, and we can well afford to watch its 
working before forming a final opinion about it.” [The Guwjardti, while 
approving the appointment of District Committees as recommended in 
the Government Resolution, advises the London Committee to abstain 
from hampering the orowth of lawful political aspirations amongst the 
young Indian students in England. Repression in such matters, it adds, far 
from doing any good, will lead them to unlawful and violent ways of thinking, 
and hence it is of great importance that their reasonable aspirations should 
not only bé allowed to grow unchecked but carefully fostered. | 


ZO. “Although the Bureau which the Government have decided to 
Sind Gasette (19), 18th establish in London with an educational adviser at its 
July. head with the object of assisting and advising Indian 
students is originally intended for the benefit of 
the natives of this country, we hope that its scope will not be so limited 
as to entirely exclude from its advantages the members of other communities. 
There are, we should imagine, many students, notably the offspring of 
Eurasians and of Anglo-Indians, who have perhaps been born and brought. 
up in India, who stand in quite as ‘much need of assistance and advice upon 
arrival in England as the pure bred Indian and by whom such help would 
probably be received with far deeper gratitude. Many of the members of 
these communities have no relations at-home who could be of any real 
service, specially as regards the question of education, advice in respect to 
which would be of the utmost value.” : 


ao ao The Honourable Mr. Gokhale is fulfilling the functions of an 
| interpreter between the rulers and the ruled very 
Comments on the satisfactorily in Poona at present. In his recent 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s sneech at the Deccan Sabha Mr, Gokhale condemned 


= _anng on the the evils which the ideal of ‘Independence’ would 


have on the public mind, specially the youthful 

14t ei ee. on portion of it, Is it not better for the interests of 
10th July. ‘all concerned if instead of talking of ideals we 
talk more about our present condition and the 

‘means we ought to adopt to raise our people and to infuse in them a spirit 
pes robust maniiness, and to get above all what we may call egonomic indepen- 
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+i om — to’ his countrymen that while they were asking for rights 


dence by r devi loping our industries and commerce? Mr. Gokhale gave also a 
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from ‘the Government they rer’ forgetting that. dhieie: werd J 
Ft n them of * working loyally with the Government.’ Such dutis: 

harged pleasantly when a people have got rulers of the type | 
Hixcéllency Sir George Clarke who in ‘his speech before the Servants of thane 


Society distinctly assuaged the fears of the public by assuring them that the 
Government of India might be fully trusted to go on with:the reforms as © 


though the London murder had not happened:” [The Shakti, onthe other 


hand, writes:—No one with any feeling for his country can help béing | 
pained at the successive depths of degradation to which the Honourable 


Mx. Gokhale is sinking day by day. His speech at the Deccan Sabha is full of 
mischievous remarks. Ata time when the crime of one student is being 
exploited by the enemies of this country to discredit the fair name of every 
Indian student, Mr. Gokhale has added fuel to the flame by declaring that there 
are about 50 anarchists among the Indian students in England. If he was 
convinced beforehand of the probability of such terrible consequences, is it not 
much to be deplored that he took no steps to prevent their occurrence? His. 
remarks against the Extremists are positively full of wickedness. Who can 
say that these remarks are not likely to incite Government and are not 
dictated by the evil desire to ruin his successful rivals, the Extremists? It 
would be another thing if an Anglo-Indian were to accuse the Nationalist 
party of-seeking to drive out the English ; but when one of us,a man whom 
we put forward as a leader, utters such rank falsehoods and seeks to ruin his 
opponents, nothing can be more wicked. The Extremists never demand the 
withdrawal of the British rule from India; only while the Moderates seek 
to raise the country by petitioning Government, the Extremists seek the end 
by self-sacrifice and by the development of our-own powers. To suppress 
this well-known distinction and to say that the latter are -the enemies of the 
British rule, indicates nothing ste the degradation of Mr. Gokhale.| 


22. _ Under the heading “ Murder and Swardjya,”’ the Kesari writes :— 
| Since the murder of Sir W. Curzon-Wyllie, the old 
Kesayi (130), 13th July. controversy of swardjya has been revived, and Mr. 
Gokhale has taken advantage of the London outrage 
to try to stamp out for ever the very ideal from the minds of the people. 
We have. deliberately styled the attempt to throttle the idea of 
swardjya aS murder because one who suppresses a living idea is no less a 
criminal than an actual murderer. The advocates of swardjya are one and 
all being ground down by the oppressive bureaucracy. But the educated 
classes have clung to the idea of swardjya and are not willing to give it up. 
The present regime has unnerved them, as there is a danger of undesirable 
consequences cropping up if they indulge i in plain-speaking. ‘Taking advantage 
of the confusion and.unpreparedness of his opponents, the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale 
has dealt a blow to swardjya. Though his move is but tantamount to hitting 
below the belt, it is very likely to be politically successful. The moderate 
leaders are reported to be practical and they declare that Government can 
adopt only the attitude of relentless repression towards the ideas of swardjya. 
We are also of opinion that views inciting to murderous outrages should be 
put down with a strong hand. But is the idea of swardjya a murderous one ? 
Those who have their own purposes to serve and carry out their schemes under 
the patronage of Government, hold that itis so, led as they are by the nose by 
the Anglo-Indians. Where is ‘the harm in aspiring after independence ? There 
is nothing intrinsically desirable in foreign domination. We can safely have 
such an ideal when the reasons which make ‘the British Government prefer- 
able to our own rule no longer exist. Historically and logically, independ- 
ence is but the next step arising out of ordinary self-government. It is a 
true ideal, blessed by Providence. We do not think that there is anything in 
the psalm of independence which as soon as it is chanted makes the Indian 
youth desirous of resorting to violence. 


23. During the last few years self-styled patriots have been doing much harm 


to the country by creating misconception amongst 


Dnydn Prakdsh (45), the people as regards their present condition, the 
16th vuly. future of the country and the ultimate goal of ‘their 


political activities. Not content with the ‘cheap 
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the auspices of the shroth rok but his views eR given offence -to many 
a peeudo-pa riot. If these people did not approve. of his condemnation of 

the anarchical outrage in London and his advocacy of measures for preventing 
Indian n students from falling into the hands of anarchists, they should have 
eee eschewed. the meeting held at Poona for that purpose. But the Extremists 
ee attended it to please Government. They have thus placed themselves in a 

mo very ridiculous position. The Moderates have been accused of advising 
‘Government to adopt repressive measures and to deport popular leaders, 
but, in our opinion, the Extremists themselves are responsible for the evils 
they complain of. Mr. Gokhale has been accused of “murdering” the ideal 
of swardjya as propounded by Mr. Dada&bhai Naoroji. But who, pray, has 
committed this murder? The Extremists themselves have thrown overboard 
the ideal of swardjya on Colonial lines and set in its place the most pernicious 
and mischievous ideal of swardjya without British suzerainty. 


‘24, “Extremists and Revolutionaries have nothing to do with each other. 
. The Revolutionaries have formed as yet no definite 
me Bhdla (110), 11th July. party, and none of their leaders has publicly stated 
= - the principles guiding their propaganda. The Extre- 
pie , mists have never advocated active resistance, but contrariwise condemned 
it whenever necessary. itis mean to suggest indirectly to Government to root 
out the Extremists by somehow classing them along with the Revolutionaries. 
We also do not approve of political assassinations. But we do not hold that 
we should remain content only with sending petitions. There is practically 
no difference between swardjya and independence, and the Extremists avow 
that passive resistance is potent enough to gair the rights of swardjya. The 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale says that-some of the youths are maddened by the 
ideal of independence preached to them by some’of the Extremists and that 
they are led thereby to commit murderous outrages. He also thinks that 
independence can never be had by passive resistance and that the Extremist 
leaders put it in that light only to save their skins. We cannot correctly 
imagine to what an extent Government would be led astray by the remarks of 

the Honourable Mr. Gokhale during the present time of.unrest. 


25. ‘“ Those who preach the gospel of political assessination as a means 

to secure India’s independence, those who encourage 

auieratt Punch 2), and justify political murders as a stepping stone a 
India’s ‘deliverance’ from the foreign yoke, and 

those who subscribe to the doctrine of the end justifying the means, 
do not reckon with the fact that India is not yet ripe for self-govern- 
ment. Before desiring independence, we must deserve it, and to deserve 
it, we must cultivate and develop the national character ‘and intelligence. 
We are not, however, to be understood to say that we should never aspire to 
independence: Mr. Gokhale rightly remarked that no man could _be so fallen | 
as to think that there was any special merit in living under a foreign Govern- 
ment, but it was not a question of abstract theories.or of mere sentiment, it 
was a question of what was practicable under the present circumstances and 
in this connection he said that having regard to the feeble public spirit of the 
country and their endless divisions, it was to our interests to work loyally with 
the British Government for the progress of the country. We _ readily 
endorse these sound views and commend them to the kind consideration of 
lists and faddists. But we regret we cannot join with Mr. Gokhale im 
sorting a policy of stern and relentless repression, for repression always 
feats itself. The very mischief which Government. want. to remove by means 
repressio1 is, aggravated by it. It. must-be,borne in mind that a policy of: 
sion is suc sessful. only in-lopping off.the. branches. _ It never succeeds 
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ey'do, to curb the mischievous and ‘dangerous tendencies. of some’ of\ the: — 


' ; 


Extremists, they must keep pace with:the ‘growing aspirations of the people, + 
they must respect public opinion and they must adopt. a sympathetic attitude’ 


towards the people. Lord Curzon was: waa; te In. the alienation 
of the loyalty of a considerable bulk of the people, by - persistently defying 
public opinion, by explaining away the Magna Charta of India in a manner’ 
highly prejudicial to her interests, and by libelling the whole country. 
He has sown the seeds of disloyalty and discontent, and the Government of 
Lords Morley and Minto are now reaping the fruits thereof. Government 
administration and legislation ought to be elastic and as soon as Government 
feel that the united wishes of a subject people call forth reform in a particular 
direction, they must grant the same. Any delay in doing so leads to 
disaster.’ 


, *26.. Commenting on the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s speech on Hindu- 

; Muhammadan relations, the Indian Social Reformer 

Comments on the Writes:—" If we can believe that the masses among 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s the Muhammadans, any more than the masses among 
speech at Poona onHindu- Hindus, share to an appreciable extent the interest 


Muhammadan relations. felt by the educated sections of the two communities 
Indian, Social Reformer in political matters, we should not hesitate to con- 
(6), 18th July. gratulate the country on having passed an important 


stage in its evolution. There is every reason to 


hope that, though this may not be the case at the moment, such a change is 


most likely to follow in the near future, as mass education progresses and 
leads to the softening of religious fanaticism and to greater popular interest in 
secular affairs. In that hope, we welcome with Mr. Gokhale the growth of 
the political movement among our Muhammadan countrymen, though we 
regret that in matters of a social progress, which is the foundation of a sound 
polity, Indian Muhammadans are even more apathetic than their Hindu 


countrymen.’ 


27. ‘‘ Weare glad to find that the Bombay Presidency Association 
has entered an emphatic but respectful protest 
Bombay Presidency against the absurdly disproportionate and extravagant 
Association’s protest 7ré demands made by a few Moslem leaders on behalf of 
Muhammadan representa- their co-religionists in connection with the Reform 
ao oe a scheme. ‘he protest is quite opportune, for the 
11th July, Eng. cols. question of, Muhammadan representation in the 
‘ Legislative Councils at present is engaging the serious’ 
attention of the authorities. It only remains for us to associate ourselves 
with the protest, and to hope it will have due weight with the Government 
of India, inasmuch as it comes from the premier political organisation of 
Western India.” 


298. The Bhdla in its fifth article on the liberation of Italy describes the 
“ rise of the Young Italy Society and says :—Mazzini 
_Anaccount of the estab- Jgarnt at Lyons of the Carbonari revolt at Modena. 
lishment of ~ Young Jt was attempted on an assurance from the French to 
| ae! og x Mee ith July assist it. But Louis Phillipe declined to aid the 
“— ' movement, and the Austrians had an easy victory. 
Mazzini had very little respect for the Carbonari, though he was a member 


of it. He established the Young Italy Society and also conducted a journal, - 


assisted by two friends of his. The branches of “Young Italy’ were. planted 
all over the country, and the movement was a success in Northern and Central 
Italy. The authorities proclaimed it an offence to. subscribe to the journal 
conducted by Mazzini, but it was secretly sent into Italy, concealed in coal bags. 
In Italy itself, secret presses were established and hundreds of copies of the 
paper were issued. Mazzini. created an unprecedented revolution in the 
minds of the Italians by his doctrines. Summed up, they were ‘as follows :— 


“The duty of men does not end by -acquiring material pleasures but lies in 


attempting: ceaselessly to work. out the progress of humanity.” ‘But how was 
it possible to realise such an ideal, with an enslaved Italy ?....\When every 


if ‘iptriking ‘at’ the root—and if Government: sincetely desired, \as--we hope! 
the ho’ 
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“"‘Kuairieing doubt anid:that Ibaly. would be. granted independence when it boas, 
- Tiisto:reeer ivedt.. But it was.a deception pure and simple. . How could Austria 


xception to the general rule, when there was not a single instance in the 


- History: of the whole * the world wherein the rulers granted liberty ‘to the 


Taher of their own accord? It was only a scheme of Austria to unnerve 
eC and weaken the popular movement by sweet words. Italy was bound .to acquire 
fous cog appre only by the methods of self-reliance, as liberty granted as a 

| ets soon wrested away. ‘The one reason of the failure of the Carbonari 


Tue their attention to public good. Mazzini says : “ Induce young men 
to be the leaders of thé movement. You have no idea of the immense 
influence they exercise over the masses by their inspiring and noble words. Sing 
the praises of their ancestors and place before them an enchanting picture of 
future Italy.” Mazzini led Italy into union, independence and democracy. 

Mazzini held that he who sundered faith from work and thought from action, 
the moral man from the practical or political man was not religious. It 
is just possible that patriots may have to die for the sake of their principles, 

but they should not be despondent or allow themselves to be terrorised. They 
should firmly believe that by their persecution, the hearts of their followers are 
made adamantine and that by their blood is washed away the clotted selfishness 
of the world. Though their party may be lessened in numbers by their affliction, 

they will secure hundreds of silent followers for every drop of blood shed by them. 

Ideas ripen quickly when they are nourished by the blood of martyrs. But 
in order to achieve allthis, Mazzini preached the establishment of societies 
affording national education. Mazzini says in his ‘‘ Duties of Men” that no 
revolution is possible without a system of national education. Secret societies 
were establishéed-in Leghorn,.Genoa and Pidemont. Mazzini wrote a letter 
to Charles Albert to join the revolutionary movement and told him. that 
he was determined to win independence for italy with or without him. But 
Charles issued a proclamation to the effect that Mazzini should be beheaded 
the moment he set his foot in Pidemontese territory. It was impossible for 
Mazzini to live in Marseilles openly. Though hunted down from all sides, he 
aes continued his efforts to raise the standard of rebellion. In 1833, many 
a volunteers were enrolled and they were taught military drill. The Shivaji 
. of Italy, Garibaldi, was also concerned in the movement. But the general, 

4 chosen by Mazzini, wasted the monéy collected for the purpose and the 
rebellion died an early death. Any other man, so disappointed, would have 
committed suicide or retired from all political life. But Mazzini struck to his 
work undaunted. 


29. “ While condemning the outrage in London last week we hoped that 
the British public would not lose its head over it. 

Suggestion that all We have the greater reason to write so now as we 
political bodies in India learn from the report of the London Police that the 
should pass a united vote Grime was more of a personal than a political nature. 
of confidence in Sir Henry 
ness, Keir-Hardie, &c. flinch from asserting that the London Police were 


mi 14th July. the crime was more of a personal than of a political 


Midnapur and Burrah Dacoity cases. Surely if the London outrage had hap- 


perhaps deportations too.......... The Anglo-Indian Press is trying now 
to. connect cealda and liberal Englishmen like Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. Mackar- 
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Cotton, Messrs. Mackar- 7""*"": Some of the journalistic screamers did not. 
Oriental Review (18), ‘indiscreet’ because. they stated in their report that. 
nature. Hvidently it is considered indiscretion now-. 
a-days for the Police to speak out the truth independently, while it is deemed 
to be discretion if the Police concoct cases and fabricate evidence as in the. 
ed in India, we would have heard of huge conspiracies, Police searches and. 


ness and Mr. Keir-Hardie with the London outrage. Because, these people. 
| by sterling Liberalism are. fighting for the ners of their Indian. 


1", 


that they did not trust the youths of Italy and that they did not.” 
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féllow-subjects and prdtesting sigetnat the: injusties of deportations, they: must 
forsooth be charged with inciting murders!......... ‘We wonder whether: it 
would be too much to ask our Indian leaders to pasa; through the various 
ener associations they represent, 4 united vote of confidence in those kind | 
glish friends who are fighting such 9 good fight on our behalf.” 


“ou... “ Bébu Arabindo Ghose is one of those Indians who have been 
lauded to the skies. quite beyond their merits. or 
India does not want services, and we really wish he could be induced. to 
visionaries of the type of study and work in quiet and devote himself to 
Arabindo Ghose. 
Gusardti practical work instead of indulging in beautiful 
yarat. (80), 18th 
July, Eng. cols. dreams as if he were living on Saturn.......... He is 
| a victim of grandiloquent words and delusive phrases, 
beautiful and cheap visions which any boyish or undisciplined imagination 
can evolve. What India wants to-day is quiet and genuine work........... The 
country does not want Mr. Arabindo Ghose’s empty dreams and visions. 
They might captivate the imagination of immature and inexperienced youths 
or ill-educated people ; but we are sure the path of the country’s progress 
does not lie in giving unrestricted play to one’s imagination and delivering 


high-sounding addresses from the clouds.” 


81. “Few intelligent people would endorse the rathor silly observations 
| which fell from Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee, at the 
_ Surendranath Banner- (Caxton Hall meeting in London, about the Bengal 
jees luondon speech on Partition. His remarks were altogether ill-advised, 
the Bengal Partition. er ae ; 
he considering the circumstances. Undoubtedly in a 
Jam-e-Jamshed (34), : 
L7th July, Eng. cols. London meeting they might have been held harm- 
less; they cannot be deemed anything but mischiev- 
ous when read in Indian papers in Bengal. Mr. Bannerjee would have 
done a service to his country if he had refrained from repeating that threat 
about Bengal continuing in her disaffection. Language such as was employed 
by him at the meeting could be interpreted as nothing but a tocsin, calling 
the Bengalis to civil war and the perpetuation of that campaign of lawlessness 
and crime for which they have obtained so unenviable a notoriety in recent 


years.” 


32. There has existed much difference of opinion amongst Indian 
politicians as to the ideals which the people of the 
_ The ideal of complete ¢ountry should place before their minds in carrying 
pependenes Bist on public agitation. Somes are for the ideal of 
government. complete jndependence, some for that of Colenial self- 
Kal (126), 16th July. government, while there are others who would have 
: no ideal at all but would only work for the improve- 
ment of the administration, wherever that might ultimately carry us. As to 
the ideal of perfect independence, it may be observed that it is only under 
the British rule that India has been under alien.domination, for the previous 
conquerors of the country having ultimately made India their home, had 
ceased to be aliens. They had thus not to look to the interests of foreigners in 
governing the country. They had only the interests of Indians at heart. 
Those who entertain the ideal of perfect independence want such a rule 
modified according to modern requirements, and this ideal has been declared to 
be perfectly lawful by high English authorities. This ideal, which is most enno- 
bling in its nature like all other idealsis to be achieved by constitutional 
means, ‘t'o those who are only for working for the improvement of the admini- 
stration we would say that for the achievement of their object also some ideal is 
necessary as the final goal to be aimed at, and that ideal should be perfect inde- 
pendence rather than Colonial self- government. This latter ideal is indeed 
difficult to understand. The self- -government which these idealists aim at is 
‘that which is at present being enjoyed by Canada and Australia. But the 
fact seems to be overlooked that the inhabitants of these Colonies being 
mainly of British descent, the ties of love between them and England are 
‘naturally stronger than they can ever be between that country and India. 
The Colonial ideal is, therefore, practically impossible of achievement by our 
‘countrymen. Even high-minded English statesmen like Lord Morley have 
been openly. differentiating between the white and the dark races. So we are 
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why. the independence ideal alone is a condemned by 
ile of achievement. Iti ig argued that. the entertainment 

table..under the, . present . circumstances. . But 
ale h ous ng to do with practical politics, ‘The only condition 
all ‘ideals is. that, it should be , possible of .accomplishment. 
fon is pei able of fulfilment in the case a the ideal of independence, 
duc “in ow owas in times gone by completely independent, and : history 
Te BP sortierous instances’ in‘ which fallen nations have again recovered 
| th h at te loeb independence. * India’s case, moreover, is full of hope as many noble 
Ps ag England herself are ready to lend a helping. hand: to us. Finally, - if 
nae Oe he a9 th thé ideals are practically impossible of achievement, why not place before 
As eae 38 ‘our mind's eye the nobler one of the two ? 


eee eek 33. | * Lala Lajpatrai s latest pronouncement should be a warning to the 
eens Peale Moderates who believe that they have disposed of 
The Moderates should . Extremism by the severance of the latter’s connec- 
unite with Muhammadans tion with the Congress. The peril still exists, and 
Pry ed United Na- ig prowing throughout the country. The Lala’s 
Vdisin Fike (34), etter confirms the suspicion that Extremism, instead 
17th July, Eng. cols. of being a spent force, is a growing power, and the 
Moderates are daily dwindling into a hopeless miuo- 

rity. It would seem as if the day had ceme when the Moderates should 
seriously consider their position. If party and personal considerations make 
the Moderate leaders Icth to coalesce with the Extremists they would do 
well to remember that national interests dictate the formation of a strong 
United National Party by a union between themselves and the Muhammadans 


to fight Extremism.” 


34. The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette, in a rather lengthy 
article, attributes the present depressed condition of 
Appeal to Native Princes India to the excessive slaughter of cattle, especially 
to take steps against the cows in the country and remarks:—If there had 
a a of cattle im been, as in olden times, room for showing our 
 Rathideode and May; “Shatriya nature and if the present British system 
| Kdntha Gazette (80),11th Of restraining religious fanaticism were not in exist- 
July. ence, Indians woula not have hesitated to prevent 
, the slaughter of so many cattle even at the expense 
of their own lives. But the British rule has kept down our warlike propen- 
.  gities, and has cooled down our religious fervour, and thus the country is beset 
es with misfortunes while we look on helplessly. But to look on quietly any longer 
b would mean ruin to the country. We should, therefore, wake up in time and 
is take lawful steps against this slaughtier. This can be done by the native 
ba , rulers in India, petitioning the India Government and His Majesty in a body 
to put a stop to this slaughter in order to safeguard the economic condition 
of India and respect its religious susceptibilities. They should further 
-@stablish Societies for the prevention of this slaughter in all ‘places and should 
preach to the people in that behalf so that they might not sell their cattle to 
butchers. If any one comes forward. with a plea that the English officials 
carrying on the administration of the country cannot do without animal food, 
Government should dispense with them and carry on the administration with 
the aid of natives. The foreigners have norightto feed upon the flesh of Indian 
cattle. [Hlsewhere the paper publishes an appeal by one Chunilal Harichand 
Ghate of Idar tothe Native Princes of India, in which he quotes with approval 
an order of His Highness the Thakor Saheb of Idar forbidding the sale of kine 
to butchers. | 


oes at Government think that by giving Babu Mitter a mosquito 
curtain and other equally cheap comforts they are to 

Alleged hardshipe of earn the credit of having well-treated the distin- 
Aig K oe a of guished publicist in prison, they are sadly mistaken. 
Sami:8nj. (91), 14th The few things that were asked for him by his son 
July, Eng. cols. - might have been well allowed to him; and we do 
not see what the Government are to gain by refusing 


hose paltry and ae no means costly concessions. Surely there can be no 
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question of discipline in a case like this. After the somewhat laboured 
d ription | given by ‘Lord Morley of the treatment accorded to the deportees 
and the consideration shown towards therm, it might have been thought that 
Government would be more generous in their treatment of Babu Mitter.” ~~ 


*86.: “We. understand from last Sunday’s issue of the Mahrdtta 

; that the Director of Public Instruction in the Bom- 
Alleged Government bay Presidency is reported to. have introduced the 
patronage of the Jagad- Jagadvritt, a Marathi newspaper issued from the 


oritt in violation of 
ivedik oxime. office. of the. Advocate of India i in Bombay, in primary 


schools of about 200 towns in the Central Division, 
eth daly, ae and it is also said that the subscription for these 
copies is paid by Government. The Mahrdita 
further states that mémbers of certain Local Boards are requested to subscribe 
to that paper and to that request is tackled an official recommendation. This 
is no doubt a serious allegation against a high Government officer, but if true, 
it makes the position of the Director of Public Instruction far from pleasant, 
inasmuch as in that case he has gone entirely out of his way merely with 
a view to increase the circulation of a Marathi newspaper issued from the 
office of a Bombay Anglo-Indian daily. Notonly that but the Director of 
Public Instruction has in that case violated the Government Resolution of 
October last which prohibited the teachers of primary schools from taking in 
any newspaper in schools. This, therefore, is a matter well worth inquiring 
into by the Government of Sir George Clarke. We trust the inquiry will 
not be shelved, and that a satisfactory explanation will be ere long forthcoming 
from the officer concerned, with a view to removing the wrong impression 
made on the public mind owing to the above allegation.” — 


*37. “ His“Excellency the Governor made a characteristic speech.on the 
occasion of his visit to the Servants of India Society 

His Excellency’s visit at Poona......... His Excellency’s assurance that the 
to the Servants of India painful tragedy in London will not affect the relations 
Society, Poona. between the rulers and the ruled, or affect the fulfil- 


*Gujardt. (31), 18th : | 
July, Eng. cols.; Indian ment ofthe promised reforms is certainly welcome. 


Spectator (7), 17th July: It is in agreeable contrast with some of the needlessly 


Sami-Sdnj (91), 14th July, minatory and. provoking remarks of the Lieut.- | 


Eng. cols. Governor of Bengal at the last sitting of the Ben- 
gal Legislative Council.. His Excellency’s appeal 

to parents and guardians to co-operate with the Government in protecting 
students from unwholesome influences deserves general response.:...... . There 
is no doubt that the wholesome domestic discipline for which Indian 
families were distinguished has in many instances relaxed to the detriment 
of the younger generation. During the last three years we have in these 
columns dwelt on several occasions upon the importance of keeping up. the 
old traditions of Indian families in matters of discipline, and the evils of 
allowing youths of immature understanding to have anything to do with 
questionable movements.......... The future of India rests with the younger 
generation, and there is, therefore, a sacred responsibility cast upon parents 
and guardians to see that their children qualify themselves for the great 
task that lies before them by disciplining their minds and cultivating those 
solid virtues without which no nation can ever attain to any degree of pre- 
eminence........... All talk about swadeshi runs the certain risk of being set 
down as ridiculous, if not hypocritical, if it does not also include the principle 
of preserving intact all those swadeshi virtues and ideals, customs and tradi- 
tions for which this ancient country has all along been famous.” [The Indian 
Spectator writes :—" Of all the advice that His Excellency the Governor has 
-now and then given to the people of this Presidency, none is more valuable than 
that he gave at the Servants of India Society's quarters to newspaper critics 
and to leaders of public opinion. The maxim of that Society is that a man 
must study facts before he speaks, and must ‘think honestly before he acts 
devotedly........... His Excellency eulogised the aims of the Society and gave 
certain illustrations of the utility of knowledge in practical politics.......... 
His. Excellency rightly thought that the swadeshi zéal must in many cases 
be due to ignorance.” The Sami-Sdnj writes :—“ Sir George Clarke’ 8 visit to 
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to stifle the legitimate aspire Bear of Witte iy ih to Sorbie 
sand pom ni te ns 0 abieie Setlewtheb.. What Sir George Clarke, 
iglish friends and well-wishets of India, insists upon is that there 
teful “preparation and proper ‘equipment on the part of young 
aithful discharge of the duties that devolve upon them ; and 
"unreasonable i in that demand. ar fe 


6, “We challenge His Brosleey to give even one instance of the 
ish swadesht in which indiscriminate eschewing 
— an, ar dee all foreign articles was ‘preached. Even the 
staunchest Boycotter aimed his weapcn only against 
particular articles, such as British cloth, foreign sugar, &c., and not indis- 
oriminately against all foreign articles. This kind of foolish swadeshi to which, 
Lie Excellency referred, exists nowhere outside the fertile brains of His Excel- 
lency’ s hosts, the Servants of India. His Excellency gave an instance of 
the ‘so-called foolish swadeshi, viz., the boycott movement aimed against foreign 
sugar. Sir George Clarke deliberately stated that sugar was an article, the 
, fall demand of which can never be supplied by India even though Govern- 
- fwent were increasing the production by irrigation. Why then, asked His 
Excellency, should people be denied the use of foreign sugar ? Here we find 
guite a jumble of misunderstanding, inaccurate knowledge, absence of patient 
study and mature thought which His Excellency so vehemently condemned 
in others. In the first place the fact is that no one denied to any other man 
the use of any article, but the people themselves denied to themselves the use 
of foreign sugar out of partly religious and-partly economic considerations. 
In the second place, the deliberate statement which His Excellency so 
confidently made, v7z., that the full demand of sugar can never be supplied by 
India, can be easily shown to be quite groundless and misleading, and that 
too by means of official statistics and official opinion! We most humbly 
draw the attention of His Excellency to the Financial Statement of the 
Government of India, presented by the Honourable Mr. Baker on the 25th 
March 1906, in which he gave many interesting statistics about swadeshi 
sugar. From the statements made by him one can see that the Govern- 
meni of India, so recently as 1906, held the opinion that India is well 
adapted by nature for the production of sugar, and expressed surprise that 
there should be any imports at all! They further stated that if reformed and 
economical methods of cultivation, juice-extraction and refining be introduced, 
India would not only be self-supporting in respect of sugar but possibly enter 
the world’s markets as an exporter! But Government stubbornly refuse to 
help and encourage, by means of protective duties, this once prosperous 
swadesht industry in its struggle with its more aggressive and more powerful 
rival. Government can effectually help this industry by means of sufficiently 
heavy protective duties on the competing foreign article, but this the 
bureaucracy are both unable and unwilling to do. Under these circum- 
stances it is natural that the people themselves should think of extending 
this protection to their sugar-indusiry by means of a boycott movement 
aimed against its foreign competitor. To call this kind of patriotic and self- 
sacrificing resolve as an instance of. foolish swadeshi is, in our opinion, 
neither wise statesmanship nor enlightened benevolence which the bureaucracy 
4g so very fond of talking about.” 


89. By visiting the Servants of India Society at Poona His Excellency 
gs Sir George Clarke has shown his appreciation of the 
Bombay Samdchdr (69), work of the institution. The aims and objects of 
» 14th daly Akhbdr-e-. the Society require of its members loyalty to the 
” So dy 4), 18th July. Throne as well as to the people. Speaking with 
ee reference to the dictum that only those who are loyal 

| British rd can further the good of the country, His Excellency declared 
ly by loyally adhering to the aims and objects so well defined by Mr. 
“Gokh . @ 1 will the members render valuable services to the country. We have to 


thank Sir George Clatke forthese words of encouragementand praise; particularly» 
aaithe: tendency: of rolers:and ‘officials:is:to. ook :with: indiscriminate disfavour: 
upen good as well:as bad political movements. In: uttermg these: words; Sir 
George has but:done his duty. ‘It is essential that the people should be trained 
in‘ political ideas untinged' with any noxious doctrines likely to lead them 
astray. It is the duty of the leaders to give political education to the people. It 
behoves Government to support these leaders in their efforts. His Excellency 
sympathises with the swadesht movement, but regrets that it should suffer 
through the imperfect knowledge of its pioneers. We are aware of the 
mischief that has resulted fromthe activities of those.wearing the cloak of 
swadeshi. ‘Foolish’ was a mild expression which His Excellency used about: 
the activities of some wandering preachers of swadeshi and boycott. [The 
Akhbdr-e-Souddagar writes :—His Excellency entertained strong hopes that the 
English people would not lose their balance of mind even:in the midst of the 
calamity that lately befell England in the murder of Sir W. Curzon-Wyllie and 
Dr. Lalkaika. These remarks of His Excellency are typical of the coolness 
and the balance of mind so characteristic of the English. Their behaviour in 
this particular case has impressed upon us their greatness as a nation. We 
are at one with Sir George in his opinion that no good results will be achieved 
by Government in their efforts to protect the students in England 
without the co-operation of parents and guardians. The latter will now have 
to thank themselves if their sons become irreclaimable. | 


40. ‘The proclamation which the Government of Bombay has issued 
on the subject of the protection of minor girls 
The Bombay Govern- announces the intention of Government to apply the 
ment’s proclamation 7é -]aw in all cases, and District Magistrates have been 
“To Sooiat Reformer instructed to prosecute breaches of it without 
6) ahh Tul y: Jdmae- exception. We are sure that- the very fact that 
Jamshed (34), 17th July, the Government has so emphatically pronounced itself 
Eng. cols. against the practices mentioned in the proclama- 
tion will go a great way towards making them 
unpopular. The evidence collected by the Government showed that 
these customs were gradually dying out. The better mind of the people 
is against them, and it is only the apathy, which is such a charac-. 
teristic of Indian life, that has allowed them to linger. Moreover, the 
populace looks to the Sarkdr for a great many things, and when they found 
fallen women as such inheriting landed property and personal rights under 
the law, they were led to believe that the Government sanctioned the customs 
which produced them. The juridical maxim, ‘whatever the Sovereign 
permits, he commands,’ is nowhere more implicitly believed in than in India. 
Whether it be the creation of muralis or the supply of liquor, the people 
will never believe that the Government may be associated with things of which 
it disapproves. We heartily welcome the proclamation not only because of 
the effect that it is sure to have in putting down these specific evils, but also 
because it intimates to all whom it may concern that the Government takes 
a deep and practical interest in the moral well-being of the people and that it 
attaches some importance to purity of life in men and women.” [The Jdm-e- 
Jamshed writes:—"‘ The proclamation of the Bombay Government with 
regard to the Murlis and other orders re what might be called Hindu 
Vestal Virgins should not fail to be heartily endorsed by the entire Indian 
public. ithout any exaggeration it may be said that the Government of 
Sir George Clarke have won thereby for themselves the gratitude of the 
whole country and earned the blessings of the many millions of the Hindu 
community. Posterity will bless no less than the living generation the 
memory of the ruler who by this exemplary and courageous step saved 
the Hindu community from the iniamy to which it was perennially exposed 
through: superstition.’ 


41. “We welcome, with all our heart, re recent. proclamation of the 
Government of Bombay re the pernicious custom of 

*Indu Prakash (47), dedication of girls of tender age to temple gods, 
19th July, Eng. cols.; under the falsely religious designations of Muralis, 
gn ~~ oM (49), Aradhins, Devdasis and others. Though the procla- 
uly, Hing. cols. mation is not issued.a day toa soon, the people have 


con 491—8 


for | offence ea sguitas dublic: morality and. their judicial interpretation. It has 
ee ea 1. no new. legislation. . Nor was if necessary... The arm of the law as it 
es, ee at present - hasbeen found to be powerful enough to. puta stop to 


well to make the provisions of the law. public by a proclamation. 
Social reformers have also a duty to discharge in this matter. They must 
actively help:the police by bringing instances of offences under these sections 
to their notice. The police in the higher ranks cannot be expected to 
know. what happens in Hindu temples behind the scenes and those in 
the lower ranks cannot take initiative in such a delicatematter. And ceremo- 
nials like the she; may take place privately and generally take place in houses. 


co-operation by people would be quite necessary. A mission may well be 
founded for the reclamation of those castes which have been hereditarily 
following the profession of prostitutes under the guise of religion—we mean the 
Naikins and the Bhawins of Goa and the neighbourhood.” [The Swbodha 
Patrika too writes approvingly of the proclamation and expresses a hope that 
the action of Government will succeed in stamping out the evil from the 
country. | 
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42. As aresult of the representations made by Dr. Bhandarkar and 
others for the prevention of girls being dedicated as: 
eae Samdchdr (69), muralis and the stoppage of immoral practices carried 
ddgar (4) 17th July. on in temples, Government have issued a proclama- 
Agctag ae tion penalising such acts. The only question to be 
solved is one of the maintenance of the existing muralis who will now be 
released by the Mandir authorities. The suggestion of Government to the 
Hindu community was to establish houses for these unfortunate ones in 
order that they may not go overto the Christian missionaries. Itis regrettable 
that the Hindus have not yet come forward to start such homes. Even 
if the Hindus are not prepared to look after the existing muralis, 
Government ought not to back out. The Christian missionaries might 
be entrusted with the care of these girls. The lives of the muralis 
have to be improved, and the temples have to be purged of all their infamous 
and impure elements. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar is of opinion that it is at 
the instance of the managers of temples that parents give away their daughters 
as muralis. It is also of opinion that the action Government desire to take 
in bringing the evil-doers to book is of a practical nature. It adds that Gov- 
ernment have done their duty in the matter ; the social reformers and philan- 
thropists should give the finishing touch. 
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43. ‘It was more than two yearsago that the Government of India 
issued a Resolution laying down that, so far as 

Comments on the Gov- possible, only swadeshi stores should be purchased 
ernment Resolution on for Government, provided these compared favourably 
the singe tg ee with foreign manufactures in point of quality and 
Eng. pty hE Kt cen: value. A Committee was also appointed to inquire 
(48), 16th July. into the procedure hitherto prescribed for the pur- 
chase of stores for the use of Government Depart- 

ments in India and into the question of affording greater encouragement 
to local industries.......... Government have published a summary ‘of the 
conclusions arrived at by the Committee, though we should have liked to see 
the publication of the Report itself. Wehaveno doubt that the new rules 
and procedure laid down for the purchase of Government stores will greatly 
multiply swadeshi activities. But whether the multiplication will be made by 


natwe or ony endpone mre swadeshists is another question. The Government 


PPOBS | LAE haniiteces re the ‘Government of Bombay , 
this. matter.: ‘The: Bombay. Government has simply re-. 
: or) aia Linking: Penal Code. which provide. punishm ent. 


ther evil and immoral customs: The Government has, therefore, done 


The surreptitious continuance of them has to be guarded against and for that. 


Lo alaasm cary ~ of' 28 firms in India and Burma from which only 
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to the stump orator of swadesht and Boycott that only three of the 28 firms 
approved are Indian and that for the simple reason that only three were found 
capable of supplying the sort of articles Government require.” [The 
Rdshtramat writes :—The recent Resolution of Government of India on 
the purchase of stores might embody the principle of what His Excellency 
Lord Minto has been pleased to call * honest swadeshi’, but we do not think 
that it will in any substantial degree encourage indigenous manufactures in this 
country. The real swadeshi spirit insists on patronising our own manufactures, 
though of lower excellence and higher price in preference to foreign ones, but the 
Government Resolution does nothing of the kind. It looks both to the quality 
of the goods and their price, and thus though it might benefit the European 
manufacturers here, Indian manufacturers will be able to reap no benefit 
from it, Our people need not, therefore, be overjoyed at the Resolution, 
which is plainly intended to patronise Kuropean manufacturers in India. 
We hope that this Resolution will open the eyes of our people to see that 
the swadesht of Government means the encouragement not of Indian manu- 
facturers but of those belonging to the swadesh of our rulers, viz., England. 
The moral is, we should stick to our own swadeshi.| 


44, The recent Resolution issued by the Government of India laying 
down rules for the purchase of stores for Govern- 

Bombay Samachar (69), ment offices in India as far as practicable, is so just 
lith J rr , por 4 aay: that if it is strictly acted upon it could not but 
AED _ ~h ouddgar (at) result.in benefit both to Government and the people. 
16th July. ’ It will to a great extent serve to relieve Government 
of the difficulties of exchange. The system of 

purchasing stores manufactured in India for Government use was inaugurated 
by that far-sighted statesman, the late Lord Ripon. He did not remain 
satisfied with issuing the necessary orders and urging in specific terms all 
departments to make their purchases locally, but insisted upon their informing 
Government at the end of every official year about such purchases. This 
wise policy was, however, doomed tio be shelved at no distant date. For we 
find that during the succeeding Viceroyalties not only was no action taken 
upon it but Lord Curzon went the length of nullifying its effects at any cost. 
On assuming the reins of office this deplorable state of affairs arrested the 
attention of Lord Minto, and he lost no time in appointing a committee 


to investigate the whole question. The portions of the committee's report 


quoted in the present Resolution prove the importance of the subject, and we 
wish the whole of its contents had been published. Whatever, however, is 
done at this late hour is welcome as a worthy sign of the times, and we 
sincerely wish that legal effect would be given to the terms of the Resolution 
so that it may not be easily possible for local Governments and administrations 
to evade it at theirown will. [The Sdnj Vartamdn congratulates Government 
on their inaugurating such a wise and liberal! policy and trusts that as a result 
thereof a stimulus would be given to indigenous industries. The Akhbdr-e- 
Souddgar also writes appreciatively of the Resolution.| 3 


45. We are glad tolearn from the Resolution issued by the local 
Government on the proceedings of the Conference of 


Comments on the Gov-’ Co-operative Credit Societies held in Bombay in 


ernment Resolution 7@ December last that they have forwarded to the 


the Conference of Co- Government of India the proposal of Sir Vithaldas 
operative Credit Societies. 


Dnydn Prakdsh (45), Thakersy and Mr. Lalubhai Sdmaldas for the esta- 


10th July. blishment of a Central Bank to help the Co-operative 
Credit Societies. Government, however, do not. 


apparently recognise the necessity of devising any further measures for 
relieving the indebtedness of the ryots. But we are of opinion that the vast 


question of agricultural indebtedness can never be satisfactorily solved unless. 


Government come forward to render assistance to the agriculturists with a 
liberal hand. Mr. MacNicol in his essay read before the Conference has 


certain Government supplies are to be:obtained. It should be an: eye-opener 
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agricultirists fron the clutches of the money- 


ary to:save all the 
veriment should, therefore, besides guaranteeing a certain rate of 
prenwrh abe veapital of: thie Central: Bank and | advancing money to it for 
some ‘years: free of interest or’ at a nominal rate: of intérest, also grant remis- 
sions of land:revenus to the agriculturists, and induce sdvkdrs to give loans. 
to them ata low rate of interest. We feel sure that if the suggestions made 
above: are adopted, Government will lay the agricultural population of the 
Presidency under an everlasting debt of obligation. -We hope that the Gov- 
ernment of India will approve of the plan of a'Central Bank at an early date 
and that the Bombay Government will devise every means in their power to 
make it a:success and not allow it to meet the fate of a similar scheme started 
some twenty-five years ago. — 


46. Commenting on the reported fracas at the Delhi Station between a Eu- 


Comments on the re- 
orted fracas at Delhi 
etween a HKuropean 
Military Officer and the 
Princes of Wankaner and 


ropean Military Officer and the Princes of Wankaner 
and Rajkot, the Kathidwdr and Mahi Kantha Gazette 
observes :—It was indeed fortunate that the Thakor 
Saheb restrained his feelings and did not go beyond 
simply drawing out his revolver, for, otherwise, if 


Rajkot, 

Kathiéwar and Mah 
Kantha Gazette (80), llth 
July. 


something worse had happened, there would have 
been in this country and elsewhere an outcry against 
the innocent Thakor Saheb. However, we cannot. 


help saying that if the worst had happened, the 
Englishman would have:been rightly served for his unmannerly behaviour. 


AT. 


Comments on 
Englishman libel case. 

Praja Bandhu (89), 
lith July; Gajarat (74), 
10th July; Jaw (185), 
lith July; Arya Prakdsh 
(26), llth July; Shakte 
(93), 10th July; Gwardic 
(30), llth July; Gwardte 
Punch (82), llth July, 
Eng. cols. 


We need scarcely say that writings like those of the Englishman 
are the root cause of the discontent visible in the 
country. Not infrequently do these writings injure 
the susceptibilities of the Indian public and create. 
racial bitterness and animosity. The course taken by 
Lala Lajpatrai to bring such papers to their senses. 
is worthy of imitation. [The Gwjardt remarks that. 
after knowing the terrible consequences that have 
resulted from the contumacious allegations of the. 
Anglo-Indian papers, we cannot but term the conduct. 
of the Lala as tending to safeguard the public 
weal. The Jain writes:—-Justice Fletcher has 
upheld the purity of British justice by his decision. Lala Lajpatrdi is to be 
congratulated on the moral courage which he has shown in bringing down the 
arrogance of such papers. We hope they will take a lesson from this decision. 

The Arya Prakdsh declares that the decision has been received with great. 
satisfaction by the public, and has strengthened their confidence in British 
justice. The Shakti writes:—The LHnglishman was in the forefront of 
those Anglo-Indian papers who had made it their business to discredit the 
popular leaders by bringing false charges against them and thereby inciting the 
English against the natives. dustice Fletcher has given it a sound lesson. 

A wholesome check would be placed on the Madras Times and other Anglo- 
Indian journals if they were to be dealt with in this manner occasionally. 

The Gujardti writes:—The plain moral of the case is that Anglo-Indian papers. 
ought in-future to be very cautious in their writings. It also proves that. 
English Judges of the High Court do not make any difference between natives 
and Huropeans in dealing out justice. The even justice dealt out cannot but. 
produce a'very healthy impression upon the Indian public. The future of British 
rule'in India will be raised toa very high position by this equality of treatment. 
of Europeans and natives. The Gujardt: Punch writes :—“ When Government. 
enter fit to institute sedition proceedings against Indian journalists alone, 


the 
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and when the Anglo-Indian ‘papers Could by a single article’ ‘edpirdidd 1 the 
safety of any public man in India, an impression had naturally taken root in 


the people’s minds that the Anglo-Indian journalism was above the’ law aud 
that it could:'do'no wrong! This impression was false as it now appears, 


thanks to the impartiality and conscientiousness of Mr. Justice Fletcher.””] 


48. Weweldome the order issued by the Collector of Sholdpur for holding 


| “ an annual Durbar according to the recent Resolution 
‘Comments on the issued by Government, but have some suggestions to 
Sholdpur Collector’s order make with respect thereto. As the word “ Durbar” 


m pone a District jg generally applied to functions intended to make 
Reha taru: (127), 11th 9 exhibition of authority and regal splendour, we 


July. think it to be a misnomer to call by that name 
conferences of district officers and the people intend- 


ed to enable the latter to ventilate their grievances.. We would, therefore, 
suggest that some other name indicative of their nature may be given to these 


conferences. We. have also to point out that the published list of persons 
eligible for being invited to these conferences is too small for Sholapur. Each 
conference should have at least 25 representatives from the city and as many 
from the talukas. We would also suggest that the communal principle 
should not be followed in preparing such lists whichshould be based on 
qualifications alone. These conferences, however, should not be annual, but 
should be held at least three or four times a year, and it should be made 
compulsory on the district officers to hold them. The dates of the meetings 
should, however, be notified in advance. This will enable our leaders to 
send their complaints i in writing to the Collector who will be able to make 
the requisite inquiries before meeting the representatives of the people. 


49. The Bombay Hindu Union Club recently gave an entertainment 
to the Honourable Mr. Justice Chandavarkar by way 
Disapproval of Mr. of congratulating him on his temporary appointment 
Justice eee S as Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court. Now, 
Fudge gM. sical! fortunately or unfortunately for Mr. Justice Chandé- 
Fenda Punch (121), 14th Varkar, many appeals in sedition cases had come 
July. before him, and the sentences in all of these with 
the exception of one were confirmed by him.: The 
editor of the Kdshtramukh, an obscure paper scarcely four months old and 
with a circulation of not more than seventy copies, was sentenced by the 
Magistrate to the extremely severe sentence of imprisonment for one year and 
a half, and the said sentence was confirmed by Mr. Justice Chandavarkar 
whom the Hindu Union Club honoured the other day. ‘To honour those who 
dishonour the Goddess of Justice in the above manner is simply to dishonour 
her all the more. 


00. The Gwardtt Punch publishes a letter from Desdi Panachand 
Mojilal of which the following is the substance :— 
Complaint about the The new system recently introduced by Govern- 
rumoured appointment of ment of appointing Conciliators, although good in 
(K Conciliator im Matar principle, demands special care and due enquiry 
( Salar Punch (32) in their selection; otherwise, it’ will enable self- 
11th July. ’ seeking flatterers to attain their own selfish 
objects and will be productive of harassment to 
the public. It is rumoured that a certain Syed of Mataris going to be 
appointed Conciliator in that Taluka. The Syed is quite incompetent 
and illiterate and has no knowledge of accounts. Although his appointment 
is yet to be made, he is giving out to his coreligionists and other low caste 
people in the district that he will free them from their indebtedness. The 
decisions of Conciliators in order to be binding require to be accepted by 
both the parties, and the chances of such acceptance would always depend 
upon the confidence commanded by the Conciliators. The public too must 
have confidence in the integrity of these Conciliators, failing which the true 
object of their appointment would be frustrated. 
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gine pw art: which, i npose restrictions: on. them 
lew rules re ey which..no. High Contt. in India has yet seen fit to 
M ry a ‘pie pont “impose. ‘An LL.B. of Bombay can practise before 
ee rc moh an a the Bombay High. Court immediately on passing out, 
ce Sd the § AB. /and as regards: the insulting issue of yearly certifi- 


a@ a 


. Bane Sewn 20), 6th cates instead of a permanent sanad, although it is 
Sd Maes i s. Srue that the system obtains in some parts of India, 
a ee itis not, we: believe, applicable to LL-B.’s but only 
te... the Sie have, passed the District Pleadership Examination. For the 
G art of the Judicial Commissioner in Sind, which is inferior in status to a 
igh Court, to claim that evena B.A.and LL.B. is not fit to cross its 
threshold until after five years’ practice lower down, when the High Courts 
readily admit such well qualified pleaders to their sanctum, is curious indeed! - 
We. have no doubt that if matters are properly represented, the University 
will move the Government to rescind the objectionable rules.”’ 


ae 52. “We have received several complaints from Rohri to the effect that 
ae many houses have been broken into during the last 
An Alleged insecurity of fey days and ornaments and other property worth 
property at Rohri (Sind). fant’ + Hines ih d if is bs 

Sindhé (59), 10th July. &aDd0ut two OF torres ousan rupees is said to have 

been taken away by thieves. No trace of any thief 

has yet been found, and people are feeling very insecure. The present 
Ve District Superintendent of Police is spoken of as a very energetic and careful 
ae officer, and we think it will not be foo much to request him to arouse the 
Be: Rohri Police to its sense of duty.” 


A Pee 


ae 93. A correspondent writes to the Sindhi :—‘ The Court of the City 
HO. a Magistrate, Shikarpur (Sind), is nominally a morning 
Sey Be Alleged irregularities of (Court, but there is hardly a day that the Court does 
wee pane need — of not sit till 5 p.M, or even till 7 p.m. The first thing 
Sindhc (62, loth July each complainant, man or woman or child, is asked: 
ees How often have you come to Court’ and the majo- 
rity of them are addressed, ‘you badmash.’......... The settlement of com- 
aE poundable cases and even non-compoundable cases presents a farce which, to 
im 1° say the least, is deplorable. Each party is in turn threatened with conse- 
Ve quences, induced and addressed in a variety of ways. Parties are asked to 
embrace each other in Court and to paiparao. Pleaders are asked to warn their 
clients on pain of the Court’s displeasure to settle, and the whole scene, to say 
the least, is disgusting in the extreme.......... Then commences trial of cases, 
and the examination of a witness that would take 15 minutes elsewhere 
takes an hour here, because the Magistrate is absent-minded more than half 
ay i _ the time, has various other things to think and speak of during the intervals, 
ae various private and public messages to be given to peons, etc........... Almost 
fe all witnesses in the box are threatened every now and then with ‘ Hathkaries ’ 
Pa and ‘rujuyat’ for perjury. No person will willingly come tothe Court to 
ey give evidence for fear of being treated with disrespect.......... Arguments are 
ore unheeded, and time is wholly wasted. Dignity is altogether absent, and it is 
Ay high time that an enquiry was held into this state of affairs and a stop 
put to it.” 
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04.. “ Not very long ago we had occasion to complain very bitterly of 
the system'on which Jurors’ Lists for the town of 
Satisfaction that the Kardchi were hitherto prepared, whereby persons 


sea tergung “Haver hess were enlisted who were incompetent to discharge the 
8 
dropped from the Kardchi responsible functions of a Juror, but who acquired 


- unnecessarily and undeservingly a qualification to 

oy leg vay ol July. vote at Municipal elections, and by virtue of the latter 
privilege to stand even as candidates for seats on 

| the Muncipality. We are glad to observe that our remarks in this respect have 
not fallen on deaf ears, and that a large portion of the undesirables has been 
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eliminated. Yet we think, the. list is open. to, further. improvement We 


shall not .remain . content until the rules prescribing fhe qualific of 


Jurors are 80. modified as to include University esas and othere, a a andy 
apanented by us on a preyions occasion,” _ arin 
55. Mey: should. the Talpur families in Sind not receive large Tigirs 
‘and Zamindaris from Government to enable.them to 

An appeal to Govern- maintain the dignity of their position ? | Whatever 
ment to grant Jagirs to the defects of the pre-British regime, the people of 


the Talpur families of ind, both Hindus and Muhammadans, look back .to 
Sind to maintain their 


ai the past with a kindly eye, and regard the scions of 
oe Journal (20), 15th the Talpur families with feelings of sympathy and 
July. tenderness. Fallen greatness always excites sym- 


pathy in a well-ordered society and in the case of 
the Talpurs there are many things we have been hearing from childhood 
which have tended to keep alive a kindly interest in their position and well- 
being. It will bring much reproach upon Government, if the successors, say, 
of His Highness Mir Hasan Ali of Hyderabad, or of His Highness Mir Fatteh 
Ali Khan of Mirpur Khas (the grandson of the brave and illustrious Mir Sher 
Mahomed Khan) are reduced virtually to penury. The matter is well worth 
the consideration of Government in the Political Department.” 


Legislation. 


56. One M. G. Abhyankar writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh :—I having 
| complained to the First Assistant Collector, Poona, 
Suggestion for the that the Kulkarni of Surkundi, of which I am an 
amendment of section 160 Jndmdar, had been appropriating the revenue of the 
of the Criminal Procedure vyiljage, the matter was referred to the Sub-Inspector 
Code respecting attend- (¢ police, Khed, for inquiry. That officer thereupon 
ance of witnesses. : 
Dnydn Prakdsh (45), ®8ked me to attend at Khed, but asI declined to 
13th July. do so unless I was paid conveyance charges to 
that place, he issued asummons against me under 
section 160 of the Criminal Procedure Code. But when I presented myself at 
Khed according to the summons, the Police officer there instead of taking down 
my statement again sent me away to Chakan where ultimately my state- 
ment was taken down. ‘The law which thus empowers the police to compel any 
persons to attend at any place as often as they like without giving them any 
allowance inflicts great hardships specially on poor people living from hand 
to mouth who are required to forego their wages to dance attendance upon 
the police. ‘The law, therefore, requires to be amended so as to make it the 
duty of the police to conduct inquiries on the spot and to grant allowances 
to those who have to attend at other places to help in any inquiry. 


Education. 


57. The belated grant by the Supreme to the Bombay Government for 
the improvement of secondary education will be 

Imperial grant for received thankfully by the people. ‘The Government 
soonuenry phere 2 High Schools in the Presidency are run on lines 
2 i paw ah 69), that leave much to be desired. Sir George Clarke is 
13th July. of opinion that no secondary education worth the 
name is possible before primary education is well 

established. The state of primary education in this country is deplorable. The 
whole grant of Government tothe Educational Department would barely 
suffice for its claims. This situation has not driven Government to accept the 
suggestion of some who would leave the spread of secondary education to 
private enterprise and expect everything from Government in the matter 
of primary education. The Imperial grant in question is indicative of the 
desire of the Bombay Government to look after secondary education 
also. Dr. Selby has surveyed the question of secondary education in 
the Presidency and has arrived at the root of its present deplorable state. 
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The secondary school teacher is badly paid in consequence of which no.able : 
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Te "which. no. boy Coats in India. = eh seen at to 
impose. An LL.B. of Bombay can practise before 
the Bombay High Court immediately .on passing out, 
‘and as regards the insulting issue of yearly certifi- 
cates instead of a permanent sanad, although itis 
true that the system obtains in some parts of India, 
ies it is not, we: believe, applicable to LLB.’s but only 
the 2 Sake have passed. the District Pleadership Hxamination. For the 
Cont. of the Judicial Commissioner in Sind, which is inferior in status to a 
High Court, to claim that even & B.A. and LL.B. is not fit to cross its 
threshold . until after five years’ practice lower down, when the. High Courts 
readily admit such well qualified pleaders to their sanctum, is curious indeed! 
We:have no doubt that if matters are properly represented, the University 
will move the Government to rescind the objectionable rules.” 


92. “We have received several complaints from Rohri to the effect that 
many houses have been broken into during the last 
Alleged vee ak Pig few days and ornaments and other property worth 
Pe Sindhi (59) x cel 2 about two or three thousand rupees is said to have 
, y 

been taken away by thieves. No trace of any thief 
has yet been found, and people are feeling very insecure. The present 
District Superintendent of Police is spoken of as a very energetic and careful 
officer, and we think it will not be too much to request him to arouse the 
Rohri Police to its sense of duty.’’ 


93. A correspondent writes to the Sindhi :— The Court of the City 
: ae Magistrate, Shikarpur (Sind), is nominally a morning 
Alleged irregularities of Court, but there is hardly a day that the Court does 
se i —— of not sit till 5 p.m. or even till 7 p.m. The first thing 
Bead (Go, loth July each complainant, man or woman or child, is asked: 
i pee How often have you come to Court’ and the majo- 
rity of them are addressed, ‘you badmash.’......... The settlement of com- 
poundable cases and even non-compoundable cases presents a farce which, to 
say the least, is deplorable. Each party is in turn threatened with conse- 
quences, induced and addressed in a variety of ways. Parties are asked to 
embrace each other in Court and to paiparao. Pleaders are asked to warn their 
clients on pain of the Court's displeasure to settle, and the whole scene, to say 
the least, is disgusting in the extreme.......... Then commences trial of cases, 
and the examination of a witness that would take 15 minutes elsewhere 
takes an hour here, because the Magistrate is absent-minded more than half 
the time, has various other things to think and speak of during the intervals, 
various private and public messages to be given to peons, etc........... Almost 
all witnesses in the box are threatened every now and then with ‘ Hathkaries ’ 
and ‘rujuyat’ for perjury. No person will willingly come tothe Court to 
give evidence for fear of being treated with disrespect.......... Arguments are 
unheeded, and time is wholly wasted. Dignity is altogether absent, and it is 
high time that an enquiry was held into this state of affairs and a stop 
put to it.” 


54. “Not very long ago we had occasion to complain very bitterly of 
the system:on which Jurors’ Lists for the town of 
Satisfaction that the Karachi were hitherto prepared, whereby persons 


Red 2 certain NEGBA: were enlisted who were incompetent to discharge the 
drop a Sin the Karéohi responsible functions of a Juror, but who acquired 


| unnecessarily and undeservingly &@ qualification to 
ind Ju tized July, vote at Municipal elections, and by virtue of the latter 
privilege to stand even as candidates for seats on 

the Muncipality. We are glad to observe that our remarks in this respect have 
not fallen on doaf ears, and that a Jarge portion of the undesirables has been 


" » 


eli 


a 

Sera are so modified as to include University graduates and others as already 

suggested by us on & previous occasion.” s(t CY ws ttotal ore meee fre 

| 55. “Why should the Talpur families in Sind not receive large Jagirs 
“and Zamindaris from Government to enable.them to 

_ An appeal to Govern- maintain the dignity of their position? Whatever 

ment to grant Jagirs to the defects of the’ pre-British regime, the people of 


the Talpur families of gind both Hindus and Muhammadans, look back to 
Sind to maintain their 


aionit the past with a kindly eye, and regard the scions of 
eind Journal (20), 15th the Talpur families with feelings of sympathy and 
July. tenderness. Fallen greatness always excites sym- 


| pathy in a well-ordered society and in the case of 
the Talpurs there are many things we have been hearing from childhood 
which have tended to keep alive a kindly interest in their position and well- 
being. It will bring much reproach upon Government, if the successors, say, 
of His Highness Mir Hasan Ali of Hyderabad, or of His Highness Mir Fatteh 
Ali Khan of Mirpur Khas (the grandson of the brave and illustrious Mir Sher 
Mahomed Khan) are reduced virtually to penury. The matter is well worth 
the consideration of Government in the Political Department.” 


Legislation. 


56. One M. G. Abhyankar writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh :—I having 
| , complained to the First Assistant Collector, Poona, 
Suggestion for the that the Kulkarni of Surkundi, of which I am an 
amendment of section 160 Jndmdar, had been appropriating the revenue of the 
of the Criminal Procedure village, the matter was referred to the Sub-Inspector 
Code respecting attend- 0+ police, Khed, for inquiry. That officer thereupon 
ance of witnesses. 
Dnydn Prakdsh (45), ®8ked me to attend at Khed, but asI declined to 
13th July. do so unless Il was paid conveyance charges to 
that place, he issued a summons against me under 
section 160 of the Criminal Procedure Code. But when I presented myself at 
Khed according to the summons, the Police officer there instead of taking down 
my statement again sent me away to Chakan where ultimately my state- 
ment was taken down. The law which thus empowers the police to compel any 
persons to attend at any place as often as they like without giving them any 
allowance inflicts great hardships specially on poor people living from hand 
to mouth who are required to forego their wages to dance attendance upon 
the police. ‘I'he law, therefore, requires to be amended so as to make it thé 
duty of the police to conduct inquiries on the spot and to grant allowances 
to those who have to attend at other places to help in any inquiry. 


Education. 


57. The belated grant by the Supreme to the Bombay Government for 
the improvement of secondary education will be 
Imperial grant for received thankfully by the people. The Government 
rian on <- ‘2 High Schools in the Presidency are run on lines 
3 sialon @ Repro (69), that leave much to be desired. Sir George Clarke is 
13th July. of opinion that no secondary education worth the 
name is possible before primary education is well 

established. The state of primary education in this country is deplorable. The 
whole grant of Government to the Educational Department would barely 
suffice for its claims. This situation has not driven Government to accept the 
suggestion of some who would leave the spread of secondary education to 
private enterprise and expect everything from Government in the matter 
of primary education. The Imperial grant in question is indicative of the 
desire of the Bombay Government to look after secondary education 
also. Dr. Selby has surveyed the question of secondary education in 
the Presidency and has arrived at the root of its present deplorable state. 
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pinabed., Sab re think the. list’ is open. to further improvement, We 
al] not remain .content until the rules prescribing the qualifications of 


The secondary school teacher is badly paid in consequence of which no.able . 
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the beat gradudtas + “a 
vil whioh Dr. S« iby y. has ib pointed: ‘out is t rt “meagre staff ‘of m Rover, As schools 
spite of the fact thatthe stu iota are #ver,on the increase, Only those 
)Yemain unaccomn odated in other departments of‘ service 
aching ees . Their frequent transfers. from one place 
ste much of the work of the schools. We wonder if the 
¢ Educational Department can appreciate this difficulty, 
Lenin ‘should also engage the attention of Government. 
comp lained of by’ the lata, Director have to be remedied first as 
t schoola weve to serve as models to private schools, 


Railways. 


hea Pee The dissatistaction: at the inadequateness and superficiality 
Cee ‘of the inquiry is only ‘too Bs ge known, and 
Ce -£nq. Was expressed by a densely crowded meeting at the 
_ Comments on the find Town Hall in a resolution telegraphed to the Gov- 
Committee re the Hnnore ernment of Madras and the Government of India 
Railway Disaster. - demanding a public inquiry into the disaster. The 
Railway Times (17), inquiry was absolutely private, even the press being 
10th July. denied admittance. Why this should have been 
the case we are unable to see, unless it be 
that. the Railway Company were afraid of too rigid a scrutiny.......... With 
reference to the defect in the permanent way being caused maliciously 
or. intentionally, the Committee observe that this ‘had to be carefully 
considered, as feeling has been running high during the recent strike and 
there were persistent rumours that something was going to happen to the 
Madras Mail, and particularly so on the morning the accident’ did happen.’ 
: This is 2 most astounding statement, and one would like to know who were 
: the veracious individuals who made it.......... It isa falsehood pure and 
ea simple, and we say it advisedly. It is a cowardly attempt to throw the 
; blame attacoed to Railway administration on the unfortunate strikers, who 
throughout behaved in a most exemplary and inoffensive manner. That-there 
was a feeling of constant mistrust and dread in the public mind is true, for 
there were accidents occurring daily, some of which nearly resulted in 
ae disasters as serious as the Ennore one; notably the accident at Cuddapah, 
we maintain, was a most unsatisfactory one, and ask that a public and 
| thorough enquiry be held. This alone will satisfy the public who have 
Be _ the right to demand such an inquiry in a matter that concerns them most. 
a: vitally.” 


| Munierpalities. 


39. Ataspecial meeting of the Trustees of the Bombay Improvement. 
Trust convened for the purpose of considering the 

The Bombay City Im- Government Resolution regarding the development 
ig hrm Trust should of Bombay and the improvement of communi- 
epep een of Govern-.- cations, the President made some significant remarks. 
bombay Samdchdr (69), Oo the relations existing between the Trust and 
ae 12th Fuly Jdm-e-Jam. Government which only go to strengthen the popular 
ae shed (34), ‘13th Fuly. belief that the affairs of the Trust have been con- 
Be es : ducted under the dictates of Government an1 the 
views of the public flouted. Ithas been a standing complaint against the 
Trust that it has persistently neglected to abide by the rules laid down at. 
tes a its inception in regard to the housing of the poor. But as it now transpires, 
rem Government also are sharers in the blame and could not under any circum- 
ne stances be absolved from the responsibility attaching to them in this connec- 
tion. . Hyery scheme prepared for the Trust was, it seems, laid before Govern- 
ment for. formal sanction, and it appeirs to have been sanctioned by them 
‘without caring to. inquire if it accorded. with the conditions laid down for the. 
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east's work. The one-sided activities of the Trust, worked withthe full: 
opnnivance of Government, have, therefore, wrought immense mischief to the 
best i prs terests of the city. .In these circumstances.it is high time that definite. 
steps should be taken to relieve the City Trust as well asthe Government 
from the very inconvenient positions in which they have been thrust in the 
matter of the development of the city, In justice to the Corporation and 
the public it‘behoves the authorities to recast.the constitution of the City 
Trust and make it a representative body independent of Government. We 
hope the question will be taken up at an eo date both by the City Trust 
as well as the Corporation to the lasting good of the city. [The Jdm-e-Jam- 
shed in expressing similar views on the position of the Trust supports the 
arguments advanced by the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim at the meeting and 
endeavours to exculpate the Trust from the blame thrown on it.] 


60. “The house fatality at Mandvi, in Bombay, day before yesterday even- 
ing, which killed one and injured six persons, was & 
. reminder to the citizens of Baimbay of the peril that 
Comments on the recent has been the lot of the city for now nearly a decade. 
house collapse in Bombay. he Mandvi fatality prompts us to reiterate the 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (34), pn Ae tae b tte as i ih 
14th July, Eng. cols. ; emand which has been often made in these columns 
*Pdérsi (88), 18th July, 0d elsewhere during the past few years for a sys- 
Eng. cols. tematic and honest survey of the buildings of Bombay, 
with a view to weeding out dangerous structures 
which are not calculated to stand the wear and tear expected of them. Every 
year the need of such a survey is being emphasised by the hard logic of facts, 
a fearful loss of life, but still nothing is being done, and the people of 
Bombay might well ask how long this is togo on. There is not the 
least doubt that in recent years there have arisen in Bombay hundreds of 
chawls and houses which were built by enterprising speculators with the 
sole. and avowed object of re-selling them with profit. Year after year 
houses have been built in Bombay which no self-respecting Municipality, 
conscious of its responsibilities towards the public, would have permitted to 
be reared. In addition to these there are hundreds of old rickety structures. 
Of course, the Municipality tries to get at their owners; but who does not 
know the methods of the Municipal official and the antics of the average 
Municipal Inspector? ‘The rotten structures are allowed to stand, a source 
of legal and illegal revenue to the Municipality, by the Municipal underlings, 
mindless of any obligation towards the poor inmates and the public.” [The 
Parsi writes :—‘‘ Another house in the heart of the city collapsed this week 
involving two fatalities. “The terrible disaster two years ago in Dady 
Sett Agiary Lane cannot have yet been forgotten. Will the Engineering 
Department of the Municipality tell us why houses collapse in Bombay 
with such fatal uniformity at the beginning of every monsoon season? They 
have a large staff of qualified men to inspect dwelling houses. With this why 
are they not able to find out shaky buildingsere the rains setin? We beg 
to draw the Police Commissioner’s attention to this question. May we 
hope that Mr. Edwardes will, with his usual thoroughness, look into the 
matter of these disastrous house collapses ? Hither the Inspectors appointed 
at present are thoroughly incapable men or there is something else wrong.”’} 


61. ‘ We-wish very strongly to back up the protest made on behalf of 

the residents near the French and Sandhurst Bridges 

A protest against the by Mr. Janardan Gopal Mantri against a site being 
erection of atheatre near given in that quarter for a theatre to the Band- 
the _oe Bridge, mann Company or to any others by the Improve- 
Sean Deekek Tan 18th ment Trust. The locality has been a quiet and 
respectable one inhabited by gentlemen of the 

peace-loving upper classes. Its value as such would 
be enhanced by the Improvement Trust’s new layings out, and they would be 
consulting their own interests if they heeded the protest mentioned above. 
A theatre even used by Huropean companies musi mean a perpetual 
disturbance to the neighbourhood. Near a theatre, moreover, taverns, 


refreshment rooms, billiard rooms and premises for worse occupations do not 
CON 491—10 . | ; | 
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2 “THis iets 6 ote that at the feature b of the District Magis. 
/ serach veh Ye “trate: of Nasik the Jagirdér of Kothura; Mr. Barve; 
leged Police’ high ‘was’ reléased’ on bail as the case. agairist him had 
— ness; im ‘TMative to be: ‘adjourned’ to the 12th of the next: month, 
, hod is eh ‘14th We are’glad thatthe Magistrate has taken a: 
ve os. gensiblé view of the case though at this late stage. 
ei” “On the other sidé of the Deccan, however, we have 
eg altogether a different spectacle. In the Southern Mahratta Country the 
: Magistracy and’ ‘the: police are fairly going to sleep when they are’ not 
positively mischievous. In a particular well-known case in a Native State, the 
acoused’s relations and pleaders were not allowed to see him for several days 
together and he’ was moved from place-to place without justification. In the 
Kolhapur State the boys in the well-known bomb-cases were kept in the 
custody of the police for months before they were brought to trial. One of 
the accused, Damoo Joshi, wno was acquitted by the special Sessions Judge 
‘was re-arrested outside the Court compound in February last. Though this 
unfortunate man has been in the custody of the police for all these months, 
nobody has yet beén able to know what charge is preferred against him. He 
seems to have been taken from place to place in search of several quests by 
the police, but he is never brought out for his trial. It is disreputable, to say 
i the least, that ina Native State such lawlessness should be allowed to exist.” 
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63. A Kolhapur correspondent informs us that the Diwdn Mr. Sabnis 
. remains only for a very short time at Kolhapur. 
_ Alleged mismanagement Thus affairs of the State are apparently carried on 
‘se sgi in the mompper from. elsewhere. This has eeey lowered the 
tone of the administration as will be evident from 
aC 48), 6th the fact that Damoo Joshi and Nagpurkar have been 
detained in police custody for months together 
without being brought to trial. Mr. Wailinger and others are having every- 
te thing in their own way in the State. The same mismanagement which has 
i= been reigning in the Kolhapur Municipality since it was captured by Mr. 
Ba < | Jadhav is now making itself felt in the Library which has passed under the 
aS control of that gentleman. The idea of putting the administration into the 
Be hands of non-Brahmins has found practical expression in the State of Baroda 
iy also, but Maharaja Gaekwar having looked to the qualifications of those whom 
Re he has employed, there has not resulted any mismanagement in that State. 
The Maharaja of Kolhapur having not been careful in that respect, one’s being a 
non-Brahmin alone has been considered to be a passport for employment 
and advancement in that State and thus worthless and even mischievous 
blockheads have come to control its affairs. We earnestly hope that the 
Maharaja’s eyes will soon be opened to the fact that the administration of a 
State can never be well carried on by pleasure-seeking men disregardful of 
their duties. 


64... The appointment. of Administrator of the. Radhanpur State 
indicates that the Nawab has not yet recovered 
from his illness andis not ina position to look after 

Bes zeinime wot the affairs of the State. While inquiring into 
: a anpur State. the whereabouts of :the Nawab we expected the 
Ria te - Kdthidwdr & Mahi Political Agentto clear upthe mystery. The appoint- 
ae Kédntha Gazette (80), 11th ment of Mr. Koreishi followed on the heels of the 

3 Shri Saydjt Vyyaya inquiry, and thus our doubts about the Nawab are 
a 6th — ® — practically confirmed. The changes in the admini- 
stration lead us to believe that the Nawab will not 

to the State for a long time, being physically and mentally unfit to carry 
ni inistration. Mr. Chamanraiji the Diwan -has been passed over 
on account of his old age in favour of Mr. Koreishi, for which mercy the 


5 


ae 


Diwan should be thankful to Government. Now that the present Nawab has 
become unfit to administer the State, the people of Radhanpur wish. to see 
his younger brother, Prince Jaldludin Khanji, enthroned as Nawab. He has 
been for a long time in the company of Mr. Steele, the whilom adviser of the 
Chhota Udeypore State and has been travelling with him in India. [The 
Shri Saydjt Vaya writes:—The people-of Radhanpur are much grieved to 
learn about their young ruler having been declared permanently unfit to carry 
on the administration of the State. Itis very well if an administrator is 
appointed where no ruler exists for the time being; but it would be much 
better in the present case to entrust the administration to a Council composed 
of the kingly family and others in the confidence of the people or to a regent.| 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


65. “AtSholapur, the birth-day of Mr. Tilak was celebrated. Those 
| who had assembled to show their respect for the 
Celebration of Mr. worthy patriot were of opinion that he hadto go to 
Tilak’s birthday atSholé- jail because he promulgated and preached the four 
pur. famous resolutions passed by the Calcutta Congress, 
J gig 7x Ped ‘ae, and therefore in the presence of the portrait of Mr. 
“15th July. Tilak, they resolved upon following the principles of 
the four resolutions.” [The Sholapur correspondent 
of the Rdshtramat writes:—At various places in Sholapur the day was 
celebrated with due éclat. Readings from the Purans were given and impressive 
speeches made. At the celebration held at Dr. Jog’s place two of the 
gentlemen present expressed their determination to devote their lives 
“to the collection of funds for the Samarth Vidydlaya. Prayers were offered for 
the speedy release of Mr. Tilak and the meeting ended with vociferous cries of 
Ramdas Maharajki jai, Shivaji Maharajki jai and Tilak Maharajki jai.| 


66. “A public meeting of the Muhammadans of Bombay was convened 
by several ag Muhammadans last Sunday, at 
the Nawab’s Mosque, when Khansaheb Kazee 
pe ges Sl - Muhammad Ali Moorgay, the Kazee of Bombay, 
warded to His Excellency presided. ‘The meeting discussed and passed resolu- 
the Governor of Bombay tions protesting against the memorial forwarded to 
by the Anjumdn-e-Hima- His Excellency the Governor of Bombay by 
_-yet-e-Talim-e-Angrez. the Anjuman-e-Himayet-e-Talim-é-Angrezi. The 
eu Bg cgi (41), meeting passed unanimously the following resolu- 
ee tion: ‘That this meeting of the Muhammadans 
of Bombay enters a strong protest against the memorial recently sent in the 
name of the Muhammadans of Bombay.to His. Excellency the Governor, 
expresses its total dissent from the same, and declares that the views expressed 
therein are not, as alleged; the expression of the opinion of the Muhammadan 
public of Bombay. This meeting puts on record its deliberate opinion that 
the teaching of the Holy Koran should on no account be discontinued 
in the Municipal Urdu Schools, and that Gujarati also should be taught as at 
present along with Urdu in those schools.’ This resolution was proposed by 
Moulvi Muhammad Yusaf Khatkhate, M.A., and seconded by Mr. Badrudin 
Abdulla Koor.” 


Account of a Muham- 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 22nd July 1909. 


*Reported in advance. 
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Bania 23. ; 
75 | Hind Swardjya ... | Bombay ...  ...| Do. + ewe} Purshottum M. Pandit: (Hindv). -{ 1,000 i 
76 | Islim Gazette... ...| Amreli § (Baroda-| Do. oe 4 Lbr4him Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
State). Muhammadans (Memons), 1h 
77 | Jain Vijaya ve ...| Bombay ... sect DBs bee .»-| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shriméli} 1,000 i 
Bania) ; 27. 7 
1e 
78 | Kaira Times nik ooo] Nadidd (Kaira) ...} Do. eee ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; $00 | 
28. 
79 | Kaira Vartaman ... »..| Kaira ‘in or ae dee ...| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ;| 126 
56. 4 
- §80]Kaéthidwar and Mahij Sddra ou »| Do. ove »--| Motilal Chhotdl4l Vyds; Hindu (Audich 
Kantha Gazette. Toldkia Brahman) ; 45. 
81 | Kdthidwdr Samachar _...; Ahmedabad ua a eos ...| Rewdshankar Jagiiwan Dave; Hindu 


800 
600 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
82 | Khabardar oe ove] DOMDSY =... seek Os vee ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 
: Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni); 37. 
83 | Loka Mitra ove coed Os “es .-.| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
500 
800 
950 


he Spent etaas tn anastasia at 


Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 

84 | Navsdri Patrika ... ooo] Navs@ri ace ooo] Weekly .»-| Harivallabhdaés Pranvallabhdds Paérekh ; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 

85 | Navsdri Prakash ... vial as vee eco Do. eee .-.| Rustamji Jaméspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 


86 | Political Bhomiyo... «| Ahmedabad ot DO ans -«-| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 


87 | Praja Mitrs  .. «| Karachi... _...| Bi-Weekly..; _...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch| 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 


88 | Praja Pokar sie ---| Surat ae oe} Weekly _... »».| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 _—.... ‘us 


89 | Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad a Ee son ...| Hirdl4l Vardhamdén Shah (Visa Shrimélij 1,500 
Advertiser. | Bania) ; 28. 
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90 | Samalochak ae | Bombay ‘... eee| 1 ri- Monthly ...| Mamilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati 500 
Brahmin) ; 43. 
91 | Sami S4nj... ove ae ie eee ---| Daily ah ...| Pirozshah Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A. ; Parsi;} 1,600 ; 
33. 
92 | Satya Vakta or eof Do. ise -.-| Fortnightly .-.| Keshavlal Harivithaldés ; ; Hindu (Das 550 

| Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 


93 | Shakti san eee eo} Surat na --| Weekly... o Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu} 1,200 
| (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 84. 


94 | Surat Akhbar... ---| Baroda  .. 0) ne - ead -».| Phirozshth Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 po ae 
95.| Swadesh Mitra... ...| Kardchi ... —_...|_ ‘Do. w+ «| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohéna); 42 ...| 800 
96 |Vasant .. ... «|Ahmedabad —...| Monthly ... __...| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A.,| — 650 a 


LL.B.; Hindu. . | mi. 
HINDI. | ; ‘ 
97 | Bhérat... wo, «| Bombay ... «| Weekly ... — ...| Gauri shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ;; 400 
30. 
98 | Shri Dnydnsdgar Samé-| Do. .. _ ...| Fortnightly ...| Janakprasid Laboorém; Hindu (Kanya- 800 
: char. | | kubja Brahman) ; 31. ete ee 
99 | Shri Venkateshvar Samd-/ Do. ...  ...| Weekly... «.: Shir Biharill Hindu (Bajpai Bréhmin) ;) 6,200 f on 
char. : } ‘tte mit be P ee se pices 
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Belgaum Samachar 
‘Chandrakint —... 
| Chandrodayi «. 


DROIMA 20. - sae 
Dharwar Vritté ... 
. Dinbandhu oe 
Dnydn Chakshu ... 
Dnyén Sagar... 
Hindu Punch... 
Itihas Sangraha ... 
Jagadadarsh ove 
Jagad Vritt ove 


129 | _Karmanuk... cs 


Kesari éei ‘tis 


Khabardar i 


PR oe Pe 
rare fas 
De 


bh eu + 


os oe a oe : ee es os ae re, hs ee : Mee: 
ans eu 2 Crnan ag? : SR ee ee 
nda Nani : 36. 
Do. ove |e. B. Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 600 
man); 25. | 
Do. biel ann ype Manns tr; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-| : 500 
man); 42. oe | 
Da. wes =~, eee| Kishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu) 700 
a (Vaishnav Bréhman),. _ 
Do, . eee] Do. soe... Gururdo Réghavendra Mamdapur; “Hindu| 250 
| | e (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. : 
Gadag (Dhérwar)... De ss -\..{ Gaurishankar aetna’ Hindu (Kanoja! 100 
. Brdhman) ; 44. 
Thina _,.. oo) Weekly... ...| Dhondo Kashinéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 600 
: pawan Brihman) ; 26. 
Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. ses ...| Damodar Laxman Upasani ; ‘Hindu (Yajur- 500 
desh). vedi Brahman) ; 53. 
| 
Ratndgiri ... veil aa ous ...| Hari Dharmar4j Gandhi; Hindu (Vani); 400 
$1. 
Poona sis ...| Published thrice | Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;} 6,000 
month Hindu (Karhdda Bréhman) ; 32. | 
Wai (Satara) = ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 700 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 
Belgaum ......| Weekly ... _...| Hari Bhikaji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 275 
man); 44, 
Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. »» «| Gamesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 100 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 42. 
Chiplun (Ratna-| Do. sie ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
giri). Bréhman) ; 44. 
Belgaum ... ...|_ Do. .».  os-| (1) R&émchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu; 800 
: ) Shenvi; 35. 
Wii (Satara) . | Fortnightly ...| Késhindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan, 1,500 
Brahman) ; 45. 
Dharwar ... --| Weekly ... cl ee ; Shahane; Hindu (Karhdda Brah- 450 
man) ; 33. 
emabag ins. os) Dos . _..| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 1,400 
Poona oo at Ses bie .../ Waman Govind Sdépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Braéhman) ; 50. 
Kolhapur ... am: ae de ...{ Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; Hindu (Saraswat 300 
Brahman) ; 44. 
Thana a... ses} 100. ‘si ...| Krishnaji Kdshinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit-| 8,000 
pawan Brahman); 42. 
Bombay ... ose] | DO, oe ...| Dattatriya Balvant Paérasnis; Hindu} 1,000 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 40. 
Ahmednagar eet ae ie ...| KAashinéth Bahirav Limaye : Hindu (Chit- 500 
| pawan Bréhman); 55. 
Bombay... onl aes ...[F. F. Gordan & Co. 509 
Poona... ~— ae» Monthly ... ...| Krishndji Narhar Ponkshe. ne 
Pe a ee .--| Weekly ... ...|Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ;i 10,000 
: Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 26. 
Sholapur ... ...| Do. ove ...| Govind Narayan Kdkade ; Hindu (Deshasth 495 
Brdhman) ; 51. oe 
Bombay ... vet DOs ia »».| Natesh Appaii Dravid, M.A.; Hindu ,,, 
-| (Deshasth Bréhman) : 34. | 
‘Poona oe al i a ...| Hari avery Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 4,000 
Brahman) ; 
Do. jee tT ae on ...| Krishnaji bsthakar Khadilkar, B.A. ;| 20,000 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdhman) ; 36. 
Belgaum ... | Weekly. (Printed| Anant Livakar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 100 
in Modi charac- Bréhman) ; 45. 
| ters. 
Parola (East Khin- Port ghily ».| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu) 1,000 
desh), (Yajurvedi Brdhman) ; 29. 
Dhulia (West Khin-| Weekly ... ...|Ydday Bélkrishna Updsani; Hindul 600 
desh), ss (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
Kumtha (Kénara) | Do.  ... «| Laxman Baburao Hegde ; ; Hindu (Gowd 250 
| hes, .} Saraswat); 62. © 
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Name of Pablication. 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


Appa Sharma Rashivadekar. 


‘} Where Published. | . -Eiition. 
: -_ a T > 
185 | Madhailiar ies fcec'/ sas] Belgatim a. au] Weakly - a Tepnthan 3 2 sekyan Kedkarni : Bindu!’ .-818 
LSB aoa i raswat Brahman) ; Re 
186 | Mahérdshtri Vritt  ...|Satéra sss] Dow ews ~The Ree ; Hindu (Mard-|/ 800 
187 | Moda Vritt + evel Wi (Satéra) =...) ‘Do. se > eee] D&Smodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 100 
, Brahman) ; 29. } 
138 | Mumbai Vaibhav a Bombay ... ...| Daily ee ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; — 1,500 
i. Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 39. 
189 | Mumbai Vaibhav »f Do. se | Weekly... one Do. do. ...| 2,000 
140 | Mumukshu sa .--| Poona a at sia ...| Lakshuman Rdmchandra Pangarkar;} 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brdhman) ; 35. 
141 | Nésik Vritt . ...  ...|Nésik ... 1 Do. ... _ ...{ Rangndth Vishnu Kéle; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 
142 | Nyéya Sindhu ... ...| Ahmednagar _...|._ ‘Do. w+ «se| WAman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth| 300 
| Brahman) ; 34. . 
143 | Paisa Patti see »-| Bombay ... -»-| Monthly ... .».| Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (chit 1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
144 | Pandhari Mitra ... ..-| Pandharpur (Sholé-| Weekly _... ..4 Govind Sakhéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. + 150 
145 | Prabhat... ve eee! Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly... ...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. | 
146 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
147 | Pragati... ... «| Kolhépur... ...| Do. «. —«..| Bhau. Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham| 400 
Jain); age 45. 
148 | Prakdsh ... ‘es | Satara - ... at anes ses ... |RAmchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
149 | Pudhdri ... sae eect RINPOGR cas ov we? is ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak-} 1,000 
: shani Brahman) ; 32. 3 
150 | Raéshtramukh se... ---| Mahad (Koldba) ...| Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Rdoji Pdélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 75 
: hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
151 | Samdlochak ee = eee] Hubli (Dharwar) ...) Monthly ...  ...| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 300 
Brahman) 30 
152 | Saty’ Shodhak ... --.| Ratnagiri... | Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,000 
ee Brahman) ; 27. 
153 | Shivaji Vijaya... ---| Sholapur ... wt 2k kes ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. - 
154 | Sholapur Samachar e-| Do. ons eof DO, see ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (K4émathi) ; 50... 400 
(155 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ---| Bombay ... i ee ‘i ...,Lndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 
Manager being Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
156 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. aa | Monthly ... ...| Mahadey Kcshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpd-; . 500 
3 wan Bréhman) ; 40. 
157 | Shri Shéhu oe | Satara =... eo] Weekly... ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
Brahman) ; 28. ) 
158 | Shubh Suchak ..,  ...| Do. — ae oe re ...| Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). 
159 | Sudhakar ... vai .-.| Pen (Kolaba) eel DO. eis ...| Naréyan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
wan Brdhman) ; 50. 
1 ieee ws a i ee ca De ... «| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
161 | Sumant ... es ---| Karad (Satdéra) ...| Do. “si ...| Mahdédev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 100 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 
: man ; 35. 
162 | Vande Mataram ... -+-| Poona rete a ae 2. ee ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit- 1,400 
ade pawan Braihman) ; 32. 
163 | Vichaéri__... sae .»-| Karwar (Kanara) ...) Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;| About 
| Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
164 | Viiayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhapur ... ooo] Weekly eee i ieee eee 
165 | Vinod __... oe oc | Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ves 
166 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...) Bombay ...  ...) Monthly ... _...| (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... or 700 
| (2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
: Saraswat ikea. 
167 | Vrittasdér... a eee) Wai (Satdra) -»>| Weekly ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| : pawan Brdhman) ; 49. 
168 | Vydpari_... ae +e-| Poona ae oa De, ge ...| Nana Dadaéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 42. 
169 | Warkari ... + — .-| Pandharpur (Shold-) Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 300 
| pur). Brahman) ; 35. 
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» see Lekhraj Tilokehand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45... 


see Khénchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40.| 750 
Bie) oan — Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 


ase | weet WOOKIY — sve .»-| Hakim Mahomed.Abdul Hamid Farrukh! 1,200 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


és suet Oe i's ...| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 500 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


as sot: DOv ove «..| Munshi Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig;; 1,000 
of Canpore; 40, 


ses isd ae wis ..-| 4azi Mahmood Hussain. ‘ai 


. 181 | Liberal 9... | Dow © ss es] Dow = vse-~—s ws] Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi}: 500 
| | Amir Ali ; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 
G ; 182 | Shamsher-i-Hind...  ...| Do. ve eal Dov snes eee| Dawood Ali; Muhammadan; 86 0. «| ove 
: : \ a 183 Sultén-ul-Akhbér oss)’ DO. soe = ove] Daily «+  ° oee| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
ee er } ran Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 800: 
= 184 |UrduDaily ... «| Do, sv aeek. SNe we eve| Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad; Khoja;| 1,000 
| i $8. 


Guyara TI AND Hinp1. 


| 185 | Jain vs ass ae] Bombay... gs] Weekly... —...| Bhdgubhdi Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hindu| 2,600 
: (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


186 | Jain.Mitra pe De og vd Memb ABM Bea Tain on oe nse weed 1,000 


: 187 { Chandrika...  . —«se| BAgalkot (Bijapur) | Weekly .......( Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
‘eee | Brahman) ; 35. 


as : Notes.—A. ‘The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
a printed in italics, : 


g | B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the. 
“~\. \gbove lisp is printed in brackets after the name. 


PM. 


im | -» ~ -@, ‘The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that’jadopted in the Official Spelling 
ope List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or @) is the last letter of a word, - 


aos. sid 


A | . the accent is left out, and the short a (Hi = % in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has. 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as- 


” j ’ - 


ee ne in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


ee D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the- 
Wh ‘proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. _ 7 
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The Editor of No. 5 is Prof. P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi ; 42. | 
The Editor of No. 18 is Rev. Seither, S. J., German ; 45. 

The Editor of No. 22 is Prof. P, A. Wadia ; Parsi ; 35 ; 400. 

The Publisher of No. 98 is Ganesh Balvant Modak ; 44; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 42 ; 1,000. , 
The Editors of No, 44 are Rev. J . E. Abbott : Rev. R. 8S. Hume; Rev. Tukardm ; (Christians) ; 48, 28 and 55 respectively, : 
The Editor of No. 53 is F. P. Fernandes ; Go&nese ; 25 ; 1,000. 
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The Editor of No. 66 is Javerbhdéi Dadabhai Patel ; Hindu (Patidar) ; 39 ; circulation 1,000. | 
The Editor of No. 67 is Daydbhéi Ramchandra Mehta ; Hindu (Gujardti Brahman) ; 36 ; 800. 

The Editor of No, 71 is Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta ; Hindu (Dasa Shrimali Bania) ; 34 ; circulation 1,250, rf 
No. 91 occasionally publishes English articles. ’ 


The Editor of No. 179 is Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Nazim ; Muhammadan (Shia) ; 24. a 
The Editor of No. 180 is Mahomed Husein Hassomya ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. 3 'f { 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


‘fer ® The Imperial Press Conference has done one great service to the 
cause of Nationalism in India. It has once more 
The effect , the Im- brought home to our people the actual position and 
perial Press Conference on possibilities of their country as part of the British 
India. Empire. Lord Morley regrets that so little attention 
Swardy (23), lst July. was paid to India by the Conference. But His 
Lordship forgets that India has no place in the 
brotherhood of the British Empire. She is a dependency. The Colonials 
are the sons of the Empire, the Indians are the serfs of the Empire. 
Personal serfdom has been condemned as inhuman by modern civilisation. 
But slavery in a collective form, not as a domestic position, but as a political 
or economic condition, seems to be as much needed for modern Empires as it 
was for the ancient empires. The‘ dependent empire’ is as much needed for 
the ‘ self-governing empire ’ to-day as the helot and the slave were needed for 
the evolution of ancient kingdoms and civilisations. The relation is organic. 
Such is really the contention of the Temes. Such is the implication of 
Lord Morley’s clever dictum, that India is the real British Empire. 
Colonial self-government is practically self-government. It is a conceivable 
political arrangement between India and England; but only conceivable, and 
not by any means practicable. Our objection to the ideal is not based on 
theoretic but absolutely on practical grounds. The Colonial relation is 
essentially racial relation. It is inconceivable under any other condi- 
tion. Common stock, common history, common language and litera- 
ture—these are really what binds the Colonials to the ‘Mother Country.’ 
A common pride of race inspires both the parties. In the absence of this 
community of racial sentiments, Colonial relation is absolutely unthinkable. 
In view of the serious situation in which the political relations of the different 
European races stand just now, it is a very natural and legitimate desire on 
the part of British politicians to seek to secure the co-operation of the 
Colonies in organising the defences of their Kmpire. To us, of India, the 
question is, what bearings has this new development in the British Empire 
on our present and our future? There was very little talk of India at the 
Conference. But those who are really responsible for this new attempt to 
bring the United Kingdom and her self-governing Colonies into closer rela- 
tions with one another, know that mere appeal to racial sentiments will not 
enter into any costly partnership with the mother-country in the matter of 
Imperial Defence unless they are allowed to enter into an equal partnership in 
the Government and exploitation of what has been called by the Zumes ‘ the 
Dependent Empire of Great Britain’. Imperial Defence will have to be 
followed by Imperial Preference, at least in regard to India—and the open- 
ing out of all the opportunities at present enjoyed by the Britisher alone in 
the government and administration of that country to the Colonials. The 
Indian Civil Service will have gradually to be thrown open to the Colonials 
upon the same terms on which they are now open to the Britishers. This will 
be the necessary result of this drawing together of the British Isles and her 
self-governing Colonies, as partners of the Empire. Let there be no illusions 
on this point in India.” 


2. After endorsing the views expressed by Mr. Surendrandth Bannerjee 
| in England, the Oriental Review writes :— We cannot 
Mr. Surendranéth Ban- think that there is no hope about the modification 


nerjee’s views on Indian of the Partition. We have faith in the British 


ge Review (13), Democracy and we cannot conceive that it will 


21st July. continue to flout Indian opinion for ever. ‘The 

| proverb runs that one lie needs twenty others to 
make it true. The same is true of all Governments. One sin has to be 
followed by twenty others to make it good and tenable. Had it not been for the 
Partition and ‘ the settled fact,’ there would have been no cause for deportations 
and imprisonments. Some of our Anglo-Indian and English contemporaries 
affect surprise at the persistence with which distinguished Indian leaders and 


‘friends of India’ in the Commons continue to draw the attention of the. 
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yglish people to the nig ty ot ipetheniote, Thre necd not be any 
relia Ens r these represent tter mind of the nation, the conscience as 
. we fo Once Bald 0: tt 6 people. ever mach ‘ a@ sinner may try to delude his 
 g6fisciencs, ‘this is sur i eoatie him often. . Similarly, however much the 
0 UNGoto Indian Pi Lae ona the Government may affect to treat with contempt 
Roe aba hort ations ‘of independent and tightéous men to set free the deportess, they 
Sea wi Il have to listen to these righteous ‘appeals and to follow the ethical law in 
eee oO AS and. ae ‘Bannerjée did not leave off mentioning this topic in his 
: ‘Apoeabed ‘again and again calling the attention of his audiences to the 
remarkably good character borne by the deportees and to the imperative 
necessity for restoring them to light and liberty—a birth-right of every British 
gubject........... We specially commend the suggestion of Mr. Bannerjee 
for ‘holding a sitting of the Indian National Congress in England. It is the 
‘best course tobe adopted for informing British public opinion on Indian 
affairs.” : 


: 8. Commenting on Lord Morley’s defence of the deportations, the Swardj 
| writes :—“ The fact really is that the publication of 
Boycott the only Aili the secret dossiers in regard to these deportees would 
of the Bengal deportees. reveal the inner character and motives of the policy 
Swardj (28), 1st July. that rules the Government of India. It would show 
up the rank hypocrisy of the pharasaic proclamation 
that that country is governed primarily in the interests of the people them- 
selves. It would show that the menace to public peace, of which Lord Morley 
speaks so often, is not in any sense of the term a menace to public peace, but 
only a menace to the exploitation of the country and its people by a band of 
foreigners, officials, merchants, traders and capitalists. That is the 
whole truth about it. Boycott is the real offence of most of these men. They 
are staunch boycotters. Their preachings and their influence have struck 
against the foreign, and especially the British, capitalist interest in India. They 
have cut a large hole in the pockets of the Manchester cotton men. They have 
threatened India’s import trade. This is their crime. It is a crime not 
recognised by the Penal Code. They: cannot, therefore, be tried criminally. 
Executive action can alone cope with the evil which these men represent. 
‘That executive action has been taken. The reasons of it cannot be published. 
To do so would at once smash up all the moral pleas set up by pharasaical 
British politicians and publicists in support of their exploitation of the 
economic, the intellectual, and the moral resources of the Indian people. 
Passive resistance is inconvenient to the executive, but cannot be condemned 
as criminal. Crimes may be easily suppressed, but non- criminal resistance 
that derives its strength from the ‘moral determination of the people cannot be 
so easily met. Here the Government is more or less powerless. It is especially 
so in India, where the social rule is yet very strong and social punishments 
have a far more deterrent effect than those meted ut by the criminal Courts. 
The advocate of lawful passive resistance is a more dangerous person in the 
‘eye of the autocracy than the bomb-thrower. His power is in direct -ratio to 
his self-restraint and his regard for the law of the land. Lord Morley 
either does not know the facts, or if he does he dare not publish them, even 
to those to whom he is directly responsible for his charge. No bomb but boy- 
cott is the real reason of these deportations. It is a reason, however, which 
cannot be published without outraging every pretension to justice and 
liberalism of the British Administration in India.” 


*4, “The sedition-mongers in the Press and on the platform stand in 

a class by themselves, and although their transgres- 

_ Treatment of political gions are serious enough, they cannot with any show 

ea’ (38), 95th Jul of justice be included in the category of dacoits 

ae ™Y> and murderers. It is not our intention to ask 
g. CO 

that political prisoners should be kept in luxury, 

; but Government should see that the awards of the Courts are not carried out 

‘in a harsh or vindictive manner. Such a course will have the effect of unne- 

_cessarily embittering the feelings of the prisoners. Since the class of political 

b prisoners has unfortunately arisen in this country, it behoves Government to 

define ‘specifically in what ‘manner they should be treated differently from 


we 
haa) 
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ordinary criminals. In England such men are treated as first-class misde- 
meanants They are not, as is the casein India, put on the treadmill, or 
made to grind corn, or undergo that rigorous labour which is exacted from 
the ordinary felon. We think the time has come when the public and the 
Press should pray to Government to take up this question. We have been 
led to make these remarks by a story which is going the round of the Indian 
Press and which, if true, only emphasises the necessity of considering seri- 
ously the subject to which we have drawn the attention of the autho- 
rities. It is reported that Mr. Achyut Vaman Kolhatkar, B.A, LUL.B., 
editor of the Deshasewak published in Nagpur,. was tried six months ago for 
sedition and sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for two years and a half. A 
few days ago this gentleman was removed from the Nagpur jail to another 
jail in the district, and he was made to walk from the jail to the Railway |e 
Station, a distance of some miles, loaded with heavy chains, with which, it i 

is stated, he could with difficulty trudge along. It was noticed that the } 
prisoner appeared in avery bad state of health, and that his feet and legs 
appeared swollen and edematous. We trust the Government of India’s 
attention is drawn to this case and that they will do something to differen- Bh cones 
tiate between the treatment given to a dacoit or a murderer and that meted | es 

out to a political offender.”’ 1) ase 


Oo. “At last Friday’s (25th June) complimentary dinner to Shreeut \) ee 

ae Surendranath Bannerjee, Shreeyut J. M. Parikh, who ee 

a ce es injustice = #0 presided, pointed out the serious injustice that has | 
| 


, been done to Mr. Tilak by having him tried at Bom- 

ee ee bay. In ordinary circumstances, Shreejut Tilak would gee. 

have got a jury composed of a majority of his own countrymen, who knew the me | oe 

; language in which the subject-matter of the charge against him was written. i 
In the next place, he would have got a right of appeal against the verdict of i 

the Sessions Judge to the Bombay High Court. But the Government, by 

having him arrested and tried in Bombay, deprived him deliberately of these i 
advantages. If ever vindictive motives could be imputed to any executive M 

action, it could be done in this case with great show of reason and justice.” W 


6. “Our thoughts travel to that Mecca at Mandalay where Tilak is 
| interred by the order of Government. It was on the 
Reflections suggested 22nd of July 1908 when the night was dark and the ites 

by the anniversary of Mr. peopleasleep that Mr. Justice D. D. Davar deemed it nt 


Tilak’s conviction. his duty do transport Tilak with his ‘diseased mind ’ ik 
Rdshtramat (48), 22nd from the land he ‘ professed to love’ to some charm- n 
July, Eng. cols. ing villa in the Andamans for a period of six short 1} 


years. It was a mild sentence couched in terms full 
of grace which evoked the admiration of every cultured soul in Europe! 
But such is oriental ingratitude that this gentle and refined Judge plunged 
the whole of India into the abyss of grief by his very mildness and courtesy. 
No mother has mourned the loss of her sweetest babe as have the sons and he 
daughters of India for their Tilak. The rich and the poor, the learned and the : a 
unlearned, men and women all, all wept for Tilak while they cursed the Judge ie 
and the Jury. The humble workmen resolved to fast and pray asa silent 
remonstrance against the action of Government and the verdict of the Jury. 
They who fell by the fatal bullets in the riots died without a murmur, almost 
rejoicing that they sacrificed their lives im the cause of the country and their 
countrymen........... The sufferings of Tilak have done more for India than 
all the oratory of the Congress from its foundation to its dissolution at Surat. 
Man is so constituted that tragedies appeal to his nobler qualities far more 
effectually than triumphs. The sentence of Pilate, the tragedy of Calvary, the 
blood of the Martyrs are the foundations of Christendom—without these the 
cross would never have become the symbol of salvation. The acquittal of 
Tilak would have occasioned joy, softened bitterness, and retained the aid and 
‘counsel of a patriot at this time of tribulation, but his incarceration is a 
political propaganda irresistible in its operation.......... At present it is work- 
ing in countless ways, known and unknown. If Government desire that 
the forces of order should prevail over the forces of disorder, the sooner 
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Seat rena ait ‘never advocated violence, but his 
the people at any rate as resulting from Govern- 
at he. $e" } associated with the methods of anarchism: 
is his RS or" “a halos late 1% raat anarchism by robbing it of its 
\ideousness a8 it is res do if it be imagined for a ecitel that it 
jas Bwdvooated by one so idolised by the people as Tilak ?........._ The people 
iO Not a or act according to the rules faa bt logic. Denial of Leisilinanten as- 
pira = 8 creates a sense of Saapaie and distrust and works the mischief we 
ereeive at present. The path’ of truth and history is, therefore, the only 
ble path in India. No doubt Government are powerful........... It must 
not e* foment that there are no vulnerable points, which organised 
anarchism cannot detect. With such organisation it would be impossible for 
| pogend to administer India on the lines of repression. ‘The only sound policy 
. a policy of trust in the people. England must revert to the noble. policy 
sketched by Macaulay.......... What is wanted is that a serious and sincere 
effort be made to inspire the people with confidence in British policy and 
to convince them that the policy is directed towards training Indians for self- 
government.......... The sentiment that the jail is the temple of patriots is 
growing, and if it once becomes popular no police force will or can keep order. 
We are aware that it is not easy to convince Government in their present tem- 
perament that our advice is in the best interests of the rulers and the ruled. 
What seems reasonable to us is suspected by Government as the advice of 
enemies and evil-disposed persons. But this should not preclude Government 
from reflecting earnestly upon the situation without prejudice. We are con- 

vinced that Government will then realise the drift of the National drama.” 


7. In the course of a Jong and declamatory contributed article from 

a Poona the Pudhdri writes:—We are again 

a Oe: approaching the advent of another 22nd July. We 

were deluding ourselves that Government would 

restore our treasure, Mr. Tilak, to us one day or the other. But our hopes 

have turned out to be a mirage. Alas! What evil star was in the descendant 

then? Villain of astar! We spend a !ot in charities to propitiate thee. 

Wert thou not ashamed to pounce upon our heart of hearts? O God! 

Where wert thou? No! Satan was ruling the world when Tilak 

was sentenced. Many of us are fasting and observing other religious 

' vows in order that Tilak may be released. O God! Wilt thou take pity 

| on us and restore him to us? ‘The lion of men who taught us to know 

ourselves, who poured the elixir of life into the dry bones of the valley 

and who told us that we were the chosen race of God, is not with us! 

Release Tilak soon. Otherwise, we may forget our lesson and all that he 

taught may be wasted. Tilak! Do not you be anxious. The Kdl was 

started to explain the new era to the people when you were sentenced in 

1897. Now the Pudhdri has been started with the same object. The nation 

. has awakened. The Young Nationalists are being taught tne methods of 

winning over the people and of building up a nationality. Tilak! Do you 

know what a series of calamities befell us since your removal? Fifty 

thousand souls suffered excruciating pain at-your departure. They began 

to cry aloud and weep for you. But they were beaten with batons and 

some of them were deliberately shot down with vile little bullets! Soul of 

the nation! We will never forget you. We are not angry with Govern- 

ment. I1t is but a manifestation of Divine and beneficent adversary force— 

beneficent in the sense that opposition calls forth our best energy. God 

himself is testing our strength in that way. In this conflagration, nine 

jewels of Bengal, your devoted servants, Paranjpe, Kolhatkar, Pillay and 

Shiva were burnt up along with you. Tilak is always. with us. Brethren! 

Will you take-all possible steps in order to obtain. the release of Tilak? God 

‘alone cannos bear the burden of this task. Our own countrymen have 
enthusiastically to lend a helping hand. 


- 8 A few days more and if will be a year since the very soul of our 
82, i07), 1 oth political and religions: activities was carried away 
an "eae 23rd Jaly rom our midst in: the dismal darkness of night. 
MAY s Y* But the hediousness of the event was relieved by 
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the weighty and significant message Mr. Tilak left for his countrymen on 
the occasion... We should bear patiently what has befallen us as a Divine 
dispensation, but should ever keep burning the candle of nationality lighted by 
Mr, Tilak... Our grief at Mr. Tilak’s unjust deportation cannot be. described 
in words, but ‘we must signalise the mournful anniversary of the sad event 
by taking a solemn vow to introduce the boycott in our midst and by resolving 
to resort to the policy of passive resistance with a view to show our disappro- 
val of the autocratic ways of Government. [The Kdl writes:—The 22nd 
July will recall to the Indian mind the memory of a sad event and make 
them conscious of the evil which autocracy is capable of inflicting upon 4 
people. The day will also put them in mind of the depths of degradation 
to which a person intoxicated with power can descend. Oh! How our 
hearts break when we call to mind the cruel expressions used by Mr. Justice 
Davar while passing sentence on our saintly and venerable leader! It is 
also sad to think that the Privy Council should have refused to admit 
Mr. Tilak’s appeal and thus lost the only opportunity of restoring the 
lost prestige of British justice. We must now wait for justice being done 
by a higher tribunal than that of man. “But if God himself has ordained 
that his devotees should suffer in the cause of patriotism, we must abide by 
His dispensation. It is now quite clear that the star of nationality has 
arisen on our horizon, and no amount of human contrivance can prevent its 
light from reaching the people.| 


9. Lord Morley is anxiously desirous of seeing the conflict between 
Indians and Englishmen greatly allayed. The 
The: real cause of the rylers of the country have similarly expressed their 


conflict between Indians : 
and Englishmen in India. desire. Simply to exhort the English officials to be 


Gujardti (30), 18th have politely with Indians will not suflice to break 
July. down the opposition. ‘he seeds of opposition were 
sown by Englishmen when they began attacking 
the aspirations of Indians. The attitude of the English towards Lord Ripon 
when he tried to bring Indians on a par with the ruling race disillusioned the 
minds of the people of this country about the good intentions of the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy; since that time it became definitely clear that the 
interests of the Indians and their rulers were not identical. The Ilbert Bill 
kindled the fires of racial jealousy in this country and they are being con- 
tinually fanned. The Indian nation will not be deterred in its efforts to 
regenerate the country. No amount of Anglo-Indian opposition will prove. a 
check to its activities. It all depends upon the Anglo-Indians to widen or 
bridge over the gulf. The more clearly the British people and Parliament 
gauge the position, forcing the bureaucracy so as to make administrative 
reforms, the’ sooner will the gulf be bridged. 


10. It is not long since the world at large learnt of the deposition of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid. A similar report has been 
Political awakening in yeceived of the Shah of Persia. The principles of 
gS Saudi; Vij independence and equality of rights that were 
(155), 22nd July JI" hitherto characteristic of the West have taken root 
| in the Kast where the fight for these rights has 
begun. It is no wonder then that Indians should carry on constitutional 
acitation for their rights when the Turks and Persians who have lagged behind 
in education are fighting for liberty. If the British Government who helped 
the Turks and Persians in their struggles were to treat the subject races in 
India in a liberal spirit, the causes of unrest would be permanently removed 
from the land. 


41. “ Young Persia had followed the example of Young Turkey and 
deposed the Shah, who could not reconcile himself 

to popular government. What has happened 

Pie cos, Me ange in Turkey and Persia is sure to. be copied in other 


Persia. Muhammadan countries as well. It is only a 
Indian Spectator (7), question of time. In India we are not accustomed 
24th July. to associate the Muhammadan community with any 


movement in the direction of popular government. 
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ak it can gain H tach by pais govern- 

mmadans had been in a majority, the National Congress 
beén’ more clan st and wou id have achieved more than 

|. Revent events both here and i in ‘other parts of the world 


4255: 3 Tnfortunate Hind idlweke } See vsti thy present condition is. 
oo Se One “Thy wealth is lost to thee. Thou art reduced to 
ae 28 3 € exhorting Indians t, BORESEY: ‘Thieves (in the shape of foreign trade) 
$o shake off their Tethar ibs - have robbed each nook and corner of thine. Despite 
this fact thou hast not awakened from sleep. Bugs. 


and take to swadeshi an 


At h July.” 8nd mosquitoes (in the shape of foreign goods) have 
| Gujarati 80), ™ : e sucked thy blood, O my mother! And yet in 
such deep slumber as not to turn on thy side even! Though nothing of 
thee but bones and skin is left, they will not leave thee till thou art dead, so 
that thou mayst not survive to recount their misdeeds. Cast thine eyes on 
oe (Japan) the rising sun in the Hast. The night has left the earth. Why hast 
 — : ee ‘not left thy bed ? With the flag of independence in the hands and the 
- song of Bande Mdtaram on the lips, the sons of Bharat are standing firmly to 
gain (industrial) swardjya. With boycott as the weapon and the songs of thy 
victory as the drum, Hindus and Muhammadans—thy noble sons—are like 
veterans slowly marching forth. Making a battle array of arts and industries 
that will not be pierced by guns and swords, the warriors are marching forward. 
Thou wast famous as the golden land in Indrapuri. We shall either make 
Indrapuri of thee for our dwelling place or shall die and make a burning 
sround of thee. Undaunted, fearless of death for our rights we shall shake 
the earth. Hither we shall enjoy our rights or shall sacrifice our lives. 
[Notes are appended in the original for the words put in brackets above.| 


143. Under the heading “ The fight between the white and the black 
wives,’ the Guwardt publishes some verses, giving 
Verses depicting. the g dialogue between the two in the course of 
= lg ve cag sc which the white wife is represented as threaten- 
Englishmen. ing and reviding the black, while the latter 
Gujardt (74),17th July. in her turn ‘eiterates her woes and hopes and 
says:—You have enriched yourself by robbing me: 
when ever did you possess gold, diamonds and pearls? You have taken 
a them by deceit. Like a witch you had no pity, and sucked away my flesh 
| ee and blood. Now that your power is waning thou seekest to gag my mouth on 
2 all sides, but itis only God’s will that can succeed in the end. Evenin 
dying, T will kill thee. Assuming the form of Death, Iam eager to tear open 
- thy heart. Now my. husband is coming, and the merciful Lord appears 
— . anxious tosave me. At present thou art the tyrannical rider, with the reins 
- in thy hands, but consider who will have to repent in the end. I tell thee 
the Lord, our husband, is not partial. He is the King of kings. The distinc- 
tion of white and black fills thy wicked mind only: to him both are equal. 
Thou wast naturally envious and now thou hast got power. Thou hast. 
let thy sons grow proud and they are now sucking my blood, and are not 
satisfied although they have their fill. Justas the spider weaves his net and 
entices the flies in spite of their care, they are rooting out the tree for the 
sake of the fruits. We have still hopes of a rise, for God, the friend of 
the true, is never on the side of the wicked. Many times has he saved me 
from sinking and shattered to atoms those peers me. Many have 
now become educated and heroic. 


14. A contributor writes in the Pudhdri from Sholapur:—It was. 
lucre that led to the subjection of India, But of all 

Treachery to the inter- the sins man is led to commit by his greed, trea- 
ests. of ee country is chery is the worst and most censurable. A traitor 
the whi (48) igth 8 @ thousand times worse than a dacoit, an assassin 
Pia anda hangman. He is“ untouchable.” He should 

i “be boycotted. Patriotism is our religion and self- 
fice our verémnonialy’ Traitors are but plague rats, who indicate the pre- 


os) of mate: ‘domination. If they are not boycotted, this plague will 


na eh. 
eee 
A Ee: 


“spread. Those who are disgusted with the atmosphere of slavery should first 
‘hunt out these rats. Traitors have done irreparable harm to: the whole’ of 
mankind. These wretches wallow in filth themselves and also: make’ their 
countrymen rot in the hell of slavery. These scoundrels have demolished 
the temple of independence everywhere inthe world. All those who join the 
enemy and attack their countrymen fighting for their motherland are traitors. ia 
By such heinous sins, independence is Jost, and the wealth of the country is Ae 
drained away without any return. ‘The indigenous industries are destroyed, i 
‘the people become poverty-stricken, and plague and famine rage severely in the 
country. In the present days also, the number of traitors is on the increase. 
They perjure their faith and play false to their mother-land. Base-born trea- 
cherous wretches! Curses be on you! 


‘15. In an article headed “ Heart-burning for the country” the Swadesh 

| Mitra writes:—When the country is threatened 
India must followinthe with some calamity, the people, whether weak or 
gree > - wie aa strong, civilised or uncivilised, come forward, 
1sth July. ura (©); one and all, to sacrifice their lives for its sake. 
Looking to the history of India, we see that many 

races made Kesuria and burnt their wives and children by thousands for the 
honour of the country. When an irresistible power is trying to rob a i 
country of its liberties, the patriotic people try nard to safeguard them Hi 
at the cost of all their happiness and by any self-sacrifice. It isin such : 
a predicament that Bengal has been placed to-day. Who will succeed 
is a question of time. But meanwhile some are in jail, some are exiled 
and some working hard, living like roving beggars. Many Bengalis are taking 
to swadeshi articles and hate foreign goods from the bottom of their hearts. ie 
All honour to these brothers for rousing themselves and finding out a proper Hi 
course! Have we been able to doanything? Shall we ever be ? 


A further chapter in 16. The Bhdla begins its sixth article on 
the history of Italian In- 
dependence. Italian Independence with the following lines :— 


Bhdla (110), 21st July. 


‘‘ Oh, well for him whose will is strong ! 
‘“ He suffers, but he will not suffer long. - 
‘He suffers, but he will not suffer wrong ! ”’ 


It also says:--‘It is rather difficult to describe exactly the rout of 
“Young Italy Party,’ after the abortive rebellion of Mazzini in 1834. It 
was dangerous for members of that party to reside any longer in Italy as 
Austria and the Italian States had undertaken a regular crusade against 
Italian patriots. ‘They were not even accommodated in other countries. The 
peace of the cemetery reigned in Italy from 1834 to 1847. LHvery one was 
quietly bearing the severe strokes of Austrian administration. But it was 
the silence that preceles an explosion. There is a period in the history of i 
every nation struggling to acquire independence when its rulers think that it = 
is weakened and that it is deteriorating. But all the while it is only devising en 
plans secretly to make a higher jump than its former attempt. The history | 
of Maharashtra during the seventeenth century is an illustration in point. 
Italians braved fearlessly the wrath of the Austrians, and those who were not 
actually in their clutches were attempting ceaselessly to keep alive the sacred 
fire of liberty in the heart of the nation. The Italian States who were 
the tools of Austria hanged the patriots, destroyed their home-steads and 
tried every means to destroy their desiré for independence. But they failed 
in the end. ‘Those who are inspired by a love for the mother-land despise 
all other things in the world. Patriotism is such a noble and pure emotion 
that it destroys all selfishness. Independence isa wonderful thing to acquire 
which thousands rush to clasp death! Patriotism and love of independence 
are divine feelings. Even God cannot put them down. What then 
can wretches do who strut as rulers solely on the strength of wealth 
and armaments? Rulers can bend, but not break the hearts of patriots, 
The repressive policy pursued by them will lead only to their own des- 
truction.’ [The paper then proceeds to describe the wanderings of Mazzini 
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ig..men_ in. 1844, Ib refers to) the 
hich. rendered the. revolt | utile i in | 
more cruel t an, stone. To call 

pe ey loins of Satan, would 
du el acrifice his friends but also 
Tasso of slavery row d Oh Lord! Destroy 
ors, nif Thon, auaiveds that the 9 world! Thou hast created should progress,’ 
one co a brief account of the early history of the lifé of Garibaldi. ‘Tt 
i the Ramdas and Garibaldi the Shivaji of Italy.] 


Mr, Shydmji’s letter leaves no doubt in the mind of any sane 
man as tothe moral and Benin pdt of 
Mr. Shydmji and the evil influences that’ are 
So x exerted on the minds of the students that are 
detter on the London caught in his snare of the India House......... He 
Outrage. has been preaching, all along, his political philoso- 
Indu Prakdsh (47), phy of ‘killing no murder.’ And still he would 
rs aa ri erty doggedly maintain that ‘He is absolutely uncon- 
20th July rakash (49), nected with the murder’! Who would believe him ? 
Let us note that some such philosophy was adopted 
by a few highly advanced Extremists in the 
preaching of their propaganda in India too, for which they are paying the 
penalty in our certainly not very desirable jails. It is a fortunate circum- 
stance for Varma that he is not in India, and has also packed off from London. 
Else he would have felt, ere long, the majesty of the strong arm of the law, and 
) we should have been able to test his courage and earnestness.” [The Dnydn 
=| Prakdsh writes:—British rule in India does not indeed rest on such 
: shaky foundations that the English would run away from the country. by 
the hissings and threats of Mr. Shyamji. His vituperations will not have 
the slightest effect on the British Empire. But his ravings will serve to 
creaté ‘gratuitous misconception about Indians in the minds of the English 

authorities.| ° 
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*18. “The Times has never been favourable to the aspirations of the 

ener Indian people or well disposed towards the cause 

Pn csc (90), 26th July, of Indian reform. Its attitude has asarule been of 

ee a reactionary character. Mr. Shyamji Krishna 

f ‘Varma, irresponsible as he is, must be mightily pleased with the notoriety he 

is gaining by the world-wide publicity given to his letter by a journal of the 

influence and position of the Times. He does not stop to think what a power- 

ful handle he is giving to a reactionary organ like the Times for discrediting 

the Indian people and their cause of progress or their political movements in 

the eyes of the British public. euter’s agency has never been free from 

the taint of rank Tory politics, and we are not surprised »t the readiness with 

which it has cabled to India the contemptible stuff for which the 7.mes found 

room in its own columns. The Indian Government have stopped the circul- 

ation of the Indian Sociologist in this country, and we fail to understand = - 

how they can consistently allow the dissemination of Shydmji’s insane 

doctrines through the authoritative and influential medium of the columns of 

the Times and Reuter’s telegrams. Whatever their commercial and political 

motives may be, the Indian Government at least ought to be consistent and 

stop the circulation of a propaganda onamuch more extended scale than 

Mr. Shydmji could ever have secured through the medium of the Indian 
BSoctologist.” 


19. Anarchist outrages disturb the whole of the nation, and the public 
 atlarge is not satisfied merely with a strong con- 

Indian Anarchism the Gemnation of them. We donot want any ghost to 
‘outcome of Western tell us that the anarchists’ murders are bad. We 


: thought. want to know why these outrages take place and 
Pudhdri (149), 18th how they could be prevented. Journalists have to 
Tay, 2 a perform two functions at such a time, one of reveal- 


ing the i inner state of the minds of the people and 


Pare: yy? 


the other of finding out the secret of the outrages. A journalist hap to 
discuss also the motives that may have been atthe root of the outrages, 
sorting the good from the bad, and the intention of God in bringing about 
such things and the influence of such: outrages on society. Expression of 
sorrow is but formal, and every one has to doit. Nobody cares for the 
manner in which it is done, and a pee are being consoled know that 
mere formalities are being uttered. Buf a person has to bear in mind whe- 
ther the people he addresses are independent or enslaved, before he proceeds 
to point out the secret ofthe outrages. Leaders are willing to teach the 
people and the people anxious to hear them. But the few individuals 
who rule the country in the name of Government stand between the 
people and their leaders and thwart the wishes of both. The recent London 
outrage can be explained in two ways. ‘The one is to point out the 
connecting links and to show that there is nothing to be wondered at 
in the event and the other is to acknowledge that man is liable to err and 
to discuss the methods of averting a similar blunder in future. If we 
tell a patient that he must reap as he has sowed and that his sufferings are 
but the necessary fruits of his actions, what would he feel? It may be a 
testimony to our plain speaking, but of what avail would such a verdict be 
to the society at large? Some maintain that if Government do such and 
such things people also are tempted to retort in such and such a way. But 
is not this tantamount to saying that when one becomes brutal, the 
other also should act as a brute? It is just possible for an all- powerful A 
Government to turn out barbarous in the end. History bears witness to the Wl 
fact that a victory gained by barbarous methods does not endure long. But i 
India at least should have nothing to do withsuch things. We have had enough i 
of spasme@dic enjoyment of independence and subsequent slavery. But now 
we should attempt to acquire something that would last long. The rise of 
the Aryans should be through peaceful means. The English also seem to be 
desirous that the Aryans should follow pacific methods, as evidenced by the 
Proclamation of 1858. Some may object that British statesmen have 
termed the Mayna Charta of India an impossible charter and that true-born 
Englishmen who would deign us any rights are nowhere to be found. We ! 
admit that the present situation is corroborative of the above objection. But | 
let Aryans exhibit their true nature, and the English also will be true to ! 
themselves and grant swardjya. Aryans! If you forsake your religion and i) 
philosophy and entrust yourself to the care of Western philosophy, you will We 
If 


turn out to be murderers. ‘The idea of murder belongs to the brutal 
Westerners. ‘The Western ideas are yet in a transition period, but the 
Western nations are prospering on the basic principle of murders. We do Tih, 
not want such murderous swardjya. The outrage committed by Madan Lal Mi 
had at least some political reasons to support it. But Westerners do not need 1 VE 
any reason at all for committing any murder. They beheaded Charles I and 
also shot Abraham Lincoln. As civilisation advances, anarchist societies 
spring up amongst them. Butit appears that the principle of murder has 
taken root even in our Native States as evidenced by the bomb trials in Kolha- A 
pur and Gwalior. Why are the sons of India turning out to be anarchists ? ie 
The contact with brutal Western thought is responsible for ‘it. The present ¥ 
system of education itself must be changed in order to remove the evil. Ii 
Government are not willing to undertake the task, let them not at least 
interfere with our National schools. 


20. In the course of a contributed article, the Anglo-Indian Empire 

writes :— During the two years (1907-08) we lived 

Banishment of all the jin London, we frequently responded to the invita- 
Indian students from Eng- tions of the ‘Indian Society in London,’ sympathising ; 
oan bind aod remedy tO with aspirants for political rights, but we never 
Anglo-Indian. Empire dreamt that the unreasonable vapourings of these 
(1), 17th July. misguided young men would be acted upon in the way 
they have been. The meetings were held in ‘ Palace 
Chambers,’ Westminister Bridge. The seditious speeches made were often 
within closed doors. The several speakers vainly tried to ges us to throw. in 


our lot with them, because of our maternal connection with India, but we 
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; banished from Lor doi 1 te N hile the Catonter , 

s ing and iy aur t es ee ee Se et eye obs ‘thom to. a country 
where Royalty mov ‘68 with "4 freedom of a Portia The anarchist plot is t00 
deep-rooted an ao ON iidesprend to be got: at easily, for at every Indian private 
-béa-table' in: Tic aed tréasonable talk is’ paramount........... The importation 
f Indian detectives has been suggested, but this would be like ‘adding fuel. 
$0 fire We would, however, suggest that the services of Mr, Edward 
B ame, with his 30 years of experience of London As a ‘merchant, ro be, if 
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sb) 21. “Tt is a . hopeful sign that opinion is growing in India as to the de- 
fat _ sirability of sending Indian youths out to obtain tech- 
Indian students should pica] and industrial education at the best universities 
be sent for nay to a! abroad, but it is a pity that parents and educational 
inglan ror "y — &XeeP" institutions in India should be so ill-advised as 
Beard} (23), 1st July, to consider Hngland a desirable place for those 
studies. It has been recorded again and again, and 
especially by the English writers themselves, that England has no ‘ system’ 
of education; that it is full of serious defects; that its educational 
‘methods want a complete remodelling. From a technical, commercial and 
industrial point of view, England is an undesirable place of study, for she is con- 
servative, using still the old-world methods and adhering to obsolete appliances. 
Whereas America and Germany are progressive, England is stationary and 
a even falling away Nor is this all. When an Indian parent sends his 
‘eae son out of India, he not only considers the advantages of education, but he 
| also realises the great value of his being the citizen of a free country at the 
best period of his life. He knows that foreign travel widens a man’s horizon, 
liberalises his ideas and increases his self-respect. The manhood, which is 
continually being stifled and smothered steadily, under every form of political 
despotism, easily bursts forth into life in a free country. So he thinks. But. 
in choosing England he chooses for him the worst place he could have chosen. 
Self-respect cannot suffer here less than in any other country, except, of 
course, India. For the English are truly an Imperial nation! Every 
Englishman—the commonest labourer—considers you a slave, and treats 
you as an inferior. Children follow you in the streets, calling you ‘ blackie ’ 
ye and ‘nigger, and when you goin the ‘tube’ oron a’ bus, everyone stares 
at you as if to say you had no business there. Truly, the colour-sense of the 
Englishman seems to be most keen. Low class women laugh at your face, 
make faces at you and insult you while you are quietly walking. A number 
of landladies strongly object to have Indians, and refuse them. In many a 
family it has happened that immediately those families have received an 
Indian ‘ paying guest,’ their friends have ceased to call upon them because 
there is a ‘black man’ in the house. Certainly a ‘family’ suffers in the 
estimation of its neighbours when it receives that inferior being, that hateful 
creature, the Indian. Missionaries seem to have been fairly active, for even 
common people know ‘Juggernaut’ and ‘Suttee’ and ‘ purdah,’ and that 
is about all they know, which means that they rank you with a half-civilised, 
barbarous race, despicable in the extreme. Recently the ‘ Yellow Press’ 
is very active £00. In vindictiveness, malice and hatred, articles in London 
Opinion ahd Pearson's Weekly can hardly be equalled. Life is made 
unpleasant by such articles. All vices, all bad things are ascribed to poor 
Indians. They are spoiling the innocent English girls; they are destroying 
homes. Hence they are hated, and this hatred is in some cases not even 
concealed. To fill the cup of bitterness comes the Anglo-Indian, with his 
ill-mannered interest in the Indian students in England, and his intri- 
guing ways to keep them outside all those associations and activities that are 
calculated to quicken their patriotism and develop their manhood. And then 
comes the almighty India Office, which employs a large number of detectives 
tow atch the movements of Indians. Various methods are being devised, 
some of them very ingenious, for the espying of young Indian students. 
erything they do is watched, and sometimes harmless acts are misinter- 
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éted by scheming detectives to secure their own selfish ends. That mig 
Office see 


How would parents like to have their sons followed by detectives, insulted 
everywhere, their letters opened, and no secret kept sacred? Contrast with 
this the treatment one receives in Franes, in Germany and in America. 
Tn France, there is hardly any ‘colour prejudice.’ The Frenchman is so 
polite, makes you at once at home with him, and is always anxious to 
oblige. He is naturally not very anxious to make you feel that you 
are standing before a superior, as the. Knglishman does. He is perhaps 
not so conscious of the fact that you belong to a conquered. race. All 
this increases your self-respect immensely. There is no India Office to 
shadow you, no Anglo-Indian to embitter your feeling, no ‘ yellow press’ 
to write venom about you. ‘T'he same in Germany, where a German 
would come with you 200 paces to show you the way because you do not 
understand his language and cannot follow his directions. In America there 
is colour-prejudice, but only against the negroes. To the people of India, 
the Americans are kind. They are anxious to please them, to make them 
feel what a good and a great people they are. The Englishman only knows 
the bad things about India; the American knows some bad things, but many 
good things too. Indiais known to have been great in the past, and is 
respected accordingly. Many an American has gone out of his way to support 
a struggling Indian. Many universities have taken Indians free. Is there 
an Englshman or an English University that can say the same? And yet 
we send our sons to England !”’ : 


22. The Government Resolution with regard to the supply of stores 
will no doubt be welcomed by the public. The step 
Comments onthe Gov- 18 @ great advance, because it involves the necessity 
ernment Resolution re onthe part of Government of putting their hands 
the supply of Stores in into the pockets of their countrymen. When India 
Government offices. was in its childhood, England reared it in her own 
Sami-Sdnjy (91), 20th interests, butnow the child has begun to understand 
July. ' its interests and is getting rights, although reluc- 
tantly granted. It would be no doubt of. great 
benefit to the country if all the articles required for use in Government 
offices were ordered to be purchased in this country, but the qualification 
that they should be as strong, well-finished and cheap as foreign-made 
articles would be greatly discouraging to the swadeshi industries. This 
country cannot all at once be in a position to equal foreign articles in finish and 
cheapness. It is, therefore, necessary to levy some import duty upon these foreign 
articles. If Government want to give encouragement to native industries, 
let it be liberal and not half-hearted. The non-publication of certain 
important facts in connection with this report is rather suspicious. Govern- 
ment should encourage commercial and industrial education by granting 
scholarships to students. In fact if Government are in earnest, they can 
resuscitate the country’s industries in no time. But this cannot be done so 
long as they are bent upon merely keeping us pleased by making a show of 
granting our demands. There are still many difficulties in this matter 
because the English merchants are not likely tc put up quietly with the loss 
caused to them. Although the trade of this country will not be benefited 
without the imposition of an import duty, the Resolution has for the 
present spread satisfaction and content among the public. The Resolution is 
full of many drawbacks and some hollowness and half-promises, but we are 
sure that it will be received with thanks and satisfaction. 


23. ‘‘ What we have obtained for the present is, let us admit, a distinct 
gain, however slight it may be. Itis something to 

. feel assured that where Indian articles are not infe- 

Indu Prakdsh (47), 21st rior to English ones either in quality or price, the 
July, Eng. cols. State will give preference to the former. Indeed, in 
a sense this policy will have a salutary effect in a 

country like India, where manufacturers and artisans 

are not progressive. Now the producers of India, under the new policy, will 
Con 546—6 _— | 
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seems to’ have great influence with all educational institutions ‘here, 
and can harm you at their will. This watching is constantly increasing. 
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the times. and.be changin with hi ever-changing 
ms of the We s tern mai ho i if they. desire the State patron- 

inue, The Government of India. would be well advised if they 
r way gig 4; the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence to 

1 $0 all Indian mercha ts and manufacturers, standing information of 
bs Government in their different departments. . All Indian 


es |. 


a inforn rme d and cate with the specimens sia prices of their cuinainclaien. 
In sho ag oe also should imitate their foreign rivals, ond be progressive, 
Eee, Yo at a tive and pushful. , 


2. The appointment of Lord Ripon as Viceroy came at a time when 
Lord Lytton's regime had spread universal discontent 
: ; and unrest in the country. Itis no wonder that the 
“Death of Lord Ripon. = death of Lord Ripon has spread universal sorrow in 
Guy jardty § (30), 18th the country. . The ereat benefits which he has con- 
aly; Gujardt 7), 17th fonea on this country h for hi ti 
Hay : Shakti (98), 17th y have won for him a position 
uly - Jain (185), 18th . Which will always stand higher than that of any the 
July; Rdjasthan (89), best Viceroy. The noble message which he left to 
7th 5 uly; Arya Prakdsh India on the eve of his departure i is still fresh in the 
(26), 18th July. hearts of the nation. Ifthe spirit of that message had 
been followed by the succeeding rulers in the ‘admi- 
nistration of the country, the situation in India would not have assumed its 
present grave aspect. Weare inno way advocates of violence and assassinations 
in politics; but we cannot help saying that the present spirit of fanaticism is the 
direct result of the disregard of Lord Ripon’s message and the tenacity with 
which the officials cling to power. [The Gujardt writes :—No Viceroy has been 
fortunate enough to attain the popularity won by Lord Ripon. In the face 
of a strong opposition on the side of the Anglo-Indians he clung to his 
principles of justice. Who is there that will not grieve for the death of such a 
fearless, liberal and justice-loving man? The Shakti points out that Lord 
Ripon stood in utter contrast to Lord Curzon, and remarks that owing to the 
preponderance of conservative feeling in England, men of Lord Curzon’s type 
always succeed, while those of Ripon’s cannot carry out their good intentions. 
It adds that as long as this continues, no amount of threats or repressions will 
suffice to win the confidence of the public. The Jain writes:—The Indian 
public has been sunk in grief by the sudden news of Lord Ripon’s death. All 
castes and creeds are expressing their sorrow for the event and everywhere his 
good qualities are being praised. The memory of such a liberal Viceroy should 
be permanently preserved, and we hope the public leaders will find out some 
suitable means for immortalising his greatname. The Rdjasthin and the 
* Arya Prakdsh also write appreciatively of Lord Ripon and express their 
sorrow at his death. | 


25. “Few of those who condemn the Extremism of Mr. Shydmji Varma 

will hesitate to reprove the official Extremism 

| preached by Sir Edward Baker the other day,- when 

Comments on Sir EH. referring to the London crime. That the Satrap 

or eee <a] = of Bengal should warn evil-doers by saying that the 

Conia ceistab've hand of Government will press heavily upon them 

Sami-Sdnj (91), 2ist is but right and proper. It is nothing short of 

July, Eng. cols. culpable folly to say that for the crimes of scoundrels 

and villains of the Shyamji Varma and Dhingra 

type the innocent will have to suffer. _Nothing could be more unfortunate 

than the impression created by Sir Edward Baker’s speech on the public 

mind ; and we should not even hesitate to ask if it is not such official babble 

which gives a handle to ill-natured and unscrupulous men like Shyamji 

Varma to pervert young Indians and to make the more thoughtless among 
them hate their rulers and rave against their cruelty and oppression.’ 


. 26. “ Ttis but natural that the more impatient of Bengali journalists should 
ROE ah ‘sg tato take exception to Sir EH. Baker’s remarks the other 
Speci . (, clay in connection with the anarchist movement, 
sik gi “saying that if anarchism went on unchecked, a day 
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might. come when it would be difficult to make a nice discrimination between. 
the guilty and the innocent........... Ii would bea pity if the better sort of 
Bengal opinion took to misinterpreting the fatherly intentions. of their pre- 

sent ruler........... If critics only knew how much His Excellency the Viceroy 
and some of the provincial rulers dislike the measures that have recently been 

passed and how anxious they are to withdraw them if the firebrands of the 

press and the platforms would give them the opportunity, they might pause 

before tendering their counsel of perfection, Let them place themselves in 

the position of the higher authorities, in order to realise if they would have 

acted more wisely.” | . 


27. ‘It is clear from the context of Sir E.Baker’s speech in the Bengal 
Council that.his closing remarks had only a purely 
Sind Gazette (19), 16th general application and did not refer to any con- 
July. templated repressive legislative measures. The 
Lieut.-Governor probably had in mind a character- 
istic of the British which -is to be extremely patient and long suffering, slow 
to wrath and of great forbearance, but at the same time possessing, when 
once aroused, capacity for making it more unpleasant for the arousers than 
if more easily and quickly moved. We hope the Bengalis will take Sir 
E. Baker’s words concerning the necessity for Indian action to heart and sét 
themselves by every means in their power to undo the mischievous movement 
which they have started. If things continue to follow the course which 
has culminated in Colonel Curzon-Wyllie’s murder, the account which the 
anarchist agitators have been writing up against themselves will some day be 
paid in full. Vengeance will be none the less terrible because long delayed, 
and if the innocent are confounded with the guilty, they will only have 
themselves to blame.” } 


28. No other official had hitherto made a speech so thoughtless, so 
overbearing and so destructive of impartial justice 
re as that cf Sir HK. Baker. The speeck: anon of 
putting a stop to excesses, is only likely to increase them. The British 
rvdj in India is founded on British justice and impartiality and not on force 
of arms. Sir Edward Baker, who has openly threatened to undermine the 
above foundation, is unfit for the post of Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, 
and tha sooner hs is sent back home like Sir Fuller, the better. 


29. Sir HE. Baker is being taken to task by the Press for giving 
utterance to unjustifiable remarks re anarchic 
Hindu Panch (121), outrages. But we think that he deserves to be 
21st July. pitied rather than condemned. What can His 
Honour do if.men like the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
are found declaring upon the house-tops that there are scores of Indian anar- 
chists in England and that our own leading men are inciting the commission 
of outrages? It appears as if Mr. Gokhale is playing the part of an unpaid 
detective in the service of Government. His tactics indeed speak much for his 
sagacity. His Honour is only acting as the second maid in rolling forward 
the ball of repression which Mr. Gokhale has set a-rolling. [In the course of 
another article the paper declares that in making the allegations he 
has made against the Nationalist party Mr. Gokhale has been inspired by the 
mean and wicked desire to get that party further into trouble with the 
authorities. | 


80. ‘The Government of Bengal seem to be on the eve of forging 
fresh legislation for strengthening the hands of the 

The Government of police and suppressing the anarchy still rampant in 
Bengal would not be justi- the province. The Native Press of Bengal has of 
fied in giving additional (onurse been scared by it, and some of the papers 


hah eg 2 ay Bi ie have already begun to raise a hue and cry the echoes — 


anarchy. of which may soon enough be heard all over India. 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (84), -+++++--» We must all make up our minds to. pocket 
93rd July, Eng. cols. ‘sentiment and refuse to be scared by idle fears of 


zoolum. ‘To back Government in this crisis ig our 
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aN Se ee, if wa! =e Ait for 5 ge | ‘go od : pee OL ns, - it. remains that. the measures 
8 = CO item! ‘pls ate ube 5 are, ENN ‘of actual: circumstances and the 
te ment of the people; not ealéulated to fulfil the object 
hich they ard prop Re ‘Without the remotest intention of questioning 
ie good moti os tad intentions ‘of Sir Edward Baker’s: Government, they 
may be rem ninded of two important facts bearing on the situation. In the 
tt to C8: -thiey had better remember that the efficiency of thé Bengal police 
ne 8 been. often most setiously quéstioned by Government themselves in recent 
years. The second fact they would do.well to remember is that the conduct 
of the Sichey in such extraordinary affairs as the Midnapore Bomb Case and 
She a Dacoity Case has been shown by the highest judicial authority in 
the Tand to be open to most serious reproach. We would ask Government if 
“— further addition to the powers of the police would be wise.” 


$1. In commenting on the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s speech on the 
| present situation in the country the Praja Bandhu 
Comments on Mr, ©™phasises the need of welding the numerous dis- 
Gokhale’s speech at Poona COrdant elements existing among the Indians into a 
on the present situation. | homogeneous body as a step towards the regeneration 
Praja Bandhu (89), 18th of the country and then observes :—But in this con- 
July. ) nection much is expected from the rulers as well. 
So long as they are not more charitably inclined 
towards the subject races and are not prepared to do away with race distinctions, 
there is no hope of any improvement being effected in the disposition of the 
‘masses towards them. Since the time of Lord Curzon this feeling has been 
accentuated with the result that Hindus and Muhammadans to- day stand 
widely apart. in the matter of the distinction made by Government with 
regard to the Council Reforms, it need hardly be said that Hindus have 
shown a good deal of patience till an overt attempt was made by the other 
side to wound their feelings. In the present state of the country, it is 
i essential that these differences should be done away with at an early date 
a and the entire mass of Indians brought under the sheltering care of Gov- 
Wee ernment. 


82. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s speech made with the avowed 
object of striking at the root of the Nationalists 
Shakti (93), 17th July. has produced the desired effect. It has been hailed 
with apparent gratification by the Anglo-Indian 
journals and approvingly quoted by Sir Edward Baker at the Bengal 
Legislative Ccuncil. Considering the peaceful and constitutional agitation 
that has been conducted in Bengal for some time past we think it highly 
unfortunate that the Lieut.-Governor should have seized this opportunity of 
throwing a gentle hint at the instance, as it seems, of Mr. Gokhale. If all 
that is being said by an irresponsible man like him against his rivals is. 
being readily believed in by high-placed officials, the consequences will not 
but be disastrous to Government. 


33, “A word to our Indian fellow-countrymen. On their shoulders. 
a). - 11h also lie heavy responsibilities. It is not enough to 
Phen . (14), th coudemn anarchism: mere condemnation both in the 
July. press and on the platform: will not root out the fell 
disease of anarchism. We must co-operate with the Sarkdr in weeding out 
the exotic plant. Rightly says the Honourable Mr. G. K. Gokhale, that 
Government measures cannot make any headway without the co- operation of 
the Indian community. Let us loyally co-operate with the Government in 
putting down anarchism and disorder in the country. Let us all of us live in 
peace and amity with our Anglo-Indian brothers. Let us forgive and forget. 
Heaven has ordained that the British Rdj will solve the Indian problem. And 
) ar a be! Qur firm conviction is that it is under the British flag that we 
will regenerate our moribund country. We believe in peaceful evolution and 
‘bloodless revolation. ” | | 
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84, The Hon urable Mr, khale says that Governn nen 8@ ants 8 end all. 
| ay aR “their bre liar tai “to thefr sial 
| Kesar (180), 20th July. advocate swardjya when out ‘of office and th at they 


are this untrue to their salt. Government, pied | 
stand in no néed of any suggestions as to how to control their unfaithful servants, 


Responsible Government servants are not disloyal, ‘as contended by the Modér- 
ates. It is true that these servants drafted as they are from the middle classes 
who are staunch adherents of swardjya do discuss the rights of swardjya after 
faithfully discharging the duties entrusted to them. But they are in no way 
treacherous unless it is made a duty of Government servants to attend the 
meetings organised by the Moderates and to dance attendance on them. 
The Moderates hold that he who-advocates swardjya is an abettor of murder 
and that if such a one be a Government servant, his offence becomes decidedly 
more heinous in proportion. No serious attempt was made to smash up 
swardjya till the murder of Sir Curzon-Wyllie. The confusion of the 
Moderates lies in mixing up together the ideals and the practical work. The 
Extremists do not hold that association with advocates of complete independ- 
ence would be a pollution. ‘They are not concerned with minor gradations of 
swardjya. ‘They do not wish to boycott those who want to step beyond plain 
self-covernment. ‘They also. avow that such an exclusion would be practically 
ruinous and logically mistaken. We have no quarrel with the Moderates, 
if they attempt to realise their ideal without obstructing the work of others. 
They commit treason against the nation when they consciously or uncons- 
ciously injure other movements. The Extremists are willing to work along 
with the Moderates, but the latter do not favour the idea of co-operation. We 
do not mean to argue that the Honourable Mr. Gokhale is not a sincere and 
patriotic worker in the public cause. But his sincerity is warped by the 
ambition tO put down all those who are not with him. A Government servant 
may help the national movement in matters regarding which he has not sold 
himself to Government. 


‘89. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale has, in his speech on the present 
situation out-done even the most shameless Anglo- 
setsepnelnopsind-Povvecphie Indian in his damnation of the Nationalists, and 
we expect Government to reward him for this at an early date by conferring 
the honour of knighthood upon him. He denounces the ideal of complete 
independence, but in doing so he forgets that it is a mere idea, and the 
fact that a party advocates it does not necessarily mean that it is on the 
point of taking practical steps for its accomplishment. Merely talking about 
if does not make a man seditious. A man can advocate complete independ- 
ence, and yet be loyal to the English Government. Mr. Gokhale contends 
that independence has never before been achieved by peaceful means. But 
who can say that it is incapable of such achievement in the future? It is 
not wise to bind rigidly down the future by the past. Moreover, Englishmen 
have declared over and over again that they are prepared to withdraw from 
India when the people became capable of self-government. No armed 
rising, therefore, will be necessary in the case of India. The evil effects of 
Mr. Gokhale’s lucubrations are already becoming visible. Tor, the Lieut.- 
Governor of Bengal has, on the strength of Mr. Gokhale’s utterances, threatened 
to visit with punishment both the guilty and the innocent without ‘discrimina- 
tion when dealing with anarchism. Such a step, we fear, will have the most 
undesirable consequences inasmuch as the present discontent in the country 
will increase a hundred-fold, and the confidence which the people have in 
British justice will become a thing of the past. 


36. “ The memorial of the Jains of the Southern Maratha Country is 

a logical consequence of the Government policy, and 

Comments on the Jain we are sure Government will not be surprised at it. 
DAREA OE He for separate re- The memorialists claim to be the representatives of 
wichinamnal (48), 20th the commercial and agricultural interests of the 
July, Eng. cols. Southern Maratha Country and if Government 
cares to know the real wants of the agriculturists, 


uncontaminated by the ‘Brahman and Marwari interests’, then surely 


granting a representative to the Jains is the only available means according to 
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ountry We do not want to comment on 
ten al out the Wilteseane between the Hindu and 
ulturists, but we only say that here the Jain is following 

| f hb nis Moslem “brother, who on his part claims superior political 
ortance,. Care will remain very little for the Hindus when other 
inde N Wckicnatiot claim all the good things for themselves.” 


‘The Congress Oppositionists i in the Punjib have now found. rs 
spokesman in Lala Lajpatrai. The Punjibi prophet 
ecient on Lala Laj- of inactivity and compromise, while paying a high 
patrai’s opposition to the tyjbute of praise to the Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta 
pom Congress &t andthe Honourable-Mr. Gokhale, finds fault with 
Gujardti (30), 25th them for not having tried to win over the party of 
July, Eng. cols. _ the irreconcilables. Inasmuch as Lala Lajpatrai 
wishes that the helm of the Congress should be in 
the hands of the Moderates and that the Extremists may form an important 
minority, it is quite open to him to do what he says the Moderate leaders 
have failed to do. Mr. Lajpatrai was a Conventionist, and his sympathies 
‘have been on the side of the Moderates. Let him try the experiment of 
fitting on to the Congress machinery a part which has naturally dropped off 
by its suicidal obstruction to the smooth working of the machine. He will 
soon find, if he tries to move in the matter, that what he preaches is 
well-nigh impossible to carry out, nor altogether desirable in the best interests 
of the country and the Congress. He fails to realise that it was exactly because 
there was too much of a spirit of compromise and conciliation in the con- 
duct of the old Congress leaders towards thoughtless preachers of absolute 
autcnomy and universal boycott and reckless obstructionists that the Con- 
sress came to be wrecked by the latter at Surat.” 


38. “ We confess we are pained, but not quite surprised at the 
open attitude of decided opposition, which Lala 

oith July ‘Sis (47), Lajpatrai has assumed towards the Congress. 
; We should not be, we think, going far .wrong in 
attributing the attitude of Lala Lajpatréi to the sympathy which he has 
always had for the Extremists, who have and are still claiming him as one of 
their favourite heroes. His heart is with them, his head is with the consti- 
tutionalists. We could have understood the Lala if he had courageously 
disassociated himself from the Congress once and for ever, or if he had plainly 
and unequivocally advocated the permanent abandonment of the Congress 
movement. But he does neither and coquets with and blames in turn both 
the Moderates and the Extremists. He has no doubt that the Congress can 
be worked only. on the lines of the Allahabad Constitution, but yet he 
encourages the Extremists in their suicidal keeping aloof on the flimsy 
plea that the constitution was not adopted at a formal sitting of the 
Congress. He talks of compromise and suggests no workable plan for 
the same. Lala Lajpatrai has a great reputation of being a practical, social 
and religious reformer. We are very grieved indeed to find a man of such 
parts and of such antecedents giving at this time a counsel of despair in 
‘Indian politics and seriously asking us to pursue a suicidal. policy of halt. 
In politics, if one truth above all must ever be kept in mind, it is that nothing 
is more suicidal than inaction, whether owing to internal quarrels or external 
disappointments. Would the Lala stop, we wonder, in his Arya Samaj and 
other propagandas because of opposition, occasional defeat or dis- 
appointment? If not, the same rule must be applied to politics. 
Examine it in any way, the Lalas position in regard to the 
Congress is altogether untenable. The advice he gives that the Congress 
might not be held at all this year or that in view of the opposition in the 
Punjab it should at least not be held at Lahore should never have come 
from a practical man, who does not want the Congress to die. We, for one, 
_ feel convinced that the adoption of either of the alternatives recommended by 
the Lala would mean, as sure as anything, a death to the Congress, that is a 
death to all communal constitutional’ activity on the true lines of a united 
‘Indian Nationality. Do not hold the Congress for one year ‘and you will find 
it a aan task to hold it the nexé yéar. The ‘halt’ the Lala proposes 


would be death. Almost ecually fatal would be the other alternative: of thé 
Lala, viz., shifting the Congress from Lahore and the Punjab. ‘ Defiance’ 
somewhere there doth exist, no doubt. It is to be laid at the doors not of 
those who are quietly working to hold the Congress, but of those who are 
undermining its success in ways numerous and dubious. They are guilty of 
a defiance of good manners and established usage. Itis due to the 
honour. of the Punjabis to stand by their representatives i in Madras and work 
for the success of the session invited by them to Lahore. Let us trust there 
will be found many Punjabis ready to rise up to their duty, petty differen- 
ces notwithstanding.” 
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*39. “It seems that there is a division among the Punjabis. The 
Punjabi Extremists would not have a Congress on 
Proposal that the next the lines of the Constitution laid down by the 


— of the es Na- Moderates—unless all are of one opinion.......... A ou 
ar Congress should be Congress held at Lahore under unfavourable con- eo. 
eld in Bombay instead 4 .,. iy mi: Ss 
, ditions may, perhaps, lead to a repetition of what ee 
of Lahore. . | 
Parsi (38), 2'th July, happened in Poona in 1895 and at Surat in 1907. ae 
Eng. cols. It is no use attempting to make a certain class of if 


Punjabis Moderates in spite of themselves. And \aeaeaes tet 
yet a Congress sitting must be held next December, and it should be made a me 
worthy session, for it will be its twenty-fifth anniversary—the year of its ma 
Silver Jubilee. Since Lahore is divided, why not hold the next Congress in ae 
Bombay ? It would be appropriate from every point of view. Bombay is ae 
its birth-place. It was in this city that it was baptised by the Grand Old | 
Man twenty-four years ago.......... There is another reason also why we a ae 
make such a suggestion. Bombay is fortunate enough just now to have a ee 
ruler who represents the highest ideal of British character, British justice and 

/ British statesmanship. It would be an advantage in more than one way to 
hold the Congress, as it were, almost in his presence.” 
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40. Following in the wake of several officials who have committed the 
folly of decrying the boycott movement, His Excel- 
lency the Governor of Bombay speaking before the 
His Excellency the Qervants of India Society declared it foolish to 
p taka of Bombay and boycott foreign goods. The opinion of the people 
e boycott movement. of ah Bg ae ok thi Th * 
Shakti (93), 17th July ; as veen jus ) @ Opposite oO 1S. & present. - 
Jain (185), 18th July. state of the mill industry about which His Excellency 
made appreciative remarks would not have been 
what it is but for the boycott of foreign goods. 
His Excellency might think it foolish to boycott foreign goods as 4 means to 
revive the industries of the country. The people consider it patriotic a 
to do so. [The Jain is of opinion that the remarks of His Excellency is 
regarding the boycott of foreign goods will not be accepted by the a 
lovers of the country as they hold boycott to be the saviour of India. It ig 
adds:— Was not boycott practised in England? No country in the world’s 
history has ever risen to greatness without resorting to the boycott of things 
foreign. An excise duty of three per cent. and a half is imposed on Indian 
cloth so that Manchester cloth may not suffer in the competition. Free 
trade in India has proved destructive to Indian arts and industries. People 
have realised the necessity of personal sacrifice to save themselves from 
starvation. This has led them to adopt a policy of boycott. If the policy 
of free trade were to be abandoned only for a short time with reference to 
India, the effect on Indian trade would be marvellous. | 
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*41. “The observations incidentally made by His Excellency the Governor 
in the course of his speech at the Servants of India AG 
His Excellency the Society, Poona, on the impossibility of India ever be- 
Governor of Bombay at coming self-sufficient in the matter of her sugar-supply 
od cereenes of India were having regard to recent scientific opinion, unduly 
“Indien Hse a Reformer pessimistic. It is generally known that the beet-root 
(6), 25th July. sugar industry has reached its highest poins;:....<... 


At no time, since the creation of this competing 
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svernor’ 8 visit to the Government High 

s.00 -oona. during the working hours and his 
 OXAI nination of the several classes, is a revival of an 
old practice that had unfortunately been allowed: to 
fall into omy We understand that the apt) Gover- 

ae ae ey nor who was accustomed to undertake such visits, was 
6 con orn oc: dct i the late Sir Bartle Frere. The gulf between educa- 
; tion and administration has become so wide that we 
remember an. occasion within the last few years when the Chancellor of the 
University was busy attending a dog-show when the annual Convocation was 
being held in a building situated on the other side of the road. We are glad 
Sir. Ries Clarke has started the practice again. It will put heart into 
the secondary school teacher, make him feel that his work stands for some 
thing in the eyes oi the head of the Government and of the community, and 


will stimulate public interest in this important but much-neglected stage of 
education.” 


43. * The quiet acceptance of the proclamation of the Bombay Govern- 
ment for the suppression of the custom of marrying 
Gieeaiieesh’ ch Yicest minor girls to the gods in Hindu temples indizates 
reMurlis | STSSéstch_ more than mere tacit approval onthe part of 
Sami-Sdnj (91), 2ist *a¢ Hindu community. It is a proof positive of the 
July, Eng. cols. | conviction that has long since stolen upon even the 
orthodox Hindus that the institution has been a 
crime against God as it has been against man, and an outrage not only upon 
decency and morality but upon the conscience of society. The heartiness of 
the welcome aecorded to this proclamation does honour to the Hindu com- 
munity as a whole, to its intelligence and its high moral rectitude.” 


"44, “We wish the resolution re the Murlis will be translated into 
the vernaculars of the Presidency and the villagers 
Gujardti (30), 25th July, at large made acquainted with its contents. There 
Eng. cols. are ignorant and simple-minded folks who do not know 
that these practices are forbidden by law and liable to 
be punished as offences under the Penal Code. They can, no doubt, be easily 
sent to jail and fed at the expense of the State for transgressing its provisions. 
But in our opinion the resolution will prove more efficacious and the object 
the Government and the intelligent public have at heart will be more easily 
attained if every Patel and Talati were supplied with copies of the resolution 
in vernaculars and asked to read out their contents to the villagers at large 
and specially in the neighbourhood of well-known temples and on occasions 
when sacred places are visited by a vast concourse of pilgrims from all parts 
of the Presidency.” 


The proclamation of the 


45. “The Bombay Government have at last resolved to adopt a vigorous 

policy for the suppression of the custom of dedicating 

Indian. Spectator (7), minor girls to the service of gods and of practically 

24th July. - forcing upon them a life of immorality........... The 

Proclamaticn, we have no doubt, will be brought to 

the notice of the authorities of all temples, and its contents will be known far 

and wide...........Thereis every reason to expect that the effect of the 
G vernment’s action will be salutary.” 


46. Government ought to be congratulated on issuing the Proclamation 

—_ regarding Murlis and thus discouraging immorality 
are a Pritt a2), A actised under the guise of religion. Government 
haa ve not passed any new law, but have expounded 

OR irae the law as” it already exists and have warned 
a} cople of the risks they; incur in violating it. It must be acknowledged 


t : 
” 


| that. Goveasmact have done a gteat service to the cause of social reform. 
by issuing the Proclamation. [Th' Jagad Vritta writes:—We have every: 
reason to be glad that Government have thought it fit to enforce the 
law to put a stop to the immorality so far practised in the name of religion.- 


It is now the duty of the people to co-operate with Government in improv- : 


ing the lot of our unfortunate women.} 


47. The new system introduced by Mr. G. 8. Curtis, Settlement Com- 


missioner and Director of Land Records, of giving 

Complaints against the receipts for assessments on small slips of paper, instead 
system of granting reve- of entering the same in the khdte vahis, has, it 1s 
nue assessment receipts needless to say; not found favour with the cultivators, 


on small slips of paper gs would be evident from the numerous complaints 
made against the innovation. The cultivators of > 


instead of entering the 


os” ve Bhodhak C84), the Chikhli Taluka of the Surat District have already 


18th July; Arunodayu memorialised to Government in this matter, and we 
(107), 19th July. hope’ that the arguments advanced in the petition 

against this new system will receive careful consi- 
deration at the hands of Government. The khdte vaht in which the assess- 


ments paid were hitherto entered showed at a glance the survey 


number, the pdt number, area, etc., of the particular land for which the vahe 
was kept, but in the case of the new receipts, reference to Government 
records becomes necessary at every step and thus the rayats are placed at 
a very great disadvantage. ‘This innovation might have been found 
convenient for Government purposes, but that certainly is no argument 


for introducing a system that causes so much inconvenience to the cultivators. 


[The Arunodaya writes :—We hope Collectors of different districts will try 
to remove the inconvenience caused to the cultivators by the introduction of 
the new system of granting receipts for land assessment.| 


48. ‘We learn from the local ‘ Vartaman Agency ’ that the copies of the 

6th and 7th double summer number of the Babu 

Complaint that the Bepin Chindra Pal’s Swardj are detained at the 
copies of certain numbers (Customs for nearly two weeks, having arrived in 


of the Swardj journal Bombay .harbour on the 9th July. If the journal is 


ha b ] 
detained by the Bombay llowed to go about the country through the Post 


(histories -antinnetting: Office we cannot understand why the Customs 
Rdshtramat (48), 14th authorities should not pass the packets promptly on 
July, Eng. cols. satisfying themselves that the boxes contain nothing 


beyond copies of the periodical. Surely the Customs — 


authorities need not bother: about exercising censorship over the press. 
‘The journal is duly published in London, and Government have ample oppor- 
tunity of examining its contents.” 


*49. “Our readers are already aware of the acquittal of Mr. S. D. 
Satavalekar from the charge under sections 302 
Comments on ery hee and 115 of the Indian Penal Code for his alleged 

Cer Telee tf Kulheour atticle in the Vishvavritta, by Mr. K. N. Pandit, 
Mehedtta (11), for Chief Judge, Sessions Court, Kolhapur. The present 
July. case is an outcome of the sedition cases instituted 
in January last by the Kolhapur Darbar against 

Professor Bijapurkar and Messrs. Joshi and Joshirdo for publishing the 
present article in the Vishvavritta said to have been written by Mr. Satavalekar. 
Mr, C. A. Kincaid, the Sessions Judge of Poona, had specially been taken 
over to Kolhapur for the purpose. And the cases ended in the conviction 
of all the accused. Mr. Satavalekar was then not in Kolhapur, and so the 
present case was taken up after his arrest. Mr. C. A. Kincaid found the 
accused guilty under sections 121A, 302 and 115 of the Indian Penal Code. 
It was a strange case of the misapplication of the latter two sections 
to literary productions. In his judgment in the present case, the Chief 
Judge of Kolhapur State, Mr. Pandit, questions the propriety of the 
application of the two sections resorted to by Mr. C. A. Kincaid, the 
specially imported British Judge. Mr. Pandit observes: ‘I may, however, 
take the liberty of expressing my pre as to the applicability of the 
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learned J ue 9. wh f Mens ont the Publi¢ 
his ‘argument, I find myself unable to agree 

ng,’ It-will be seen from the extract quoted 

ove that the Judge t thinks that the specially imported British Judge 
as Wrong weer em F aciticatioe of the two sections unwarranted; and therefore 
© conviction of Professor Bijapurkar and Messrs. Joshi and Joshiréo under 
those sections was not proper. We think that in deference to the opinion of 
the. Ghiet Judge, the Kolhapur Darbar should boldly step. forward to revise 
the de cision of Mr. Kincaid and remit the sentences passed under the sections 
‘upen Professor Bijapurkar and Messrs. Joshi and Joshirdo. If the Kolhapur 
Darbar does not take action in the matter, then they gvill be only corroborat- 
ing the suspicion which is gaining ground In several quarters that the 
Vishvavritia convictions were the result of the insistence of the British Gov- 
ernment and were not the action of the Darbar.” 


50. “Those who read the judgment of the oe Judge of Kolhapur in the 
: case against Mr. Satavalekar acquitting the accused 
J Cag tite o), roe cannot fail to mark the soundness of reasoning and 
July e° the strong common sense which pervade throughout 
that lucid document. Those who have carefully 
gone through the four judgments in the Kolhapur cases, to produce which 
Mr. Kincaid laboured for over a month, will notice in them . the absolute 
want of grasp of the commonest principles of law and evidence. In his 
judgment Mr. Pandit points out the glaring absurdities of the special 
Judge. When the State had so competent an officer like Mr. Pandit, it was 
impossible to see the advisability of bringing in a special Judge of very 
ordinary calibre. His Highness’ advisers should have thought . twice 
before they recommended such a costly machinery to His Highness’, 
Again, Professor Bijapurkar may have been a friend of Mr. Pandit, but why 
were the boys in the three Bomb cases handed over for trial to the special 
Judge? ‘This matter will always remain enveloped in mystery and so long 
as it is not solved, people will continue to indulge in all sorts of wild fancies.” 
[The same paper in a subsequent issue writes as follows in its Marathi 
columns:—We congratulate the Sessions’ Judge upon his giving an 
impartial judgment. Weé never expected that Mr. Satavalekar’s prosecution 
by the Kolhapur Darbar would end in such a manner. Now the question 
is, who- is responsible for the trouble Mr. Sdatavalekar was put to in. 
this matter. By such doings the Kolhapur Darbar will lose whatever 
little prestige it still possesses. The Sessions Judge has declared in 
his judgment that articles like that of Mr. ‘Satavalekar cannot be held to 
constitute an abetment of murder. Is it not, therefore, fair to conclude 
that Professor Bijapurkar and Messrs. Joshi and Joshirado have been 
unjustly sentenced? If so, who is to be held responsible for this mis- 
carriage of justice ? It is most shameful that such injustice should prevail 
: in a Native State like that of Kolhapur.| 
|. *51. “Weare glad to learn that the Government of Bombay have 
a appointed a small Departmental Committee to 
Comments on the inquire into the working of the income-tax in cities 
appointment ofaCommit- Jike Ahmedabad, Surat, Poona, Ahmednagar and 
ben hs at th me the §holapur. This is one of those unpretentious little 
sax Tathsbibsartt. cas things unobtrusively done for the good of the 
Parsi (88), 25th July, People to which we have become accustomed since 
Eng. cols. His Excellency Sir George Clarke assumed the 
reins of office, and for which we cannot be too 
grateful to His Excellency. But we wish that, since a Committee of Inquiry 
has been appointed, a couple of non- officials had been included in it. It is 
not too late even now to do so, as the Committee’ do not seem to have even 
commenced operations yet.- We notice that Bombay has not been included 
in the Committee’s field of investigation. Perhaps, the local conditions 
being so different from those prevailing in the mofussil, Government intend 
to appoint a special Committee for this city. If that be $0, We are sure 
room will be found for a couple of non-official members. We are clad 


His Excellency’s attention has been drawn to this wieteds The ‘greatest 
complaint in the matter is that there is no appeal against an excessive or 
unjust assessment, in the sense in which the word is usually accepted........... 
Instead of the Tncome- tax officer himself constituting the final Court of 
Appeal, there should be provided in every district, what we may call a 
Court of Arbitration, the people being’ ‘substantially. represented. As it is, 
in the mofussil the Mamlatdar has everything his own way, and we know 
what a Mamlatdar usually is.” 


92. The Dnydn Prakdsh welcomes the publication by Government of 
Suggestion that Captain ot rageoage | ypeeneein of apo + ge 8 pam- 
Liston’s pamphlet in Pflet on the preparation and use of anti-piague 
Mardthi on the prepara- Vaccine at the Parel Bacteriological Laboratory, 
tion and use of anti-plague and expresses a hope that the information con- 
vaccine should be widely tained in the pamphlet will help to remove many 
circulated amongst the of the misconceptions prevalent amongst the 
~~ Prakdsh (45 people about plague inoculation. It also suggests 
19th July rakas’ (49), that copies of the pamphlet should be either distri- 
buted free amongst the people or made available to 

them at a nominal price. 


58. “The very first speech of the Honourable Mr. Bhurgri in the Bom- 
bay Legislative Council has confirmed our apprehen- 
Complaint about the sions that he would enter the Council Chamber not as 


attitude of the Honour- 4 representative of the Sind community as a whole, 
able Mr. Bhurgri respect- byt as a Muhammadan. He endorsed the suggestion 


ing Muhammadan repre- 6¢ the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtullah to the 
sentation. 


Ldrkhdna Gazette (55), effect that Muhammadans should be given separate 
17th July. representations and that they should be allowed a 
ereater number of seats than was theirdue. Now 
is it not a fact that he has been elected not only by Muhammadans 
but by Hindus also? And does he not know that Hindus toa man are 
dead against the Muhammadans’ being given separate representation and 
a greater number ofseats? Ifso, how could he have a representative of 
Hindu interests, advocate favouritism to Muhammadans at the costof Hindus ? 
Had he consulted his Hindu constituents on the point? Apparently not. 
Under the circumstances, we think that the Honourable gentleman as a 
representative of Hindu and Muhammadan land-holders of Sind had no right 
whatever to advocate the claims of one community at the cost of the other. 
We think as a member of the Council he should confine himself only to such 
matters as are common to both the communities and on which there is no 
difference of opinion from a racial point of view. This matter brings, 
however, another question to the front. Are the Hindus of Sind a negligible 
factor in the province that they should have no definite and effective voice 
in the administration of the province? If not, why does not the Government 
nominate a Hindu member on its Council as promised by His Excellency 
the Governor on his visit to Sind? We think the necessity of having a Hindu 
member from Sind on the Council is now quite clear, and trust that His 
Excellency will be pleased to redeem his promise and thereby earn the 
gratitude of the Hindus of Sind.” 


04. “ We have published in the Sindhi columns of our last issue a letter 
from a Zamindar of Amri and we now invite to its 

Complaint about sup- contents the attention of the Manager of the Incum- 
pression of free bidding at bered Estates in Sind. We believe, the authorities 
Se ae ie ope hg are aware of the prevalence of the pernicious practice 
Al-Haq (54), 17th July at auctions of suppressing free bidding by bribing the 
Eng. cols. ’ bidders into silence. The inevitable result is that 
the auction secures terms unreasonably favourable to 

the final bidder and detrimental to the interests of the owner of the estate. 


We request that the Manager will kindly take personal interest in this matter 
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_. +85. “We have no information as to what measure of success Govern- 
os ent <have obtained in clearing up silt at the 
Suggestion for the res- mouth of the Jamrdo Canal. For the first two or 
triction of th 
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on of the area of the three years, tha Jémrdo worked very well ; but 
ee ner — on the we have to. take into consideration the fact that 
: “Kardehe Chr oniéle (9) only a few tepements had been given out on the canal 

18th’ July. > then. Since then every available spot, we imagine, 

‘ has been given away, which means that water which 
was taken up only for a few fields had to be distributed over the entire length 
of the canal. May not this be one of the causes of the deficiency of water in 
the canal? If so, cannot a remedy be found out by restricting the area of 
cultivable lands? Of course, this will raise several important questions, not 
the least of which will be, how should the zamindars who have paid large sums 


a3 ‘ Malkéno’ for purchasing lands be compensated.” 


56. “We have received with gratification the news that of the three 
Satictaatide ob the inclo- members on the Committee of Examiners for the 
sion of Europeans in the °nsuing Sind Pleaders'’ Hxamination two are 
Committee of Examiners uuropeans and one Hindu. Without insinuating 
for the ensuing Sind anything against Hindu Examiners we had suggested 
Pleaders’ Examination. in a previous issue that, in fairness to Muhammadan 
Al-Hag (54), 17th July, candidates, Examiners from their community should 
Eng. cols. be also given a turn and thereby the majority of Hindu 
Examiners on the Committee broken. We are glad to find that our suggestion 
has been met half way. It is only inevitable that Hindu candidates must be 
connected by ties of relationship and friendship more with the Examiners 
from their own, community than with those from any other. Consequently 
it is natural that the appointment of Kuropean Examiners should give satis- 
faction to Muhammadans and set at rest their fears. We conclude by 
observing that we should certainly have béen gladder if the Committee of 
Examiners had consisted entirely of Europeans.” 


Education. 


97. Dr. Selby is of opinion that the education imparted to the youth 
of this Presidency in the secondary schools is falling 
Pa ath aE off in quality from day to day. The success of 
Bombay Pr ucationinthe. education depends upon the teachers. The num- 
ye reeeeney- 4 ber and worth of th dary school teachers i 
Praja Bandhu (39), _ WOr Co secondary scnooi teachers 18 
18th July. much diminished, which accounts for the present 
| state of secondary education in the Presidency. 
The chief cause of the dearth of able men in the Educational Department 
is to be found in the fact of the miserable pay offered to the teachers. Even 
permanent appointments in the Educational Department are going a-begging 
on account of the miserable chances of promotion held out to the incumbents. 
The staff of teachers has also to be increased to meet the present day require- 
ments of the public. The people of the Presidency are grateful to His Excel- 
lency Sir George Clarke for having obtained from the Imperial Government a 
grant of two lakhs and twenty thousand to be devoted to the improvement of 
secondary education. We hope His Excellency will succeed next year in 
securing a larger grant from the Imperial Government. Education in general 
in this Presidency will be improved only when primary as well as secondary 
education is well looked after by Government. Private enterprise cannot 
achieve much in spreading secondary education. Government alone can spread 
it efficiently and on a large scale. And it is their duty to take the matter 
into their hands. It would be little short of a disaster to the country if 


Imperial grant for 


eer ees Be re 


ther neglected. The scheme of Dr. Selby should be given some:practical shape 
by effecting economy in other directions and spending much more on educa- 
tion. The scale of salaries of the secondary teachers has to be revised and 
made attractive. We hope that the Imperial grant will not lie idle, but will 
be used not only for hostels, play- grounds | and the increase of the salaries 
of Head Masters but also for attracting able men to join the Department. 


98. While noticing a book called ‘ Ethics of Practical life’ written 
specially for the Samarth Vidyalaya, the Rdshtra- 
Complaint against the mat writes :—There can be no difference of opinion 
first three books of the about the utility of independent text-books for 
New Marathi Reading ingtitutions like the Samarth Vidyalaya. Some 
ee defects are inevitable in Go § text-books and 
Rashtramat (48), 28rd Se 
July. some are due to the obstinacy of Government 
officials. We do not think that Government, follow- 
ing as they do a neutral policy in religious matters, approve of partisan 
descriptions of a particular religion. ‘The silly mention of Hindu gods with 
disrespect and that of the Muhammadan deity with honour is a disgrace to 
the writers. But we have no doubt that such attempts have been deliberately 
mace in a spirit of ridicule. The versesin the first three Marathi Readers 
are a positive disgrace to the Educational Department. Verses intended 
for the use of children should be no doubt simple, but they should not be silly, 
ludicrous and insipid. 


Municipalities. 


o9. It is indeed gratifying that the Bombay Government have at last 
taken up ths question of providing additional medical 
Comments on the Gov- ald for the city. Tull the date of the Police Charges 
ernment letter to the Act the Government evaded to take it up as they 
Municipal Corporation of were powerless to provide the necessary funds. But 
Bombay ve the provision now they have changed their opinion and have 
of pai se ag. ey a realised the necessity of improving the local medical 
hon Cr tpie eq institutions. All the deficiencies pointed out by 
Bombay Samachar (69), 
23rd July ; Jdm-e-Jamshed Government in their letter tc the Corporation are of 
(34), 22nd July. long standing, and though the public would be 


anxious to have them removed, they could not over- 


look the fact that in taking them up all at once the Corporation would be 


hampered in its endeavours to attend to other equally important matters. 
The need of enlarging the scope and utility ofthe existing hospitals in the city 
and of adding one more institution to their number cannot be overlooked, 
but considering the duties that have already devolved upon the Corporation, 
that body, we hope, will not be compelled to accomplish at once everything 
that Government desire. Inthis connection we submit that the question in 
its entirety should be referred to a joint committee of hospital officials, 
medical experts and popular representatives who may look into it from the 
point of view of the public. The Committee may as well be asked to decide 
if in consideration of the increasing demand made upon the existing hospitals 
by mill-hands and employés of the Railway and ‘Tramway Companies, the time 
has not arrived to require the Railway and ‘Tramway Companies, the Mull- 
owners’ Association, the Port Trust and similar bodies to contribute towards 
the maintenance of the hospitals. If such a practicable arrangement is not 
made to strengthen the hands of the Corporation, we are afraid the unpleasant 
controversy that has just ended will only be revived. ['‘The paper concludes 
with an appeal to the charitably disposed Hindus and Muhammadans to offer 


their mite towards the erection in Bombay of a hospital for incurable diseases, 


The Jdm-é-Jamshed appreciates the tone of the Government letter, but is 
afraid the Corporation will not be able to accomplish everything . desired of 


that body without sacrificing other interests until new sources of income 


are tapped for it.] 
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Id that the new theatre near the French Bridge is 
i be @ European theatre and not likely, therefore, 
new to attract crowds of noisy undesirables. Possibly 


e French it was on this ground that the Police Commissioner 
did not object to its location there. If so, the in- 


nla. Hine on can very well insist that due provision should be made 
sine endianiale ; by regular contract against the proprietors leasing 
the theatre to any bat a European dramatic company of the respectable type. 
Another matter of very great importance is to see that the locality shall be 
reserved for residents belonging to’ the upper classes. Proposals to erect 
other kinds of tenements may be made owing to the attraction of the theatre, 
and the Improvement Trust may fall under the temptation to close with offers 
that may thus be made. If they so succumb, they would be taking a 
snicidal step and one opposed to public morality.” | 


61. Cholera has been raging at Dharwar for some days past, and the 
condition of the water of the Moti T’ank which is 
Complaint that the out- largely used by the people for drinking purposes is 
break of cholera at Dhar- mainly responsible for the outbreak of the pestilence. 
war 18 oe * og a We have over and over again suggested that the 
pality. 2 f0CMh ENE Municipality should see that the water of the ndld 
Dhdrwdr Vritta (117), Which feeds the Moti Tank does not get spoilt. But 
22nd July. our suggestion has fallen on deaf ears, and nothing 
has been done in that direction and the ndld 
continues to be fouled by thousands of people on bazaar days. No wonder, 
therefore, that such negligence on the part of our Municipality should result 
in the outbreak of cholera. 


Native States. 


62. “On Thursday night Professor Bijipurkar and the other two gentle- 

: men who were convicted along with him in January 

Complaint against the last Jeff Bombay ‘for their new abodes. Professor 
removal of Professor Bijé- Bij4purkar is said to have been destined for Ahmeda- 


purkar and his two co- 7 eee ae 
prisoners from Kolhépur. bad, Mr. Joshi for Kardchi and Mr. Joshirao for 


Rdshtramat (48), 14th Dbulia. What political significance this new arrange- 
July, Eng. cols. ment may have it is not possible for ordinary minds 
to understand, but this present arrangement practi- 

cally amounts to a sentence of transportation.......... Wehave no means of 
knowing the real author of these changes, and the wild rumours in Kolhapur 
have added only to obscure the truth. While Mr. Wallinger and his accom- 


plices are engaged in unearthing the mystery about political conspiracies in 


the Deccan, inventing where necessary, the political prisoners are not likely to 
have an easy time of it. We are not aware of the part played by Mr. 
Wallinger in this transportation business, but persistent rumours are reaching 
our ears that the school-boys sentenced to long terms of imprisonment by 
Mr. Kincaid are not at all very free from police trouble. Professor Bijapurkar 
and his two colleagues in chains were practically.in solitary confinement, and 
are likely to welcome transportation and even hard labour to being shut up in 
solitary dark cells. ' But whether they welcome it or not, it is questionable if 
the State's executive was entitled to transport prisoners to foreign territory. 
But the political conscience of England and its subordinate allies has per- 


haps sufficiently developed by now to disregard these niceties of law and 
justice.” or 


_. *63, “The Press Communiqué about Jamnagar affairs recently promul- 
| gated ‘by Authority’ is an important document in 

‘Comments on a Press more ways than one. We welcome it as indicating 
ge Pew PY a@ much needed recognition of the principle of 
16 eS % publicity in the administration of our Native States. 
“" Gujardti (80), 25th The Communiqué asserts that His Highness had 
hoy an] formed ideas of reform and advancement before his 


July, Eng. cols, . } 
os. departure for Europe now nearly two years ago. 
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May we ask His Highness to formally announce them and organise the 


necessary machinery to put them into effect? We do not see much 
use in dealing with the subject of the incarceration of Premchand and 
the enforced isolation of the Amran Jiwaidér. The Communiqué asserts 
that Premchand. was given an opportunity to explain the charges framed 
against him, and this assertion is not contradicted. It is asserted that the 
evidence recorded against Premchand was shown to him. That may have 
been so. But there is nothing in the Communiqué to show that the evidence 
was recorded in his presence, or that he was given an opportunity to cross- 
examine the witnesses. So far, therefore, as the Communiqué asserts 
that Premchand was given a ‘complete and independent’ investigation, we are, 
in the absence of fuller information, left altogether unconvinced, and we feel 
constrained to observe that in this particular at least, the administration has 
failed to inspire the people with complete confidence in its judicial rectitude. 


We wind up these observations by noticing one remark which we find 


at the end of the Communiqué. It is a pleasure to note that His Highness 
does not resent press criticism. Admitting that kings are not infallible, the 
Communiqué wishes in the usual strain that newspapers should take care to be 
better informed before criticising. The Communiqué -relates that the 
principal details of the Amran affair were brought to the notice of the Agency 
Officers. Will the administration say what prevented them from keeping the 
public informed of these ? It is now high time that the objective of the rulers 
of the Kathiawar Native States is shifted from the Political Agency to their 
own people.” 


64. In the first of a series of articles the Cutch Kesart bitterly complains 
about the incarceration by the State authorities of 

Complaint about the Mr, Pranshankar Jayshankar, late Commissioner of 
alleged = incarceration Police in Cutch, without trial of any kind, and in 
without trial of Mr. Pran- yomarking that nearly thrée months have elapsed since 


as ere : “Cateh the occurrence of the incident, appeals to the State 


by the State authorities. authorities to explain the causes leading to the con- 
Cutch Kesari (72), 22nd finement of so leading and influential an officer of the 
July. State. The paper calls this an imitation of British 


methods and then reviews the catalogue of services 
rendered to the State by Mr. Pranshankar and tries to show that the heavy 
punishment inflicted upon him by the Maha Rao is unmerited in his case. 


65. In an incomplete article the Kdthidwdr Samdchdr .writes ap-— 


provingly of the desire of the Agent to the Governor 
Alleged malpractices of in Kathidwar to recruit the Thandars and other 


Thandars under the subordinate Agency officers from the ranks of gradu- 
Agent to the Governor in 


ny Suey ears ates, and appeals to that officer to puta stop at 
SAthitends  Semdehay 0000 W the malpractices prevailing among’ the 
(81), 21st July. existing T'handars. The paper recounts the methods 


resorted to by these'‘officers to feather their nests, and 
describes how they harass the Talukdars and compel them to pay up the land 
assessments at a very inconvenient time of the year, how fhey try to extort 
money from parties having a political grievance, from those whose debt to 
Government has been accumulated and who are unable to pay or from T'éluk- 
dars who are required to submit their budgets for sanction to the Agent. The 
psper deplores the situation and expresses a hope that the contemplated 
reform of the Agency service will be an accomplished fact at an early date. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


*66. “A meeting was held in the Hira Baug of Bombay, under the 
auspices of the National Union, to pass a congra- 
Account of a meeting tulatory resolution on the 54th birthday of Mr. 


held in Bombay to cele- G4. Tilak. ee ie ce ) 
Leahe-Ae bate athe B. G. Tilak. Mr. Joseph Baptista, Bar.-at-Law, was 


pie in the chair. Lala Garibd’s gave in short the 
EME ~., account of Mr. Tilak’s life and career and proposed 
a" (11), : = ‘That this public meeting, congratulates Shrywt 


B. G. Tilak on his 54th birthday and wishes him long 


£ 
lt A a 


fare of the counti 
‘Gould never be a patrio 
independence. He 
| ands wanted t0 
“lak.” Mr, T: ak was in their hearts, and that was the 
Tilak to bein,’ ‘Be proud of him,” said Mr. Baptista, ‘ and never 
‘associate yourselves with any movement with which he had 
to do; For that movement could only be for the political develop- 


the country.’ After cries of Bande Mdtaram, the meeting came 
We 


¥ © 


fy. 


oe 67. The Indu Prakdsh publishes an account of the last year’s operations 
os se sinless of os — Bhardi Fund, wherein itis stated that 
es c year’s operations out of the net amount of Rs. 629 collected, Rs. 200 
8 oO i gage Ae wp wr have been contributed to the Samarth V dyalaya 
co. "gs aaa ty ’ of Talegaon and Rs. 50 to the Maharashtra Vidyalaya 
Rae! of Poona. Contributions have also been made from 
Be. the Fund towards the Depressed Classes Mission, Lady Northcote Hindu 


Orphanage and other institutions. 
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a SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
ef Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
| -. Seeretartat, Bombay, 29th July 1909. 
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No. | Name of Publication. Where Published. . Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tion, 
| pe: UN Ge 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...|Bombay ... ...| Weekly... _...| Charles Palmer, ae 
2 Bombay East Indian ...|__ Do, del ott as dee soo} Je 0 GO Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... ai 800 
8 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona _e., «se| Daily eve §=—-_—seve| JOSEPH Lewis; Englishman; 52 ... = «. 600 
can Herald. 
4 East and West... «| Bombay ... ..| Monthly ... .»-| Behraémji Merwdnji Malabéri, J. P,; Parsi; 1,000 
55, 
5 Elphinstonian .., iid DOs sae -+-| Quarterly ... wee oevnee joe 
6 Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. ess oo-| Weekly ...| KAmA&kshi Natarajan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
| drasi Brahman) ; 41. 
7 ‘Indian Spectator, Voiceof} Do.  .. «| Do,  « _«s.| Behrdmji MerwAnji Malabéri, J. P.; Parsi;| 500 
India and Champion. 55. 
' 8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. osc tee] SEO: es ...| dohn Wallace, OC. E.; Englishman; 50....; 1,000 
9 | Karachi Chronicle ee ae oo| Weekly... ...| Chainrdi Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 500 
10 | Kéthidwir Times... ...|RAjkot ... «| Daily... =... Jammadas Mahashankar Buch; Hindul 200 
(Lohana) ; 28. 
11 | Mahratta vee eee] POONA =a —Ss wwe] Weekly ... ~—...| Krishndji Prabhdkar Khédilkar, B.A.;| 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpd4wan Brahman) ; 36. 
12 | Muslim Herald ... »| Bombay ... »-| Daily ‘i .-/ Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
-Muhammadan ; 35. 
13 Oriental Review ... | Do, ooo = eee! Weekly ... —..) Rustomji Shdpurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 _... 700 
14 Phonix ... ... «| Karéchi ... ...| Bi-weekly ... __...| JAffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ;65...| 350 
| 
15 Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ‘0 ,0+| Daily ec »--| KAwasji Temulji ; Parsi; 52 ove ons 400 
_ and Military Gazette. | 
16 : Purity Servant... ...| Bombay ...  ...| Monthly ... -+| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; ChitpAvan Brah- 250 
| man ; 82. 
17 r—— Times... evel - A0Oe ve oo Weekly... .»-| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 
18 | St. Xavier’s College, Do, ee eee} Quarterly ... a ina asi : 
: Magazine. : & 
19 : Sind Gazette ae woo] Karachi... eve| Daily im --| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European ;44_... oni 500 
| | 
20 Sind Journal ... _ ...| Hyderabad ..| Weekly ... «| Kuadanmal Manghirsing, B.A.;° Hindul 800 
| (Amil) ; 42. 
21 | Sind Times .. «| Karéchi 4. ...| Bi-weekly... _...| Khdnchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil); 41... 200 
22 Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay ...  ...| Quarterly... ... poe ies 
| Quarterly. 
23  Swaraj)... iis w-| London =... .--| Fortnightly -+-| Bepin Chandra Pal. kee 
% 
Anaio-GusaRa’T!, 
24  Akhbdr-e-Soudagar .-| Bombay ... oe} Daily sen ...| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor; Parsi; 40...) 1,500 
25 | Apakshapat ie «| Surat os vee] Weekly ...| Bai Manek, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha- 500 | 
: didli; Parsi ; 30. 
96 | A’rya Prakdsh _.., ase Bombay sae oes}... DO a ...| Maganlal Rajaram Vyas; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 
37 | Broach Mitra _... a ee na eek ws avs Trikamlél Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 
| ma Kshatriya) ; 25. | 
98 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad coo} DD» w« ee] Narotamddés Prénjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu 1,000 . 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
29 | Deshi Mitra a: ae ec ~aaek 7 eek ae oo = eve Maganlal Kikébhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Ba- pe eee 
80 | Gujarati... 4 = we] Bombay ae. ee} “Dow «| Ichchh4rém Surajrém Desdi ; Hindu (Surti 8,500 
| ee e Bania) ; 55. | | * 
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Karachi (Sind) 
Larkana (Sind) 


Naushahro Feroze 
(Hyderabad, Sind). 


Batjorji Navroji Apakhtyér; Parsi; 50... 
Pirozshth Jehdngir Marzban, M.A.,, ; 
Pedcaji Udwasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... 
Jamshed ji Frimji ; Parsi; 44 

Jamnadas Mahashankar; Hindu (Nogar) ; . 


’ 


Jehangir Sorabji Toleyarkhan ; Parsi; 34... 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Himdu (Mewaéd Brah- 
man); 31. 


Byramji Furdonji Marzban ; Parsi ; 70 


Rustamji Narsarwinji Vdtcha-Ghandhi ; 
Parsi ; 43. 


Maneklal Ambdrd4m Doctor ; ‘Hindu (Bania); 
29. 
Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. J. E. Abbott ... 


(1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. do. | 


Indu Prakdésh Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Damodar Sdvlar4m 
Yandé ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. | 


Shrinivas Bhicaji Sir Desai. 


Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; (Goud 
Brahman) ; 35. 
J. O. F. D’Souza ; Goanese ; 40... 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian : 
50. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamédin; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhén Ghuldam Rasul; 87; 
Muhammadans. 


Premchand Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
24. 
Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 


Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23 


Tolaram Menghraj ; Hindu (Amil) ; 22 


Virumal Begrdj; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 35 
Jamatmal Lalchand ; 87 


Kashinath Nageshwar Rao ; (Madrasi Brah- 
man); 40. 


Dahbyabhai 14h ; 
41, 
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63 |}AImz ... « © «| Bombay ...  ..p Weekly .... . ...| R. Noronha; Portuguese ; 85 oe «vet 2,900 


GuyaRa’ Tr. 


64 | Akhbér-e-Islim ... —...) Bombay ... __...| Daily we 'aes| KAzi Isméil Kézi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 45, 


65 | Amrit Mani ae ...| Rajkot  ... ..| Monthly ... «..| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


66 | Baroda Gazette ... occf AEOGM tee wo.) Weekly ... sé sinaes ove 
67 | Bharat Jivan _... »--| Bombay... .«.| Monthly ... pe <enese nan 
68 | Bharat Vijaya... ooo BATOdR ae ooo} Weekly = ee ...| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia} About 

Brahman) ; 28. | 500 
69 | Bombay Samachar eco] DOMDAY  0ce «sone DALY eee »»-| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 it 
: J Parsi : 41, 
70 | Broach Samachar »of Broach | ... ooo| Weekly ane ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 ae 400 i 

of 

71 | Buddhi Prakash ... ...| Ahmedabad »-| Monthly ... va seve on a 


72 | Cutch-Kesari pe ».| Bombay ... wee} Weekly sed — Reg Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswél) 1,500 
ania); 33. 


73 | Din Mani... ... | Broach ... | Do. 1.  os.| Nathalal Rangildas (Bania). 200 | 

74 | Gujardt... ee .»«| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. sve oad "haba: Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 i = 
| Bania) ; 23. be 

75 | Hind Swarajya ... »-| Bombay ... it Des a0 | Purshottum M. Pandit ; (Hindv). 1,000 | { 


76 Talém Gazette ... .-.| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. bite ..| Lbraéhim Daud; 89; Abdulla Ismail : 80; 975 


State). Muhammadans (Memons), 4 
77 | Jain Vijaya ius »s-| Bombay... see} DOs iin ...| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shriméli} 1,000 Lr 
Bania); 27. ° i 
78 | Kaira Times ma ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...{ Do. ihe .«.| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 800 
28. 
79 | Kaira Vartaman ... ..| Kaira ae sss] Ee eas ...| Kahanddés Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 12G 
56. 
80 | Kathidwar and Mahi Sddra ‘es ee te ee »-.| Motilal Chhotalal Voie: Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 


81 | Kathiawar Samdchdr-__....| Ahmedabad ‘at ne me ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
82 | Khabardar ‘ia ...| Bombay... net ae ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 87. 
83 | Loka Mitra, oe ok aah ane .»-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru  Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
Homji, B.A.; Parsi; 41. Bh 
84 | Navsdri Patrika ... eee] N@VSATI — ane | Weekly .--| Harivallabhdd4s Pranvallabhda4s Parekh ; 500 
; 7 Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
85.| Navsdri Prakash ... nm: De sis sot Do. bee .-.| Rustamji Jamaspii Dastur ; Parsi ; GO fu 800 
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86 | Political Bhomiyo... .--| Ahmedabad vee Do. ae ...| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50 ‘| 950 


87 | Praja Mitra is ‘ast SAMRAORA 40, .--| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 


88 | Praja Pokér sss wee] Surat > anu. wae] Weekly... oss] HormaciiJamahedii; Parsi4S  «. ...| 475 ( 


89 | Rajasthan and Indian} Ahmedabad re tp oe ...| Hirdlal Vardhaman Shéh (Visa Shriméli} 1,500 
| Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 


Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati 500 
Brahmin) ; 43. ; 
91 | Sami S4nj... ci sa De. ‘es »»-| Daily ps ...| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi ;} 1,600 7 | 
$8. 4 

92 | Satya Vakta se aa aoe. ns | Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4l MHarivithaldés; Hindu (Das 550 } 
| Shrimaéli Bania); 44. 


90 | Samalochak oe »--| Bombay a. ee} 1 ri-Monthly < 


93 | Shakti ... o «| Surat eae eee J ieee Madanrai Rayji; Hindu} 1,200 ‘Ul 
| | (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 84. iE 


94 | Surat Akhbar... vo} Baroda — ese | Do. eve eee} Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 one 800 
95 | Swadesh Mitra... ...| Karachi... w| Do. sa ...| Devkaran Devi - Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 800 
96 |Vasant ...  ...  «+| Ahmedabad {Monthly .. 1 A aia Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A.| 650 


| | LL. B.; Hindu. . 
Hiv. | 
97 Bharat ‘a sie. ein SOMA coe” ult WMO ge Gauri shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin);} 400 
| | 30. | 
98 Shri Dnyansagar Sem Do. + «| Fortnightly vo J anakprasid Laboordm ; Hindu (Kénya- 800 1 
char. | t | kubja Bréhman) ; 31. ee | 
99 | Shri Venkateshvar pace Do. se = ovef Weekly use ies = Hindu algal Bréhmin) ;| 6,200 Vee) oad 
char, . } Sous be Py Rts . 
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K, B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
, man); 25. 


Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar ; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 


Gururdo Raghavendra Mamddpur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 44, 


Geurishankar Ramprasad ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bréhman) ; 44. 


Dhondo Kashinaéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brdhman) ; 53. 


Hari Dharmard4j Géndhi; Hindu (Vani) 
31. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 


month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 
Monthly ...._ ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 
Weekly... ...| Hari Bhikéji S4mant; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 
man); 44. | 
: 
Do. bis ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu; 
(Chitpa4wan Braéhman) ; 42. 
Do. sea ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman) ; 44. 
Do. bia ...| (1} Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 35. 
[Fortnightly _...| Kashindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 45. 
Weekly... 18. H. Shéhane; ; Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 
man) ; 33. 
Do. ace ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 
Do, a ...| Waman Govind Sipkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 50. 
Do. eis ...| Vishnu Vithal ee Hindu (Saraswat 
Brahman) ; 
Do. ee ...| Krishnaji Kdshindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 42. 
Do, ia ...| Dattdatriya Balvant Pédrasnis; Hindu 
: (Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
Do. ih ...| Késhindth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 55. 
Do. oa | &. F. Gordan & Co. 
Monthly ... ...| Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe. 
Weekly... ...| Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 26. 
Do. oie ...| Govind Nérdyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 51. 
Do, “ ee.| Natesh Appéiji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
Do, wenn ...| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 41. 
Do, see ...| Krishnaji- Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 36.. 
Weekly. (Printed| Anant Livakar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
in Modi Brahman) ; 45. 
ters.) 
Fortnightly -sse| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Seahras) ; 29, 
is 
Weekly ... «| Y4dav Balkrishna’ Updsani; Hindu 
ae (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
Do, ans (Gowd 


| Laxman Baburao Hegde ; Hindu 
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185 | Madhukats.. 0 .« Belgaum . ‘ss Weekly... ...| Janérdhan Naréyan Kulkarni; . Hindu} 315 


| re | ‘(Séraswat Brahman) ; 82. eee | 
186 | Mahérdshtra Vritt ooo) OGRTH «. éce dive 0 nh ee 4 ET Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- . 800 a 
187 | Moda Vritt ©... —...| Wai (Satéra) ...| Do, ..._—-«..| Démodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan} . 100 a 
| | Brdhman) ; 29. | on 
188 | Mumbai Vaibhav ..|Bombay ... ...| Daily ..._—_—«...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu| 1,500 |) 
: | «| Ghitp&éwan Bréhman) ; 89. af 
189 | Mumbai Vaibhav | Do. ase avd WOOKIY. vgn. 008 Do, dos -..| 2,000 ‘a 
140|Mumukshu ... «..|Poona ... «| Do.  .. ...| Lakshuman Rémchandra Pangérkar;| 1,500 a 


Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


141 | Nasik Vritt sve | Nasik “mG oo ae ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. | 


142 | Ny4ya Sindhu ... ...| Ahmednagar — ...| Do. ..» «| WAman Shridhar Kukde ;, Hindu (Deshasth| 300 
: Brahman) ; 34. 


143 | Paisa Patti soe ---| Bombay... ...[ Monthly ... ...| Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 1,000 
‘ pawan Brahman) ; 38. | 


144 | Pandhari Mitré ... ...| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Weekly... ...| Govind Sakhérd4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth About 


pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
145 | Prabhat ... ... | ...| Dhulia(West Khan-| Monthly ...  ...| Govind Kashinath Chdndorkar, 3B. A.,| 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Braéhman) ; 35. | ol 
146 | Prabodh Chandrika --.| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly... ...| Nérdyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 8 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. af 


147 | Pragati... see .»-| Kolhépur ... seek Eas vn ...| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain); age 45. 
148 | Prakdsh ... oe | Satara  ... al es me ... |Rdmchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. , 
149 | Pudhari_... =n ...| Baroda ... nt Dh es ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe; Hindu (Dak-} 1,000 

shani Brdhman) ; 32. ae 
150 | Rashtramukh ... ...| Mahad (Koldba) ...| Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Rdoji Pdlwankar; Hindu (Kar- 75 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
151 | Samalochak o -+-| Hubli (Dhérwar) ...| Monthly ... ...| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha; — 300 
Brahman) 30 
152 | Satyt Shodhak ... ---| Ratnagiri ... ...| Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 i 
Bréhman) ; 27. Lae 
153 | Shivaji Vijaya... -«-| Sholdpur ... ial a ae ...| Madvaladppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 a | 
one (Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
154 | Shol4pur Samachar e| Do. eee oe 8 wee see] Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Ka4mAthi) ; 50... 400 


155 | Shri Say4ji Vijay ---| Bombay ... vik EDs ai ...Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5,000 if 
Manager being Damodar Sdévldram Yande ; oe 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. : f 
156 | Shri Saraswati Mandir .... Do. “*... ...| Monthly ...  ..:;) Mahadev Keshav Kdle; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 ‘ 
: wan Brahman) ; 40. 

157 | Shri Shahu oe --| Satara sa... | Weekly ... ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
158 | Shubh Suchak .., —...! Do. oe «sf Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu| 200 


(Chitpa4wan Brahman). f 

159 | Sudhakar ... a .+-| Pen (Koldba) a ae mae ...| Naréyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 ; 
| wan Brahman) ; 50. a 
160 | Sudhérak ... .. «| Poona «ss ws! Doo, .. «. Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 | 


161 | Sumant ... ve -»-| Karad (Satara) ...1 Do. sate .... Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 100 
| ) shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal-| 
vant, Kolhapure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 


. 2 ‘ . 
ec. Ee ee ~~ ae oh 


man ; 35. 

162 | Vande Maétaram .. ...) Poona .. «| Do. + «| Hari Raghundth Bhigwas ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,400 i 
. pawan Bréhman) ; | 1 

163 } Vichari_... ere ---| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About if 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 a 

164 { Vijayee Mahratta... ...) Kolhapur ... .... Weekly 4... come coe a 
200 + ViOe sues nen: ne 5 as ...| Fortnightly ...| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ap F 
166 | Vividh Dnyén Vistér ...| Bombay... «..| Monthly... ...| (1) Vinayak Bélkrishna Nddkarni... _... 700 +H 
> | (2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 3 a 


| Saraswat Brahman). 
167 | Vrittasar... ove ooo) Wai (Satara) | Weekly ... .».| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 


pawan Brahman) ; 40. Pe. : 
S00 | VIROOEE | see: see. cel RO eee onek. kae .. «sof Nana Dadadji Gund ; Hindu ic taemearnamat 500 el 
man) ; 42. 
169 | Warkari ... «+ «»»| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly _...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 300 ‘ 
pur). | Brahman) ; 85. i 
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Guru Ghantél Punch ... 


 Ftabib-ul-Akhbér ... 


Kashful Akhbar ... 


Mufid-e-Roagaér ... 
Libéral ee6 : ee@ 


Shamsher-i-Hind ... 


Sultan-ul-Akhbar 


Urdu Daily sed 


GuyaRa TI AND Hrxpr. 


Jain Mitra ai 


Chandrika... ave 


Bagalkot (Bijdpur) . 


Do. 


Weekly 


Monthly ro 


Weekly 


Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 


| (Khatri) ; 85. | : 


; 


madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Hakim Dharamédng Tahilsing; Hindu 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45. ... 


Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Cheléram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 


Hakim Mahoined’ Abdul Hamid areukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig ; 
of Canpore; 40, ° 


Hazi Mahmood Hussain. 


Munshi Muhammad ‘Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Dawood Ali; Muhammadan; 86 ... are 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja; 
83. 


Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Sital Prasad Jain... ‘ae Pe cae 


...{ Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 35. . 
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Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that’!adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = % in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has* 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d@ 


- D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprictor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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No. | Name and Publication. | Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
MararTuHt. : 
48a) Rashtramat eos = ees} Bombay ... «| Weekly «0. ae : ‘ii a 
a. 3 


tien lee 


The Editor of No. 5 is Prof. P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi ; 42, 

The Editor of No. 18 is Rev. Seither, 8. J., German ; 45. 

The Editor of No. 22 is Prof. P. A. Wadia ; Parsi ; 85 ; 400. 

The Publisher of No. 23 is Ganesh Balvant Modak ; 44; Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 42 ; 1,000. 

The Editors of No. 44 are Rev. J. E. Abbott ; Rev. R. S. Hume ; Rev. Tukdérdm ; (Christians) ; 48, 28 and 55 respectively. 
The Editor of No. 53 is F. P. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 25 ; 1,000. | 


The Editor of No. 66 is Javerbhai Dadabhai Patel ; Hindu (Patidar) ; 39 ; circulation 1,000, 
The Editor of No. 67 is Dayébhéi Ramchandra Mehta ; Hindu (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36 ; 800, 
The Editor of No, 71 is Jivanlél Amarshi Mehta ; Hindu (Dasa Shrimali Bania) ; 84[; circulation 1,250, | 
No. 75 has now ceased to be published. 
No. 91 occasionally publishes English articles. 
_ The Editor of No. 178 is Amjadbeg ; Muhammadan (Moghal) ; 40. 
The Editor of No. 179 is Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Nd4zim ; Muhammadan (Shia) ; 24. 
The Editor of No. 180 is Mahomed Husein Hassomya ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. 
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Poliius and the. Public Administration. 


1. Under the Cakes n Shams exposed,” a eorrespendent who am 
himself as. “An Indian Politician,” writes to the 


Alleged ghams in the Seb Semi ii 
panies administration , of Rdshtrama Lovers of truth rejoice that a time 


Taig: has onan ye Neapag shams cag which yi 
hte were being gulled for a long time are being expose 
J | ag alent at last. Lord Morley, for example, has exposed 


the shams that the English, particularly the so-called 
Liberals, would do good to India! For he has characterised our demands as 
asking forthe moon. Lord Curzon exposed the sham about the Queen's 
Proclamation and blackened it with soot as an impossible charter. Sir 
Edward Baker has exposed the sham thatthe British Government was based on 
justice by threatening to destroy the innocent along with the guilty. Sir 
George Clarke has-exposed the sham that the Abkari Department was organ- 
ised to check drunkenness and established the liberty to drink. Mr. Pandit, 
Chief Judge of Kolhapur, has exposed the sham of the Judgeship of 
Mr. Kincaid. All this exposure of sham is in a way educating us in national 
methods. British justice is inconsistent in its operations and reduced to a 
worthless condition. It appears therefrom that British laws are only made 
for show and are being enforced according to individual whims. One Judge 
declares that the lectures of Mr. Arovindo Ghose are innocent while another 
sentences Mr. Kolhatkar, holding that translations of the same into Marathi 
are seditious. Some other Judge holds that the article for which Prof. 
Bijapurkar and two others are rotting in jail is not seditious and acquits the 
writer thereof. What do these shams of justice mean? Such things area 
disgrace to the British Government. If a new High Court with jurisdiction 
all over India were established, absurdities prevailing in the Judicial Department 
may be removed and the honour of the Government preserved. But what is 
‘after all Government? It is only asham. We thought up till now that the 
various Departments carrying on the Emperor’s rule constituted Government. 


We were also under the impression that the real nature of Government would 


be more in evidence in His Majesty's Courts of Judicature. But this impression 
has been falsified, and it now appears that Government means only the 
Revenue andthe Police Departments. When a question of the prestige of 
Gevernment crops up, the Police and the Revenue Departments are ranked 
higher than the High Court. The prestige of these departments is considered 
to be the prestige of Government, and courts of justice havé been undermined 
and are in danger of being demolished for the sake of these departments. British 
statesmen should abolish the titles “ the Bombay Government and the Govern- 
- mentof India,” and rule that all Departments areso many Governments. There 
appears to be a dearth of statesmanship amongst Englishmen at present. 
Is it. not more désirable to keep one’s word than to maintain the Partition 
of Bengal as a “settled fact”? How are we to confide any longer 
in statesmen who deceive the subjects by empty promises and proclama- 
tions? It is a fact that Indians do not take any steps against this 
violation of promises at present, but its consequences will be far- 
reaching and beyond the control of the subject-race. We have to note with 
sorrow that the sin of the violation of promises and the consequent distrust 
will deal a blow to the British prosperity. The intrigues of Lord Curzon in 
Persia and Tibet have been rendered futile by the virus of distrust in 
the British, and Afghanistan has refused to sign the Anglo-Russian Convention 
which is now a millstone round the neck of the British. Ifthe distrust in British 
word becomes universal, their prestige amongst foreign nations also will be 
nowhere, though they may try to keep it up by oppressing the innocent! O 
ye English statesmen ! keep your word even now and grant us swardjya. 


2. In the course of a long article on “ the Etiology of the Bomb in 

Oh cach of the bomb in in the European sense, is unknown in India. 
ardj (28), 16th June, 2he scoundrel has not learnt the art of turning 
eeate SS aa patriot among us as yet, though the operation has 


Bengal,” the Swardj writes :—" The political agita- 


‘commenced. The ¢ chrysalis-stage of the scoundrel-patriot is the .self-seeking © 


‘Ty 


aL? 


~~ 


~~» Joyelis . F tie man welt ila i conscience and ‘his “oountry for a post under 

“the Government iv a retainer in Crown cases, or for the more refined bribe 

obary ‘title. Those-who tarn ‘ loyalist to-day ‘because ‘it: pays ‘them 

Sto do? sc + patriot to-morrow ‘should patriotism pay .them more later 

 Sény But i tt iiss: losing *game ‘now in ‘India. “There is only one kind of 

_” Spolities thatipays in’ India now; that'which leads ‘to:the Legislative Councils. 

‘Pht ithe reward of ‘Nationalist. polities: is ;prosecation, .deportation, .imprigon- 

wmentand’sxile. ‘Nor have ‘we the class who are described in European 

figes-as “withott'a -btake in ‘the country.’.......... Not only are these 

iqoropeste terms inapplicable to' Indian'life and institutions, in.a general way, 

‘but ‘they’ sre especially inapplicable: to the: people who have been tried for 

“the bomb-conspiracy.......... ‘And-however much strongly ‘we may «condemn 

‘the fatal folly of the people who adopted these outlandish methods of political 

‘prop pagunda, ‘we cannot'shut our eyes:to the ugly fact that the ‘real responsibi- 

ity of it ‘lied far more’with the quack statesmanship:with whch the irritating 

“¥ssued that.arose out of the Partition of Bengal:weré:-handled by the Govern- 

‘ment-than ‘with these impatient and inexperienced young men, : who’ have 

\péon “the ‘ victims ‘of :a mad: impulse, born of ‘ their exceddingly sensitive 

natures'‘wrought upon: by' tke’ repressive’ measures of ‘the Government of 
‘Bengal’ directed’ against the boycott: and swadeshi movement in the province.” 


8. ‘Inconsidering the real:cause of repeated anarchist outrages by Indians 

“the Jdm-e-Jamshed:-writes :-—“The granting of! the 

The’ veal cause of ‘the politieal—the official—reforms by: the : Government 
“ontinuance‘ of: anarchist having failed sotfar to produce the restlts anticipated 
ovigaare (ul = 4y. a ‘them, the one inevitable -conclusion — is: that 
a ; ‘they were either ‘not the right remedy or that they 

oy gusbvaadihe b Hing. ‘were an insufficient remedy..........' What is wanted, 
then? There is a large:class of: people: who would, 

vad the result of! their. long experienee and ‘close observation, emphatically 
assert ‘that itis a changein 'the attitude of the Whites as a whole towards the 
“ative, a greater self-restraint on the part of the: English and the’ Anglo-Indian 
“press ‘in their: criticism of the Indians, a more generous and kindly tone in 
‘their references to India‘ and the Indian. peoples’ in the: public utterances: of 
“British statesmen; especially 'thosé belonging to thé Conservative party, that is 
“meeded....... The fact-is the individual Kuropean in India is a more powerful 
factor for ‘the preservation’ of peace: and contentment in India than‘ the 
‘Viceroy and the Secretary of ‘State. 'Therd has not as yet come over: the 
“White that good sense; which: time and circumstanees alike should have 
‘taught him, of considering the Indian as something more’ than a brute, of 
“heating himasan‘equal. The habit of looking down upon him, of sneering at 
the “migger,’ ‘is still rampant. : Practically nothing is being:done to help to 
‘obliterate the: memories ‘of past slights and insults, and even worse wrongs and 
«foul injustice in ‘whieh very: often’ courts of» justice themselves have taken 
part.” ‘[Inits issue ofthe 30th July the paper continues :—“The arrogance and 
‘the insultmmg demeanour ‘of'the Whites against the natives will never permit 
the gulf that divides them ‘to be bridged over by the simple process of widening 
the avenues to the employment of educated Indians to high offices or by’ the 
tenlargement of ‘the Legislative Councils.......... The impression created on 
the mind of the masses: by such habitual arrogance and ill-treatment has been 
“too: deep to be ‘effaced by ‘the enlargement of Legislative Councils or the 
gppointment'of a: Babuor a'Brahmin or a: Kazi or Syed on the executive 
Council: of this ‘or that province. ' The memories of many a grievous wrong, 
“of'insalts' to’ respectable Indians, ‘of outrages on poor but respectable Indian 
‘women, by the: Whites* stall rankle in the minds of people of many a province. 
cues Etv'is a unpleasant subject altogether—we do not wish either to rake 
up the memories of old crimes which had better be forgotten or to seek a 

| “Justification for the' diabolical outrages’ which have disfigured’ the annals of 
“Bengal. But since Englishmen—even those who are in. the, know—feign 
“surprise atthe persistent ill-feeling of the Indians against the foreigners, it may 
«be respectfully asked if-it- at all’enters mto their reason.as heing due without 
‘@ cause. ‘Have: a pedple; proverbially so weak, so timid, as the Bengalis, 
beer driven’ to such utter desperation ‘by the mere: reading of: Burke and Mill 
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by the incantations of the platform orator and ‘the newspaper scribe? -It 
has to be acknowledged that Englishmen are, afterall; not so great offenders 
as the foreigners, the merchants, mechanics, shop assistants and petty 
traders, who are coming to India in increasing numbers every year. Hqually 
great offenders are the Kurasians; and all these passing as Sahebs, -the 
\ euaeeda.") comes in for all the hatred and unpopularity inspired by their 
misdeeds.” . | 


4. The sinister influence under which Dhingra committed the 
! dastardly murders was so deep that even at the 
Suggestion to prevent trial he felt no contrition or remorse. It is certain 
the spread of seditious and that he was the instrument of a band of anarchists 
aoe Bea doctrines 12 the most notorious of whom lauded his action. 
ngland and India. Whe ; Titre 
Bombay Samdchdr (€9), y is not the arch-seditionist caught hold of and 
26th July. dealt with severely ? The public are anxious to 
know the resultof the inquiry that was promised 
by the Attorney-General some time back. We heartily disapprove of the . 
attempts of some Conservative organs of the Press to give publicity and 
importance tothe propaganda of the anarchists. Ata time when the author- 
ities in England have taken steps to stop the publication of the rag published 
by Shydmji Krishna Varma, a leading Conservative organ gives publicity 
to the anarchical doctrines of the proprietor of the rag. The papers we have 
in view are the Times and the Daily Mail. Why these papers are allowed to 
frustrate the plans of the Imperial Government with impunity is a question 
fhat is causing much pain to the Indians. Though the printer of the Indian 
Sociologist is sent to jail, the noxious doctrines and views of the rag have 
been spread very widely by their being published by the two journals. The 
publication of these views in England may not be fraught with much danger, 
but strong measures should be adopted to prevent their importation into India. 
It is necessary for the authorities to see the objectionable views published 
by these papers completely scored out before they are sent to India. To end 
all trouble it would be much better if steps are taken to stop altogether 
the dissemination of poisonous ideas by these journals. On the other hand, 
in the interests of the authorities if would be much better if no officials are 
appointed to form the Committee that is to look after Indian students in Eng- 
land: English and Indian men of light and Jeading should be on the Com- 
mittee, and their appointment should rest not with Government but with 
private individuals. The British Committee of the Indian National Congress 
might be entrusted with the selection of the members. 


5. “Students in England are a small] number and hereafter they will 

be closely watched, and it is not likely that anarchist 

Anarchism is the pro- doctrines will spread among, them. But more care 

duct of political oratory. is needed in India. ‘Dying for one’s country’ was 

Fac Spectator (7), 4 common enough rhetorical expression with which 
st July. 

certain orators adorned their speeches even before 

extremism in politics was heard of. That was the sowing season: this is the 

reaping season. Rhetoric has blossomed into action at which the orators 


themselves shudder.” 


6. A nation is, like an individual, partly dependent and partly indepen- 
dent. If we donot bear in mind this leading fact, 
An appeal to Govern- the whole point at issue will be clouded. It no 
ment servants to devote qonbt appears inconsistent that Government servants 
all their spare time and should think of the Saheb during office hours and be 
money towards the attain- =. os 
ment of swardjya. engrossed in the ideas of attaining swardjya when 
Kesari (130), 27th July. outofoffice. Let us, however, examine the position 
| of the Government servants who have been in the first 
instance charged with inconsistency and in the second with treachery. Asa 
college student, the clerk has read of the extraordinary deeds of the great men 
who have struggled to acquire independence. He has been.beside himself, 
forgotten all cares of the family and wholly merged himself in the events of 
the many wars of independence. But on entering life, he has to reconcile 
bookish knowledge with hard realities of life. He says to himself: ‘ Why 
should I accept service underan,alien Government? Why should I accept 
service under a Government which refuses to accord swardjya to my country ? 
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f eren! ef ie: ini pelleted A al 
her nations: have attained: swardjya and has been 
his: pet.idea.  duaven the bees are. enraged against the man 

he honey c mb, he is put-out whenever the idea of Government 
service is suggested: He accepts service because hé has to feed himself. 
How  ¢ a | ‘the ivooste of swardjya. become silly enough to accept service 
‘under officers who do not support the idea of swardjya and - indirectly preach 
& boycott of it? The offici inde that services rendered will be paid for 
and ‘thu ‘the recipient will be enabled to live an easy life. Swardjya, on the 

- other hand, is afraid that the Government servant will forget the fact that he 
: is working Saly for money and that he will after a time come to be in love with 
serviceas such. Whatobstructsthen swardjya? Itisnot Government service 
but the complete identification of oneself. with Government service. Under a 
Government which encourages swardjya, there will be no question of opposition 
— of Government service to swardjya. But under officials who are arrayed against 

a | ‘ swardjya, service is likely to end in making a man act inimically towards | 
aa swardjya. Asalready noted above, the advocates of swardjya arein a way 
compelled to turn towards Government service. Placed insuch a situation, if 
they, after doing their duty by Government, honestly devote their leisure hours 
to the discussion of the rights of swardjya, we do not:see any treachery in their 
conduct. Even slaves cannot be coerced to entertain any particular ideas all 
the twenty-four hours of the day. Why should the Moderates take it for 
granted that service under the British Government entails such a clause ? 
ae | Watch whether the Government servants perform the duties entrusted to them 

ie honestly, but do not spread the false idea amongst the people that advocates of 

“ | swardjya are treacherous. Do not admit adherents of swardjya into Government | 
service. Such a procedure would be no additional defect of the British Govern- 
ment because all minor defects are included in the one cardinal defect that 
1 Government is against swardjya. It is against religion and morality to try to 
et threaten people with the ghost of treachery, in matters regarding which man 
tee ig by birth free. ° We maintain strongly and say to Government servants: 
‘Do not suppose that you are slaves of Government because ;you happen to 
have accepted service under Governmeat. There is no rule that you should 
re-echo the opinions of the bureaucrats because you eat the salt of Govern- 
ment. This rule applies to unpaid Government coolies. It is not applicable 
Bite « to salaried Government servants. You get stated pay for stated work. You 
Ai) 2 are free from the debt of (Government, if you do honestly the work assigned. 
a Though you had to accept Government service because you had no other 
opening, though you have to maintain yourself by doing undesirable work, 
yet you would do well to confess your weakness and failings to your friends. 
He who knows that he is weak can, next to the strong man, focuss the 
forces of strength. By the daily meditation of the ideal of swardjya, your 
weakness of mind will gradually disappear. Every man is for some hours 
free and for other hours dependent, every day. A Government servant has 
very few independent hours at his disposal. Ifhe does not devote such time 
to swardjya, would it not mean that he has deceived himself and turned out 
nothing but service under bureaucrats who would not grant swardjya? If 
he spends all his spare time and money in supporting bureaucratic opinions 
against swardjya, would he not be committing treachery towards his educa- 
tion, his: very manhood and the Divine intentions? God does not hold 
Government servants responsible for the fact that Government do not grant 
swardjya. But if they try to'spread the bureaucratic doctrines, they -will be 
held treacherous by God and be instrumental in bringing about the downfall 
of themselves and their mother-land. 
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‘f It was only when high officers of Government like Lord Curzon 
i began to belittle the promises of the Queen’s Pro- 
) i, Gareenment must be- clamation that sedition began to take root in the 
_to fulfil their pledges ¢oyntry. Therefore, those very causes which have 
toy want the former gorved to give rise to sedition must first be removed 
pene mepgs.to retorn, by Government, that is to say, the b b 

” Kalpataru ‘ (127). 25th y, they must now begin 
Te sk re fulfil the pledges which they have given. Sedition 
ROT PHERED Fo Os doin then disappear of itself. Wa would, wherefore, 
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~ yequest the Honourable Mr. Gokhale that he should, instead of only asking thé 


a al to be true to their salt, should also call upon Government to 
true to their pledges. We do not, of course, mean by this to defend 
sedition. We only want to point out that as Government have been the first 
to break their promises, the same attitude has been taken up by the people. 
Government must, therefore, begin to correct their own mistakes if they wish 


- to see the return of the old peaceful state of things. : 


8. “If local newspapers are to be believed, every second man in 
| ; — Calcutta, of the English-educated class, is to-day an 
_Ampracticable ideas and Extremist, to be satisfied with nothing short of 
: vo the pak aga swardjya, independent self-government.......... We 
Stab July pectator (1), ye sometimes told that the party of Extremism is 
re | too insignificant in number and influence to be 
taken seriously. If so, how is it that such a party has not yet been overawed 
or silenced by the majority ? Far from that, we see them becoming more and. 
more popular. It must be said of their leaders that the iron seems to have 
entered their souls, that they have been stung into passionate opposition by 
neglect or ridicule. They give one an impression of having been sinned 
against more than sinning. They write and speak like men who are driven 
to the desperate resolve that come what may to themselves and_ their 
countrymen, they must wrench the sceptre of self-government and wield it 
themselves, even if in so doing the sceptre is turned into a whip-cord of live 
scorpions for their own backs and of the millions they long to rescue from an 
alien yoke. ‘ We care not for consequences ’—one sometimes hears the more 
rabid of these irreconcilables say. The clever Extremist, however, declares 
that his.party wish to secure self-covernment by constitutional methods. 
This seems to be a quibble, mere playing with words. There can be no 
self-government under the present Constitution which remains unalter- 
able, so far, as long as Great Britain is the paramount Power in 
India. The thoughtful Extremist says his party are striving for self-govern- 
ment to be obtained in the future. Ifso, are they not putting off the day 
by lending themselves to unconstitutional methods of agitation, that is, by 
attempting to cut through the very Constitution which affords them some 
chance of acquiring a measure of self-government hereafter ? Confining 
ourselves to Bengal, the centre of Extremist agitation, let us for a moment 
conjure up a vision of Home Rule........... It is only when we come to this 
that we begin realising the absence of material, even of raw material, for a 
self-governing agency for the most advanced province in India, and, worse 
still, the absence of favourable conditions for self-government. Think, then, 
of the huge, heterogeneous, incoherent mass we call Indza for short—a mass 
of humanity so varied that it is impossible to take up the two nearest or most 
similar sections of it for any large common purpose. The fact is, our 
Extremist friends are running away with ideas up to which they have to 
srow through a process of slow, well-directed evolution. The ideas are 
glorious, and one cannot withhold admiration from those who cherish them. 
But to mistake ideas for realised facts is the height of unwisdom. If they 
have a constructive policy and a programme worth considering, why not place 
these before their countrymen? In some respects they are more consistent 
and logical than not a few of our Moderate politicians. But what, after all, 
is their consistency in practice? So far as a sympathetic observer could see, 
they are all for ‘ Nationalism’; and yet they go in wholesale for a foreign 
language, for foreign methods of work down to the work of political agitation, | 
even for foteign articles of every day use, cleverly though they may disguise © = 
the articles.......... We know we are not yet up to much even in the ~<** 
management of civic affairs, split up as we are into racial, communal and 20 
local divisions. In moments ot self-introspection each one of us feels oct 
inclined to despise himself and to acknowledge his inferiority to the hated 
foreignef. Why nourish hatred and passion and distrust instead of going foe. a 
quietly our own way towards self-improvement ?.......... Swelled heads and. i 
shrivelled knees, with wind and water in the heads and vegetable marrow oe 
in the legs: Are these the wherewithal for conquering or governing an: 
empire? Here I refer to India as a whole. To Bengal I have no right to’ 
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Le mo such. delusion, ' only form of self-government 
en ee for India isa series of sigs federated. 
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ver.” 


Tag: ’ the Kier Hin nd es ponte from the Statist’s article on - 
rence sf Indian affairs and concludes as follows :— Common 
. Alleged race arrog ance sense dictates the statesmanlike course of associating 
OW yin ay ne Indians in the government of the country, but so. 
Bema ee as the common sens 

Dasdisting  Tudinas in ong é€ common sense of the governing 


the: government of the Dlerarchy in the country is tainted with intense 


oun - self-interest, self-love and mischievous race 
" Rakterdotina {35), lst arrogance and the sense of superiority, it is doubtful if 
Aug., Eng. cols. that course would be honourably and disinterestedly 


followed. India’s only hope liesin the greater efforts. 
which future Parliaments may put forth to develop, fully the rudimentary scheme 
of reform which so‘robust and just a Liberal Secretary of State as Lord 
Morley has instituted. May Providence inspire our rulers with that larger 
wisdom and broad-minded sense of justice and righteousness which would 
solve this great problem with benefit to themselves and the people at large.” 


10. In an article dealing with Persian affairs the Gujardti Punch 
writes :—‘ But there is one thing that is not quite. 
The West will be called gpparent at present and yet will in the near future- 
ee he Eastin influence the march of events most essentially. 
Gujardti Punch (32), And it is the unnatural creed of colour that is. 
Q5th July, Eng. cols. moving the world of the Whites. England, the 
Free Trader, has become a slave to it, and the United 
States, the liberators of slaves, have fallen a prey to it. The ‘Colonial, not a 
very high type of humanity, wants to get prosperous by crushing all the other 
races out of existence........... While the advanced nations of Europe and 
America are going back upon absolutism, Imperialism and Militarism, which 
are bound in the long run to suck away the very life of national and re- 
presentative institutions, are being adopted by England. The Hastern people 
are rising up, trying to understand the present outlookiand to better their own 
national status. To-day it means nothing—this making and unmaking of 
rulers and constitutions ; but to-morrow and the day after it may turn out to be: 
quite a serious matter when the West will be called upon to render an account 
of its doings to the awakened consciousness of the Hast. It were well, 
therefore, if in the present developments of the Eastern peoples and their 
Government, Europe could see the birth of a judging spirit and take heed.” 


11. Every one of us desires to see the country regenerated, but there is. 
. a difference of view as to the methods to be adopted 
The real salvation of jin that behalf. The Moderates declare that the 
po Pe “ge vl Extremists are mistaken in their attempts which. 
wiih’ taeone. e provoke Government and advocate the attainment 
Shakti (98), 24th July. Of our objects by pleasing the powers that be. But. 
a we must bearin mind that Government are not an 
association of ascetics dispensing charity. Itis sheer senselessness to hope 
that a Government ruling by force will be so liberal as to grant salvation to- 
the country. Nor is it less foolish to hope to be able to get our ends gradually 
by deceiving Government. In those cases where the interests of the rulers and. 
the ruled -are identical, it is not difficult to keep them both satisfied. But 
this is impossible in cases where their interests are conflicting. The 
Moderates tell us that if we displease Government they will take more stringent. 
measures and we will be thrown back instead of advancing. Looking at it’ 
from the point of view of logic and calculation this is true, but although calcu- 
lation can beget interest and money, and save our skin, if is enterprise, 
self-sacrifice and firmness in suffering that alone can raise up a fallen nation. 
The Moderates believe that the Extremists fruitlessly go to jail and cause an 
augmentation in repressive measures. But they are greatly mistaken. The 
Wrath of Government i is more beneficial to the country than its favour. A. 
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»harsh ‘Viceroy. like ord. Curzon. works more 2 good, than a lenient Viceroy. 
The histories of all countries that have risen. show that’ the repressibns of an 


@xasperated: Government have in the end been more. beneficial than harmful. 


Even the incarceration of our leaders has its own good. results; such: salf- 
. sacrifice is impératively demanded of the leaders for the purpose of reviving 


the vigour, courage and firmness of a déad nation, for affording instances of 


‘ % 


self-sacrifice and for stirring deeply the hearts of the people. The strength 
imparted to the nation by such acts of self-sacrifice cannot be equalled by 


that resulting from thousands of speeches. It will. thus be seen that it is an 
illusion to hope that the real salvaticn. of the country can be attained through 


Government favour. 


a. 0 high-souled Tilak! Twelve months have passed since last we 

aa cl on you! By showing personally how one can 
Mr. Tilak. ie ae ° perform his duty to his country, you have become 
- Shakti (93), 24th July. the leaning-post of us, weaklings! You have filled 
our despondent hearts with enthusiasm, and given 


strength to our benumbed feet! Great one! Your prophecy as to the advance- 


ment of your mission by your incarceration has been fulfilled! The floods 


- of your sacrifice and self-denial have reached the dry hearts of our ignorant 


and poverty-stricken fellow-countrymen! O Lord! You were taken away in 
the darkness of the night, but your sufferings have thrown a new light oa 


the public eye. You are unhappy, but your misery has pierced the hearts of 


crores of people! Your body is fettered, but your fame is ringing through- 
out the length and breadth of India! O saint ! you are separated from your 
people, but crores of people are following your words! [Elséwhere the paper 
publishes the first batch of selections from Tilak’s precepts to the people, 


_,preaching that ambition is necessary for life, that our fears are detrimental to 


our advancement, that foreign rule is harmful to our prosperity and mental and 
moral capacity, that Government are repressing all classes, whether Hindus or 
Musalmans, with the same heavy hand, that just as the subject should not be 
traitors to the rulers, the latter should not be ttaitors to the former and that 
the rule of a king who is a traitor to his subjects is bound to perish.| 


13. The Bhdrat reproduces a photograph of Mr. Tilak and reminds 
its readers in a few verses that he was sentenced 
just a year ago on the 22nd of July 1908. Another 
ral ae goods ot of verses exhorts the people of India to give 
Bharat (97), 28th July. Up foreign ways along with foreign goods, to keep 
Bande Mdtaram ever on their lips, as also the 

names of Tilak and Lajpat Rai. 


Verses exhorting the 


14. The weekly Rdshtramat publishes a number of verses from a 
_ contributor invocation of the god Shri Pandurang of 
Invocation to god Shri Pandharpur, of which the following is a substance :— 


Pandurang of Pandharpur 
to come to India’s help. O Lord of Rukhmini, listen to this prayer and 


Rdshtramat (48), 12th Come running for the regeneration of the mother 


‘July. of the Aryas. She, the “delicate one, is sitting 


with her hand on her forehead, with tears flowing 
from her eyes and with her body reduced to a mere skeleton. Her face has 
lost iis lustre, her body has lost its strength and life has left it. O mother, 
come running to restore her to life! Cruel poverty has been ever striking her, 
and death has been heartlessly slaughtering lakhs of her children. ‘An 
inimical religion has been persecuting the good lady day and-night. Do come 
to her relief! Blood in the shape of wealth is flowing from her body, and she 
is thirsty and rendered so weak that she cannot even lift her foot. Her ornament 


‘Bal’ has been taken away from her, and she has fallen on evil times. The 


dearly loved Ashwini Kumar, Krishna Kumar and others have been deported : 
why are you still considering what to do? You have given a promise in the 
Gita that you incarnate yourself when religion and evil deeds are rampant in 
the world ; be pleased now to fulfil that pledge. 
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* Edmund Cox’s article in 
‘ the Nineteenth Century. — 
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gions in the Indian 


i éhgalis ought ‘tot stulated by all’on 
nh Of the enniversary ‘their res on to ‘celebra Db aia atulivuteady, 
Seasons jones oR atecora “But ul ‘duty: does iol saa with merely congratulat- 
staan ect, | ae them. ” The boycott anniversary’ ought: to’ be 

~ ¢@lebrated in all ‘other: provinces ‘also and this is the 
. only <trué way of showing‘ our’ appreciation: of the 


enva lis and our respect for our popular leaders who 


are now in in “Jail. th August we must bind ourselves by an oath to 


support the boycott movement. ' We, therefore, call upon all our people - to 
imitate the self-sacrificing example of the Bengalis and to follow them 
_in carrying on the Povo. and other measures of self-reliance. : 


16, Commenting on Sir Edmund Cox’s article in the Nineteenth 

3 | _ Century, & contributor to the Indu Prakdsh says :-— 
Comments on Sir “Jam afraid the writer has got very wrong notions 
of discipline and historical teachings. I do not 
. | say. that there cannot be any exceptionally bad lot 
osth July, Eng. coe as among the Indian student world, but to accuse them 
wholesale of want of discipline and manners is 
nothing short of a libel on them. I admit that during the last two or three 
years the temperament of the Indian student has changed a little, but that is 


only a temporary aberration and it cannot last long. Almost every depart- 


ment of Indian life is unhinged for the present, and there cannot be any 
wonder if the student world has forgotten itself and its avocation a little....... 
If the teachings of Mill, Spencer and Huxley have created a rebellious 
spirit amongst the students, as Sir E. Cox avers, why is it that the English 
students have remained unaffected by them so long? The granting of the 
Magna Charta, the expulsion of James, the American War of In- 
dependence, the Russo-Japanese War, the recent deposition of the Persian 
monarch, all.these have got their own causes, direct and indirect, and they 
cannot be attributed to any sort of liberal teachings.......... If the Indian 
students have grown rebellious, as the writer supposes, he must seek for the 
cause or causes elsewhere.......... The question is how ‘to mend: matters ’ 

and that depends not on parents and guardians alone as Government 
suppose, but on teachers and more particularly on Government themselves. 
The student world is led astray by some supposed leaders of the people, one 
may admit, but to thrash them, to debar them from examinations, to prosecute 
them and their parents or guardians, to prohibit them from attending 
meetings or reading newspapers are certainly not the proper means to bring 
them round. By such directly prohibitive methods. they become more 
recalcitrant and anxious to taste the prohibited fruit........... It is foolish to 
make any distinction between English and Indian students. Try to attract 
them to their studies by giving them good Professors, and they will neces- 
sarily be less inclined to attend political meetings or to dabble in politics,”’ 


*17. ‘The Statist asks whether there is any reason why the Native 
Army should be officered exclusively by Europeans. 

Complaint against the Are there not princes and nobles and‘great landed 
exclusion of Indians of proprietors in India whose services could be 
position from Commis- itilised ?......... This is a standing grievance 
Army. of the people and the princes. As to the people, 
- Kaiser-i-Hind (35), 1st their leading men in Congress assembled have over 
Aug., Eng. cols. and over again passed resolutions urging on their 
rulers to abandon their fateful policy of distrus§ and 

make a satisfactory beginning by establishing an Indian Sandhurst and 
commissioning Indians of ability and* loyalty for the Native Army. But 
hitherto they have turned a deaf ear to their repeated prayers. And as to 
the Princes, poor prisoners in a gilded cage, their lips remain sealed. How 
they youn to open them and «unburthen the inmost wishes of their heart ! 


‘Institutions a good train- 
Ing for the eventual at- 
. tainment of swardayya. 
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But. _chaperaned, and even dragooned, as they are, be the * sebsiteg 
rs” how may. they lay open their heart and tell’ the ‘world of the 
encaturht treatment to which ‘they are subjected ?......,.. Some blame the 
‘House of Lords for not remedying this state of things. But what ‘can be 
expected from a Chamber which has Lord Curzon, who, as Viceroy, abused 
and insulted the Indians, and, who, evenit his retirement, leaves rio opportunity 
to denounce them ? Whenever the Indian empire is lost, it may be taken 
for granted that it will be lost on account of men of the type, temper 
‘and mood of mind of this reactionary personage with his fantastic notions of 
governing this great country and constituting it a modern clase tees Empire 


in the event of the downfall of Old England.” 


18. The question is often asked ‘ Would India be able to manage her 
own affairs if England were to withdraw and leave her 

Revival of old village to herself?’ There would, no doubt, be confusion for 
some time, but there is no reasonable ground to suppose 
that it would continue for ever. India would no doubt 
eventually stand on her own legs. Britain did not 


Kal (126), 30th July. 
perish after the Roman legions had left her. On the 


contrary, her rise dates from that event. As the swardjya suggested by the 


above question is outside the scope of practical politics, our people should strive 
to attain the swardjya of village autonomy which we enjoyed in former 


times. We need not ask Government for this swardjya, nor be guilty of 
sedition in its attainment. The Nationalist party should, therefore, take 


up the matter and put forth its energy to revive our old village institutions. 
Let our youths devote their lives to spread amongst the people a knowledge 
of the Forest, the Revenue and other laws that our people are expected to obey 
and owing to ignorance of which they are required to undergo numerous 
hardships. By such means the rayats will be able to withstand the unlawful 


tyranny of officials without incurring the displeasure of Government. 
‘Savkirs and their debtors can in a like manner be saved the trouble 


of having recourse to courts of justice. All this will help’ to produce a 


spirit of self-reliance amongst the people and be a good training for the 


ultimate attainment of swardzya. 


"19. “We do not-know if the Bombay Police engaged detectives to take 
| notes of the speeches at the meeting that was called 
Comments on the meet-. the other day in Bombay to celebrate the anniver- 


ing held in Bombay to , : 
Bin, Posen oe Tilak’ sary of. the birth-day of Mr. Tilak. We do not be 


birth-day. lieve that the Public Meetings Act was passed as an 
Rdst Goftdr (40), Ist ornamental addition to the Statute Book.......... 
Aug., Eng. cols. There is every inducement to the speakers on such 
occasions to exceed the limits of moderation. There 


is an audience ready to applaud, and their huzzahs. are intoxicating. The 


most circumspect speaker cannot but under such circumstances preach rank 
sedition and get into the clutches of the law. Prevention is better than cure, 
and whenever such objectionable meetings are announced, the Police may 


save would-be orators against themselves by forbidding public meetings for a 


- 


week or fortnight within the city.......... The most deplorable feature of the 
meeting held in honour of Mr. Tilak was the rdéle which Mr. Baptista played 
as its President. As a lawyer no one ought to realise it better than he that 
the language used af the meeting by another speaker in connection with the 
trial of Mr. Tilak was a sort of reflection updn the High Court Judge who 


tried him for sedition. But Mr. Baptista: allowed it to go unchallenged, 
though the duty of repudiating it devolved upon him as the President of the 


alleged deterioration of 
the English race. 


“meeting.” 


England of all nations‘has become very diffident 

Spiritual advancement of her own strength and is in constant dread of 
the only remedy for the being overpowered by Germany. England’s fears 
-have been enhanced by the discontent in India, and 
Rdshtramat (48), 81st the unjust and repressive methods she is using to 


July, 
fo of English statesmen. England has Teached the 


20. The politics of Europe are at presentin a collated state, and 


sinother the awakening in India bespeak the. mind 
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5 Shyimji is in Frahine, but his propagandists are in England 
and .India too. Scholars turned out with money 

- The London outrage given by him and lecturers engaged by him and sworn 
Bsa SAIN geben = 2 oll: his political creed are abroad in India, working, 
| ~ gpeaking and preaching the gospel of:independence. 
ee We have in England a Sdavarkar who. objected to 


me Prakdsh (47), 26th the act of Dhingra being called a crime. There was 


I July, Eng. cols. found a Chattopadhyaya to express approval of Savar- 
ab . , | | -kar’s opinion. The Indian Sociologist preaches the 
is same doctrine, namely, ‘ political killing is no murder.’ Itis not too much to 


say that such doctrines have poisoned and are poisoning the mind of many an 
Indian youth. Sdavarkar wrote a book on the Mutiny of which Government. 
have had to prohibit the importation into India.......... The point we make 
from all this is that it would be absurd for any of us to underestimate the 
mischievous significance of the London outrage and ‘to lull ourselves into 
inaction in the fond belief that thecrime was the result of personal individual 
insanity. It was the direct result of a propaganda carried on in England 
Pe ‘and India, and whilst afew have actually turned anarchists, others are 
in the dangerously proximate position of active approvers of anarchism, 
whilst a larger number still forms the recruiting ground. Let, therefore, 
society rouse itself in right earnest and save our younger generation from a 
_ course dangerous to them, ominous to the country and fraught with the gravest, 

i odium on our character as a nation.” 


“a tae 
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22. The London correspondent of the Kdl writes :—You must have 

i i et already learnt by wire of the horrible murder of Sir 
the meeting of Indians in W. Curzon-Wyllie, the most prominent of the India 
| Tiondon held to denounce Office permanent officials. This murder has taken 
Nee the murder of Sir W. place in spite of the strict surveillance to which 
_ Curzon- Wyllie. all the Indians here have been subjected for the 
bs _ hat (126), 80th July; last month andahalf. Sir W. Curzon-Wyllie was the 

. : angers -y an ro soul of the India Office movement respecting Indian. 
: | a gt shtramat (2°), students. Of unsurpassed sagacity, there was not one. 
: e Indian in England whose political precedents he 

| did not know. He was the very eye of the Secretary of State, who only 

: outwardly controlled the reins of British Indian administration, and his. 

| loss would thus be most keenly felt by the Anglo-Indian world. The 
4 youth against whom the charge of cruelly murdering this great man has been 
: : laid is Deshbhakta (i. ¢., patriot) Madanl4l Dhingra. Last year he had, 
an like others, worn, on his coat, a medal in memory of the heroes of 1857, 
4 but a college friend having thrown it away in joke, the youth got so. 
ae extremely exasperated that he attacked him with a knife. On another 
Hee occasion, while the Japanese were being praised for their bravery, 
i Deshbhakta Dhingra declared ‘ My Hindu nation too is as brave and daring, 
alles and the people will soon be singing praises of our valour also.’ Others. 
oe having called in question the capacity of Indians for physical endurance, 
there were beis, and one. of the company took up a pin and began to thrust 
it into Dhingra’s hand. He, however, kept up unmoved, though the whole 
of the pin had passed through and blood was spurting out! In the meeting of 
‘Indians held to condemn the murder, when Deshbhakta Savarkar stood up 
to protest against the resolution, Sir M. Bhavnagree lept down from the 
latform and noisily shouted out down with him. Chairs and sticks then 
bo to fly about, while Deshbhakta Savarkar was calmly asserting his right. 
b be heard, and the president, His Highness the Aga Khan, had to drag 
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Sir M. Bhavnagree back and expostulate with’ him for his rashness. In the 
meantime, Deshbhakta Savarkar was assaulted, and: blood was flowing from a 

cut inflicted on his eye. Seeing .this, all those’ present got exasperated and ~ 

Deshbhakta Surendranath Bannerjee left the meeting in disgust, saying’ 

‘Savarkar was fully within his rights to express his own convictions. It is 

outrageous to assault him.’ The Poliee then entered the place of meeting, - oN 
and the resolution having been somehow passed, the meeting dispersed. | 
[The Sudhdrak, in commenting on the above account of the meeting, says: 

Had the fact, mentioned by the correspondent, about Mr. Surendranath 

Bannerjee’s leaving the meeting in disgust been true, it would have ere this 

found its way into the newspapers, considering its importance. The correspon- 

dent seems to labour under the impression that he can without fear of 

contradiction publish anything he likes in a corner of a Marathi newspaper. 

We think the last portion of the account to be utterly unworthy of credence. 

The Rdshtramat, on the other hand, writes :—It is evident from the letter 

of the correspondené of the Kdl that the responsibility for the disorderly | 

scenes in the London meeting rests not with Mr. Savarkar but with Sir M. 

Bhavnagree and others whose conduct was most reprehensible. Whatever 

notoriety "Mr. Savarkar might have achieved tas the favourite pupil of ie 
Shyamji Krishnavarma, his peaceful conduct at the meeting was such as to ‘Bate 
put to shame any devotee of Christ.] Bae. 


23. “It has been officially announced that a special pension of £500: 
per annum, to be provided from the Indian revenue, 
Approval of the pension has been granted to Lady Curzon-Wyllie. We 
granted to Lady Curzon- hope there will not be a single dissentient voice 
id 8 - 199) Iot A raised in this country againt India providing for the 
En Sa ng i lianSoor,; Pension. Sir William Curzon-Wyllie gave the best. 
Reformer (6), 1st Aug.; Years of his life to the service of this country and 
Indian Spectator (7), Was brutally murdered when yet in harness. Under 
81st July. these tragic circumstances it was but the duty of. 
the Secretary of State to provide for the unhappy 
widow with sufficient liberality. Those who would be inclined to denounce 
the payment of the pension from the Indian revenue should remember 
that if Sir W. Curzon-Wyllie had not been so foully murdered, he would. 
have sooner or later retired and his pension would have been paid from 
Indian revenues.” [The Indian Social Reformer. and the Indian Spectator 
also write approvingly of the grant of the pension.| 


24, ‘Tt seems that a suggestion has been made in London (it is not. 
Comments on the sae- stated by whom) that Dhingra’s sentence should be 
gestion for the commu- commuted to one of penal servitude for life on the 
tation of Dhingra’s ground that it will serve asa more effective deterrent _ , 
_ sentence. than hanging, and will prevent the murderer’s | a 
*Pdrsi (38), Ist Aug., deification as a martyr....... Nodoubt, there are { 
Eng. cols.; Jdm-e-Jamshed gometimes cases wherein a commutation of the death | 
(34), 30th July. sentence may be desirable. But in Madanlal’s | 
case there is not a single extenuating circumstance. Nay, there are several 
which are of an absolutely aggravating nature. The quality of mercy is it 
undoubtedly one of the noblest attributes of mankind, but exercising it in the 
case of a wretch like Madanlal would merely be mercy thrown away.’ [The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed, on the other hand, approves of the suggestion.] _ é 


25. Mr. Shyamji Krishna Varma’s propagandist work is the talk of the 
town. There is a striking contrast between his past 

An excuse for the utter- ¢areer and his present activities. Being by caste a 
ances of Shydmji Krishna Bhansali he styles himself a Varma. By his learn- 
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Vv — Sdnj (91), 29th ing and power of speech he had earned a good name 
aly. in India. His speeches as a comparatively young , 
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man were praiseworthy and attracted the attention 
of the hearers. The moment he went to England the current of his activities 
began to flow in another direction. English political agitation is much more 
free and outspoken in its nature than Indian. The atmosphere of Hurope 
is more congenial to extreme views. When Europeans like Messrs, Keir- 
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a Whatever may: be the fate of Shyanji Krishria Varma in the 1 near 
future; we think Reuter has latterly been simply 
ae publicity. given. playing into the hands of that unmitigated sedi- 
“te a Waeme of Shyam tionist. What that worthy most desires is wide. 
. y Akhbdr-o-5 ¢ sddgat publicity for his monstrous doctrine of ‘ Killing no 
ay, 26th July, Eng. cols. murder.’.......... By cabling out week after week the 
choicest cullings from Krishna Varma’s Satanic 
lucubrations, Reuter has been giving them the very publicity in India which: 
they should not have, and is thus doing a service, without any rerauneration, 
to those who revel in sedition and anarchy. But one needmot be surprised at 
it, since even a journal like the London Times throws open its columns to the 
arch-anarchist.......... It is time that Reuter and others should conspire to 
ignore whatever falls from his poisonous lips and pen. Those who deli- 
berately overwhelm India with choice selections from his writings may not 
unjustly be charged with abetment.” 


27. Inthe course of a long article entitled “ The Indian Student in 
[8 ae Engiand”’ the Swardj writes :—‘* And our strongest 
3 Protest against the pro- objection to the methods that are being adopted to 
ie peer via rd pea meet this situation, either directly by the India 
ei in Ragland. vam Beaees Office itself, or by intriguing Anglo-Indian pensioners 
A Swardj (28), 16th July, Who hang on its out-skirts, is that these are best 
lok , calculated to increase where it already exists, and ° 
a create, where it is as yet absent, that very evil which is sought to be 
ois | controlled and cured. In the first place, the Anglo-Indian official does not 
an : command the sincere respect of the class whom. he is trying to influence. 
He is almost universally viewed with secret suspicion. . His suavity is inter- 
preted as cunning, his generosity as diplomacy. Some of them may be 
absolutely sincere, but they are not judged on their own individual character, 
but by the general character of the class to which they belong. When they 
approach Indian young men, their motives are always thought to be political, 
He | and the suspicion prevents the growth of any sort of healthy moral relations 
a between the two parties. This state of things did not exist ten or twenty 
a years ago. The English-educated classes were still under the hypnotic spell 
| of their political masters. The masses were conservative in regard to their 
own traditions and beliefs, but generally indifferent to the new “jllumination. 
The Government was condescending and friendly to the English-educated clas- 
ses, and somewhat fearful of the masses. All these have changed now. The 
racial conflict has become keener. The national consciousness has. become 
stronger. There is a spirit of self-assertion in the people, and a desire for 
suppressing it in the Government, that has contributed to the acuteness of the 
situation. ‘The first sign of self- assertion is the quickening: of the critical 
faculty, and the Indian views of life have assumed not only a distinctly 
critical, but even a positively hostile attitude to British ideals and institu- 
tions. The old appreciation is gone. The old respect is killed. The worm 
° has ‘turned. The ‘Native’ has turned on the ‘Feringee.’ The ‘ Nigger’ has 
turned on the ‘ Mleccha’—the black in colour has turned on the unclean in 
mind and manners.......... Reasonable’ or unreasonable, just or unjust, 
right or wrong, this is the atmosphere from which the present generation 
of Indian young men come to England. They are steeped in the spirit 
of racial conflict and racial hatred. It is nota healthy spirit. It may bea 
potent motive force for working out grave political problems concerning 
national freedom—in the masses, in those that have to be cured of their 
verminosity before they can be moved to any great political or social effort. 
But it is fatal in those who are to be the future leaders of their people....... 
Racial hatred is the inevitable rebult of racial conflict. This hatred cannot 
be cured as: 8 long as she conflict lasts,......... To create invidious distinctions 
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Court, is i not likely fe to remove, ‘but, on the sombre, increase the 
Bitterness of racial feeling and strengthen the ‘spirit of revolt in the latter. 
It will not draw them away from, but rather drive them faster into, undesirable 
revolutionary ideals and methods. Prudential considerations may counsel 
reticence, but will not prevent or cure the natural sense of resentment which, 
on the contrary, being cherished in secret, will gain in intensity more than 
what it may lose in expression. This, it seems to us, will be. the inevitable 
result of the methods that are being pursued ‘at the present moment, under 
evident Anglo-Indian inspiration, for nee the life and activities of the 
Indian students in England. . 


28. eS on Mr. Streatfield’s article in the Nineteenth Century | a 

the Send Gazette writes :—‘* Mr. Streatfield comments a 

There will be no peace on the contempt into which the Government in India 

in Bengal until the jg brought by the present state of affairs and the 

judicial system in force is danger to the State involved in its continuance. The 

suspended for a time. 

Sind Gazette (19), 22nd Martial races and the illiterate millions, he says, stand 

July. apart from, and are out of sympathy with, the polli- 

tical agitators, but they are watching with interest 

the struggle betwosn the Government and the Extremists. The fighting 

peoples have no intention of submitting to be governed by the literate, but 

unwarlike classes, but they think that their own chance of ruling might come 

with the overthrow of the British, and their faith in the power of Government 

is weakened when they see it bullied and embarrassed, as they think, by 

agitators, whom they themselves hold in contempt. The masses, on the other 

hand, are prepared to serve the party whocan hurt them most, and if the 

- Government does not secure them from oppression they will not hesitate to 

¢ make common cause with the oppressors. All this is perfectly true and can- 

not be gainsaid, and it will, we hope, have by now been brought home to the 

English people by the recent murders at the Imperial Institute. Inthe mean- 

time the situation out here shows no change for the better. Over six weeks 
have now elapsed since the horrible murder in Bengal of the boy Pryanath 

Chatterji, the brother of a witness, in 4 political dacoity case. It is feared in 

Calcutta that it will not be possible to collect evidence to ensure a conviction, 

though the murder was committed in daylight by a band of twenty or thirty 

men and the proceedings were watched by the whole of the village. The Rie 

regrettable truth is that there will be no peace in Bengal till the judicial system ey, 

now in force is temporarily abandoned and the Executive given a free hand to es 

deal with all crimes of andrchy and violence. If the people found themselves 

fully protected from the adverse effects of testimony against evil-doers, their 

fear to come forward would, perhaps, be overcome and in time it would be 

possible to revert to the ordinary judicial procedure. In the meantime unless | | 
action in this direction is taken anarchical crime will continue to occur and i 

increase in Bengal, to the oppression of the people and the bringing into 

contempt of the Government, with the ultimate prospect, when things have 

got too bad to be endured any longer, of the introduction of military 

law.” 

29. The 7thof August is held to be an auspicious day tn Bengal, 

for it was on this day that the Bengalis. woke up 

Approval of the project- from their slumber of many centuries. The Fourth 

ed ag 8 my celebra- Anniversary. of that epoch-making day is appyroach- 

~~ a eshwar ing, and grand preparations are.going on all over 

Samdchdr (99), 30th July. Bengal to celebrate it in a fitting manner. We 

| congratulate the Bengalis on their perseverance. 

_If they stick with the same tenacity to the vow of swadeshi, we doubt not 

that Government will not only not force them to relinquish the vow, but on 

the contrary help them. Without sewadeshi the people will starve ; and how 

can Government rule over a starving population? We, therefore, Say 
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in the interest of Government that if there be any means to perpe- - fo 
tuate British Rule in India itis swadeshi. Both the rulers and the ruled * 8 
must, therefore, co-operate to help the spread of this movement. Let the “ 
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mn and 6} ther r ‘ copie tbe BB ‘they bring about its ruin. 


_ The. fae of Yeotmsl (Berars), in its last issue dated the. 

me ae e handed 26th ultimo, has published a lengthy account of the. 

: rs’ sayings and doings of Mr. Cleveland, the Inspector- 

nitral General of Police, who is now in Yeotmal on } his: 
campaign of general bullying and brow-beating. It 
"tMahrata (11), st Aug; is said that, before starting on his so-called tour, 
Kat (126), 80th Joly. Mr. Cleveland took a solemn vow to tame down 
every rampant Nationalist and to push the political-agitation in the Central 


nera. of Police, 


Provinces ai least a generation back! Mr. Cleveland is fulfilling his. vow 


with bureaucratic vengeance, by smashing National Schools, Akhdras and 
Mushti funds by his mighty policeman’s baton. Mr. Cleveland is: doing this 
bullying: business with a methodical persistenc; worthy of a better cause. 
When he visits a town, he asks the local Vakils, swadesht shop-keepers, 
teachers of National Schools and managers of Akhdras, and editors of news- 
papers, to see him at his bungalow ; and then, during this so-called interview, 
he subjects them to a most searching cross-examination in the usual haughty 
and contemptuous manner of the real sun-dried bureaucrat. It is said that, 
with incredibly dogmatic assurance, Mr. Cleveland characterised the Nibandh 
Mala and even the Gita as seditious books leading to violence and anarchy 
and demanded an explanation from the teachers why these books were 
included in the curriculum ofthe Vidydgriha, the local National School.......... 
Mr, Cleveland is further said to have demanded from Marwari shop-keepers. 
why they came from Marwar to Berar, and to have threatened to deport them 
if they persisted in helping the N ationalist movement! Has Mr. Cleveland. 
so far forgotten himself in the heat of this campaign as not to perceive that. 
Marwari gentlemen have as much—perhaps a much stronger—right to be in 
Berar as Mr. Cleveland and his countrymen possibly can have? Having 
spent a week in this sort of brow-beating interviews, Mr. Cleveland called. 
together all the local pleaders in the social club, and informed them of the 

‘strong desire’ of the Central Provinces Government to suppress the 
Vidydgriha, and told them to take ‘ strong and early measures for the effective 
closing of the National School.’ Mr. Cleveland is further reported to have 
threatened the pleaders with cancellation of their sanads if they did not. 
comply with this ‘strong desire’ of Government. It is unnecessary to be 
told after this that the Vidydgriha was closed, the collection of the Mushti fund 
was stopped, the Andthdlaya (Orphanage) was shut up and the Akhdras were 
abandoned ; and lastly the Harzkishor itself, which exposed all these tactics, 
ceased to appear! Itis worse than useless to argue with—much less to. 
criticise—the bureaucracy when they stoopopenly and unblushingly to adopt. 
such shameful and high-handed tactics, and make the policeman’s baton more: 
powerful than the sword of Justice andthe Sceptre. Other provinces in. 


’ India are having a mixed policy of repression and conciliation ; but the unfor- 


tunate Central Provinces and the Berars are favoured wlth blind repression 
pure and simple!” [The Kdl writes:—The Mongldi once prevalent in the 
Berars will pale before the one now prevailing there under the British. It. 
is the high-handedness of insolent bureaucrats like Mr. Cleveland that creates. 
discontent amongst the people.| 


31. “ Mr. Cleveland is on the war-path and is probably appointed as. 
Bdeiiencnat (48), 27th the mouthpiece of the Government of the Central 
Pn teh en oa Provinces to communicate their wishes to the 
2 ee : Nationalist Schools. It is not long since we wrote: 
about the almost compulsory closing of the Amraoti National School, and now 
Mr. Cleveland has been desiring the stopping of the National School at. 
Yeotmal. This method of suppressing National Schools by the mere expres- 
sion of desire is a novel method only recently introduced into the Central 
Previnces by a newly reported officer. He is evidently carrying on a campaign 
@ of destroying all attempts at giving education on National lines. The Central 
Provinces appear to be the dumping ground for all the Quixotic theories of 
eemnnis, and Mr. ‘Cleveland appears to bethe hero of the scheme. He — 
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itenes'a fiat in the most autocratic terms and then awaits the result. Tf the 


conductors of the institutions are agreeable to the wishes of Government as: 
communicated by this saviour of the British supremacy, then for the moment 
this imperious officer is satisfied and turns his steps to other quarters.. He 
accompsnies his order with a threat that in case of non-compliance hé would 
be compelled to use stringent measures. _We can easily imagine from this 
to what depths of prejudice and repression the officers in the Central 


Provinces have sunk.” 


82. It appears that the high-handed authorities in the Central Provinces 
and Berar do not like the progress that is, being 
Operations of the autho- achieved by the people in the above two provinces. 
rities in the Central Pro- The Bengal and the Bombay Governments foolishly 
bag pil gg then see allowed the new national spirit to grow in their 
national apitit. territories instead of nipping if in the bud. But the 
Rdshtramat (48), 29th Government of the Central Provinces appear to have 
July. taken the warning in time. Asa matter of fact, all 
the local Governments, which are mere puppets in 
Lord Morley’s hands, at first considered the new movement to be quite 
superficial. But Lord Morley himself having begun to cut capers, his subordi- 
nates have seized the opportunity of acting high-handedly. The ideas about 
swardjya and independence have, however, now fully spread among the people, 
and cannot be checked by the repressive-policy of the bureaucrats. Whatever 
efforts they may make to persuade the people to be loyal and to co-operate 
with Government, and to throttle our political institutions, the desire for 
swardjya which has arisen in the people’s minds will never disappear. The 
attempt of the Berar and Central Provinces authorities at inhumanly murder- 
ing the national awakening in the province is sure to fail. The people fully 
understand the apparent and the hidden meanings of expressions like 
‘sympathy,’ ‘co-operation, ‘public good,’ etc., which the authorities are in 
the habit of using. They might fondly believe themselves to have been 
victorious on some occasions, but they must understand that our patriots have 
got a firm hold of the hearts of the people. Messrs. Cleveland and Sly 
should deeply cogitate upon this and give up acting like madmen. 


88. “ The advent of the Congress session has roused into activity forces. 


which have worked in opposition for the last two 

The Congress constitu- years. Again the demand is repeated that ‘a 
tion liberal enough forall [United Congress’ should be held at Lahore. We 
who agate wish to work ¢annot understand the meaning of the demand, for 
ayo 7. (13), 8 far as we know the Congress to-day is as ‘ united’ 
28th July. as before. It is true that several of our countrymen 
have alienated their sympathies from the Congress 

cause, but then the same thing was not unknown before the now historical 
Surat Congress. ‘The secession occurred because the creed which was up to 
now accepted as unwritten law of the Congress was put in black and white at 
Surat. As far as we know, the Extremists were the loudest in demanding 
‘constitution ’ for the Congress. Now that aregular constitution is framed 
and the work of the Congress is placed upon a systematic basis, it will 


not do for them to turn round and say that they wanted another 


thing. Let it be remembered at the same time that about 800 or 1,000. 


delegates assembled at Surat accepted the Congress creed.: The breach 
‘was and is even now to be deeply regretted, for the country stands 
at present in the greatest need of unity. But truth is dearer than Plato. 
Not only that, but unity based upon ‘ compromise’ is elusive and unreal and 
is not worth seeking gfter. Thatunity only is desirable which is founded 
upon agreement. Prificiples preached by the Extremist section have, it must 
be said, done nota little harm to the country. Cannot the leaders even 
now bethink themselves of this and leaving off their hostile attitude to the 
Congress, accept its creed and constitution? It is argued that the Moderates 


‘have debarred the’ Extremists from attending the Congress. Such phrase- 


ology is misleading, for the Extremists themselves have stood sullen and 
con 574—7 7 
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for all. thore. who 


f t eir country.” 


_“ Biforts are. often “bal ‘bub’ ‘without success, to bziaga' the gulf 
ene Siig & Ata, ‘between, the two parties, and. who can say that 
ren Seiad gc oR Today the | Moderate | leaders of Bombay are not res- 
" alnedic Punch (82) ponsible for the present reprehensible state of 
asth sal ane cole. . vhings?......... Were it not for the great power 
ARON - | and prestige wielded by the Bombay leaders both the 
sect rT ns would long ago have joined hands and the secessionist spirit would 
:0ssi bly have died a natural death. We do not mean by this that there 
would not have been any difference of opinion ; differences of opinion are sure 
to conti ihe | - to the end of time, but the present spectacle of a house 
divided against itself would have been avoided, and a bolder and more united 
. front presented to Government and the British public in questions of 
vital importance such as the treatment of Indians in the Colonies, the 
excessive favouritism shown to Muhammadans, etc. To those who can read 
history aright, the present is a moment pregnant with divine possibilities. 
New rights and privileges, all over Asia, are granted to or extorted 
by the people, and India too has had some share of the gains of this period 
of the people’s progress. The new influences under which the ideals of 
the national party are being moulded have cume permanently to stay and 
to progress. Although the possession of the Congress is left with the Moder- 
ate party, all the fresh blood, all the youthful minds of the country in their 
tha innermost feelings and longings are for the Extremists, and if the present state 
| a | of things continues, before long either the Moderate party will be persuaded to 
ae adopt the Extremist programme or will lose its entire hold on the nation.” 


as tola.. We believe Yhat. the 


*35. “We hope we will be pardoned for taking some little credit to 
ourselves for having judged Lala Lajpatrai aright 


Hie scthe Canes 8 letter from the moment he came into prominence before 
Ale Gujardti (80), 1st Aug., *e Indian public after the Benares Congress. 
hike : Eng. cols. During the tast two or three years he. has doubtless 
Whe learnt a good deal. But his letter bears the deep 


Tie impress of his characteristic weaknesses, and shows that he is not an Indian 
ae that can be relied upon by the country at large for his soundness of judgment 
or firm and consistent grasp of principles. He has criticised others with 
candour, attributed to them improper motives despite his protestations to the 
contrary, questioned their wisdom and made inaccurate statements on certain 
questions of fact........... The more we think of his letter, the more we feel 
Hae convinced that it would have been much better if it had never been written 
i} ee | - abtall, But it seems that the Congress, like all great movements, is destined 
re to meet with difficulties and obstacles created by its very friends and well- 
wishers. Congressmen have often criticised Anglo-Indian papers and even 
the authorities for having thrown difficulties in their way. But we well know 
how certain friends of the Congress, in spite of their good intentions, have 
proved not much better than its hostile critics, or dared to do things which 
ia even its enemies have not attempted. Mischievous impediments were created 
ae at Nagpur, and repeated but overcome at Surat and then at Madras last year, 
he, and let us hope they will be faced with equal courage and determination at 
Lahore also, in spite of Lala Lajpatrai’s deplorable attempts to discourage 
those who have taken up the arduous work of organising the next session....... 
Those who are committed to the principles and the programme of the 
Congress would be doing a grave wrong to the present and future political 
progress of the country if they gave up their post of duty even at the call of 
Lala Lajpatréi, simply because some people dominated by parochial ideas and 
local influences or fancied grievances are indifferent or are not disposed -to 
-.€0-operate in a cause which is not the cause of one province but of all the 
provinces. The performance of the duty or trust is every year entrusted by 
the Opn ess to one province which volunteers its services and undertakes the 
i trust. Sut the oY. or trust is none the less for the whole country.” 
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38: The Punjab: gee with the hel sf cop Bombay brethren are 

usy Organising this year’s Congress in accordance 

i A igo Jae: with the Convention “ creed’, aly who do not 
Sami-Sdnj (91), 28th July; follow the ae Sir Pherozeshah. Mehta and 
Sind Journey, (20), 29nd Mr. Gokhale“are not only no friends of Government 
July. but are disloyal. This is what the men of Sir 
Pherozeshah and Mr. Gokhale think about those who differ from them. The 
“creed” politicians pat Government officers on the back, dub those who 
differ from them as seditionists and keep themselves at a great distance 
from these people. The Government of the Punjab will render every possible 
assistance to the Moderates to hold their Congress and drive away the 
Extremists. For these and many other reasons the success of this session of 
the Congress is ensured. We hope that Lala Lajpatrai’s Jetter on the 
Congress will set politicians of all shades thinking. Impartial readers of 
the letter will acknowledge that the “creed’’ Congress will do more harm 
than good to the country. Lala Lajpatrdi is no Extremist. At Surat in 
1907 he vowed to keep the old banner flying. He joined the Convention in 
the hope that the differences between the two parties would be soon made 
up. The Moderate leaders, dictating in an autocratic manner, prove too 
much for straightforward men like Bhupendra Nath and Lajpatrai, In 
plain language the Lala appeals to the Moderates to unite as it is not to the 
interest of the country at large to annoy the Extremists. It is unfortunate 
that either party busies itself with abusing the other to the neglect of solid 
work. The Extremist party was from the beginning looked at askance by 
Government, and the Moderates help Government to put that party down. 
This very fact has done much to strengthen the baseless allegation that that 
party is seditious in its movements. Itis a misfortune of the country that 
the Moderates should allow their brethren who merely differ from them in 
views to be called seditious. Even Mr. Gokhale’s utterances and ideals of 
swardjya are strongly criticised by the Anglo-Indian Press. All the more 
then is there a negessity on the part of Moderates to join hands with the 
Extremists. [The Shakt: writes :—The Moderates obstinately refuse to shift 
the Congress from the Punjab. All the prominent Congressmen of the Punjab 
have stood aloof from the organisers of this year’s Congress. What could be 
moré unfortunate than the attitude of the Moderates singing the praises of 
Government and attempting the demolition of the Nationalist party, even 
though they know full well that before the existence of the Nationalist party 
three years back the Congress was not at all recognised by Government? It 
is after the rise of the Nationalist party that Government have been trying to 
win over the Muhammadans and the Moderates. The paper expresses similar 
views about the letter of Lala Lajpatrai. The Sam-Sdry offers a plea for 
unity and regrets that a man like Lala Lajpatrai should try to wreck the 
Congress, and hopes that he would workin the direction of minimising 
all differences of opinion and bring about a united Congress. The 
Sind Journal, on the other hand, says:—‘‘ While we confess that there 
is a good deal of truth and force in Lala Lajpatrai's letter, we cannot help 
wishing that he had spoken more discreetly on various points. But now that 
he has spoken, we have to consider the probable effects and to weigh the 
situation created by it. Lala Lajpatrai’s is an honoured name throughout 
the country, but in the Punjab he wields an undoubted influence. Will the 
All-India Congress Committee yield to the advancing tide of opposition or 
will they rely implicitly on Lala Harkishonlal to carry the Punjab Congress to 
a successful issue? Very probably the latter. That course, however, may 
prove full of anxieties and dangers. Why not take advantage of (and not 
yield to) circuinstances and shift the venue to London? Thereby we could 


- avoid a very disagreeable controversy and would be facing the English public 


at a psychological moment. ‘There need be no obstinacy in such matters, but 
firm and courageous action, best calculated to promote the public good. The 
next best alternative would be—Sind! It has few Extremists and is at any 
rate not divided into two camps. Karachi would be quite a safe place for 


the Congress. But Karachi would require a fairly long notice.”] 


: 


‘a6 long Have - Noy ¢ at rt Per Rosey oy‘ undliscked.- 
er own i wpo tara their. soitn heing- 

hl th na ily whetted by ‘the extraordinarily - ‘weak and 
Ptepr eontatic on.  Secetbagodahand attitude of the Government. We. 
Fours nr 0), rid hope’ the weighty representations now made on. 


ay imhed orld. daccly behalf of the general community and of the Hindus. 
a will hile the desired ‘effect. We ‘should not, however, think we have done 
De. all that ‘was needful. The Governnient which has lent. so Teady an ear 


to the Muhetmmadans—through considerations which we need not analyse 
heré-—will not ‘as readily listen to us, though reason and justice are all on. 
our side, “We should, therefore, suggest. that the above Associations or the. 
All-India Congress Committee should appoint a deputation to wait upon the- 
Viceroy at Simla and discuss matters face to face—a course that is calculated 
to ‘succeed, since after -being closeted with the Muhammadan deputation the- 
‘Vieeroy will surely not send away our deputation.” 


Sou" Whenever the Indian National Congress has tried to obtain. 
if official recognition, or sought (for its President) an 
a Sind Journal (20), 29th interview, or even a reply, with regard to its resolu-. 
a Galy.. tions, Government have turned the cold shoulder 


| and pleaded that it would be against good policy to- 
7 do any such thing. From the beginning the resolutions of the Congress have. 
|: been forwarded by the President of the year to the Viceroy, but beyond an 
a acknowledgment of receipt not a word has been said.......... Now mark the: 
‘a altogether different treatment accorded to the Moslem Congress named the 
ce ‘League.’ The League deputed some Muhammadans in London to see: 
he Lord Morley there and some others in India to see Lord Minto at Simla. 
vate Both deputations were not only received in audience, but received with every 
mark of respect and encouragement. Not only this, but lately, after the 
Muhammadans had had the fullest opportunities of explaining their position 
and had obtained substantial concessions, the League was honoured with a 
fresh interview for the settlement of the points of dispute. Government. 
a were apparently most anxious not to displease the League in the slightest. 
al: degree........... Is not the contrast very striking and palpable ? What the. 
ice reasons for it may be we shall not attempt to discuss here.” 
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Whe: | *39. ‘ The Aga Khan and Mr. Amir Ali, not only want excessive re-. 

He . presentation for Muhammadans as Muhammadans 
i : | : in the Legislative Councils—which is a small matter 
i | Indian Social Reformer oomparatively—but they want to popularise a new 
a (6), Ist Aug. 


Ea and manufactured version of Indian history, which 
il | would be a more serious matter if it were not so 
a utterly futile. If they would turn to the short preface in the late Sir William 
| --  Hunter’s ‘ Brief History of the Indian Peoples,’ they will find the true 
| version summed up in a very few words. We quote the passage for their 
a benefit. ‘India was destined, by her position, to receive the human overflow 
from the ancient breeding- grounds of Central Asia. Waves of conquest from 

the north were as inevitable in early times as are the tidal waves from the. 

ocean at the present day. But such conquests, although rapid, were seldom 

eriduring; and although widespread were never complete. The religious and 

social organisation of Hinduism never succumbed. The greatest of India’s 

conquerors, the Moghuls, were being hemmed in by Hindu confederates. 

before their supremacy had lasted for 1# centuries. So far as can be now 

-estimated, the advance of the British alone saved the Delhi Empire from 

. dismemberment by three Hindu Military powers, the Mardthas, Rajputs and 
Sikhs. The British rulo has endured, because it is welded in the joint interest. 
of the Indian races.’ Government, of course, have the right of making any 
‘regulations they please for their Legislative Councils, but if these Councils 

vare to have any share in guiding and controlling the social and intellectual 

.forces which determine the destinies of the population, any manipulation of 

the suffrage to the detriment of the Domaeeety which has lived longest in 
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othe country :and-which.is still overwhelmingly, edeminantcin. numbers, will 
‘Obviously.zeduve.the value of ithe Couwsile.te er,than.check the evolution 
Gf the race. The question’ is, what.do you wish. these: Councils. to.be?” 


40. Speaking before the Servants of India Society at Poona, His:Excdl- 
igs i ahd Caiweeie SF lency ‘the Governor of Bombay, .among other things, 
Bonities and the boycott declared thatit was.necessary patiently to study the 
‘movement. | methods of swadeshi and the true means of advancing 
Gujarati (80), 25th it. While admitting this, we ask His Excellency if the 
July ; Gujarat (74), 24th discussion which has, for.the last three years, been 
duly; Fdjasthdn (89), carried on in its connection has been done without 
fas), te Pad I aja Bandhu obtaining.an intimate knowledge of it by means of 
{ — patient study. We hope His Excellency will reply to 
this some time or other, He further declared that Government always gave 
and will give encouragement to honest swadeshi and quoted the instances. 
of the Bombay mills, the Adamji Peerbhai Tanning Factory and the Poona 
Paper Mills. We do not see in what way Government can take credit for 
this. We are not aware of anything done by Government to asstst them. 
e Nay, they have, in order to satisfy Lancashire, been levying excise duty 
‘on native piece-goods and thus i injuring the native industry. The swadeshr 
movement is no new one, but has been of 37 years’ standing, during which 
time Government have never even dreamt of encouraging it. Is it not 
necessary to preach to the ignorant masses the necessity of fighting against. 
foreign goods? What harm is there in this when England, for developing 
its industries, went the length of imposing import duties? No one insists 
upon the adoption of unreasoning swadeshi, but persuasion and preaching 
cannot surely be blind unreasoning swadeshi. Talking of boycott His. 
Excellency held up the example of sugar as showing the futility of the 
movement. But really speaking, the majority of the people do not support: 
general boycott of all foreign goods, but only try to stop the import of those: 
things which are or can be manufactured in the country. The main 
complaint of the people against Government in connection with sugar and 
other industries is that owing tothe adoption of free trade, such “Indian 
industries as were capable of prospering in the country ‘and which it 
was the duty of Government in the interests of the country to support, 
have died out and the country has been left to rely exclusively on agriculture.. 
If His Excellency carefully reflects over this, we are sure his impartial 
mind will be convinced that the public complaint that Government have 
in the past paid no attention to the development of indigenous industries 
is true every way and that it is no folly on the part of the. people to wake 
up to fight against foreign industries. (The Gujarat writes:—His Excel- 
lency in inveighing against boycott seems to have forgotten that the public Re 
do not boycott all articles and if they boycott ‘sugar and English cloth, it is ae 
because there is no other way of encouraging the manufacture of these eg as: 
commodities which, though produced in India, are subjected by Government 
to excise duty. The Rdjasthdn writes :—We are not aware of Government 
having ever given any considerable encouragement to the Indian mill industry 
or other native industries. There is not one high-class technical, scientific or 
commercial institution in the country, nor are Government ‘sending out 
students by thousands every year like Japan or China. They are not only 
‘not prepared to assist the indigenous industries by protective tariffs, but are 
actually levying excise duty on our cloth for the benefit of Lancashire. With | 
regard to sugar again, it appears from statistics, and it is also Sir W. Baker's. 
view, that India can supply its own sugar. The Praja Bandhu declares that 
if His Excellency is really desirous of assisting honest swvadeshi, he should do 
away with the excise duty which is so badly Bempering the mill industry of 
the country. | 


41. .The Hindu Punch publishes a cartoon under the heading “A 
modern sacrifice,’ in which the Honourable Mr. 

‘Alleged conspiracy of Gokhale,. dressed in European costume, and accom- 
the . Honourable Mr. panied ‘by the Servants of. India Society pictured 


Digs ia detiecy Tie a8 his wife, is represented: as offering Mr. Tilak’s — is 


Tilel head as a sacrifice to, His Excellency Sir’ George 
» Hindu Punch (121);:28th Clarke depicted asa deity arising, out:of .the , flames 


aly. of .aatocracy and . raising the hands to blass 
| ithe couple. . iThe .Jetter-prass .. is; as . follows :— — 
con 574—8 . | 
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oe a ste 2." We a ‘not dite like the tone of the first prea Sp of the *ionduiable 

oo ee Mr, Gokhale in which he extols the bureaucracy 

. © Otomdnis ‘on the “two: ‘too much because of the recent Reforms and is 

| sper ies Tecently deliver et- rather too hard on the Extremists......._ Mr. Gokhale 

A _ssonouranie “seems to us to have yielded pas Fert to an impulse 

= : ‘ of reaction at the sight of the abominable things that 

— ll : on Journat (2), : 29th have happened during the past two years culminating 

— ll - jn the very cruel murder of Sir William Curzon- 

‘Wyllie by an eccentric young man........... But rightly does he declare that in 

any case under present conditions British rule is a great necessity for India. 

We would, however, respectfully point out that if the new attitude of extolling 

the bureaucracy j is generally adopted, the progress of India will be thrown back 

‘onsiderably, for the bureaucracy are not at all even now willing to surrender 

any of their power or profit in favour of the Indian. While we thus somewhat 4 

dissent from the altered view-point of Mr. Gokhale, we must say that his 

speech has been much misunderstood, and ideas and statements have been 

| attributed to him, even by leading Indian journals, which are not justified 

‘ by his words........ His second speech dealing with the Hindu-Muhammadan 

question is a master-piece of soundness and statesmanship........ In afew short 

paragraphs or rather sentences Mr. Gokhale has succeeded in exposing the 

ni) shallowness of the grounds on which the unwise Muhammadan claim for 

He : more seats than their numerical strength would justify is based. What 

He issmore remarkable is that the speech breathes throughout the spirit of 

brotherly sympathy with the awakened Muhammadan community—their 

extravagance not being allowed to interfere with Mr. Gokhale’s broad- 

mindedness of view and evenness of temper. We hope Syed Ali Imam 

and his.friends will read, mark and inwardly digest this pronouncement from 
the lips of one who is an Indian first and a Hindu afterwards.” 


ie : 43. <A prostitute in her prime of ~_ appears to be beautiful and 
ei 3 alluring. But as she begins to age, she has to paint 
it July Hinds Punch Ash, herself to conceal her deformities. She, however, 
Dath July. ’ finds after a time that daubing would not. avail 
i against old age and has to act as a bawd till she 
iy dies. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s political career closely corresponds to 
Te the above description of a prostitute’s life. In his political youth he enchanted 
oe | a numberof people by his sweet voice, and some of them who were short- 
| sighted became his blind worshippers. A dissolute man weakened by syphilis 
considers the harlot to be the means of his happiness and is not willing to 
sever his connection with her. Mr. Gokhale and his blind admirers are in a 
similar condition. Just asa prostitute lives happily by pilfering money from 
the dissolute, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s political profession is going on 
he] | merrily. But fortunately for the nation and unfortunately for Mr. Gokhale, 
Hee |, | Lokamdnya Tilak came forward and exposed the disgusting political nature 
cae of Gokhale and exhibited him in his real colours. Youths never care even 
to look at an old hag, and young men turned aside from Mr. Gokhale’s 
hideous face.. When. Mr. Gokhale saw that nobody was going to be 
deceived by his false points, he turned a political pimp and began a machia- 
velian policy. People now are saying that Mr. Gokhale is the cause of 
the deportation of sanctified leaders like Lokamdnya Tilak. But we are 
not prepared to maintain this ground, at least now. ‘The question will be 
shortly solved by the decision in the Hindu Punch defamation case instituted. 
by Mr. Gokhale. Mr. Gokhale held a majlis at Madras, and even Surendra- 
nath was deceived by this artful bawd. Mr. Gokhale delivered a lecture 
on the present situation full of venom against the Nationalists. He indirectly 
suggested to Government that they should suppress the Nationalists. The 
' speech also contains his vile advice to parents to keep aloof their children 
from patriotism, and his disgusting enthusiasm to burke freedom of 
ie +A anyon among the students and to push. them into schools of servitude. It is 
Pe eX ae stran e that Mr. Gokhale possessing as he does a poisonous heart, has given 
Beg to such deadly thoughts. He has introduced certain political 
3 in a hit ayeee only'to add a false genie to his worthless speech. 


July; Rdjasthan 
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Nationalists! Do. not.be deceived by. this duubing, . If. you do, you will be 
altogether lost. [The Hindu. Punch writes:—In attempting to crush the 
Nationalist party by means of misrepresentations, Mr. Gokhale has surpassed 
in meanness Shakar, a mean-minded and unscrupulous character in a well- 
known Sanskrit drama, who triad to. being into trouble an enemy of. his by 
fathering upon him a murder committed by himself. He has also surpassed 


the legendary Muzumdar who tried to ruin Damaji, his Chief, by poisoning 
the mind of the king of Bedar by means of falsehoods.] 


44. The Hindu Punch publishes a cartoon in which mother India 
represented as a Hindu lady is pictured as standing in 


The Honourable Mr. a distressed and prayerful attitude, with Lord Morley © 


es — 7 ‘nn with a cat-o’-nine-tails in one hand and the Reforms 
peepee Anpages gee nes in the other standing on one side, and the Honour- 
Finda pe (121) able Mr. Gokhale in the act of throttling Mr. Tilak 


8th July. on the other. In the letter-press the following 


words are put in the mouth of the lady:—“*O God 


Varun! The earthly rulers have adopted a mixed policy of repression and 
conciliation. My own beastly sons are persecuting my saints. Jam _ placed 
in a strange situation. Protect my children and treat them equally.” 


495. ‘The recent Resolution of the Government of India regarding the 
local purchase of stores for the use of the various 

Comments on the Gov- ¢partments of the State may be taken to bea partial 
ernment Resolution re the Conversion of Government to the creed of economic 
supply of storesinGovern- swadeshism.......... The Secretary of State, it seems, 
ment offices. looks upon the innovations made by these ules 
Praja Bandhu (39), with a jealous eye. He considers the scheme ex- 
25th July, Eng. cols. perimental, and is afraid lest Indian officers carrying 
them out should allow inferior articles or higher 


prices to pass unchallenged. Our fears lie in the other direction, v2z., lest they 
should by lack of interest make even this small boon abortive........... The 


Government of India, we think, ought to go further. They ought to make the 
establishment of new industries possible by purchasing their products even at a 
sacrifice of price. It is here that the main difference lies between the Govern- 
ment officials and the honest patriotic swadeshi. It is possible that the 
economic interests of British manufacturers forbid the pursuit of such a course 
by Government officials. If that is the real obstacle, let it be frankly expressed. 
Instead of doing so, the Viceroy and his lieutenants now and then stigmatise 


our great swadesht movement, which we sustain at a sacrifice, as dishonest . 


swadeshism. The epithet is quite undeserved. We are afraid ignorance lies at 
the bottom of the remark. Before we conclude we would draw attention 
to the fact that the Report of the Stores Committee is not published, and is not 
going to be published. It is difficult to imagine how any reasons of political 
expediency could justify this step. It is suspected that the Report contains 
some ugly disclosures as to the working of the huge system of supplying stores 
to the Indian Government, or as regards the abuses at the head-quarters in the 
India Office.” | 


46. The hopes held out by the recent resolution re the supply of stores 
appear more likely to remain on paper than to be 

Kdthidwdr and Mahi realised. Similar hopes were held out to us in the 
Kdntha Gazette (80), 25th yegime of Lord Ripon, who had issued an order for 
Jul. Guard vr’ ye the purchase as far as possille of Indian articles. 
these orders; and some of them have a repugnance 
for Indians and much more for Indian: manufactures. 
We ourselves remember a case in which the Agent to the Governor, some 
time back being presented with a bill for some candle stands made in Lathi 
(Kathidwar), which were bought for the office, was enraged and ordered 
them to be sent back and new ones to be ordered out from England. This 
shows that as long as it rests with white officials to carry out Government’s 
orders, no amount of such orders in favour of swadesh« articles will be of any 


24th July. 
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ofitidering tt at Sg tbetient existe Hot’ ‘fdr 
Re “Bec date ) But f6r ‘the protection and = 
5 "dd abt ap ppear to have done’ any 

‘3 “Sing But'in view'of'the fact that it is m4 
" Hoh “ee Sy he purchase of stores ‘outside Tndia, ‘Was 
Tesede ce ‘hel land: the ‘tesoluti¢n is noteworthy. The Gujardt ‘rémarks 
that ‘ts ama ar for’ ‘satisfaction. that the resolution puts'in practice Govern- 
ment talk j in favour of ‘honest swadeshi, ‘and hopes that there will be no 
differentiation between Anglo-Indian and Indian factories. The Rdjasthdn. 
‘algo, expresses similar sentiments. Seda 


: #47. « We néed not say that ati revolving year greatly accentuates our 
scepticism about the intrinsic value of important. 
“Alleged diéteHibtation in .Official reports annually published both bere and at 
‘the quality of the informa- Westminster. They are so cleverly compiled as to 
tion eke oe hed ‘suppress the kernel and furnish you with the husk. — 
q ng: ell scar Pees ‘One of such publications is the Blue Book on the 
te _Kaiser-i-Hind (85), 1st Moral and Material Condition of India. In former 
— Aug., Eng. cols. years it was indeed a vade mecum, but for the last. 
ten ‘years and upwards it has considerably lost. 
its distinctive feature as an authoritative hand-book on Indian affairs. 
.eceeeee Matters have become worse since the reactionary ex-Viceroy 
during his Viceroyalty published that infamous Resolution which has been. 
k nicknamed the‘ Razor Resolution..’ The dissimulation practisedin reference 
Ee to it was hardly creditable to the sincerity of that authority. The public were 
a grayely informed that an undue portion of the time of officials was absorbed 
| in preparing annual departmental and other reports, and that the mass of 
statistical returns so vastly added to the cost of printing, that both in the 
interests of economy and public utility, it was essential to curtail the reports. 
by omitting therefrom all information and statistics which did not really 
enlighten thepublic. This was put forth as the ostensible reason which was 
ie warmly welcomed by the sycophant Press.......... But the ‘effect of that. 
ile Resolution, during the very first year, demonstrated to the hilt that the real 
1 ae reason was altogether a different one from that ostensibly proclaimed. Instead 
| of enlightening the public and acquainting it with the crucial facts of the 
: Administration, these reports gave no information and enlightened nobody. 
a The process was reversed. ‘T'he husk was supplied and the kernel allowed to 
Aa ‘be safely secreted in the Secretariat bureaus! ‘The dissimulation thus prac-. 
tised on an unsuspecting public, we repeat, was most discreditable.”’ 
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ne .48. The publication in the last Government Gazette of the amended 
|. : rules for the preparation and submission of petitions. 
| | Comments on the to Government will be hailed with satisfaction by the 
Mt : amended rules for the public of this Presidency. These rules will serve to 
preparation and submis- syide the people as well as the officials and safe- 


“e P| ae wr Gos: guard the interests of them both if they are justly 
ae Bombay Samdchdr (69), 2®¢ted upon. If they are acted upon in their true 
i) 26th July. spirit, they will tend to narrow the unfortunate gulf 

iy now existing between the rulers and the ruled. 


Further, they wili, we hcpe, enable the masses to lay their grievances before. 
the authorities with an assurance of seeing them redressed. Though in these: 
respects the rules may be welcomed, it is incomprehensible why no mention is 
made therein as to the mode of acknowledging the receipt of or forwarding the 
‘replies to petitions. “If a petition, though recorded as unimportant, is neither 
acknowledged nor replied to, the silence of Government creates an impression 
in the minds of the public that their petitions of whatever worth are unheeded 
‘by the authorities. The impression, if allowed to continue, would be injurious 
in the extreme and so Government should see the necessity of adding one 
more to the number of existing rules expressly laying down that every petition 
‘feceived by an officer of Government should’ be acknowledged or a’ reply 
thereto forwarded. Such a course will enable the masses to know the. 
i rie ews ae oe Oe Officials and euice them to put a charitable ‘Interpretation. upon 
eit actio 


fF. x ay 5S 


49. The new scheme for the reduction of Overland Telegraph rates will 
| hardly be considered satisfactory. It is incomplete. 
Comments on the and one-sided, and it can only benefit the few journals. 
pester Pccremne . a which can afford to pay for getting information 
Bomb i. b pe ar (69), direct from England, without doing any benefit to the 
30th July. ’ public or the mercantile community. Although the 
distance between India and England is not half so 4 
great as that between England and Australia, the rates between the former | 
two countries are far higher than between the latter two. In reply to the 
continued representations of the various commercial bodies of this country to 
remedy this anomaly Government have been replying that the reduction in 
the rates which they had made some time back had. not been followed by a 
sufficiently high rise in the Telegraph traffic to compensate for the reductions 
and that they had in consequence to compensate the Telegraph Company for 
the resultant loss. ‘'hey have, therefore, declared themselves unable to make 
further reductions until freed from liability. We cannot acceptthis contention 
of Government, for it is an established proposition that asa general rule 
reductions in the Telegraph and Postal rates are followed by a commensurate: 
rise in the traffic. Government admit that in the present case there h-s 
been arise in the traffic, but that it has not been commensurate with the 
reductions. This only proves that the reduction has not been large enough to. 
encourage a rise in the traffic. We are, therefore, surprised at the one-sided 
arrangement by which Government have made a reduction in the case of the 
Press. Even this reduction will only be availed of by a few of the richer 
journals, and even the first-class native journals which command such a wide 
circulation will be unable to avail themselves of the still too high rates. 
.Under.such circumstances, this concession to the Press, at the expense of the 
general public, cannot be considered satisfactory. 


*90. “The cable rates between India and England have been reduced 
from one shilling to nine pence per word. This 
reduction is by no means as substantial as had been 
desired, but it is something after all, and let us 
hope it is merely an instalment to be followed by 
another in the near future. This reduction ought 
to have come long since......... Weare sure the present reduction will 
resulf in a vast increase in cable exchanges between India and England and 
that it will be possible at no distant date to reduce the tariff still further. A 
cheap cable service, apart from mere financial considerations, is an asset of 
almost Impérial importance. The necessity for constant and ample communi- 
cation between Britain and her greatest Dependency does not need to be 
emphasised. In these troubled times particularly, there cannot be too much 
of such communication.” 


Parsi (88), 1st Aug., 
Eng. cols. 


O1. We are very glad to note that the proclamation of the Bombay 
Government ve Murlis has been strongly backed up 

Circular issued by the by a circular issued by Shri Shankaracharya of 
Shri Shankaracharya of MKarvir in which the Swami declares that the custom 
Karvir (Kolhapur) against of dedicating minor girls as Murlis, Bhavinis, &c., 


reg has not the sanction of any sacred book of the 


Dnydn Prakdsh (45), indus and must, therefore, be abolished. The ; 
80th July. custom has indeed originated in the superstitious — 
beliefs of the ignorant, and it is matter for no small 
gratification to see a religious head of the Hindus coming forward to help 
Government in puss a check on an immoral custom practised in the name 
of religion. The Swami, however, does not object t6 grown up girls remaining 
unmarried to lead a chaste and pious life in the cause of religion. 


52. “Writing of the Murlis, the Phenix says :—The Government’s 
Pee He ee interference in this matter will be welcomed by all 
ee the Murlis genuine social reformers ; and it is gratifying to note 
~ Pheniz (14), 24th July. that the alien Gavernment has once more prevented co 
. the travesty of Hindu religion by its timely in- a 
terference.......... The name of Sir George Clarke will be handed dow to a 
con 574—9 
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They ought tc pear in hind t that unless and until the 
nent of the nation proceeds pari passu with their 
16 | isement of the country will be of no 


7. “BB ‘Goverment in their ‘nlacharnithet re : Mortis have held forth, the fear 
of the law to those who dedicate minor girls to the 


| 4 _ Suggestion that. the. gods. We, however, do not think that the institu- 


ation to gods of girls tion of,Murlis, who are in reality prostitutes under a 


of any age whatever 
should aS ; rohibited by religious name, can be effectively checked unless 


réclaination. fresh legislation is undertaken for the purpose, 
Jagad Vritt. (124), 25th becausé the law as it stands can be very easily 
July. . evaded by dedicating to the gods poor girls after they 


‘attain their majority. Government need not be 
afraid of wounding the religious susceptibilities of the people by altogether 
prohibiting the dedication of girls to gods, for if such a step were in any way 
fraught with danger, the Mysore State would certainly not have resorted to 
it. Besides, the custom is not sanctioned by any of the religious books of 
the Hindus and is only a part of the demon worship of the aboriginal tribes. 
It is a regrettable fact that the Bhavinis are in hereditary enjoyment of certain 
vatans in the Malvan, Savantvadi and other places for service in temples, and 
this has contributed to give permanence to this class of prostitutes. A 
remedy against this is to cancel the sanads as given in the name of Bhavinis 
and to re-grant them in the name of their male descendants, and to order that 
females should not have equal rights with the males in the enjoyment of the 
vatans. Their families should be considered just like other Hindu families. 
in the matter of their vatans. Certain petty officials and self-styled leaders of 
people are opposed to the abolition of the institution of Murlis and Bhavinis 
because they can command their services in more ways than one without 
having to,pay any remuneration. We, therefore, humbly request Government 
to issue a fresh proclamation prohibiting the dedication to gods of girls of any 
age whatever. Government, however, have made a good beginning in the 
matter, and we are grateful to them for the same. 


*54. “The sentence in the Dockyard case seems to us to be most 
inadequate. ‘The case for the prosecution was proved 

Comments on the to the hilt, and it came out in the evidence that there 
decision in the Dockyard wag a regular conspiracy to rob the Dackyard. The 
Paves (38), Ist Au Borah, who was the receiver-in-chief of all the 
Man. vole. e» stolen property, bas been committed to the Sessions. 
But the three officials who were the smugglers-in- 


chief have got off with only six months simple.” 


*55. “This week we have to offer our readers the fresh news of the 

beginning of repressive policy in Bombay. ‘The. 

Comments on the arrest aythorities do not seem to be inclined to allow the 
of ae G. B. ensrgaoct ‘2 province to be in peace free from repression, and 

wombay.. 10. connection have commenced the hunt after unrest. The - 

with the London Swaray). ane 

Mahrdtta (11), 1st Aug. first person that is to be made the victim of 
this campaign is Mr. Ganesh Balwant Modak, B. A.., 

of the -Vartaman Agency, Bombay. He was arrested on Thursday night 
in Bombay at his residence on a warrantissued by the Third Presidency 

Magistrate, Mr. Dracup. He is charged under section 124A of the Indian 


Penal Code for offering for sale certain issues of the Swardj, a fortnightly 


, organ of Nationalism printed and published by St. Bepin Chandra Pal 


in London........... Mr. Modak is of the Vartaman Agency of Bombay 
which represents the Hind Nationalist Agency of London in India. Asa 
ya of agency business, the Swardy is received in Bombay by the Vartaman 

ency and is sold by it. It is printed and published in London. Mr. 
Medel is being arraigned under section 124A of the Indian Penal Code 
on a charge of publishing seditious matter, The agent’ is charged with the 


offence of publication. It is a novel practice of hauling ups business agent 


‘ 
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- for ae It will not | es ‘wrong if from this procedure of the 
authorities, the public surmise that fairly or unfairly, Government want to do 
away with alleged objectionables in some way or other.” . 


56. The shopkeepers at Mdélwan (Ratndgiri) having resolved Ay ait 
only country sugar appointed a committee to see that 
Alleged unfairness ofthe this was properly done. Two Cutchee shopkeepers, 
proceedings taken against however, naraaied | in selling foreign sugar, whereupon 
oor Balan Chatehath: the local merchants boycotted them. Those who know 
| Seatianaaia’ (48), Poth the policy being followed by the authorities, easily 
July. understand why the above committee should have 
been an eyesore to them. The coolies at the Malwan 
port not liking the attempt of the said Cutchee shopkeepers at forcing foreign 
sugar upon the people, refused to carry their packages, and in doing this they 
cannot be said to have committed any offence. But about half a dozen of the 
merchants who had resolved not to sell foreign sugar were prosecuted and 
made, without sufficient evidence, to furnish security under section 118 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code by the First Class Magistrate on the charge of 
holding out threats to the coolies to induce them not to carry the sugar 
packages in question. Now ought not Government, who are so very anxious 
to secure to every person the liberty of drinking liquor, to slap the above Civilian 
officer in the face, for depriving the coolies of their liberty to carry or not 
others’ baggage ? The people, however, know that these things are done now- 
a-days with an eye to expediency, irrespective of abstract justice or legal 
principles. It is, however, sheer folly to think that by such unfair means the 
people can be weaned from the swadeshi movement. 


o7. “ We understand that in the Thana Collectorate and perhaps else- 
where too, there are two systems of granting the right 
Suggestion that the toselltoddy. One system is to sell by public auction 
tree-foot booth system for the right to open shops, each shop being allotted 200 
cape scl nh ~aa to 500 trees. The price realised is called the License 
Ind i Prakdsh ‘ 47), fee and this ranges from Rs. 10 to Rs. 500 per shop. 
26th July, Eng. cols.; A duty of Rs. 2 per tree has also to be paid. The 
Rdshtramat (48), 25th second system is what is known as the tree-foot 
J uly. booth or the kacchdpatta system under which the 
right to open selling booths at the foot of trees is 
given at the fixed rate of Rs. 10 per booth having 25 trees and of Rs. 20 
ver booth of 50 trees. ‘The fee of Rs. 2 per tree is levied under this system 
too. Government fix the price of toddy sold at the shops under the first system 
at 3 annas a gallon and-at the booths under the second system at 2 annas 
a gallon. The question is, which is the better system in the interests both 
of Government and the people. To us the second system seems to be 
decidedly better. Under the first system, only rich men can compete and the 
poor man’s drink is 50 per cent. more costly than under the second. Moreover, 
the toddy at the booths being less fermented and more fresh than at the 
shops, is bound to be less harmful. Moreover, Government are likely to 
benefit more under the second system, for they can always be sure of a 
strong competition therein, ensuring decent bids for the license. On the other 
hand, under the first system, only a few rich contractors would bid. If there 
18 competition, they would, it is true, make high bids. But they may also 
combine and bring down the price as they recently did at Umbergaon where 
the total income owing to such combination has fallen from Rs. 25,000 to a 
tenth of the amount this year. We, therefore, recommend that Government 
should adopt the kacchdpatta system universally.” [A correspondent of the 
Rdshtramat makes similar suggestions. | 


58. “ Four friends, including Mr. Vazirmal U. Lalwani, First Class Sub- 
Judge, and Mr. Himatsing G. Advani, were driving 

Alleged assault by a back from Gidu Bunder to Hyderabad. They had 
European on a Sindhi ecasion to stop the gharry opposite one of the shops 
, Soi aa at Hyderabad 4+ Gidu. They were all sitting in the gharry while 
a i Journal (20), 22nd the coachman was doing the errand that detained 
Taly. : them there. Suddenly a Sahib riding a horse 
: passed them and in doing so struck the nearest one 

of them, Mr. Vazirmal, with the knob of his whip shouting, ‘ why do you stop 


there. ‘ Hearing Mr. Vazirmal protest energetically .in the Sahib’s own 
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fea BT deapirately ‘wards the 


ite igh h which the carriage could notpass and by the time the drivers got 


ee ome per ‘eb d went in; the Sahib had passed out unseen by the back passage and 


Se be ‘soon fapasd? ken or reach of the pursuers.......... We hope the Rev. 
OEE vase Ch aplain, if it was indeed he, on reading this ‘will come out with an explana- 


ion, but in case there has bean a mistake as to identity he should at once 


repudiate his connection with-the incident... This is particularly desirable, 
sings ‘it is not the first time such a complaint has been made about him.” 


59. c At the opening of the Native Library at Godhra, the Collector of 


Comments on the sugges- 
tion of the Collector of the 
Panch Mahdals to exclude 


the place is reported to have made a speech which 
shows, if not anything else, at least this that men 
who have risen to the top of ‘the best Civil Service 


In the world’ seem to take no count of thoughts 


students from - libra- and ideals which have ever been a moving force 


Hh, ries. - among all nations........... It seems the Collector of 
ie | ) eth July, Review (19), Godhra said that libraries were not meant for 


students and that a rule ought to” be enacted to 

exclude the latter from the former. This is, indeed, 
‘a a novel idea as being a departure from the traditional educational policy 
a followed in the West since the time of Plato and Socrates and in India since 
the” time of the Vedas........... And yet we are now asked to re-adjust our 
thoughts, for the Collector Educationist of Godhra asks the Indian people to 
debar students from libraries, ‘as only play and their lesson-books ought to 
claim their attention.’ We fear to contemplate what would be the result of 
putting into practice this precept.......... But we cannot believe that such a 
suggestion. will be entertained anywhere.......... If they are not given 
wholesome literary food, they will satisfy or try to satisfy their appetite with 
unwholesome diet.” 


60. “The missionary excesses at Pandharpur appear to have the sanction 
Complaint that Christians of the local and district officers, and the interests, 
missionaries are stil] Comforts and feelings of the poor and peaceful 
allowed to deliver lectures Pilgrims are, therefore, being woefully neglected. 
at improper places at .......... The attention of Government was drawn to. 
Pandharpur (Sholdpur). this militant tendency of the professional missionary 
: Rdshtramat (48), 30th gt the time of the last Ashddhi fair, but it does not 
i July, Eng. cols.; and 28th som to have yielded any fruit.......... Noone in 
a my this country, not excluding the British official, ever 
Te thinks of the average Christian missionary as a serious religious or even 
.. . social force, but he is a very useful political factor nevertheless. He is made 

use of as an instrument io pick up'a quarrel or to humble the Indians in the 
opinion of the world.......... He is thus not only tolerated but encouraged. 
It is not honest religious work that is being carried on by the missionary 
a. hireling at Pandharpur, and if Christ came there the first man he would send 
= to the gallows would be the aggressive and unchristian missionary.” [The 
a Pandharpur correspondent of the Rdshtramat writes to the paper on 28th 
July :—I am sorry to see that my attempts to call attention of Government:to 
the aeyrensive doings of the missionaries here have yet borne no fruit, for they 
are to be seen addressing the people in the most improper places. What 
scithe people to do under these circumstances ? Who will be responsible for 
_@ity breach of the peace that may occur in consequence of the unrestrained . 
~ babblings of the missionaries ? The eyes of the authorities will be opened 
only when evil times come.| 


ay. * We were assured that the criminals in Sind were trembling in their 
ea oaks shoes (if they have any) at the advent of Mr. W. H. 
Lucas, but the recrudescence, of crime: in Nara. 
Valley and the recent dacoity in the close vicinity 
of Hyderabad City hardly support the statement. 
The Hyderabad dacoity is particularly daring and 
serious, being committed before it was dark - and. 


ee Ge Ole ed” 
whey vie ad 


sresulting in sseweral: cruel. murders: Iti dis an index)of the faa : inapinedhy ‘the 
‘Hyderabad police. ‘Jf-there:is ho detection, the: dacoite will -be .emboldened, 

@sothey already in the past have been. For oneée let the Police | officers--as 
> well as men—rise equal to the occasion. Asregards Néra Valley, we daresay, 
Hur settlements will not be regarded as the only solution. An efficient and 
honest.police could do so munch especially after these years of Hur aur- 
veillance.”’ - | | 


62. “We hope the proclamation about Murlis will result in a material 
diminution of the evil. By-the-bye, should not the 

Suggestion that Gov- local authorities turn their attention to the ovil exist- 
‘ernment should take steps jing under another form amongst women of low 


ae te mol ggpte profession here in Hyderabad, who pretend to hold 


Hyderabad (Sind). young girls as servants, but really employ them for 
Sind Journal (20), 29th immoral purposes. In some cases these girls have 
July. been bought from famine-stricken Cutchis and Mar- 


® 


waris and from men who have decoyed them from 
their homes. ‘These girls are designated as Noochis here. The name itself, we 
believe, is an indication of the life to which they are condemned. We haye 
drawn attention to this unlawful traffic before, but wonder if the authorities 
made any inquiries. Now that Government are showing particular solicitude 
for stamping, out the Murli and similar other evils arising from avowedly 
religious (!) dedications, we have no doubt that our local authorities will not 
be slow to rescue those in whose case even the pretence of religion cannot be 
urged.” 


a 


Legislation. 


*63. “ The sword of Damocles which has been hanging over the textile 
| industry in India has at last fallen, and the new 
Comments on the new Factory Bill which was introduced into the Vice- 
~— Bull. regal Legislative Council at Simla on Friday last 
ee a ee we curtail, to no smal! extent, the hich 
Eng. cols. » U Lent, powers Ww 1G 
Indian captains of the textile industry have hitherto 
enjoyed in the matter of the employment of Jabour........... More than a 
decade ago, Lancashire suddenly developed an extraordinary amount of 
humanitarian solicitude for the labourers of India. The Cotton Kings of 
England drew harrowing pictures of the cruel manner in which the Indian 
mill-hands were treated, the long hours during which they were made to work, 
and how they made physical wrecks of them ere their time........ Fortunately 
the Government of India were not inclined to pay much heed to Laneashire’s 
fears, for they knew too well her real object. So she had to dry her tears 
and throw away the mask.......... She next bullied the Conservative Ministry 
of the day, and the iniquitous Excise duties were imposed on India in 1896. 
Lancashire was triumphant, but she was not completely satisfied. She wanted 
more, and off and on one heard of attempts made to force the Government of 
India to restrict Indian labour. With the introduction of electric lighting in 
the majority of our mills the case became more aggravating—from the point of 
view of Lancashire. Andthe cup was full when the clarion notes of the honest 
swadesht resounded through the land, and the Indian mills were called upon 
to do more work than they possibly could. And so the old crusade against 
Indian labour—not against the mill-industry—was revived with greater energy 
than ever, and Lancashire found an able knight on the spot—the Tomes of 
India........... The Government of India have since then been contemplating 
the introduction of a legislation amending the Factory Act, and the result is 
the Bill introduced into the Viceroy’s Council on Friday.” : 


664. Under the heading ‘ A fire-brand in a demon’s hand” the Rdsh- 
tramat writes:—The day that saw the threat of 

Protest against the indiscriminate punishment of the guilty and the 

| proposed _ amendment of innocent alike hurled at thé heads of Indians by 
Raskin await 48) O5th Sir K. Baker, was also marked by the introduction 
July. coc) (ae Bengal Legislative Council of a Bill to amend 
the Police Act at present in force in that Province with 
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Pe oak as: pointed ont: Fa the 
of t he @ Bam Act which benim ng & six months’ 


ee By in a an will thus be seen that the increased powers 


Baten ws 


ot the : lice eg prove "aekeiinental to the interests of all. concerned. The 
Renee, it is needless to observe, is intended to put down the boycott 
-Imovement which authorities imagine to be in some way connected with the 
London outrage and to be another name for a deep-rooted conspiracy against 


the British rule in India. Despite proofs to the contrary and the emphatic 


declarations of Indian: leaders, the bureaucrats refuse to beheve that the 


boycott movement has nothing to do with any anarchic conspiracy. The 
Startling disclosures of Police intrigue in the Barrah dacoity case and the 
Midnapur Bomb case should make the authorities think twice before placing 
additional powers in the hands of the Police, which they are more likely than 
not to abuse. ," 


65. Side by side with the Partition agitation the Bengalis are 
carrying on a crusade against the amended Police 

PO gee ge A (34), ia arise in the “Caleutta Gazette. It is 

uly; Rajasthan 

(89), 24th July. natural that they should enter their strong protest 
as the Police will exercise wide powers under the 

amended Act. The Bengal Police has been found to be corrupt. Its mal-prac- 
tices have come to the notice of the public. It has transgressed the limits 
of its power by harassing the innocent. So high an authority as the 
Chief Justice of Benga! has found it necessary to condemn the body. In 
the face of all this it is strange that the Police should have been vested 
with additional powers. This is hardly the time to bring forward the 
amendment. Government are justified in putting down the turbulent 
element in the Presidency by strengthening the hands of the Police, 
particularly as public safety is in danger and leaders of the people are 
either unwilling or unable to co-operate with Government in their efforts 
to restore peace. But we are not to forget that it has been established on 
many occasions in law courts that the Police are neither perfect in 
their administration nor above corruption. ‘T'o give fresh powers to such 
a body is a grave blunder. -When the ruler of Bengal himself gives out 
that no nice aiscrimination will be made. between the innocent and cuilty 
in stamping out anarchism from the province, surely it is jeopardising the 
freedom and safety of the large mass of the innocent public for the 
activities of a few violent spirits. We hope that the consternation that has 
been prevailing since the publication of the Amendment Bill will be 
neutralised by other conciliatory measures on the part of Government. 
If the leaders of the people are held in distrust by Government, how are 
they to co-operate with the authorities without prejudice to their self-respect ? 


[The Rdjasthdn believes that the duty of Government was to weed out the 


corrupt from the ranks of the Police. It is of opinion that the addition to 
the powers of the Police will make that body more tyrannical than ever. 
The * paper writes in a tone similar to that of the Jédm-e-Jamshed.|] 


66. Though the reply given by Government to the Khoti petition is 

not satisfactory from all points of view, it is still a 

‘The Khoti Act likely to matter for satisfaction that Government are pre- 
‘be amended if its ill effects “pared to amend the present law in some particulars. 


are brought tothe notice jt ; is, therefore, now the duty of the Khoti Associa- 


of si ak (159), tion to collect concrete instances to show the ill 
7 


effects of the law at present in force. We have every 
reason to hope that under the administration of 
Sir Géorge Clarke, who is ever anxious to remove the 


sth 


: inconveniences of the people, the necessary amendments in the law will be made. 


aaa 


© 67. , STt-was on oe, matey : gl of ae Panonsionak problems of the 
se ee Ls day that an Anglo-Indian Sultan of East Bengal 
ar Meinteny, eae shattered his wayward ship and went home, a dis- 
-requiring aided and un- graced man. We never thought that the Bombay 
aided schools not toadmit Government, guided as it is by so sympathetic and 
students from seditious courteous a ruler as Sir George Clarke, would follow 
schools. suit and issue impractical and illogical educational 
Indu ? Sg (47), circulars. However, we had the Enthoven circular 
pire tg dics he a .. which out-Heroded the famous Risley circular......... 
But that circular has become practically a dead letter, and the educational 
atmosphere has remained hitherto undisturbed by dark clouds. The Bombay 
Government, however, have again exhibited their nervousness by issuing a tt 
circular requiring all the recognised aided and unaided schools under pain of i 
non-recognition not to admit any students hailing from seditious schools, and i: 
they go so far as to name specially a particular Poona school of unenviable 1) 
reputation.......... If Government hold that any particular school is politically if 
dangerous and constitutes a public nuisance to such an extent that the law can i 
take cognizance thereof, then it is their duty to proceed against it and suppress | 
it by legal procedure. Short of this, they should, we think, pursue a non-inter- 
vention policy. There is one more point of importance on which we should Bere 
unhesitatingly condemn the policy of boycotting the boys for the sins of the i 
teachers. Government have in their eagerness to destroy the clientele of oe 
seditious schools overlooked the serious inconvenience they would be causing Bie 
to repentent students. Is a student once lost, for ever lost? Hven | 
confirmed jail-birds are allowed a chance of reforming themselves, but 
the students cf certain schools are now to be dubbed by a Government bull as 
perpetually outlawed!!! The chances are that students disgusted with © 
the novel system of so-called National education may join better managed 
and better equipped schools. Drafted into institutions which may safely be 
trusted to take care that the foreign plants do not run riot and spoil the native 
erowth, they will lead a better life and turn out useful citizens of India. If, — Eee 
on the contrary, they are driven to bay and plainly told that they must live Bi. 
and die in a bad school they once elected to join, they will be all the more yo 
spoiled and lost to society. “And the so-called National schools ‘would only 
‘thereby triumph, because the fish in their net once caught would have no 
escape. It is not thus that the student world can be reclaimed.......... af 
For will this prevent noxious schools from getting recruits 7n toto? We doubt sh 
it very much. Wayward youths would go there and some ultra-nationalist i) 
parents may also send their boys purposely to them........... Government | 
threaten to withdraw recognition from institutions which disobey these orders a! | 
| 


ee ones = 


of never admitting boys from seditious schools. In the first place we do not 
know what right—moral or legal—Government have to disallow good schools 
from bringing under their benignant influence spoilt boys from bad schools. 
They may at best claim to exercise the right in their own schools or even 
aided schools. But why could they not leave mere recognised schools— a 
unaided we mean—full liberty of action in the matter? . And suppose these Bi. 
claim their independence, give up Government recognition, what would eo 
Government gain? The University may or may not be guided by Govern- Ae 
ment in this matter. Itis not bound to. It can have its own tests. It is too 
much to expect that the University would refuse recognition to a school, 
well-conducted in every way, merely because it does not eschew the holy i 
mission of improving spoilt boys coming in penitence from bad schools. In a 
that case there would be an unenviable conflict between the Government and ia 
the University. That would be Fullerism again.” 


68. A correspondent writes to the Kesari:—The Government Resolu- 
tion announcing the reduction in the prices of the 
Complaint that the prices new series of Vernacular Text-Books relates only to 
of the Primer and the Readers II to VII, and the reduction in the price 
First Reader of aoe pale of these books has been brought about by the ; 
ea agate ‘ei py Substitution of paper binding for the originul cloth  — 
Ticreietaaesin’ y one. Apart from this, Government have completely ae 
Kesari (130), 27th July. ignored the principal complaint in respect 'of the 

. high prices of the Primer and the First Reader. 


Y 


e* Esta 
r. Sitka 


hoy oa danant bit for a: ‘ave days, cases of 
‘ne nage ot dtice: ‘moré bégun,to,occur in our midst. 


ater t tag drinking ‘purposes, and to some extent. 
single ‘thé quality of the: food taken, it cannot ‘be 
den ied that ' the insanitary condition of our city 


gets to a certain ektent as an aggravating factor in this connection. ‘The 


tion of the streets, far from satisfactory even in fair season, has. become 
ore wretched during the present rainy season.......... One can name a 


‘number ‘of streets full-of filth and mud emitting nauseous smell. The pre- 
sent mode of working ‘by the Sanitary Department appears to be to watch 
‘passively. the progress of the season instead of having the rubbish removed, 


which i is practically allowed to rot till dried up by the solar heat.” 


70. A ovtrespotidett dottiplaine i in our columns that the record of births. 
published by the Poona Municipality is far from 
‘being correct and ascribes this to the disinclination 
ars: eth registration 10 on the part of the people to report births. This. 
Dnydn Prakdsh (45) attitude of the people is due to their ignorance of 
30th July. ’ the importance of birth registration and is also. 
shared by the inhabitants of other Indian towns. 
We would, therefore, suggest that our city fathers should consult the Munici- 
palities of other towns where birth registration may be carried on better than. 
here as to the measures they adopt to ensure a correct record of births. 


Complaint about defec- . 


Native States. 


Bees There is a strong rumour prevalent that the Chief of Aundh is to. 

be shortly deposed under the sanction of the Govern- 

4 saber vse mnpenting ment of India. We are sorry we have to comment: 
ry eee emer on @ rumour which we hope is entirely unfounded. 
Indu Prakdsh (47), 30th Butin these days of ‘settled facts,’ it is better to 
July, Eng. ‘cols.; Dnydn anticipate events, at least disagreeable events, and offer: 
Prakdsh (45), 28th J uly. our advice rather than sit silent and be ‘ too late.’...... 
We will not reiterate our criticism of the judgment nor 

of the composition of the Commission which tried the Chief for alleged com- 
plicity in a conspiracy to poison his Dewan, Mr. Jacob Bapuji, and the validity 
ofthe trial. But the actual punishment meted out to him was not so very 
hard, What has, we wonder, changed the attitude of Government so soon ? 
We protest strongly against the idea of deposing the Chief, even before 
half the period allotted for his good behaviour is over. It is not within the. 
knowledge of the public that he has committed any fresh offence disentitling 
him from claiming, as a right, due performance of the promise solemnly tender-. 
ed ina way by the Bombay Government.......... We trust that the Bombay 
Government will not commit the blunder. of doing grave injustice to a 
distinguished Mahratta Chief. If anything new has cropped up, Jet the Chief 
have a fair trial. Surely, the justice that can be claimed by commoners cannot: 
validly, or weshouldsay decently, be refused to a Chief whose ancestors moulded 
the Mahratta Empire and loyally stood by the British Government in times of 
gore trial like the Mutiny.......... The deposition of the Chief of Aundh would 
be specially unfortunate at the critical juncture of the present time, when 
the country is seething with discontent, and a wise Government should care- 
fully refrain from adding fuel to the a seSeRaRaS Surely the solemn trial of 
the Chief conducted by a tribunal commissioned by the Bombay Government. 
was nota mockery. To all purposes, this sad chapter was closed by the 
Bombay Government. What reason is there to re-open it? Itis not a 
uestion of mercy and grace. It is a question of justice and political sagacity. 
li the Chief of Aundh is guilty of any additional offence, let him be tried, and 
if.convicted, removed from his position and power. But to sentence him 
‘bly, to . eomise him one pn and do another, to set aside all law, justice 


vit “72. ae mee SRS. Same of. the :Banoda State ies ee 
1908,, which. 3s: recently: pm 
Cdaipaeli of” Habit Mn interesting reading. 4 ik arson because. 
_ Sic Pe aid it is fhe report of the administration af a. State 
Baroda State with that Bich is ruled over by a highly cultured, enlight- 
in British India. ened. and. nly prince. like Saydéji Réo 
Mahrdtta (11), Ist. Aug. Maharaja. Gaikwar. It is interesting from anosber: 
standpoint: also. to those who have been. di 

into our ears the alleged en AN of Indians for self-government and 
their unfitness for Constitutional institutions, as they will find in the report 
much that they might ponder over with uneasiness and disappointment. 
The neat and methodical report before us. only emphasises the fact that an 
Indian Native State under.an enlightened ruler can conduct its own affairs and 
manage its own administration in a fairly competent manner.......... The 
efficiency which characterises the working of the various departments of the 
administration and the smoothness of their working reflect great credit on 
the Maharaja as well as his Council..........Qne thing specially note- 
worthy in the report is that there are no offences against the State in Baroda. 
It .is to be noted with a feeling of satisfaction that the Baroda State has not 
fallen a ready victim to the mania for repressive enactments which has taken 
possession of some other States in India, notably Mysore, Indore, and to 
crown all, our notorious Kolhapur. By thus keeping away from his territories 
the policy of repression rampant in the land, His Highness the Maharaja has 
kept the loyalty of his subjects unshaken, and the peace of his dominions is 


weet 


undisturbed....... After nearly a hundred and fifty years of most enlightened - 


rule in the’country, the British Government, with all their loud professions of 
solicitude for the welfare of the people of the land, have not yet found, and.do 
not yet find it convenient to introduce a system of compulsory education ! ! 
But the Indian ruler of the Native State of Baroda has already introduced such 
a system, and has found it a wonderful success..........Outofthe total 
population.of 1,952,692 souls in the Baroda State, the Educational Depart- 
ment supplied schools to 1,043,991. In the territory under the most civilised. 
Government oi India only about 7 per cent. of the population can read and 
write, while nearly 93 per cent. are ignorant even of alphabets’l.......... The 
proportion of the school-going population was 79°8 and 46°3 per cent. for boys 
and girls in Baroda, while in the Bombay Presidency the same propor- 
tion is only 31°8 and 5°9! Out of 3,081 towns and villages in the State, not 
less than 1,541 have schools of one kind or other under the control of the 
Educational Department. That is to say, almost every one village out of 


two has a school, while in British India, every three villages out of four 


are without a school! Even under the old village system there were 
schools in every town and village. But a hundred and fifty years of 
association with British Rule have not proved helpful in setting up schools 


in all towns in the land! Can there be any severer indictment than this of 


the British Rule in India?” 


13. The Vishva Vritia-case has been closed and.Mr. Satavalekar acquitted. 

|  The-trial. discloses an uncommon eccentricity from 

Comments on the acquit- the point of view of politics, justice, law and com- 
~ of ee, Melewelei ee mon sense. The writer.and the editors of the article 
Folac. seine. te on the:potency of the Vedic prayers were residing out- 
Kesari (130), 27th July. side the Kolhapur territories, and the offence had 
more to do with the British territories than with the 

Native State. In spite-of-all this, they were arrested by the Kolhapur Police 
and tried at Kolhapur. Itcannot be argued in justification of this step that 
the Kolhapur Judges:aze. more just and better versed ii iin law than the British 
Judges. For the. Judge as wellias-the accused were ‘borrowed’ from the British 
territories. ‘This.merry dance in. honour of justice was:performed at Kolhapur 
‘by hired dancers, :probably because it was.a conganial.p lace. Mr. Kincaid per- 
formed his part and.set:at:nought.the definitiong of ‘ eg and ‘Abetment of 
murder’ and sentenced [Professor Bijapurkar and two others. underseetions 124A, 


802:and 115 ofthe Indian. Penal-Code. He heldthat.a-comparative review of 


‘the potency of. _———— as-evidenced by. Vedic Hymns. was.sadition and 
con 574—11 
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hatriya oy aeenempy, was incitement. to 
8 a8 jumed quite another aspect since the acquittal 
the But rticle 't by Mr. “Panditrdo, an’ experienced. and hereditary 
Kolhdpur Judg Th Tati ign | the ‘Chhatrapati. betrayed his lack of confidence. 
n the sense e of justice ‘and in the legal knowledge of his own judicial officers 
borto sors ‘the ser’ ices of Mr. Kincaid, the State J udge proved after all better 
than t e e imported one! Mr. Panditrio has remarked in his judgment that it is 
‘wrong ‘and unjust to convict the printers and editors of a journal as abettors of 
-- murder by ‘straining the legal ‘definition of ‘ Person’ and that too without any 
authorities. ‘The sin of persecuting a saint will be committed, if Professor Bija- 
purkar is kept any longer in prison hereafter. Itmay be reasonably suspected 
that the Kolh4pur Darbar has fallen 1 victim to the orders of the tyrannical 
_ bureaucrats of the Government in this matter. If we read side by side the 
judgments of Mr. Panditrdo and Mr. Kincaid, the rumour that the Kolhapur 
Darbar was helpless in this case seems to be true. Now there will be a 
further spread of these rumours. We suggest to the Bombay Government 
that it should publish in time, to save its own honour, how and who instituted 
this case first and how the Kolhapur Darbar was compelled to have it 

on their file. 


hae | 74, At last the Jamnagar authorities have supplied the Gujardti with 
cle ee | _ an authorised explanation of their doings with 
wom eiatation bese regard to Mr. Premji Keshavji and the Amran Darbar, 
an have been issued by the but we cannot help observing that itis ‘wanting in 
‘ nt 2 Jamnagar authorities re certainessential details. It is complained that a false 
a certain recent events in hue and cry was raised in the matter of Mr. Premji 
Pi | the State. 7 and it is asserted that if any one looked into the 
a Pegg ly Ran ote evidence collected by the State and bearing on his 
me mdn (41). 24th and 294, treasonable acts, .all doubts would be cleared. 
ible | July. | In this connection we venture to ask where that 
4 evidence is. Ifthe whole material had been laid 
| before the public, there would never have been any complaint. No evidence 
a is as yet forthcoming and still the publicis assured of the guilt of Mr. Premji. 
ae Further if it is conceded that the inquiry was privately conducted and the matter 
ai) decided by the Jam himself, how could it be said that Mr. Premji was allowed 
ae all the judicial latitude he was entitled to ? When an accused person is given an 
a opportunity to defend himself, would it serve the purpose of a judicial trial 
if he is quietly asked about his guilt in the presence of the Jam and lectured 
Bei acres about the benefits of speaking the truth? If this is sufficient, why do 
i: British Courts of law permit the accused to be defended by Counsel and 
Bi. place no reliance upon the uncorroborated statements cf the accused? If all 
a these ordinary privileges had been allowed to Mr. Premji, no allegation would 
‘have been made that:-he was punished after the old-fashioned State procedure. 
We hold no brief for Mr.’ Premji, but so long as he is denied a fair and 
impartial public trial and is not allowed to exercise all the ordinary privileges 
of an accused person there would be no cessation of comments in the 
Press. As regards the offence or offences fathered upon the Amran Darbar, 
though we may accept all ‘that has been said in the authorised explanation, 
we cannot understand: under what law the action of the Darbar is looked 
upon as an offence. We take it as only a social wrong with which the 
State has no concern whatsoever. Ifthe action of the Darbar was regarded 
as offensive to the dignity of the State, the matter ought to have been referred 
to the British Government as is done in other cases. With regard to the 
appointment of Prince Harbhamji as Administrator during Jam Shri Ranjit- 
sin, hji’s absence in England, it appears from the wording of the authorised 
. fastidice that the Jim had not a free hand in the matter of selecting an 
iministrator and Prince Harbhamji was well-nigh thrust upon him. We 
prote et ac igainst the exercise of such control on the liberty of action of a Native 
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remarks, is yet known about the offences for which Mr. Premji was hauled up, 
nor of the punishment that was inflicted upon him. The paperfurther appeals 
to the Jdm to undo all the acts of Prince arbhamji which may be faulty or 
objectionable at the earliest opportunity. In its issue of 29th July the Sdn 
Vartamdn publishes a full text of the-notice said to have been given by 
Messrs. Edgelow, Guldbchand, ia & Co., Solicitors for Mr. Premji, to 
the editor and proprietor of the Kdthidwdr News, & newspaper published at 
Rajkot, stating that legal proceedings wourd be taken against him for having 
libelled their client in its issue of 7th July. The notice, among other things, 
says that Mr. Premji is a British-born subject and as such is entitled to the 
protection of British Courts. | 


75, The recent amendments of the Gujarat Talukdars’ Ac are likely 
to prove detrimental! to the interests of the Talukdars 
Some of the grievances as a body inasmuch as they provide for the entire 
of the Télukdars of Guja- | estate of an undivided Hindu family being taken up 
rat and Kathidwar. . under management for the default of a co-parcener 
Kathiawdr and Mahi . ; age 
Kdntha Gazette (80), 25th 10 meeting the demands of his creditors. This is a 
July. most suicidal policy, for it involves the rest of the 
co-parceners who have no debts to pay in serious 
loss for the indebtedness of one of their family. It has often been observed 
that nothing has been done by the Japti Department to win the confidence of 
the Talukdars; nay, it has been known for its lethargy in relieving the 
indebtedness of the Talukdars or in the improvement of their property taken 
under management. We cannot help remarking that those responsible for 
the management allow the properties in their charge to deteriorate and 
thereby indirectly help to bring the Talukdars into untold misery. The 
debts are never paid up, and so, although the indebted Télukdar is liable 
to his creditors, his co-parceners who have no debts to pay stand 
exposed to all the miseries resulting from their joint estate being taken 
up under management. In the best interest, therefore, of a large body 
of landholders in Gujarat it behoves the authorities to remedy this 
painful state of affairs at an early date and to carry out the provisions 
of the existing law in a manner least harmful to the Taélukdars.  [Else- 
where the paper adversely criticises the system of requiring securities 
from T'délukdars for the payment of Government dues inasmuch as in the 
opinion of the paper it opens the way to bribery on a graduated scale among 
various grades of officers from T'handars downwards. It further observes that 
in view of the fact that any agriculturist is allowed to stand security for a 
Talukdar, the system losés all its importance and no value is attached to the 
security. Under these circumstances the paper appeals to the authorities to 
do away with the obnoxious system relegating the Talukdars to a secondary 
position, and to place reliance upon this important class of landholders.| 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


76. 3B. R. Palwankar, the convicted editor of the defunct Rdashtramukh 
of Mahad (Kolaba), makes the following appeal for 
Appeal by the late help in the Kesari :—I was released from the Dhulia 


Rash De ont ie pecuini- Jail on the 11th instant. Owing to the mismanage- 
ry help. ment which prevailed in my press during my incar- 

a (130), 27th July. ceration and official high-handedness, I have suffered 

a loss of about of Rs. 1,400. I, therefore, appeal to 

my ‘countrymen to come to my help by subscribing to a small Marathi maga- 
zine for children called the ‘‘ Khelgadi’’ which is being issued from my 


press. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental T'ranslator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 4th August 1909. 


*Reported in advance. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 


secretary, Special Department, information as to 4 any local complaint which apnears 


to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as Stated ; what action 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
ve tné origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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(As tt stood om the Ist July 1909.) 
; : a oe 4 a Circula- 
No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. | ~ Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tines 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Anglp-Indian Empire... Bombay coo = one Weekly .--| Charles Palmer, ose 
2 | Bombay EHastIndian ...| Do. one sect BOs ane so] Jo dg do Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ..... ae 800 
§ Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona oo] Daily eee »»-| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 ... ve 600 
can Herald. | | : 
4 Eastand West ......| Bombay ...  ...! Monthly ... ... — Merwénji Malabéri, J. P. ; Paérsi;} 1,000 
5 % 
| 
5 'Biphinstonian ... <..| Do.  ... vse Quarterly... ... ewe oe 
6 Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. ...  ...| Weekly... _...| Kdmékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma| 500 
: drasi Brdhman) ; 41. 
7 Indian Spectator, Voice of| Do, a. oa ae we eee Behrémji MerwAnji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. 55. | 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. bee ..| Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....; 1,000 
9 | Karachi Chronicle | Karachi... | Weekly... .-.| Chainrai Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 500 
10 | K4thidwar Times... | Rajkot ... »«.| Daily — ...| damnadas Mahashankar Buch; Hindu 200 
(Lohana) ; 28. 
11 | Mahratta soo = eee] POOH =—siwse—Ss wee] Weekly .... —«e Krishn&ji Prabhakar Khédilkar, B.A.;} 1,000 
| Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 36. 
12 | Muslim Herald ...  ...|)Bombay ...  ...| Daily =... ~—«.»| Muhammad Yusuf din Muhammad Amir;| 200 
Muhammadan ; 35. 
13 Oriental Review ... | Do. ooo = eee Weekly ... —..»| Rustomji Shdépurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 _... 700 
14 | Phoenix ae eee »| Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly ... ..-| dafiar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... $50 
' 
15 Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ... ...| Daily  ... ...| Kaéwasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ... ...| 400 
and Military Gazette. } : 
16 | Purity Servant... --| Bombay ... .-| Monthly ... .»-/ Waman Sadashiv Sohoni; Chitp4van Brah- 250 
eae man ; 32. 
| 
17 | Railway Times ... sal ae oa o-| Weekly — ... ---| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 
18 | St. Xavier’s College; Do. ie --+| Quarterly ... oe aaees re 
Magazine. - 
19 Sind Gazette ... ..|Kardchi .. .../ Daily =... «| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European;44 ... ...| 500 
20 |Sind Journal ... _...| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ...  ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu) 800 
(Amil) ; 42. 
21 | Sind Times ves = oe] Kar&chi ... «| Bi-weekly ..._—...] KhAnchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41...) 200 
22 | Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay ... .»+| Quarterly ... sae ceicel is 
' Quarterly. | 
23 Swardj... ie «| London ... «| Fortnightly .+-| Bepin Chandra Pal, ee 
| ANGLO-GUJARA TI. 
94 | Akhbér-e-Soud4gar © ...| Bombay ... ...| Daily = ...._~—«.| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...| 1,500 
25  Apakshapat sis ...| Surat ron --| Weekly... ...| Bai Manek, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha- 500 
didli; Parsi ; 30. 
96 | A’rya Prakésh ... «| Bombay ... | Do, s+ eee) Maganlal Rajaram Vyas; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 
) | min); 41. | 
97 | Broach Mitrs ...  .|Bkoach ... «| Do.  .  «s-| TrikamlAl Harindth Thaékor; Hindu (Brah-| 875 
) | ma Kshatriya) ; 25. | 
28 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad eof D0. ws ee] Narotamdds Pranjiwandd4s Shethna ; Hindu 1,000 
. (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 3 
99 | Deshi Mitra «| Surat ss aes], “Do. sess] Magan] Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shriwak Ba-/ 1,400 
| nia) ; 37. 
80 | Gujarati ... 9. «| Bombay .. «| Do. nal ots we CPR ata Desi ; Hindu ( 
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Sanj Vartamén 


Shri Say4ji Vijay ... 
Suryi Prakish 
Anauo-Mara’rat, 
Dnyénodays 
Dnyan Prakdish 


Dnyan Prakash 


Indu Prakdsh 


Rashtramat 
Subodh Patrika 


Sardesdi Vijaya 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


O Anglo-Lusitano... 


Anoro-Smpi. 
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Larkana Gazette ... 
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Sind Patrika 
Sind Shewak 
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Sawantvadi 


Karachi (Sind) 


Larkana (Sind) 
Karachi (Sind) 
Larkana (Sind) 


Naushahro Feroze 
(Hyderabad, Sind). 


Sukkur (Sind) 
‘Kardchi (Sind) 


...| Srinivas Bhicaji Sir Desai. 


...| Pandurang ‘Balkrishna Dadkar; (Goud 


ove —— Isardds Bi jléni ; Hindu (Ami)) ; 


.».| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil); 28. ... 
e.| Lolaram Menghraj ; Hindu (Amil); 22... 


...| Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 35... 


ican Dahpshne Kasandds Shéh ; Hindu (Bania); 


Hormasj Jamshedii ; Pérsi; 48 ose oe 


Somél4l Mangaldis Shéh ; Hind (Mesrit 
Benia) ; 81. ; 


Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 50... 
Pirozshéh Jehdngir Marsbdn, M.A., ; Parsi 
Frisaji Udwaaji Mehta ; Pérsi  60°.. He 
Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 ws 
Jamnadas Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 


Jehdngir Sordbji Toleyarkhén ; Parsi; 84 ... 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Brah- 
man); 31, 


Byramji Furdonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70... 


Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Ghandhi 
Parsi ; 43. 


Manekl4l Ambérim Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 


29. : 
Umedrdm Neagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. J. E. Abbott ... ase te sive 


(1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. fe nue 
Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 


ed, Manager being Damodar Sdvl4r4m 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar; Hindu (Saras- 
| wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


Brahman) ; 35, 


J, ©. F. D’Souza; Goanese; 40 ... “os. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ;| 
50, 


@eeete 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin ; 381; and 
Abdul Vahdbkhin Ghul4m Rasul ; 87 ; 
Muhammadans. 


Kemndas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 


Jamatmal Talchand ; ee 


"ai @ Nageshwar Rao; (Madrasi Brah- 
man) ; 40, 
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Bombay ... . « Weekly” ... «| R. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 35 ove = eee} --1,200 4 
Guzana’tt. 2 seg i gare ; 
64 | Akhbdr-e-Islim ... »-| Bombay... oe] Daily one .«.| Kazi Ismail Kézi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 4 
| dan (Memon) ; 45. q 
65 | Amrit Mani as j1cl SERIES eee | Monthly ... es} Manishankar Mulshankar. Acharya. 
66 | Baroda Gazette ...  .../ Baroda... | Weekly  ... os. annie ee 
67 | Bhérat Jivan ...  .... Bombay ...  ...|Monthly ... ... siveis oi 
68 | Bharat Vijaya... vf Baroda ase woof Weekly ase .-| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tol4kia} About 
Brahman) ; 28. 500 
69 | Bombay Samachar «| Bombay... .».| Daily one ...| Kaikhosru Mének kji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
: Parsi ; 41. 
70 | Broach Samachar cool BYOBOR ove «eo| Weekly a ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 oe er 
71 | Buddhi Prakésh ... __...) Ahmedabad ove] MONtRIY: 4.0 oes eesees eee 
72 | Cutch-Kesari ... - ...) Bombay .... ee Weekly we aw — ji \. 88. Shih; Hindu (Visa Oswal 1,500 
; ania) ; 33 
73 | Din Mani... v0 ool DEORCR ice evel, DOs ave ...| Nathalal Rangildas (Bania). 200 
94 | Gujarat... ‘ve ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...{ Do. eve oes "aaa; Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
_| Bania); 238. | 
75 | Hind Swarajya ... .| Bombay ... oa eS a «| Purshottum M, Pandit ; (Hindv). 1,000 
- . 96 | Isl4m Gazette ... ...| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. aes | IbrAhim Daud; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 30;} #975 
State). Muhammadans (Memons), | 
77 | Jain Vijaya me ...| Bombay... oul aes ov .».| Mohunlal Amarsi; Hindu (Dé4s Shriméli 1,00Q 
? . | Bania); 27. , 
3 78 | Kaira Times nd -»-| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. eee ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 800 
| : : 28. 
79 | Kaira Vartaman ... _...| Kaira eed Ee ... «| Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania);} 12 
56. 
. . 80] Kaéthidwdr and Mahij Sddra we out: ee —s eve} Motildl Chhotaélal Vy4s; Hindu (Audich|  -.800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
| 81 | Kathiawér Samachar _...| Ahmedabad cel Os eae ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
| (Brahman) ; 46.. | ; as 
82 | Khabardar _ »..| Bombay ... seal DOO a ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni); 37. 
83 | Loka Mitra _ wal: ae ‘oe o..| Bi-weekly ... ..-|/ Kaikhosru Ménekji Barjorji. Minocheher-| 1,000 
Ye Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
84 | Navsdri Patrika ... voc] N@VSATI aac «-| Weekly ... ».-| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhddis Parekh; —. . 500 
| Hindu (Bania) ; 34. ? 
85 | Navséri Prakash ... Re Se Ye a veel Do. sa .--| Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 ae 800 ! 
86 | Political Bhomiyo... . ...| Ahmedabad = ...1. “Do. —ss._—s se Noorkh4n Amirkhin ; Muhammadan; 50.| : © 950 4 
87 | Praja Mitra on ooo KATACHL a .»-| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 if 
Brahman) ; 39. bh 
88} Praja Pokér ..  «.|Surat  ... «| Weekly... «| HormasjiJamshedji; Parsi48 ... | 475 i 
89 | RAjasthan and Indian| Ahmedabad  ...| Do. ... _...| Hirél4l Vardhamén Shéh (Visa Shrim4li] 1,500 4) 
Advertiser. _ Bania); 28. a 
90 | Samalochak oee | Bombay ©... ee} 1ri-Monthly ...| Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati; . 500 i 
| Brahmin) ; 43. tH 
+ 91) Sami Sdnj... ee  ++| Do. eco eee} Daily «+ _ o| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi;} 1,600 ahi 
83. te 
92 | Satya Vakta oe on ie ave .--| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlél MHarivithaldés; Hindu (Das 550 i 
| Shriméli Bania) ; 44. i 
93 | Shakti “ 200 ee} Surat eee «| Weekly... J Manvantrai Madanrai ee A Hindu} 1,200 iy 
scr | | (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34 ines i 
94 Surat Akhbar... ooo] BarOd& oes «| Do. se =. eee} Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 sep 800 it 
95 | Swadesh Mitr&é ..... ...| Kardchi .... «| Do. eee _—-«s-| Devkaran Devji;.Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 800 | 
96'| Vasant ... ++ _ eee| Ahmedabad .-| Monthly ... ...| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
| | LL.B.; Hindu. ae a 
HINDI. : oil 
Jc .97 | Bhérat  ... «=a. Bombay... ~~... Weekly... ~~ «s| Gauri shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ;| 400 
. 30. | 
98'| Shri Dnydnsdgar Samé-; Do. aie ...| Fortnightly ...| Janakprasdd Laboordm; Hindu (Kanya- 800 ag 
7 char. . kubja Brahman) ; 31. . oe 
99 | Shri Veukateshvar Samé- Do. vay «| Weekly «.| Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai men) © 6,200 : a 
; char. wa tate wu 40, . | if 
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Shankrapa Gudiydppa Besrimara ; ‘Hina 


Bindu nti Pre Mutalik Desai; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 36. 
K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


“ man); 25, 


G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man); 42. 

Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar ; ' Hindu 
(Vaishnav Bréhman). . 


Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdaépur; Hindu! 
(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 44. : 


Gaurishankar Rémpraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Dhondo Kashinéth Phadke; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. | 


Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


Hari Dharmdréj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
31. 


Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


| Bhagwa Zenda .».| Wai (Satéra) —_...; Monthly , Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brdhman) ; 27. 


Belgaum Saméchér Belgaum ... _.:.| Weekly Hari Lawn S4mant; Hindu (Gaud Bréb- 
man); 44. 


Chandrakant Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 
| (ChitpA4wan Brdhman) ; 42. 


Chandrodayé Chiplun (Ratna-| Do. Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
. giri). Brahman); 44, 
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Chikitsak ... Belgaum ... Do. (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
3 ' eget 35. 


Dharma .| Wéi (Satdéra) # | fortnightly Késhindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 46. 
Dharwar Vritt Dharwar | Weekly S. ah Shéhane ; ; Hindu (Karhéda Brah- 
) man) ; 33. 
Dinbandhu Bombay Do. Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25. 
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Dnyan Chakshu . Poona Do. Waman Govind Saépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 50. 
Dnyan Sdégar Kolhapur Vishnu a i ; Hindu (Saraswat 
Brahman) ; | 
Hindu Punch Thina — Krishnaji Késhindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
nr Brahman) ; 42. 
Itihas Sangraha Bombay Dattatriya Balvant Pérasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
Jagadadarsh Ahmednagar : Kashinath Bahirdv Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 55. 
Jagad Vritt Bombay F, F. Gordan & Co. 


Poona Monthly Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe. 
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Do. Weekly Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 
| Hindu (ChitpAwan Bréhman) ; 26. 
Kalpatarn ... Do. Govind Narayan Kaékade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 51. 
Kamgér Samachar Do, Natesh Appdiji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 

: (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 34. ? 
Do, Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. 
Do. Do. Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpadwan Brahman) ; 36. 


Belgaum Weekly. (Printed) Anant Divakar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
in Modi charac-| Brahman); 45. 


ters.) 
Parola (East Khan-| Fortnight] Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
desh), ' (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Dhulia (West Khin-| Weekly Yédav Bélkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
desh). (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
Kumtha (Kanara) | Do. Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd 
| | Saraswat) ; 52. 


» | Name‘of’Publication:: 


| 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


142 


143 


144 


Mahérishtra Vritt 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumbai Vaibhav > 
Mumukshu dee 


Nasik Vritt see 
‘Nydya Sindhu... 
Paisa Patti ove 
Pandhari Mitra ... 


Prabhat ... sie 
Prabodh Chandrika 


Pragati... eee 
ie. 
Rashtramukh ... 
Samalochak ee 
Saty4 Shodhak ... 
Shivaji Vijaya... 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Sayaji Vijay 


Shri Shahu — 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sudhakar ... i 
Sudharak ... ons 


Sumant ... co 
Vande Mataram ... 
Vichéri__... ‘nile 


Vijayee Mahratta... 
Vinod eee eee 
Vividh Dnydn Vistar 


Vrittasér... Bi 
Vy4apari_... ove 


Warkari ... ite 


SANSKRIT. 


Sunrit Vadini ae 


Maratai—concluded. 
‘Madlvtkar woos 


Moda Vritt ea 


Shri Saraswati Mandir 


Satara 


| Bombay 


Do. 


Poona 


Nasik 


Bombay 


pur). 


desh). 


Kolhapur 
Satara 
Baroda 


Ratnagiri 
Sholapur 
Do. 


Bombay 


Do. 


Poona 


Poona 


Bombay 


Poona 


pur). 


| Bombay 


‘Belgaum .... 


Wai (Satara) 


Ahmednagar 


Mahad (Koléba) 
Hubli (Dharwar) 


Pen (Kolaba) 


Karad (Satara) 


Karwar (Kanara) 


Kolhapur ... 


Belgaum ... 


Wai (Satara) 


Pandharpur erica 


Dhulia (West Khan- 
Jalgaon (Hast Khan- 
desh 


eee 


Pandharpur (Sholé- 


Weekly ‘ vee 
ae 

De 
Daily eee 


Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. oes 
Do w eee 
Do. eee 
Thrice a month 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. eee 
Do. “0s 
Do. one 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. ‘ 
Do. ese 
Do. se 
Do. es 
Thrice a month 
Weekly ace 
Fortnightly 
Monthly one 
Weekly ... 
Do. eee 
Fortnightly 
Weekly ... 


ee 


...| Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 


...| Govind Sakhérdm PAGERS Hindu (Deshasth 


... |RAmchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 


...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdmathi) ; 50... 
..s}Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


...| Mahadev Keshav Kale; 
...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; 
...| Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale ; 
...| Naréyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé- 
...| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 

...| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 


.-.| Hari Raghundth Bhagwat ; 
...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 


...| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni 


...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... ee 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 


...| Ganesh R4mchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
...| Nana Dédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 


‘Démodar Laxman’ Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


»Balkrishna Réoji Pdélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 


...| Appa Sharma Rashivadekar,. 


ee 


>. ts 


Jandérdhan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Séraswat Brahman) ; 
Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle : Hindu (Maré- 
tha) ; 24: 

Bréhman) ; 29, 


Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; 
Chitpéwan Brdhman) ; 39. : 


Do. do. ve. 
Lakshuman Ramchandra Pdangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 24. 


Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth| 


Brahman) ; 34. 
pawan Bréhman) , 38. 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Govind Kashinath Chadndorkar, B. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhéda Brahman) ; 85. 


Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth| 


Brahman) ; 44. 


Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 
Jain); age 45, 


Hindu (Puncham 


pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
Vasudev Purshottam Séthe; Hindu (Dak- 
shani Br4hman) ; 82. ! 


hada Brahman) ; age 28. 

Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 

Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
(Vir Shaivi Lingdyat) ; 26.. 


Hindu 


Manager being Damodar Savldram Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
Hindu (Chitpé- 


Hindu (Karhada 
Hindu 


‘wan Brahman) ; 40. 
Brahman) ; 28. 
(Chitp4wan Brahman). 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 


shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapure ; Hindu (Suwasta) ; Bréh- 


man ; 35. 
Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 


Muhammadan,; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Séraswat Brahman). 
pawan Bréhman) ; 49. 
man) ; 42. 


(Hindu : 


Rangnéth Vishnu Kéle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 
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madan (Abro) ; 24. 


a 4 
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vo Hakim Tahilsing; Hindu) 700 
(hate) 5 85. nog 

...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...| 500 
«| Khénchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40.| 750 


a — Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa);} 550 
‘ 


see ate] Weekly 6. +s] Hakim Mahomed. Abdul Hamid Farrukh! 1,200 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55, 


“077 |GuraGhantél Punch “...| Do. .. | Do. + «| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali] 500 
| | Muhammadan ; 50. 


<v-ging | Habib-ul-Akhbar eee eee Do. / ee eee Do. oo9 eee Munshi Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig ’ 1,000 
of Canpore ; 40. 


199 | Kashfol Akhbér ... =...) Do, ee ee a CO a Be as eae, : 
180 |Mufid-e-Romgér .... | Do 4. | Do. 4, «+s Hazi Mahmood Hussain. ib 
181} Liberal =... a] Do. sus] Do. wuss Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi) 500 
uae Ks } . 7 , Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. . 
182 | Shamsher-i-Hind ... oil DO» ih ca oe «| Dawood Ali; Muhammadan; 86 ... soe] oe 
188 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér val Do. aes evel Daily - s,s. Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh] 
‘a ) er | Dehdlvi Muhammadan ; 55. -800: 
re i ek el DO. ig we Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja ;| 1,000 
A GusaRa tr aND Hinp1. | | | 
-..185|\Jain . . «Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Bhdgubhdi Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hindul 2,600 
fest ee | Z = . . | (Ghawak Bania) ; 37. 
186 | Jain Mitra eee : 4 Do, eee s..| Montaly .... »..| Sital Prasad Jain. ... 9 « i ...| . 1,000 
7 | Mana’rat anp Ka’Nanese . yoo De 


: , | | 
- 187 { Chandrika... . «| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly . .... nae SS Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth| 145 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
‘printed 1 in italics. : . 


B. The names of N ewspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
“above list is printed in brackets after the name. | 


° 8 sd . ‘ » © * .* 


- ©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that {adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S4[ or @/ is the last letter of a word, 


‘thie accent is left out, and the short a (A = in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a‘word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


, D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
_ Proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


> 


No. | Name and Publication. | Where Published. | Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, —| “izeula- 
r | —. co : cements 
| MARATHI. 4 
48a Rashtramat eo) eee Bombay eee eee Weekly eee eee eeesee eee 


The Editor of No. 5 is Prof. P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi; 42. 

The Editor of No. 18 is Rev. Seither, 8. J., German ; 45. | 

The Editor of No. 22 is Prof. P, A. Wédia ; Parsi ; 85 ; 400. 

The Publisher of No. 23 is Ganesh Balvant Modak ; 44; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 42 ; 1,000. 

The Editors of No. 44 are Rev. J. E. Abbott ; Rev. R. 8. Hume; Rev. Tukérdm ; (Christians) ; 48, 28 and 55 respectively. 
The Editor of No. 53 is F. P. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 25 ; 1,000. 


No, 65 has become quarterly. 
The Editor of No. 66 is Javerbh4i Dadabhai Patel ; Hindu (Patiday) ; 39 ; circulation 1,000, 


The Editor of No. 67 is Déydbh4i Rémchandra Mehta ; Hindu (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36 ; 800, 

The Editor of No, 71 is Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta ; Hindu (Dasa Shrimali Bania) ; 34]; circulation 1,250, 
No. 75 has now ceased to be published. } 

No, 91 occasionally publishes English articles. 

_ he Editor of No. 165 is Hindu (Saraswati Brahmin) ; 21 3 150, 

The Editor of No. 178 is Amjadbeg ; Muhammadan (Moghal) ; 40. 

The Editor of No, 179 is Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Nazim ; Muhammadan (Shia) ; 24, 

The Editor of No. 180 is Mahomed Husein Hdéssomya ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. ) 
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Politics and the Public Administration, 


*{. “Reuter has sent an unusually copious summary of the speech of 
Neg Re, ale tek the Under Secretary of State for India in the House 
..Commentson thespeech of Commons on the occasion of presenting the Indian 
of the Under Secretary of Budget. Were glad to note the emphatic contra- 
her a oo on the diction which the honourable gentleman gave to 

Hides Postal Refor- the theory of a wide-spread conspiracy being at the 
mer (6), 8th Aug. * hottom of the murder of Colonel Curzon-Wyllie....... 

| _ However, one cannot but notice some inconsistency 
between this statement and that which the honourable gentleman made in de- 
fence of the deportations under the Regulation of 1818.......... It is impossible 
to reconcile the two statements that the population is loyal and that the 
people would not assist the authorities to maintain law and order. The 
truth is, and the-sooner it is recognised the better, that the people of Bengal 
are profoundly discontented and that the discontent is being made use of 
by some evil-minded persons. We have reason to believe that, since the 
judgment of the High Court in the Midnapur case, there has been a very 
great improvement in the position. We are rather surprised at the Master 
of Elibank’s raking up the somewhat stale. controversy over the ‘drain ’ 
theory. If anybody said that the poverty in India was chiefly or largely 
due to the political and commercial drain on the country, he would be 
talking nonsense. Equally absurd is the contention of people like the writers 
of the Hast India Association pamphlet, from which evidently the Master 
imbibed his facts, that there is no such thing as a drain on the resources of 
India and that every penny of the Home Charges is earned by indispensable 
services to India. What about the latest addition to the military charges 
against which the Government of India most strongly protested? Reuter 
does not tell us whether the honourable gentleman quoted this particular 
figure to demonstrate that there was no justification for describing the 
payments made in return for loans and other services asa‘drain.’ The 
Under Secretary ventured beyond his depth when he characterised the 
perfectly legitimate protest against the excessive Home Charges as ‘ adduced 


.. ee 


fo bolster up malicious agitations ’. 


*2. “The speech of the new Under Secretary for India, the Master of 

| ‘Hlibank, in introducing the Indian Budget in the 

- Mahrdtta (11),8th Aug. Commons last Thursday, is cast in the old and worn 

out official mould, and merely reiterates the bureau- 

cratic platitudes.......... The Master of Elibank repudiated the charge that 
poverty in India was largely due to the political and commercial drain on the 
country. He thought the charge was baseless and was set up only to 
‘bolster up malicious agitation.’ The Under Secretary has laid himself open 
to severe criticism by brushing aside a fact which has been proved up to the 
hilt by eminent thinkers like Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and Mr. Digby in their 
well-known works. We wish the Master of Hlibank had only turned his 
attention to the declaration of the policy of ‘ Exploitation and Administra- 
tion’ by no less an authority than a Viceroy of India, we mean, Lord Curzon. 
ieseeeee His declaration about the unflinching adherence to the policy of 
repression does not give grounds to hope for the speedy release of the 
deportees........... It has been repeatedly pointed out how shallow and slip- 
pery are the grounds which have been adduced in support of the deportations, 
and the authorities, not being able to -give any satisfactory explanation of 
their action, have been obliged to resort to the irresponsible and autocratic 
course of’a flat refusal to answer any further question on the subject. In 
March last, the Viceroy declared that there was no active disaffection in 
India, and even to-day he re-affirms the same view. Would it not then be 
obligatory and politic on the part of the authorities to release the deportees: 
and abate the policy of repression in view of the statements of Lord Minto 
as to the peaceful condition of India? While expressing the satisfaction 
that the reforms, as intended, had rallied to the official side a large number of 


Indians who would have otherwise ranged against the Government, the 
Master of Hlibank pompously said that ‘ Decentralisation was only an: 
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6.intellectual freedom ass ciated with British rule and 

) Indian ‘intelle with” European ideas.’ The Indians 

come to mow what ‘intellectual freedom’ means in the 

ress and f ree peech, and in the attempts to kil liberty of 

ight by repressive circuls d they know too that decentralisation 

oD jin J n¢ dia Do piety control by the tndion people, but only incréase in the 

I ee  arbitr ty powers conferred upon bureaucratic officials. The Uni- 

cers iY ~ Commission, officialisation of the Universities, the departmental 

sorship on literature. to be used in schools, and. the repression of in- 

ae genous national educational institutions—all these only tell a sad tale of 

@ vaunte ‘intellectual freedom’ of British rule. In view of these facts, 

the attempts. to ‘advise’ Indian students officially in England are likely to 

be looked upon with suspicion and mistrust. Lord Morley has determined to 

charge the Indian revenue with the cost of maintaining a central house for 

the so-called unofficial advisory societies. We hope the arrangement does 

not involve a system of unofficial espionage on Indians in England at the cost 
of the poverty-ridden ryots.” — 
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*3. In reference to the ‘ néw policy’ initiated in India, the Master of 
oe Elibank repudiated the assertions that the reforms 
Pdees (39) Sth Aug, Were extorted by fear of the outrages. This was % 

Eng. cols. ’ gurperfluous reiteration, for no responsible Indian 
has ever made any such assertion........... Those 
: that persistently connect coercion with the reforms 
have an ulterior purpose and represent the worst type of the unyielding 
Imperialist.......... The Master of Elibank assures us that Lords Morley 
and Minto were absolutely certain that if the Indian desires had not been 
recognised, and if the Government had not been brought into closer and more 
practical touch with the people, ‘ we should have now ranged against us a@ 
mass of sullen discontent, not only of the Extremists, but. of those who are 
now loyal.’ This is a statesmanlike appreciation of the present situation. It 
shows that the Imperial Government has at last recognised the fact that the. 
best way to govern India is by ‘recognising Indian desires’ and making an 
honest and practical attempt to satisfy them. Things would certainly not 
have come to the present pass, ji the prayers of the Indian National Congress. 
had not.been persistently and deliberately flouted during more than two 
décades........... But before we take leave of the Master of Elibank we feel 
it our duty to protest emphatically against his utterances regarding the ‘drain’ 
theory.......... The Master of Elibank would have done well to leave this 
subject severely alone..........._ When the Under Secretary reminded the 
British Press how sensitive the Indians were concerning their patriotism and. 
self-respect, he forgot that in attributing ‘malicious’ motives to the 
author of the ‘drain’ theory, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, he was himself 
treating with scant respect the ‘ patriotism and self-respect’ of the people of 
India.” 


4. “The murder of Sir W. Curzon- Wyllie has moved the London 
oe ___ Spectator to. discuss in a leader extending over three 
Philosophy of British ¢olumns.the whole philosophy of the British Gov- 

eS yo tor (1), Tt ernment of India.,........ The questions raised are, 
ug mee paceniter (i), why the British are in India, what is to be the obj ect 

in governing the country, and by what means that 
object is to be attained........... It seems that the British arein India because 
the native population is so hopelessly and irreconcilably divided into sections 
and communities that the ‘domination of an impartial outsider’ is 'neces- 
sary to supply those forces, influences. and instruments without which the 
political survival of the country would be impossible.......... One seems to 
discover in this exposition of the rationale of an alien Government what an 
American: writer on India has called the British humbug about philanthropy. 
vseeseeee The British acquired different parts of India in different ways, 
but having acquired them they keep possession of them, as Governments 
and individuals do. The common practice of mankind is the only 

apology needed, Is Burma torn by rival sects? Why do the British 
retain Burma? The writer in the: Hinglish ‘journal does. not evidently 
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tealisé the mischievous character of the philosophy he propounds,’ The 
Indian Home Ruler will no doubt retort that itis the concern of the people 
themselves whether they live in peace or whether they live under tyrants, and 
that other nations of the earth had better mind their own business.......... 
The prime object in governing India, it is said, ought to be the interests of 
the people, and not self-government.......... Good Government may eventu- 
ally educate the people for self-government, but it seems that self-govern- 
ment should not be the acknowledged object of British rule in India; for not 
only are the people divided among themselves but even if they were united, 
the Spectator holds that the Kast regards self-government. with contempt. 
Otherwise, it is argued, why should not popular government have been 
established in any. Asiatic country during the long ages through which Eastern 
civilisation has passed ? Who can answer why the Anglo-Saxons in England 
have stuck to monarchy, while their cousins across the ocean have successfully 
substituted the republican form of government in its stead, or why the Slavs 
have for centuries been content to live under an autocracy, and have now set 
up a Duma? Popular: government has already begun to be appreciated in 
Turkey and in Persia.......... Weare not to accept surmises in the place 
of the facts that we see established in contemporary history. The same 
remark applies to the Spectator’s contention that as the people do not want 
to be governed by their own countrymen, Englishmen should not share. the 
government with Indians, and that the policy of appointing natives on the. 
Executive Councils of the Viceroy and the Provincial Governors is opposed 
to the interests alike of the Government and the governed. Mr. Sinha 
was congratulated on his appointment by all communities, and an ounce 
of fact is more trustworthy than a ton of theory. Whatis to become of the 
Native States if Indians do not want to be governed by their own men?” — 


9. Mazzini had a magical influence over the young and the old in 
oa — | Italy. Though there were minor differencesin the 
_Adescription of the re- e¢ontending Italian Moderates and Extremists, all 

se gg States were united in their desire to Ponnhinl out re 

Mazzini and other devotees of independence followed 
: ree ns oe OG an austere life in the cause of the country and tried 

to implant the ideas of independence in the hearts of Italians. Garibaldi and 
his followers were learning the art of war in Southern America. In 1846, 
Gregory XVI died and Pius IX was elected Pope. Italy was jubilant 
over the election of the new Pope and thought that he would act as a leader 
to her in waging a war of independence with Austria. A patriot went about 
Italy and preached as follows to the people :—’ Do you wish to drive out Austria 
from Italy ? You can never do so peacefully. Austria would refuge to comply 
with your prayers. There is no alternative to the use of force. Imple- 
ments of war can be had easily if you just set yourselves about to collect 
them.’ Carlo Alberto made preparation for a war with Austria,. The subjects 
of the Duke of Luna were quite disgusted with his tyrannical rule. The 
people of Tuscany also were exasperated by the threats of Austria to withdraw 
the privileges granted to them. Sicilians were also disaffected as Dominic 
Romeo and his nephew were executed and as Carlo Pirio was imprisoned. 
In such a state of Italy, Palermo sounded the bugle call of independence. 
Ferdinand tried to quell the revolt with the help of Austrians, but had to yield 
to the popular demands in the end. A demonstration in honour of the Pope 
at Milan served the Austrians as a pretext to shoot the Milanese down, but 
ultimately they proclaimed their independence. Venice followed the example 
of Milan and proclaimed her independence. The Pope also granted a Cons- 
titution to his subjects. Carlo Alberto unfurled the tri-coloured flag of liberty 
and joined the Italians. But he didnot follow up his first successes and 
allowed Redetzky to recoup his strength and to recover his lost position. 
Garibaldi offered to serve under Carlo Alberto, but was contemptuously 
treated by him. He then served under the Milanese, but the Milanese signed 
a treaty with Austria and ordered Garibaldi to leave Lombardy. Garibaldi 
continued to fight with the Austrians, but was forced to flee to the mountains. 
In the meanwhile, affairs changed at Rome. Jossi was murdered and 
Mazzini was proclaimed the Dictator of Rome with two others. But Rome 
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itulated to th a Fren ‘ tier 9 heroic struggle, ‘Garibaldi lett for San Marino, 
the .Anstritins . purai gied shim, and asked 1 _ State not to harbour him, 

‘at “Se. + BA Ta % ak : LW rau tite r ve! 7 oy ‘ : rac recognised by & Piedmontese 
> the capital. t. he as. released by the Piedmontese 
aribaldi left y for J merica in 1850. Tf the Italian States 
firm resolve sr ot to the' end, the rebellion would not ‘have 
ql aelle 1. Patriots shed theit blood in vain in the cause of 
r two years, wt, the scheme of Mazzini and ‘Gatibaldi 


ny! ‘Ine ong stticle on the “Administation Report of the J andgadl 
State the: Praja Bandhu writes.:— Qur Native 

~ Importance of ‘Native States. ara among our most valuable political assets, 
States: ‘in, the ideale and ‘every encouragement ought to be given ‘to 


sys thei seis 9), ° them wherever an honest desire to render good 
1st Aug. Eng. cols, ’. work is beyond question. The greatest gain to the 


cause of public progress consists in the recognition by 
most of them -that they -have a definite.and distinct. duty to perform in. the 
grand work of regenerating our motherland........... They cannot, as by a 
single bound, attain the level of Baroda, Travancore or Mysore. They have 
their. own * difficulties in the ignorance of their subjects, and the general 
attitude of the Paramount Power, .which outsiders cannot fully know or 
appreciate. The trend of recent events, however, has. made the Political 
Department more gentle and sympathetic towards ‘them. About 20 years 
ago, the backwardness and mismanagement of some of them seriously gave 
risé to the question, whether it is worth while maintaining them. Now there 
can be only one answer to such a query.: It is of national importance that our 
Native States should exist and grow stronger, day by day, in all that contributes 
to national advancement. Within the next few years, we may expect very 
substantial instalments of national service from them. Limbdi, Wadhwan, 
and several others of our Kathiawar States have made primary education free, 
Ere long they will not only do their duty by their subjects in matters educa- 
tional and industrial, but will take a leading part in aiding the general progress 
of the country. The only hindrance that will remain will be the general 
ignorance of the masses in British India. The duty of educating them 18 
pressed time and again on the Government of India, and rightly too. But the 
well-to-do among us can in the meanwhile do a great deal by establishing 
a schools of all classes, We are at present at the threshold of a great movement 
3 for national regeneration, which can only succeed if Native Rajas, landed 
aristocracy, the middle classes, and the masses all march as a homogeneous 
whole. The Junagadh Report would show that Native States are awakening 
to a sense of their duty, and that the example of Baroda.is being eagerly 
followed... Other States will no doubt be glad to tread the same hornourable 
path. The question of the.masses then must remain to be grappled with.” 


7. The Jdm-e-Jamshed continues its articles on the “ Real 

| ' Cause” of discontent in India and writes :—‘ Do 

The real cause of the Englishmen realise the mischief done by the more 
bape ot ae a (34). thoughtless class of Anglo-Indian scribes, and 
Onda wae orca Aug = the English journals who take their clue from ‘them, 
cols. = and the retired Anglo-Indians and the rest ?......... 
And if the writings and criticisms of the press, an 
irresponsible body afte: all, have been found to sting and exasperate the 
Indians so much, what must have been the effect of the speeches and 
writings of responsible officials—from the utterances of the Viceroy 
‘Curzon to the utterances of the ex-Viceroy Curzon?......... We shall here 
pass by the effusions of lesser men, of Sir Bampfylde Fuller and Mr. Beaman, 
se as ventilated through addresses before academic Societies and through pages 
Se pea English Reviews. Undoubtedly these are all the ventilations of honest 
oe opinions, honestly formed. But so are also the opinions of a Tilak and a 
Bepin Chandra Pal, of the Kesari and the Bande Mdtaram.” [The paper 

further complains of the tendeficy in the Anglo-Indian Press to make con- : 

stant use- of opprobrious epithets in connection with certain Indian com- 

‘munities, and writes:— “ Do Englishmen believe that Bengalis and Mahrattas 
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find nothing to.complain of, nothing to irritate sill dined to exasperate pepe in. the 
silly vapourings. of the Anglo-Indian and the ill-informed section of the ine 
press,,in which the terms ‘Bengali Babu’ and the ‘Poona Brahmin’ are 
contemptuously and derisively. used ?.......... Have the Secretary of State for 
India, the Government of. India, the ‘British officials, the British politicians 
and the rest, who always feign surprise at the irreconcilable: attitude of the 
Hindus, any record of the insults, the insinuations, officious and unwarranted, 
that have been heaped upon the Hindus as a community by even the more 
respectable class of British journals in recent months ?......... We shall close 
the subject by respectfully drawing the attention of the British Government 
to one delicate point, which has, it is to be feared, a close bearing on the 
present unrest in India. Are Government sufficiently careful in their selection 
of their officers to represent them at Courts of Native Princes and for the 
conduct of delicate negotiations with them ? ”’] 


8. Do Government deserve the co-operation of the people? Why 
should Government officials hope for co-operation 

It is not possible for the 
people to co-operate ‘with {ftom the people when they are deaf to the grievances 
Government when their of the latter, and are prepared to offer gratuitous 
Ps cancel aabeges 1. agg bY insults to respectable Indians? When officials 
 Sami-Sdnj (91), 2nd _ behave in this fashion, it is impossible for Govern- 


Aug. ment to expect co-operation from the people. 


9. The Prakdsh publishes the following extract from a speech of 


| Ve ae Mr. Aravind Ghose :—It has now become impossible to 
Alleged impossibility of have amicable relations with the Government which 


having amicable relations has taken up an attitude of mistrust towards the 
with Government. : 


Prakdsh (148), 4th lee. people in every matter and is enforcing repressive 
measures against them. The people must, however, 
bear this persecution in silence and thus show themselves worthy of swardjzya. 
‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s principles are most dangerous. He seems to 
have no idea of national glory and of what can be achieved by passive 
resistance. We mean to stick to passive resistance till we get rights of 
-swardjya. It is impossible to have amicable relations with Government 
until the people are granted their rights. We must, however, carry on the 
swadeshi-boycott agitation without resorting to illegal acts. 


10. Feelings of irritation are aroused in India on the subject of the 
deportation of the nine Bengali leaders. In reply to 
Comments on the treat- Parliamentary inquiries the Secretary of State has 
Paso et to the been giving bap sets of anerere, fren in aglons 
the feeling is the same as that in:India. The fact 
ee ne ae that the deportees are rotting in prison has added 
fuel to the fire. If Government deem it fit to deport respectable citizens, it is 
their duty to lodge them in buildings that have nothing to do with 
jails. That an antiquated Regulation should be put into force and on the 
strength of mere suspicion nine highly respected Bengalis should be spirited 
away is most deplorable.. It is still more deplorable that after they are 
deported they should not ‘be treated as befits their social status. No proper 
arrangements are made for supplying them with books: and writing materials. 
We hope the Secretary of State will soon be in communication with the 
Indian Government as regards the treatment of the deportees as becomes 
their position. Regarding the treatment given to them it is necessary 
for Government to give no cause to the people to entertain bitter feelings. 


11. We learn that Mr. Shivram Mahadev Paranjpe, though well treated 
me in jail and allowed the use of books, has deteriorated 
Political prisoners should jn health and lost twenty pounds in weight. The 


not be treated like ordi- question naturally arises as to why he should have 
nary convicts. 


“Kal (126), 6th Aug. suffered in health in spite of the good treatment he 


has been receiving. We think that it is the system 


5 a 


ee Sorin edith tion; sir an ‘imagit Rms elt yea 

ral character is pa Beats th own into prison stip Fy or the sake of 
lifference of opinion in’ matters political. It ig Tiajtistifisble to apply to such 
sontical pr soners fie thes intended for convicts of a quite different’ stamp 
sé robbers.and dacoits, ‘In most civilised‘ countries’ a distinction is made 
in the tréatment of these tw0i classes of prisoners. But that not being the 
~~ ‘Cape: ih’ India, no amount of consideration shown’ to political prisoners can 
prevent an adversé effect on their health during detention in prison. ‘It, of 
ursé, lies with Government to make the necessary changes in this matter of 
prison ‘discipline, but our object in referring to it is ‘to call the attention of 
our public men to the fact that they must be ever prepared ‘to undergo the 
‘ordinary hardships: of jail life as there is no saying when they might incur 

the displeasure of the officials and have to undergo incarceration. 


“ie” Twenty-five years ago Government not only welcomed private 
-effort, enterprise and self-sacrifice in the cause of 
et RO gs ata A 3 education, but it was at one time contemplated to 
“National” educational °2rust the institutions of Higher Education solely to 
inatitutions, - competent private agency. But a generation has 
Mahrdtta (11), 8th Aug. been enough to reverse completely this sound policy 
| of educational swardj. The present Administrators 
not only look with suspicion on all private educational institutions, but they 
appear to be only too anxious to find any excuse for entirely closing such 
‘schools. They have a particular dread of ‘ National Schools’, which they, like 
the Biblical King Herod or our Pauranic Kamsa seem determined to slaugh- 
ter in their very infancy. The first step in this repressive educational policy 
was to prohibit all students from appearing for any examination, unless they 
‘came from recognised institutions ; the next step was to issue a rule. requiring 
every candidate for an examination to produce a certificate of his having 
studied for at least two years in a recognised school. Even these restrictions 
were not sufficient in the eyes of our Educational bureaucrats. They issued a 
departmental circular forbidding the admittance of boys in the 3rd, 4th and 
5th standard classes from private schools unless the same were recognised by 
the Educational Department. The Honourable Mr. Parekh was subsequently 
told in the Legislative Council, that these Departmental orders were issued to 
the Head Masters of Government Schools only! It is rumoured that the 
latest manoeuvre in this bureaucratic campaign of repression is not only to 
extend the above departmental order to all aided and recognised private schools 
but entirely to prohibit them from admitting any student from the so-called 
‘seditious’ private institutions! If the authorities of the aided and recognised 
schools are tempted to show courage and stand on their rights, they are threat- 
ened with the forfeiture of their grant and recognition! The Mahgrashtra 
Vidyalaya of Poona is, it is reported, specially mentioned in this latest 
circular! Itis the fundamental principle of the laws of civilised Govern- 
ments that unless and until the proper judicial authorities hold a man or an 
institution to have been guilty of sedition or any other offence, they ought to — 
be presumed to be innocent, and no man—not even the bureaucrat of the 
educational and police departments—has any right to damn and defame any 
institution behind its back by calling it seditious. If the authorities think 
any institution to be ‘seditious,’ they, in fairness to ail concerned, ought to 
prosecute the responsible persons in a court of law and thus give them an 
opportunity of explaining or defending their conduct. Not that the justice 
dispensed now-a-days in the law courts is either wholly unadulterated or even 
satisfactory, but at any rate it is open and without the blemish of executive 
| secrecy or high-handedness. Even thos3 who by raising the policeman’s °‘ 
- baton force. N ational Schools.into suicide are in one sense preferable to less 


Alleged antipathy of 


straig Porat bureaucrats who work by underhand and dubious Ways and 
dea Rectet, but.none the less efbotive, blows to their innocent victims.” 


pellet hea 
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“i -thaidentneistions ‘of ‘anarohist :crimes, Goimentinad ‘particularly 
by students,-aré-sincere, Sir Edward Baker has given 

_ Neceasity | of keeping the: people of Calcutta = opportunity ‘to prove their 
students from poli- sincerity. .:‘Something’ more than denunciations, 


Ra str (7), His Hononr’ said . in the Legislative Council, was 


“th Aug. expected from. the:leaders of the Native community. 


The first tem inthis something, demanded by the 
Tlcbtanant-Geverbor, is that students should not be ‘ llowed to take active 


part in political demonstrations. What is the good of allowing young men to 


-do what they like,’ and indeed to encourage them in joining anti-Govern- 


mental demonstrations, and then, when the poison has worked, to express 


horror at the natural and inevitable consequences of inflaming impressionable 
minds? The sincerity ofthe abhorrence of crime should be shown by 
removing students from the sphere of the influences which. might lead to crime. 
The step which His Honour has taken, in asking students to be boycotted 
‘from the boycott demonstration, and thereby saved, is both courageous and 


consistent. If those who have the power to control the conduct of students 


do not use it on the side of peace and good citizenship, it will then. be time to 
carry out measures which are ‘ neither peaceful nor painless.’ ”’ 


14. ‘“ We wonder why the 7'imes opens its columns to the vapid writings 
of Mr. Krishna Varma who is by now well- known 
Disapproval of the con- asthe arch enemy of the British rule in India. 


duct of the London Times ‘The publicity which is thus afforded to the letters 


in giving publicity to Mr. =: gee re 
Shyémji Krishna Varma’s written by Mr. Krishna Varma by the hospitality 


or, i accorded to him by the Times is more widespread 
Kardchi Chronicle (9), than Mr. Krishna Varma could think of obtaining 
Ist Aug. by means of his own paper, the Indian Soctologist, 
which is prohibited from coming into India, and yet 
the object which the Indian Sociologist may be calculated to serve on such 
occasions is, in our opinion, better served by Mr. Varma’s views being ventilated 
in such an influential journal as the London Times. There is little 
doubt that Mr. Varma does not reck the moral consequences of his. writings 
and irresponsible as he is, he does not know what a powerful handle he is 
giving to the T'vmes to discredit the Indian people and their political move- 
ments in the eyes of the British public.” 


15. The Rdshtramat publishes the following predictions for the month 
of Shravan (July-August) by B.G. Pandit :—Poli- 


Predictions of political tical commotions will gain much strength, and the 
commotions in the month 


se pone Nationalists will obtain great success in them. 
pry sil 48), 8rq This month will give success to the leaders in 
| Aug. Bengal in their work, but they will have to undergo 


physical and mental trouble. As this month is parti- 


| oularly perilous to the students in Maharashtra, they should act with caution. 


There is a probability of the Nationalist party accomplishing an important 
achievement. There is a likelihood of two monthly magazines being stopped. 
One newspaper editor is likely to be prosecuted and convicted and to undergo 
particular trouble and misery. There is fear of great calamities being caused 


by the explosions of explosive substances. But India has no fear of war and 
bloodshed. 


16. The Rdshtramat writes as follows sarcastically:—If Government 


are really of opinion that repression alone would 


b = — can best restore the old peace to India, then we would advise 
pe roote ° : rams : 
Ruvktramat—te9y—Ctit them to be thorough in their measures instead of 


Aug | resorting to indirect means. As individual instances 


of imprisonment of editors or of taking security from 
them has failed to shut the mouths of others, all people who have received — 


education beyond a certain limit as ‘well as those who may engage them- 
selves in any independent calling should bé asked to furnish security for 
good behaviour. Colleges and High Schools should be abolished, importation 
of English books and newspapers stopped, the Arms Act should @ made 
applicable to books, and Indians should be prohibited from visiting ditant 
countries, 
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ing: wh 2 Baptista said at the. 
dial ft meeting held to.celébrate ‘the birth-day | Mr. Tilak 
dl cigar for, Mr... says :-Nobody can dare’ say that if is wrongful 
ante pir » @y, “oad to coh Mr. Tilak long life and to pray Ge his sp dy 

: erga] release. Is it eniattal to wish well to this patrio 


bee tee bea: ‘> »when the Christian religion enjoins on its yotaries 
that iG 7 even. | eat enemies ? We too wish long lite 4 to mr. Tilak and pray 
s, sue -he may be set free ere long. — , 


“18. ee “With the acute controversy over the Budget of the United King- 
‘dom we have not much concern, But we have great 

| — on Mr. Lloyd interest in the exposures the retired Anglo-Indian 
oe 5 attack on Lord autocrats aspiring to get a status in British public 
cial Prakdsh (47) 4th life are making of themselves in connection there- 
“Aug., Eng. cols. with. That they are showing themselves narrow- 
ssindod and most ungenerous champions of the 

rich and the privileged classes has a significance ‘of its own. Lord Curzon is 
the beau ideal of these pseudo-friends of poor India and for his unholy pains 
has got a fitting reward at the hands of no less a personage than Mr. Lloyd 
George ina speech delivered the other day. Up till now we wondered and 
Sie | wondered, if the proud and defiant British Lion had become as lamb-like as 
at , the ‘ gentle Hindu,’ and had so far forgotten his tiger-like qualities as to put 
oe up with the pranks and brags of that prancing and vanity-ridden ‘superior 
person. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his speech, re-assures us 

that John Bull has not become tame in spite of his close association with the 

lambs of India fcr over a hundred and fifty years, but is as great a howler as 

' ever against all persons taking airs and showing fussy meddlesomeness of the 
intolerable type. The ex-Viceroy of India badly needed some cutting set down 
in the plainest English possible.......... It is never too early to plainly tell 
retired Anglo-Indians of the type of Lord Curzon that the arrogance of man- 
‘ners and the contemptuous tone of infallible authority which they acquire in 
‘gentle’ India will not be tolerated for a moment by free Englishmen at 
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‘Home’. : 


19. The Mahrdtia reproduces and the Rdshtramat and the Mumukshu 
publish translations of Mr. Arabindo Ghose’s “ Open 
la Reproduction and letter to my countrymen” published in the Karma 
: translation ofMr.Arabindo Yogin of Calcutta dated 31st July in which he 
| Sengne 8 Open letter to exhorts his countrymen tv place before them the 
| yMahrdtta (11) gi, ideal of swardjya or absolute autonomy free of 
; Aug.; Rdshtramat (48), foreign control and to adopt the policy of passive 
a | 4th and *l0th Aug.; resistance as a means of putting pressure on Govern- 
i a Mumukshu (140), 5th Aug. ment to make them admit Indians to a substantial 
be | and effective control on the legislative and financial 
Bt, administration of the country, and to adopt “ No control, no co-operation ”’ 
ei as a watchword of their political agitation. Mr. Ghose sums up the refusal of 
a ) co-operation by the word boycott and he advocates its enforcement not only 
in commercial matters but also in every other phase of life. A rapproch- 
ment with the Moderates and the formation of an ‘elusive organisations of 
4 young men ’ to replace the prohibited samitis are also suggested so that the 
country may proceed.in its onward march of progress in a systematic and 
efficient manner. 


"20. “In an article appearing in the issue of the Fortnightly Review 
for June, Mr. T’.. W. Rolleston has written on 
Swift and Berkeley the the ‘ Two Makers of Modern Ireland.’ One of 


real originators of boycott gt 
propaganda in Ireland. these is Jonathan Swift, who is_ popularly 


, krown as Dean Swift, the other being Bishop 

ide eeataeaseaaacmmaaiaas Berkeley, the great idealist philosopher. The object 
of the writer is to contrast the two men and to point out the difference 
between the two eternal types which are represented by them. Of the two, 
Swift niay be called an Extremist and Berkeley an animated Moderate, in 
- the terms of our ephemeral current political phraseoldgy of the day........ We 
~ \. must remember that Mr. Rolleston regards the two as complements that go to 
a make up one whole and perfect individuality...... Both, it may again be pointed 


; $s 
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out, were the complements of each other and. were in'no sense cadhvadiotory: or 
incompatible. We wish it were rerhembered in India that ‘complementary’ 
and not ‘ hostile or incompatible ’ is the proper relation existing between those 
who work in the industrial and those who work in the political field in 
India.......... Those who are not endowed with a temperament suitable to 
the advocacy of the harsh but effective measure of the boycott need not 
advocate it. But that is certainly no reason why they should condemn it. 
In doing so they betray the one-sidedness and the narrow range of their own 
vision as well as ignorance of the history of political agitation in the nations 
of the world. Swift was the man with whom the first boycott movement in 
Ireland originated.......... A series of most iniquitous laws had ‘crushed a 
out the Irish woollen manufacturers by refusing them the liberty of ay 
exportation and by restricting them to the narrow and precarious market iq 
formed by the contraband trade to France. The manufacturers were F 
extremely exasperated, and the exasperation waited only for a voice to utter it. 
It found this needed voice in Swift’s pamphlet which bore the name of *A 
proposal for the universal use of Irish manufactures in clothes and furniture 
of houses utterly rejecting and renouncing everything wearable that comes 
from England.’ The pamphlet did not aim at only economic teaching. It 
was meant as an advocacy of a political reprisal against England. 
‘It was a defiant utterance intended rot only to promote the use of home 
manufactures but to rouse the nation to a sense of the bitter wrong and injury 
inflicted upon her by the trade legislation of England.’ It was in this 
connection that Swift gave the well-known advice: ‘ Burn everything that 
comes from England except the people and the coats!’ The printer of the 
pamphlet was, of course, prosecuted, but the bulwark of the Jury did not fail. 
It repeatedly turned back the onset of the Chief Judge and eventually, in 
the propitious twilight of a change in the administration, the Government 
withdrew the prosecution........... T’o make a long story short, here was the 
first Irish boycotter who preached boycott a hundred and fifty years before 
the term boycott was invented, which proves that political reprisals in the 
shape of passive economic boycott are perfectly legitimate and are to be met 
with in the political history of every country. Babu Krishna Kumar Mittra 
is perhaps the Indian counterpart of Swift, if the story be true that it was he 
who first mentioned and moved boycott in Bengal as a political weapon against 
the Partition of Bengal.” 


21. Itis said of Eknath that he was spat at by a Muhammadan while 

‘he was returning from his bath. EKknath quietly 

Philosophy of passive bathed again and was again polluted, but he replied 
resistance and boycott. by a further bath. At last the Muhammadan was 
Kesart (130), 3rd Aug. _ tired and gave up his pranks and Eknath went home, 

a pure man. ‘The principle of passive resistance is 

well illustrated by the above-mentioned anecdote. The saint of Maharashtra 
has rendered the principle holy by his adherence to it. Mr. Gokhale is 
not in favour of passive resistance. He knows that the discussion about 
minor differences of swardjya, absolutely autonomous or colonial, is unim- 
portant. But he is flourishing the creed of the bureaucrats in the air and 
is on the war-path to whip the Extremists. The Moderates urge that obstinacy 
is of no use in performing even good deeds and that we should consider what 
is expedient in politics. The Extremists do not ask the Moderates to worship 
in their own temple. They only request the Moderates to have an undying 
faith in the work they have selected for themselves. The Extremists are not 
blind to matters of expediency, but they cannot give up their faith. They 
know well that he who fights against calamity is the devotee of God. We 
should also bear in mind that co-operation on equal terme and servility are 
two different things. Man is by nature a slave of circumstances and he looks 
to his convenience and accommodates himself to adverse environments. This 
natural inclination cannot be at once put a stop to. It requires to be gradually 
resisted. The principle of passive resistance means not to use any force 
against others, but suffer ourselves and to break the law when necessary 
and fall a victim to the punishment inflicted by Government. We may also 
note that the. ideal of swardjya will be useful at present only as an ultimate 
goal; The ideal of independence can have nothing to do with the practical 
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Hl more’ obstinate. The swade I bopéott part rerg was 
) draw i atiee ue the ny Pasty in‘Kngland to such tyrannical 

) protect ‘usfrom a drain of wealth. The Moderates boycotted 

Mac ras and Mr. Gokhale ridiculed the idea of passive resistance. 

We are, however, glad to note that the Bengal leaders have not been 

figh send by Mr. ‘Gokhale’ s frankenstin‘and that they have not given up the 

soycott movement. Every one should observe the vow of boycott, if not for 

any other reason, at least to avoid using foreign goods as such. 


22. Inthe fifth and apparently the last of a series of articles on 

‘ Thoughts on Boycott’ a contributor writes in the 

Bharat iva on Boycott. Bharat Jivan:—If swadeshi and boycott on the one 

rat Jtvan (6%), for h vas . 
April. and and politics on the other have any relation, we 
: should say so specifically and declare that by the 
ectablishment of such connection we would not be frightened out of our 
purpose. Any such. considerations need not deter us from our purpose, for 
Ta we wish noill to Government nor are we inimically inclined towards them. 
} We bear no ill-will towards foreigners and hence we should enter the field of 
action with a singleness of purpose to do good to our country. Though out- 
wardly the movement has two aspects, yet really speaking there is no distinc- 
tion to be made between them. They are so correlated to one another that 
one cannot exist without the other. While the spirit of seadeshi stimulates 
the supply of indigenous articles, the propaganda of boycott increases the 
a demand for them. Consequently it would be easily understood that the one 
a without the other would be of no avail. A persistent disregard of popular 
La 3 - .Vlews and sentiments by Government and the utter futility of demands and 
prayers have naturally exasperated the Indian masses and led the Bengalis to 
| devise a system of boycott as a means to make their grievances reach the ears 
ae of the authorities. This has been acknowledged to be the most efficacious 
: method of-drawing the attention of Government to our needs and requirements, 
Pe. and there is a concensus of opinion that the entire Indian people should stand 
na shoulder to shoulder with the Bengalis in their efforts to seek the amelioration 
_ of their countrymen. Readers of history know that whenever the ruling 
fi authority in any country grows indifferent towards popular complaints, the 
subject races become despondent and despair of any hope of relief at the hands 
i. of the ruling power orits subordinates. Accordingly, they seek the path of peace 
oo and happiness by depending on their own personal strength. At times such 
a dissatisfied races have deposed kings, deprived the authorities of their powers 
| and punished them in various ways. European history is replete with such 
incidents. On one occasion the English people had become so exasperated 
that they beheaded their sovereign. But the peace-loving and law-abiding 
Aryans would never think ofsuch violent means. Even long continued contact 
with the West will fail to infuse in them such a wicked spirit. To those 
who have been inoculated with the poison from the West we fervently appeal 
to desist from venturing on such dangerous paths, as the weapon of boycott 
is more powerful and effective than any other for the regeneration of India. 
Those whose vision has been blurred by interested and selfish motives could 
never be moved into action by mere words, and consequently boycott is resorted 
‘to with a view to rousing them from their apathy towards India and things 
Indian. When such means will affect English trade, our foreign rulers will 
care to consider our demands for the protection of their own countrymen’s in- 
terests, and then and then only shall we be granted our just and legitimate 
claims. Jf, therefore, O Indians, you wish well of your country, take the 

swadesht vow and adhere to it till death. 


*23. “Thank Heaven, the celebration of the Boycott anniversary at 
Calcutta has passed off quietly though enthusias- 
A counsel of moderation oe and without any popular disturbances, in 


to the Bengal leaders to 
teconsider the boycott ite of dire prognostications by the Anglo-Indian 


question. , -rag journalists. The police.are said to have 
“Indu Prakdsh (4%), 9th behaved well........... Moderation seems to have 
6. ’ Eng. cols. been the ‘watch-word of the demonstrators and 


oe aie , nothing else could have been anticipated ‘when Babu 
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ie. dibienaat 2h. tah August. It is the institution of the boycott move-— 


dc ‘as he ‘and’ othér ‘Bengal ' constitttionists would ‘continue sit, had 
To Sctive only’ : o toitisaabe sim of having ‘the ‘sore ‘grievance'of the 
Paittticn ‘redressed,. sa that it had fothing to do with” the questionable 


movement for a permanent and growingly anti-Government agitation for the 


‘achievement of.absolute swardjya.We-have our:ewn differences. with the 
Bengal patriots.......... We think, for example, that the continuance of the 
‘agitation:is now much less likely to secure a modification of the Partition 
than a more conciliatory, quiescent and friendly attitude by the Bengalees 
towards Government. We are also persuaded that boycott is by no means 
the same as -swadeshi as. Babus Bhupendra and .Surendra would stoutly 
maintain in spite of fact and logic, and that however justifiable in strict law 
as a protest against a grievance, economically a programme of total boycott 


is ruinous to the material interests of the country. We also think that the. 


universal and unconditioned boycott, as it is preached in Bengal and partially 
acted up to, is @ dangerous weapon liable to. great abuse in the hands of 
‘unscrupulous agitators and therefore likely to prove mischievous. But yet, 
‘we have no heart. to condemn the Bengalis, nor will regard for stern truth 
-:induce.us to forego the position we have consistently taken—a position which 
further has received the solemn sanction of the Congress. We mean that the 
Partition being a sore grievance, the adoption of boycott as a means of redress 
is fully justified. If we recommend, as we earnestly do, our Bengal friends 
to reconsider their position and change their methods, it is on consideration 
of practical good sense and policy. ss... We cannot join in the senseless 
ery raised by the Anglo-Indians—journalists and Associations—for suppressing 
boycott at the point of the bayonet after declaring it illegal by special 
legislation. A law of the kind would no doubt serve the purpose of harassing 
leaders, suppressing public meetings, etc. But no sane man could dream of 
successfully putting down boycott when a whole people are bent onit. The 
difficulties in the way would be obvious from the deplorable fact that Sir 
Kdward Baker's solemn Government Resolution asking parents and teachers 
‘to keep boys away from the boycott demonstration of Saturday last has proved 
‘a dead letter. No more: can a boycott suppression law prove an eflicacious 
measure........... The Statesman has argued that the attitude of the Bengal 
constitutionalists is inconsistent, since ‘it is not good faith to counsel 
moderation and coercicn, law- abiding and violence in the same breath.’ 
Kseanseee Soe 28: 6 goad faith for Government to keep fresh a wound, to 
proclaim again and again an acknowledged grievance to have becdme ‘a 
settled fact” and at the same time urge contentment, moderation and 


co-operation ?.......... Only the degeneracy which is the bane of Anglo-— 


Indian journalism could thus dub passive resistance as positive disloyalty, 
and refusal to co-operate with Government as rebellion.......... The 
boycott is constitutional, so far as it seeks only the redress of the Partition 
‘grievance. Government have so far done nothing to be able to validly 
demand its abandonment. It is, however, not likely to succeed in its 
Object. We, therefore, counsel the Bengal leaders to exchange it for 
‘some other lawful means. We would also ask them to remember that 
-in the hands of unscrupulous demagogues it has become an instrument of 
abuse. As such, itis not unconnected with sedition and anarchism. The 
Bengal leaders should, therefore, give it up. Butif for the sake of prestige 
they do think it necessary to keep it up, let them most carefully eschew from 
it every taint of violence and disloyalty. They must boycott not only British 
goods but also Indian extremists of the Swardjya School.” 


24. A contributor writes to the Rashtramat:—O dwellers of Maharashtra! 

If you have any moral courage and faith left in you, 

An appeal to regard the qo not fail to celebrate in a fitting manner the anni- 
Boycott day as. areligious Versa}y of the Boycott day that falls on the 7th of 


ment that has infused a new spirit in us and has 
enabled us to bear with patience and fortitude 
oppression, incarceration and deportation for the welfare of our mother-land. 
It is, therefore, an imperative duty of every man and woman to regard the 
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_ work in England. 


- Aug., Eng. cols. 


dayiias on : of the Hinda, eialenn: holidays, like 
. fast on the p Be 1 to. contribute what we can towards 
) National cause. * Gistortdnately ‘our leader Tilak is not 

vuld cise: int bear in mind the pepphsho message he 


The Swadesh Mitra ellosie. in a Jeading article the system. of 
‘boycottias adopted and developed by the Bengalis, and 
‘endéavours to describe in detail the efforts of the 
The seadeshi movement. Dengalis to curtail the ‘sale’ of foreign articles in 
—— "Mitra. (95) their'provinces. It comments on the futility of the 
"Ist Aug. ' Calcutta police to prevent the system from gaining 
eround, and apparently gloating over the success of 
the movement cbniudles with an exhortation to the people of Karachi as 
‘under :—It is deplorable that the people of Kardchi have not awakened to the 
necessity of the hour. They~can neither dispense with the use of foreign 
articles nor approve of the use of swadeshi ones. Karachi is practically 
devoid of patriotism. To remain ignorant of the movement spreading in 
other parts of the country is a slur on the people of Karachi. When our 
brethren have been exposed to misery we are enjoying deep slumbers. It is 
highly improper to condemn swadeshi articles. It is time for us to wake 
up and encourage indigenous industries. 


26. The London correspondent of the Kdl writes :—For an hour before 

the murder of Sir W.Curzon-Wyllie, Dhingra was 

An Extremist account calmly talking with Miss Beck about the examination 
of the London outrage. © for which he had recently appeared. But even then 
Kal (126), 6th Aug. he had an eye on Sir W. Curzon-Wyllie, with two 
revolvers, a knife and a dagger in his possession! 

Afterwards, when Sir W. Curzon- Wyllie came, he went to the door and stood 
near him as if wishing to speak something. He did not fire all at once, but 
when ‘Sir W. Curzon-Wyllie approached nearer and brought his head just 
near that of Dhingra to hear what the latter was feigning. to speak in whispers, 
he fired four shots rapidly. A Parsi doctor named Lalkaka, who was 
hard by, tried to catch him, but he too was shot and fell down in a heap. 
Sir Probyn ran for help, but Dhingra fearlessly turned upon him and dashed 
him to the ground with such force that a couple of his ribs were broken and 
his face was disfigured. Some Indians had by this time closed upon him and 
he could have easily shot them, but probably thinking that it was not proper to 
shoot Indians, he lowered the revolver and stood quite unmoved. [There is 


‘no reference in the letter to Dhingra’s reported attempt at suicide.| When he 


was taken to the Police office he began laughingly to chat. He slept soundly 
toat night and next day had a hearty meal. A friend having gone to see 
him while in custody, Dhingra was found to be jolly, so much so that he 
asked for a pretty little mirror to help him in arranging his dress! Dhingra 
was a permanent member of all loyalist and Anglo-Indian societies, and many 


‘Anglo-Indians had great confidence in his loyalty. Seeing that such a eon- 


firmed loyalist had committed the murder, several. Anglo-Indians, notably 
Sir Charles Eliott who wishes perhaps to avoid his turn, who used to give tea 
parties to Indian students to wean them from wicked politics, have declared 


~ that they would give no more such parties. 


27. “The cruel murder of Sir W. Curzon-Wyllie by an Indian youth was 

AE seized upon by Anglo-Indians in England as a wel- 
Appreciation of Mr. come opportunity to revile Indians and arrest their 
Surendrandth Banerjee’s — legitimate aspirations........... It was at this juncture 
that Surendra Babu happened to be in England, but 

“ae ogre a el not being chicken-hearted he stood by his ‘principles 
and explained the real position in India to British 
audiences, It was not a very easy task to face an English audience ruffled 
_ by the murder of the one capable officer of the India Office in whom was 
centred the information and knowledge of half a life-time. This news made 
some of the Indian politicians here look blue, and some of them altogether lost 
balance and: poral to rail. at their countrymen i in &@ Manner in which even 
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‘Anglo-Indians, would be.ashamed of talking.....,..... While Gokhales .and 
-Bhandarkarg were thus giving loud manifestations of their loyalty to. the 
benign official here, Babu Surendrandth was standing firm by his loyalty. to 
his motherland and fearlessly vindicated the right of his countrymen to 
ee the high principles underlying their ideal in spite of difficulties and 
dangers.” sh Oey: : ails is 


28. “A special appeal has been made hy the Bengal Government to 
? on _ parents and guardians inviting their attention to 
sitcutlt tieaah "by i the inexpediency of permitting students to mix 
Bengal Government ask-. themselves up in political questions and asking them 
ing parents not to permit 0 use their influence to induce them to abstain from 
young students to take being present at any political demonstration on the 
part in the Boycott cele- Boycott Day. Weshould have thought that Sir E. 
brations. Baker would have realised how useless such appéals 
ie Gazette (19), 4th sre So much disregard for authcrity has sprung 
18: up of late in India that parents and guardians have 
hardly any control left over the younger generation, and those who desire 
to prevent students from taking part in the proposed demonstration will not 
probably have the power to restrain them. Absolute prohibition to students 
frequenting schools or colleges under the control of Government is the only 
way of meeting the position as regards a certain class of students. These 
appeals, to which not the slightest attention is paid, only humiliate the 
Government without producing the effect desired.” 


29. Deshbhakta Kolhatkar who has earned rigorous imprisonment for 
| publishing the speeches of Arabindo Ghose has been 
Alleged harshness On treated just as a budmash would® be treated by the 


ae neler ate jail authorities. Four Medical men represented to 
Shakti (93), 31st July. the Commissioner about the feeble health of the 


prisoner. The reply given is most evasive. Work- 
ers in the popular cause are either intimidated or prosecuted and sent to 
jail. The “ Shivaji Shala ” was forced to be closed at Amraoti only recently. 
Last week the National School at Yeotmal has met with the same fate. 
Mr. Cleveland, the head of the Police, had an interview with the Managers 
of the School. He thought it objectionable that the ‘‘ Nibandh-Mala ” should 
be one of the text-books. The workis by Chiplunkar, written about forty 
years ago and has been universally admired and acknowledged as a classic. 
And yet the Police Commissioner found it objectionable! The conductors 
undertook to introduce changes if the Police Commissioner found anything 
objectionable in the working of the school. Bute peremptorily ordered the 
school to be closed. The Commissioner of the Province ably supports his 
lieutenantin his campaign of repression. At a meeting Patels and other 
land-holders were threatened by him with the deprivation of their watans in 
case they contributed to the Mushtz fund or any similar other funds. So, too, 
the Harikishor of Yeotmal was stopped. Gymnasiums and orphanages have 
likewise been done away with. Whether these steps will crush the Nationalist 
party, or they will succeed in only making the people more thcroughly 
discontented will be seen later on. 


80. The Praja Bandhu expresses surprise atthe unexpected attitude of 
Lala Lajpatrai and declares that his suggestion that 

Lala Lajpatrdi’s letter the Congress meetings should stop uMtil there is a 
on the Indian National ¢omplete union, is tantamount to putting an end to 
ee dhu (39), 1st the national movements and undoing the work of the 
me ~ Gujardti Punch Congress. It tries to refute at length the argument 
(32), Ist Aug., Eng. cols.; advanced in Lajpatrai’s letter that the Moderate 
Sami-Sdnj (91), 4th Aug. Congress is not representative of the country, points 
out that itis open to the Extremists to join by 

subscribing to the Creed, and concludes by exhorting them to co-operate with 
the Moderates. [The Gujardtt Punch writes:—“ We do not believe with 
Mr. Lajpatrai that the Extremist party have be2n broken up. With its 
leaders crushed or disheartened, the party is not able to present a good 
front. But those who speak thus of the Extremist party seem to forget that 
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ee ‘th 
Of Ss ublic for discussion. _ But we. fail o un sorta 
a emcee’ “why ‘the’ question should ‘have cropped ie 


a0, Pad ‘Hines the: Impossibility of its. satisfactory. solution 
of ogg provéd ‘by. the broak-up of the 

‘ or i onigre ‘Surat last -year. There ‘are two 
‘thas ‘bobinuanse with’ ‘the » ‘question of the suggested ‘compromise, VVZ., 
“Whether such a’ compromise ie at all possible, and whether it is desirable. 
‘As regards the formér point, we do mot see any hopeful signs. Will the 

tein ‘Extremists be ever prepared to co-operate ‘with the Moderates “who are bent 
“upon bringing their’ antagonists into trouble by charging them with murders 
“and acts o anarchy ? if in spite of this inimical attitude of theirs towards 

‘one another a compromise is effected between them, we do not think that it 
‘would be a real one. Ag regards the second point, viz., the desirability of a 
‘compromise, we are sincerely. against it. For, do we not see that itis after 
‘the split in-the Congress that the country has ‘made distinct progress in the 
‘Anatter. of the political regeneration of the Indian people? What could not be 
‘achieved during the previous twenty years when the Congress was united 
has been accomplished since the split during a couple of years. Every kind 

.of progress ‘has its.origin.in the clash of opinions and in the open and free 
ia _ ,discussion of important questions between contending parties. ‘The suggested 
mo compromise, therefore, appears to us undesirable. 
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32. The Managing Committes of the Poona Native Genial Library 

_ having. unanimously refused to subscribe for Mr. 

2 ar a gr perpeeey arom Bepin Chandra Pal’s journal, Swardj, a general meet- 
re Shs Wests rom ting of the members of the Library was held last 
Oe ek fri 4 Sunday to decide the matter, and it was resolved to 

Bhdla (110), 1st Aug. 

subscribe for the journal with only five dissentients. 

One of the latter was Rao Bahddur G. V. Joshi whose speech proved to be 


‘most loathsome, for he denounced Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal right and left, just 


Mi. like an out and out Moderate. Mr. Joshi is considered to be thé leader of the 
Bios ‘National Party in the Maharashtra, but we guess from his speech that he is 
ae on the point of becoming a turn- coat. Everybody has been disowning the 
Ba National Party since it has been broken up by the crusade against it under- 
ae taken by Government, and we suppose that Mr. Joshi’s disavowal of 
mo ‘Bepin Chandra Pal has something to do with thé course of events. The 


lee , Rao Bahadur was perhaps under the impression that he carried great weight. 
4. with the National Party, but the attitude of the meeting must have served 
a . to disillusion him. | 


eae 88. “The Muhammadans of Bombay have taken up the shalleans thrown 
— | by His Excellency in his speech at the Council 
ae Comments on the Meeting that they had not expressed their wish like 


Banc 28 ve tir their brethren of other Presidencies to have separate 
‘representation. P electorates for themselves. They convened a public 

Oriental Review (13), meeting of their community on Sunday last and 
4th Aug. — passed several resolutions endorsing the demands of 


the Moslem League. The meeting called at this 

late hour and apparently } in response to His Excellency’s speech has not the 

air of spontaneity. Had this been the case with other public meetings, we 
would have been told in ponderous tones that the whole thing was ‘ got up’. 

..\ .‘ But the Sunday demonstration is called ‘ great,’ fully representative and 

| thoroughly spontaneous........ It is, of course, difficult for men possessing not 

the strength of mind of the late Mr. Justice Buddrudin Tyebji to keep a 
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bes, for the question of nomination vs. election followed from this. 


eS we level. ou when communal interests, or rather supposed communal 
ae i ests, clash with thegeneral interests of the country. The chief demand 
he a the, Muhammadans at. the Sunday meeting was about separate 
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? a Gwent; 


.ecsoe Dt is the-injastice of the demaznd that the Muhammadans‘ought-to: be 


granted: rights: overiand above what are due.to them with reference -to. their 
numbers, against which the non-Moslem communities hotly contend..:....... 
But-we have'full confidence in the present. ruler of this Presidency. -His. 


Excellency has seen through ‘the ‘hollowness and artificiality of this agitation. 
He will, we are sure, stick to the statesmanlike principles he has enunciated.” 
— *84,. “The proceedings of the public meeting held last Sunday under the 
mid Sista gee ‘auspices of the local Anjuman-i-Islim were credit- 


Indian Social Reformer bly free from the cant and heroics that have been: 
(6), 8th Aug. characteristic of the speeches at the Lucknow and. 

| ees London Committees of the Moslem League. 
Requirements, so temperately and modestly urged, must command the 


respect of all parties, and, if anything that we say is likely to be of account, 
we earnestly trust that the Government of Bombay will endeavour to meet 
the wishes of the promoters as far as practicable. The Muhammadans 
of Bombay, as a class, cannot be regarded as a backward community. They 
are very little behind the other communities in respect of education and 
intelligence. We doubt if the speaker who said that no Muhammadan had a 
chance of being elected for one of the city constituencies did not venture 
_ beyond the limits of safe assertion. There is as much probability of a Muham- 
madan being elected -by the Corporation, the Mill-owners’ Association or by 
the University, as of a non-Muhammadan being returned. At the present. 


moment, both the Corporation and the Mill-owners’ Association are presided - 


over by Muhammadan gentlemen, and it is rash to affirm that these men will, 
under no circumstances, be returned to the Legislative Council by one or 
other of these bodies. In the University, too, there is a growing feeling that 
Muhammadan Fellows have been allowed to remain too long in the background, 
and the election of a distinguished Muhammadan graduate to the Syndicate 
last February was, so far as we can judge, intended to give effect to that feel- 
ing. In these circumstances, we cannot help thinking that the necessity of 
having a special Muhammadan constituency in the Presidency town has not 


been made out. With the exception of this suggestion, generally speaking, we. 


gee nothing to dissent from in the opinions expressed at the meeting.” 


39. “As no public meeting had been held by the Muhammadans of this 

city to ask for separate electorates and other conces- 
Indian Spectator (7), . 8ions pressed upon the attention of the Viceroy and 
7th Aug. the Secretary of State, His Excellency the Governor 
| expressed his doubts some time ago as to whether 
the Muhammadans of this Presidency were unanimously or even by a large 
majority in favour of the concessions. After His Excellency’s speech, it would 
have been strange if no meeting had been held. To prove its spontaneity it 
would have been well if the organisers of last week’s meeting had bestirred 
themselves a little earlier. It is too late now to raise the question whether 
the Muhammadan community has any separate interests, and all tax-payers 
should not compete on equal terms in common elections. That view must 
have been pressed before His Excellency the Viceroy committed himself to. 
certain propositions in the belief that they were unanimously urged by the 
Muhammadans of all provinces. Yet whatever arrangements the Government 
may sanction in consequence of a promise hurriedly made, it is desirable 
that separateness should not be imagined where there is none. It is possible 
that the tendency of the separate electorates will be to encourage people to 
look at everything from opposite points of view, even where the general inter- 


est is best served by looking at it from a common standpoint. That tendency — 


may be checked by the good sense of the leaders of public opinion. That all 
tax: payers should learn to dissociate their civic rights and responsibilities from 


religious and racial prejudices, is an ideal which must be constantly placed 


before every community. Unfortunately, that ,ideal is not always remem- 


bered, and hence it becomes the interest of those who suffer in consequence of 


the prejudices of the majority to protect their rights and obtain justice by 


special means. This is how the consciousness of a separate interest generally . 
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About } this ilatter: question there,can-be-no doubt that election ia-superior to 
nomination.  But:the election.must-be:general, not on a, communal “basis... 
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tice, rather than'in a‘ fear of. 
ing lost sight of in. the’ trans«: . 
ae in’ matters, however, the Muham-. 
ans have intereste h'the Scanind trust others to safeguard. It seems. 
probable that jx eas tans tibert 1 Bill’ controversy and the local self-government. 
| botitroversy of Lord Ripon's time made Indians more conscious than ‘ever of 
their separate intercst in a the Empire, the Urdu-Hindi controversy accentuated 
hammadan consciousness of a separate interest. It is not all Muham-— 
madans that prefer Urdu to the other vernaculars which they talk at home, 
; there. are many who consider that a distinct language is needed to remind ° 
all Indian. Muhammadans of their unity and of their historic traditions. 
They think that the Muhammadan civilisation in India is intimately bound 
up with that symbol of the mission which the community has to fulfil in this 
country. A missionary religion, in the midst of a population which has to be 
converted, generally keeps up a. sense of separate interests, though in the 
pursuit of material well-being these interests may not be really separate.” 


36. “As we anticipated, the articulate exponents of the few leading men. 
4 that have pioneered the up-bringing of a political 
Dy Indu Prakdsh (47), 2nd party, worth the name, amongst the Moslem commu- 
iti |. Aug., Eng. cols. nities of Bombay, showed by their speeches, at 
em yesterday's meeting-at the Anjuman High Schcol 
ae Hall that they had been captured to a very large extent by the Aligarh pro- 
ae pagandists. We confess, however, that to our agreeable surprise, the speeches 
re were, with a few exceptions, much more sober than elsewhere, more sober 
i than those of His Highness the Aga Khan and Mr. Amir Ali, and so also were 
ae the demands made. We recognise the good sense displayed i in confining the: 
ee scope of the resolutions on the subject of the Reforms practically to the single 
| ae question of the Moslem representation on the Bombay Council; and here too 
they asked not for a very large excess.......... Weare, however, decidedly. 
opposed. to- any separate Moslem electorate in Bombay city. Here mixed 
electorates have always given the full due, sometimes more than the due, to 
ee worthy Moslems, whatever disappointed mediocrities may think........... The 
ae Moslems and non-Moslems have hitherto worked together so smoothly on 
if non-sectarian lines in this city that we, for one, would most strongly 
it deprecate the marring of these relations by creating any separate exclusive 
a electorate. Take away this demand for a separate Moslem seat to be filled 
ne by an exclusive electorate of the Moslems of this city and then we should 
; think that for the sake of peace the demands of the Anjuman meeting may 
be granted.” 


ee *37. ‘How artificial is the nature of the agitation at present being 
nal carried on by a section of the Moslem community 


ae Pdrsi (88), 8th Aug, was made perfectly clear at the meeting held last 
He) 3 Eng. cols. - Sunday in the hall of the Anjuman-e-Islam School. 
aa It is. reported that the ‘hall was crowded, the | 
, attendance numbering over three hundred.’ The presence of only three ' 


hundred Moslems in a place like Bombay is but poor evidence of the 
dissatisfaction and excitement that is said to exist in that community on the 
question of representation on the reformed Councils. The speeches seem to 
have been all cast in one particular mould, and even the Honourable Mr. 
Ibrahim Rahimtulla, who was the principal speaker at the meeting, failed to 
controvert what His Excellency Sir George Clarke had said on the subject at 
the last session of the Bombay Legislative Cotncil. Some of the influential 
Muhammadans present at the meeting were against the resolutions proposed, 
but were not allowed to speak on technical grounds. A number of communi- 
cations from Moslem correspondents kave since appeared in the local Press, 
which go distinctly to show that a large portion of the Muhammadan commu- 
nity takes the same view of the case as was taken by His Excellency the 
Governor in his last speech at the Legislative Council. It is also worthy of 
note that the meeting was, not of a spontaneous character, but one held 
gk). after Sir George Clarke had expressed surprise at the absence of any such. 
a teres public meeting indicative of their earnestness in the matter. The whole 
oe —— seems to have been bolstered up by a few individuals. For hitherto 
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the Muhammadans have always declared that it is against their religion to 

enter into’ any kind of‘political agitation against: the existing Government, on 

which ground they have so’ long refused to join the Congress, and on “whigh. 

score they have’ always heralded their loyalty as being of a superior kind. 

Pea ce now go —_ _ a rg oven arated observed brician. 80 Y many 
ecades ?”’ 


la The Muhammadans of Bombay have ails at the last Sundsy ’s 
ee meeting that while they insist upon their full ri ght 
Jém-e-Jamshed (84), in the matter, they in no way set up such seleacett 
6th Aug., Eng. cols. nary and intolerable claims as they are popularly 
supposed todo. They do not want that ‘ favouri- 
tism’ which they are thought to be seeking at the expense of the sister 
communities.......... In the matter of the process of admission into the 
Councils, the Muhammadans, in insisting upon elections instead of nomina- 
tions, are asking nothing more than what the Hindus and the Congress have 
asked all along. In doing so they are indeed supporting the Hindus and the 
Congress, and lending what weight they can to their contentions that there 
shall be as much of what might be called ‘a living representation’ of the 
people in the Councils of the Empire as possible.,........ Why, then, the 
opposition to the Muhammadan claims under this head? As to the reserving 
of a certain number of seats, the Muhammadans are again only seeking a 
very reasonable safe-guard. Minorities are bound to be swamped by 
cross-currents of all kinds in the vast ocean of an alien population, 
if they do not protect themselves by such reasonable safeguards and 
protections. The number of seats they have asked to be assigned 
to them is not much in excess of their population. They are entitled 
to certain guarantees in the matter under the peculiar conditions of the 
country; and it would not be right to blame them for laying down the 
minimum of the reserved seats they feel themselves entitled to secure, as 
long as they do not lay down that minimum in excess of their numbers and 
their importance—which they have clearly not done.” 


39. The meeting of the Muhammadans of Bombay held on Sunday 
last has not adopted any new resolutions in the 

_ Bombay Samachar (69), matter of separate electorates, but has articulated, 
4th"Aug. ; Sdnj Vartamdn the feeling of the community on the subject. It 
(41), = ae POR ig was resolved that the Muhammadan representatives 
Samé-Sdn) i) 6th re should be returned by the community itself and that 
Political Bhomiyo (86), 12 View of the historic importance of the Muham- 
6th Aug.; Akhbdr-e-Islém madans they should be given the right of electing 
(64), 3rd Aug. some members in excess of their numerical propor- 
tion. Now that the Muhammadan public opinion is 

before Government we wish they would see their way to accede to their 
demands. Though we gladly support the claims of our Muhammadan. 
brethren, we regret their inability to draw up a scheme for electing their 
representatives on strictly communal lines. Such a scheme would have 
strengthened their claims, as thereby Government would have.been in a 
position to see how the system would work. They have more than once 
declared their failure to draw up any workable scheme, and consequently any 
light on the subject would have been welcomed by them. There was one 
regrettable incident at last Sunday’s meeting. It is to be regretted that 
members of other communities who disapprove of the claizs of the Muham- 
madans for separate electorates and for representatives ia excess of their 
population, and raise objections thereto, should be regardsd as the enemies of 
the Muhammadan community. Forsome time past several Muhammadan 
journals have been writing in this strain, and it is deplorable that an educated 
gentleman from whom better things were expected should have endeavoured at 
the meeting to bolster upsuch rancorous agitation. We aresorry, however, that 
those journalists and leaders who have taken up such an attitude should have 
failed to see how their comments on the action of the Hindu community recoil 
,, upon themselves to the detriment of their own interésts.. If the Muhamma- 
- dans contend: that their interests could not be adequately represented by 
members of alien communities, Hindus and others do no wrong if they put 
forth their claims on-the same line of argument, veaael cannot by any stretch 
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ais- most painful. subjec core we: neodae bee sintelleet ot cits: 
LV pon utm¢ at to set.at reat this little understood :contro- 
0, afraid, it will supply a: convenient handle ‘to -the: 
The Sdnj Vartamdn, the Jdm-e-Jamshed and -the 
ir the resolutions adopted at their meeting by the Muham- 
adans of Bon bay, applaud the spirit of activity evinced by them ‘even at 
his late hour and trust‘that their desires inthe matter of special and 
com si et électorates will be fulfilled by the authorities. The Political Bhomiyo 
and ‘the Akhbdr-e-Islam congratulate the Muhammadans of Bombay on their 
successfully establishing their claims 'to be heard by Government on questions 
vital to their well-being and political existence in the country. 


40. “ His Excellency the Governor of Bombay in the course of his speech 
e Comments on His Excel- + the Servants of India Society of Poona on the 8th 
a lency the Governor instant was pleased to say, among other things, that. 
a of Bombay’s speech at the those who advocated the indiscriminate eschewing of 
Servants of India Society, all foreign articles were preaching foolish swadeshz. 
Poona. We would, however, respectfully ask one 
9 gpeanane finer (55), question. Did not England itself boycott at one 
ed “eee a time all foreign articles in order that its own infant 
industries may grow and prosper ?......... Canitbe denied that with a view to 
closing the English Market against Indian articles England charged them with 
countervailing duties which in some instances went as high as 100 per cent. ? 
: Did not England forbid the use and purchase of all foreign articles by a 
bate special law which prescribed £5 fine for every infringement of its provisions ? 
If England could use with impunity these and other measures to stimulate 
the growth of its own industries, what harm is there if Indians, emasculated 
as they are, merely use moral persuasion with their countrymen to eschew all 
foreign articles and purchase Indian-made goods even at a sacrifice ? 
England boycotted foreign goods to help its own industries, and India is now 
following in its wake by doing exactly the same thing. No Englishman can,, 
therefore, reasonably take exception to the boycott policy which they themselves 
have taught Us.......... Of course, this boycott movement is detrimental to 
the interests of England, but that cannot be helped.” 


oo en eres oe 
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41. His Excellency Sir George Clarke in his speech at the Servants 
of India Society, Poona, referred to the incal- 
culable harm done by the adverse opinions 
: ther all the medical prac- expressed by certain Indian papers against plague 
Bhi. titioners inthe Presidency inoculation. We admit that there is some truth in 

im and convince them of: the the statement, but at the same time beg to point out. 
harmlessness of plague that the blame does not wholly rest with the news- 


Suggestion that Gov- 
ernment should call toge- 


inoculation. | papers. The Mulkowal disaster has made many 
ae oe (127), © 1st people chary of being inoculated. Besides, there does 


|i not seem to be unanimity of opinion in the medical 
Att profession as regards the utility of incculation. The wide publication given 
i | to the opinions of such dissentients has contributed greatly to produce a feeling 
of aversion to inoculation amongst the people. Should Government call all 
the medical practitioners of the Presidency together and induce them to arrive 
at a unanimous conclusion as regards the harmlessness and benefits of the 
prophylactic, they will have conferred a boon on the public. Personally we 
are fully convinced of the benefits of inoculation. 


re we do not know whom to congratulate most, the new member for 
) the Southern Division or some of the bustling 


Comments on the elec- 


. 3 


tion of Mr. Shrinivds 


Rodda_ to represent the 
Southern Division in the 
Legislative Council. 
Rashtramat (48), 5th 
Aug., Eng. cols.; Dnydn 
Hrekhes (45), 6th dae 


¢ : 


Government officers, on the election of Mr.. Shrini- 
vasrao Rodda to a seat in the Legislative Council 
of the Government of Bombay........... A member 
of the Governor's Legislative Council is indeed a 
very indifferent quantity in the administration of the 


‘country, and even as a member of the legislature he | 


plays an insignificant part. Itis not, therefore, a 
game worth shin BE sces nasiee However able a 


&y. 


* ; 


‘manny be, his presenee in:the Couneil: Chamber does not enable -him .to.be 
‘ofireal-gervice.to. his. country. The right.of. interpellation and the tight .of 
‘budget: discussion are rights which seem, to.be given more for:the purpose:of 


can by interpellation draw the attention of Government to certain cases: which 
‘are presumably not known to them. ‘Thus they are deprived of the excuse of 
ignorance. which is otherwise often put forward. Interpellation has some 


use when it is fearlessly and honestly exercised; for then it at least puts to 


shame certain wrong-doers by bringing their actions before the public and the 
highest Government authority........... If, therefore, a.man could be, trumped 
‘up, who would deny to his constituents even this little use of his right as 
member of the Council, he is naturally more welcome to the Government 
official who is fond. of doing things on thesly....... Rumour is very: persistent 
that Mr. Rodda was pushed up by some officials as a man who has eaten the 
galt of Government which some people curiously believe to be not the salt of the: 
‘people, and will, therefore, be a convenient tool in the hands of any hireling of 
the authorities....... Mr. Khare was a man of tried ability and experience 
and had never shaken under the weight of official favour, whereas Mr. Rodda 
is of weak growth, and has always remained in dread of official frowns.......... 
It is never too late to mend, and though Mr. Rodda has not done much in the 
past to deserve the confidence of the public, let us hope his career as a 
Councillor will be swayed only by an anxious solicitude for the welfare of the 
people.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh, on the other hand, expresses satisfaction at 
the election of Mr. Rodda inasmuch as it will serve to satisfy the hitherto 
unfulfilled desire of the people of the Karnatic to be represented by a man 
from amongst themselves and expresses a hope that he will by his public 
spirit justify the confidence which the electors have placed in him.] 


43. The complaint about the high assessment of salt lands in the 
Deogad Taluka of the Ratnagiri District. is of long 
Suggestion for the reduc- standing, and the holders of these lands having 
tion of the assessment on made petitions in the matter, the Revenue authori- 
salt landsin the Deogad ties and the Superintendent of Land Records have 
bee of the Ratnagir! 1. personal inspection satisfied themselves of the 
Satya Shodhak (152), reasonableness of the complaint, but we are sorry 
1st Aug. to see that the grievance of the people still remains. 
The assessment on their land which at present ranges 
from Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 per acre must be reduced to Re. 1 or Rs. 2, which are the 
rates charged in other talukas of the District. The high assessments having 
made the lands unremunerative, their embankments have fallen into disrepair, 
and if this state of things continues any longer, the land will become sub- 
merged, and not only will the people be put to loss thereby but Government 
also will lose their revenue. We hope, therefore, our . Collector with his usual 
kindness will take steps to get the assessment of the salt lands in the Deogad 
Taluka reduced at an early date. 


44, ‘The sentences of six months’ simple imprisonment passed by the 
| Presidency Magistrate on the three accused in the 
Comments on the Bombay Dockyard theft case seem to be singularly 


doveion ie. ROE lenient. It may be urged that the punishment is in 
ind aeatie (19), 30th reality much more severe than is apparent, as it 


July. carries with it the loss of the accused’s appointments 

and the forfeiture of any pension or provident fund to 
which they may have been entitled. The men are, moreover, disgraced for 
ever and will find it exceedingly hard to obtain further employment on their 
release. What, however, has to be considered is the deterrent effect upon 
others, and we are afraid that six months’ simple imprisonment hardly strikes 
the imagination sufficiently when the gravity of the crime is taken into account. 
All three of the criminals were in @ position of trust and two of them were 
actually in the police. The thefts were not from a private firm nor an 
individual, but from the State. And a crime against the State, both on 
the ground of ethics and public policy, deserves to be dealt with more 
‘severely than one against individuals. The whole system of thefts was 
of the most deliberate nature and had been carried on with consummate 
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the judgment of the 
‘Sessions Judge of Kolha- 


Pragati (147), Tth Aug. Mr. Kincaid, into which as a person well- versed i 17 


Deshpande case. 


Aug. | shows that his mind was in a state of extreme 


in his post, the Magistrate should convict the accused and pass some 
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be the saat of an’ ‘ebod ‘Gbvemninbate’’ ‘to inspite 
, , eonfidence in the minds of ‘the pee ple‘ over * whom 
9 pro." ‘they aré. called upon to rule. The punishment of 
"6: 'B.” the innocent along with the guilty. in order to terrorise 
r people ati a soup prac is a aad ey 
, is suicidal in the long run. Jt was once believe | 

‘Ange? hee @®), 4 ‘that our Government would take’a ‘more dignified 
attitude with regard to sedition, but those who heard 

of the arrest of Mr. G. B. Modak must have been undeceived in this respect. 
“Tt is ‘how. impossible to imagine to what low extremes the officials in India 
‘would go in order to find out sedition. Swardjisa fortnightly English journal 
edited and published by Sj. Bipin Chandra Pal in London and circulated in 
‘India partly by the publisher directly from England and partly by the Varta- 
min Agency. Now Govetnment have chosen to prosecute Mr. Modak, who is 
the Manager of the Vartaman Agency, on a charge of sedition for distributing 
‘a number of copies of the 6th and 7th double number of the journal in which 
the incriminating article is supposed to be. . This is a wonderful procedure. 
‘It'was supposed that the Government of the Central Provinces had achieved 
quite a feat when they obtained Mr. Kolhatkar’s conviction for printing the 
speeches of Babu Arabindo Ghose when Babu Arabindo himself was declared 
‘innocent. But now the Bombay Government have beaten all record when 
they come’ down with all the seriousness of section 124A’ of the Indian Penal 
‘Code on the Indian agent of an English journal, the editor of which they are 
probably unable to touch under the protecting influence of English Law. The 

CA88; however, is swb-judice and we refrain from any comment on its merits.”’ 


46. Mr. Pandit, the Sessions J udge of Kolhapur, has earned the olaudite 
of the Extremist: section of the -vernacular papers 
by his acquittal of Mr. Satavleker. A remarkable 
feature of the judgment delivered by Mr. Pandit. is 
the irrelevant discussion of some of the findings of 


AREER ‘genmnants on 


pur in the Satavlekar case. 


law he should not have entered. Mr. Pandit has erred 
‘in basing the acquittal of. Mr. Satavleker on the evidence of Mr. Joshi, one of 
_the convicted editors of the Vishvavritta, who deposed that he had so modified 
the original article that it may have become capable of bearing a different 
‘interpretation all together. Mr. Pandit has shown a lack of the knowledge 
of legal procedure in allowing the Public Prosecutor to refer to Mr. Kincaid’s 
judgment in the course of the trial. In spite of all this he is extolled to the 
skies by his admirers. He 1 is a Daniel indeed come to judgment ! 


47. In the course of a long article criticising the decision in the Han- 
--mantrao Deshpande case, the Rdshtramat writes :— 
- Comments on the deci- The Kurundwad Magistrate has failed to show any 
sion in the Hanmentréo sybstantial grounds in support.of the conviction of 
Rdshtramat (48), ‘7th “Mr. Deshpande. On the contrary, his decision 


confusion when writing the decision. From the 
‘point x view of justice he was bound not only to acquit the accused, but 
also to give a good castigation to the police who had brought forward the 
case. But, on the other hand, astuteness required that in order to be secure 


sentence upon him. ‘The decision was evidently written while the Magistrate’s 
mind was thus wavering as to what alternative to choose. The decision also 
shows why the prosecution was conducted in a petty Native State in the 
Southern Maratha Country, when it could have been lodged in a British Court 
at Belgaum. We had at first imagined that the independence of character 
_ shown by men like Ramshastri in olden a could not have altogether 


i iiiaead from the Beshnin, officers ro a Brahmin, Stat ; per 

the.decision has. completely. ae llusioned :us.; It. clearly Paice nga of @ 
decision that Mr.. Pandit, the agistrate, was hy ‘only :not: pensar sO 0 ahs 
guilt of the accused,. but was certain: in. view of the-:evidence that.shéere . 
was no, possibility of his having committed the offence. He has,howevérj | 
thought that. it would not be wrong to convict him,. simply bécause the’ police. 
witnesses, though ‘ false. and unreliable,” stated i in ii Court that mic arms 
_ were found in his possession. _ Sue phn bites 


48, “ In his anxiety to keep the peace it in ‘the city; the Commissioner of 
| Police has once more prohibited the meeting 
* Comments on the Police proposed to be held for the -purpose of ‘celebrating 
Commissioner's order pro- the Boycott Day in Bombay. That the police 
phen 8 the Boycott cele- should be reduced. to the. extremity, af stopping 
ration in Bombay. 
Rdshtramat. (48), 7th 2tional celebrations, by such flagrant and artificial 
Aug., Eng. cols. gags does not bespeak any very special ability «in 
; them to keep the peace. : The whole of. the 
province is at peace, and it i is, therefore, very surprising that the police should 
be afraid of the celebration of the. Boycott Day in our midst. If the Police 
Department in Bombay is managed so efficiently as. that, then certainly the 
police is not worth the salt they eat. The business | of. the police .is to 
maintain order when a meeting is_ held. if the audience cannot do it, but to 
stop a meeting by a previous order is a sign of weakness. Whether the 
order has been issued owing to an honest apprehension as regards a probable 
breach of the peace if the Boycott Day is celebrated, or it is the fear. of the 
success of the Boycott celebration that is at the root, it is not easy to ascertain. 
But one thing is clear that for some reason or other Government or the 
police do fight shy of public demonstrations exzept perhaps when a big 
Government officer is to be feted or when thundering orations are to be 
delivered in loyalty demonstrations. When the people, however, meet to- 
gether to give expression to the spontaneous feeling of their hearts, then it 
is that the police get nervous and stop the meeting by a stroke of the pen.’ 


*49, “The boycott movement is of Babu origin and confinéd exclusively 
| | to Bengal.. The authorities of the Province are the 
Rast Goftdr (40), 8th best judges how far to allow free reins to political 
Aug,, Eng. cols. pranks of this character. If they do not deem it 
: expedient to interfere with the celebration of the 
Boy cott anniversaty, they must have their own reasons. But there can be no 
valid reason to justify the spread of the boycott cult in the provinces and cities 
which are not directly concerned with the Partition, which is the Bengali’s 
casus belli for the boycott agitation. A celebration was to be held in 
Bombay to celebrate the anniversary, but we are rejoiced to note that the 
Police Commissioner, empowered as he is by the Bombay Police Act which is 
more drastic than similar local Acts in other cities, has prohibited meetings to 
be held for this purpose.......... Mr. Surendranath Banerjee may have 
succeeded with the flow of his rhetoric in convincing the British public that 
the agitation for boycott is a justifiable adjunct of the swadesht movement, or 
that it is an indispensable aid to the solution of the industrial problem. But 
his political imagination is indeed keen enough to realise that the movement i is 
rotten at the core and impracticable, and left to itself would long have. died 
its natural death. ‘The celebration of its anniversary is a subtle expedient to 
keep it green and alive in the memory of the people. How can any individual 
dissociate himself from the propaganda of violence and identify himself at the 
same time with a movement so virulently hostile and actively retaliatory ? ” 


90. Belgaum has already held its Durbar in accordance with the Reso- 
sili ui hia lution recently issued by the Government of Bom- 
Collector of .Dhérwér bay, and Sholapur and West Khandesh will also 
should hold a Durbér at hold theirs shortly. It is necessary that Dharwar 
ae eecly, Gehe in tence’ - ah oni follow suit, and we, therefore, suggest that the 


ance with the _ recent 
Resolution of. Govern- Collector should arrange to hold a Durbar soon. In. 


ment, this connection we think that the rules laid down 
Dharwar V: itt 117 | 
ith ray ks : | by the Collector of West Khandesh for the election 


of Durbéaris should be adopted here, *Y 
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only ‘for the Pikes snd not ats the Peheedl ourblic. 
oe Ee” TDS is the general public; specially the commersiad 
section ot it, ‘which really pays for She cable services, and it would be: an 
njustice, were this important.portion to be neglected for a small section 
tich knows how to make its demands felt by loud agitation. It may be 
hoped thiat this aspect. of the question will be.taken into consideration by the 
wovernment of Indi ia and.an all round reduction in cable-rates effected.”’ 


_ * At a “short distance from Hyderabad, there was a dacoity 
and in the vicinity of Khipro and also near 
“Alleged causes of the Khahi, the dacoits have been active. At Khipro 
— of dacoities in Goswami, * — bs the Seth _— house 
* was visited by the dacoits, is reported to have 
‘ist Tale, ie we sa driven them off with the help of the ser- 
: vants and the male members of the house.......... 
The holy man is now in hospital.......... Of course, we don’t expect 
any help at the hands of the police in -such cases. We _ would, 
therefore, request Government to make Hindus self-reliant by per- 
mitting them, or forcing them if need be, to learn the art of self- intense, 
Otherwise, the Hindu village population will come to ruin to the lasting 
disgrace of Government. Government ought also to screw up the zamindars 
of the locality, and to ascertain whence the dacoits procure fire-arms.” 
[The same paper writes in its issue of the 31st July :—“ The nefarious trade 
of the dacoits is progressing apace in Sind........... Naturally the Hindu 
villagers wonder and ask if these miscreants have got a carte blanche from 
Government to loot; and if need be, shoot the Hindus. Government must. 
have found out wherefrom these cowardly bravadoes procure fire-arms. But, 
to our knowledge, the valuable secret is not shared with the people and may 
be lying secure in the impenetrable archives of the Government record 
froom.......... @an Government do nothing to close the channels where- 
from the dacoits procure the death-dealing weapons? Must the Hindus pay 
taxes, but expect no protection of life and property ? We know the police is 
put on the track and the usual procedure will be resorted to. But what has it 
availed so long? So long Government have not shown anxiety to ascertain 
the root-cause. The real jpflague-spot has not been located. It is the 
growing hatred of the Mussalmans for the Hindus that is the cause of this. 
trouble. A certain section of the press have been openly exciting the iactional 
feeling, and the authorities stand charged of favouring, nay encouraging it. 
The illiterate among the backward class are naturally emboldened to acts 
of daring. We know Government are too good and dignified to stoop to. 
being a party to evil-doing and their partiality to Mussalmans must be 
well-intentioned and gictated by considerations of sound policy, but it is no 
wonder if the illiterate members of the backward class misconstrue and misuse 
the official favouritism.’’| 


nes 53. “Agricultural lands change hands from time to time ; and it is very 
; necessary that every transfer of ownership be duly 

Complaint that the noted in Revenue Registers. But apparently this is 
Record ota arto not done. When a Muhammadan owner dies, his. 
de O87 é 7 (64) Si et July, property according to the Mubammadan rule of 
’ inheritance devolves upon more persons than one. In 

such a case it is necessary and desirable that the 
hata of the land bequeathed should be transferred to the names of all the 
claimants. | But the practice is to enter in books the name of the principal 
ddr and the names of others are left out. When the heirs of the deceased 
owner apply for the transfer of the khdta the result is that the land remains 
act ua y in the possession of one set of people, while the records continue to 
show the name of a different individual.......... The Record of Rights Act, 
which has hash Sma to meet this evil, makes it incumbent on the Taluka 
 officia ake enquiries on the spot and then to transfer the khdtas and 
ent r on n reoord the name of the rightful owner in possession. But we hear 
- that even after - Act’s coming into force, the owner’s column shows only 


_ Hing. cols. 
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the, principal: khéteddy’ $name! and: ‘not of all cldimant: We;: therefore; 
solicie the attention of Government to this matter and request that, if publie’ 
infterests:ate to be lodked to, the Taluka officials should: te directed. to ingnire.. 
into the claims of! ali the lawfé] heirs and duly note theit’ names iti the: 
owners’ colurnn. Wei do not think that any. appreciable amount: of additional: 
stfaint will be throwii ‘on the Mukhtiérkars by this.” 


«54. x correspondent writss to the Ldrkdna Gazette:—“The general’ 
opinion seems to be that the new Sind léaders! rulés * 

Saggeation that the aréa fait accompli, and no amount of agitation on” 
pleaders: in Sind should the question will be of any avail. ButIam sanguine 
agitate for a cancellation that if there is strong, constant and persistent 


pottery Heino — agitation over the question, Government will have 


cates. at least to take away the most poignant and irtitat-— 
‘Ldrkdna Gazette (55), ing part of the rules, viz. the annual renewal of 
31st July., Eng. cols. certificates. These rules being derogatory to the 


profession as a whole, the pleaders should hold 


meetings all over'the province, and send up joint and powerful protests to 
Government.” 


Legislation. 


55. ‘The Bill introduced by the Member for Commerce and Industry 
| in the Imperial Council will give a rude shock to 
Comments on the Indians, specially Indian mill-owners, all of whom 
Factory Bill before the were labouring under the hope that Government, 
fom ag Legislative following the recommendations of the Factory 
ouncil, C rcs : eevee bi Alsi: lineal f 
Oriental Review (13), Commission, would not interfere in the working o 
4th Aug. the mill- industry with restrictive legislation.......... 
Whatever may have been the motive which lay 
behind the articles which appeared in ‘the leading paper of Asia’ there 
can be no doubt as to the demand, by Lancashire, for putting a curb 
upon the working hours of factories in India. A Factory Commission 
was appointed which issued a report, which though it found that the working 
hours ought not to be lefti to be decided by the owners of factories, was 
thoroughly against any sort of restrictive legislation.......... A legitimate 
demand for the restriction of hours ought only to arise when it is felt that. 
factory life presses heavily upon the mill-hands and affects their health 
badly. The presumption that mill-labourers in India were treated like slaves 
was thoroughly negatived by the Commission which declared that the 
alleged deterioration in the physique of the workers was not proved.......... 
The Government of India have chosen to flout the opinion of the Commission 
and to base their Bill upon foregone conclusions....... It may be sometimes 
desirable to restrict the hours of working in certain industries as in what 
are known as ‘the sweated industries’ in England. But those conditions 
do not prevail here........... Indian mill-owners have got as their standing 
grievance the iniquitous excise duty. To'this is to be added now the burden 
of restriction of working hours. We feel very doubtful as to whether the 
Indian mill industry will “be able to make a headway with these two drags upon 
it.......... The Bill is not to be passed into law till the public has a full 
opportunity of expressing their opinion with regard to it. At the same time we 
are told that ‘ the decisions already arrived at on important questions of principle 
will‘ not be reconsidered.’ We must understand from this that no change’ or 
modification will be made in the proposal to restrict working-hours in 
factories. Where is then the necessity for placing the Bill before the 
public for its opinion? Anyhow we hope that leading commercial Associa- 
tions will give their opinion in no uncertain way.” 


*56. “The aieD Factories Bill, which was introduced by the 
Fa a onourable Mr. Harvey in the Imperial Legislative 
pag dana @0), Sth AaB» Council on the 30th of last month, is a fresh indi- 
7 tis nae cation of the transition of India from the stage of: 
domestic and. smal] industries to that of the factory system and of industries 
on the large and modern scale.......... From timg out of mind Indiw hag’ 
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nongst the members ‘and gave ‘¢her “the facilities sthes teeutrea ) 
vent of the cott ae, jute mills. and, factories, the, domestic 
‘ly -disappearin; oe id the necessity of State interference and 
gisiation. is being g fe vais oo “We cannot, however, . allow the: lessons 
the indus ria. “history of England is calculated te teach to bé lost on: . 
and we are gla ‘the Gaveentnent has been moving in the matter betimes. 
re is no, que uestion that Indian industries are hound to develop slowly 
of su ai De mattern' of the civilised countries of the world, and we 
att yrs to meet all the evils that come in the train of the factory system. 
G Governnient have, therefore, to go to the assistance of the working classes,. 
o cannot altogether be Jeff to help themselves under a mistaken notion 
of : & system of natural liberty and economic freedom. ‘The evils from which 
the working classes have to suffer under the so-called system of natural 


$y 


liberty and competition are many, the first among them being insufficient 


wages........... Another evil is that of long hours of work. T’his joined to. 
the insanitary and unhealthy conditions under which the labourers may have 
to work is very dangerous to the life and happiness of the working classes. 
Then . again, the employment of children and women opens the door to 
serious abuses, and the factory system may tend to become a modern: engine 
of the worst oppression and destruction. It may, therefore, be urged that. 
the State can well interpose to regulate the internal economy of the mill 
and the factory from motives of humanity and in view of its duties towards. 
the poorer classes in the country.......... Many people would have liked. 
to leave the matter of the working hours of adult males:to be settled by the 
employers and. the employed between themselves. It has been represented 
that if adulf workmen work for fourteen or fifteen hours, they get extra. 
wages for the extra work, and that there is no compulsion upon them. In 
England there is no direct restriction on the working hours of adult male. 
labourers. But the Honourable Mr. Harvey pointed out that the example 
of England cannot be made applicable to India where there are no labour 
organisations........... Mr. Harvey has also made an attempt to show that. 
the indirect mode suggested by the Commission is not feasible. Under 
these circumstances it might be urged by some that the Bill cannot be 
said to depart in any material point from the recommendations of the: 
Commission. But for our own part we are inclined to think that the. 
adoption of the principle of limiting adult male labour is a great departure 
from the practice of civilised countries in the West and that it is fraught. 
with many possibilities of mischief to a growing industry in this country.” 


*57. “A careful perusal of the official case, as put forth by the Honourable. 

Mr. Harvey.in introducing the new Factory Bill, will 

Parsi (38), 8th Aug. fail to convince the public of the urgency of the. 
Eng. cols. stringent restrictions sought to be put upon Factory 
labour in India.......... The immediate cause of 

the legislation is stated to be the introduction in the majority of mills of 
electric light. We will not deny the fact that, after the installation of 
electric light, many of our mills have worked longer hours than they had. 
eyer previously done. The swadeshi boom also taxed their resources to the 
utmost.......... But, like all artificial stimulation, it soon collapsed and for- 
a long time past there has been such a slump in our textile industry that the 
owners themselves have had to work their mills for shorter hours.......... 
It also alleged that the physique of the mill-hands is fast deteriorating. In 


the first place, the mill-hand of to-day is no worse, physically, than that a. 


decade ago. What did the ‘special’ Commission appointed by Government. 
say on the subject? The majority of the Commissioners were of opinion 
‘that the evidence before them did not prove that there had been physical. 


see ey SS deterioration of mill-hands on account of excessive hours.’......... Besides, 
awk ——— seem to hage lost sight of the fact that every mill-hand i im: 


Bombay is siniontonn dhe city: for more shan Abres nicothe in|: the). -yéee: | The 


of them*‘come from the Konkan, and: boomjor: no, boom: in. the, mill. ., 


industry, they’ needs: ‘must be «in. their agricultural: homes during, the .; 
n’\.i0...05 There is another fact which the Government of India! do.; 


not'seem to have taken’ into “consideration::...:.:.. . The: authorities. do, no’ a 


sebm to have been able to make any distinction between the ‘ strenuousness ” 


of the work exacted in« England and that done in Indian mills. In: this 
connection, a contemperary points out:that very few of the mill- hands: are - 
over the age of 40. From this it is assumed that generally a mill-hand 
cannot survive that age. The fact is that most of the Indian mill-hands:: 
arrive in Bombay at the age of 13 or 14, work for a dozen of years or. so and » 


go back to their village, leaving their places to be filled by younger repre- 
sentatives. Did the authorities consult the mill-hands themselves when they 
resolved to be their ‘ perpetual parents °? The Honourable Mr. Harvey has 


brought forth the argument that in England the mill-hands can take care of 


themselves, whereas in India there are no Trades Unions, and that Gov- 
ernment, therefore, feel it to be their duty to act in their interests. That 
our mill-hands can take care of.their own interests has been more than proved 


by the frequent strikes that take place in Bombay. . These are some of the - 
circumstances which do not warrant the introduction of the new legislation. | 


There is one particular result which is likely to follow the proposed .legisla- 
tion. If, in consequence of the new restrictions proposed by this legislation, 
employers are not able to secure an adequate supply of labour, the: industry 
must suffer and, in competition with the looms of Lancashire, decline and 


oradually perish. This is not an irrationally pessimistic view. The Honour- . 


able Mr. Harvey himself admitted, when introducing the present Bill, that 
‘the mill-industry in India had shown marked growth, yet that it worked under 
difficulties and often with uncertain prospects of success.’......... On the 
other hand, has come, uninvited, the indirect condemnation of the present 
measure from Sir Roper Lethbridge, who affirms ‘ that nothing would do so 
much to allay the present unrest in India as the offer of :Imperial Preference 
advocated by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain.’.......... Give India that, and then 
Government are welcome to have any amount of restrictive labour legisla- 
tion. But to commit the double sin of maintaining Cobden’s Free ‘l'rade 
principles in England, and yet perpetrating the Excise duties in India is a 
position as illogical as it is untenable..........The worst feature of the Billi is 
that it has come at a time wher the mill-industry in India is undergoing the 
same depression which seems to have paralysed Lancashire, in view of which 
the Government of India would have done better to have postponed interfer- 
ence with factory labour in this country. ‘There are several other grounds 
which can be put forth to prove that the proposed restriction of Indian labour 
was uncalled-for, impolitic and of a nature not unlikely to emphasise the 
supicion which has long existed that it is Lancashire, and neither the Liberals 
nor the Conservatives, who really rule the textile future of India.”’ 


98. The Bill to amend and consolidate the Factory Law in India, 

7 - +, ac,  iMtroduced by the Honourable Mr. Harvey in the 
Bombay Samachar (69), Tmperial Legislative Council at Simla, is a really 
od Se disappointing measure. It is a retrograde measure 
San) Vartamdn (42) fr inasmuch as it aims at restricting the hours of labour 
Aug. : of adult operatives. We hesitate to believe that the 
haste with which the Bill is framed is due to a 
desire to safeguard this country’s interests alone. The Bill, we apprehend, 
will not only act as a drag upon the liberties of adult male operatives as well 
as of the factory owners, but will stifle the indigenous industries in their 
infancy. We regret to learn that the Liberal Secretary of State, Lord 
Morley, has sanctioned the Bill in its entirety though it goes against some of 
the well-known principles of Factory Law as worked in England. There is 
absolutely no precedent to be found in any civilised country for the present 


measure, and the Honourable Mr. Harvey failed to justify the step the Gov- 


ernment of India have taken in this behalf. As the provision restricting the 
liberty of adult male operatives could on no ground be defended, the Honour- 
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able member in charge Of the Bill preferred to take a different line of defence. 
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ot:counttiet Mime indie if, ae auc od by dl the 

iparisor fsvusdless; then there is: no necessity, . 
. ) itt ‘from:its Further, this. comparison in. 
| of -worlitis!: of m0) avail: in view of the:wide: divergency , 

speitarcrovrs habits and. methods of work and profes-. 
miof fit operatives'in' England and here. The aubject has. 
roroughly: hreshied ‘out of late-that any further discussion will be of 
Again, Abe: Honiunatile member's appeal not to institute any com-— 


paris om:On: t ie ground of: liberty enjoyed bythe English and Indian operatives. 
Ye falls to: the: ground:: For although the Indian operatives are illiterate, 


rare mot careless.of their'personal interests. The mill-owners of Bombay | 
had: only. lately. s bitter ‘experience of their arbitrary and obstinate conduct for | 
their‘own‘ protection, That the Indian mill-hands are able to protect them- 
selves by ‘hook or'by crook is a matter of common knowledge and consequently 

the: Honourable: Mr. Harvey's plea in this connection also: fails. England is 
not:the: only country’ opposed to the:principles involved in the present Bill.: 
Germany and: Japan have regular:systems of conscription and. are anxious to 
maintain their Military and Naval strength at all hazards. If there was any 
likelihood: of long: hours im factories producing a deleterious effect upon the 
constitution of the operatives, these countries’ would have been the first to. 
impose a restriction upon them. But instead factories are allowed to work in 
both, these: countries for 16 to 22 hours a day.. After this it is not necessary 
for:us .to discuss.at length why the Hononrable Mr, Harvey has declined to. 
institute any comparison on this ground: We. wish some weighty arguments. 
had been advanced on behalf:of Government before setting aside the Com-- 
mission's views; and in the absence thereof the present Bill will fail to satisfy 

the: Indian masses. [The paper deals at length with the arguments of 

Mr. Harvey and replies to them. The Jdm-e-Jamshed expresses itself dis- 

satisfied: with the: provisions of the Indian Factories Bul and the Honour- 

able: Mr..Harvey’s speech in its support. It refuses to believe that the Indian. 
operatives ‘turn out more work than. their English: brethren and that any 
strong :case ‘has been made out to foist an unwelcome and restrictive law upon 
the growing’ industries of the. country at thé dictation of Lancashire. ‘Ihe 
Sdn Vartamdén writes in a somewhat similar strain criticising the measure 

and‘ the Honourable Mr. Harvey’s speech. | 


09. “The first remark we have to make against this preab prograiitag 

3 of putting an iron chain round the still unseasoned. 

Pues Franaen if! )y Ord po of nen young cotton industry is that itis a 
direct violation of the assurance given in 1891 by 
no less an authority than Lord Lansdowne, the then Governor-General and 
President of the Council, that the legislation of 1891 would ‘as a settlement be 
as final as any. settlement can be.’........ The remarks of the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Bill, however, make it clear that the jealousy of 
the Lancashire rivals at the development of our industry out of which arose 
the pseudo-philanthropic cry of ‘Slavery in Bombay,’ has won the day at 
last.......... ~However that may be, those that have watched closely the 
course of events during the last four or five years have found that owing to 
natural and inevitable progress, assisted materially by the patriotic demand 
for indigenous manufactures created by the swadesht movement, an un- 
expected:impetus:has been given to the spinning and weaving industry of the 
eountry.......... _ Any other country under a national Government would have 
‘made hay while the sun was. shining by strengthening the hands of those 
‘who were working for ‘the economic salvation of the country.......... Instead 
of this, the Government of India have found it necessary to move in the 
ite direction, so.as to hamper the onward march of our textile industry. 

Tit must,‘ of course, be admitted that some of the objects which Government 
- soak te: attain by the proposed snceinuante bave a sanction from the humani- 3 


Aug. Eng. cols. 


oe tom 


be 


tartan’ point! of view, ond as soy aeerdelenbpport: 
tiene of child labour and ‘the becas-ot dabiour-f6-women ought regulate 
by law with a:view:40 ¢he moral-and physical : well-being of thous! in the labour 
community who aré unable to take care of themselves. But it will have'to be 
eonceded. that'the time which the Government ‘have’ chosen for making - more 
stringent the existing law on the subject is most'unfortunately ill-chosen: as 
wide-spread unrest 'is-acknowledged to exist in the country.......... At such a 
time it was highly inexpedient and impolitic to amend the Indian ‘Factories 
Act so as to fetter the freedom of adult labour, since that would not only give 
a new handle to unscrupulous: agitators, but also fornish ‘patent ‘cause for sober 
men to. feel chagrin and resentment: ‘ Honest: swadeshists’ too must feel 
deeply at this-artifieral tying down of: our. industry........... Another -melan- 
choly aspect of the Bill is that.it¢ runs:counter to the recommendation of: the 
Factory Commission, to whose labours. empty compliments are paid whilst 


their views are unceremoniously discarded........... Werest in the hope that 


all concerned will carefully consider the proposed legislation and suggest the 
necessary amendments.” 


60. .The proceedings in the Supreme: Legislative Council in connec- 
_ tion with the Indian Factory Bill fully convince: us 
Rashtramat (48), 1st that it was framed at the instigation of the 
9 gp Beigagy geo nti Manchester mill-owners who desire to place impedi- 
ere “4 ae ’ ments in the path of Indian mills with a view to 
preventing their competing with them. The Indian 
Government, ever ready to please their masters at home, are doing their best to 
hamper the development. of Indian factories under the pretext of bettering 
the status of the mill-hands, who as a matter of fact are in a better position 
than their sweated: brethren in England. Durmg the year 1904-05 the 
mill industry enjoyed phenomenal prosperity, and some of the mills worked as 
many as fifteen hours a day with the help of electric lights. This excited the 
envy of some of the mill-owners who were not in a position to work extra 
hours, and they sought the sid: of the Anglo-Indian papers who raised a 
hue and cry in their columns about the supposed hardships of the mill-hands. 
Thereupon a Commission was appointed ‘to inquire into the allegations against 
the mill-owners. The-report submitted by this Commission, however, proves 
that there is no necessity whatever of restricting the hours of labour in our 
textile mills. TheSupreme Legislative Council would therefore do well to 
consider before finally: passing the Bill whether limiting the hours of labour 
would not mean lowering the wages of the workers and thus entailing 
misery to them. [The Sudhdrak writes:—Though the new law would 
trench a good deal upon the profits of the mill-owners, the mill-hands would 
not be losers to any. appreciable extent in respect: of wages. ‘he restric- 
tion of. time to twelve hours would, moreover, improve the health of the latter. 
It cannot, therefore, be said that’ the new legislation would go against the 
interests of the workers in mills. The Kesari says:—We are not concerned 
with the number of working hours of the mill-hand; we say that the supply of 
manufactured goods should be equal tothe demand and that the labourers should 
be paid adequate wages. If the general education and skill of the labourers 
are increased, the reduction of working hours will have no influence on the 
products of the country. Government, therefore, should first have introduced 
free and compulsory education and made arrangements for preliminary train- 
ing in various professions. Would notthe regulation of the working hours, 
in the absence of any such provision, lead to the stultification of the growth 
of Indian industries and to the reduction of the wages of the labouring 
classes ?| 


"=. No Government can contemplate with equanimity the abuses 
which the policy of non-interference has allowed’ to 

Rast Goftér (40), 8th Creep into Indian industry. In this respect the 
Aug., Eng. cols. directors of the textile industry have been the 
principal defaulters, and the employment of opera- 
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_» $62... Writin onthe Factory: Katona Bill the Hindi Dansk says :-— Will 
Yee Aisa) Re eee a the Lancashire brother’s love and sympathy follow 
‘Hindi Peitich 39), th 8th the Indian mill-hand to his. village home, or will it 

Aug., Bing cols,, desert him at the mill-gate?. Will the new Indian 


... . Factory. Act, expand sufficiently to protect. the mill- 
hand what starving on his petty holding or when - breaking stones together 
with his wife and children at the relief camp on their famine-ration ? Will 
the Factory.Act regulate the mill-labourer’s working hours in the famine 
camp too?” [The paper also publishes a cartoon entitled “Love thy 
neighbour better than thyself’, in which a tearful Lancashire ‘mill-owner is 
depicted as embracing an astonished Indian mill-hand.] 


63. The intentions of Government in introducing the Factories Bill are 
‘Daddn ‘Prakdsh’ (as likely to be misunderstood as the initiative in the 
Ord Ay 0 Indian wa} matter was taken by Manchester moved by jealousy 
Reformer (6) 8th Aug. at the prosperity of the Indian mills. In the present 
a ' case, however, Government seem to be actuated by 
@ genuine solicitude for the welfare of the working population in India. The 
te | hue and cry raised by the Zmes of India against the long hours of labour 
bie in our factories some years ago was strongly backed up by some of the factory 
< { owners themselves, and it was thus thought advisable to restrict the hours of 
i labour. The dwellings of the mill-hands are generally ill-ventilated and 
de unhealthy, and it would be a wonder if the tenants of such houses did not 
f suffer in health * by working for fifteen hours a day in mills. ‘The chief 
. reason why the Factories Commission did not find any evidence -of health 
deterioration among the mill-hands can be found in the fact that elderly men do 
not generally work in factories. The Factories Bill will indirectly benefit our 
; industries by making the workmen more healthy and strong. It is gratifying 
ih '  to.note that some time will elapse before the Billis finally passed and so 
ore ample opportunities will be given to the public to have its say on the question. 
[The Indian Social’ Reformer writes:—‘‘The new Bill has been received 

cordially by all shades of opinion.......... Factory Legislation is always 

looked on with distrust in India. But the open and deliberate manner in 

which Lord Minto’s Government have proceeded in the matter has satisfied 

the public of the need that there is, in the interest of the Indian labourer 

as well as of industry, to provide a ‘legislative check on excessive hours. We 


congratulate Government on the excellent reception that has been accorded to 
the Bill.” 
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64. Commenting on the new Bengal Police Bill the Praja Bandhu 

. writes :—None of the repressive measures hitherto 

Comments on the new adopted in Bengal under the name of preserving the 
Measure for granting public peace have obtained successful results. They 
additional powers to the have been irritating the feelings of the eas 
eee: Polen: bli d d have sown the seeds of 
Praja Bandhu (39), 1st P¥blic more and more and have e seeds o 
Ae Aug. - anarchy which hitherto had not even been dreamt 
Bi scons of by Indians. We cannot believe that any better 
ume results will be achieved by a continuance of this policy. The only way of 
, spreading peace among the people is to win their confidence. All new reforms 
e uld be made after taking the people into confidence, and steps should be 
taken to induce peopre to look upon the Government policy with a favourable 
eye. 
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ok 65. “The woman Samdchdr Sabuinte the action: takes aby ihe: Bombay 
BA University Senate in the matter of the ‘reform - 
‘Approval off the: action medical education and applauds its refusal’ to accept 
taken by the. Bombay the Government proposals in the same connection. 
University Senate in the It hopes that the letter adepted by the Senate, at a 


rrpgeont a aang of recent meeting, for being forwarded to Government 


will be the means of iwikebing His’ Excellency’s 

wits Hea Kaos daustod interest and lead him to read for himself the history 

(34), 8rd Aug.; Akhbdr-e- of the M. B., B. 8. degree, but for which the Gov- 

Souddgar (24), 5th Aug... ernment: letter to the Senate would not have been 

sent. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes in a similar strain. 

The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also approves of the decision arrived at by the Senate, 

but deplores the fact that that body could not see its way to formulate a 

scheme for the granting of a diploma of public health. The paper disapproves 

the enhancement of the fees for the several examinations in medicine: as that 
would be adding a burden to the many which already press on students. | 


*66. ‘“ Whenthe letter addressed by the local Government to the Univer- 
ae ak | sity on the question of medical education in the 
i Gujarate (80), Sth Aug., Presidency was published, we expressed our dis- 
ng. cols.; Parse (38), f th bodied wae a 
8th ‘Aug., Eng. cols. approval of the proposals embodied therein, and we 
are glad our view is amply supported by the reply 
forwarded by the Senate to Government. The reply, it should be borne in mind, 
was not drafted by laymen but by the members of the Medical Faculty after 
full and mature consideration, and it met with the unqualified approval of the 
Professors of the Grant Medical College. There is not the slightest doubt that 
the proposals made by Government involve a radical change in the status of the 
University with reference to medica] examinations and, further, do away with 
the present system without sufficient justification........... The University has 
after a controversy ranging over twenty years instituted the M. B., B. S. 
degree and framed the necessary regulations which: received the sanction 
of Government in August 1906. We fail to understand why the fruit of long 
deliberations and hot discussions should be thrown away even before the new 
regulations have had a sufficient trial and a radical change introduced within 
so short a time. The present regulations of M. B., B.S. are, in the opinion 
of competent experts, as near perfection as those of any University in the 
British Empire, as they have been modelled on those of the best of the 
British Universities. No case whatever has been made out for inaugurating 
a fresh departure of a radical but of a very doubtful character. We entirely 
approve of the decision of the Senate which will now be formally communi- 
cated to Government. .At the same time it is not quite clear to us how the 
University proposes to deal with the question of instituting a Diploma of 
Public Health. We wish the reply of the University had not been altogether 
silent on this very important subject, but had placed Government in posses- 
sion of the views of the Medical Faculty in an authoritative manner.’ 
[The Pdrst approves of the reply forwarded to Government by the Bombay 
University on the question of medical degrees. As regards the diploma of 
Public Health, the paper says that Government must endow the Faculty 
liberally before they can ask for efficient medical men for their service.| 


67. “The palpable absurdity of the new circular issued by the Bombay 
Government prohibiting all the recognised aided and 

Adverse comments on unaided schools from admitting any students hailing 
the Government circular from institutions where they had been receiving 
requiring aided and un- seditious training, makes one at once laugh at and 


ee = Bo protest against it. We laugh because we see the 


echools. British Lion so nervous and the more so because 
Sind Gazette (19), 5th Government have even gone the length of mentioning 
Aug. _..& particular school of Poona without taking legal 


measures against it. We would unhesitatingly ask 
Government to suppress such undesirable schools by direct means rather than 
merely issue a circular against them. We emphatically anasnll against 
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gasof schools: where se itious education would 
githe dishthat are..ones canght.in: their net? 
against, the open Soret of-such: schools: and 

dente, who. or.whose parents may desire a 
unaided ‘schodls recognised by the Yriduoation 
@ the;.prohibition’ in aneation' We. utterly 
lerstand how..unde the: Government of: our wise. and sympathetic: 
t/George Clarke, sucha has been. issued. and: we. confidently 
ee ah jm: to take, a more reasonable view ofthe matter'and adopt more 
b. é Q 28: re Oe ER i 


| Raslways. 


 B., To oy aD idee. of. the hardships which pilgrims, now flocking to 
oh ee Nasik; owing to the approaching close of the Sinhast. 
Complaint about lack year, have to. undergo on account of lack of railway 
of suificient: passenger’ accommodation, one has only to visit the Dadar and 
nat hee we 8 the Barsi: Road Stations of the G.I. P. Railway, 
ha os chine Mak Pr where thousands of poor and ignorant pilgrims, men, 
Indu Prakash (47), 8rd, WOMen and children, drenched with rain, and shiv- 
Aug. ering with cold can be seen waiting on the platforms ! 
Mea The trains being overcrowded, most of these 
peonle are léft behind and have to huddle themselves ‘together in open 
harmashalas until they are fortunate enough to secure accommodation in 
some of the succeeding trains. All these hardships which the poor pilgrims 
are required to undergo are due tothe Railway Company’s unwillingness to- 
run special trains even on such occasions like the present. As this state of 
fhings is not at all creditable to a civilised administration, we would request. 
Government to make an inquiry into the matter and to take steps to remove: 
the grievance indicated above. 


Municipalities. 


— Everybody i is sailed that it would indeed be a blessing were. 

| Bombay to get vid of malaria at. a reasonably early 

_, day, so that practically none denies the advis- 

Ti De aa Bombay ability of inaugurating a campign which shall 
should not interfere with fulfil the object of expelling malaria, The problem 
the religious sentiments then aN itself into this. Is the campaign to be 
of the people. of the same draconic and oppressive character which 
Kaiser-t-Hind (35), 8th drove people mad, exasperated them, to a boiling 
Aug., Eng. cols. point, and for weeks together led to a condition 
which culminated in those bloody riots at Madanpura ? 

If the official campaign against malaria is to be of. that fateful character, 
then, we must warn the Government, the Corporation, and all other public 
bodies against the unwisdom and the rank and folly of it, for it must inevitably 
end in a repetition of the tragedy.......... It is a serious matter in these 
days to trifle with the deep-rooted sentiments and feelings of a people who, 
with the-deep, sullenness of the. past, tell these authorities ‘Remember | 
Madanpura. Any. campaign which eventually leads to the exasperation and 
indignation of the people must end in disaster which is certain to recoil on 
the. Government with fearful results........... In.a matter’of this nature, the 
first and fundamental essential is the, taking of the people into the confidence 
of the persons. entrusted, with’ the work of.expelling malaria........... The 
measures ought. never to arouse their religious sentiments ard feelings.......... 
Persuasion, not coercion, is the method needed. And who could better 
persuade the masses than their own, headmen?.......... It is said that. all 
ivate. wells,, which are supposed to be foul or. insanitary, are to be closed.. 
Here, we may tell the Goyernment beforehand that there lurks a great danger. 
Vell. water, however foul and however impure, is still: unfortunately: used by 


. 


Pe wr Doge 


w ity ahidiis sommunit mda cle for drtatn taligiott prispe 
Iemay be an ‘irtational: religious:fetish. All the same it is there, and ‘the 
om lees will ‘have to” take! serious: thought of that religious: 
ment,;...:.... Wemay have to say a great deal. more on this vital subject 
when the specific measures’ are publicly proclaimed. Meanwhile, we repeat 
that: the public are so ill at ease with malaria raging rampant. in April 
and October every year that they will be only glad to’ welcome any 
remedial measures short.of coercion........... Weare quite confident that they 
will heartily co-operate with the Government, provided that the latter adopt a 
policy at once practical, sympathetic and statesmanlike. In short, in this 
matter, too, confidence begets confidence, and the Government must so 
choose its instrument a8 to inspire popular confidence and achieve the great 
good we all have im view.” 


70, A correspondent writes to the Daily Telegraph :—“ We cannot 
do without the blessed showers which Providence 
Complaint about the is pleased to send periodically every year. But here 
muddy condition of the jn the City of Poona we are at present compelled 
areal m the City of to submit to an intolerable nuisance in the shape 
“Daily Telegraph (8), of muddy roads which our city fathers could have 
bth Aug.; Dnydn Prakdsh ‘verted by the exercise of a little foresight and cir- 
(45), 6th Aug. cumspection.......... To realise the actual condition 
of the city roads of to-day, one has only to step out 
into any of the principal thoroughfares which have been converted into veri- 
table bogs of quagmire, wherein only the fortunate few escape floundering. 
The streets are slippery, exceedingly shabby and walk you ever so carefully 
your attire is sure to be splashed; and miserable you are whenever a wheeled 
vehicle rushes past squirting dirt, mud and what not. The only conclusion 
we are driven to is that the metal used is worse than worthless and that the 
responsible Councillors are either apathetic .or helpless.” [The Dnydn 
Prakash makes a similar complaint and suggests that a Committee may be 
= by the Poon Municipality to report upon the condition of the 
roads. 


71. A correspondent writes to the Gujardt:—The Anand Municipality 
levies something like a jazia of as. 3 p. 9 per head to 

Alleged unjust tax im- maintain a police force for the protection of goods at 
posed by the Anand the Anand Railway Station. It is unjust on the part 
eer a pe a of the Railway authorities to saddle the Munici- 
at the railway station. pality with the expense of maintaining a police force 
Gujardt (74), 3lst July. for their own purposes. Such a procedure strikes at 
the root of the principles on which municipal gov- 

ernment.is founded. It behoves the Municipality to show to the people that 


they are taxed in their own interests. If not, the tax should be abolished. 
Native States. 


72. Shrimant Nandsaheb has just been officially informed that he has 
been removed from the gddi of Aundh. This news 

Comments on the Bas will be received with extreme sorrow by the inhabit- 
_ of the Chiet of nts of Maharashtra. The idea has gained ground 
Dhdrwdr Vritta (117), ®mongst the people that Shrimant Nanasaheb has. 
5th Aug. been dealt with unjustly from the very first. It is 
not understood what has occurred tc induce Govern- 

ment to enhance the punishment passed after the first inquiry. If there be 
any additional charge aga.nst him, he ought to have been informed of it and 
given an open trial. How pained must Nanasdheb have felt when informed 
that he had been permanently deposed all of a sudden by Government with- 
out being told of the reason of the new sentence passed upon him. It is 
difficult to understand why the Bombay Government have chosen to act 
secretly in this matter. If even murderers are allowed to plead their case, 
it is indeed a severe hardship that a Chief should not be afforded that privilege. 
His Excellency Sir George Clarke is known for his liberality, and we trust 
that he will allow Shrimant Nanasaheb to place his case before Government. | 
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j0sitive. injustice or bres ch cbptonsise if ‘such a step: 

v . vat the said perioc | Of five-years'was allowed to the 
Chief te ‘she : Le. ‘condue 3 but. it cannot: be said:that the last two years: 
__-_-Mei6 hot stifficient to prove his persistence in evil conduct, Thero is one 
—. qadstion wl ick "9 1 the people may well ask: ‘What has happened that should: 
ake Gove sas nk prohibit the Chiet from regaining his. gddt?’ To ask any 
wtther question would»be of no use. The gddv of a State has come to be. 
nker “apon. asa post i in Government service; any one can be placed on it 
y period that is considered proper ; one incumbent of it can be removed 
y time and another installed in his place ; the holder of it may resign it ; 
yn. Chiefs have to apply for leave like Government servants; since we see 
things, coming. into vogue, what. is the good of asking why should the. 
Chiet of Aundh be removed in two years when five years were allowed to 
him to show good conduct? Also, are the people as confident as they should 
be about the Chief? Had he been so fortunate as to be liked by his subjects 
for his , good qualities, intelligence and good conduct, he would not surely have 
been reduced to his present predicament. 


74, It is to be regretted that the Nawab of J undgadh has issued orders. 
for giving free education to Muhammadan subjects 
Alleged partial treat- of the State without making a similar concession to 
ment of the Muh%in- the Hindus. This exclusion of the Hindu commu- 
ae Honeys ipa of the nity isa clear piece of injustice and partiality un- 
| "Kathidwodr and Mahi Worthy of a liberal Prince like the Nawab. We are 
. Kadntha Gazette (80), 1st of opinion that for this the sage advisers of the 
Aug, © | ’ Nawab are more to be blamed than the Nawab him- 
self, who being a simple and good-hearted Prince 
is likely to be led away by his Councillors and to oppress the poor Hindus. 
Mr. Baig, the Dawan, too, does not appear to have cared for maintaining 
racial impartiality, and it would consequently be no groundless charge against 
him, if if is alleged that being a Muhammadcan he is desirous of advancing 
the interests of his community and harbours antagonistic feelings’ against 
Hindus. Considering that Mr. Baig has served asa _ British officer in high 
ee and that before his appointment in Junagadh, the Nawab was treat- 
. '* . jing Hindus and Muhammadans equally and impartially, the public think 
that this change in the State’s policy is due to the influence of the ignorant 
companions of the Nawab, by whose influence Mr. Baig also is carried away 
in spite of ‘his knowledge and experience. ‘This opinion of the public is 
not untrue, for Mr. Baig has hitherto done nothing to show his impartiality 

or strength of purpose. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


*75. “The local National Union celebrated the anniversary of the Boycott 

ona | movement on Sunday last outside the island of 
Account of the celebra- Bombay at Bandra in the house of Mr. Thakore of 

tion “s er ebay Day ab the Deccan Stores, who also arranged for a small 
ere Soca 4m) 10th exhibition of swadeshi articles. The meeting was 

Aug., Eng. cols. announced in the papers on Sunday morning, and a 

. couple of hundred people and about 25 ladies gathered 

in the tastefully decorated hall of Mr. Thakore. The meeting commenced 

work at 5-10 (8..T.) and Mr. Y. V. Nene was voted to the chair. Two young 

boys recited some swadeshi verses and then Mr. R. G. Pradhan of Nasik, 

: Mr. Jamnadis, and Mr. Barve made nice speech on swadeshi-boycott, and 
the President wound up by exhorting the audience to stand firm by their 
vows. The proceedings terminated with a swadesht song from the ladies. 
_ Altogether the function passed off very successfully, and we congratulate 


the: Secretaries of the National Union and Mr. Thakore on the success of 


4; 


shee this. sacked’ yet: sincere sin’ successful attempt. The Chief ‘Oneida of 


id 


Bandra and Mr. Petigara of the Bombay Police were present to watch the 
roceédings. The Bengali residents of Bombay visited the temple of 
ahdlaxmi where they performed puja and prayed for strength be keep their 

vows of swadeshi-boycott.” _- 


76. A correspondent writes to the Kesari :—The. Gangandth Bharatiya 


Sarvavidydlaya was esta ed at first at Gangandth 


Proposed lottery under near Chandod on the bank of the Nermudda, but has 


ao auspices of Shrimant since been removed to Baroda. The number of 
oo agape Soa students on its roll is sixty-five. There are Vedic 
ganéth Bhératiya Vidy4é- 04 secular courses in the school. Students attending 
laya of Baroda. the latter course are taught some handicraft, in 
Kesari (180), 8rd Aug. addition to getting literary training. Students are not 
required to pay anything. But some help is expected 
on account of the boarding expenses. Unmarried students from 10 to 
14 years of age will be selected as students of the school. Parents will be 
required to execute bonds to maintain the students from 6 to 10 years in 
the school. The staff consists of well-educated teachers. The Huzur servants 
of Baroda have with the permission of the Gaekwar started the “ Shri Jalesh- 
war Anath Balashram Lottery,” with a view to repair the Jaleshwar temple 
and establish therein an orphanage. They will also help the Gangandath 
Vidyalaya out of the fund realised from the lottery. ‘[he price per ticket is 
only one rupee. Shrimant Anandrao Gaekwar, Shrimant Sampatrao Géaek- 
war, Sir Vithaldis Thakersey and Dewan Bahadur Ambalal have expressed 
their sympathy with the aims of the lottery. The office is located at Mandvi 
Road, Baroda. — 


77. One “Shri Krishna Das” writes in the Rdshtramat:—The 
.  Samarth Vidyalaya of Talegaon belongs to Maha- 
—— Pa a pi rashtra and, therefore, it is the duty of every Mahratta 
Vidydlaya of Talegaon to try to maintain the school by raising funds 
(Poona) by Mushti fund forit. Mr. Tilak had, previous to his incarceration, 
collections. made up his mind to tour through the country to 
Rashtramat (48), 6th eollect funds for the Vidyalaya, and I personally 
Aug. know as a matter of fact that numerous people 
were prepared to response to his call by contributing thousands. That, of 
course, is of no avail now and so we must look to some other means 
for raising the -money required. ‘To my mind the institution of the Mushti 
fund can be best utilised for the purpose. A little calculation will show that if 
every village in Maharashtra has its Musht: fund, the nine Marathi districts 
alone will be able to raise over eight lakhs of rupees annually, making due 
allowance for the poorest villages that will not be able to contribute. The 
amount collected will, I think, be of the utmost value to the Vidyalaya. 
Considering that even at present there are schools at Ahmednagar, Nasik 
and Baroda that are to a large extent maintained out of the proceeds of 
Mushti fund, I think that a similar extensive effort should be made on behalf 
of the Samarth Vidyalaya. If the attempt succeeds, it will impart a new and 
invigorating life to the Nationalist movement. 


78. ‘The memorable Tilak Day was celebrated with unexpected success 

yesterday at Larkana ,;for the first time. Photo- 

a -of Mr. graphs of Tilak Maharaj and Bharat Mata were 

ses mend at taken in a gharry drawn by a number of boys 

as dna (Sind) through the main bazaar streets and public roads 
ind Patrika (51), 24th 

July, Eng. cols. accompanied by a good many flags bearing inspiring 


mottoes.”’ 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 12th August 1909. 


& 
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*Reported in advance. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 


Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
if any, is being taken; and. if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 


be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
CONTENTS. 
PARAGRAPHS, 
Politics and the Public Administration— 
Babu Surendrandth Banneryji's utterances in England and India ‘ 43 
- British rule: 
Alleged high-handedness of the Indian Civilian . oe . 16 
Alleged insincerity of certain people in denouncing anarchism. ' 22 
An examination of the alleged grounds for repressive measures . 20 
Attitude of the officials alleged to be responsible for the prevailing 
unrest in India . ; .18 & 19 
Comments on Mr. Arabindo Ghose’s “ Open letter to my country- 
men ” . 80—32 
Disapproval of Mr. Macdonald’s criticism in the Bombay Corporation 
on the Extremists . 34 
Disapproval of the prohibition of the importation of Mr. Sdvarkar’s 
ook on the Indian Mutiny . j 33 
Measures adopted by Government to wean Young India from polities 
bound to fail . , , 17 
Reflections on the revolution in Persia . 23 
Reflections suggested by the Boycott Day celebration in Bengal . . 25—29 
Social reform should not be made a means for thwarting political 
progress 30 
The Native States inimical to the spread ‘of new ideas amongst the 
people. 2k 
The swadeshi-boycott movement will remove ‘the discontent i in India 
and will thus be beneficial to British rule. 24 
Central Provinces: Comments on the closing of the National School at 
Yeotmal (Berar) . ; eee ; : : ; : 47 
Collectors’ Durbars : 
Appfoval of the first Durbar held at Jalgaon (East Khandesh) . eee 
The Durbar held by the Collector of: Ahmedabad d4 
Collisions between Europeans and Natives: Alleged persistent ill-behaviour 
of Lieutenant Dockrell of the 116th Marathas towards people fre- 
quenting the Chowpatti foot-path paces 52 
Excise: Comments on the Government i oy on the Presidency 
Liquor Trade .48 & 49 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale : A violent pitenk on the — calling him worse 
than a hangman ora beast of prey. eee 
India in Parliament: Comments on the Master of Elibank’s Indian 
Budget speech in Parliament. ' 0 Ee ae 
Indian National Congress : 
A defence of Moderates against the attacks of Extremist organs . 46 
If a united Congress is held, the Honourable Mr, Gokhale should be | 
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ic meetings to give expression to 
sg the quetic of the —. ; 

Ingn¢ be the Transvaal Government to abrogate the 
yaw of 19¢ | i ° e: 

; Alleged hardship caused by @ recent decision of the 


ae 


"Bombay High Court regarding unattested mortgage deeds executed 
fet od agriculturists 


ee UR Public service ; Apprec ciation of the work of the Collector of Sholdpur 
NR anemcae Fag connection with the Ashadhifairat Pandharpur . .. 
ae Alleged insolent treatment of Indians by Huropean officersin—. 
ese Necessity of setting apart a portion of the Local Fund collections in — 
| for free education of zamindars’ children 
i. - Suggestion that the orders. of the: Bombay Police prohibiting meetings 
‘ in the city should have been made the subject of a test-case a 
Ba Swadesht Movement and Boycott : 
Me Boycott Day celebration in Calcutta 
saa Comments on Babu Bhupendranath Bose’s speech at the Boycott 
wee | : Day celebration meeting in Calcutta. 
eae | Comments on the prohibition of the Boycott celebration in Bombay : 
ae _ Dhé&na ferry-service: Alleged illegal practices of certain ferry-service con- 
, tractors in Badlapur (Thana) ; ; ; ; ; ; ‘ 
an Legislation— 


am 


Comments on the Factory Bill before the Supreme Legislative Council . 
Protest against. the proposed amendment of the Bengal Police Act. ; 


: _  Rustication of a student from the Shikarpur (Sind) High School for distri- 
| buting certain hand-bills .  . ‘ees pe eas cs 


ks Railways— 


B. B. & C. I. Railway: Alleged mal-practices of petty Railway officials on 
the Ahmedabad Station cok ee ; , ; 

. North-Western Railway : | 
‘ pa se Alleged thefts of goods despatched over the—_ pile ee 
ie. | Complaint about the non-provision of additional passenger accom- 
vee ; modation on the—in connection with the Shahabaz fair at 
a. Sehwan (Sind) ‘ : ; eae ; ; 


Municipalities— 


eee a Ahmedabad : Cholera in — | 

' Bulsér : Comments on the election of President for the — ~ Municipality . 
. Bombay : | 

esc Aaa on the Government of India’s reply to the Bombay Corpo- 

ration sanctioning the issue of @ new loan of 30 lakhs . 

| Resolution passed by the Bombay Corporation on the death of Lord 

| | Ripon . 

ae Comments on the Government Resolution granting the privilege of selecting 

Vee their own Presidents to several Municipalities’in the Broach District . 


ion Surat : : : 
is | Adverse comments on the decision of Government to abolish the 
General Ward in the Municipality of — ' , 
ae ‘. Alleged misuse of public money by the — Municipality. ps ae 
| Native States— 


gadh: Protest against the alleged desecration of the Girndr hills. by 
the Nawabof— ...__.. Vee ae ee 
eae Porbunder: Protest against the presentation of an address to the late 
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SPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


SR Leck £U5 Sve PE Ag Reh iting. ae WT” ent side wt 3 A ; OF 
: (As tt stood om the Ist July 1909.) 
No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. - Name, caste and age of Editor. a 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ..., Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... ...| Charles Palmer, _ eae 
2 Bombay EastIndian .... Do. ... «| Do. a see] J Je de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... «| 900 
3 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona ‘on «+»| Daily ove -».| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 52 ... sed 600 
can Herald. 
a East and West... +} Bombay ... ..-| Monthly ... ...| Behrémji Merwdnji Malabdri, J. P. ; Parsi ;| 1,000 
| 55. 
| , 
5 'Elphinstonian aks ee: aes oe .--| Quarterly ... dips ieee sie 
6 Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. oe o| Weekly... ...| Kamaékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
| : drasi Brahman) ; 41. 
7 ‘Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. ase eve} -DO. se ...| Behramji Merwaénji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
| India and Champion. 55. 
8 Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. sve .».| Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 6Q,...| 1,000 
9 |KardchiChronicle  ...| Karéchi ... ...| Weekly... _—...| Chainr4i Bakasréi; Hindu (Amil); 82 ...| 500 
10 | Kéthidwdr Times... ...|Réjkot ... ...| Daily ....—«..| Jammadas Mahashankar Buch; Hindu) 200 
(Lohdna) ; 28. 
11 , Mahratta see .».| Poona oss oo| Weekly... ...| Krishnaji Prabhakar Khédilkar, B.A.;} 1,000 
| Hindu (Chitpéwan Br4hman) ; 36. | 
12 | Muslim Herald ... »so| Bombay ... e«.| Daily ac .«s| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| Muhammadan ; 35. 
13 | Oriental Review ... os ee 8 see eof Weekly —.. ...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; Parsi; 40 “ 700 
14 Phenix... ee | Kardchi... ---| Bi-weekly ... .»-| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... Sa 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ... ..., Daily ... —«..| KAwasji Temulji; Parsi; 52... =| = 400 
| and Military Gazette. : 
16 | Purity Servant ... .6| Bombay... »..| Monthly ... -e-| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpdvan Brah- 250 
man ; 32. 
17 , Railway Times... ia aa ads | Weekly... .--| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 
18 | St. Xavier’s College} Do. ca e-| Quarterly ... Ave cidaaoe os 
| Magazine. , 
19 | Sind Gazette wis vee] Karaéchi_... e+e| Daily ae --| Mrs. J. HE. Tate ; European; 44... ne 500 
20 ‘Sind Journal ... _...| Hyderabad | Weekly ... ...|Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu) 800 
! : (Amil) ; 42. 
Q1 Sind Times ...  ...| Karéchi ... _...| Bi-weekly ..._...| Khanchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil); 41...) 200 
22 " Students’ Brotherhood} Bombay ... ---| Quarterly ... sais ilies ti 
| Quarterly. 
23 Swart] ses -| London... ¢--| Fortnightly ---| Bepin Chandra Pal. me 
: Anauo-GusaRa‘TI. 
24 Akhbér-e-Souddgar .-| Bombay ... eee] Daily cee »..| Ardeshir Pestonjj Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...| 1,500 
25 | Apakshapat oes eo] Surat oe == ove] Weekly ... —.-| Bai Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 500 
didli; Parsi ; 30. 
96 | A’rya Prakésh ... .-|/ Bombay. ast Ee ca .»-| Maganlal Rajaram Vyas; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 
min); 41. 
27 | Broach Mitra... ooo} BEOACR —s ove »+| Do. one .»-| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 
tna Kshatriya) ; 25. | 
28 : Opronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad »«+| Do. ws «ss| Narotamdds Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu; 1,000 
pose (Mesri Bania); 35. 
29 | Deshi Mitra «. | Surat es ave! ~Do. = wuss vse] Maganldl KikAbhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 
nia) ; 37. o : 
80 Gujarati eee eec eee Bombay eae eee Do. eee ee6 Ichchhar4m Surajram Desai ; Hindu (Surti 8,500 


con 476—la 


Bania) ; 55. 


Latte 
“4 ee : ma 71) S 


a 


Sommer} Jamel; Pind 46 | oo 

: Semi Mangaldés Shah ; ‘Hindu (esr 2,800 | 
(so ‘Do. 1» go] Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 50 ...) 800 ‘6 
opal W ara Prisnji Céwasji Mehta ; Pérsi; 60... ...|_ 2,000 6 

a Be Se Dos ‘uu «s.| Jamshedji Framji; Piri: 440 ww | 200 | 
‘Times . sol Do. wee, ane] Bi-weekly ...| Jammnadas Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar); .| 600 6 
ber _ | | Bombay sa coo] Weekly... ...| Jehdéngir Sordbji Toleyérkhén ; Parsi; 34... 2,000 6 
. we’ wel[ Alfmediabed | Do, ae’ ...| Jagjivan L. ‘Trivedi; Hindu (Mewsd Bréh| 1,850 - 
ae a SBESy tie de ae oo} : | 6 
2 40 | Rast Goftar in A SMI a Do. .. e+ Byramji Furdonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ...| 1,200 6 

mae nj oes sae a oss. gest Dally ne ...| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vdtcha-Ghandhi;} 4,200 

@ , : Parsi ; 43. " 
: | 49 Shri Baydji'Vijay ‘a .s| Baroda... os-| Weekly ... ce — Amb4rdm Doctor; Hindu (Bania);} 4,200 T. 
48 | Suryi Prakish ...° ...| Surat... =... Do. —... ~~... | Umedram Nagindé4s ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 : 
eae Anoxo-Manra’rat : 
| 44) Dnydnodays  ......|Bombay ... ...| Weekly... —...| Rev. J. E. Abbott... se] 660 V 
yee | 45 | Dnyan Prakish ... »»»| POONS tes ee. ae. ...| (1) Natesh App4ji Dravid, M.A. ; Hindu 2,500 | ! 
= a (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. : 7 
| 46 | Dnydn Prakdsh ... ca: BS, sah ...| Weekly ... ses Do. do. vest 2700 | 


oe ‘ ©°@7 | tndu Prakésh ...—...| Bombay ... __ ...| Daily ..+  «se| Indu Prakésh Joint Stock Company, Limit-| 1,500 
Bato ) ed, Manager being Damodar Savldra4m | 


ae re ee ee 3 Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 48. | a 
48|Réshtramat ...  ...| Do.  ... «| Do. «| Shrinivas Bhicaji Sir Desai. 9,000 | 

a. 49 | Subodh Patrika ... soak: mas eck ...| Weekly... ..., Wasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 ) 8 
ee | wat Brahmin) ; 30. 9. 


: 50 | Sardesdi Vijaya ... »-.| SAwantvadi ves] WO ape ...; Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; (Goud 700 | 
i Rs Bréhman) ; 35. | : 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 3 , 
51 | Echo ieee. eee ORONO ncn cel Wetkdy—.:. > ss Se O, B. D'Gounn; Gomnese 3 40 =~... s.:| 1,000 9, 
ag >» "$2 | O Anglo-Lusiténo... —...!._ ‘Do. oer oe i de toantes Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ;} 1,000 | | 
a . ‘ ) 50. , 
| ame | Be ee oe ae a Roe wan ‘ais i 
Basa “ ' 
eee Bee! AnGLo-SInvt1. | 3 | ‘ 
¥ : 64.) Al-Haq ...  ... «| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly ... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamdédin ; 31; and! 1,500 
a) } Abdul Vahébkhin Ghulém Rasul; 37; 8 
° | } Muhammadans. | 7 
Sct 55 | Larkana Gazette... _...| Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. en eae Pyaethend Isardds Bijl4ni ; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 
Rye 4, | l 
: ioe 56 | Muséfir... sei ...| Karaéchi (Sind) ...| Do. ... «| Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82...) 1,800 : ot 
e 5 Tp Ee 57 | Sind Patrika ‘ie ...| Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. ma eee ey Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil); 23 ...| 850 a 9: 
je 58 | Sind Shewak or ...| Naushahro Feroze| Do. ue oe, ates Menghraj ; Hindu (Amil); 22 ... 500 : 
ee | (Hyderabad, Sind). | 
| 59 |Sindhi ... ~~... ...| Sukkur (Sind) 5 gad Des see see! Wirumal Begrdéj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35 ...| 1,000 o 
. *€0 | Gookhree ... ....__...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. © ose Jamatmal Lalchand; 87... ©... ...| . 400 P 
ay | _Axa1o-TELEGv. 9 
a ee eRe oe Denby ssf Weekly... — ee es (Madrasi Bréh-| 2,000 9 
ee | | | | man | 
: Mas 
1 wax Weekly. «..| Déhydbhdi Kasandés Shéh ; Hindu (Bania)| 600 ’ 
' . 9 
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.  Nammay caste and ageot-BAiton. 


ey R, Noronha ; Portuguese ; 35 cons. soet:. 1,900 


Gusara’rt. : : 
64 | Akhbér-e-Islm ... ...,| Bombay .... ...| Daily .... —«»:| Kazi Ismdil Kazi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
| dan (Memon) ; 45. 
65 | Amrit Mani on a ee ws ...| Monthly ... «»-| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 
66 | Baroda Gazette ... oe. | ee mol, WOOKIY eee iv savees ove 
67 | Bharat Jivan ...  ...| Bombay... ..| Monthly ... otis sevtus a 


68 | Bharat Vijaya ... eee] Barod& = ave. woof Weekly = ace ...| divanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Toldkia} About 


Brahman) ; 28. 500 
69 | Bombay Samachar .--| Bombay ... wee} Daily aoe eee} Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.:; 4,400 ; 
70 | Broach Samachar | Broach... soo] Weekly ose Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 52 ise 400 
71 | Buddhi Prakash ... ...| Ahmedabad | Monthly ... oes eevee “ee ¢é 
72 |Cutch-Kesari ...  ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... _...| Damji._ RAvji Shéh; Hindu (Visa Oswal| 1,500 
73 | Din Mani... “es | Broach... weak DO, er oe Nathalet Raneildae (Bania), : 200 


74 | Gujardt... vue ...|"Nadiad (Kaira) ...} Do. ve eee " Bania} Bapuji ; Eindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
, Bania) ; 23. 
75 | Hind Swardjya ...  ...| Bombay ...  ...| Do. ©  «w| Purshottum M. Pandit : (Hindv).: 1,000 


76 | Islam Gazette... .--| Amreli (Buroda-| Do. ‘ve «| Lbrdhim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 


State). Muhammadans:(Memons). . BS 
17 | Jain Vijaya ose | Bombay... wt oO we ...| Mohun!4l Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimali} 1,000 : 
| Bania) ; 27. ae 


78 | Kaira Times ve .-.| Nadiad (Kaira) ...) Do. o*e ...| Mathur,Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 300 


28. ) 
79 | Kaira Vartaman ... we.| Kaira dex or ie ‘au ...| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 Faw 
: 56. 
80 | Kaéthidwar and Mahij Sddra ee re eee 3 ies »..| Motilal Chhotaéla4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 


81 | Kathidwar Samachar _...| Ahmedabad stsh: Oe sae ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
(Brahman) ; 46. : 
82 | Khabardar us ...| Bombay... ak ‘ee ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
83 | Loka Mitra een? << ome ini .»-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Maénekji Barjorji -Minocheher-; 1,000 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
84 | Navsdri Patrika ... eco] N@VEAEL — ae ooo} Weekly... ..-| Harivallabhdés Pranvallabhdas Parekh; 500 
| Hindu (Bania) ; 34. | 
85 | Navsdri Prakash ... oe eee ass eof Do. see .-.| Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 


86 | Political Bhomiyo... ..-.| Anmedabad oe ee tere »-| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 950 


87 | Praja Mitrs ene ...| Karachi... -.-| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 


88 | Praja Pokar “ne .--| Surat ves o-| Weekly... e--| ELormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 _.... one 475 


89 | Rajasthan and Indian} Ahmedabad ‘ont . _es-| Hirdl4l Vardhamdén Shéh (Visa Shriméli| 1,500 
Advertiser. : Bania) ; 28. 


90 | Samalochak ios ...| Bombay ... eee| 1 ri- Monthly ...| Manilal ar Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 
| Brahmin) ; 
Oi Gent Gin... cc wt i | endl DAEy sco === eee Pirozshah indugir 2 Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi;} 1,600 
. 83. 
92 | Satya Vakta ees ae ve .--| Fortnightly .»-| Keshavl4l MHarivithald4és; Hindu (Das) 550 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 


Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu} 1,200 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34 


94 Surat Akhbar eee eee Baroda ece one Do. eee ees Phirozshéh Edalji Patel ; Parsi ; 52 eee 800 


93 | Shakti ‘ia aes ee} Surat sas -eo| Weekly... od 


95 | Swadesh Mitra .... eos} KATACDI oe. Oe ES 8 ane ...| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohdna}; 42. ... 800 “4 
96 |Vasant ... .. «(Ahmedabad —«...| Monthly... _—...| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A.,| 650 1 
LL.B.; Hindu. 
Hinpli, | | 
97.| Bhérat... sais ...| Bombay... eee] Weekly | Gauri shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400 
98 |Shri Dnydnsdgar Samé-/ Do. .. ...| Fortnightly — ...| Janakprasdd Laboor4m; Hindu (Kdnya-| 800 Oa. a 
“char. ‘kubja Bréhman); 31. es ae 
99 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé} Do, vu] Weakly vue we Shir Biharilal ; Hindu (Bajpai Brdbnin) 6,200 . ee 
char. } ey b. | - i oe : 
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“Madhukar hes! ae 
Mahérdshtris Vritt _ 
Moda Vets 


Mumbai Vaibhav ; 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu ou 


Nasik Vritt — coe 
Nydya Sindhu ... 
Paisa Patti... 
Pandhari Mitr& ... 


Prabhat... ins 
Prabodh Chandrika 


Pragati... 060 
Prakash ... 00 
Pudhari ... os 
Réshtramukh ese 
Samalochak ose 
Satyi Shodhak ... 
Shivaji Vijaya ... 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Sayaji Vijay 


Shri Shéhu. ie 
Shubh Suchak eae 
Sudhakar ... ive 
Sudharak ... oe 


Sumant ... nae 
Vande Mataram ... 
wee aa ae 


Vijayee Mahratta... 
Vinod ss sep 


Vrittasar... ‘ae 
Wein i. tke 


Warkari eee | eee 


SANSKRIT. 


Sunrit Vadini sa... 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Shri Saraswati Mandir 


meee Oa 
Wai (Satdra) ... 


| Bombay ... iv 


Poona oe oe 
Nasik eee sve 
Ahmednagar ee 
Bombay ... bee 
Pandharpur (Sholé- 
pur). 
‘Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 
Jalgaon (East Khan- 
desh). 
Kolhapur ... ivi 
Satéra tia ee 
Baroda... vis 
Mahad (Koldba) ... 
Hubli (Dharwar) ... 
Ratnagiri ... rae 
Sholapur ... ... 
Do. ave ae 


Bombay ... wae 


Do. ose. ees 
Satara... on 
Do. ose noi 
Pen (Kolaba) a 
Poona an “is 


Karad (Satdra) ... 


Poona sak saa 


Karwar (Kanara) ... 


Kolhapur ... ea 
Belgaum sie son 


Bombay ... on 


Wii (Satéra) —... 


Poona ; eee @O.s 


Pandharpur (Shold- 
pur). 


| Bombay ei Tes 


Do. 


Thrice a month 


Monthly 
Weekly 
Do. 


Monthly 

Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. | 


Do. 


Thrice a month 


Weekly 


Fortnightly _ 


Monthly 


Weekly 
Do. 


Fortnightly 


| Weekly ... 


eee 


. i 


oe Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 

. 24, | | 7 

Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 29. 


Keshav Purushottam Mehendale . (Hindu 
Chitpdwan Brdhman) ; 39. . 


Do. do. ps 


Lakshuman Ramchandra  Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 24, 


Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 


Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 


Govind Sakharam Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 44. 


Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, BB. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman) ; 44. 


Bhau Babaji Lathe; 
Jain); age 45, 

Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 

Vasudev Purshottam Sdéthe; Hindu (Dak- 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 

Balkrishna Raéoji Palwankar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 

Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 

Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brdéhman) ; 27. 

Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 

Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 


Hindu (Puncham 


Hindu 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 

Mahadev Keshav Kale; 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 

Vaman Hari Dhavyle; 
Brdhman) ; 28. 

Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale ; 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). 

Nardyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Bréhman) ; 50. 

Vishwanath Govind Sant, 


Hindu (Chitpa- 
Hindu (Karhdda 
Hindu 


Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhdpure ; Hindu (Sawasta) 4; Brah- 
man ; 35. 

Hari Raghundth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Dattaétraya Ramchandra Kulkarni 


(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... see 

(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Sa4raswat Brahman). 

Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pdwan Brahman) ; 49. 

Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye ; 


Hindu (Chitpdwan 
_ Bréhman) ; 35. 


Appa Sharma Rashivadekar. 


1,500 


1,500 


About 
150 


400 
200 


400 
400 


” 


BO Det Me 
SB yy ee 25, ef SE ters . 


...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...) 500 
| Khénchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40.| 750 
s+ see} Chel4rdm Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550: 

4 


ba w».| Weekly «. ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh! 1,200 
| - Dehlévi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


ae 177 | Guru Ghantél Punch ...|. Do. sce weet, DO. oe sess SYed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 500. 
eS ee | Muhammadan ; 50. 


: 178 | Habib-ul-Akhbér... ...| Do. ...  ... Do. «ss ~—«ss| Munshi Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig;} 1,000 
of Canpore ; 40. 

ae _ 479 | Kashful Akhbér ... —... Do. wea oa De vine a piaet 

oe 180 | Mufid-e-Rozgér ...  ...)_ Do. er Get vs evel Hazi Mahmood Hussain. eee 


181 | Liberal ... .. | Do. ccc evel Dow = eu-~Sss| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi| 500 
Amir Ali ; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


: 182 Shamsher-i-Hind ia sod 0. mS al sie ..»| Dawood Ali; Muhammadan; 86 ... ina ove 


|. 488 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér | Do. ase? eos{ Daily ae~—sws| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Sees f : Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 800 


es 184 | Urdu Daily et eed DMs age: if dash, DO. ee a oa Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja;} 1,000 


ae GusgaRa TI AND Hinpt. 


ote 185 | Jain we Bee age Bombay ces .| Weekly ...  ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari ; Hindu 2,600 
a (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


186 | Jain Mitra ens fees fae 8 ite ...| Monthly ... .../ Sital Prasad Jain... — Sie s.| 1,000 
Mana'THI AND Ka’NARESE . ! 


187 { Chandrika ... vee = ove BAGalkot (Bijdpur) .| Weekly _... ...( Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
, : Brahman) ; 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are. 
printed in italics. _ / 


| B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the: 
~ above list-is printed in brackets after the name. 


- : 0. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that'!adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


, : the accent is left out, and the short a (F = «in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has. 


: if | been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation ofa word, as. 
Caer s in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


a D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished’ by the- 
e proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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No. | Name and Publication, | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Bditor. —— | 


ee 
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' pee 
a Pi ented 


MARATHI. 


ee en a 


48a) Rashtramat so | Bombay ... .o| Weekly ... eee} SHYINIVAaS Bhikaji Sardesai; Hindu (Chit-| 2,500 
pawan Brahman) ; 49, 


The Editor of No. 5 is Prof. P. B. Vacecha ; Parsi ; 42. 


ee 


PAPEL 5 sale COBB BE ASF 


The Editor of No. 18 is Rev. Seither, 8. J., German ; 45. { 
The Editor of No. 22 is Prof. P. A. Wadia ; Parsi ; 85 ; 400, i! 
The Publisher of No. 23 is Ganesh Balvant Modak ; 44 ; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdhman) ; 42 ; 1,000. ‘h 


an gree 


> 
> 
pe ie et sittraiineminmintiinenaite 
ee SN A OE OO 


idiconee eal 


The Editors of No, 44 are Rev. J. EH. Abbott ; Rev. R. 8. Hume; Rev. Tukdrdm ; (Christians) ; 48, 28 and 55 respectively. 
The Editor of No. 53 is F. P. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 25 ; 1,000. 

No, 65 has become quarterly. 

The Editor of No. 66 is Javerbhai Dadabhdi Patel ; Hindu (Patidar) ; 39 ; circulation 1,000, 

The Editor of No. 67 is Daydbhdéi Ramchandra Mehta ; Hindu (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36 ; 800, ! : 
The Editor of No, 71 is Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta ; Hindu (Dasa Shrimali Bania) ; 34'; circulation 1,250. 

No. 75 has now ceased to be published. 

No. 91 occasionally publishes English articles. 

The Editor of No. 165 is Hindu (Saraswat Brahmin) ; 21; 150, 

The Editor of No. 178 is Amjadbeg ; Muhammadan (Moghal) : 40. 

The Editor of No. 179 is Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Nézim ; Muhammadan (Shia) ; 24. 

The Editor of No. 180 is Mahomed Husein Héssomya ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. 
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Ppa 


Pau ities and the Public Administration: 


qe “Do the. Roférins’ fulfil ie. test aid down. Ho the “Master of 
_Elibank namely that.‘ to make the Reforms effective, 
Comments on. the Senter it was .necessary to give them ungrudgingly '? 
ol i Ehbank’s |. Indian That is the question of which the right a answer is 
cere speech in Parlie- not yet offered by either. master or pupil, either 
Indu Prakdsh (47), 10th Lord Morley or Lord~Minto and the Master of 
Aug, Eng. cols. Elibank. No doubt the Moderates did accept the 
Reforms with grateful appreciation last December 
when they were first specially enunciated. But the authors of the Reforms 
could not possibly be so thick-headed ‘as to have failed to observe that the 
most moderate of the Moderates have accepted them with gratitude merely as 
the first instalment, merely as marking the inauguration of a new policy of 
liberal concessions coming from time to time in a continuous spring of 
increasing volume. That is one imperative condition Government must 
fulfil if the ranks of the discontented are not to be augmented by recruits from 
the hitherto quiescent and contented bulk of the population and their leaders 
of the constitutional school. All talk, therefore, which would treat the 
higher aspirations of Indians, as demanding the. moon, all cant about the 
Kast being the East and the West having a monopoly for representative 
institutions—all such despair-begetting talk must be scrupulously aban- 
doned at least by responsible Liberal leaders.......... We cannot but deplore 
for this reason the tone of the Master of Elibank as though the Reforms 
were something like a leap—a dangerous leap in the dark. ‘Time alone 
would show,’ the Under Secretary for India said; ‘ whether they (the Reforms), 
were -the right sort and had satisfied the legitimate aspirations of the 
Indians while maintaining the British supremacy unimpaired’! Gracious 
God! That smells like the -words of a miser who gives a penny to his 
growing son and doubts if his act was not wrong and if it would not land 
him into bankruptcy!.......... It also behoves the responsible Liberal leaders 
to read more correctly the economic situation than the Master of Elibank 
would seem yet to have done. We agree with him that the drain theory 
re the Home Charges is fundamentally defective, since it ignores that half 
the charges are interest on money borrowed by India on terms advantageous 
to her. But what of the other half of the Home Charges ?......... If the 
drain theory is extremism, the theory of prosperous India is no less. 
We are really sick of refuting the specious pleas the Ministers put forth 
in defence of the deportations. Sane men require something more than 
the mere assertions of Ministers that the deportees were really dangerous 
criminals and that but for the deportations Government would have come 
down like a pack of cards. Théy erred grievously in regard to Lala 
Lajpatrai and who can accept their word now ?.......... Piteously ¢ffete must 
indeed be the rulers who regard that imprisonment without trial is the 
only means by which Government can. be carried on in a country, disarmed 
like India, and inhabited by people, the bulk of whom are admitted to 
be loyal and contented.” 


"2, “Lord Kitchener, even more than his predecessors, has been extolled 
(30), 15th in England and India for his scheme of military re- 

' organisationin India. The Indian tax-payer has been 
bearing continuously increasing burdens on account 
of military expenditure of some kind or other.......... We feel certain that 
Lord Kitehener’s successors will find it necessary either to modify his scheme 
or make further demands upon the State Exchequer. They too will come in 
for their share of panegyric at the hands of Lord Morley’s successors or those 
of the present Under Secretary of State. Glowing praises cost nothing to the 
British tax-payer. The theory of political and economic drain cannot be so 
easily disposed of to the satisfaction of the Indian people in the way some 
critics like to do. Its unqualified acceptance or its wholesale repudiation is a 
mistake and probably the truth lies somewhere between these two extreme 
positions..,........ The Under Secretary’s vindication of the policy of deporta- 
tion will not convince to the contrary those. who feel satisfied on the strength 


Guyardte 
Aug., Eng. cols. . 


sortees that at least some of them should 
absence of a fuller statement of facts and 
) ry that A, B and C, whom their 
0 be deported, because ‘ordinary law 
iled to: 1 country.’ Certain important links are ob- 
this chain of reasoning, and whatever the official vindica- 
“House of Commons or outside, the fact stands that there 


“The Master of Elibank has yet to learn the very alphabets of Indian 
problems.......... Of course, this raw recruit has 
Kaiser-e-Hind (35), Only to learn his big brief as prepared by those 
15th Aug., Eng. cols. astute Jesuitical sophists, the permanent officials 
of the India Office, who know from experience of 
years how to make the worse appear the better reason, how fo gloss over 
Hi financial fallacies long exploded, and, in short, how to make black look white. 
a): It never can be any good training, this kind of perfunctory study of the 
| annual brief......... Is it surprising that the performance of the present Under 
Secretary of State was so jejune and utterly worthless—speaking financially— 
notwithstanding that Reuter has given two columns by way of telegraphic 
summary, in all probability prepared by the actual writer of the budget brief 
at the India Office ?......... The Indian budget, whether at Calcutta or 
‘Westminster, is a huge imposition. It is a mockery and a snare. The 
ignorant and apologetic official organs hang their optimistic but utterly 
vacuous nonsense thereon. The budget is talked out for the day and is 
forgotten. This is the way the finances of a great empire, without which 
England would sink into the same insignificance as Belgium and Holland, 

are dealt with.” 


4. It is deplorable that the speech delivered by the Master of 

Elibank in introducing the Indian Budget in 

3 Bombay Samdchdr (69), Parliament should not be free from those very 
| | a Ang hegre onae blemishes he detects in the deliverances of the friends 
oh Aly (41), Oth Pig of India in Parliament. It seems probable that his 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (24), OWn utterances may have excited the latter into 
Oth Aug. | making violent speeches. He has behaved towards 
these members of Parliament as if they were his 

enemies, and in so doing he has, like Lord Curzon, become oblivious of the 
fact that the members of the House are his equals and colleagues in every 
respect. The masses in India look up to Parliament as the redresser of. all 
their grievances and consequently they: would naturally resent the unjust 
treatment meted out to their spokesmen by the paid official of the State. Ag 
regards the Under-Secretary’s comments on the question of the drain of Indian 
wealth, so much has of late been said in England as well as in India about the 
matter that the statement that the drain has worked as a hindrance to the 
industrial regeneration of the country has well-nigh become irrefutable and can 
hardly be disproved by anything that the Master says. The tone of the Under- 
Secretary's remarks in respect of the Bengal deportees is also objectionable, 
and we regret that no compromise has yet been found out so as to conciliate 
popular opinion in this and other numerous matters. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
writes appreciatively about the statement made by the Under-Secretary with 
regard to the political situation in the country, but views with some appre- 
hension the action taken under the Regulation of 1818. The Sdnj Vartaman 
and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also criticise the Master of Elibank’s speech 


_ 98 a disappointing pronouncement} 
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8. saitia Master of Elibank could. not deny the tact of the drain of 
: te -..,., 4:,- India’s wealth. All that he could say was that 

Réshtramat (48), ‘8th some reasons might be adduced explaining away the 
Aug. oi tn faot. . Return for loans and other services, and 
Military. expenditure on white soldiers are sham 
- reasons from the point of view of India’s. good. Can we say that 
expenditure on Railways is.for the good of India when they are used for the 
export of raw goods, for the distribution of. finished foreign products 
and for the easy transport of soldiers? Are not fat pensions 
beyond the means of Indians subsisting on £1 a year? Can India 
bear the expenses of the Secretary of State for India in England? There is 
no necessity of maintaining so many white soldiers in India. Even granting 
that the administration of India is a good one, it is too expensive for penniless 
India. Therefore, the annual drain is not only a drain of India’s wealth but 


the sucking of her blood.. The Master of Elibank’s remarks on repression in 


India may be taken advantage of by Indian officials. When there is a 
struggle between the bureaucracy and men fighting for power, there is 
danger of the misuse of official discretion. It is unstatesmanlike to speak in 
such a way as to leave a convenient margin for bureaucratic actions. The 
Under-Secretary of State for India has gone still further. He has announced 
that it is the deliberate intention of Britain to remove the agitators from the 
field of their activities whenever and so long as the Government of India 
think it necessary. It seems that the Partition of Bengal and the Bengal 
deportations are always on the brain of Lord Morley. “If the deportations 
were in the least justifiable, the Master of Elibank would not have had to 
dispose of the matter off-hand by arguing that the British position in 
India was endangered. No true-born Indian or sane Englishman can con- 
gratulate the Master of Klibank on his speech justifying the repressive policy 
of Government and promising to continue it. 


6. The Master of Elibank said that if through terrorism or dislike of 
. Government, the people would not assist the autho- 
Kesari (180), 10th Aug. rities, they must find other methods or abandon the 
task of Government. He also defended the tyrannical 
regulation of 1818, as necessitated by the attitude of the people. The 
handful of anarchists are certainly not powerful enough to force the people to 
disavow the party standing up for peace and order. Government have made 
themselves unpopular by their own actions. The discontent in the nation 
cannot be removed by deportations. It is the misfortune of the British 
Empire that its politicians cannot unravel even ordinary political problems. 
The Master of Elibank also said that they would go on governing India “ by 
the best in us for the best in her.” The principle laid down indicates the 
future policy of Government. It limits itself only to good government. But 
good government can never replace self-government. Again, it is rather 
humiliating to the Liberals not to sanction the introduction of free primary 
education in India, though it is damanded by the Hindus andthe Muhamma- 
dans alike. 


7. “The speech of the Master of Elibank in the Ress of ‘Commons 

; 1c) Teh introducing the Indian Budget is on the whole a 

A Sind Gazette (19), statesmanlike piece of work and is valuable as it is a 
2 very clear statement of Government policy with regard 
to India. It shows that the Government is resolved to carry on the policy 
enunciated from time to time by Lord Morley of granting enlarged political 
rights and at the same time to sternly répress anarchy and _ sedition, 
undeterred either by the propaganda of the Extremists, the outrages of 
fanatics or the pressure of a few irresponsible members of the House of 
Commons........... The efforts which are being made by Lord Morley for the 
benefit of Indian students in Kngland should convince Indians, however 
hostile, that the British Government is anxious to do the best for the welfare 
of Indians seeking hospitality at home, and they will doubtless appreciate the 
generosity which continues such efforts in spite of the fact that the first fruit 
of endeavouring to show sympathy to Indians was the assassination of the 
man who was giving practical form to that sympathy. The question of 
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Polak, the delegate to India from Transvaal. Indians, 
" Heparks a distinct step gained by the Indians in 
South Africa ,after a noble fight extending over 


the “to ‘Whlogeté the several years. Their undaunted courage, tenacity 
“Asiatic Law of 1907. . of purpose, readiness to submit to any hardships 


Bombay Samachar (69), and vicissitudes of fortune have at last produced 


18th Aug. ; Akhbdr-e-Sou- the desired effect on the Transvaal authorities 
a (24), 18th Aug. 


and sécured to our countrymen a prize they so 
. richly deserve. It appears from the telegram 
referred to above that the Transvaal Indian deputation has at last suc- 
ceeded, through the intervention of British Ministers, in inducing the 
Transvaal Premier now in England to agree to the abrogation of the Asiatic 
Law of 1907. We heartily congratulate our fellow Indians in the Transvaal 
on the creditable success they have achieved after years of stress and strife, 
and hope that their efforts will. meet with similar success in respect of the 
issue that has just been raised. Though consenting to repeal the Asiatic 
Law the Transvaal Government are desirous of inserting a clause in the 
Immigration Law limiting the number of Asiatic immigrants to be admitted 


into the Transvaal every year. Such a clause will be a blot on the British 


statute-book inasmuch as it.is based on racial distinctions. It being, however, 
impossible to bring. round the Transvaal Government on this point also, 
Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues in the deputation have, it seems, yielded so 
far as to allow a clause to be inserted in the Tmmigraigon Law empowering 

xing the number of 
immigrants of any nationality. Such a demand while maintaining the 
self-respect of the Indians will strengthen the hands of the Transvaal exe- 
cutive and we, therefore, hope the latter will display their high sense of 
justice by conceding it. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes in @ similar strain 
and appeals to the Bombay public to support the Transvaal deputation by 
holding a public meeting at an early date. | 


9. It is clear from the telegram received by Mr. Polak from Mr. Gandhi 
that the deputation sent to England by the Transvaal 

Rdshtramat (48), 14th Indians has achieved considerable success. These 
Aug. countrymen of ours have been resolutely carrying on 
the policy of passive resistance for the last eighteen 

months, and the Transvaal authorities have at last been apparently com- 
pelled to give in and to settle the Indian question by. means of a compromise. 
The white population of the Transvaal numbers close upon three lakhs, while 
the Indians there are barely thirteen thousand. Butthis handful of Indians 
has taught a lesson to the people of India as to what can be achieved 
by defying incarceration and by resort to passive resistance against a strong 
Government like that of the Transvaal which has at last been obliged to bow 


_ before the determined attitude of the Indians. 


10. “Mr. Polak, a European gentleman, has come out to India as 

a delegate on behalf of our countrymen in the 

dinkial: tn. the country Transvaal witha view to further educating Indian 
to hold public meetings public opinion with regardto their grievances.......... 


to give expression to Mr. Polak’s visit to this country is quite opportune, for 
‘Indian opinion on the this is just the time to give expression once more to 


ig of the Indiansin Indian public opinion which cannot but be unani- 
+ Transvaal. mous.......... A Bill formulating the constitution 
ang, ng: ol (39), &th forthe unification of the various self-governing 
aniainiine colonies in South Africa is before the Parlia- 
ment. It need scarcely be said thatif that Bill 
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is passed, the lot of our countrymen, bad as it is, will be rendered still 
worse, We think it is absolutely necessary to bring pressure upon the Indian 


Government for righting the wrong, which can only be done by the expression — 


of public' opinion in this country........... It is time, therefore, that public 
meetings be held once more in every town throughout the country as soon as 
possible for this purpose, so that we may strengthen the hands of our friends 
in the British Parliament as well as others outside it, who ara disinterestedly 
fighting on our behalf merely for the sake of the righteousness of the cause.” 


"11. “Mr. H. 5S. L. Polak, the young editor of the Indian Opinion of 
; Natal, is on a tour in India, and is now in Bombay 
ite ne whe oe on a mission that must appeal to every Indian 
/ Mee citizen and patriot. He has come to enlist our 
sympathy in a cause which claims our unmixed support and hearty co-opera- 
tion. His visit to this country is happily timed, for the present is a crucial 
moment for the handful of Indians who are engaged in: a tooth-and-nail 
struggle for the maintenance of their rights.......... Their campaign of 
passive resistance is the most vigorously organised movement of its kind 
that we have heard of or witnessed within recent years. It has called forth 
brilliant examples of self-sacrifice and self-devotion.......... And how have 
. we in India helped their cause and shown our sympathy? Not even by a 
use of the tongue, though forsooth we are credited to be the most loquacious 
people in the world! A stray resolution at Christmas time in the Congress, 
a random meeting here and there once in a year—and our duty is done....... 
A movement is on foot to hold a public meeting, shortly, of Bombay citizens, 
and we hope Mr. Polak’s advice would be availed of as to the best way of 
treating the problem. It has been often suggested that the Government of 
India should adopt retaliatory measures to bring the recalcitrant Transvaal 
Government to its senses. The object can best be secured by regulations to 
stem effectively the flow of Indian labourers into the Colony, which is 
essentially an agricultural country, and where there prevails a dearth of 
workmen to operate in the farms and mines. Prohibitive import duty on 
Transvaal coal is another means of chastising its obdurate Government, and 
we think these two points should be persistently pressed on the Government of 
India in the shape of resolutions whenever protest meetings are called.” 


12. ‘“ Mr. Polak’s visit to Bombay has aroused fresh enthusiasm in’ the 
people for the cause he preaches; and it might well 
Sami-Sdnj (91), 11th be hoped that, while everything will be done by our 
Aug., Eng. cols. | political and communal leaders to ensure their hear- 
tiest co-operation and assistance to him, opportunity 
will be also taken in all the capital towns and cities of the Indian Empire to 
show that the hearts of the people, as a whole, go out to their fellow-country- 
men in the Colonies.......... This is an occasion when the Princes and 
Nobles of India might well put themselves at the head of the people and tell 
the Whites and the Imperial statesmen plainly what they all feel, 
that their interest in the fortunes of the British Empire has almost reached 
the vanishing point in consequence of the treatment meted out to the Indians 
‘in the Colonies.” | 
13. “ Day after day, week after week, we hear of queer doings in the 
Gujardti Panch . (32) Transvaal and tales of the zoolum of the Colonial 
ok 1. g, Eng. cols. | xecutive, each exceeding the other in grossness, 
: . are Brought to us, which can hardly restrain us from 


accusing the Imperial Government of undue favouritism and culpable weak- 


ness.......... The recent news, that has come to us of Indians dying in the 
Transvaal jails and that too for want of proper care and suitable material 
being furnished them, tops all the rest. We are waiting anxiously to see 
what effect the South African deputation has on the British public and in 
case of its failure, which result we fear is most likely to take place, it shall 
become India’s duty to take up all the means of carrying on agitation in a 
constitutional manner, cost what it may, in order to persuade the British 
Government in India to undertake a policy of retaliation which cannot fail to 
bring those people to terms within a short time for the sake of their own 
interests.’ | : 
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glan  eoviastat Gazette of 
+ eodtaitis ihe names of the members. 
eine ‘We Dhge! of course, unable to pronounce with any 
om “ measa 6 of confidence on the suitability or otherwise 
thAug. OF the Committee with reference to the conditions 
co ne ‘prevailing in the United Provinces, but‘ we. dan say 
$ & Comr ited ‘similarly constituted will be utterly inefficient for. the, work 
has to. do inthis Presidency.’ The official and honorific slement is dis- 
ortionately stfong in the composition of the Committee. The members 
mber 40, including the Secretary, being made up’ of 15 Europeans, 13 
‘Findus, 11 Muhammadans and one Parsi, the last-named being the Secretary. 
'No less than 25 members are officials, which is rather a high proportion, 
‘in View of the Master of Elibank’s statement in the House of Commons that 
_ Lord Morley’s idea was not to give the movement the character of official 
supervision, The Bombay Committee has not yet been announced, but we 
trust it will follow quite different lines. The Committee, to begin with, 
should be small, not more than twenty-five or thirty for the whole Presidency. 
There will probably be twenty young men every year going to England for 
their studies, and it would be ridiculous to have a large Committee to discuss 
‘their affairs. The Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces does not 
expect that the Committee will have to be called together except at stated 
intervals or when business of a serious nature has to be placed before it, and 
His Honour suggests that a small Executive Committee should be elected 
; ‘to conduct the ordinary work. The idea of a Committee within a Committee 
is ‘highly inconvenient.. Much of the current work should be left to the 
Secretary and the Chairman, and the Committee ought to be small 
enough to be called whenever anything important has to be done. We trust ~ 
also that the official element in the Bombay Committee will be kept within 
the lowest limits, and that the greatest care will be taken in selecting the 
Secretary.” 


15. The London correspondent of the Wdl writes :—After the farce of 


an enquiry into the antecedents and connections 


Bae Savarkar and the of Deshbhakta Savarkar, the Benchers of Grey’s Inn 

ee enchers of Grey’s Inn. h Riahted i Alan 6 Siete hed ti to th 
»  " Kdl (126), 13th Aug. ave decided to delay for some time his Call to the 

| Bar. But Mr. Savarkar of his own accord is going 

to resign his membership of the Inn and thus bid adieu to the legal profession. 

Babu Arabindo and Surendranath Bannerji for some reason or other had 

to sever their connection with Government service, and so they have been 

‘able to serve their mother-land. <A greater responsibility devolves upon 

“Mr. Savarkar since he commences his life with service to his country, and 

we have every hope that his self-sacrificing spirit will be of great use 


to the nation. 
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16. “Impatience of criticism is an-evil that has grown on the Indian 

| Civilian and it has made him not only exceptionally 
Alleged _high-handed- irritable but extremely persistent in his haughty 
ness of the Indian CGivi- arrogance. When he came to India several years 


he 
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lian. 0 he used to be a well-behaved young man with no 
| Rdshtramat (48), 18th prejudices against the country where he came to 
Aug., Eng. cols. administer law and collect revenue. His used to be 


Sa ESS 
eee ipa 


a sympathetic mind and he condescended to look 

upon ‘Indians as his fellow-beings as having the same feelings and the same kind 
of wants as himself. But as his grip grew firmer and he became secure of his 
position he began to develop into an autocrat...... He now refuses to consult 
thé wishes of the people he is called upon to rule, manages everything in a high- 
handed Manner, and often refuses the co- operation of the people even 
when it is offered.......... The insolent manners of the new Civilians are the 
subject of common talk even among their older brethren. But bad manners 
ees om not the worst part of the evil. The complaint is .that the Civilian 
way is, ‘not: an independent individual that he once was. In old days he used tg 
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@xercise his unfettered judgment and half in pride and half .in ‘Selians to 
the superior instincts of man he used to realise the responsibility of his 
‘position from a very high point of view. But these days seem now to be over. - 
It appears as if the whole Civil Service has become a clique whose business is 
‘60 suppress the aspirations of the poor helpless Indian on the one hand and to 
try and force the hands of Government whenever they try to see things for 
themselves and put down the official high-handedness. No wonder then if 
the official fails to command that respect which was his when he used to 
administer impartial justice.” 


17. A story goes to the effect that a shepherd having found a lion’s 
| cub, tried to bea it up amongst his pack of dogs 
Measures adopted by and it did for a time consider itself as one of them, 
Government to wean byt when it fell in with a full bred free lion, it knew 
oe 4 gad from politics itself and abandoned its canine companions to show 
Radshtramat (48), 14th ts real powers. We were reminded of this story by 
Aug. - Yeading of the efforts that were made by the 
educational authorities of Bengal to prevent school- 
boys from joining the Boycott celebrations there. Our poverty has bereft 
us of our self-respect to such an extent that even highly educated people 
amongst us have been found ready to do things which even slaves have never 
done before. Colleges and schools in Bengal were caused to be guarded by 
these slavish servants of Government on that day, and students not allowed 
to join the celebrations. All this is evidently intended to prevent the new 
awakening from infecting the student class, under the misapprehension that 
if our youths imbibe the new spirit and achieve deeds of heroism, British 
rule will come to anend in the country: The bureaucrats might gain their self- 
interest by these attempts for making effeminate the minds of our rising 
generation, but they must bear in mind that these efforts of theirs must prove 
futile in the end. For, itis the influences of a former birth and not the 
present circumstances, that are making our youths’ minds so receptive of 
new ideas. Aspirations for independence are as it were born with them, and 
the events of the last few years have only served to enkindle the spark that 
was lying dormant in their minds. From this point of view all the attempts 
of our bureaucracts for influencing the minds of our students are bound to 
fail. Young India has attained a firm consciousness of its leonine character 
and signs are to be seen of its preparing itself to achieve the noble task of 
bringing about the welfare ofthe world, and it is the duty of British statesmen 
to utilise this new awakening for the advancement of the Empire. 


18. We have been repeating time and again that the increasing 
Attitude of the officials ®Ntagonism of the public to the authorities is to 
alleged to be responsible be traced to the ungenerous attitude of the latter 
for the prevailing unrest in the matter of granting rights to the people. The 
in India. © responsibility for this antagonism rests with the 
Gujarati (30), 8th Aug. | authorities and the authorities alone. Whatsoever 
may be the number of resolutions issued by Parliament, the Secretary of 
State and the India Government, they cannot benefit the country in the least 
until enforced by the authorities. Thus the eracious Proclamation of the 
late Queen Victoria was a dead letter for many a year. And so was an 
Act of Parliament of 1861 ordering the Provincial Governments to submit 
their budgets to their Councils. The chances of the increase or decrease 
of the prevailing discontent depend upon the attitude of the authorities 
towards the reforms. 


19. English statesmen, officials and journalists, view all our agitations 
with suspicion because they do not judge our 

Rashtramat (48), 10th activities with an open-mind. The mere mention of 
Aug.  swardjya as the ideal of Nationalists has filled their 
} minds with suspicion and fear. ‘“‘ What do these 
Indians mean? Do they want to rebel just at present? Or will they 
massacre us all some night by establishing secret societies? Or will they 
begin a regular campaign of bullets and bombs?” Many Anglo-Indians must 
have felt some such fear in their heart of hearts. Some of: them show 
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gs that they have: felt it. We 
Guielt sedition in it, ‘We established National Schools on national lines, but 
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the officials ‘sniffed sedition therein ‘also. Every one becomes suspicious 
yhen we boycott foréign goods or litigation, as if the British administration 
bé stopped by the mére mention of “ boycott.” Lord Curzon needlessly 
ned Bengal, trampling under foot public opinion. Indians were 
d of many such disgraces heaped on their head by this new event. 
van the boycott movement in order to make the rulers aware of 
‘injustice they were suffering from. It means no rebellion against 
_. British supremacy, no treachery. Instead of making out sedition in 
“jnnocent movements the rulers should have found out the cause of the 
lispleasure of the people and tried to remove it by a conciliatory policy. But 
‘instead of winning over the people, they began to repress them needlessly. 
Those who sow the plant of poison cannot expect to reap the fruits of nectar. 
‘The only result of the measures.of Government to put down swadeshi and 
boycott was to produce a corresponding tenacity amongst the people to stick 
to the movement through thick and thin. British statesmen and the 
Anglo-Indians are bent upon treading a thorny path along with the subjects. 
To quote a recent instance, the prohibition of the boycott meeting in Bombay 
by the Police Commissioner was quite uncalled-for as the proposed meeting 
“would surely have provoked no disturbances whatsoever. The Master of 
- Elibank’s budget speech does not portend an early suspension of such a 
repressive policy. 


20. Even the most wickéd action is capable of some sort of defence. 
Even Madanlal Dhingra has alleged the noble senti- 

An examination of the ment of patriotism as the motive of the cruel 

| Lon te mg for repres- murders which he has committed. Nothing can be 
pao more natural, therefore, than that our rulers should 
Rishtramat (48), loth cite their own reasons for the campaign of repression 
which they have been carrying on in this country. 
They allege that it is the persistent refusal of the people to co-operate in a 
cordial manner with the officers of Government that has compelled the 
authorities to resort to harsh measures. Not only Sir EK. Baker but the 
Under-Secretary of State for India, too, nas voiced such sentiments. We, 
however, think that all this reasoning is based on false hypotheses. What is 
meant by want of co-operation ? Have the people refused to pay the taxes 
or done anything else? That, of course, is not the case. On the contrary, 
our people are prepared to obey every behest of Government unmindful of 
the insults heaped upon them. If, in spite of all this, Government still accuse 
us of not co-operating with them we are at aloss to understand what they 
really want. The people are, we admit, unwilling to co-operate with Govern- 
ment in their unjust measures, but we think that they ought to be thanked for 
that instead of being blamed. The complaint about ‘ no co-operation’ would 
come with greater justice from the people, for havethey not been complaining 
for a long time past of the want of confidence on the part of the officials and 
their haughty treatment of Indians?’ The argument brought forward to 
justify the repressive measures must, therefore, be considered disingenuous and 


wrong. ‘ 


21. The question is often asked as to whether the advocates of swardjya 

| want the system of Government at present prevalent 

The Native States in the Native States. But this question is based on a 
inimical to the spread of wrong hypothesis. No advocates of swardjya would 
| eure amongst the jike to see the autocratic powers exercised by the 
ree British Administration transferred to the hands of 

A pea -, our Native Princes. On the contrary, they are 
ee. convinced that our Chiefs would more obstruct than 
help in the realisation of the ideal of swardjya, and this conviction of theirs 
is finding confirmation in the events that are at present taking place in 
several Native States. The Anglo-Indian officials in charge of the education 
of Native Princes take care to seé that their minds do not get infected 
with modern ideas, and the consequence is that when their States are 


Aug. 
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placed in their charge they become mere puppets in the hands of Political 
Agents. They fail to. understand the revolution of ideas taking place 
around them and try to. suppress if to save themselves. -This is specially 
‘the case with those Chiefs who are guilty of harassing their subjects. For, 
they are obliged to undertake extraordinary measures for the suppression 
of the new ideas with a view to mollifying the supervising Political Agents. 


This is the secret of the prohibition of the Shivaji and the Ganpati festivals. 


in some Native States. Recent events in the Kolhdpur, Kurundwad and 
Gwalior States also make it clear that these States, in their present 
circumstances, would be inimical to the growth of new ideas amongst the 
people. The present state of things cannot be remedied until our Native 
Chiefs are better educated and learn to see with their own eyes. Théy 
must bear in mind that if they have to taste any time the bitter fruit of their 


trying to please Anglo-Indian officers, the latter would never care to. 


intervene on their behalf. 


22. It seems that those who by their speech and action are giving 
indirect encouragement to the anarchical propaganda 
rae og do not realise the mischtef they are causing and 
tae moray m cenoune- even if they know it, they do not like to be told about 
Pragati (147), 11th it. The epithet ‘friends of the anarchists ’ acts like 
Aug. a red rag to the bull in the case of the people and 


Alleged insincerity of 


they get highly excited over it. If they are really . 


ashamed to be called by that name, then there is some hope left for them ; 
but if they only want to save their own skins by their tactics, their conduct is 
bound to excite suspicion. ‘These people, moreover, are against advising the 
people to dissociate themselves from the anarchists. They want that the 
anarchists should be turned away from their purposes by means of sweet 
words notwithstanding the fact that they are men who look upon brute force 
and bombs as heaven-sent means of ridding the country of foreigners. Is it 
possible to reform these people by amicable means? Our experience has been 
quite the contrary. It would be sheer waste of time and energy to make an 
cattempt in that direction. The views of these people are in themselves self- 
contradictory, and it appears are put forth to veil their real inmost opinions. 


23. The twentieth century will be signalised in history for the political 
Batinel no independence of many a nation that was formerly 
PO aie evo- wallowing in the aanganin’ of bontian®. i is not 
ine even nine years that the present century has com- 
Paes OE Oe menced, but two Eastern’ nations have established 
@ constitutional form of government. Old-fashioned Turkey was the first to 
make a stir in this direction and its example has been promptly followed by 
Persia. Many thrones have crumbled to dust since the establishment of the 
theory that kings are answerable to the people for the authority they 
exercise. The world’s history proves that autocratic rule is always baneful 
to the interests of the subject people. This consideration leads us to think 
that it would have heen a blessing if Lord Dalhousie had annexed all the 
Native States in India so that none of them would have been left behind like 
bogs and quagmires to hamper the progress of the national awakening in 
the country. Had the whole of India passed under British rule before the 
16th of August 1905 the national spirit would certainly have flourished far and 
wide beyond our expectations. The awakening in Persia is sure to infuse a 
new spirit among the lethargic Indians, and the British might thereby be 
awakened to a sense of responsibility and grant self-government to India, 
and even if they do not accede to the demands of the Indian people, other 
Eastern nations will compel them to do so. We may remark that the 
Persian hero, Sattar Khan, who is now hailed at by all nations as a 
patriot, would have been dubbed a rebel if success had not been 
vouchsafed to him by God. It thus seems that nothing succeeds in this 
world like success. ‘The Indians should, therefore, be unremitting in their 
efforts to achieve the Colonial form of self-government which is the present 
goal of their political ambition. They can gain their object by devotion to 
duty and patriotism. We are not in a position to predict as to when India’s 
- aspirations would be fulfilled; but in the meanwhile we may be permitted. to 
gay‘ Well done!’ to the Persian patriots.: .. Co 
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? stoutly maintaing that the boycott is a 
ure which ra harthan manifesting any hatred of 
alers is a step in the direction of making the Bri- 
it in’ Indie and 2? rule j in. India more permanent. It says :—Political 
buh thetisteiil to . 2 ifiesoehy as well as religion teaches us that that 


ey 


‘Government must perish under which the people are 
grassed by calamities such as famine. No other 
 mamachar (99), 13th Aug - country is perhaps 80 constantly in danger of starva- 
oe tion as India. It is afavour from God to the British 
that.He has furnished the people of India with a means of keeping off starva- 
sei ni ‘even if the Government is powerless to do so. And that means is the 
i wades hi-boycott movement. Thus this movement will be instrumental in 
ing good to the people and, therefore, also to our rulers. The Anglo-Indian 
pam dg instead of béing thankful for this mercy, are trying to lead the officials 
astray by saying that the boycott movement signifies hatred of the British. 
‘But let Government know that in the contentment of the people lies their 
‘stability and welfare. How long can a power rule over a discontented people ? 
‘The swadeshi-boycott movement will remove this dangerous discontent and 
will thus sink the foundation of the British rule deeper in India. 


25. On all sides there was chaos and confusion; we had long lain 

In a comatose condition, hundreds and thousands of 

- Reflections suggested by petitions had been consigned to the waste-paper basket, 

the Boycott Day celebra- resolutions of our mass meetings had been left. 
"ag th Ane. unheeded, and in short, our prayers and supplications 
Gujardt (74), Tth Aug. ; had been persistently disregarded. In such a des- 

Jain (185), Sth Aug. pondent situation we quietly suffered untold hardships 

and miseries when a day came bringing injunctions. 

from above for our guidance and announcing to us the great panacea of all 
‘ills—the boycott. The Bengalis, to whom the announcement was first made, 

took it up heartily and endeavoured to spread it in their Province. It is a 

By that the significance of the movement is not justly appreciated as yetin 
engal, but the spirit is gaining ground in the mind of young India and 
consequently the day is not distant when the 7th of August—the day of 
political awakening for India—will be celebrated throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. The action of the Bengalis in boycotting foreign 
articles naturally excited the wrath of the enemies of their well-being. When 

the law was powerless to check the movement from spreading to other parts of 

the country, those who were adversely affected thereby made herculean efforts 

to dissuade the Bengalis from the boycott propaganda, but to no purpose. Any 
amount of suffering or annoyance could not daunt their spirit. Divine 

inspiration strengthened their feelings of true patriotism to such an extent. 

that they were emboldened to persist in the boycott of: foreign goods, and 
‘to-day we observe that by virtue of their firmness in action and self-sacrifice 

‘their teaching has spread throughout the land and they are worshipped as the 

pioneers of thjs noble movement. This unknown power is gradually gaining 

in influence ahd inspiring the hearts of those who seek its protection with 

ct This power has alleviated the sufferings of many a nation; it: 

has brought down to their knees the boldest of the bold and infused strength 

- and courage in the weakest of mankind, and hence millions of Bengalis have 
been exhorting their fellow-countrymen to take to the boycott movement if they 

value their privileges and wish to develop indigenous industries, drive out. 
ey starvation from the country and raise their fallen nation. [The Gwardt 
pi regards the 7th , August as a red-letter day in the annals of India and trusts 
miei that the rest ofthe country will participate in the celebration by the Bengalis 

of a day fraught with unforeseen advantages for India. By quoting statistics 
from the Monthly Record the. paper endeavours to show the success of the 
-iswadeshi-boycott movement. The Jain also writes in appreciative and 

i congratulatory terms about the boycott celebration. | 


Me ig ‘26. The 7th of August is the anniversary of the boycott movement 
Eas a It was celebrated with great éclat and enthusiasm in 
| bee |e ee one Ang. many places. ‘The District Magistrate of Poona, 

) Kesars (19s), however, prohibited the boycott meeting at, Poona, 
. - and the Police Commissioner of Bombay issued a 
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similar order with regard to Bombay.. The movement was. inaugurated a few 
yeers ago, and inthe beginning ii was laughed at. and ridiculed. But 
England herself ‘did adopt ao similar..:movement long: ago and. it 
was she who taught. the world the yoga of boysott. The boycott movement is 
in evidence in all shapes-in the history of Ireland. France, America and 
Germany have the same lesson to teach us. The other day China boycotted 
American goods, and Turkey trampled under foot Austrian caps. The move- 
ment was lightly treated till the approval of the Congress was stamped on it 
at Benares in 1905, The opposition then tried, the game of dividing the 
Congressmen by holding out promises of encouragement to honest swadeshi. 
‘Both political and industrial boycott, however, were consented to at Calcutta. 
No reasonable official can object to the time-honoured principles of the yoga 
of boycott. It was first. avowed at Calcutta by some carpet-knights of the 
Congress that the political boycott extended only to Bengal and that other 
provinces in India should have nothing to do with it. It was with this object 
of limiting the scope of the boycott movement that the Moderates set them- 
selves to work, and their schemings resulted in the Congress split at Surat. 


The Moderates did what the authorities desired, and they.in their turn stamped- 


the former as the true leaders of the nation. Since the bomb outrages of 1908, 
it has become well-nigh impossible for the Moderates and the bureaucrats to 
look upon the boycott movement with a clear and calm mind. The advocates 
of boycott were sacrificed in the campaign of press prosecutions and deporta- 
tions set up after the bomb outrages. The Madras Congress quietly ignored 
the movement. It is said that the Honourable Mr. Gokhale assured 
Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee that Lord Morley contemplated the reversal of the 
Partition of Bengal, and thus secured his compliance with the resolution of the 
Madras Congress. But after all, the Madras Congress had in a way: to approve 
of the industrial boycott by resolving that the swadeshi goods should be 
purchased at some sacrifice. It was feared that the Bengal leaders would 
give up the celebration of the boycott day in these days of deportations. But 
the Honourable Mr. Bhupendranath Bose placed himself at the head of the 
movement and it was a great success. [The paper then proceeds to describe 
the pageantry of the Calcutta celebration and says that the Honourable 
Mr. Bose in his speech proved to the hilt that the political as well as the 
industrial beycott was perfectly constitutional. The Kannad Kesari publishes 
a literal translation of the above article. | : 


27. No wretch can be foundin the whole of India who has forgotten 
the 7th of August on which day mother India 

Karndtak Vritta (104), presented us with “ Boycott”. It was on this day 
10th Aug. that the-canine habits of subservience and singing 
| praises gave place to salf-reliance and devotion to 
one’s own duties. It was on this day that we learnt that Englishmen were 
but men like ourselves and that they possess the vices, incident to human 
nature, that they had conquered India for their own benefit and not for our 
good and that it would be folly to sit quiet trusting to their liberalism. All our 
efforts by means of petitions and deputations to draw the attention of English- 
men to the wretched condition of Indians were fruitless. We became quite 
despondent of the future, witnessing as we did the sufferings of our country- 
men who were ground down by a succession of famines. While India was 
in such a low condition, Lord Curzon stabbed the Bengalees by the partition 
of Bengal and branded the sore. But the benignant God smiled on the 
Bengalees and incited them to “Boycott”. Boycott is the magic ointment 
to be applied to the eyes of the bureaucrats. It is the drum that will awaken 
the authorities who are feigning sleep. Itis the constitutional weapon of a 
subject-race. ‘There is no other way to salvation. It is cowardicg to put 
up with the autocratic administration of the bureaucrats. f it is 
blamable to resort to outrages, enraged by the autocracy. We should 
follow only the policy of passive resistance. We should obstruct the 
administration within legal limits. Boycott is the central plank of passive 
resistance. Its chief principle is to do unto others as they do to us. It 
is mean to follow those who do not care for us. Boycott includes every 
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adoption: by' «self-respecting nation. 
education means the pe of Govern- 
tion ‘Means *the oyoott of Government 
“volunteers means boycott of foreign 
ans the firm resolve s not to look up to others 
iat we een do-ontselves. | [Bleewhers the paper publishes with approval 
_  Kénarese translation of the letter of Mr. Arabindo Ghose under the heading 
© The political will of Patriot parti n¢ a0 » Ghose.” 3 
Ree | es Phe Boyoott Day is the ‘national day of India, and the future 
He gee ae "ieieian of independent India will have to devote 
| Baa 0), ‘Uith Aug. _ ‘more pages to this day than to any other event. 
Bh eae ' The 7th of August has a message for the nation. 
Jt says th at the Partition of Bengal. has left indelible scars on the heart 
of India and that Indians are inspired with the ambition of achieving inde- 
pendence and that when the bureaucrats are deporting the venerable Indian 
eaders, it is the holy duty of all Indians to boycott their goods and that the 
way to win swardjya lies not through rosy paths but thorny ones. It is the 
unmistakable sign of a living Bengal nation that they should celebrate the 
Boycott Day despite the Anglo-Indian mad dances against it. The circular of 
Sir Edward Baker advising studerts not to join the celebration fell flat. A few 
days prior to the Boycott Day, the Bengalees went about singing the follow- 
ing songs in the streets and alleys of Calcutta :—" Bengali girls, arise, awake 
and cast off sleep. Sisters, at the sound of the bugle, gather together at the 
appointed place. Wives and mothers of heroes, destroy the dark clouds. 
Setting aside coquetry, tell your sons the heroic ‘and inspiring tales of the 
past!” [The paper then proceeds to describe the Calcutta festival and says :— 
If the rulers will bear in mind the words of the Honourable Mr. Bhupendranath 
Bose that they should give an opportunity of co-operation to the ruled, they 
would be able ‘i check effectually to a great extent the seething eer ig 
in India. Babu Arabindo Ghose also says the same thing. ‘No control; 
co-operation.’ The one standing grievance of Anglo- Indians is that Indians 
do not co- operate with them. But are the rulers co-operating with the ruled ? 
‘When the rulers ate high- handedly partitioning Bengal, deporting Indian 
leaders and imprisoning editors, what else the Indians should do than boycott 
them? What did the English do, when they’ were in a similar situation ? 
And supposing that such a calamity befail them hereafter, what will they do? 
Would they slighted and disrespected at every step, cringe to the authorities 
like persons devoid of all shame? The world is based on the policy of 
“ give and take.’ One other thing may be noted in connection with Bengal. 
The Bengal Moderates are real Moderates. Moderates of other provinces 
are mere flatterers and dance to the tune of the bureaucrats. | 


29. Incessant attempts are being made to destroy the free and potent 
ideas that have recently taken root in the minds of 
the people of India. This might be justifiable from 

1sth the point of view of a particular line of policy, but is 
evidently running counter to dispensations of Provi- 
dence which-want India to set its heart on its 

chosen ideal and to be prepared to sacrifice everything for its sake. A decade 
back people were seen voluntarily wallowing in slavish ideas, but now the 
masses are inspired by thoughts of independence and swardjya and they are 
trying their utmost to gain their ideals. Some people might not relish this 
change that has come over the people, but they cannot deny that it has occurred. 

The Indian mind sees in this transformation a most charming picture of the 

country’s future, but there are some who fail to do so, and herein lies the 

Cause oy the attempts that were made to stop the Boycott Day celebrations by 

Anglo-Indians. But we are glad to say that the attempts have been foiled 

and that the celebrations have been carried out in anorderly manner. These 

celebrations bear witness to our powers of organisation and must be regarded 
as @ distinct achievement in these days of repression. They should also serve 


@8 &@ Warning to those ahr might foolishly wish to kill Indian aepizehons 1 in 
| bcssange to come. — 


Rashtramat (48), 
Aug. 


80. "Baba Arabindb Ghose in nddresiing his oii letter to his. sounkey 
‘men feels’ fully convinced that he would be soon 
| “ snatched away from hie hearth and home by the iron 
- Comments on Mr. hand of authority and has, therefore, expressed his 
Arabindo Ghose’s “Open views in clear and unmistakable terms for which he 
letter to. my country- deserves some commendation. His opinions are 
” Sadkdrak 160), 9th Shared by many of the Extremists, but they, in order 
Aug.; Rdshtramat (48), ‘0 save their skins; clothe them in an agreeable 
12th Aug. '’ and pleasant garb. We are glad to see that Babu 
| Arabindo has strongly condemned the cult of the 

bomb and the methods of the anarchists. We 

are, however, unable to follow his flights of imagination which border on the 
impracticable and are characteristic of adreamer. Itis sheer arrogance on our 
part to demand absolute swardjya when there is no shadow of unity amongst 
ourselves and when we have not proved ourselves competent enough to control 
our municipal affairs. The Extremists would do well to consider that political 
rights would not be the panacea for all the ills we have and that our energies 


should he directed towards the educational and industrial development of the - 


country to bring it on a level with the advanced countries of the world. 
Generations will pass away before the country can reach its present political 
goal of self-government on Colonial lines, and we should, therefore, direct our 
efforts towards that goal and work for it in an honest and straightforward 
manner. [The Rdshtramat, on the other hand, believes that the national 
cause would be greatly furthered if people followed the advice of Babu 
Arabindo Ghose. | 


81. The Arunodaya gives a substance of Mr. Arabindo Chow's ‘ Open 
letter to my countrymen’ and remarks :—From 
Arunodaya (107), 9th What the Anglo-Indian bureaucrats have been doing 
Aug.; *Jain (185), 15th for some time past an outsider might imagine as if 
Aug. active armed preparations were being made in the 
country for the overthrow of the British rule. But 
we know what the facts are. Whatever noise sham patriotism may be making 
we know how to separate the dross from the reality. There was a time 
-when professions of patriotism used to pay, but the times are now changed. 
God is as it were determined to show us the sterner aspect of patriotism, 
‘and has, therefore, brought to pass the events of these later years. It is now 
seen how few are the noble souls who are prepared to sacrifice their all for the 
sake of national deliverance. One of these who has fully stood the test’ is 
Mr. Arabindo Ghose, whose letter to the Indian people shows that he stands 
undeterred by the threats of deportation hurled at him. Surely, the regene- 
ration of a nation that produces such noble minds must be near at hand. [The 
Jain also reproduces an abstract translation of Mr. Arabindo Ghose’ s letter, but 
without any comments.| 


$2. Babu Arabindo Ghose has begun again to work for the motherland 

| ; fearlessly after his release from the prison where he 
RK hac Saad rites ore § was fated to remain for one year, though innocent. 
13th Aug. ’ But he is an eye-sore to the police and the bureau- 


crats and he may be the tenth Bengalee to be. 


‘deported. Therefore, Bibu Arabindo has addressed an open letter to his 
countrymen and requested them to consider it as his last will and testament 
if he did not return alive from the impending deportation. [The paper then 
proceeds to give a translation of Mr. Arabindo’s letter and says that much of 
what he says on swadeshi and boycott is on the lines laid down by the Kesari 
four years ago. The Kannad Kesari translates word for word all: the para- 
graphs in the letter of Arabindo, given in the Kesart. Vide paragraph 19 of 
Weekly Report No. 32 of 1909 for a summary of Mr. Arabindo’s letter.| 


33. We understand that Mr. Vinayak Damodar Sdavarkar, a native of 
Nasik, who is now in England, has there published 

Disapproval of the pro- a, book in Marathi on the Indian Mutiny of 1857, 
hibition of the importa- rd that the importation of the book or its transla- 


tion of Mr.Sdvarkar’s book 
se tke lnklan Station. tion has been prohibited by His Excellency the 


Wavoda Gasetle (66), Viceroy. So long as we have not read the book we’ 


4th Aug. can hardly have any knowledge of its contents; but 
the fact of this prohibition of its importation into 
| India leads to.the inference that an attempt has been made in that: book,.to 


st they were snot . with “ justification 
; be with the object of preventing the 

inglish in:these times of. discontent 
» prohibited. The Viceroy 
ap the chances of a spread of 
yeare of. that such: prohibitions can do no good. 
eo ae “nti ea or ast teach the public to look upon Government. with 
sees a scion “and will stimulate latent discontent, A better way than this is, as 
Gerd Roberts: aggested ‘in his “ Forty-one Years in India,” not “to do 
-amyt : “possibly be interpreted by the Natives into disregard for 
thele andes ines of religion.” This, in our opinion, is more'likely to stop 
ae recurrence of events like the Mutiny. } 


_ 84, We beg to record our emphatic protest against the indiscreet and 

- uncalled-for statement, at a recent meeting of the 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, made by Mr. James 

« pDisapproral of Ms Macdonald that the Extremists were responsible for 
the Bombay Corporation the creation of disaffection against the authorities 


of the Extremists. among the school-boys. It is the business of a 
_. Radshtramat (48), 12th municipal councillor to look to the sanitation of the 
Aug. city, and Mr. MacdongJd’s action in encroaching 


upon politics was again foolish. We hope that the 
Corporation will never stray aside from its legitimate business. 


*35. “We have received a copy ofan East India Association pamphlet 

entitled, ‘The truth about Lord Morley’s reforms: 

Social reform should not Js India misgoverned ?’ It purports to be written 

pea of steal = by ‘a Conservative Indian.’ However conservative 
! "press 6 P EB an Indian may be, he cannot be as unqualified in 
Indian Social Reformer his laudation of the administration as some retired 

(6), 15th. Aug. Anglo-Indian gentlemen, and we are not surprised 

' to see that this pamphlet is an improvement on iis 

predecessors. We are also glad that the writer, though a conservative, lays 

‘stress on the need of social reforms, which he regards rightly, as the foundation 

of every sound polity. It is, however, one thing to say that, and another to 

make use of social reform as a means of thwarting political progress. 
Neither in Turkey nor in Persia have the British Government asked if the 

| country had made sufficient social progress before supporting the introduction 
of constitutional Government. We should like some one to tell us what the 
social condition of England was when Simon De Montfort called the first 


Parliament.” 


*36. “The leading man among the Bengal Moderates, Babu Bhupen- 

| dranath Bose, has indeed created an awkward situa- 

Comments on Babu tion for the Government as well as the Moderates 
‘Bhupendranath —_Bose’s_ in the other provinces by making a speech ~which 
Speech at the Boycott ii) he found elsewhere—which justifies the prin- 


lebrati 
in Galeutia. | ne ciple of boycott, the very name of which the 


Mahrdtta (11), 15th Moderates affect to abhor and the Government 
Aug. pretend to interpret as a call to racial warfare. 
But both of them will probably agree to forget 

their chagrin in the consciousness that the speaker tried not a little to 
whittle down the boycott froma political weapon to a drastic economic 
‘measure, and that the speech in relation to the boycott was more an expla- 
nation than advocacy.......... It is true that the boycott is not aimed 
at Government itself in the sense of a revolutionary measure. It is not 
aimed at the English race in the sense that, even if they were in India in 
es any other capacity than as rulers, we should still have excluded their goods as 
eg coming from English traders. But not all the special pleading of Bhupendra 
SAC Babu could make boycott, as inaugurated in Bengal, anything else than a poli- 
ee tical measure, though combining in it economic interest. The speaker did not 
ne ae perhaps sufficiently advert to the thought that unless boycott was inaugurated 
‘ essentially as a political weapon there could. be no logical connection between 
boycott and the partition of Bengal. If it has no political significance, we 
fail to'see how it can form a plank in a political agitation at all! In its 
a ception boycott was etinctly political. It is conceivable tkat in course 
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of time its force as a political measure may abate—as is the case with nearly 
évery specific’ measure in retaliatory political agitation—and that the political 
élement therein may be subordinated to or overshadowed by -the economid' 
élement. But it is no use concealing the fact that that stage has not yet! 
been reached, And we should have liked Bhupendra Babu to assert rather: 
that boycott isno offence than that swadeshism is no offence. Who ever said’ 
that swadeshism is an offence? But Government and their non-official: 
supporters have very nearly come to wage a campaign against boycott -on the 
ground that it is illegal; if it is not illegal they want it to be made so by 
legislation on the ground that what was legal has been abused. A clear 
expression of opinion from Bhupendra Babu on boycott, as a political measure, 
therefore, would have been extremely opportune, leaving the mint-master of 
the Legislature to use his arbitrary powers just as he liked........... If the 
whole boycott movement may be legitimately stopped for the deeds of a few 
over-zealous, lads, then why should not the entire Police Department bé 
suppressed for a similar reason? But there can be no mistaking the real 
fact about the motive of Government in their campaign against the boycott 
movement. As Babu Surendranath Bannerji has testified, boycott has hit 
Manchester hard. Government feel mortified even at the practical success 
of the movement, and the ‘plea of racial hatred and all that is mere 
nonsense. There is noti one dram more of racial feeling on account of the 
boycott than there was before. The partition of Bengal in itself could. hardly 
be logically connected with racial hatred. It-was a political méasure and it a). ee 
was met by an economic measure inspired by a retaliatory political spirit. Such | 
racial hatred as may be said to exist now existed even before, because it is ee 
only the response to Anglo-Indian and official arrogance upon which Babu 
Bhupendranath has dwelt at great length in his speech. Mutual sympathy 
is the only solvent for racial hatred. The English are above our sympathy. 
At the top of their pride and power, what care they for Indian sympathy ? 
Expressions of sympathy from Indians may even be sometimes misconstrued 
into impudence. The course of sympathy like the course of water must 
always be from the high to the low level. There is nothing so graceful as 
sympathetic condescension, nothing so divine as a humane and benevolent eee 
use of power in those who are powerful. But look at the situation in India. By ee 
We thirty millions are under the heel and at the mercy of the British Govern- oe 
ment. Weare, as we are, quite helpless to raise our heads, and the odds are 1 
against us.. If in such a condition the British rulers show us sympathy and 1 a 
lend usa helping hand, the mist of racial hatred must disappear. Our ee 
feelings towards Government are the feelings of the misruled, not the feelings i] : 
of men with their hearts eaten up by racial bile. But what sort of sympathy 
have our rulers shown towards ts?......... Are not Government themselves 
responsible for such racial hatred as they fancy there is in India ?”’ 
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3/. The speech delivered by Babu Bhupendranath Bose as President iP 
oe of the mass meeting hald in Calcutta to celebrate i 
Bombay Samachar (62), the Boycott Day was a remarkable utterance redound- - if 
ne _Aug.;  Akhoar-e- ing to the already glorious career of its author. By T 
ouddgar (24), 10th Aug. ; 
Akhbdr-e-Isldm (64), 12th Consenting to preside at the celebration Babu 
i Bhupendra had undertaken a heavy responsibility 
at the present crisis, for he had to meet the views 
and sentiments of both the political parties—the Extremists as well 
as the Moderates. By a number of weighty and irrefutable arguments he has 
given the lie direct to the oft-repeated allegation that the boycott move- 
ment was inaugurated with a view to exciting hostility and antipathy towards 
Government. The example he cited to prove thatthe original authors of the 
propaganda have not been actuated by any feelings of animosity either 
towards the British Government or the Englishmen in general will,. we 
hope, be the means of bringing on to the path of righteousness many 
a visionary in Bengal, and of disabusing the minds of the authorities 
as well. The initial economic effect of the movement was so marked 
that it was soon extended to the exclusion of all foreign goods. But 
at the same time care was taken publicly to proclaim ‘that all goods 
manufactured in India by European Companies with European labour 


con €61—7 | 


be excluded.’ These and simila ments were requisi- 
by Mr. Bhupendranath to show yy sie ‘Sega boycott had been 
astrued in some: quarters, As interpreted. by him and his colleagues 
Sengal, the, be te ott m ‘movement intended to stimulate in the minds of the 
6 in general, an nd especial the Bengalees, a desire to use Indian made 

3. as far poss and if none could be had, to manufacture them 
40. meet the ‘ook P findia.’ The boycott of British courts of justice and 
q Government. schools is not a part of this programme. The moral of 
M . Bhupendranath’s speech is that he subscribes to the boycott propaganda 
mily .in. so far as it protects and encourages local industries. If such a noble. 
novement had been shoru of. many of\the misleading and mischievous 
listortions. woven round it by visionaries and idealists it would have received 
G overnment support. The advice given by Mr. Bhupendranath to these 
youthful minds. who seek martyrdom in assassination is worth its weight in 
gold. His words in this connection are so noble that we wish they will be 
echoed back from every corner of the land and remembered by every true 
Indian in the interest of his country. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes in 
@ similar strain and appreciates the tone of Babu Bhupendra’s speech and 
the views and sentiments expressed by him. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm expresses 
its doubts if the boycott has been carried out with due regard to the 
limitations laid down by Mr. Bhupendrandth and observes that if the 
majority of the masses fail to appreciate these limitations at their true 
worth the movement should be abandoned in the hope that happy relations 
may be established between the rulers and the ruled. | 


88. ‘“ Tojudge by newspaper reports, Boycott Day has passed off smoothly 

; in Bengal, to the disappointment perhaps of certain 

ss Indian Spectator (7), prophets of evil. We wish Anglo-Indian critics on 
_ 14th Aug. that side give up their habit of crying ‘ Wolf, Wolf’. 

With Sir E. N. Baker at its head the province 

need not cause any serious anxiety. The people understand him, and he 
understands the people. To Mr. Bhupendranath Bose belongs the credit of 

clearing up the atmosphere of uncertainty around this movement. As one of 

its leaders he has declared, in so many words, that the Bengalee boycott is not 
intended as an anti-British movement. He has assured the world that it is a 

sort of protest, a standing protest, against the indifference of the higher 
authorities to their grievances, more specially in the matter of the partition 

of Bengal. Mr. Surendrandth Bannerj:, another leader, said the same thing 
| the other day in London. Are we to believe these promoters of the movement 
or their extremist followers who attach another and a sinister meaning to it ? 
So long as boycott is not based on race hatred, it is swadesht, and its. critics 
can have very little quarrel with it. Asto Partition, they have a right to cry 
out whom the shoe pinches. But we would advise them, Hindus and Muham- 
madans of both Bengals, to come forward with a workable scheme of revision.” 


89. The able speech of Mr. Bhupedranath Bose at the Boycott celebra- 
tion recently held at Calcutta, preaching co-opera- 
Dnydn Prakdsh (45), tion with Government and calling upon the people to 
12th Aug. maintain law and order, is a proof positive that the 
boycott propaganda no more forms a part of the 
political agitation of Indian people and that he who still adheres to it must 
either be a fool or a knave. We on our part fully sympathise with the 
swadesht movement and consider it the duty of every Indian to encourage 
indigenous industries as far as lies in his power, but at the same time we 
consider it to be a disturbance of the public peace sufficient to warrant the 
interference of the hand of the law to force other people to resort to the boy- 
cott of foreign goods. All avowed votaries of boycott, including Babu 
Arabindo, listened without any sign of disapproval or protest to the speech. of 
Mr. Bhupendranath and thus instead of celebrating the anniversary they 
performed the final funeral rights over the pernicious phase of boycott pro- 
paganda. Now that the chief cause that led to the split in the Congress camp 
has bean removed, we hope the Extremists will co-operate with Moderates 
at the ensuing Lahore Congress and thus further the national cause by remov- 
3 ing the meee atebeniding between the people and Government. 
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40. “The Boycott Day has passed off quietly in Calcutta—a fact on 
which the Government and the public at large alike 


The Boycott Day cele- rf ailaked . Tt 
brations in Calcutta. deserve to be heartily congratulated. It appears, 


Tdm-e-Jamshed (84); however,.that in the credit for having made this 


hss possible the boycott leaders themselves can claim 
10th Aug ng. Cols. no share. They did everything they could to stir up 
some of the worst passions of the multitude, to set authority at defiance, and 
to plunge those whom it was their duty to protect from the baneful influences 
of the party demagogue in the vortex of political strife from which little good 
could ever come to them or their country........... They deliberately per- 
mitted to come under their banner young men who had no business to be 
there. That the show passed off quietly was, we repeat, no credit to 
the leaders. It was in spite of them that it didso. They did all they could 
to bring the people and the police into conflict with each other.......... 
Mr. Bannerji may talk while in Bombay of swadeshi, and in Bengal of 
boycott, as if they were synonymous terms. That it does not mean quite 
the same thing is now as clear as anything could be to people of the com- 
monest intelligence........... The utterances of the two eminent men, of 
Babu Bose and Babu Bannerji in Calcutta and Bombay last week, when read 
between the lines, bring out this fact in painful rélief. Neither of them is in 
spirit the Moderate he affects to be in name, and truly speaking they both 
are in practice what some of the best-abused of Extremist politicians are in 
theory.’ | 


*41. “ Every one would have liked Lord Morley to modify, if not to 
annul, the Partition when it was once admitted that 

Gujardti (30), 15th it was a blunder. For a long time the Bengalees 
Aug., Eng. cols. hoped that some thing would be done in the 
matter, but there seems to be little hope left now. 

The Loycott has been the Bengalees’ answer to the Partition, and the day 
of its baneful birth is celebrated to rouse flagging zeal and waning confidence. 
Nobody would object to the Bengalees agitating against the Partition, but the 
turn that agitation has unfortunately taken and the direct and indirect 
consequences that have been produced have been far from desirable. ‘There 
has been an amount of loose thinking and dogmatising on the subject of the 
boycott which have been already responsible for not a little mischief, 
Many persons find it difficult to see what good such a movement is likely to do 
to the country. Boycott can neither give birth to new industries, nor can it 
promote political interests an inch further. It is doubtless calculated to do 
harm by discrediting the swadesht movement and creating false and foolish 
ideas in the minds of the mass of people. Itis not a little deplorable that, 
in spite of Sir Edward Baker’s appeal to parents and guardians of students, 
large numbers of these latter took part in demonstrations. It appears that 
either the children have got out of hand or the parents like their sons to 
become politicians before they have become men. There is another class of 
persons in Bengal represented by Babu Arabindo Ghose, who have been 
openly preaching a policy of passive resistance and isolation. They would not 
co-operate with Government and would passively wait for the day when they 
would get complete autonomy by peaceful means, whatever this rubbish may 
mean.......... They rejoice in rolling in the Serbonian bog of mystifying and 
mysterious discussions about the rights of men, the goal of independence and 
passive resistance, in which persons of ordinary understanding are miserably 
overwhelmed and sunk. In this connection it will be well for every one 
concerned and even Government to remember the words of Burke when he 
was advocating conciliation with America. ‘The question with me is, not 
whether you have a right to render your people miserab:e; but whether it is 
not your interest to make them happy.’.......... The attitude of some wrongs 
headed politicians apart, we would suggest to Government :that it is never 
too late to mend, and the Partition ought even now to be modified, if not 
annulled. If this is done, the cry ‘no control, no co-operation’ raised by 
some will lose all its meaning.”’ 
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1¢ recent act tion of the Bombey Police 
 Bomboy be means of an official ‘apti- 
viion. India is passing through a crisis. And 
; mere ik in ng’ taal widens the existing gulf ‘between the 
*. tulers and the ruled ought to i chime? ‘like the. 
ival of boycott is sure to embitter the feelings of the 
ppeaans apains a tie. Indians; and this is an undesirable. thing at the 
- pret an ate oment. Promote. ionest swadeshi by all means, but give-up the 
langerou: ns and’ impracticable weapon of boycott that has done a lot. of harm 
oy legitimate progress of our country. We. fully agree with our con- 
- temporary of the Indian Mirror when it says that ‘it is deeply to be regretted 
 thiat at a time like this an attempt should be made to revive the boycott. 
“Those. who are lending their influence to a revival of boycott are doing a grave 
Gisstevios to their country.” 


"48. It is not to be wondered at that the iiiigeli of Babu Surendra- 
| nith Bannerji should be annoyed at the success 

Babu Surendranéth that has met his oratorical efforts in England. 
 Bamnerji’s utterances in [ngtead of honestly trying to render him justice. 
— and India. they have been insinuating that Mr. Bannerji’s 

ombay Samachar (69), ik’ Maatand and Tadi leu 
10th Aug. ; Gujardti (30), speeches in England and India reveal a strange in- 
8th Aug. consistency, and that by refraining from uttering 
objectionable sentiments in England he has kept the 
British public in the dark as to his real motives. This insinuation 
is not only far from being true and honest, but is calculated to do 
scant justice to Mr. Bannerji and his English audience. In short, they 
mean that Mr. Bannerji was trying successfully to throw dust in the 
\ eyes of the British public. On the contrary, he was ina position to express 
: himself more freely in England than in India, and therefore he had 
Mi eg no reason to conceal his opinions. But his utterance at the opening ceremony 
ae of the Hind Co-operative Stores in Bombay will serve to show the 
ay | hollowness of the charge. While the opponents of the boycott declare it to be 
an aggressive arid unlawful movement Mr. Bannerji holds it to be a useful and 
inoffensive weapon for drawing effectively the attention of the British 
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public to the grievances of the Bengalecs. [The Gwardti criticises at 
length the hostile attitude of the Tames of India towards the Boycott 
Ai). : and Babu Surendranath, and endorses the Babu’s suggestion about holding 
ea & session of the Congress in London. It continues :—Indians have to 
ee ney fight out their cause at the door of Parliament and it is, therefore, necessary 
0 to awaken the British public to the cries of this country. If, therefore, a 


. session of the Congress is held in London and speeches delivered for 
about a month the British public will be enlightened about the mismanage- 
ment of affairs in India.] 


44, We propose in this issue to show how far the comparison (vide 
paragraph 43 of Weekly Report No. 31) between 
A-violent attack on the the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and the legendary 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale, Muzumddar holds good and wherein lies a contrast 
ong mn worse than 8 between the two. In leaving open in charity 
angman or a beast of the Stat aa kn hha beniind oisiak 
prey. e State granaries to the famine-stricken people, 
‘Hindu Punch (121), rape like Messrs. Tilak, Arabindo Ghose, &c. 
1}th Aug. _ of to-day, had the public weal at heart, 
, while Muzumdar was actuated by the motives 
of self-interest and self-aggrandisement in bringing the saintly Damaji into 
trouble. Herein lies the difference between Mr. Gokhale and Muzumdar. 
The latter’s case is excusable in one way at least. Lucre was his motive. 
But, such is not the case with Mr. Gokhale. He was supposed by his 
-gountrymen to be their leader to whom they had trusted their all up to 
the time of his recent utterances. But now he has turned against them 
and'by giving vent to deliberate falsehoods he is encouraging a policy of 
repression and is prepared to strangle his countrymen. Is it not that he has 


os 
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boa ht hinosallt’ inthe category of men, who, as the sain Tukéram ; Bays, a 
should be thrashed’ with shoes ?.. He is now cutting the throats of his helpless . 
countrymen and has debased himself more than Muzumdar. | One’s blood boils 


at the above idea. Surely a hangman is to be preferred to him. It is said - a 
his object in acting thus is to get some permanent provision made for’ his ee, 
“Servants”. If this. rumour.be true, his.conduct can be said to be slightly ~ 4 


less. heinous than that of the hangman referred to above. It will at least. | 
show that the Honourable gentleman is on a level with the Thug in so far as 4a 
he wrings the necks of his victims with some definite object. This would 
mean that he is still a man, though of the most degraded type. For at present 
he appears to be even worse than beasts of prey, who rarely kill anybody who 
leaves them alone,. This much about the comparison and contrast between 
Mr. Gokhale and Musnmaas, We shall refer to his other qualities in our 
next issue. 


48. The question of a united Congress has once more come before the 
public for discussion. It appears from the public 
address given by Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee the 

‘Ifa united Congress is other day in Bombay thatthe question will soon 
held, the Honourable assume some tangible form. Of course, Sir Pheroze- 
aul ae should be shah Mehta and Mr. Gokhale will spare no pains to 

Seiad Punch (121) thwart the wishes of the Indian people. But except 
‘11th Aug. ~’ Bombay and Berar all other provinces go in for a 

united Congress. We are also prepared to support 

the question, but on condition that Sir Pherozeshah 

Mehta should not be allowed to take any part in the deliberations of the 
Congress and that Mr. Gokhale should be kicked out of it. If Sir Pherozeshah 
calls Indians anarchists, Mr. Gokhale dubs them murderers. Individual grit 
and manliness develop in the end into National character. If manliness is 
to be fostered at all, care should be taken to avoid mean-minded villains like 
Mr. Gokhale. For a united Congress let the resolutions on swardjya and boy- 
cott be a little modified, but let us not allow Mr. Gokhale to move in our 
midst in the Congress. No matter if in getting rid of the presence of 
traitors and mean-minded persons like Mr. Gokhale the swardjya is postponed 
fora time. Treatment like this will be a deterrent to other traitors. The 
Nationalists are to other parties as horses are to asses, but the relation be- 
tween the Nationalists and Mr. Gokhale is that of a tiger to a cow. We 
therefore repeat that do what we may for the Congress, let us take care that ie 
Mr. Gokhale will not be seen there. | { 


#46. “A regular campaign of misrepresentation and vilification of the 
Progressive party and its leaders is being actively Jp 
A defence of Moderates carried on in the Extremist press, especially in the i 


against the attacks of 
Extremist organs. Deccan. All sorts of charges are being recklessly 


: made with a barefaced audacity, for which a parallel 
Pi be Oe a ane it will be difficult to find. Day after day the 

a wicked lie ig being repeated that the leaders of the 
Progressive party have unpatriotically exposed the Extremists to the un- 
deserved wrath and persecution of Government. Nothing can be more 
senseless and wicked than this attempt of thoughtless theorists and hunters 
of cheap popularity to father on others the consequences of their own 
boastful and puerile propaganda....... With the mad ravings of Mr. Shydmji 
Krishna Varma, the silly parting utterance of the misguided Madanlal 
Dhingra and the demented doings of Sdvarkar before us, can there be any 
doubt that the extreme wing of the Extremists, however small it may be, has 
been infected by the poison of stupid ideas about the political ideals and 
methods to be followed for the regeneration of this country? If some 
Extremists find the present position too hot for them, surely they cannot 
blame others for the predicament in which they have placed themselves. It 
is the duty of sober-minded Indians, who have this country’s good at heart, 
to be plain in ‘dealing with the question of the ideals and means of political 
agitation in this country at the present moment when irresponsible and 
reckless enthusiasts have made a mess of the whole affair. The Extremists 
have been light-heartedly playing with politics and have now found that 
politics is not a child’s game.” 
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‘short period all the institistions 
ies ee es ante unded by the Nationslists- at 
ng: “‘Yeotmadl (Berar). » Me. ‘Bly, Commissioner of Berar; 
pad e Yeotmélp ly. that their sanads 
ld‘ be canc led, if toy: did not co-operate with 
““' Government. The above incidents illustrate the fact 
‘ae ek the doctrine of maintaining India by the sword 
‘many A nd Indians. Every impartial European will have to 
we eandues of the Central Provinces officials is most undesirable. 
‘Phough nal'g od is the one common object of both the rulers and the 
~-‘yaled, the nye 0 conflict when they advocate different means to achieve 
i very bieveland would have done well, if he had said thet he suppressed 
the school because it was his will to do so, instead of giving as a reason the 
fact that Bhagvadgita and Nibandhmdla were taught in the Yeotmal school. 
It was open to Mr. Cleveland to suggest reforms in the school. It is des- 
picable that he pnt an end to the school all at once. The Purdns relate the 
story of Hiranyakashyapu who persecuted his son, Pralhad and his teacher, 
because they harboured ideas contrary to his ‘taste. But we have never 
heard of the closing of the school itself and depriving all boys of educational 
facilities. In India, education has always been entrusted to men independent 
of all control. The kings supported them, but they had no power to meddle 
with the course of studies. ‘he necessity of independent educational institu- 
tions for the up-lifting of the nation is quite apparent. 
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*48, .“A Resolution on the Presidency Liquor Trade issued this week 

e by the Bombay Government is not unlikely to make 

‘Comments on the Gov- Abk4ri officials bite their thumbg. We piously hope 

ernment Resolution on the that they will q q f that A 
Presidency Liquor Trade. y will suck some wisdom from that opera 

Pdrsi (38), 15th Aug., tion........... His Excellency Sir George Clarke has 

Eng. cols. thus done another service to this Presidency, for 

which he.deserves our sincere gratitude. This 

Resolution refers only to the mofussil. But Government think that these 
regulations should not be applied for the present ‘to the City of Bombay, 

where, the Collector thinks, the change would cause much irritation.’ And, 

et, it is in Bombay that the evil assumes its most hideous aspect. There are 

iquor-shops here, there and everywhere—soimetimes so many asa dozen of them 

within the compass of a thousand square yards. On persistent representa- 

tions from the Bombay Temperance Associations some of these poison dens 
| have been closed. But there are too many of them yet. The Government 
Resolution states that ‘if the results prove beneficial in the mofussil, the 
question of altering the present hours in Bombay may be considered.’ This 

‘is like beginning atthe wrong end. For it isin Bombay thatthe devil of 

drink finds its victims in large numbers. We would humbly ask His Excel- 


lency Sir George Clarke to begin his experiments in Bombay and end them 
in the mofussil.” 


-*49. “The Government of Bombay have published last week two 
important Abkdri Resolutions together with all the 

Mahrdtta (11),15th Aug. correspondence connected with the matter.......... 
a... The first portion of these papers deals with the 
| ae number of closed liquor-shops, their opening and closing hours and the sale 
| of country spirit at fairs and festivals: In these respects Government have 
conceded, though not to the fullest extent, some of the popular demands, 
a fact on which the Temperance workers in this Presidency may well 
congratulate themselves........... Though, at first sight, the figure of closed 
liquor-shops looks very creditable to the revenue-loving Abkari Department, 
it represents only 7 per cent. of the total number of country liquor- shops......: 
If Government and the Abkari Department are sincere and really in earnest 
to help the Temperance cause, they ought to make it a settled Abkari 
programme to close 150 shops at least every year till half the shops are 
entir rely closed. Mr. Logan has promised to close one toddy-shop in Pcona 
i em from Ist August, and five foreign liquor-shops in Poona, Satara, Sholdpur 
_ and Ahmedabad during the next two years; he further hopes that it will 
i: ae possible to close many more at the end of the year. But these hopes and — 
> pron oan will not produce the desired effect until and unless Government 
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repEse. to follow erg such definite progr: reel diet a above. 
The second partion of these papers, dealing with. the result of fhe a aucti niven 
“nt * she conn hapor-shope, frenushee a darker picture. of the Abkari 
Gavernmnens. wan hag herein given a deta; “i il, of tt 18 
mtn each. eas ich shows that all the Co llectors, exce \ 
d not F athoes to * instructions of the Abkdri- Commisgioner 1} 
this ae approved and subsequently published by Government in & 
meeting of the Legislative Council. Persons belonging to Syndicates of 
-monopolists were not only allowed to bid, but in some cases their bid was 
actually accepted ; in some instances even when the bidding became most brisk, 
the auction was not stopped. When Mr. Logan comes to the consideration of 
the apparent loss or otherwise to the bidders, the Abkdri Commissioner 
rises to a high pitch of moral fervour and enthusiasm, sour reasoning and 
clever marshalling of facts and: figures, which the most ardent temperance 
worker may well be proud of. Mr. Logan says: ‘ While it is true that the 
average liquor-seller will cheat his customers whenever he can, irrespective 
of necessity, and that the necessity which now exists is entirely .of his 
own making, it is morally indefensible and also politically inexpedient that 
Government should share the proceeds of his frauds, as is the case wherever 
the bids exclude the possibility of honest profits.’......... The large profits 
of the licensees are in the main the results of frauds, and ought not to 
be shared by Government, but suppressed, if possible. ‘No denunciation of 
the so-called ‘Temperance fanatics’ has been more vehement and more 
damaging to the Abkari policy of Government than this candid, straight- 
forward and weighty indictment penned by the Head of the Department 
himself, who openly charges Government with sharing the proceeds of the 
fraud of the licensees, a procedure which, in his opinion, is morally indefen- 
sible and politically inexpedient ! Mr. Logan says in effect that Government 
must be prepared for a heavy loss of revenue if they really wish to suppress 
this pernicious auction system together with its open frauds!......... We 
are told that during the four years preceding the last, Government shared 
nearly 9 lakhs of rupees from the proceeds of these frands ! Government 
ought either to meet such serious charges with some more substantial 
arguments than those usually resorted to in impotent rage, or show moral 
courage by pleading guilty and forthwith proceeding to right the immoral 
wrong by spending the ill-gotton 9 lakhs of rupees towards active Temper- 
ance work, In view of the rumour that Government are going to give 
substantial yearly grant towards the spread of active pro-Government 
propaganda, is it not the solemn duty of Government to spend their share in 
the proceeds of the frauds in the holy cause of Temperance ?”’ 


50. Mr. Ramchandra Moreshwar Sane, Pleader, Barsi, writes to the 
Kesart:—The Registration Department having 
Alleged hardship caused ordered the village Registrars not to insist upon 
by a recent decision of attestation in the case of mortgage deeds executed 
the Lombay High Court by agriculturists who can sign their names hundreds 
regarding unattested mort- p h bias ' headin te b 
gage deeds executed by of such unattested mortgage deeds have been exe- 
agriculturists, cuted. On the other hand, the Bombay High Court 
Kesari (130), 10th Aug. has decided in Rama Shivaji Bharate vs. Laxman- 
rao Krishna (Bombay Law Reports, p. 943) that no 
mortgage deed can be valid unless it has been attested as required by the 
Transfer of Property Act. As this ruling is likely to inflict great loss on 
mortgagees with unattested mortgage deeds, it is the duty of the people to 
request the authorities not to give retrospective effect to the above decision 
of the High Court and to amend the law accordingly. 


51. A correspondent writes as follows in the Indu Prakdsh :—“ Whilst 
' ae pg the Boycott Day celebrations were freely allowed 
Suggesuon  'ne at Calcutta and Dacca and several places even in 

orders of the Bombay a | 
._ our own Presidency, it is a singular fact to note 

Police prohibiting meet 

ings in the City should that they were forbidden by the police in Bombay 
have been madethesubject and Poona. Surely, the Bombay Extremists could 
of a test case. not have been regarded as more dangerous to the 
Indu Prakdsk (47), cause of peace than their Calcutta brethren,...,..,.. 
llth Aug., Eng. cols." Their recent mancuvre of meeting in a private 
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 weaknes ° We" Gorifess ‘we feel-a 
r ¢ iabtines to face what in the 


$06 IGRTEMISEs | high-han We whould indeed like 
f polide to coke dalger oy "80 as. to. leave the ‘Extremists no Jegiti- 
_ grievanc pe. i wo” should also like to see some midre spirit in our 
wists. Can they not go to jail by way of testing ~ ‘the 

Q rohit ibitory orders by a test case ?”” 


278 . 'F ‘I ‘ he come few months ‘Indians enjoying the cool breezes on the 
SAS yee EN: - ~Chowpati foot-path were often harassed by three 
tall Europeans of very strong build. At first it was 

believed that the annoyance given was not.intentional, 

deere st ae but as the Europeans continued troubling. people, 
“ent ting ‘the: _ their intention in causing annoyance became. apparent. 
pati foot-path. This caused agitation among the people, and we hav- 
Sdnj . Vartamdn (41), ing drawn the attention of the Police authorities some 
10th Aug. time back to the unpleasant matter, for a time at least 
the unseemly sights were not witnessed. But the old 

cause of complaint has again been troubling the people. Two Parsi youths 
who had suffered at the hands of one of the Kuropeans instituted criminal pro- 


ceedings against him in the interests of the public at large. In the two cases 


heard before the Police Court, the complainants and the Magistrate out of chari- 
table considerations let off the wrong-doer, who was one Lieutenant Dockrell 
of the 116th Maradthas. The charges were proved on both the occasions, 
Referring to our complaint about the accused in our paper, he dared to deny in 
the Court, during the first case, the truth of the charge. But the correctness 
of our complaint has at last been established. Mr. Dastur, the trying Magis- 
trate in the second case, ought not to have allowed the accused to go unpunish- 
ed.. Had the accused been a native he would not have been allowed to escape 
unscathed. We hope the Military authorities will take steps in the matter and 
bring to book one who made it his business to strain the relations between the 
rulers and the ruled, The ends of justice would have been well met, had Mr. 
Dastur taken severe notice of the accused. It would have acted as a deterrent 


to future wrong-doers. We draw the attention of the Bombay Government to 
the facts of the cases. 


~ 68. “Itis a glowing report the Sholapur Collector has to give about 
| the Ashadhi fair at Pandharpur this year.......... 

Appreciation of the 1m these days of so much talk about co-operation 
work of the Collector of and of very little actual action in that direction, we 
Shol4pur in connection are certainly glad to find that in matters of sanita- 


‘with the Ashddhi fair at tion and temple bandobast, the Municipality, the 
-Pandharpur. 


people and the Government officers co-operated and 
brought about a very satisfactory ‘state of things....... 
Our correspondent who had been on the spot also 
testifies to the fact of the good arrangements 
for darshan this time. The police arrangements were under the control 
of the Collector, Mr. Mountford, and this may be one of the causes of the 
proper behaviour of the police who have not unoften misbehaved‘at Pandhar- 
pur in the past.......... Weare much gratified to find both Mr. Mountford 
and Mr. Keskar, the elected President of the Pandharpur Municipality, equal 
recipients of Government appreciation, because this is the first year of the 
Municipality having a non-official President.......... The glowing picture 
would have been faultless but for the missionary outrages which were 


Rashtramat (48), 12th 
Aug., Eng. cols. 


go persistently connived at, if not encouraged, by the police. Until we 


saw the Government Resolution and the Coilector’s report, we were not aware 
that the police arrangements were under the direct supervision of the 
Collector. Our surprise, therefore, was all the greater when we found that 
the Collector who possessed the ability to establish amicable relations with the 


“Municipality should have thought it fit to connive at the missionary pranks 
during the last fair.......... We have brought the matter to the notice 
of the authorities in the hope that they will give this subject their careful 


tention and stop the recurrence of these disreputable Practices at the 


mex aad fair at Pandharpur.” 


% 


ve B4. Anim iti item. in. the Indian Relais Scheme, was given 
practical shape at Ahmedabad .on Saturday last. 


«Me Tnebsie ect bes tho." 
“Ctleotcs of Kins edaba a The Durbars which the Collectors in the districts are 


Bombay Samdchdr (69), empowered to hold will serve the same purpose 


y 

18th Aug.: Akhbdr-e- which the Provincial Legislative Council serves. 
8 io bi), 12th hag. If the opportunities afforded to the rulers and the 
Sami-Sdnj (91), 1lth ruled by the holding of Durbars were to be well 


Aug., Eng. cols. . utilised, it is quite possible that we shall hear less and. 


less of the ‘unfortunate cleavage between the two. 
It has often happened that officials on the strength of coloured and, 
incorrect information take a step which is disliked by the people. The 
business transacted at the Durbars should not be characterised by any secrecy. 
Up to now the officials have been consulting people who are mere self-seekers. 
The Ahmedabad Durbar was a complete success and holds out high hopes for 
the future of such gatherings. We would suggest the Collectors to express 
their opinion on a matter after hearing the popular version. In case they 
are not prepared there and then to give their opinion they should do so at 
the next Durbar. All this will work wonderfully on the minds of the people. 
The bonds between the rulers and the ruled will become strengthened. 
The Collector's desire to see educated and respectable men returned to 
the Ahmedabad Municipality is laudable enough. But without any 
change in the system of election the desire will remain unfulfilled. The 
questions of heavy mortality and overcrowding received special attention 
at the hands of the speakers at the Durbar. It will be much better if 
the same questions are discussed along with others at the next Durbar. 
[The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :—Mr. Sladen, the Collector of Ahmedabad, 
met the leaders of the people at a Durbar held on the last Saturday. There 
was free exchange of views on important topics affecting the welfare of the 
people. The Surat Collector is about to hold one such Durbar, and it is 
possible that ere long such Durbars will be held all over the Presidency. The 
Durbars will bea sort of encouragement to public-spirited citizens as the 
latter will come in direct contact with the officials. We welcome the idea of 
holding such Durbars. The Samt-Sdyj also writes appreciatively of the 
Durbar held at Ahmedabad.]* 


55. The Khdndesh Vaibhav publishes an account of the Durbar held 
by the Collector of Kast Khandesh at Jalgaon on 2nd 
Approval. of the first August, and remarks :—‘ The Durbar proved to be a 
Gach Khim Jalgaon nlendid affair. The Collector intends to have these 
Khandesh Vaibhay Durbars on the 1st and the 3rd Mondays of August, 
(133), 6th Aug.; Kesari September and October each year. They are open 
(130), 10th Aug. to servants drawing above Rs. 50 per mensem, to 
) eraduates, members of Municipalities and Local 
Boards, Vakils, &c. We, however, suggest that agriculturists paying substan- 
tial assessment should also be included i in the list, so that agricultural interests 
may be properly represented at the Durbars. On the whole, it must be admit- 
ted that the leaders of East Khandesh made our first Durbar a complete suc- 
cess. [On the other hand, one Mr. V. G. Javadekar writes to the Kesari :— 
The invitation to the Durbar being something like a notice, very few educated 
persons or well-to-do traders from outside Jalgaon attended the function. 
There was moreover a good deal of mismanagement. No important speeches 
were delivered. A complaint about the supply of canal water at Amalner was 
made, but the subject was not properly placed before the Durbar. | 


a6. One P. R. Mahajan of Kalyan sends an open letter to the Collector 
of Thana for publication in the Arunodaya in which 
Alleged illegal practices he writes as follows:—Between the Badlapur 


of certain ferry service station (G.I. P. Railway) and the town there is a 


a a in Badiepur river, Ferry service on it is given by contract. 


Arunodaya (107), 9th ‘The license might be to carry five or six passengers 
Aug. at a time. The contractor takes more than that 
number and has been using a leaky boat‘ for the 

purpose. ‘He charges extra fee for the bedding, &c., of the passengers. He 
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Zamnindérs children. 


ment of Indians by Euro- 


Council. 


wi desire to cripple this ey. oe ee rman BO POIES OMS: Mind She, time 


gLvere.. fruitlessly 
so, the servants 


; t's f d’ Bhiwatd di’ ‘force 
opp! sa “i Saas on under 
er imagine : ‘Wha have 


Méimiatdars of the: place 

vs in #Villag ike Badlépar.” ‘It is, therefore, Seassdied 
th ay “be ‘nade per nally. by: the phages ag and — the 
pa seers eoncerned may be ‘early removed. 


adm itted fact that, ‘of. the total population i in Sind, three- 
Hie OE: “tonrihs, are inhammadans, and of the total ‘number 
part. of | fuhammada ns, upwards of three-fourths belong 
to the, agricultu ural class. It is an equally admitted 
fact that, for over half a century, the zamindars 
2 have been annually contributing to the Local Board 
/Al-Haq © (64), 1th: Hund . which meets the expenditure on primary 
Ang. Eng. cols. .. education. The benefits, however, which the 
Muhammadans of Sind have. enjoyed from the 

Sh cational Department in return, sink into nothingness when compared to 
the money paid by them....,...... It was their duty to have watched how 
their money was being utilised and what share thereof was spent towards the 


he free education of 


amelioration of their educational condition. And when they saw they were 


not reaping fruits proportionate to the drain on their purse, it was their duty 
to have requested respectfully but emphatically the attention of Government 
to that grievance. But they have failed in both these duties........... This 
indifference has, in our view, indirectly helped the action of the Educa- 
tional Department in devoting nearly the whole of the Local Fund collec- 
tion towards the education of persons other than the contributors.......... 
But it is unquestionably incumbent on the Educational authorities in Sind 
to see that some saving is effected from the Local Fund collections solely 
for the education of zamindars’ children. The financial situation of the 
zamindars has become deplorable, while their children stand in sore need 
of education. It is necessary, therefore, that in future a portion of the 
annual collections of the Local Fund be set apart for opening additional 
primary schools and also Anglo-vernacular schools in the mofussil, in which 
zamindars’ children should be given schooling’ without payment of tuition 
fees, and some poor boys should be even given scholarships to help them 
towards cost of books, etc.” 


58. “ How irritating is the present demeanour of some of the Civilians 

towards the ‘native’ subordinates! Instances are 

Alleged insolent treat- not wanting in which these subordinates are com- 

pelled to pocket such insults. A recent instance, 

F elad Paiviba (61) 74, Just brought to light, is that of a Civilian in the 

Aug, Eng. cols. position of a Sub-Divisional Magistrate having the 

rude effrontery to call his judicial Munshi ‘an idiot’ 

in open Court and in the presence of a number of pleaders. Of course, 

the instlted Munshi had no alternative but to submit to the insult 

given by the Sahib. It is not known how long this insolent attitude of such 

officials will be allowed to go unpunished! However this much is certain 

that so long as the spirit of self-respect remains extinct in our countrymen, we 
are bonnd to be the victims of this insolent temper of the whites.” 


2 


Legislation. 


a9. Tn a long article ak criticising the Factory Bill, the Praja 
Bandhu writes :—" There are repeated professions of 
Commentte “on the sympathy for India and Indian industries made by 
Factory Le asnat the ll from Lord Morley downwards. It is not easy to 
Supreme egislative reconcile these professions with the fact that the 
"Praja Bandhu (39), 8th time chosen for introducing the Bill should be that 
he: n bsg coe @9 when the mill industry is at its worst.......... We 
23% Goaeee Oaee -are far from charging the Government of India with 
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en and, the remedies wrote, are » such to lead Me I 
chose : Th i” has received the 


dante. on the, tm SN of Government. The draft B 
Lie hp Morey, 80 hart is no chance of his vetoing it. Mr. Harvey 
some hat bl i oy that he can hold out no‘hope th a the main ito. 

visions of the Bill will be reconsidered. It follows, th erefore, that the pro- 
ceedings,in the Council at the subsequent stages will be of an ‘Inconsequentia f 
character. But his expression of hope that the factory owners will give their ~ - a 
assistance, notwithstanding, in settling finally the provisions of the proposed = 

- law'is one that ‘will not, we think, be-complied with. Why any body of . 
sensible men should be expected to- spend their time in discussing a measure FE 
which ‘the official Bays is not to be altered in any important. particular passes i 
-comprehension.” «> } i 
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60, “ ‘Sir Harvey Adamson’s Bill has one or two glaring defects which. 

, | | we would take the liberty of pointing out at this |) 
Indian aneehe (7), stage. We think it a grave mistake to allow women ‘e 

14th Aug. to commence work at 5-30am. Those who are 

acquainted with the ways of this class of our women’ 

workers will at once see how harmful such an early hour would be to them 

and their little ones. ‘hen, we think the age for children working in our 

factories should be 10 years. Considering how easily the age test is evaded 

in India, even this is not much of an improvement in the existing law. We 

suggest these two things on the assumption, of course, that the amendment 

of the law is proposed in the interest of labour.”’ 


*61. ‘Once more the Government of India has demonstrated to the 
people of this country how far it is obsessed by the 
Kaiser-i-Hind (35), 15th “mandate ’ which the Home Government from time 
Aug., Eng. cols. to time, by the sheer strength of its autocracy, seeks 
to force on it........... The pressure of Lancashire, 
whenever applied, has been proved to be overpowering. Not a single Secre- i” 
tary of State has resisted that influence.......... To crown all the economical 
injustice of the past fifty years the mandate has come to fetter still 
further the established industry of the land under the promptings of the 
Philistines !......... The Frere Committee and the Commission appointed at 
its heels were simply a blind to deceive the people, that is to say, to tell them 
that the legislation had been based on the investigations and report of the 
Commission, when even the man in the street knows that the amendment is 
absolutely in opposition to the recommendation of the Commission. Indeed 
a complete go-bye has been given to the Report. It is buried in oblivion and : 
the foregone conelusion originally arrived at by ‘honest John,’ under the Ae ae 
promptings of the influential Lanecastrians, one of whose constituencies he so 
long represented, is now soon to be put into force.” 


62. Itwas the Times of India which some months back raised a benevolent 
outcry in regard to the condition of the factory hands, 
Gujarati Punch (32), resulting in the appointment of the Factory Labour 
o. Foy , Pe tnt Mig Commission last year. The Commission, however, 
ao ie 5 eg OB reported that the present system of work had no | 
“th Aug. ’ detrimental effect on the factory hands, and that e 
there was no necessity of reducing the hours of iy 
adult labour. In the face of this, tae Bill put forward by Government appears "| 
to us to be unnecessary and as tending to encroach upon the freedom of L 
action of the mill-hand and the mill-owner. When itis proved beyond dis- Pa 
pute that the present working hours have no injurious effects on the working- _ | 
classes, where is the necessity of this restraint? ‘The question of the hours f 
of working should be left entirely to the discretion of the mill-hands and the ie 
mill-owners. Governmentshould not place such restraints upon labour if they 
want really to encourage swadeshit. [The Gwarat writes :—Before Govern- 
iment set about limiting the working hours of Indian workmen they should | 
formulate a scheme for compulsory free primary education and for industrial 2 
and commercial education. Instead of this, they are putting obstructions 
in the path of India’s industrial progress. However much the selfish Anglo- yy 
Indians and Lancastrians may be delighted with, ‘this legislation, it i 1s bound to ee 
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peri “why Government. 
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ing "another weight ‘round the neck of the 


Jagad Vritta in; ithe: course of. a long article. on. the Factory | 
Bill expresses approval of the measure, and declares. 
‘aand Vritta 4 104), sth that Government have. done their best to carry out 
Aug. the spirit of the recommendations of the Factory 
| Commission. It states that the regulation of work-. 
ing hours is a nacessity in this country inasmuch as the mill-hands here. 
do not know their best interests and fall victims to diseases brought on by 
over-work. The article concludes by saying that no fears need be entertained 
that the new legislation would ee: affect the mill industry of the. 
country. 


64. * at a time when the Master of Elibank with the approval of his. 

! chief, Lord Morley, oe given the bing to under- 

. stand that coercion and repression will be the order: 
Pahtory en oadeeren i of the day in India it would be a profitable study to. 
the Bengal Police Act. peep into the past. It was Mr. John Morley 
Pheniz (14),11th Aug. who once observed as follows: ‘Coercion will. 
have the inevitable effect of throwing the whole 

sentiment of the country against your remedial legislation, and giving 
strength to what you are pleased to consider a lawless organisation.’......... 
Who can deny that there is much truth, wisdom and statesmanship in these 
words? But when the same man so well -known throughout the English-. 
speaking race for his sane Liberalism loses his ‘ nerve ’, forges new fetters for 
the sons of the soil and gives more- powers to the Bengal Police what language 
shall we use for the strange metamorphosis ?......... It has been proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt thatthe police in Bengal have blunderea. 
ignominiously and abused their powers. The Midnapore bomb case is a vivid 
object-lesson for those who still believe in police rule........... By confer-. 
ting fresh powers of tyranny on the police, you are sure to make the situation 
doubly worse. ‘That way does not lie the salvation of the country. The path 
Lord Morley is pursuing is a perilous one, and no amount of Reforms. 
and political concessions will undo the mischiet done by his ‘crowning folly ’.”” 
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Education. 


65. “The rustication of Jotumal, a allies in the High School, 
as without any rhyme or reason, has come as a surprise 
Rustication of astudent to the public........... The contents of the report to 
 aniee ery mars — the Educational Inspector are not known to us, but. 
= co the hie point which has been made out to be the 
g certain hand-bills. 
Ldrkdna Gazette (35), ®pparent cause of the boy's rustication is the charge 
7th Aug., Eng. cols. against him of having distributed the pictures of 
Tilak Maharaj got from our Press!.......... But. 
what surprises us most is the hasty action of Mr. Wright, the Educational 
Inspector in Sind, who has’ the reputation of being a very impartial and 
sensible officer. He took the Head-master’s statement as gospel truth and 
blindly passed an order that the student be rusticated from all the schools, as if 
he had committed a heinous crime........... Now our question is that even if it. 
be supposed, as the Educational Inspector believed, that Jotumal had 
distributed hand-bills with Tilak’s pictures on them, has he committed any 
offence? Are there any rules and orders of Government forbidding the. 
distribution of notices with Tilak’s pictures on them? As far as we know. 
there are none. Government will not be so foolish as to pass such 
ane orders, Does not the Educational Inspector know that Exercise books,. 
utch boxes and other cloths of different kinds having Tilak’s pictures on 
hem are prepared, manufactured and soldin the Market .without the least. 
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restriction? What harm’ is there if hand-bills' with pictures: on thet 
are similarly distributed ?.......... In the:absence of such an: order’ the 
‘authorities have no right to forbid or restrict’ the use of: such’ things. 
The Head-mastér dare not deny that Hxercise books with Tilak’s pictures 
were freely used for writing purposes in his school and no objection was 
raised’as to their use....... We would pray the Director of Public. Instruction 


to look seriously into the matter and call forthe explanation of the Head- 


master who has been instrumental in ruining the life of the boy.” 


* 


Railways. ‘ 


66. The Ahmedatad Railway Station is a junction station. We have 
© observed that the ticket collectors while recovering 
ee of excess fare from illiterate passengers wishing to 
beg Feeneek Miprer mig continue their journey by the mail trains, practise 
 Rajasthén (89), ‘th fraud. The passengers are allowed to book their 
Aug. seats only a little before the train starts. For 
fear of missing the train, the passengers bribe the 
booking-officers to get their seats booked without delay. On the full-moon day 
when people visit a sacred place near Dakor the railway police and the book- 
ing officers tyrannise over them mercilessly. The Agent of the Railway 
Company will have some idea of these mal-practices if he personally looks into 
the matter. The Station Masters have as a rule become indifferent to tne 
comfort of the passengers. ‘Their subordinates consequently persist in their 
evil ways with impunity. About the crowding of passengers in wagons like 
so many sheep on the full-moon day, we have many times complained, but to 
no purpose. We invite the attention of the Traffic Manager of the B. B. & 
C. I. Railway to these facts. 


67. “ A Muhammadan correspondent of high respectability and social 
standing sends us a long letter bitterly complaining 
=" ve about the inconvenience to the visitors of the Sehwan 
Scaiige tcccmmalals fair resulting from the stolid indifference of the 
on the North-Western authorities of the North-Western Railway who take 
Railway in connection no notice of the grievances frequently brought to 
with the Shahbaz fair at their notice. This fair is the grandest annual fair 
Sehwan (Sind). in Sind........... Muhammadans and Hindus from 
ae (59), 7th Aug, 4)) parts of Sind and India visit the fair.......... 
Me But the Railway authorities do practically nothing 
towards meeting the wants of the thronging visitors. During the fair which 
lasts for about a fortnight every year no concession return tickets are issued, no 
local trains run and no additional carriages attached to the already running 
trains. The unavoidable result being, passengers are huddled in compartments 
like so many bundles and parcels heaped up in goods trains. The booking 
staff also continues the same in strength and fearfully large is the number 
of passengers, who return disappointed without getting tickets; and equally 
fearful is the number of those who having been able to buy tickets are sent 
away under fear and actual working of police /athzes for want of accommoda- 
tion. The fair 1s always held in the Muhammadan month of Shabban and 
therefore this year it is to come off in the early part of September and 
visitors will commence pouring in from the lst of September and will have 
left Sehwan by the 15th of that month. These will be summer days, and if 
the Railway authorities make no arrangements previously to meet the 
situation, the apprehended fearful congestion of passengers might result in 
the outbreak of some epidemic.” | 


68. ‘‘ We have received a letter signed by some forty-five merchants of 
Sukkur, stating that latterly goods despatched by 

’ Minas jnatin pace them:to other stations on as N pelle ong Rail- 
espate : way are not reaching. their destination safely. 
Moh essere Stevi It is stated that. as full of ghee have sie 
aoe 76 azette (19), 5th ‘replaced by tins full of water and delivered at the 
Aug. stations to consignees: who only on reaching their 
villages discover how they have: been: defrauded. 
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69. Commenting upon the Government of India’s reply to the request 
ee made by the Bombay Corporation for sanction to 
Comments on the Gov- issue a loan of 30 lakhs for the erection of overbridges 
ernment of ag s reply in the city, the Bombay Samdchdr writes :—Govern- 
~ sdbtionthg igs aia -ment’s refusal to extend the period of the loan to 
of a new loan of 30 lakhs, ‘0rty years is indeed lamentable, and the reasons 
Bombay Samdchér (69), adduced in support of it are unsatisfactory. Govern- 
11th Aug. » ment have quoted paragraph 112 of the report of the 
3 Decentralisation Commission in support of their 
refusal, but we fail to see in what.way the paragraph goes against the demand 
of the Corporation. The remarks made by the Commission in the paragraph 
in question do not apply to all loans, nor is there any recommendation by the 
Commission in any other place which can warrant the inference that it 
insisted upon the limit of 30 years in every case. Far from thut, the remarks 
succeeding those quoted by Government go the other way, and leave it in the 
hands of the India Government to sanction loans extending over a longer 
period than 30 years. Turning now to the other reasons adduced by Gov- 
ernment, we find it advanced that they do not think that the difference between 
the annual instalments in‘ case the loan is made payable within 40 years and 
30 years respectively is not so considerable as to warrant the extension of the 
period of the loan to 40 years. ‘They also consider it advisable that in view 
of its increasing indebtedness the Municipality should try to pay off its loans 
within the proper time. Both these grounds are equally unjust to the Cor- 
poration. In the first place, Government talk’about there being no consider- 
able difference between the annual instalments is absurd, for the loan in 
question is not the only one raised by the Municipality, but one of many. 
ee The other remark about the desirability of the Corporation paying them off 
in due time is not only superfluous but needlessly insulting to the Corporation 
and likely to injure its credit. As a matter of fact, the Corporation’s financial 
position is no way in danger, because, it has not been making full use of its 
le | powers of taxation, but has kept them in reserve. It must always be remem- 
_ bered in fixing the period of a particular loan that the principles of Political 
ie Economy require that it should be fixed considering the period during 
which the work intended to be carried out with it is likely to last and 
the number of generations likely to benefit by it. Thus while the period fixed 
for a loan by which the present generation alone is to profit should be a short 
one, that by which future generations are to benefit should be correspondingly 
longer. This principle has been acknowledged by the Corporations and 
Governments of all civilised countries, and there j is no reason why it should 
not be adopted 1 in this country. The administration of the Bombay Corpora- 
tion has on all hands been acknowledged to be successful, and consequently it 
would be to the public interest if greater liberality were shown to it. 
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70. ‘The passing of the resolution about Lord Ripon by the Bombay 

Municipal Corporation was simply a fulfilment of 

Be Resolution passed he a duty which that body owed to the father of loca] 

a _ the Bombay Corporation self-government. Had his successors followed in 

Be ' Ripon the death of Lord yi, footsteps they neg surely have developed local 

self-government and bridged over the gulf between 

ee ess a i a the rulers and the ruled and thus averted the 
- recent mishaps. The bureaucrats by putting u 

“the ‘Anglo-Indian community against Lord. Ripon on the question of the 
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Lbert Bill strained the relations between the people and the Government with . 
the result that there has been mutual distrust ever since Lord Ripon’s scheme 
of local self-government was undertaken for the purpose of. strengthening 
British rule in India and doing good to the people. We cannot help noticing 
the studious silence of the European members of the Corporation who vie 
with each other to do honour to the memory of less worthy personages. 
This is a sad indication of the fact that Englishmen of the type of W. EB. 
Hart, Grattan Geary and Dr. Wosdsworth are no more t? be seen amongst 
us. It is doubtful whether the Corporation has the power to vote a statue. 
Considering the attitude cf the Europeans on that day the President wisely 
ruled out of order the proposition to vote a statue to Lord Ripon. | 
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71. “We regret to note that the situation in connection with the public 


health of our city has grown worse during the cur- 
Cholera in Ahmedabad. yent week........... It need scarcely be said that, as 
ak ‘Ada on an (39), compared with the mortality figures for the corres- 
ate ies ponding week of the last year, the figures for the 
current week show the large increase of nearly 150 per cent., and a strong im- 
pression prevails in the public mind that almost this whole increase in the 
number of deaths is due to deaths from cholera, which it is suspected 
are not correctly registered........... We have no hesitation in saying that 
the Municipal Sanitary Department is to a very great extent responsible in ae 
consequence of its sins, both of commission and omission, for this extremely a. 
unsatisfactory state of affairs.” ie 
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72. The resolution recently adopted by the Surat Municipality to appoint 
a sub-committee for the purpose of drawing up a 
__Adverse comments on the memorial to Government against the abolition of the 
decision of Government (General Ward, aims at safe-guarding the interests of 
7 spy va aes the Surat public, and as such, we trust, will be 
of Surat OSSCSsCeseerrving of sympathetic consideration at the hands 
Bombay Samdchdr (69), Of Government. We are, however, surprised to find 
12th Aug.; *Deshi Mitra that the resolution was not passed unanimously and 
(29), 15th Aug. that further a necessity was felt for convening a 
re public meeting in the name of the entire people of 
Surat to pass a counter-resolution. A consideration of the reasons advanced 
by the leaders of this antagonistic movement leads us to believe that they 
either have been carried away by some false notions or do not understand 
what their opposition means. As a partof the new scheme of Municipal 
reforms it has been decided by Government to abolish the General Ward and 
to divide the city into twenty wards, thus giving the electors increased 
representation on the Municipality. The General Ward has so far been 
greatly successiul in Surat as in other towns like Poona and Ahmedabad 
and the experience so far gained does not warrant a belief that its retention 
would interfere with the exercise of the franchise by the masses. The 
opposition in and out of the Municipality is based on some such supposition 
and deserves no consideration at the hands of Government. For if it is 
sought to ke explained away on the ground of the reasons advanced by Gov- 
ernment, then the attitude of the people appears foolish. For Goyernment say 
that the General Ward has been monopolised by the members of the legal 
profession alone and that their influence should, therefore, be curtailed by 
abolishing the ward. In this connection it will be remembered that the 
Surat Municipality as a representative body of the people had protested 
against any curtailment of the privileges of lawyers to represent masses in the 
Councils of the State, as contemplated in the new scheme of reforms in its 
original state ; and now it looks simply monstrous that a section of the people e 
should prefer to support the action of Government. This aspect of the Be 
question has not appealed to the oppositionists and so they have brought P 
themselves into an awkward predicament where their opinion would carry - 
absolutely no weight. The use of the General Ward cannot be overestimated, 
and we trust the public of Surat will not be carried away by mere sentimental 
reasons to forget the advantages they have hitherto reaped from it, but will 
strengthen the hands of the Municipality by supporting its demands. [The 
Desht Mitra writes in a siwilar strain.| asdipieese 
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ee "attain on to. find. the rh 
shed. (34), i#8 Own way. The Surat [unici pality is not in a 
| position. to undertake drainage’ otk which has become 
LE io, & necessity owiz 
‘by the people. “ithe unsound financial position of the Municipality i is,, again, 
the. reas m of the public roads, being left in a-bad state of repair. Under the 
 Groumbtances it ia difficult to understand how the Municipality can afford to 
pe Rs. 400 over a public band in the garden. We have heard that a 
‘fate-payer has filed a suit in the First Class Sub-Judge’s Court for 
‘this misuse of public funds. It would be very well if something were 
‘spent, on music after satisfying the.needs of the people. We are glad 
to hear thatthe rate-payers of Surat are forming an Association to act as a 
eheck on the Municipality in the matter of expenses and the general 
conduct ofits affairs. If such a society is started and worked with modera- 
tion it, will enlist the sympathy of officials on its side. The existence of 
such: secieties will convince Government of the fitness of the people to enjoy 
local self-government. 


74. The Broach Mitra is rejoiced to receive the Government Reso- 
lution announcing the grant of the privilege of 

Comments on the Gov- selecting their own Presidents to the Broach and 
ernment Resolution grant- Ankleshwar Municipalities with effect from the 1st 
Ing the-privilege of select- proximo and to the Jambusar Municipality from 


| Gd ovteek Mihicippiities the date of its resuscitation. It is gratified that 


inthe‘ Broach. District. these additional powers should have been conferred 
Broach Mitra (27), 8th upon the leading Municipalities in the District of 
Aug. - Broach and trusts that they will be discharged to the 
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lasting credit of the electorates. It entertains no 

apprehensions as to the success of the new arrangement in regard to the 

Broach Municipality, but is pessimistic as to whether the Ankleshwar and 

Jambusar Municipalities would stand the teraptation of yielding to the official 

pressure which, the paper thinks, would be invariably brought to bear upon 

the Boards for the election of official Presidents. In this connection it appeals 

to the leading men of the respective talukas to be firm on the high privilege 

a: conceded to them and thereby prove their capacity to manage their own civic 
affairs independently of Government interference. 


*75. “The people of the Bombay Presidency will be grateful to His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke for having extended 

_ Comments on the elec- the principle cf local self-government, as outlined by 
tion of \asmevert Rog the Lord Ripon, so far as to give even mofussil Muni- 
se at 38), 15th. Aug, cipalities the right to elect their own presidents. 
Eng. cols. ’ ” ‘How even the most pious intentions of Government. 
can be miscarried has just been illustrated by the 

affairs of the Bulsdr Municipality in Gujarat. This Municipality is consti- 
tuted of eight official and an equal number of non-official members. A 

~ meeting of this Municipality was held last week to elect a Chairman.. The 
Deputy Collector of the district presided—a significant fact, in view of 
what followed. One of the members present proposed that the Deputy 
-- Collector should be elected president. Another member, who thoroughly 
understood the letter and spirit of Sir George Clarke’s latest Resolution on 
‘Jocal self-government, opposed the proposal. Of course, it was carried. 
“How could it be otherwise when the chief official of the District presided ? 
We cannot conscientiously blame the Deputy Collector. But. what 
about those who violated the spirié of Sir George Clarke s Resolution on the 
subject? What is the good of all the tall talk about ‘absolute independence’ 
‘-gnd’ self-government on Colonial lines, when we cannot throw off the heavy 
yoke of ‘ toadyism’ that has hitherto paralysed all our civic activities ?......... 
) ‘We would humbly pray that a Special Resolution should be immediately 
“Ggsued; laying it ‘down that no Government servant will preside at a Municipal 
ee when the question of electing the président comes on; aye, cay no 
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Gévernment servant should accept that honour even’ if it is forced upon ‘him 

“by @ Gertain Glass of people. Unless this is done, we firmly believe that Sir 
George Clarke’s latest Resolution will amount to taking away by one hand 
what has been piven by the other.”’ | ek 


76. Ofthe two candidates for the présidentship of the Bulsdr 
 . Municipality, one of whom was a Deputy Collector, 
init hee prea neither has succeeded., We notice with regret that 
34) Deh Aug, ; Akhbdr-e. *2¢ Deputy Collector who had announced his candi- 
Sotehdges (24), 9th Aug, ature did not withdraw from the contest though 

requested to do so. Had he withdrawn his 
candidature or left the hall at the time of voting, people would have welcomed 
his action as a graceful acknowledgment of the right to elect their own 
presidents conceded by Government to Municipal bodies. It is, however, much 
to be regretted that good sense did not prevail in the Bulsdr Municipality, 
Under the circumstances it is not difficult to imagine which of the candidates 
was considered to be fit for the post by the people. It was only because of the 
opposition of Government nominees that the popular candidate failed to 
be elected. The result of the election is significant. We would invite 
the attention of Government to the matter as there is a likelihood of the 
action of the Bulsar Municipality being misconstrued into their inability 
to enjoy the new privilege. As a safeguard against such results at 
elections we would suggest Government to advise their officers not to 
stand as candidates, unless there is a chance of their being unanimously 
returned as presidents. Government should also make it a rule to 
accept an officer as president only if he secures two-thirds of the votes 
of the popular members. If a middle course, such as this, is not 
adopted, it would be well for the popular members to resign their 
seats. on the Board. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—The name of the 
Deputy Collector was proposed for the post of President on the ground 
that an officer was better fitted to discharge the functions of a Municipal 
president than any other individual. We are sorry to see a popular member 
riding rough-shod over the feelings of his colleagues and putting to such 
use a valuable right conferred by Government. People will think twice 
before they return such men to the Municipality. The affairs at Bulsar 
are subversive of the main object Government have in view in conferring 
the right on the people. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar comments in a similar 
spirit. | 


Native States. 


77. No sooner have the Palitana and the Sametshikar questions been 

set at rest than the Jain community is again going 

Protest against the al- + be disturbed by the Junagadh State. The Nawab 
= a ey a = himself is a simple man and a devout Muhammadan, 
of ace nah and Mr. Baig, although a servant of the British 
~ Jain (185), 8th Aug. Government, appears to be playing like a puppet in 
| the hands of Mr. Baxi for fear of losing his splendid 

salary and daily presents from the Nawab. Thus the real Nawab is 
Mr. Baxi, who is a pupil of Mr. Purshotamraiji Zala and is, like his master, 
ruling the Junagadh State like a dictator. Three or four years back the 
Nawab had schemed to meddle with, Girnar by erecting buildings upon 
it, and the firm of Devchand Laxmichand had consequenily, on behalf of 
the Jain community, to file a suit against the State. From that time 
matters have been growing worse, until at last they have now reached 
a crisis. The firm of Anandji Kalyanji which is now in charge of the matter 
proposed to wait as a deputation upon the Nawab to settle the matter, but 
the Nawab, be it.said with regret, did not think fit to accede to the request. 
The facts appear to be that the State has taken possession of a portion of 
the Neminath Tunk, as also of the adjoining Dharmashala and has further, 


during night-time, filled up a sacred tank. What Jain is there whose 


heart will not be pained at this outrage? The place in question is one 
of the most important, and the seizure of such a sacred place is nothing less 
than a robbery in broad day-light. This act of violation of the religious 
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76 Ce aly beak oink $0 a agar 
ee bar an address to- Mr, arbhesha ok 
Gress tO séettous to the: State... "We fail red nistirstaed what 
good he has:done to the people to deserve such high 
honours. He had, as a matter of fact, no abilities. Xo 
speak of and he never acquitted himself creditably 
in the discharge of the duties appertaining to his 
OE) high office. During the regime of the late Mahdrana 
4 ie wer ner his continuance in office. to the flattering courtiers who 
‘missed‘no opportunity to applaud his work. Despite these well-known facts 
the fareé' of an address has been played out apparently bya coterie of’ Mr. 
Narbhéshankar’s friends and acquaintances at no cost to anybody as the 
address was printed, obviously with the sanction of the Administrators, at the 
State press. We do not know how the Administrators could have allowed 
themselves to be duped, for otherwise they would not have permitted Mr. 
Narbheshankar to receive the address on the eve of his retirement. It is, 
‘however, gocd that no influential persons in the State either took part in the 
proceedings or signed the address which indeed bears numerous signatures of 
members of illiterate classes who could hardly have understood the contents 
of the addresse [The paper passes strictures upon the conduct of Mr. Narbhe- 
shankar while in service and concludes with a catalogue of his misdeeds in 
the State. | 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


be ie Sholdpur correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh :—The 
Boycott Day was celebrated here by holding a 
Celebrations of Boycott meagrely attended public meeting. Dr. Jog, who 
Day at Sholdpur and presided on the occasion, urged upon the audience 
Dharwar. the necessity of observing the Boycott Day just like 
Duk how: ry orp eal the birthday of Ram or Krishna. He further tried to 
(117), 10th Aug.; Karnd- impress upon the audience that the declaration of the 
tak Vritt (104), 10th Aug; boycott against the rulers was perfectly lawful. 
*Lokabandhu (105), 15th Messrs. Puranik and Godbole then addressed the 
Aug.; Kannad Kesart meeting. The former after briefly touching upon the 
(101), 13th Aug. success of the Turkish Committee of Union and 
Progress and the revolution in Persia, declared that 
the de facto rulers of India being the British merchants, the boycott of their 
goods was the only way open to bring them round. Mr. Godbole declared 
that the subjects being more powerful than the King, the latter must yield to 
their demands and that if he refuses, they have a right to put impediments in 
his way. After a short speech by Mr. Samant, the proceedings of. the 
meeting terminated. (The Dhdrwar Vritt writes taal public meeting was held 
at the local Victoria Theatre to celebrate the Boycott Day. Speeches appro- 
priate to the occasion were delivered by Messrs. Mudvedkar, Pitre, and others. 
On the same day a hand-bill advocating swadeshz, boycott, national education 
and swardjya, as perfectiy legitimate and constitutional and calling upon the 
people “to, administer to themselves a solemn vow on that sacred day to take 
up the cross of nationalism was distributed. ‘The paper publishes the hand- 
bill which dears the signatures of Gurundthrao Phdtak, Moro Dinkar Kale 
and six others. The Karndiak Vriti, the Lokabandhu and the Kannad 
Kesart publish a Manurese translation of the same. } 
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Voliectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Depariment, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what action. 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts allezed are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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siaios Navroji Apakhtydr ;'Parsi;'50  ... 


ee : Parsi ; 
Fricnji Od4wasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... 


Jamshedji Framji; Parsi: 44 
Jamnadas Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 


Jehangir Sordbji Toleyarkhan ; Parsi; 34... 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi ; Hindu (Mewdéd Brah- 
man); 31. 


Byramji Furdonji Marzban ; Parsi ; 70 


Rustamji. Narsarwanji Vatcha-Ghandhi 
Parsi ; 43. 


Shri Saydji Vijay... 3a : — Ambdrém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
Surys Prakish WY og ‘Umedram Nagind4s ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


AnoLo-Mara’rat. 
Dnyénoday& | | Rev. J. E. Abbott 


Dnydn Prakash «.. (1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Dnyan Prakash ... | Me... do. 
Indu Prakash : Indu-Prakash Joint:Stock Company, Limit- 


ed, Manager being Damodar Savld4r4m 
Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Cee Ray a mes tet 


OR ET STN 


Rashtramat ’ . Shrinivas Bhicaji Sir Desai. 


Subodh Patrika Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


Sardesdi Vijaya ... — Pandurang Balkrishna -Dadkar; (Goud 
: | : Brdhman) ; 35. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


Echo Bombay J. C. F. D’Souza ; Goanese ; 40 


O Anglo-Lusiténo... Do. Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


O Goano Do. 
AnGato-Simpr. 


Karachi (Sind) | : Syed Muhammad Syed Jamédin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulim Rasul ; 87 
Muhammadans. : 


Larkana Gazette ... Larkana (Sind) Premchand Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
24. : 


Muséfir , Karachi (Sind) Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 
Sind Patrika Larkéna (Sind) Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23 


e . 


Sind-Shewak Naushahro Feroze'! Tolaram Menghraj : Hindu (Amil) - 92 
é (Hyderabad, Sind). 


Sukkur (Sind) | | Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja) - 85 
Karachi (Sind) Jamatmal Lalchand ; 87. 


ap epcltem 1 na pene Rae esate terse | ~» 


Kashinath Nageshwar Rao ; (Madrasi Brah- 
man) ; 40, 


lean Kasandas Shéh ; Hindu (Bania); 


ws ws nen pegs 


Guzana’zt. 

64 | Akhbér-e-Islim ...  ... 
65 | Amrit Mani eee ous 
66 | Baroda Gazette ... ... 
67 | Bharat Jivan _... oe 
68 | Bharat Vijaya... ove 
69 | Bombay Samachar eee 
70 | Broach Samachar oe 
71 | Buddhi Prakash ... see 
72 | Cutch-Kesari see ave 
73 | Din Mani... ove oes 
74 | Gujarat... eee oes 
75 | Hind Swardajya ... ov 
76 | Islam Gazette ... oe 
77 | Jain Vijaya jue oe 
78 | Kaira Times soe son 
79 | Kaira Vartamén ... ose 
80 | Kaéthidwdr and  Mahil 

Kantha Gazette. 
81 | Kathiawar Samachar _... 
82 | Khabardar « ... eee 
83 | Loka Mitra ove ots 
84 | Navsari Patrika eee 
85 | Navsdri Prakash ... ai 
86 | Political Bhomiyo... or 
87 | Praja Mitra ove ae 
88 | Praja Pokar ‘as oe 
89 | Rajasthin and Indian 
Advertiser. 
90 | Samalochak oe eee 

- 91 | Sami San}... eee sie 
92 | Satya Vakta a ae 
93. | Shakti se ose ons 
94 | Surat Akhbar... iia 
95 | Swadesh Mitra... sas 
96 | Vasant... ry" re 

HInpi. 
97 | Bharat... ave ~ 
98 | Shri Dnydnsigar Samé- 
char. 
B9 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé- 
| char. 
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Bombay ... ese] Daily nee 
Réjkot ... ...| Monthly ... 
Baroda _s«.. wee} Weekly = ase 
Bombay... .-.| Monthly ... 
Baroda... vee] Weekly — ave 
Bombay ... «»-| Daily see 
Broach... ooo] Weekly —z. 
Ahmedabad ...| Monthly ... 
Bombay ... cool WECKIY ace 
Broach ... 7 Do. eee 
Nadidd (Kaira) ...| Do. ive 
Bombay ... ese] | LO. sea 
Amreli (Baroda-} Do. ase 

State). 
Bombay ... ee ae eee 
Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. eve 
Kaira ‘es sack: BM oes 
Sadra “ss «| Do. ine 
Ahmedabad sf Dov: oss 
Bombay... sek aoe ee 
Do. wie ---| Bi-weekly ... 
Navsari as. | Weekly ... 
ee 
Ahmedabad eo} Do. eee 
Karachi...  «...) Bi-Weekly... 
Surat ae su Weekly are 
Ahmedabad | Do. ss. 
Bombay ... oes ‘Tri-Monthly 
Do. eee »»-| Daily sas 
Do. se ...| Fortnightly 
Surat eee obs Weekly ine 
Baroda .s. «| Do, eee 
Karachi... eee} Do, eee 
Ahmedabad ..-| Monthly... 
Bombay vse «| Weekly ... 
Do. ov ...| Fortnightly 
Do. ssa | Weekly . 
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R. Noronha ; Portuguese. ; 85 sa 


Kazi Ismail Kdzi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 45. 


Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Toldkia 
Braéhman) ; 28. | 

Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.; 
Parsi ; 41. 

Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 ‘is 


Damji Raévji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
Bania) ; 33. 
Nathalal Rangildas (Bania). 


Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 23, 
Purshottum M. Pandit ; (Hindv). 


Ibrahim Daud; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 
Muhammadans (Memons). 

Mohunlél Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shriméli 
Bania) ; 27. 


Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
28. . | 
Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 


56. 

Motilal Chhotdl4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 

Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 


(Brahman) ; 46. 
Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am. Muhammad 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
Kaikhysru Maéanekji Barjorji Minocheher- 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. : 
Harivallabhd4s Prdnvallabhdds Parekh; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
Rustamji J4maspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60... 


Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 


-Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 


Brahman) ; 39. 
Hormasji Jamshed}i ; Parsi 48 aes ah 


Hirdl4l] Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shriméli 
Bania) ; 28. 


Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brahmin) ; 43. 
Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi ; 


33. 

Keshavl4l MHarivithaldis; Hindu (Das 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 

Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu 


(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 
Phirozshéh Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 sie 
Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohaéna); 42 ... 


A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


Gauri shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 
30. 

Janakprasid Laboord4m; Hindu (Kanya- 
kubja Brahman) ; 81. 


Shir Biharilal ; 
40. | 
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Bhagwa Zenda 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant 


Chandroday& 


Dharwar Vritt 


Dnyan Chakshu 
Dnydn Sagar 
Hindu Punch 
Itihds Sangraha 
J sseudidenah 
Jagad Vritt 


Kalpatarn ... 
Kdmgér Saméchér 
Karmaniuk... 


.:.| Poona sed 
»»o| Wai (Satéra) 


.--| Belgaum ... 


...| Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


..| Ohiplan — (Ratné- 


giri). 
»»-| Belgaum ... 


--.| Wai (Satara) 
...| Dhérwar ... 
«--| Bombay... 
»++| Poona aie 
»+-| Kolhapur ... 
-/ Thana  ... 
.--| Bombay ... 
«».| Bombay ... 
-..| Poona sae 
...| Sholapur ... 


«| Bombay... 


ese} Do, ove 


desh). 


desh). 


Dhulia (West Khén- 


| Parola (East Khan- 


Dhulia (West Khan- 
Kumtha (Kanara) 


eee eee 
Do. eae nee 
Do. eee eee 
Published thrice a 
month. 
Monthly ... ive 
Weekly... vn 
Do. sie saa 
Do. ee ees 
Do. aie wae 
Fortuightly ss 
Weekly — ... “4 
Do. bie Re 
Do. sai aoe 
Do. nie Bee 
Do. pee Re 
Do. ne ae 
Do. ane a 
Do. oc ed 
Monthly ... sh 
Weekly... ie 
Do. ee@0e eee 
Do, soe Ger 
Do. Ware wel 
Do. ie siee 
Weekly. (Printed 
in Modi charac- 
ters. ) 
Fortnightly ees 
Weekly sec ee@e 
| Do. eee eee 


man); 42. 
 Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brdhman).. 


Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Rampraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brdhman); 44. 


Dhondo Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman); 53. 


Hari Dharmaéréj Gdndhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
81. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hari a Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
: si 


Ganesh ‘i edleiins Oo - Hindu 


(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman) ; 44 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
Shenvi ; 35. 


Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 45. , 

S. H. Shahane; Hindu (Karhada Brah- 
man) ; 338. 

Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ... 


Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 50. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 42. 

Dattatriya Balvant Parasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Br4hman) ; 40. 


Kashinath Bahirdv Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
F. F. Gordan & Co. 


Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe. 


Sadadshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 

Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 51. 

Natesh Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) : 34. 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman) ; 41 


Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; 


Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 


Anant Livakar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman) ; 45. 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 


(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 

Laxman Baburao Hegde ; ; Hindu (Gowd 
Saraswat) ; 52. 
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Shri Sayaji Vijay 


Shri Saraswati Mandir 


Shri Shahu 
Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak ... 


Sumant ... 


Vande Mataram 
Vichari... 


| Miadihidkar'is, ve 
Mahérdshtra& Vritt 
Moda Vritt 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu BAN 
Nasik Vritt sei 
Nydya Sindhu ... 
Paisa Patti ska 
Pandhari Mitra’ ... 
Prabhat... ‘ee 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Pragati... ees 
Prakash ... ea 
Podhéri... “es 
Rashtramukh ‘its 
Samalochak ee 
Satyi Shodhak ... 
Shivaji Vijaya... 
Sholapur Samachar 


Vijayee Mahratta... 


Vinod eee eee 

Vividh Dnydn Vistar 

Vrittasar... ise 

Vydpari... ove 

Warkari ... ex. 

SANSKRIT, 

Sunrit Vadini ... 
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Belgaum eee eee Weekly 
‘Wai (Satéta) ..| Do. | 
| Bombay avs ies Daily 


Do. see. oeet Weekly 


Poona eve | Do. 
Nasik oe veal BO, 
Ahmednagar sol | Ds 
Bombay ... ...| Monthly 


Pandharpur (Shold-| Weekly 


pur). 


Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly 


desh). 


Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly 


desh). 


BLOURDUE 465 ssc 
Satara sa. ‘ 
Baroda... ae 
Mahad (Kolaba) ... 
Hubli (Dharwar) ... 
Ratnagiri ... ai 
Sholapur ... vn 
Do. ve des 


Bombay ... si 


Satara oie a 


Pen (Kolaba) ‘ea 
Poona ae via’ 


Karad (Satara) ... 


Poona mee me 


Karwar (Kanara) ... 


Kolhapur ... cas 
BOGAOM oss. * aac 


Bombay ... al 


Wai (Satéra) ii 


Poona cua’ ga 


Pandharpur (Shol4- 
pur). 
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Bombay... ne 


oi 


ee ae aie 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


eee * 


Thrice 2 month 


Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. ies 
Do. ii 
Do. pee 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. | ‘i 
Do. pie 
Do. me 
Do. ‘ie 
Do. os 
Thrice a month 
Weekly ase 
Fortnightly 
Monthiy ... 
Weekly... 
Fortnightly 
| Weekly a 
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...| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak- 


a . 
eye ee 
ro Ys ay 


...|Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 


(Séraswat Bradhman) ; 82. 


tha); 24, 00 | | 
...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpa 
Brahman) ; 29. 
Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 
Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 39. 
Do. do. yee 
Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 


‘Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Rangnath Vishnu Kéle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 24. 


Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 


Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 
p4wan Brahman) ; 38. 


Govind Sakhéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, OB. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman) ; 44. 


Jain); age 45. | 
Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 


shani Brahman) ; 82. 

Balkrishna Raéoji Pdélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 

Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 36 

Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
(Vir Shaivi Lingdéyat) ; 26. 

Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50... 


Hindu 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited; 
Manager being Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 48. 

Mahadev Kcshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 

Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 28. | 

Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman). 

Nardyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 

Vishwanath Govind Sant. 

Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 
man ; 36. 

Hari Raghundéth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 

Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


eeree8 


Nattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni 


(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... oe 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Sa4raswat Brahman). 

Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 49. 

Nana Daédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Bréhman); 86. , 


Hindu 
...| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Ma 


Appa Sharma Rashivadekar. 
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| Weekly ........| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh; 1,200 
! | Dehl4vi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


fos. ats bake, 1 Tt i a0 a Do. eee eee Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 500. 
tai be a | | Muhammadan ; 50. 

"978 | Habib-ul-Akhbér... —...|' Do. ia cd’ De ws sas] Munshi Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig;} 1,000 
Ra ) of Canpore ; 40. 
179 Kashful Akhbar eee eee Do. pene eee Do. eee eee eeeses . 
‘ope oy eee >. vie .--| Hazi Mahmood Hussain. 02 


nee weet «DO. = swas,—Ss ne] Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshil 500 


Do 
R61 i Eébaral ©... eae Do , 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah); age 22.) 
182 | Shamsher-i-Hind... ...| Do.  . «| Do. see «ss Dawood Ali; Muhammadan; 86... os] ons 
"sl 
Do 


4 ‘ sere 188 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbér sie ; ig ool SY ltte ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
; Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 800: 


Pare 184 | Urdu Daily jw OG ‘ se ick am oT eee — Yusaf Noor Muhammad; Khoja;; 1,000 — 


4 185|Jain ... ..  ..|Bombay ... _...| Weekly ..  ...|Bhdgubhdi Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu) 2,600 | 
Me . : (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
ae 186 | Jain Mitra woe ed DOE oe cl Monthly 4. .., ital Prashd Jain. 00 a ed 1,000 


ay : : Manra’TtHI AND Ka’NARESE . 


‘ : ‘OT | Chandrika...  .. «| Baégalkot (Bijapur) . Weekiy + . ef Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 - 
; Brahman) ; 35. 


r | Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 


ey B. The names of N ewspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 
a above list is printed in brackets after the name. 3 


4 +, ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that {adopted in the Official Spelling 
hieten ‘List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A { or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (a = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has. 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 


S in Arumodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d : 
rae D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the- 


ee proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name and Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. ag 
GUJARATI. | 
91a} Satsang... ‘a ...| Surat a ...| Weekly... wa pelea see 
MARATHI. 


48a) Rashtramat Mi ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Shrinivas Bhikaji Sardesai; Hindu (Chit-| 2,500 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 


150a! Rashtrodaya an | POOMM. GL. 


.| Monthly... ...| 8. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpawan Brah-} ... 
man); about 30, 


ve 


"a Canam ON at tage, lye Sip lah amet ot MS pierre vigil tate a Cee” See 


The Editor of No. 5 is Prof. P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi ; 42. 

The Editor of No. 18 is Rev. Seither, S. J., German ; 45. 

The Editor of No. 22 is Prof. P. A. Wadia ; Parsi ; 35 ; 400. 

The Publisher of No. 23 is Ganesh Balvant Modak ; 44; Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42 ; 1,000. 

The Editors of No. 44 are Rev. J. E. Abbott ; Rev. R. 8. Hume ; Rev. Tukardm ; (Christians) ; 48, 28 and 55 respectively. 
The Editor of No. 53 is F. P. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 25 ; 1,000. 
No, 65 has become quarterly. 

The Editor of No. 66 is Javerbhai Dadabhai Patel ; Hindu (Patidar) ; 39 ; circulation 1,000. 

The Editor of No. 67 is DayAbhéi Ramchandra Mehta ; Hindu (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36 ; 800, 

‘The Editor of No. 71 is Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta ; Hindu (Dasa Shrimali Bania) ; 34 ; circulation 1,250. 

No. 75 has now ceased to be published. 


No. 91 occasionally publishes English articles, 

The Editor of No. 165 is Hindu (Saraswat Brahmin) ; 21 : 150, 
The Editor of No. 178 is Amjadbeg ; Muhammadan (Moghal) ; 40, 
The Editor of No. 179 is Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Nazim ; Muhammadan (Shia) ; 24. 
The Editor of No. 180 is Mahomed Husein Hassomya ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. 
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Politis and the Public Administration. 


1. -Of late, everyone in India, from the prince to the peasant, is 

A ime ‘hankering after the exhibition of his loyalty. This 
a ag eae are. tendency itself is Western. Our feelings are not at 
ee re las. "Bouitich all so boisterous. We are not accustomed to 
laine proclaiming them from the house-tops. Modesty has 
Kadi (126), 20th Aug. © been ever our .virfue, and the inordinate desire, to 
Pees ae et na proclaim one’s loyalty is a sign that we are departing 
from our time-honoured social manners. But we do not think that. the 
Western habit will take root in India in such matters. Loyalty is 
trotted out not because Indians are in Jove with such methods but 
because an impression is abroad that some westerners can be cajoled 
by them. Modesty adorns. even loyalty and to proclaim it in season 
and out of season is to give room to suspect the genuine character of the 
feeling. We do not desire to insinuate that there is any despicable motive 
in the loyal proclamations of our Chiefs. But their actions will undoubtedly 
lessen the respect of Indians for the British Government. A closer examina- 
tion will reveal the fact that such behaviour is not loyal but disloyal. Once 
the British statesmen were faced with the problem of maintaining the Native 
States intact or annexing them altogether. A generous policy then preserved 
the Native States. A somewhat similar question is to the forefront now. 
Of course, the bureaucracy is selfishly obstructing the distribution of rights 
and privileges amongst the Indians. There is a party that maintains that 
India should be ruled by the swcerd, but the contentment of the Indians 
1s the stronghold of the British in India. Even Lord Morley, a supporter 
of the present repressive policy, seems to have seen the truth of the above 
statement. He has sent Sir Lawrence Jenkins to the Calcutta High Court, 
and it is rumoured that Mr. Justice Fletcher is to be created the Chief 
Justice of Bombay, as justice is not dispensed well in the local High Court. 
The rulers of the Native States should not only look to the pleasure of the 
autocratic Residents and to the good-will of Anglo-Indians but also consider 
whether they are acting in consonance with best British traditions. The 
people of Maharashtra commonly believe, whatever the facts may be, that 
the Kolhapur Durbar in order to break up the Samarth Vidyalaya and thus 
‘please some British bureaucrats imprisoned Bijapurkar and Joshi. It is 
another common belief that the bureaucrats can make the Native States 
dance according to their sweet will. The silly injustice of the .Native States 
contributes to the already waning confidence of the people in British justice. 
The Princes unconsciously undermine the British Government by trying to 
please short-sighted bureaucrats. In putting down sedition, they are them- 


selves committing sedition, not covered by the sections of the Criminal Law. 


The Gwalior Durbér has committed such sedition unconsciously. The 
special tribunal of Gwalior delivered a judgment in a conspiracy case recently. 
It appears that they have written the judgment to please British bureaucrats 
of the repressive school. The Durbar has undoubtedly committed sedition. 
The officials are not permanent residents of India. They will perhaps change 
their tone as the policy of the British Government changes. But Indian 
Princes and their servants will only disgrace their Durbars by dancing to the 
tune of the British officials. Our Princes must now raise themselves. Japan 
owns now a limited monarchy. Persia has followed suit. India would have 
gained it long ago, but that the British people are guided by the Anglo- 
Indians. With the help of Princes or without it, the work of national 
regeneration will go on. Is it not the duty of loyal Princes to begin new 
political experiments and teach a model lesson to the British? Ii they 
blindly follow the repressive policy, the sin of treachery to the British Gov- 
ernment will be on their heads! For the present, however, such silly Durbars 
are making themselves the laughing-stock of the people. | 
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denu: iat: tion of ‘ideas of indeventence’ and ‘ passive 
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widenoe. oa adtanl atbempt on "the pari of the. members ‘ef the’ said society 
eubvert the existing: Govermment.or to spread sedition...:....: The nrodt 
oti:niind ofieand'en the: ‘part.of the culprits, according to the Chief Justice. of 
the ‘State; was:the fact that:they entertained the ideal of independence. And 
he-‘has, in his: judicial authority, introduced and emphasised. the principle 
that’ it do. criminal: and: penal to. hold the ideal of independence. . And, 
Bwadeshi, Boycott,: National Education, etc., it is insinuated by the way, 
‘ome under a similar, if not.the same,. category. In a way itis a direct 
attempt to declare jadicially in a Native State that ideals of independence 
smd passive resistance are penal, and ought to be suppressed by the strong 
arm of the Jaw.. What the British Courts in India do not rush forward to 


sanction or would not lay down, the bureaucracy has got a knack of getting 


done through: the Native States. Mr. Kincaid, a British Judge, was taken 
ever-to Kolhapur, and he laid down in the sedition case. that an offensive 
Writing comes under. the abetment section of the Indian Penal Code,. a 

principle which has no precedent or authority in the annals of legal. bison 
of Indien; English or American Courts for the‘last hundred years and more, 
While the Secretary of State for India, the Judges of the premier High Court 
in India, and ‘the-Sessions Judge of Alipore, lay down the immunity of aspira- 
tidns and ideals of independence and sward) from the penal laws, here we have.a 
State Judge trying to set up the very opposite principle. Perhaps the Native. 
States are to set. a lesson. in repression to the Imperial Government. In 
pursuance of the judgment of the Chief Justice, the State authorities have 
made it penal, bya State proclamation. of ith August 1909, to possess 
or import a copy of the following wapers within the State :—Kesart, 


Kédl, Rashtramat, Hindu Punch, Bhéle, Amrita Bazar Patrika. Purjabee, 


Bengéilee, Vande Métaram, Swardj, Deshsevak and Mahrdtta. It has also 
similarly made it penal to possess, import or sell pictures of persons convicted 
for sedition, and also of noted, Nationalist leaders. The London Times has 
a compliment to pay to the Maharaja of Gwalior for his courage, and 
recommends his attitude to the Government in England and India for 
adoption.......... It seems that in some official quarters attempts are being 
made to impress. upon the Liberal administration in England that official 
repression in India has the support of weighty public opinion in India. The 
old Radical Secretary of State is likely to be confronted by the bureaucrats 
with Mr. Gokhale’s speech on the ‘ present situation’ and the action of the 
Gwalior State. If this mancuvre on the part of the bureaucracy turns out to 
be succeessful, then the liberty of. speech, thought amd the press will -be 
suppressed through the existing laws, without resort to fresh legislation.” 
[The Kesari writes in a similar strain. | 


8. The G-walior tribunal of three Judges has sentenced nineteen youths 
building castles in the air to seven years’ trans- 

R ah (126), ny aRe i portation. The fundamental principles of law that 
Aug. aye mere intention is no offence and that the statements 
of the King’s evidence should be corroborated by 

independent testimony have been ignored in the trial. We know from the 
Midnapore judgment what precise value we should attach to confessions in 
tieal cases. The Gwalior Judges have rendered signal service to the 
high-handed ‘British bureaucrats by determining that the ideal entertained 
by the accused—overthrowing the British Government—was seditious. They 
have murdered justice, however, in doing this:service. There is no doubt that 
true-born pogiabmen. are pitying the High Court Judges of the Native States 


7 13 : | 
for.exhibiting such cowardicé. The Judges of Gwalior‘are cowards, and the 
rest of the Durbar officials are on a par with them. They have boycotted 
eleven Nationalist and one Moderate paper from their ‘dominions. This 
action of the Gwalior Durbar is shameless and cowardly'‘like the Mysore Press 
laws. The awakening in the: Indian nation is divine. Indian Chiefs 
should sympathise with the new spirit-in India and direct it in the 


right channels, Though only the Gaekwar can do such a thing, the others 


should: not at least exhibit cowardice and try to win the favour of high- 
handed British bureaucrats. Otherwise, they would debase themselves in 
the eyes of their subjects as well as their masters. The Maharaja of Devas 
also is reported to have behaved in a similar way. He has sentenced 
Devidatta Sharma, who had been already sentenced to four months’ imprison- 
ment by one of his officials, to life-long imprisonment on the plea that he 
had invoked the assistance of the Native States in pushing forward seditious 
propaganda. He held a special Durbar to announce his decision. It would. 
have been better if our Chiefs had an inkling of what people accustomed to 
constitutional Government feel when confronted by such behaviour. [The 
Rdshtramat writes:—The message of the Maharaja of Gwalior to his people 
no doubt makes pleasant reading inasmuch as it gives expression to his 
sentiments of love for his subjects, but the time and the occasion he has 
chosen to promulgate it is likely to create a feeling of suspicion as to the real 
source of its inspiration. We wish it had been sent forth at some other time 
than that when a number of boys have been clapped into prison by the State 
authorities for professing the admittedly innocent and praiseworthy ideal of 
swardjya and Nationalist papers have been boycotted as seditious and prohi- 
bited from entering within the State limits. | 


4. A correspondent writes to the Rdshtramat :—Indians had attained 

: the acme of civilisation and were in the past independ- 

Alleged seven splinters nt, (1) They of themselves invited slavery into the 
ney in the hearts of jand. Their spirit is killed by this slavery and they 
oe : are suffering many consequent miseries. Slavery, 
Penpnacaes — therefore, is the first splinter rankling in the hearts of 
: Indians. (2) India yields a large revenue and much 

of it is allotted to military expenditure. Every one has to pay Rs. 3 per head for 


State protection. Hvery Indian is oppressed by this heavy burden and he is 


bearing it with groans. ‘This misery is the second rankling injury. (3) Our) 


industries, arts and wealth have departed to foreign lands and food-stuffs are 
being exported to foreign countries. Indians have not sufficient to eat. Many 
have the problem of bread facing them. Crores of people living on one meal 
are starving and dying. We have to suffer plague and famine also thereby. 
This is the third stab. (4) There is free and compulsory primary education in 
every civilised country. Butin India every community has to attend to its 
own expense. Much of the revenue is spent on white soldiers. Deficiency of 
education is the fourth splinter in the flesh. (5) Carnivorous people are on the 
increase. While the cow is considered by the Hindus to be a goddess, the 
whites find their food tasteless without the flesh of that very cow, Government 
slaughter-houses are on the increase, Thousands of cows and other animals 
are beiny daily hacked and cut down while living. Agriculturists, on the other 
hand, have no cattle. This miserable condition is the fifth stab. (6) Govern- 
ment do not interfere in any religious matters, but they have let loose on 
India hundreds of missionaries. They are supported by Government. The 
missionaries are ridiculing Sandtan Dharma. Government have no right to 
spend anything on the Ecclesiastical Department, but they spend 45 lakhs on 
‘+. his is the sixth rankling misery. (7) There was very little of drinking 
in India. But as the English themselves prepare liquor, drink it and sell it, 
drinking is on the increase under the illusive name of ‘ freedom of drink.” 
The rich and the poor alike have become addicted to it. The evil of drink is 
the seventh misery. These seven splinters are rankling in the flesh of 
33 crores of Indians for one hundred years. Fellow-countrymen should 
calmly consider about the same. 
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nsider‘the Reforms inaugurated by Lord Morley to be quite 
soc”. mgeless:) The} vata are yet to be realised, but 
_ gi@he Reforms haye only’ already the Hindus: and the Muhammadans are 
| Reb inceaé (AS) 15¢, Tarrelling about the distribution of loaves. The 
Ree Ci‘ Ss principle of communal representation was sought by 


| the Jains, the Parsees’and the Christians to apply to 
| Phe Ras scheme seems to have proved veritably an apple 
- of.discord. 1.” Political rights are granted as citizens and not as followers ‘of 
any y particular religion.. Taxes are paid by all alike. The English affect to 
treat all their subjects equally. But it isa hollow boast. The Russian 
Emperor while tyrannising over his subjects, speaks of the Duma and of 
popular rights. Similarly the speech of English statesmen is enticing. The 
Turkish Government have lately issued an order admitting men cf all creeds 
to their Military ranks which were formerly open only to Muhammadans. 
‘But the British statesmen talk big and in practice refuse arms to the Indian 
subjects and deny higher military and administrative posts to them. Will the 
English Bahadurs learn real political wisdom from young Turkey? This is 
the only way to win over the hearts of subjects. | 


6. The wave of Imperialism has flooded England and there are signs 
that the nation will grow more and more imperialistic 

The Imperial creed day by day. The increase of naval armaments and 
must be made more liberal’ the proceedings of the Press Conference point to the 


if Indians are to take part game moral. The enemies of the British Empire 
in its realisation. 


| are on the watch to destroy it, and the English people 
oo" oe will not be able to fight out their battle, unless all 
the constituents ag the Empire are consolidated. 

These Imperial tendencies will have a very great influence on Indian 
administration. Every Empire is meant for the predominance of a particular 
race. To maintain that any Empire is actuated by a love of humanity is to 
a utter a lie. The British Empire is no exception to the rule. The aim of the 
Ba British Empire is to maintain the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
i The chief planks of the Imperial creed are that other races should live enslaved 
ia to the Anglo-Saxons and that the supremacy of the latter should remain 
& undisturbed. But what of us and our ambition? We should always have an 


a eye on the true character of British Imperialism in determining our ultimate 
t | political ideals. The English desire the inclusion of India in the British 
| Empire, not as a living limb but as a lifeless body. They want India to be a 
slave of others, the hunting ground of the other constituents of the Empire. 
Shc can never acquire equal rights. We would like to be a part and parcel of 
the British Empire along with others. Butifit be to serve like a dog, or to be 
eaten up like a sheep, of what importance is the British Kmpire tous? The 
controversy of Colonial self-government or independence has much to do with 
the selfishness of the Imperialistic creed. The desire for independence is 
natural, and we also possess if. It is coursing through our veins so 
vigorously owing to the imperialistic policy of the English. It is not possible 
to reconcile even the limited ambition of India with the maintenance of 
the British Empire. The colour predominance will always tell ruinously 
against all those that are not-white. The British are forcing us in a way to 
accept the ideal of independence. If the ambition of India is to be utilized 


in building up the Empire, the underlying principles of it must: be made more 
liberal. 


7. Ata time when the boycott celebration has turned all eyes towards 
Bengal it will be instructive to mark the contrast 

: ey and Bengal between Bengal and Bombay. In matters political 
"Shakti (93), 14th Aug Bengal stands far ahead of Bombay. The Bombay 
. ' leader, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, attends once a year 

the Congress session and retires to the hills. He is never on the scene 
when the question of the Transvaal Indians is mooted or when popular feeling 
is to be expressed on the death of a great man like Lord Ripon. In Bengal, 

_ Babu Surendranath Banner i is all the year round at the service of the country. 


@ 
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He is always on the move in his Presidency, educating public opinion. 
Sir Pherozeshsh left the Council Hall at the time of the Land Revenue Act 
along with some of his colleagues and held a meeting protesting against the 
usurpation by Government of a time-honoured popular right. All this pales 
in comparison with the huge efforts put forth’ by Surendraiath, Bhupe 4220 
‘n&th Bose, ‘Aravind Ghose and others at the time of the Partition i in 1905 to 
rouse the whole country. Where are men like these in Bombay? No 
Bengali leader will give expression to views such as those expressed by Mr. 
Gokhale. No Bombay leader is characterised by the virtues of firmness, 
selflessness and self-sacrifice, the guiding principles of all Bengali leaders. 
It is because of their leaders that the people of Bengal are still firm after 
passing through a fiery ordeal. Only the chosen few have free access to 
Sir Pherozeshah. But Surendra Babu or Aswini Babu will not refuse to 
speak even to a child. Excepting the Fergusson College there is no educa- 
tional institution maintained by the public in Bombay. In Bengal they have 
the Ripon College of Surendranath, the Brij Mohun Institute of Aswini Babu 
and several other colleges in the districts, including institutions for the spread 
of higher medical knowledge. National schools are established all over the 
Presidency. Even a National University is in existence. Every year a 
hundred young men are sent out to foreign countries to study arts and sciences. 
Bengal is rich in literature as well. Many books in Bengali. have been 
translated into Gujarati and other languages. Where can we find the like 
of the Modern Review in the Bombay Presidency ? lady editors like Kumu- 
dini Mitra and Suvarna Kumari Devi are rare in Bombay. The Bengalee 
and the Patrika throw into shade papers conducted even by Englishmen. 
During its existence of two years the Bande Mdtaram awakened the whole 
country. There is a Bose of world-wide scientific reputation in Bengal. 
Religious reformers like Paramhansa Ramkrishna and Swami Vivekanand were 
the sons of Bengal. The Government felt the power of the Samitis and they 
ordered them to be disbanded. In Bengal, leaders of both the parties, men 
like Bhupendranath Bose and Ambika Charan Muzumdar, appear on the same 
platform to celebrate the “ boycott.’ The Bengal Moderates are in favour 
of a united Congress. Their Bombay brethren are not. These points of 
contrast are sufficient to show why the Bombay leaders are not like their 
Bengali compeers. 


8. Even the bureaucrats approve ina way of the industrial boycott. 
Not that they are willing to protect Indian indus- 
Boycott the weapon of ries by a wall of preferential tariffs, but they do not 
tag heer ag nation. look askance at industrial boycotters as at political 
00 ee ee - boyeotters. The P d Bombay Moderat 
“ken: Mesnal’ Kesari ycotters. e Poona an ombay Moderates 
(101), 20th Aug. following in the wake of the bureaucrats have also 
declared their sympathy with industrial boycott. 
The care of the conscience of Government has been entrusted into the hands of 
the Moderates and they are taking pretty good care to see that it is not 
awakened by popular agitation. The Collectors and District Magistrates 
admit in the course of private conversation that indigenous products may 
be bought even at some sacrifice, but that there should be no declaration 
of boycott. They are against even the word “boycott” lest it lead to 
any agitation. But are they honestly in sympathy with political boycott in 
advocating swadeshi at a sacrifice? The laws of the realm as such allow 
even a purely Political boycott, and the catis out of the bag on an occasion 
like Boycott Day. The bureaucrats admit the righteousness of our principles, 
but they do not want any agitation. But we do not see any wrong in advising 
others to act as we do, especially when such service is likely to contribute. 
to the good of the nation. The glamour of foreign products has worn 
off, and the customers now willingly buy swadesht goods ata sacrifice. The 
miseries we had to suffer through the Delilah of foreign goods have given us a 
rude shaking. We are now wide awake.. Boycott may begin with foreign 
goods or it may be an all round boycott. It is after all boycott. Wherever 
there is misery and discontent, there is always to be found an awakening and 
boycott. The same rule applies even to social and religious matters. Those 
who are poor and are not backed by the power of Government have only one 
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orld and: thes i is. boyoott, The first; weapon 

on is boycott... It will end in, the acquire: 

tive. pc a were 8, . .A popula Government: does. not harass the 

swadesht-boycott movement, but takes up the work, and identifies itself with the 

 gptation, ~ But the - ntoxicating influence of bureaucratic powers harries the 

eae ovement for § a time, but the boycott movement is strong enough to tide over 

_ fie persecution, and it will undoubtedly direct Government in its own way, 

meer UE a ‘annad Kesari publishes. a literal translation. of the above article.] 

Wa ors acel "Without caring to inquire how and why the swadeshi and. Boycott 

‘movements originated, Government have been trying 

 Sedentdebie ‘and Mahi ‘© prevent the Indians from airing their grievances, 

Kéntha Gazette (80), 15th With the result that they have aggravated, instead of 

Ang: alleviating, the disease. They declare ‘ Boycott’ un- 

ie lawful; but although the people are bound to obey 

the bietinte of Goveriinent: their ‘feelings about swadesht and Boycott will not 

be quieted. The simplest way to quiet them is to remove the causes that 

“f have given rise to these movements. ‘The speech delivered by Babu 

Bhupendra ‘Bose makes it quite clear that ‘ Boycott’ is simply a weapon to 

rouse the people toa sense of the country’s bad state and to draw the 

attention of Government to it, and not in any way aimed at the subversion of 

the British rule. It is nothing but a united and legitimate effort for the 

regeneration of India. That this movement may not take any more dangerous 

shape is for Government to look to, and this they can best do by keeping the 
people contented. | 


10. Man-made laws do not sdweivs accord with Divine laws, because our 
) legislators do not possess proper knowledge of nature 
God ever ready to and the natural relations of man and God. There 
destroy those who perse- oan be justice only when the two agree. There 
— the helpless by their, gan be no justice without rights. \ Justice lies in the 
Pd ieee 48) d0th Tight apportionment of privileges. It may be safely 
Aug. assumed that injustice reigns where rights cannot 
be had as a fair return for labour. Man is but a 
puny creature as compared to Mighty God. Laws are laws because they are 
backed by the power to enforce them. When human laws are in accordance 
with Divine laws, God Himself supports them. But when man tries to 
measure his strength with God, He batters his head to pieces and proves 
ag his weakness. He had better, therefore, bow to God and His power. Proud 
. man, do not dare to incur ‘Divine wrath! Wherever Divine rights are 
ignored, though weak men may not be able to protect themselves, God will 
run to their succour. Divine strength is ever ready to destroy the wicked 
who try to persecute the helpless by their puny strength and worthless laws. 
Do not forget this priceless historical experience ! 


*11. “A Resolution just issued by the Punjab Government foreshadows 

‘e i : rae the utilisation of Panchayats for the trial of petty 
Boeabey 5g Praca he civil cases and also the abolition of the ‘ commit- 
should follow the Punjéb ment stage’ in the criminal trials........... Is it too 


an ea at much to hope that the Government of Sir George 


system. Clarke will follow in the footsteps of the 


Parsi-(38), 22nd Aug., Punjab Government in the revival of the Panchayat 
EOE: 9%. system ?”’ 


42. In the course of an article entitled ‘Prayers in the Vedas about the 
motherland’ the writer says :—It is alleged by some 

‘ Vedic songs and patrio- that noble ideas about the peace patriotism 
ism. and nationalism were not known to the ancient 
tor Ang. | (1504), Indians. But this assertion can be completely 
answered by a reference to certain verses in. the 

Vedas which make it clear that even in those early days it was considered a 
me glory. to labour for the welfare of the mother-land. In those times there were 
Nee! a a no. cringing, obsequious and self-degrading men as we now see around us; 
One SE _ the prayers that we ane addressed to mother earth then were in every sense 
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‘worthy of @ living nation. Is it. not a. pity. that- instead 
‘Vedic songs, praising unity and condemning disunion and. 
to the benefit of a third party, amorous. tras 5 
study of the youths attending our. colleges? Ifthe Vedic Rishis declared 
. that they were, ever prepared to undergo any amount of self-sacrifice for the 
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i iscord. as leading 
should be prescribed for the 


sake of. their, mother-land, it is the duty of every Indian to do the same 


and to face‘evil times with courage and determination. 


13. In the course ofa long articleOn the Master of Elibank’s Budget 
speech the -Praja Bandhu writes:—‘‘ The Under 
Comments on the Secretary was on debatable ground when he touched 


speech of the Under Secre- the question of the poverty of India and the annual 


tary of State on the Indian 


‘15th Aug., Eng. cols. 


Bates. ‘drain on India’s resources, A part of the withdraw- 
Praja Bandhu 39), 8 from the Indian treasury is on account of 

interest on capital borrowed for reproductive works ; 
a part also is for the price of stores purchased in 


. England. Of the remainder, a considerable portion is for charges in connection 


with the cost of recruiting for the army. We are unable to see why Great 
Britain should recover this charge from us. The Indian army is essentially 
the army of Great Britain, and has been often utilised for Imperial ends. 


_ The cost, therefore, of training the recruits for the whole army should be 


entirely borne by Great Britain. The pensions of the European servants, 
who man the higher posts in all the departments of the State in India, and 
their leave-allowances are charges which we Indians call a ‘drain,’ because 
we think that a very large portion of the posts now filled. by Europeans can 
be as efficiently filled by native Indians. Politically we consider it unjust 
that we should be excluded from all posts of authority and high emoluments, 
and economically we suffer much by our exclusion from the administration. 
The drain is economic, 4nd it is no good pointing out to us that we get the 
services of the imported Kuropeans. We do not want these services. There 
are men among us quite as qualified to-render those services.” | 


14. The Under Secretary of State for India has denied that the country 

has become extremely pauperised and that the 

Jain (185), 15th Aug.; Wealth of India is drained away to England. He 

Rdjasthdn (89), 14th has not been content with giving utterance to this 
Aug. 

, people of showing enmity to Government and making 
false statements. He has thereby dealt a very severe blow to the public leaders 
whose work for the people is a labour of love. He has not thought it fit to 
publish his reasons for making these accusations. In fact the speech clearly 
indicates that the Master of Elibank and men like him have arrived at certain 


conclusions which there is no chance of being removed from their stony 


hearts in spite of all our prayers. [The Rdjasthdn writes:—We are at one 


with the Master of Elibank when he says that the people should co-operate 
with Government to put down conspiracies against the State. But the 
measures of Government arouse. suspicion in the minds of the people about 
the motives of Government. The new power vested in the police in Bengal 
and the consequent stir among the people is a case in point. We are much 
erieved to hear the Under Secretary of State say that Government will persist 
in their policy of deportations whenever necessary. It is all véry well if those 
against whom definite charges can be proved are dealt with severely ; but it 
does not redound to the credit of Government to be harsh towards those who 
are perfectly innocent. It is not true to say that the whole of India is inocu- 
lated with sedition, because of the misdeeds of a few seditionists and anar- 
chists. This is the view of His Excellency Lord Minto and has been 
endorsed by the Cabinet Ministers. | : 


15. “ We trust Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues in the.Transvaal deputa- 

tion to London will be more careful of the slim Boer 

be . now than they were in accepting the famous 
af rere of the Indians compromise by which they agreed to voluntary 
10 Lhe ie (13), registration in order to obtain the repeal of the 
18th Aug. ; ’ Registration Act, which they were led to believe 
ey would be their reward.......... We trust Mr. Gandhi, 
who has gone through so much to make him sadder, 
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denial of facts only. He accuses the leaders of the 
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tr by “his “ter : le ‘éxperier 06, We wish we couldceda 
ajesty’s Ministers may be'trasted to use their influence and power 
just behal Ci tae suf reading'as we have only recently done the 
if Lords on “the second reading of ‘the South African 
| Bill, “what hope’can ye hive at earnest, manly, unequivocal support in 
—. & Biruggle wh 8 stone in Gaitive that our cause is just, but where every 
gh ste i is “afraid to espouse if as “it otight to be espoused ?.......:.. His 
Dee Nee ia tom 8 68 ati y's ‘Ministers. are aware of the injustice, but they may not prevent it. 
—  veteceee India-must awake'from its protracted lethargy and help itself. We 
Paint Dave: leat 80: far, only because we in this country have seemingly taken it all 
) ee ying + down.’ India has been insulted and injured, because her : sons 
‘in India itself have’ not known how ‘to resent and to strive. We recognise the 
duty we owe to His Majesty’s Ministers, but it.cannot and shall not be at the 
. sacrifice of the duty we owe to ourselves and to our country. Our brethren in 
South Africa itself have set us the example of how nobly, perseveringly: and 
at every sacrifice that duty to India could be done. Had we but followed 
‘that example, their struggles and sufferings and sacrifices would not have 
been in vain so far. Even yet it is not too late.” : 


16, “The news that has just been cabled from Liétidon to Mr. Polak, 


tae a * : ' the Transvaal delegate to India, shows that there is 
ia _ ,lndu Prakdsh (47), at last a rift in the “clouds that have hung so heavily 
‘al | LéthAug., Eng. cols. over the fortunes of our suffering fellow-countrymen in 


a the Transvaal. It is manifest that the Government 
(ae of the Colony are beginning to waver in their intransigeant attitude, and that 
a the enormous pressure that has been brought to bear upon them from all 
a quarters has begun to tell. Yet it would be wrong to hope overmuch from 
the news to hand, for the Boers know how to die hard. We know their 
- obstinacy to our cost, and it is clear that they are making a desperate fight 
to retain on the Statute Book of the Colony legislation based on considerations 
i of race alone. It must not be thought that the Transvaal Ministers have yet 
Bh yielded the point so far as the old Asiatic Act is concerned.’ They are 
ne prepared to do so conditionally, and the condition is that Messrs. Gandhi 
and Hajee Habib consent, on behalf of their compatriots in the Trans- 
~vaal, to the insertion of a clause in the general Immigration Ast of the 
Colony definitely limiting the number of Asiatic immigrants annually. This, 
of course, is a race-bar of as offensive a type as the existing legislation. The 
Transvaal Indians are not fighting for a question of numbers merely, but they 
ae . are fighting against the principle of racial legislation within the confines of the 
| British Empire. The legal limit, passed on racial lines, is the objectionable 
feature of such a proposition, and we tender our warmest congratulations to 
Messrs. Gandhi and Hajee Habib for having rejected the terms ‘offered by the 
Transvaal Government. No doubt we should have very much liked them 
never to abandon the principle of absolute freedom to Indians in every part 
under the British Kmpire. But we have to be practical and from that point 
of view we should perceive that they have made a statesmanlike alternative 
proposal....... They have pointed out a way whereby the Kuropean population 
of Transvaal may be safeguarded from any possibility of an Asiatic. invasion, 

but without offering a legislative insult to the whole of the Kast.” 


~ we eee 3 


is 17. In the course of a long letter on the Transvaal questicn, Mr. 
Polak, the representative of Indian interests in the 

Mr. Polak’s letters on | Transvaal, writes :—“ It is .surely not expecting 
the Transvaal question. too much to hope that India will work at least 
he calla ose eo, as valiantly on behalf of.her own sons and daugh- 
Bombay le (g9), ters as the Kuropean sympathisers in the Transvaal. 
14th Ang. ’ The Indian sufferers in that Colony feel that, though 
their problem has existed for nigh upon a quarter of a 
century, India is ‘still largely apathetic about it. Their sufferings have been, 
to a great extent, without an eche in this country, and their appeals have not 
been responded to. Will not the Indian motherland awaken to the need of 
the moment, and determine to assist the Imperial Government to remove'the 
danger that threatens the welfare of the Empire?” [In ahother letter to the 
Sopa Bomboy. Samdchdr he suggests that some central organisation should be esta- 


_ blished in India to carry on agitation ‘on the Transvaal question. 
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i ¥; We are, told that theBriti Government can do sini to help the 
aT .. Indians ith must fight out their. saa single- 
: Gajandss: ecw (32), handed............ The only remedy that suggests i itsélf 
15h Aug. Eng. cols, to us, in this dire hour of difficulty, is to carry on-a 
| campaign of boycott of British goods by all Indians 
in Iridie. until justice is done to our countrymen in the Transvaal, We will 
then see that the Imperial Government is all powerful even in Africa.......... 
‘When Indian labour is wanted to exploit-any country, itis pressed into service, 
and then the whole country is open to Indians, but when the admission of 
Indians in a country instead of swelling the: pockets of the whites affects them 
to their prejudice, we hear loud cries of the contamination of the higher 
civilisation of the whites by the inferior civilisation of the blacks.” 


19. We are rejoiced to learn that a sevore blow has been dealt to the 
tyrannical Government of the Transvaal by the 
The Persian Steam Navi- Bombay and Persia Steam Navigation Company. Fi 
gation Company’s refusal The blow is one that will speak volumes about the | 
to accept deported Indians § syy,qdeshi spirit. The Company have sent urgent 
from the Transvaal a8 Vives to their Transvaal agents not to accept as 
passengers. 
Sdnj  Vartamdn (41), Passengers to India those Indians who are deported by 
20th Aug. the Transvaal Government. We hail this step with 
great joy. If the example set by the Persian Steam 
Navigation Company is followed by others who can serve their country in 
various other directions, the arrogant and haughty Government of the he 
Transvaal would soon find itself in difficulties. : 


*20. “ The Annual Report of the Immigration Department for the Colony 
; of Mauritius has just been published. The Report 
Complaint about the states that ‘ the total Indian population of the Colony 
abnormal death-rate is 961,550, of whom 142,202 are males and 119,848 
among the ony popula- females. ‘There were 103,922 deaths during the year.’ 
we of meats oe ee Lhe Report attributes this terrible loss of life to yi 
drst (38), 22nd Aug., ; : | 
three main causes—measles, malaria anda cyclone. | 
A more outrageous explanation of such a blood-curd]- Bi 
ing death-rate can scarcely be paralleled i in the world’s history. The vast 
majority of tne coolies in Mauritius belong to India. Can Lord Morley do 
nothing in the matter’? We have realised the painful fact that the Imperial 
Government are absolutely helpless where the Colonies are concerned. Can 
India not provide for these poor human beings that go to Mauritius only to 
die? Of what avail the cry of swadeshi, if thousands of Indians needs must 
go to British Colonies to work like slaves and to die like flies? Great Britain 
has no idea as to what all that is going on in South Africa, Mauritius and other 
British Colonies, means.” * 


21, Madanlal Dhingra was executed on the 17th of August 1909. He 

had no penitent word for his deed and he faced a ee 

‘The execution of death quite calmly. When aman loses his reason, | FAS 
Madanlal Dhingra. ~—=—s he evidently loses all sense of fear. We hope God | ros 
eager pod _ hog will free him from his sin, which he was fated to 
as Nees g eid nie. commit in this life, when he stands before Him to 
21st Aug. answer for it. We firmly hold that the refusal of 
his last request was a mistake. We do not think . : iH 

justice would have suffered in any way, if Madanlal’s body had been dis- ne 
posed of according to the rites of the religion in which he was born. ie 
According to- Vedanta, it does not much matter whether the corpse is 
baried, burnt or thrown as offal to crows. The soul of the man with 
the merits and demerits has already flown away. But the body should 
have been dealt with according to orthodox rites by those who mourned 
for him. [The Arwnodaya writes:—The eccentric and dangerous Dhingra 
has paid the penalty for his deed according to the decision of a human 
‘Court and has passed away to plead his case before the Court of 
Heaven. He declared in the Court which tried him that he committed the 
terrible act for the good of the country, but we cannot understand how the 
country’s good can be achieved by murder. Dhingra, however, honestly 
believed that he had committed the deed in the cause of truth, and it was 


Eng. cols. 
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18 Hin¢ co ge, arid we think that in not granting - 

but has s! prec in * ry obstingoy. The Court is 

: i of the convict’s body only till the life departs, and therefore not to. 

a _ @iow the Dody to be Crémated even ater Tife has left. it'is to make an exhibition 

- Of heartlessness and meanness ix dicative of's revengeful spirit, aud it ought 

“ot to have been’ made at least in a ‘country like England. The Bhdla 

lar comme 6s ‘and writes in’a semi-sarcastic tone:—We do not 

ingta’s dying wish to have his body cremated would have caused 

expense to the British Government. We don’t know how fuel sells in 

-_.-- Tendon, but the total expense could not have exceeded £5. Nor would 

ee cremation have been a special honour to the deceased since it is but an 
ee ordinary usage with the Hindus.] 


“22, ie Mr. Herbert. Gladstone declined to commute Dhingra’s death 
sentence for reasons which he regarded as sufficient. 
Cujardti (30), 22nd We do not desire to quarrel with his decision, though, 
Aug., Eng. cols. - as we have already observed, it may be doubtful if 
* execution has as real terrors for anarchists as a long 
; term of imprisonment. The Indian public are further told that Madan- 
ae lal’s last request that his body might be cremated was refused. This un- 
generous refusal on the part of the Home Secretary raises a question of a 
different complexion altogether.......... We sincerely wish Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone had closed the tragic story of Sir W. Curzon-Wyllie’s assassination 
° with a magnanimous and graceful concession to the religion of the many 
: millions of His Majesty’s subjects in this country and to the lacerated feelings 
el of the unfortunate parents whose profound grief and sorrow can better be 

| imagined than described.” 


*23. “Lord Morley declared that the special pension allowed to Lady 
Curzon-Wyllie is to be paid from Indian Revenues, 
Suggestion that, the inasmuch as Sir W. Curzon-Wyllie not only spent 
British Exchequer’should the best portion of his life in the Indian service, but 
emg to a oe at the time of his murder was holding an important 
5: emcie aa post in the India Oéfice, It is well-known that India 
f , started in Bombay. 

if Mahrdtta (11), 22na '8 constantly and persistently protesting against the 
ut Aug. injustice of saddling the India Office expenditure on 
the Indian Treasury. Under these circumstances 

India could have, with some propriety, protested against the special pension 

_ baing paid from Indian Revenue. But out of a delicacy of sentiment and the 
peculiar nature of the case, no one uttered even a single word of murmur. 
But John Bull is above such Oriental sentimentalities in all cases where his 
purse is concerned. He has not only found a convenient excuse to saddle the 
special pension of the widow of Sir William on India, but he has disposed of 
the question of suitably recognising the services of Dr. ‘Lalkéka in a way most 
advantageous to his purse! The Liberal Ministry was, of course, most anxious 
to make substantial recognition of the courageous deed of the Parsi Doctor. 
But what could the poor fellows do? Dr. Lalkaka has notleft a widow; and all 
his near relatives, being affluent, are not in need of any pecuniary help ! | 30 

' Lord Morley has decided not to proceed further in this matter. But we think, 
Lord Morley need not be so helpless as he makes himself out to be. If India 
can be justly made to pay the.special pension because Sir William, for the 
best part of his life as well as at the time of his death, was an official serving 
in India, has not Dr: Lalkaka sacrificed his life for an Englishman? If the 
Parsi Doctor died unmarried and has no needy relatives, Lord Morley and 
the Liberal Ministry could: well have shown England’s appreciation of his 
self-sacrifice by contributing a substantial sum from the British Treasury 
to the Lika Memorial Fund i in Bombay. But evidently they did not like 
to follow this alternative course. ‘It is significant in this connection to note 
that the British Administrators of India have just shown the generosity of 

; contributing towards the Lalkaka Memorial Fund a sum of Rs. 1,500— 
4 n ni degae nd from the too slender purse of the poor Indian tax-payer 
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“4 Bhi ‘Madanlal ahinigra’ 8. crime is. being: universally’ condemned; ‘and? 


sympathy is being expressed ‘for the vietims.’: The: 

Biers 120 Ath Ang. > . public have done what ‘they could do. ‘They have: 
R jas hdn (89) 21st (Aug. passed ‘condemnatory resolutions and they have even: 
‘ opened memorial funds. Though some Anglo-: 

Indians have admitted that Dr. Lalkéka. displayed a heroic generosity in try-’ 


ing’ to save Sir W. Curzon-Wyllie, the English people do not onthe whole seem 


to have paid much attention to the memorial started in honour of him. The: 
British Government also is in the same predicament. The Cabinet resolved to 
grant a life pension to Lady Curzon Wyllie and India was ordered to pay it. 
But Lord Morley was in a great fix,, when the question of recognising the 
services of Dr. Lalkaka came before him for decision. No medal could be: 
awarded to him because he is dead. No pension: could be awarded to his 
widow, because he happens to be unmarried. No annuity need be given to 
his relatives, because they are all well-off! Dr. Lalkaka’s services were noticed 
in one or two speeches in Parliament. Lord Morley decided that nothing 
further could be done in the matter. But Lord Morley need not be so 
despondent. We suggest that a decent sum should be contributed to the Lalkika 
Memorial Fund started in Bombay out of the British Exchequer. Otherwise, 
the English people may be said to have exhibited their inborn Shylockian 
nature in dealing with the question of Lady Curzon-Wyllie’s pension and the 
recognition of Dr. Lalkaka’s services. [The Guwjardt writes on the subject in 
the same strain and in almost the same words. This paper, too, suggests that 
a substantial sum should be contributed to the Lalkaka Memorial Fund from 
the British treasury. The Rdjasthdn also repeats the same arguments in 
almost the same words, accusing British statesmen of miserliness. | 


25. The problem of Indian students in England is at present exercising 

the minds of English statesmen. It is quite natural 

Indian students in Eng- that raw and inexperienced youths going abroad. 
land should not only should be dazzled by the novelty and gloss of things 
be loyal, but should also ground them and that they should at times be misled 


gs gg eg into evil ways. Itis the paramount duty not only 


phere of England.: of parents and guardians but of the Indian nation as 
Rdshtramat (48), 18th ® Whole to devise some means to protect their young 
Aug. men from such harm. Unfortunately we have so far 


neglected our duty in this respect. Many good- 
hearted ladies and gentlemen in England have in the past organised societies to 
bring Indian students in the country into personal contact with men and women 
of unblemished character, but these societies have failed to attract Indian 
students owing to the inevitable influence the retired Anglo-Indian has come 
to exercise over them. ‘The Secretary of State for India has now turned his 
attention towards the solution of the problem and wants India to bear the 
expense of keeping away her youths from evil influences. But as he does 
not face the question with an unprejudiced mind being mostly influenced by 
Anglo-Indian opinion, his arrangements are likely to create an estrangement 
of feeling among the Indian students and thus frustrate his good intentions. 
We want that over and above being loyal our young men should also develop 


certain good qualities in the free atmosphere of England, so as to make them 


ideal citizens ou their return to India. We do not think that the opinion 


of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale in this matter would be of much use for 


he is swayed by Anglo-Indian opinion and has been making statements detri- 
mental to our true interests. We would, therefore, ask our people to give 
a serious consideration to this matter and to send in their suggestions to the 
Secretary of State. 


26. ‘ The question as to the guidance and help necessary for Indian youths 

| in England is surrounded with difficulties. It is 
Oriental Review (13), not easy to doubt the wisdom or to question the 
18th Aug. necessity of weaning immature minds and impulsive 
spirits from the criminal and destructive teachings 


and influences of men like Shydmji. Krishna Varma........... But there: 


is doubt as to the wisdom, and there is question as to the necessity 
of some of the methods suggested or proposed for the task. We must 
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race rf dhe iiebaa nas fall into ha 
xu like: Mr. Rees..1i./,...(( If: those: :who. engineer, . the: 
, Ais eiation’s “mew, ‘rile: ateto ‘have’ any (part /or. sharein:the: 
the ‘machinery: Lord: Morley wishes to. provide for the: 
sprotection’ of Indian students in London,’ the inevitable result 
il ithdrawal of India’s confidence: It is not to be expected. 
that educated ° Indians can tamely: submit to. the. semi-official endeavours 
of: Mr. Rees and men like him to. bar the way to the success of Dadabhai 
Naoroji's teaching. It isnot his teaching that has created India’s unrest. 
It is the neglect of the remedies to which he pointed and the refusal to give 
heed to his warning voice that have contributed to it. We trust Lord Morley 
will not unwittingly succumb to the manifest endeavours of India’ s would-be 
friends, to which we feel it our duty to invite serious attention.” 


27, The Bombay Samdchdr is highly gratified to hear of the Govern: 
ment decision to confer upon the Native Chamber 
Comments on the right of Commerce and the Native Piecegoods Merchants’ 
of representation on the Agsociation the valuable right of returning a member 
grec ok sagen to the Provincial Legislative Council. While con- 
pr Ae Sle hay ‘5 gratulating the above bodies on the success of their 
Bombay Samdchdr (69), forts, the paper asserts with some pride that but for 
20th <Aug.; Akhbdr-e- its persistent appeals and exhortations these merchants 
Souddgar (24),20th Aug. would not have been roused into any action. In 
this connection the paper taunts the other native 
i) ; merchants’ associations, such as the Bombay Share Brokers’ Association, the 
Bombay Cctton Merchants’ Association, with sleeping over their legitimate 
me. claims and accuses them of neglecting to place before Government their 
ip claims to a share in the Council elections. The paper in conclusion appeals 
bie to them to move in the matter and make their voice heard in the Councils 
ie of the State. [The Akhbdr-e- rire al also writes in appreciative terms 
of the privilege granted to these bodies.! 


28. Itis gratifying to observe that our Moslem brethren of Bombay have 
| been conceded all that they could desire and perhaps 
Comments on the pub- something more. While congratulating them on their 
lished scheme of Muham- gyccegs we would naturally inquire if the standard of 
a madan elections for the seneral election will also be as broadly based as this. 
enlarged Councils. We f ge , Pe Ee 
Bombay Samdchdr (69), é fear it is not, for therein only Municipalities, 
17th Aug. Local Boards, the University, the Chamber of Com- 
merce and similar representative bodies are to be 
granted the privilege of returning members to the Provincial Council. Such 
an arrangement when compared with that laid down in the case of Muham- 
madan electorates would be narrow and unjust, and insulting to the intelligence 
and education of the other communities who hardly yield the palm to the 
Muhammadans in these matters. If all Muhammadan graduates have been 
admitted to the privilege without any restrictions, why should the graduates 
of other communities be denied the same concession? Without objecting to 
the recognition of the claims of Moslem graduates, we think that the privilege 
should also be given to graduates of other communities as a matter of justice. 
If the University gets the right to elect a member to the Council, the privilege 
will be exercised by only the Fellows of whom 80 per cent. are Government 
a nominees, and the result will be that the general body of non-Moslem graduates 
an will have no share in the Council elections. Further, justice demands that 
a non- -Moslem land-holders and others who are assessed in the land tax and the 
Income tax to the limit prescribed in the case of Muhammadans should also 
share in the elections. Now that the scheme of Muhammadan election is 
published, it is incumbent upon all public bodies of non-Moslem communities 
to appeal to Government to lay down the system of election for them much on 
the same lines. His Excellency is just. and sympathetic, and conseque:.tly 
there is no doubt that when such inequality will be brought to his notice he 
will not be slow to render justice to the other communities.. 


ans and the promise ma oor fps < 
" Ubeheciotken’ to the % ain, + jaa pa to. Saf fd their fobereate we. ail 
us to seek communal | to cularebend wh ike, Parois: a comparati tivaly & b 
resentation in the ensu- 4 
ing oun egdlioné: |. but. an advance pica should ‘be adving 
Bonibay Samitohér (69), over their rights. Among the various. Indian com- 
Qist Ang: munities, there -has been much agitation in the 
matter of Conpait aslockiine, and the success with 
which the efforts of some of them have mot make us naturally. apprehen- 
sive of the Parsis being out-voted at the elections. It is a known fact 
that at present only one Parsi gentleman, and that too in Bombay, is 
able to take his seat at the Council table as a_ representative of the 
people. The-campaign that was raised against him at the last Municipal 
elections and the efforts that are even now being made by the well-known 
caucus clique to oust him, ought to be sufficient, in our opinicn, to rouse the 
community from their apathy i in this respect. It is not always that we get 
Provincial Governors like Lord Reay or Sir George Clarke, and so it is high 
time for this community to make itself heard by the authorities. If Parsi 
leaders would lay before our sympathetic Governor the disadvantages under 
which their community would be placed in the absence of communal repre- 
sentation, we are sure their labours would not go in vain. We trust our 
suggestion will be taken up and acted upon without any loss of time. 


380. “Ina batch of papers placed at the disposal of the Press last week by 

the local Government, there is much information for 
Comments on the Gov- which temperance reformers ought to feel thank- 
ernment Resolution on fy],......... It seems that the Collectors of ‘Thana 
ts 3 Presidency Liquor and Surat originally proposed a more sweeping reduc- 
Satin - Spectator (1), tion of liquor-shops, but a hint was given by Govern- 
21st Aug.; Indu Prakdsh ment to the Commissioner of Abkari that‘ caution 1s 
(47), 20th Aug.; Sudhd- necessary inreducing the number of licensed liquor- 
rak (160), 16th Aug. shops, because—we may charitably suppose—it was 


feared that a sudden disappearance of a large 


number of shops would give rise to illicit manufacture and consumption of . 


OC eeeere Itisrather curious that while Government are prepared to 
encourage the consumption of fresh-drawn toddy by sanctioning the sale of toddy 
generally atan early hour, they are not prepared for the same object to abolish 
the tax on the harmless beverage, as was suggested by the Government of 
India.......... Local Committees seem to be exercising a wholesome influence 
on the Abkari policy.” [The Indw Prakdsh writes approvingly: of the 
Resolutions and expresses its pleasure that the temperance movement is at 
last having a good effect on the Abkari policy of Government. The Sudhdrak 
declares that the papers accompanying the Resolution show Mr. Logan has 
by his frankness done a greater service to the temperance cause than the 
temperance agitations themselves. | 


31. The Resolution recently issued by Government in connection with 

- the opening and closing of liquor-shops will be 

Akhbér-e-Souddgar (24), welcomed by the advocates oftemperance. Although 

2Cth Aug. last year His Excellency had shown his dislike of 
‘picketing’ it is a satisfaction to us to note that 

he has begun to show his sympathy with the temperance cause in other ways. 
This is apparent from the recent Resolution which shows that out of 2,200 
country liquor-shops 175 have beenclosed. Belated as it is, the step is highly 
praiseworthy. ‘The alterations, again, in the hours of closing and opening of 
shops are important, although we must say that the hours of closing are 
still too late in the night. We hope Government will gradually see their 
way to closing the shops earlier. In dealing’ with the sale of liquor-shops on 
occasions of pilgrimage Government have “been somewhat liberal. Still, 
taking into consideration the fact that drinking is prohibited in the Hindu 
as well as the Muhammadan religion, they ‘could very well have ordered 
@ total closing of liquor-shops during religious holidays, without provoking 
any opposition. 7 . seers 
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‘bi ‘corigratilate thom upon the issu 
Bhcingy” sha “ahr Rae of i nud ar-shops,. in he: 
eir hours of opening and idoeine It is gratifying 
-shops ate to ‘bé closed next year, though we 
ced to: “of them: closed long before ‘this, considering 
the rapidity with which their number has been allowed to increase in the past. 
. deci aa change | for the better has been effected in the time of opening and 
- elosing these. ‘We should have liked to see the original order of closing 
them at sun-set enforced. There would be no discontent among the people 
; f Government: prohibit’ the sale of liquor at places of pilgrimage or fairs, for 
liquor drinkingis prohibited by the Hindu as well as the Muhammadan religion. 
‘We must admit that it gave us a’ shock tof pleasant surprise to see Mr. Logan, 
‘the staunch defendant of the Abkairi Department, at the risk of incurring 
Government displeasure, characterising the profits realised from the public 
auctions ‘of liquor-shops as plunder of the people and suggesting that the 
bids at such auctions should be kept down within a certain limit so that the 
contractors may not have any inducement to resort to dishonest practices. 
We earnestly hope that Government will persevere in the liberal policy which 
they have thus initiated and. effect further thoroughgoing reforms in the 
“Abkari Department in the near future. [In its subsequent issue the paper 
writes :—While eulogising the new change in the Abkari policy of Govern- 
ment in our last issue we forgot to comment upon the adoption of a strange 
method of encouraging the sale of toddy which will now be sold on public 
streets at people’ s doors. It does not take long for toddy to get fermented 
and thus there is every likelihood of the toddy sold on the streets proving 
De injurious to the people. If fresh toddy is not regarded as an intoxicant, no 
Ale: | tax should be levied on it and only stale and fermented toddy should be 
: Le taxed. Phe new method of encouraging the consumption of toddy is likely 
| og to lead people to’think that Government want by this means to make good 
_ their loss in revenue caused by the reduction of liquor-shops.] 
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1 > | #338. “Having regard to the character of the crime committed, the 
Le - - Gircumstances connected with the conspiracy 
he . Alleged inadequacy of and the position of the men concerned, we 
a i perropen, pease, on cannot but think that the sentence of six months’ 
| ' bay Dockyard th ie case, Simple imprisonment is too inadequate to meet 
ho : Gujardti (30), 22nd the requirements of the case. Poor Kulkarnis and 
eT Aug, Eng. cols. Talatis, who are generally very badly remunerated, 
i. 3 but are exposed to serious temptations, have 
been sentenced in several instances from six to eighteen months’ rigorous 
imprisonment for misappropriating petty sums of ten or fifty rupees. Where 

the sentences were a little lenient, Government have successfully applied to 

- the High Court for enhanced punishment. Here there were men occupying 

| responsible positions. And yet these men have been awarded only six months’ 
S simple imprisonment, though Government were robbed in the present instance 
of materials worth Rs. 600.......... It isin our judgment not a little extra- 
ordinary that the men who grossly violated the responsibilities of their official 
trust should be comfortably ludged and fed at the expense of the State whose 
‘interests they sacrificed by participating in a carefully organised but dis- 
‘honourable conspiracy. We doubt if a subordinate or servant of theirs would 
have been so fortunate as they have been.......... We are only echoing the 
| fave b feeling when we say that the men concerned in the Dockyard thefts 

ave been treated with exceptional leniency which they did not deserve.” 


84. We regret to seo that the High Court, while confirming in 


appeal the sentences passed on the accused in the 


“Sdnj Vartamdn (41), 
apes: y Ev ole Dockyard Theft case by the Presidency Magistrate, 


Aug. ; did not avail themselves of the o 
pportunity to 
—_! 68), ist AUg- Hag. enhance the, sentences or to change them from 


simple into rigorous, We are afraid-that striet. 


Ahede 
Bir ey 
fy 


itibe Tins 1 hot: ‘bdeui- meted ted out! in the ili nash yl 

; Me osuvavcidet w 8, culpritd isin no way commensurate with the datars: 
Pthbir offence. ‘The offance Gaithitted’ was.not an ordinary one. | Maro fag 
offenders was ‘8 foreman and as such in charge of a responsible pe, Dae 
instéad of discharging his duty as a Government servant honestly an faithfully. 
he has acted faithlessly. The other two were Police officers whose duty as. 
such was to keep guard over the properties of” the public. But instead ' of” 
doing this these very guardians of the public joined in the conspiracy. If’ 
the case against them had been doubtful and, they had been acquitted, we: 
would have said nothing; but when the case against them was clear and 
when: even the High Court held it as proved, we. must say that the clemency 
shown by the Chief Presidency Magistrate has been in the wrong direction. 
The culprits do not deserve mercy in any way. When even ordinary 
criminals are sentenced for small thefts to rigorous imprisonment, these who 
were responsible Government officers were more culpable in the eyes of the 
law than ordinary thieves, and an exemplary sentence should, therefore, 
have been awarded to them. Another aspect of these light sentences is that 
they. tend to create among the public the undesirable impression that racial 
differences are observed in meting out justice. We would, therefore, urge 
upon Government the desirability of asking the High Court to enhance 
the sentences. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—*“ As to the sentence passed 
on the three accused, which has been. endorsed by the High Court, we 
shall. respectfully say that its mildness has taken by surprise the native 
section of the Bombay public. Why simple imprisonment for so serious and 
deliberate an offerice ? If the men were really guilty, why so much concern. 
about their precious skins—why not rigorous imprisonment instead of simple ? 
The subject altogether lends itself. for very painful reflections, which it is. 
hard to see how Indians can well avoid.’’| 


85. “ We should like to echo the praise bestowed by the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Chandavarkar on the commendable zeal 
Appreciation of the shown by the police in the investigation and. 
work of the Bombay ¢onduct of this case. It was a case against Euro- 
oe Le Dearad peans and twoof them were Police officers them- 
chefs . ann 4 ' selves. An unhealthy esprit de corps might have 
Indu Prakdsh (47), been an inducement to slackness of investigation 
20th Aug. Eng. cols.; and imperfect getting up of the case, so as to ensure 
Rashtramat (48), 21st acquittal by benefit of doubt. That it has been 
Aug., Eng. cols. exactly the opposite reflects credit on the morale of 
. the Bombay City Police force under Mr. Edwardes 
and his able lieutenants. We have occasions sometimes to find fault with 
their doings. But when praise is due, let us give it ungrudgingly and gladly.” 
[The Rdshtramat says :—“ It is a very great relief to find the police engaged 
in a case like this, and we assure Government that such wholesome attempts 
will not only receive co-operation from the people but also contribute to the 
creation of that confidence which has been well-nigh wrecked owing to the 
happenings of the past few years.’’| 


386. “Itisa great pity in these days of unrest that there is no means. 

of bringing home to the mass of the people of India 

Appreciation of the some slight conception of the immense amount of 
work ofthe Collector of thought and trouble which is expended by the officials 
rng tm Be _ eee of the British Government on their behalf. Some 
Pondharies } tar ®°~ few perhaps realise something of what Government 
Sind Gazette (19), 13th 0 in connection with famine relief, though the 
Aug. beneficial effect of this knowledge is sought to be 
counteracted by ill-disposed persons by the circula- 

tion of the malicious libel that. Government are responsible for the famines. 
It is not, however,, in large ways only that Government seek to provide the 
masses with what they desire. The report on the Pandharpur fair held at 
the end of last month shows that infinite pain and trouble was taken by the 
authorities, to see that the pilgrims who nearly all belong to the poor 
and humble classes should attain the object of their pilgrimage and should be 
able actually to touch the god of their veneration, Shri Vithoba......... The 
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British Gov- 
a akin as & Eas of ootirse, not Paty without 


gratitude but en even recognition.......... Weare glad to see that the 


‘Cotmisnte on the pro- 
to’ appoint native 
ilitary. officers as Deputy 
Cantonment Magistrates. 
Rashtramat (48), 18th 
Aug. 


9 by Mr. Mountford, I.C. Rn and others has been Anno wenger, 


aR We do fib b find titel to extol in the generosity of Government for 


having spared afew posts of Deputy Cantonment 
Magistrates for native officers in the Indian Army. 
The native officer’s loyalty is proverbial and he 


deserves much greater recognition than asubordinate 
‘post under a raw Lieutenant who is his inferior in 


knowledge and experience. The native officers cannot 
at present rise above the rank of Risdldar or Sube- 


dar, and we, therefore, suggest that they should be accorded aii treatment 
with European officers according to their deserts. 


88. “The Durhir held by the Collector, Mr. Sladen, on Saturday before 


Comments on the 
Durbar held by the Col- 
lector of Rhitiedabad. 

_ Praja Bandhu_ (89), 
15th Aug., Eng. cols. 


last, with a view to giving an opportunity to the 
representatives ot the people to make suggestions 
about topics of more or less general importance, 
pertaining. to this city as well as the District taken 
as a@ whole, was successful, and more especially so 
because it was of the nature 01 an experiment.......... 


When one bears in mind the fact that the Durbar was the first of its kind, and 
few people had a correct idea as to the nature of the work to be done, 

it must be said that the experiment was sufficiently successful to warrant a 
further trial. With the scope of such Durbars described and the hints given 
by the Collector, we have no doubt that the future Durbars will be more fruit- 
ful in consequence of more substantial results emanating from the suggestions 
made thereat, and on that alone will depend the utility and the consequent 
justification of such mixed gatherings of official and non-official gentlemen.” 


39. The Kannad 


Apology tendered by the 
Kannad. Kesart for the 
publication of a certain 
article. 


“Kannad Kesarz (101), 


20th Aug. 


Kesart referring to an article on “ Boycott” in its 
issue of the 30th of July explains that some objection- 
able matter was published therein through the mis- 
behaviour of some clerk in the Kannad. Kesari 
office and that when it was noticed by the EKditor, 
le condemned it and pasted a fresh paragraph over 
it, cancelling the objectionable one. It also says :— 
The cancelled paragraph was against the policy of 


the paper. We deeply regret our carelessness and have personally explained 
this matter to the District Magistrate. We have also made arrangements 
in our office to avoid any repetition .of such a thing in the future. We 
apologise and express regret for what has occurred. — 


40. “Itis with a sense of grateful pleasure that we note the happy 


Improved state of public 
feeling in the Thar and 


Parkar District (Sind). 


Musdfir (56), 14th Aug.,. 


Eng. cols. 


Deputy Commissioner, 


sense of relief that is now observable in the popular 
mind inthe Thar and Parkar District which had 
been so thoroughly unhinged and demoralised in 
consequence of the recent raids by bandit bands 
at a village near Khipro. The change is due to the 
fatherly reception Mr. C. A. Beyts, I.C.S., the 
accorded to the ‘Painchs’ at Mirpur Khas on 


Monday the 25th ultimo....... The ‘Painchs’ laid bare all the grievances 
of the people and described how the recent raid by the dacoits and the 
nocturnal visits by the thieves had created a sense of insecurity and how the 


ine cient and unscrupulous police was oppressive and a source of unending 
bse le to the people, and the good Sahib assured thein that he would not 


rest till the elements of mischief were eradicated..,....... It is; a. matter for 
gratification that Mr, Beyts is very considerate towards the pAople and one 
of his great qualifications 1 is that he is not. hasty.” 


41,“ We Baye received complaints from several reliable: correspondents 
that the Sub-Divisional Officer at Tando Bago is 
allege inefficie ney of ignorant of both Sindhi and English, has passed. 
Divisional | "Tngi- no qualifying exariination and sits away at home 
a at Tando disposing of his work under the guidance and 
wt Se advice of his subordinates—Daroghas and Mukadams. 
_Al-Hagq (54), 14th Aug., | , 
Eng. cols. Last year there was a complaint regarding the illegal 
EDs cutting of Government babul trees in the said 
officer’s beat. We do not know how that complaint has been disposed of. 
Both Hindn and Muhammadan Zamindars are sick of this officer, but fear to 
voice forth their grievances. ‘T'he whole of the earth taken from the clearance 
(khati) made at the tail of Nasrat canal has been deposited on the bank itself. 
The contractor seems to be a man with a lot of tact for rasaz, and evidently 
his action in placing earth there has been connived at in order to save him 
the cost of removing it to a distance. We must admit that we have no 
personal knowledge of these complaints, but we have no reason to distrust the 
reliableness of the information that has reached us, and we request the 
authorities to inquire and ascertain whether the above allegations are 
true. If itis a fact that he knows neither Sindhi nor English, his retention 
in the responsible position he fills is highly detrimental to the interests of the 
service inasmuch as the work is practically managed by low-paid subordinates. 
In that event, his fat salary is also a veritable burden, unnecessary and use- 
less, on the State coffers.” 


42. “ The last report of the Courts of Wards shows that in Sind only 
one estate of a minor is under the management of 
Suggestion that Govern- Government. The number must necessarily increase 
ment should contribute very largely in the future as all minors’ estates will 
towards the Bat aks es henceforth be placed under the control of the 
ao minors esnaneS Manager of ‘ Incumbered Estates’.......... This will 
Sind Journal (20), 11th ot at all be a satisfactory arrangement. ‘The minor 
Aug. wards had hitherto to pay nothing and very few 
were taken charge of by the Collector. But now 
that a department has to be maintained, they are to be placed under its 
control at a heavy cost to their properties. If encumbered estates cannot be 
placed under Collectors as before, and a separate department with a highly 
paid officer at its head is necessary, then rather than burden the estates 
with heavy expenses, let (covernment contribute half the cost of management. 
The policy of such an arrangement may be ‘ unsound’ according to the 
prevailing notions, but it will not hurt anybedy, and will have the great 
advantage of inducing in Government greater care in the matter of 
indulging in special class legislation.” 


Legislation. 


43. ‘There is something singularly touching and artlessin the criti- 
cisms of the Indian Association on the new Calcutta 

Approval of the Bill to Police Bill. Among others the Committee offer the 
— the Bengal Police opinion that the ‘ constitutionally lethargic and ease- 
Sind Gazette (19), 18th loving ’ ‘people of Bengal will feel ‘as harassing and 
Aug. vexatious’ the restrictions imposed. * When a man 
; finds that almost at every step in his daily life he is 

required to do something and to refrain from doing something, that he cannot 
attend a public meeting without being watched, that he cannot sing @ song in 
the streets without any fear of police interference, that he cannot illuminate 
his house on a festive occasion without a license—it breaks the quiet and 
even tenor of his daily life, and it painfully conflicts with his temper and 
habits.’ We presume that the harrying of Marwari shop-keepers by students, 
the murders of inuocent persons, the throwing of bombs and the general preach- 
ing of sedition and the glorifying of criminals does not break the quiet and 
even tenor of other people’s lives nor conflict with their tempers and habits...... 
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rs 8). i Hay have, loi dee ry 
rier d..,with;, the domestic life of the 


lor, she | b tmo.y CATR. sa 4 pa cannot go on for ever, 
crowds. which pb the boycott demonstrations on the'7th instant - 


» that there, is.no.improvement: in the spirit of the people. By virtue 

thé Bomb bay: Poliee: Act, the Commissioner of Police in Bombay was able to. 
prohibit: | g of any demonstration in that city. We cannot but. 
regard: the. seeianiladion of, the Calcutta Act to that. of Bombay as a very. 
SeeerD piece: of legislation.” 


aa It is stated that a new Bill authorising the levy of an additional: 
‘Educational’ cess of an anna per rupee of land 
Biseerrd of an alleg- revenue has been framed: by Government and is 
ed Propose: a impose & being circulated for opinion amongst the officials. 
"Batya Shodhak (152), The Bill is said to be. drawn up on the lines. of the 
15th Aug. measures proposed for Sind by the Honourable 
Mr. Shaikh Sadik Ali who, however, intended. to 
confine ite operation. to the Muhammadan Zamindars of that Province. We 
hope that the Bill will not be passed without proper consideration inasmuch as 
poor districts like Ratnagiri are sure to be hard pressed by its operation. 
Extension of primary education is no doubt a thing most desirable, but we 
think that the pecuniary condition of the people must be taken into con- 
sideration before levying.additional taxations for its sake. 


Education. 


45. The. new students’ conduct rules, though at present applicable only 

in the. case of Government schools, will no, doubt 

Pb scdesnlses' tua. this bow be eventually enforced in the case of aided schools 
orders. of Government ™S80- We have all along been advocating that the 
about the discipline Supervision of school teachers over the conduot of 
of students attending their students should ‘extend beyond the school 
Government Schools, hours and therefcre we welcome these new regula- 
Sudhdrak (160), 16th tions. We are aware that some people will not like 
Aug. ; P rakdsh (148),18th them, but the causes which have led io their pro- 
a. Par tn Vritta ynulgation are well known to all. Some of our leaders 
toh ‘have for several years past tried unhindered to push 
themselves to the forefront with the help of young 

students, and this has had a baneful effect on the rising generation. Even 
the mute creation makes it a point to protect its young, but our leaders have 
not been ashamed to sacrifice young men to save their our skin. Formerly 
these tactics were resorted to when opposing the social reform movement, but. 
at that time Government refused to take steps in the matter though called 
upon to do so by the reform party. But their eyes are now apparently opened 
by the attempts of students to dabble in.politics and they have tried to remedy 
matters as far as possible. They have no doubt been a little late on the field, 
but it. must, be acknowledged that they have done their duty and thus saved 
the rising generation from peril. Our pseudo-patriots will no doubt be at a 
loss to find henceforth an audience before whom to pose themselves as great. 
men, and we are aware the rules will be denounced as an encroachment on 
he birth-right of students and their parents, but we dare say that the beneficial 
effects of the rules will have to be recognised at no distant date. Their 
enforcement will doubtless result in hardship in certain cases in the beginning, 
but it must be admitted on all hands that this was the only way left to bring 
3 erring leaders and students to their senses. [The Prakdsh writes :—The 
fii) ie of Government have apparently set at rest the issue raised by a. 
civil: suit recently filed at Dhulia as to the right of supervision of school-masters 
ar r students out-of school-hours. If Government wanted that students should 

- nob atten re i, meetings, they should, have said so in the rules instead of 
blic meetings, It is reported that a circular has been issued 

£ beat ents from seditious schools from being admitted into any other 


soltools: "The Hdueational Departitiont is this now invested with the additionat 
power of sitting in jidgment upén the politics of schools. -’ Government séeth to 
have been very much short-sighted in issuing’ this circular: It is the duty of 
the public to agitate vigorously against ‘these new developments making 
encroachment on the private rights of the people. The Dhdrwaér Vritta 
writes :— The rules make a student of a Government school practically the 
slave of the Head Master: We welcome, however, the rule prohibiting 
students from collecting subscriptions, for that must always be done by grown 
up individuals. ] es i? 
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46. “The new orders of the Bombay Government, anent discipline in 
gay ae 91) oe schools and the control over school-boys, will not 
hud. Bea: "ols.: Indian 0CC#8ion surprise. The Bombay Government have, 
Spectator (7), 21st Aug.  °%@ this, given unmistakable proofs of their deter- 

mination to awaken both in parents and teachers Pat 
a due sense of responsibility for their children and pupils; and the idea ‘a 
that, having once put their boys to school, the parents should consider the 
authority of the teachers to be paramount is by no means new. The inten- a 
tions and motives of Government are excellent; and the parents themselves | i 
must begin to see now, if they have not already done so by this time, that | ae 
Government are after all not so selfish as they seem in this, and that what Foe 
they are doing is no more in their own interest than that of the parents them- Hole 
selves and the people at large.” [The Indian Spectator writes :—‘ The local ies 
Government Gazette of last week publishes certain rules for the main- iit 
tenance of discipline in all Government schools. Their main object seems to a 
be to apprise the parents and guardians of students of their responsibility 
for the conduct of their sons or wards, and secondly, to emphasise the a) 
principle that the schools have a right to control the conduct of the students gee 
not merely in the classes but also outside the schools........... It is compara- i 
tively easy to control the conduct of students in class, but it will be difficult | ie 
in practice to extend the vigilance of the authorities outside the school.’’| | 
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47. ‘‘ Towards the close of his speech in which he charged some Indian 
students in England with harbouring anarchical 
oe a ee Mee pres ideas, and advocated repression towards ideas of 
Aug. Sie independence and advocates of passive resistance, 
the Honourable Mr. Gokhale promised that he would 1 ait 
specially take up the ‘Student Problem’ on a future occasion. And strangely Reh) 
enough within six weeks after this promise on the part of Mr. Gokhale, even | 
before his views on the question are before the public, the Bombay Gov- yal 
ernment issue the rules of discipline for Government Schools. Rule No. 1 ey) 
is a direct encroachment on the rights of the guardians of students......... ie 
One can well understand the use of full disciplinary powers in school 1). 
by the authorities; but what right have they to curb the right of the | : i a 
guardians with regard to their wards when they are outside the school ? | 
When a person sends his ward to a school, he submits his ward to 
the authorities to receive: a certain kind of education in proportion to 
the fee he pays for it; and the ward has to submit to the disciplinary 
powers of the school-master only so far as the work of ‘education in the school im 
is concerned. ‘The guardian has the liberty to train his ward in any principles wis 
which do not violate the laws in force and do not hinder the actual work of ed 
education in school. He has the liberty to keep his boy from school on his 
authority, without being subject to refusal of subsequent admission. But the 
present most autocratic rule does away with that liberty. If outside the school 
the student commits an act of public misconduct or immorality, are not the Penal 
laws rowerful enough to bring him to book? Why then extend the hands of 
the school-master beyond the proper precints, so as to injure the rights of 
others? Evidently Government want to bring about, departmentally through 
the school-master, the result which they do not hope to or cannot achieve 
under the Penal laws without any further statutory legislation. The innocent 
association of students with public movements, thoroughly lawful yet ‘ objec- 
tionable’ in the eyes of Government, and the training in healthy and vigorous 
public life which such association gives.to them, are eye-sores to Government. 
con 728—8 
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. ae mus... Ih is likely.to prejudice the case in a large degree. 

— 6. me agi gar ofan “in dependent and thoroughly impartial 

a inciple aus — e od din ying rule. noted above i is likely to be riieitcoed 

ae \ sa mandate ie ule’ to the Judgé himself.in giving his decision. The 
i  principlé is a dangerous one “and leaves the teacher at the ‘mercy of the. 

| ‘policeman * rhe plie es the strings of Government policy by his confidential 

" teports.., It is nothing short of setting up police rule not only over students 
a mhlhmlUCtt‘“‘ ;SC*SS nd tcl OTS, but also over the parents and guardians. Rule No. 5, by laying 
—— ti“<‘COC(MOWD] gs the sufficiency of the reason assigned by the guardian for a 
_ tudent’s absence shall be decided,.upon -by the Head Master, subjects the 
o guar Mian to the.will and whims of the master and destroys his right of retain- 

— lt ‘Ing his. ward from school at his pleasure. There is no knowing whither the 
ae comprehensive term ‘ discipline’ will extend in its application. To submit 

— to the circular means only a surrender of all the rights of guardians over 

_— their wards except the right of paying regularly monthly fees, feeding their 
a wards and caring for their health, and giving them ‘clean and tidy ’ dresses ; 

-— and this right the ‘ exploiting ’* Government would not, in all their benevol- 
| -— ence and grace, take away! Rule No.7 makes a student liable to punish- 
— ment for ‘rude, disorderly, or other objectionable conduct out of school.’ Now 
——— ts the term ‘ objectionable ’ is so very elastic and comprehensive that anything 
——) and everything can be brought into its compass by the officials. For instance, 
— the use of country-made articles, the perusal of the Gita, -having a look at 

: | ee pictur: s of patriotic martyrs, spelling a volume of Mill, or ‘adding a& penny to a 
ee public fund, refusing to aid official funds—all these might become objec- 
i tionable !....-..-. Obviously the whole tenor of the rules is to keep the 
ta student safely secluded from associating with his guardians in all public life. 
i To-day the main attack is on the Nationalist propaganda, and some time later 
—) it will be directed against the Moderates if they do not climb down in their 
a co-operation to the required point of official patriotism.” [The Kal writes in 
ae a similar strain and says that the repressive circular of Government would 

3 Se | indirectly assist the movement of Nationa! Education.| 

: He } 48. Our readers are now fully aware how under the pretext of main- 
i a taining discipline in schools, the students are 
oa a Rdshtramat (48), 17th being prevented from reading newspapers and attend- 
o. Aug. ing public meetings. It seems to be the intention 


ey only eee as 
fenerrow Mp, 


of Government not to allow our youths to advance 

oe _ beyond a certain stage of enlightenment and hence these attempts are being 

— oN made to stunt the. growth ‘of their minds by artificial means. English 

_ 2 education. fosters love of freedom among the students, and it was the 

avowed intention of our early rulers to encourage that spirit with a view to 

train us for self-government in time to come. But these liberal principles 

did not,find favour with Imperialists of the stamp of Lord Curzon who 

attempted to thwart our national progress by bringing University education now 

under Government control. This, however, resulted in the opening of National 

) schools and Colleges in Bengal and thus giving a fresh impetus to the 

National cause. Unfortunately, however, Maharashtra has not yet awakened 

_ to its sense of responsibility in the matter, and the result is that its people have 

_ without any visible signs of protest or disapproval accepted the Resolution re 

- Discipline in Schools and Colleges recently issued by Government. This 

attitude of subservience on the part of the people of this Presidency has now 

encouraged the Bombay Government to issue even more stringent rules for 

-school-going children. Those about giving leave of absence to the boys are 

eviden' ly meant to prevent them from attending public functigns or meetings 

and taking part in public movements and thus to turn them into slaves of 

the. ‘officials of the Educational Department. This is evidently the thin 

_. end.of the wedge, and if people do not raise a timely protest against this 

_ gneroach pant on on their natural rights there is every possibility of their losing 
_. gvery. vesti of control over their children in. the near future. 
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translation of’ Mr. Mars- 

den’s History of India 

may be revised ag 1t con- 

tains' matter hurtful to 

the religious sentiments of 

the Muhammadans, _ 
Al-Haq (54), 14th Aug., 


equest that the Sindhi 
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ce, | 


lar History of India, translated from Mr. Marsden’s, 
History, in English, makes shockingly disparaging. 


allusions against the religion of Islam, It goes, the 


aes 4 ; ? 


length of asserting that the Holy Koran, which is 


believed by the whole Moslem world to be the Word. 


of God, is the emanation from the brain of the prophet. 


Muhammad. According tothe Muhammadan faith, it. 
is infidelity not to believe the Koran to be the Word. 
of God. But Mr. Marsden, impelled by a desire to. 


Eng. cols. : be true to his mission, has made attacks like the above. 

on Islam. As the majority of the Muhammadans 
in Sind do not know English, these attacks have remained unreported so long. 
‘But now that Mr. Marsden’s History has been translated into Sindhi, the 
Muhammadans protest against such views finding place in books for their 
children. But the authorities have failed to remove this grievance of the Muham- 
madans. We are sure that if books containing such annoying sentiments are. 
read by Muhammadan children in the presence of their parents, either the 
books will be thrown into fire or the children withdrawn from schools. We,’ 
therefore, solicit the special consideration of Government and of Mr. Wright, 
the Educational Inspector, to this grievance and request them to revise Sindhi 
History books.” 


50. We congratulate the Maratha community upon their having secured. 

four scholarships for their students attending the. 

Suggestion that the four Government Colleges of the Presidency. But: 
claims of other backward at the same time we are at aloss to understand why 
classes also should have Government should have been partial to the Mara- 
been taken into consider- thas and left other equally deserving backward classes 


College ‘iain oe in the cold. Do they suppose that the latter do not 


Wardthas. | _ standin need of help? We are afraid that those 
Jagad Vritt (124), 15th Classes will feel offended at the cold shoulder shown: 
Aug. to them. We hope that in the matter of granting: 


educational concession Government will always.act in 
an even-handed manner between the Mardthas and other backward classes. 


o1.. “ An attempt is being made by some of the members of the local. 
Vernacular Literature Committee to revise the Sindhi. 

Complaint ‘against standard books soasto Mahomedanise their language. 
an alleged attempt to by introducing Persian or other words particularly 


introduce Persian and ° | Jy 
‘Arabic expressions in ‘the used by Muhammadans. The reason which is 


ais Wanders. assigned for this step is that the Local Funds 
on yindhe (59), 14th Aug., , Which maintain the Vernacular Schools are the 
Eng. cols. outcome of the Local cess paid by a majority of 


Muhammadan cultivators and Zamindars as if this 
fact establishes a right to convert one particular language into another. The 
number of Hindu pupils that receive education at present in the different 
Municipal, Government and Local Fund or private schools by far exceeds that 
ofthe Muhammadan pupils. It is ridiculous to say that Vernacular books that 
contain neither Hindu nor Muhammadan expressions will deter Muhammadan 
boys from attending the schools.......... Sindhi is and ought to be a local 
language, and it is vain to improve it by the introduction of a large number 
either of Persian or Sanskrit expressions and therefore the very idea of the 
Muhammadan Members to recast’ the whole literature in a Muhammadan 
fashion is repugnant to the Hindu community. The only Hindu member 
on the Committee is Mr. Taradchand, Principal of the Training College, 
and he does not trouble himself in the least for the principle of the matter 
concerned. It is an open secret that the Educational Inspector, Mr. Wright, 
desires to suit the Muhammadan susceptibilities regardless of those of the vast 
majority of Hindu pupils and masters, and it is no wonder if his immediate 
subordinate, Mr. Tarachand, allows his views to drift and himself to sail with 
the wind that blows. We learn that the number of Hindu pupils in the 
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Ainmadan ; ef ‘yet it is tn e 
16 siisceptibilities of the t,t 

IS. Tf We I on Ne alt of ft e Hindu majority. : 

sVise the box a in other. sa to. Mahomedanise. 

EVES a gen entlemen and a Hindu, the lattertoo. weak: 
i whe forme : ink 4 indus aré as much entitled to claim a 

y of their riders on the Committee as Muhammadans, and we 

that the addition of Messrs. Lilaram Vatanmal and Kauromal as 
ne om he Committee will considerably improve its morals and render it. 
al F tepresentativo.”” 


'§2. It i is s complained that the students in a certain ‘ National’ school 
wa Wook cile iated ei in Sic are not only not accepted as oa ten 
ernment 4 € at Government and University exaipinations, but. 
—e Vidyalaya of s+ algo being refused admission in other schools. 
Sudhdrak (160), 1€th The question is whether the students of the parti- 
Aug. . cular school are for ever to be debarred from appear- 
ing for examinations. We, of course, are not 
pleading on behalf of the school in question. We only want to say that if 
Government want that students from the particular school should not be 
admitted by any recognised institution, then they should say so definitely. 
The proper course would be to lay down a certain period for the existing 
students to leave the school and then to enforce the rule of non-admission to 
other schools. Otherwise, Government might be accused of deliberately 
laying a trap for unwary students. We, therefore, request that Govern- 
ment should clearly notify their intentions in the matter. 


p8. It appears from a notice by Messrs. MacMillan & Co. published 
in the July number of the Marathi Shdldpa- 
"Alleged irregularity in ¢rak that the 1908 edition of the Marathi 
the issue of a new edition seventh reading book having been issued without 
Seater. Seventh Marathi. uthority, a new authorised edition of the book is 
Indu. Prakdsh (47), OW being issued as a substitute for it. This is 
14th Aug. certainly the acme of mismanagement. Who is 
responsible for the issue of the edition of 1908 
without authority and how was it allowed to be taught in schools for so long a 
time ? Further, why is the notice about the cancellation of that edition 
issued by Messrs. MacMillan and not by the Educational Inspector? This 
certainly requires an explanation and we hope that our people will wake up 
to the mismanagement that seems to prevail in the. Educational Department 
in connection with these Readers. 
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Railways. 


*54. “The report on the accidents which occurred on the various 
nae | Indian railways during the twelve months ending 
Government should 31s December 1908 has been issued by the 
inquire into the real Railway Board.......... The total number of persons 


Frag of. Railway’ scci- kiNed was 2,217! A more scandalous or rather 


Parsi (38), 22nd Aug., murderous state of things cannot possibly be con- 
Eng. cols. ceived. That there is something absolutely rotten 
in the system, none but fools would deny after 

perusing the startling figures we have quoted above from the official Report. 
At the various trials of drivers, guards, signallers and telegraphists the fact 
comes out with nauseating regularity that some of these men have to work 
sometimes for more than 18 hours at a stretch. Could not the Govern- 
ment of “India have better employed their legislative energy in looking 
after the arrant ‘slavery’ defiantly carried on by our Railway Companies 
pee in passing an unnecessary Factory Act at the unuttered dictation of 
Lianeashire and thus putting a pare in the wheel of the Indian textile 
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Municipalities. 


65. “The Government has notified to the Mofussil’ Municipalities” its” 
hii iad _..,,. intention of doing away with the General Wards and 
Advantages of abolish- increasing the haat of different wards in which 


ing General’ Wards: in 


a city may bedivided. Such a. proposal _ is 


 atieil -Beden “Gm democratic in its nature, and is in advance of the 
18th Aug. ois ’ system now prevailing, whereby a so-called ward’ of 


| exclusively educated and rich classes is retained....... 
.It.is.one of the aims and objects of the Reform Scheme to develop on sound 
lines the principle of local self-government, and the Government proposal of 
doing away with General Wards is a natural corollary of this principle. Weare 
surprised, therefore, that though the Surat Municipality had originally voted in 
favour of the Government proposal by a majority, it afterwards turned round 
and voted against if. Large mass meetings are held to support the Govern- 
ment’s wholesome suggestion, though a. few whose interests would suffer 
through the action of the Government are setting up a counter-agitation. It 
is.a sign of the times that the public is taking such a keen and enthusiastic 
interest in local self-government.” 


56. “A Press Note issued this week tells us that Government had 
issued orders some time ago regarding certain 

Government: aid to measures to be taken for securing more rapid pro- 
Mofussil Municipalities in gress in effecting sanitary improvements in Munici- 
pe ha out Sanitary pal and Local Board areas. They were to the effect 
er wee that in cases in which a Municipality or a Local 
sek: iad P cog sa Board required financial assistance to enable it to 
shed (34), 20th Aug. Eng. Carry out scheme, and provided that body made 
cols. - reasonable efforts to finance it, Government would 
grant assistance both by loans and grants-in-aid, 

subject to a limit in the latter case of 50 per cent. of the total estimated cost. 
This is one of those small beneficent acts unostentatiously performed to which 
we have become accustomed since His Excellency Sir George Clarke took 
over charge of the administration of this Presidency.......... He deserves the 
grateful thanks of Mofussil Municipalities for the Government aid received by 
them, and they can best render these by putting their shoulders in right ear- 
nest to the wheel Of sanitation. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed warmly commends the 


step taken by Government. | 


57. We cannot see anything more deplorable than the loud profession 

-. of loyalty the.moment any undesirable occurrence 

Comments on the takes place. The Muzaffarpur outrage was followed 
resolutions passed inthe by an outburst of a Vesuvius of loyalty all over the 


ee ae et country. And now an Ktna has burst out in 


snan’a death. consequence of the London outrage. We have 
e eertis ‘ (30), 15th nothing to say about such outbursts of loyalty in 
Aug. » Other places, where they are generally dictated by a 


desire for pleasing the local officials. But when 

an important body like the Bombay Corporation, which has been so long 
doing its work conscientiously and fearlessly finds itself under the necessity 
of passing a resolution in this connection, we cannot but express our regret. 
We do not think that the public whom Sir Vithaldds represents can in any 
way approve of his conduct in bringing this motion in the Corporation. It 
was such a delicate question that it would have been indecorous for any 
one to speak against it. In spite of this Mr. J. B. Petit had the courage to 
oppose the motion, for which action we have nothing but praise. This does 
not mean that while all the other corporators are Joyal, Mr. Petit is disloyal ; 
what he meant was that this proposition was superfluous. What the 
roposer should have emphasised was that as against one demented 
ndian who had perpetrated the murder, another had sacrificed his own life, 
while several others had assisted him, and that, therefore, it was a 
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that, we. ask, mean that these papers are etiemiés of the natives? Another 


remarkable occurrence at the meeting: was the passing of a resolution in 
connection with. Lord Ripon’s death and the silence observed by the 
HKiuropean members. The only reason imaginable fcr this is that Lord 
Ripon had ‘granted rights and privileges to the Indians against the. 
wishes. of the Anglo-Indians, and thereby committed a grave sin. It is most 
deplorable that a period of 25 years has not sufliced to abate their fanatic 
hatred of that step. But it should not be forgotten that the Indian 
people will follow the example set to them by the Anglo-Indians, and if the 
latter have not got over their fanatical hatred of an action committed 25 
years ago contrary to their wishes, it is easy to imagine what the Indians 


will do in case of steps taken against their wishes. As is the ruler, so are 
the ruled. ee 


we | ax ¢e : . be ny PY i, Stage Pama Fo J hah Ghat Fe Be: ee ! ae oe ee ae. “et ; % ‘ 
one Anglo- | dian paper ever expressed condémnation of any such outrage. Does 


58. The withdrawal of the Bombay Improvement Trust Act Amendment 
: Bill at the last Legislative Council will result in 
Necessity of an early inflicting immense hardships-on the labouring 
solution of the question classes in Bombay, inasmuch as the question of 
of the housing of the poor the kousing of the poor is now likely to be postponed 
Pat wie (124) sine dte. But it would be the height of folly on the 
15th on ’ part of the authorities to shelve this question any 
: oe longer. The Improvement Trust has not only 
egrogiously failed to build new chawls for the poor during the last eleven 
years of its existence, but if has aggravated the evil of overcrowding by 
razing to the ground their existing habitations and thus rendering them 
practically homeless. - We know how these people are cursing the. Trust for 
this folly on its part. The present dearth of labour in Bombay can also be 
traced to these imprudent operations cf the Trust. We are glad to: note 
that Sir Vithaldis Thakersey has submitted a scheme for the housing of the 
poor to Government, and hope that they will soon achieve a happy solution of 
the grave problem. 
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59. The Sdnj Vartamdn reports the lengthy proceedings of a public meet- 

‘de ing held at Surat on Sunday the 15th August to protest 
Proceedings of a meet- against the abolition of the General Ward from Muni- 
ing held at Surat to Gipal elections. The proceedings were commenced 


yale ee — with the usual election of the President, but -before 
ion oO 3 
Sdnj Vartamdn (41), the proposal could be seconded there ensued a wordy 


4 ' Mitra Warfare between the organisers of the meeting and 

(a). aah dee Shake their opponents. As there seemed no likelihood of 
(93), 14th Aug. an amicable settlement between the parties the meeting 
— had to be dissolved with the aid of the police. The 

hall of the meeting having been thus cleared those who favoured the 
abolition of the General Ward held their meeting in the open compound under 
the presidentship of Mr. Gulabrai Durgéram Dave and passed a resolution 
approving the decision of Government to do away with the General Ward. 
In the meanwhile the organisers of the first meeting resolved to hold 
an informal meeting and to admit only those who subscribed to their views. 
With the aid of a Police Sub-Inspector the admission to the hall was guarded 
and about 200 persons were allowed in. Mr. Chandrashankar Bhimanand 
having taken the chair detailed at length the mischief that would be caused 
by the action of Government and consulted the sense of the meeting if they 
were going to dispose of the matter under consideration there and then or 


we 


posed: to lold:-a instar aneiie as some subseqaatib date. It was; howaver, 
open to;consider that-as a regular meeting, and resolutions protesting 


against the Government decision in.4he matter. of the General ‘Ward as well as 


in that of the lowering of the ‘money qualification for’ the franchise, were 
unanimously adopted: It was further resolved to prepare a representation 
on the gnbject for submission to the Government of Bombay and to appoint 
a Sinall committee to take the lanemiee Gaon in the matter. After the. 
usual vote of thanks to the chair the- meeting dispersed. (The Deshi Mitra — 


deplores the action of the oppositionists, but, it says, it is not surprising to see 


that those who have openly linked themselves with the Extremist party should 


behave most shamefully in a public meeting. The Shakti, on the other hand, 
writing a day before the meeting was held, stoutly defends the oppositionists. 
Those who opposed the Government recommendation, says the paper, call 


those who favour it, Extremists. If they are Extremists, all the more reason 


that Government should give due consideration to the Opinion of those 
who rarely side with the authorities. ] | 


60. An eye-witness describing the hardships of pilgrims to Dakor 


writes thus to the Gujardti Punch:—In spite of 


The hardships of pil- the fact that the Municipality at Dakor imposes a 


grims at Dakor (Kaira). 
Gujardti Punch (32), tax of an anna per head on the pilgrims on every 


15th Aug. 


half of the moon the nights are dark, but there are no Municipal lamps in 


the streets, and the lighting of the streets during the dark half is altogether a 


wretched affair. The condition of the roads is most unsatisfactory. Every- 
where they are full of ruts and are slushy. When the chief.roads are in this 


state one can well imagine the condition of other by-ways and lanes. The 
extremely insanitary condition of the privies is a subject about which one 


feels too disgusted to speak anything. At a certain place frequented by 


people in great numbers, men, women and children are seen committing. 
nuisance. The Gomti lake is ever full of dirt, but the Municipality has never 


troubled itself abouts getting it cleaned. The Municipality raises something 


like fifteen to sixteen thousand rupees from the pilgrims and has besides a 
good balance to boast of. In spite of the sound financial condition of the 
Municipality it isa mystery why nothing should be done to remove the. 
grievances of the pilgrims. The Secretary of the Municipality has won over 


the President and the members of the body, which is the reason why the 
Municipality is silent over these matters. Itis hoped that the Collector of 
Kaira will look into the matter and earn the blessing of the pilgrims. 


Native States. 


61. “ The lead which the Maharajas of Gwalior and Jaipur have given 


to their brother Chiefs in discouraging the spread 

Comments on the steps of seditious ideas and literature deserves instant 
taken by Their Highnesses yecognition. Their Highnesses are in a peculiarly 
— — . hit favourable position to address themselves to their 
pe ol det catition. * “subjects in this behalf. Their people love them, 
Indian Spectator (1), knowing that they miss no opportunity of promoting 
21st Aug. their welfare. They will, therefore, listen to the 
advice and exhortation of their rulers. These en- 

lightened Princes, on the other hand, know the benefits of British overlord- 
ship, and are animated by genuine patriotism in asking their subjects not to 
disturb the pace of progress which is being maintained in British as well as 
Indian territory. This alone can lead to self-government of some sort. We 
hope sincerely that no Native State will lend itself to the theory of disruption. 
which may mean its own ruin. We hope also that no Native Prince will be 
disturbed in the enjoyment of the rights and privileges of his class, and that 
a more satisfactory way will shortly be found for these allies of the Empire 
coming in direct personal contact with the head of the Administration in 


British India.” 


— 


full moon day, nothing is done to relieve them of 
their sufferings. In the monsoons even in the bright 


we 5 kava Tee 
Pn ti Rake ge 


| the av: ome’ 
gar not’ poimt “eal Row: amndol as Tal eens ufiity hag 
mie ‘been hurt: by this occurrence. The existence of this 
Aug. saered hill within the limits of the State has added 
95 “Oo. tothe importance of the State, and in view of this 
Neen feet, the State should, ‘ingtead. of taking this step, 
have shown the’ liberality of granting additional lands. The step in question: 
pore be considered’as anything else than the outcome of a lack of good 
- gidVice to the’State:- We are sure that if His Highness the Nawdb consents 
. $6 receive a deputation to discuss the matter, such.a body would easily be able- 
to convincé him’ of the immemorial standing of. the rights of the Jains. 
‘When, however, he has tog ve to drive them to take refuge in a law court 
for defending their rights, it is not proper that he should try to obstruct them 
in getting fair and unalloyed justice. We understand that the Jains had 
madé an application as far back as eighteen months ago for an ad interim 
injunction against the erection of any buildings, which has finally been set. 
down for hearing on the 21st. Meanwhile, the State has begun the erection of 
latrineson the hills. This high-handed course of action is unjust and insulting 
to the law courts of the State. We trust the Nawab Saheb will not prolong 
this trrvial matter and will show respect for the feelings of the Jain community. 
(The Sami-Sdnj also disapproves of the action of the State and exhorts it to- 
| bring about some amicable settlement. The Bombay Samdchédr, in the 
a, course of a lengthy article, recapitulates the point at issue between the Jains 
and the State, and regrets that the former should have been driven to seek 
redress in a law court in order to have the ownership of the hill determined. 
It deplores that the Court should not have seen its way to granting \at once: 
the ad interim injuftction asked for by the Jains for preventing the demo- 
lition of a building, but should have postponed its consideration till the 9th 
June. On that day the Judge went to inspect the site in person, only to find 
the building completely demolished. It concludes by exhorting the Jains, in 
view of the difficulty of getting justice from the State Courts, to have the 
matter decided by the Nawab or the Dewan ‘as arbitrators. | 


63. In the course of acontributed article the Kdthidwdr and Mahi. 

: Kdntha Gazette bitterly complains of the chaotic 

_ Alleged misgovernment state of affairs said to prevail in the Idar State and 

- bd er sg d Mahy observes : It is nearly eight years since Sir Pratap- 

Kdntha Gazette (80), 15th sinhji assumed the reins of administration in Idar, 

Aug. and since then the subjects of the State have 

enjoyed no peace of mind. All that was good in. 

the Government of Idar has been displaced by Sir Pratapsinghji and his coterie: 

much to the annoyance and harassment of the people. Experienced and 

aged advisers of the State have been succeeded by raw and inexperienced 

youths. ‘There has been absolutely no security of life and property in the 

be State for several months past, and crimes of a more or less violent character: 
4 have been freely committed with impunity. All sorts of restrictions have 
been imposed upon the Sardars and the Bhayats, and they have been bound 

over not to leave the State limits without the express sanction of His. 
Highness. Since the accession of Sir Pratapsinghji a long list of new 

taxes has been devised for the replenishing of the State coffers, but no. 

heed is paid to.the sufferings and hardships of poverty-stricken and 
?  thiserable populace. Asif all the new taxes did not yield sufficient income 
for his-purposes, Sir Pratapsinghji has recently levied a tax on cattle and has. 
thereby further curtailed the means of livelihood of poor agriculturists and 
other people who maintain themselves on the produce of cattle. It is 
deplorable that repeated ventilation of the grievances of the inarticulate 
mast ate Idar should have fallen on deaf ears. Time was when British 
‘Political Officers used to visit the State on duty as often’as they could within 
a. year, but since the apvent of Sir Pratapsinghji British officers have. 


ceased to come to Idar as if his administration was above faults, The pre- 


vailing mal-administration and chaos have frequently become subjects: of 


rather virulent comments in the press, but +o no purpose. But still we have 
not lost all hopes. of redress at the hands of the British Government. Rely- 
ing upon their good sense and idea of justice we once more appeal to them 
to listen to the complaints of a hard-pressed people and relieve them from the 
almost wicked and tyrannical administration of Sir Pratapsinghji. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


64. Mr. V. B. Alur, B.A., LL.B., Superintendent of the Karnatak Nutan 
Vidyalaya( Dharwar), writes to the Kannad Kesari :— 
N ve Roeser pe = F % The Karnatak Nutan Vidyalaya has been established 
oo oon * at Dharwar to teach the students both the primary 
Kannad Kesari (101), #24 secondary courses through Kanarese. Hnglish 
20th Aug. and Sanskrit will- be taught independently in the 
school. Arrangements also will be made to provide 
technical education. Physical and religious education will be imparted. At 
present, arrangements have been made to train students for the period of 
three years in the secondary course. Lodging and boarding arrangements 
will be shortly made. At present, drawing, printing and carpentry will be 
taught to the students. Weaving will be shortly added to this department. 
The owners of the local match factory have consented to train students on 
advantageous terms. Languages will be taught in the school by the direct 
method. Puranic and historical tales will be narrated, and a real knowledge 
of our ancient history will be imparted. The morals of the students will 
also be attended to. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 26th August 1909. 


*Reported in advance. 
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11 | Mahratta bei .»-| Poona ia sue es .| Krishnéji Prabhdkar Khédilkar, B.A.;) 1,000 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 36, 
12 _ Muslim Herald ... | Bombay ... one one Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 35. 
18 | Oriental Review ... wt ae ae ‘ei vis Rustomji Shépurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 iis 700 
14 | Phenix _... ue nies Kardchi oe on ove Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona _.. oni aoe .| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 és ee 400 
and Military Gazette. 
16 | Purity Servant ....... Bombay ... ... ses Waman Sadashiv Sohoni; Chitp4van Bréh- 250 
| man ; 32. 
17 | Railway Times... a oe eee in in John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...; 1,200 
| 
18 | St. Xavier’s lie i ia ae sis sia ee 
Magazine. 
19 SindGazette ... ..|Kardchi ...  «.. a Mrs. J. E. Tate; European ;44 ... ss 500 
20 Sind Journal ... _ ...| Hyderabad Bs ee Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu} 9800 
(Amil) ; 42. 
21 | Sind Times ie ...| Karachi... .-| Bi-weekly ... Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
22 Students’ Brotherhood; Bombay _... »+-| Quarterly ... ‘asa sie 
| Quarterly. 
23 Swardj)  ... o .-| London... .--| Fortnightly Bepin Chandra Pal. sei 
Anoio-GusaRa’tI. 
24 | Akhb4r-e-Soudagar | Bombay... ae Kee Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor; Pérsi; 40 ...; 1,500 
25 | Apakshap4t ea? a AS os Bai Manek, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha-| 500 
didli; Parsi ; 30. 
96 | A’rya Prakésh ... ...| Bombay ... as a Maganlal Rajaram Vyas; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 
| min); 41, y 
97 | Broach Mitr’... »ee|, Broach seo eve oe Trikamlél Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. : 
28 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad Bo she .| Narotamdds Prdnjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu} 1,000 
| ; ‘ | (Mesri Bania) ; 35. | 
29 | Deshi Mitra ae se Maganlél Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 
nia) ; 37. 7 | | 
80 Gujarati een eet eee Bombay eee eee eee Ichchhar4m Surajram Desai ; Hindu ( 
, x Bania) ; 55. ) Bs 
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84, | 
Framji Odwasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... 


“as Jamshed ji Prémji ; Parsi ; etal oe ses 200 
ose Jamnadas Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar); .| 600 


. 


...| dehangir Sordbji Toleyarkhan ; Parsi; 34...| 2,000 


...| Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Bréh-} 1,850 
man) ; $1. 


.s»| Byramji Furdonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ...; 1,200 


...| Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vdtcha-Ghdndhi;| 4,200 
Parsi ; 48. 


{Baroda ©... ...|' Weekly ... _...| Méneklél Ambérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);| 4,200 
.».| Strap «| Do. ae id Umedrim Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
ee 944) Dnyénodays .... ...|Bombay .., ...| Weekly... ...| Rev. J. E. Abbott .. 0. 0 ss} 660 . 


ee “#5 1 Dn ish... | Poona... ws] Daily =... ~~. (1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu) 2,500 
ee i : | eas (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


ee et 


Saye gear 


14 ED, -. E Bae de. hy in (4 } | 
4 | Dnyén Prakdsh eee eee Do, | eee ees Weekly eee see : Do. do., wns 2,700 


ce ee : 47 | Indu Prakish =). Bombay sae »«+| Daily Ses ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit-| 1,500 
ee Laie oe ae : ed, Manager being Damodar Sdvl4rd4m 
a apetoe. LAOS Nila Birdie be yes “teat saat ae ) | ' Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 48. 


me “48 | Rashtramat 9.2‘ | ‘Do. ~ «. | Dow... * | Shrinivas Bhicaji Sir Desai, 9,000 


oe 49 Subodh Patrika ves. vu epok aoe seo = wee] Weekly .... . ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
i . oe ae ee DLS § eH Y | wat Brahmin) ; 30. 
ae 50 | Sardesii Vijaya. ... »-| SAwantvadi wit Dee si ..| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; (Goud 700 

‘tesa al. As ' a | Brahman) ; 35. | | 
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| ys | | . 51 Echo eee eee eet Bombay eee eee Weekly didn eee J. C. z. D'Souza ’ Goanese ’ 40 eee 960 1,000 
2h tes - 68 O Anglo-Imsitdno...” PRE aA ath See gee ae aie Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ;| 1,000 
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mes ay : 54 |-Al- ae woe °° “seol Kardchi (Sind) ...) Weekly  ... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin ; 381; and} 1,500 
te ; | , | | Abdul Vahébkhin Ghul4m Rasul; 87; 


ses ..| Ldrkdna (Sind) ..., Do. ©. — see apace Isardds Bijld4ni ; Hindu (Ami) ; 500 


o>»  . o»| Karachi (Sind). ...) Do. ise --| Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82...) 1,800 


mete hy ote ae 


* 
. 


vo. ove] Lrkdna (Sind) ....| Do.  ... «| Deosing Shdmsing; Hindu (Amil); 23 ..) 350 


on Feroze| Do. aa es-| Tolaram Menghraj ; Hindu (Amil); 22... 500 
(Hyderabad, Sind).| 
Sukkur (Sind)... Do. ... _...| Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 36 ...| 1,000 


Kardchi (Sind) esl DOs ee te Jamatmal Lalchand; 87 ~... 0. k., 400 


Bombay ... ...| Weekly... __...| Kdshindéth Ndgeshwar Rao; (Madrasi Bréh-| 2,000 | 
| ‘ man); 40, 


periactidel Serenity 3S 5 Dihyébhét Kasandés Shih ; Hindu (Bania);| 600 
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$81 Atm wn oe ves Bombay ... ail Weekly ... «| R. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 35 ose *esef! 2,900 / . o 
Gozara’rt. | - | | ae | | 
64 | Akhbér-e-Isldm ... ...| Bombay ... ne Daily ws soe! Kai Isméil Kdzi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
a | dan (Memon) ; 45. 
65 | Amrit Mani .... ...|) Réjkot ... «| Monthly ... _...] Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. : i 
'- +66 | Baroda Gazette ... ...| Baroda ... | Weekly .... 0 «. | i akews | eee 
, 67 | Bharat Jivan... eee} BOMbAY — ove .-.| Monthly ... va banain bi 
68 | Bharat Vijaya... soo] BATOd& — ave evel Weekly — ave ..| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolékia} About 
| | Brdhman) ; 28. 500 
69 | Bombay Samachar ee} Bombay... ooo} Daily een sos ar pe: Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.:} 4,400 
: ms 41. . 
70 | Broach Samachar --| Broach =. -.| Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 sei 400 | 
71 | Buddhi Prakish ... __...) Ahmedabad «| Monthly ... =... eevees eee | 
72 |Cutch-Kesari ... ...| Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... Dimi ay Shéh; Hindu (Visa Oswéll 1,500 4 
7 | ania); 33. q 
73 | Din Mani ... ons e.| Broach a. Les on ...| Nathalal Rangildas (Bania). 200 . 
74 | Gujarat... eee ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...{ Do. ose eve rman; Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 | 
: bis Bania) ; 23. | 
75 | Hind Swardjya ... ° ...| Bombay ...  ...| Do. . .... «| Purshottum M. Pandit; (Hindv). 1,000 i; 
-. 976 | Isldm Gazette... ...| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. eee «| Ibté4him Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
State). 3 Muhammadans (Memons). tf 
77 | Jain Vijaya soo coef MIOMDRY 200° 000) DO. ese eee} Mohunlal Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shriméli} 1,000 fl 
Bania) ; 27. | | | 
78 | Kaira Times ‘is ..-| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. see see Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 800 } 
28. . | 
79 | Kaira Vartaman ... .-| Kaira a aes evs ...| Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania);; 120 
| 56. : 5) 
80 | K4thi4wér and Mahi) Sédra  ...  ...| Do. w+ ese} Motil&l Chhotél4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich} 800 | "i 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. | + 
81 | Kdthidwdr Samachdr _...| Ahmedabad vat I see ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 il 
| (Brdéhman) ; 46. i 
82 | Khabardar ve «| Bombay... oat? an ‘ss ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 i 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
83 | Loka Mitra vs souk ae ooo eee] DISWOOKLY oc. ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
84 | Navsari Patrika ... ooo] N@vSarl ee soe] Weekly | Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdds Paérekh;; . 500 
: Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
85 | Navsdri Prakash ... ont 26. — eee Do. sos ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... . 800 | 
86 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad =s...| Do. sss] Noorkh4n Amirkhén ; Muhammadan; 50.| 950 | 
87 | Praja Mitra see | Karachi ...* ...| Bi-Weekly...  ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
> | Brahman) ; 39. : 
88 | Praja Pokir ©... «(Surat ... «| Weekly... «| Hormasji Jamshedji; Pérsi48 ... ...|. 475 
89 | Rajasthan and Indian} Ahmedabad ef Do. +  ee-| Hirdl4l Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shriméli 1,500 1 
Advertiser. ! Bania) ; 28. | ‘ 
90 | Samalochak +a | Bombay... ee,| 1ri-Monthly ...| Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujardti} . 500 q : 
Brahmin) ; 43. 1 
91|SamiSénj... «. «| Do. as {Daily .s. «| Pirozshah Jehdngir Marzbdn, M.A. ; Parsi;| 1,600 / 
33. | i 
92 | Satya Vakta ave e-| Do. we = eee Fortnightly ...| Keshavlél Harivithaldds; Hindu (Dés} 550 q 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. | 
93 | Shakti is <a | Surat ii --| Weekly... = Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu| 1,200 : 
| (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34, eet 
94 | Surat Akhbar _... woo] BALOdR = ace a tae eve .».| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 ‘bi 800 Bi | : 
95 | Swadesh Mitrs ...  ...| Karachi ... ...) Do. ..  «..| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ...| 800 | ; 
Od Sega mneyerenenerecneehhtattntd elder Monthly ... _ ...| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 | 4 
ae HinDI. | : | meee 
97 | Bharat... ee .--| Bombay ... veel Weekly ace »--| Gauri shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ;| - 400 
98 | Shri Dnydnsdgar Samd-| Do. we eve| Fortnightly ...| Janakpraséd Laboorim; Hindu (Kanya- 800 . 
: char. ; . kubja Brahman) ; 31. } 
99 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Do.  ... | Weekly _... ...| Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai. Brahmin) ;| 6,200 
char. Owurs b. | 40. | 
con 452—2 | 
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Bhéla' sass ise 

Bhagwa Zenda. ... 
Belgaum Samachaér 

Chandrakant ie 
Chandroday’ ... 
Chikitsak ete eee 
Dharma eee eee 
Dharwar Vritt  ... 
Dinbandhu iin 
Dnydn Chakehn ... 
Dnyan Sagar eee 
Hindu Punch ... 
Itihds Sangraha ... 
Jagadadarsh ae 
Jagad Vritt see 
Kal... eee eee 
Kalpataru eee eee 
Karmawuk... eee 
Kesari. ... ois 
Khabardér sit 

| 


H béndesh Vaibhay 


See 


Bindu Narayan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 
ts Pe Brahman) ; 86. 
i tyek Stent. DBs Bee B. Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
{ goon 25. 
elite | De. et G. sat Mannar ; -Hindu (Deshasth Brdb- 
4. Eee rt 3 ? ee ‘ | man) ; 43. 
“| Dharwar sae) eee . Ea@e aii ..a| Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
Bl Satk Sa COG 6. fe | (Vaishnav | n). 
Do. ws  .| Do. ss ...| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 
Gadag (Dhdrwar)...| Do.  —... _...| Gaurishankar Rémprasdéd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
' Brdbman) ; 44. 
Dhondo Kashindéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 26. 
Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; 53. 
Hari Dharmar4j Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
81. 
Poona ... __...| Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
month. Hindu (Karhd4da Brahman); 32. 
Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chit- 
paéwan Bréhman) ; 27. 
Belgaum ... _...| Weekly... __...| Hari Bhikéji Sdmant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44. 
Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. age ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 
Chiplun (Ratnd-| Do. oe ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
giri). Brahman) ; 44. 
Belgaum ... vee Do. lee ...| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
: Shenvi; $5. 
W4i (Satéra) —.. | Fortnightly ...| Kaéshindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
: Brahman) ; 45. 
Dharwar ... | Weekly +... sak a Shihane : : Hindu (Karhdda Brdb- 
man); 33. 
Bombay ... «| Do, eve ...| Vithal G, Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 
Poona si... vist. Aah en ...| Waman Coint Bépkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 
: Brdéhman) ; 
Kolhapur ... nial Aa aa ...| Vishnu Vithal Mant Hindu (Séraswat 
Brahman) ; 
Thana... at oe se ...4 Krishnaji Késhindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
i pawan Brahman) ; 42. 
Bombay ... ciak Eats oe ..| Dattétriya Balvant Pérasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
Ahmednagar ook ae a ...| KAaShindéth Bahirdv Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 55. 
Bombay .., ose] D0. ‘ns | E. EF. Gordan & Co. 
Poona’... »-| Monthly ... ...| Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe,_ - 
Do. ose = wes| Weekly .... ~—....| Sddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Brdéhman) ; 26. 
Sholgpur ... ot 20. vee ~—s- eee | Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 51. 
Bombay eee eee Do, eee eee Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A. > Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
Poona eee ooo} DO. ‘i ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bradhman) ; 41. 
Do. es On oe: wai ...| Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 36. 
Belgaum ... ....| Weekly. (Printed| Anant Divakar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
in Modi charac-| Brahman); 45. 
+ : 
Parola (East Khan-| Fortnightly ».-| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
desh), (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly _... wee| VAdav Balkrishna Upasani; Hindu 
desh). (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
Kumtha (Ka4nara) | Do. we = eee | Laxman Baburao Hegde ; ; Hindu (Gowd 
Saraswat) ; 52. 
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Mahérashtr’ Vritt 


Moda Vritt 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumukshu 
Nasik Vritt 
Nyaya Sindhu 
Paisa Patti 
Pandhari Mitra 


Prabhat... 


Prabodh Chandrika 


Pragati... 
Prakash ... 
Pudhéari ... 
Rashtramukh 
Samélochak 
Saty4 Shodhak 
Shivaji Vijaya 


Sholdpur Samachar 


Shri Say4ji Vijay 


Shri Saraswati Mandir 


Shri Shahu 
Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak ... 


Sumant... 


Vande Mataram 


Vichéri... 


Vijayee Mahratta... 


Vinod ee 


Vrittasdr... 
Vyapari... 


Wirkerl ... 


Vividh Dnyadn Vistar 


SANSKRIT, 


Sunrit Vadini 
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‘Belgaum sv « 
Satéra ... 


Wai (Satéra) 


Bombay ... 


Poona sia 
Nasik ees 
Ahmednagar 


Bombay eos 


Pandharpur (Sholé- 


pur). 


Dhulia (West Khén- 
Talgaon (East Khén- 


Kolhapur ... 
Satara cen 
Baroda se 


Mahad (Koldéba) 
Hubli (Dhaérwar) 


Ratnagiri ... 
Sholapur ... 


Do. sis 
Bombay ... 
Satara ua 

Do. me 


Pen (Koldba) 
Poona ove 


Karad (Satara) 


Poona ae 


Karwar (Kanara) 


Kolhapur ... 
Belgaum ... 


Bombay ... 


Wai (Satara) 


Poona a 


Pandharpur (Sholé- 


pur). 


| Bombay ae 


ae 


eee 


Weekly |. 


Do. oon. 
; Do, ~ eee 
Daily no, 
Weekly eee 
Do. ee6¢ 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. eee 
Do. eee 
Do. ee 


Monthly ... 
Weekly __... 
Do. ose 
Do. eee 
Do. ose 


Do. Rue 
Thrice a month 


Weekly — one 
Fortnightly 
Monthly ... 


‘Weekly ... 
Me 


Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 


Thrice a month 


eee 


\Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


-~ 


Janérdhan. Nardyan 
(Sdéraswat Brihean) $2. 


tha) ; 24. . 
Démodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Citpéwan 
Bréhman) ; 29. 


Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 
Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 89. 


- Do. do. sis 


Lakshuman Ramchandra  Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 24. 


Brahman) ; 34. 


Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 


Govind Sakhara4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44, 


Govind Kashinath Chandorkar,_ B. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
Jain) ; age 45, 

Rémchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 

Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe ; Hindu (Dak- 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 

Balkrishna Raoji Pélwankar ; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 


Brahman) 80 
Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bradhman) ; 27. 
Hindu 


Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdmathi) ; 50.. 


Manager being Damodar Savl4ram Yande ; 

Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 

Mahadev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 

Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). 

Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 

Vishwanath Govind Sant. 

Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 


shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapure ; Hindu ( Sawasta) ; Brdh- 


man ; 35. | 
Hari Raghundth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; ‘32. 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni 


(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... ee 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Sd4raswat Brdhman).. 

Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 

Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brdhman) ; 35. 


Kolharnl; Hindu| 
Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 


— 


Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth/' 


Trimbak Gurundth Kéle ; Hidu (Deshastha| 


Appa Sharma Rashivadekar, 
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Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 
Khénchand Rehumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 
Cheléehin Ménghiemal Hindu (Wadhwa) ;| 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan; 55. - 


Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Habib-ul-Akhbér ... Ser ; Munshi Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig ; 
of Canpore ; 40. 


Mufid-e-Rozgar | Hazi Mahmood Hussain. 


Liberal | | Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Shamsher-i-Hind ... ) Dawood Ali ; Muhammadan ; 36 


Sultén-ul-Akhbér | Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
, Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Urdu Daily . : . — Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja ; 


Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Jain Mitra 7 Sital Prasdd Jain .... 
Manra’ru1 AND Ka’NARESE 


Chandrika .... Bagalkot (Bijapur) i Weekly ...( Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the: 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. : 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that {adopted in the Official Spelling 
“List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sl or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (3] = w in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has. 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 


in aruneteys or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d@ 


- 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
‘proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 
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Name and Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Circula- 


vipat ve.» 


GUJARATI, 
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aod 


Lohéna Samachar : ii oe ee ioe 
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Satsang 


3 + patel se saamene 


- 
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MARATHI, 


48a! Rashtramat 08 ...| Bombay... «| Weekly... .».| Shrinivas Bhikaji Sardesai; Hindu (Chit-)} 2,500 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 


150a| Rashtrodaya ‘ai i PO ts ...| Monthly... | 9. K, Damle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah-|... 
man); about 30. 


The Editor of No. 5 is Prof. P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi ; 42. 

The Editor of No. 18 is Rev. Seither, 8. J., German ; 45, | 
The Editor of No. 22 is Prof. P. A. Wadia ; Parsi ; 85 ; 400. i 
The Publisher of No. 23 is Ganesh Balvant Modak ; 44; Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 42 ; 1,000. 

The Editors of No. 44 are Rev. J. EH. Abbott ; Rev. R.S. Hume ; Rev. Tukardm ; (Christians) ; 48, 28 and 55 respectively, 
The Editor of No. 53 is F. P. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 25 ; 1,000. 

No, 65 has become quarterly. , 

The Editor of No. 66 is Javerbhaéi Dadabhai Patel ; Hindu (Patidar) ; 39 ; circulation 1,000. 

The Editor of No. 67 is Daydbhéi Ramchandra Mehta ; Hindu (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36 ; 800, 2 A 
The Editor of No, 71 is Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta ; Hindu (Dasa Shrimali Bania) ; 34]; circulation 1,250, _ i 
No. 75 has now ceased to be published. 
No. 91 occasionally publishes English articles, 

The Editor of No. 165 is Hindu (Saraswat Brahmin) ; 21 ; 150, 
The Editor of No. 178 is Amjadbeg ; Muhammadan (Moghal) ; 40. 

The Editor of No. 179 is Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Ndzim ; Muhammadan (Shia) ; 24. : 

The Editor of No. 180 is Mahomed Husein Hassomya ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44, . 
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“South African Union Bill Rea 9 Das one, who | 
Comments — pas is not a European British-born subject. shall be — 
ing of red by P ari; neearg eligible to a seat in the new Commonwealth Parlia- 
Indian Social Reformer ment. For the first time in history, a statute of the 
(6), 29th Aug. British Parlia has given recognition to racial 
distinctions. The influence of Colonial prejudices on 
the British people is manifest in this Act blessed by both the parties. A few 
Radical and Labour members made a strong protest against this highly 
invidious and un-Imperial legislation, but the Ministers were firm and the 
Act has been passed. Lord Crewe actually argued that to exclude the 
Asiatics from the Councils was the best: way of promoting good feeling 
towards them among the White colonists! Not education, not property, but 
race is to decide the status of a man in South Africa. We have read that 
the movement of society is from status to contract; in South Africa and 
elsewhere the reverse process has begun, and the Imperial Government has 
sanctioned it with eyes wide open. In our opinion, this action of the Liberal 
Ministry is calculated to do greater harm to British Indian rule than all the 
speeches and writings of the Extremists.......... Neither. the Secretary of 
State nor even the Government of India seems to realise the keen resentment 
caused by this as well as by the iniquitous treatment to which British Indians 
are subjected in the Transvaal.” , 


2. While rejoicing at the manifestations of friendship between the 
English and the Boers, the whilom deadly 
Po asc (48), 24th gnemies of each other, we cannot but record our 
S: emphatic protest against the grave injustice done to 
the Indian population of South Africa by the passing of the Union Bill by 
Parliament without any amendments. The utter disregard of the natural 
rights of the Indians who-loyally stood by the English in the Boer War, and 
materially helped the Government in the extension of the Empire, reflects 
nothing but discredit on the vaunted sense of justice of the English people. 
The blood stains on the hands of the Boers have not yet been washed off, and 
yet they have been allowed to participate to the fullest extent in the privileges 
of Colonial Government, while the rights of the Indians have been unjustifiably 
trampled upon. It is admitted on all hands that India forms an integral 
part of the British Empire and that if by some unforeseen causes India is lost 
to England its glory would dwindle down to nothing. Such being the case, 
it is strange that Parliament should have allowed the Bill to pass without 
any modification in favour of the Indians in South Africa. We may be 
- helpless and unprotected, but the very fact that India forms a parti—and not a 
negligible part—of the British Empire should have been sufficient to protect 
us from dishonour and disgrace at the hands of the other members of the 
Empire. But alas! England has failed to exercise the rights of a mother- 
country and a sovereign State by neglecting to safeguard the interests of her 
Indian subjects in Africa while showing undue indulgence to the Transvaal 
Government and has thus exposed herself to the ridicule of other nations. 
Our treatment in Africa is indeed a fitting reward for-our loyalty to 
England! 


a. The South ‘Aalene Union Bill oa has passed its third reading 

in the House of Commons appears to have no other 

Sdnj Vartamdn (41), object but that of adding to the wrongs under which 

26th Aug.; as as rH am- the Indians are already groaning in South Africa. 

a (34), soba = AUg-s The Bill. will deprive the Indians of those rights 
ombay Samdchar (69), 

e8th Aug. which have still remained to them and which may 

be called their birth-rights. Itis a great misfortune 

that such a Bill should receive sanction at the hands of such a champion of 

hberty as the British nation, and that too at a time when aliberal Government 

is in power. The Bill supplies another proof of the fact that India is not 

treated as an integral part of the Empire. Im spite of the fact that India 


contributes more than all the other parts of the Empire to its preservation 
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» to the wall lated ace is & 5 dante 

fe. sh Government'have by this attitude 

‘ghia’ vere ig heir extreme urigratefulness and left those véry Indians 
“he rag oui net the ‘Boers to t rhe " tehider mercies of the latter. This 


“England. This is the first ‘legislation, 
itnin’ our knowiled; “based | on race and colour distinctions. When 
thus Be uth Africa gets the: right of oppressing India, how can the two coun- 
ity ery to form part ‘of the same Empire 2 [The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
“writes :—Howsoever just the injustice perpettated towards India might appear 
to human eyes, ‘still there is a higher power above which will not brook this 
saints. ‘The new legislation will deprive the Indians of the franchise which 
they have hitherto been enjoying in Cape Colony. The British statesmen might 
boast much as they like of their liberalism and greatness, butit is regrettable 
that they cannot see what evil effects such acts will have on Indian public 
opinion. Canada, Australia and South Africa are respected, but India is not. 
Indians are disappointed and discontented because, though British subjects, 
they are not granted their rights as such and they do not get any return for 
their loyalty. The Bombay Samdchdr regrets that the meeting convened by 
the Sheriff should not have been called earlier so as to strengthen the hands of 
those fighting for India in the Commons, and of the British Government 
against the recalcitrant Colonies. It urges, however, immediate protests from 
i parts of India to the King-Emperor before he gives his Royal assent to the 
Bill. It further urges thata resolution should be passed strongly pledging 
ourselves, until the disabilities of Indians are removed, to boycott the Colonies 
as well as all Banks and merchants maintaining connection with them.] 


4, “Lord Kitchener i is going doubtless to win higher honours and fill 
posts of greater responsibility still, and whilst. the 
Comments on Lord official world is according to him a most cordial 


Kitchener's farewell farewell, the public of Calcutta have successfully 


speech at Simla. 
Indu Prakdsh (47), 23rd inaugurated a movement to create a permanent 


Aug., Eng. cols memorial in his honour. The memorial movement 

Oe ae seems to be pretty popular and representative, 
and we can, all of us, wish it success and in 
doing so remember that Lord Kitchener was the man who broke effec- 
tively the pride of Lord Curzon and brought glaringly before the British 
party Jeaders that unreasoning obstinacy and unyielding hauteur of the man 
which have brought such woes to India........... The Indian popular 
party is unfortunately so circumstanced that it can never feel anything 
like enthusiasm in regard to matters military. For whilst in civil affairs 
real advances have been made in allowing the children of the soil to fill up 
places of honour and trust in the higher and. directive branches of the 
administration, we, Indians, occupy in the army more or less the position 
of hewers of wood and drawers of water. No high commands for us, no direct 
commissions, no Indian Sandhurst, no provision whereby the proved capacities 
of the martial Indian races to produce a Haidar or a Shivaji could be pre- 
vented from being killed outright and completely destroyed. Also no vokunteer- 
ing for us—instead of that we have the permanent slur of the Arms Act. It is 
for reasons like the above that we can feel only amore or less platonic interest 
in Lord Kitchener’s purely technical achievements as India’s Commander-in- 
Chief for the last seven years. Let us, however, give him the due un- 
grudgingly. When Lord Kitchener came to India, we had strong fears that 
we were at the threshold of a regime which would be marked by a sustained 
policy of war, aggression and annexation........... In the issué, however, 
several of these fears have proved false, and even the lay mind can well 
appreciate the merits of Lord Kitchener's policy, with its features of effective 
decentralization and perfect efficiency and autonomy of the different units of 
the Indian army. In his regime the sepoys’ pays and allowances have also 
been increased. With all this re-organisation and re-armament Lord Kitchener 
has been a peaceful Commander-in-Chief. Let us hope that Lord Kitchener’s 
dicta to be ready for war, but always to counsel peace and never to fritter away 
national resources in unnecessary military adventures, will be the settled policy 
of his successors. Now that the Military machine is rehanled and brought 
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nearest.to the standard of up-to-date perfection, let. us hope that Sir O, Moore. 
Creagh will take in right earnest His Lordship’s hint to bestow on the. Native | 
Army more care and attention than His Lordship had been able to do owing to. 
the more paramount demands of reorganisation, The one direction in which - 
progress is needed is to open to Indians higher military careers. Shall Eng-. 
and have the moral courage to do it? If she can muster it up and inaugurate . 
& Morley-Moore scheme for more effective association of Indians in the .mili- | 
tary administration of the country, she shall have, we feel sure, found out a 
far more effective remedy against sedition than searches and trials, prosecu- 
tions and persecutions, gaggings of mouth and prohibitions of meetings, arrests . 
and deportations.” a 


wv 


9. “The London Times construes Lord Kitchener’s remarks about looking 
a ahead to mean that he wants more repression along 
| ia tee ‘ (45), 256h | under-ground lines and desires that the authorities in 
eed ieee India should be armed with powers to deal with persons 
who may be merely suspected of being inimical to the selfish interests of the baa 
officials. As the Liberal Ministry of England is foregoing its boasted principles bear 
in dealing with India, we cannot be certain that even these outrageous Bs 
suggestions of the Tmes will not find favour with them. But they cannot 
dream of crushing a whole people actuated by a desire for self-government 
to be reached by lawful methods. These are genuine aspirations and they 
will refuse to be put down by means which are used in direct disregard of 
human nature. Bureaucratic Government is an unnatural condition which 
may perhaps be useful under special circumstances, but sooner or later 
it must yield to the inevitable laws of nature, and the people of a country 
must be endowed with some form of self-government. The Times from its 
irresponsible position may ignore this rule recognised by history, but the 
Liberal Ministry in spite of its numerous unjust prejudices cannot be blind to 
this fundamental principle. Where on earth has a civilised people remained. 
under perpetual subjection to foreign control ?” | 


6. The Hastand West for August opens with an article by Lieut.-Colonel 
| D. C. Pedder which gives in the form of a slight 
a narrative the author’s views on the political situation 
roomier ee Pos AL Serpe in India. He thinks that two men who represent 
ec Bast : and West (4), the aggressive Imperialism of England, Mr. Rudyard 
for Aug. ' Kipling and Lord Curzon, are mainly responsible 
for the existing tension between the rulers and the 
ruled in India. A retired Anglo-Indian Officer is made to say that . Rudyard 
Kipling stands “ for inflation of the ruling race, and, consequently, for the 
constant provocation to wrath of the ruled,” and that Lord Curzon stands 
for “despotism”; “and the example of Japan comes as a dangerous en- 
couragement to the national aspirations of a,people chafing and kicking 
under the double exasperation of the two’. The remedy suggested for 
the existing discontent is that Kipling and writers of his school should 
be “shut up in a box.’ “ Bees might feed this Tyrtaus, but he should 
feed no more bumptious boys with gas. The Press—the English 
Press—should be rigidly controlled.......:... I would suggest most respect- 
fully to the masters of public schools that some ‘ mollification’ is desir- 
able for the highly Kiplingised young giants they send forth to carry the 
gospel of Imperialism through all lands, And, in India, I would slacken the 
screws all round.’ But whatever the measures adopted, “ the transference - 
of power,” from British to Indian control, ‘‘ must take place inevitably..........” 
India is producing yearly in progressively greater numbers men of natural 
ability, education and administrative capacity equal to the highest averaze 
that England can show. This outturn is calculable, and its steady increase 
is absolutely incompatible with the permanence of the existing state of. 
things. ) 


A retired Anglo-Indian 
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7. A writer in the Indian Spectator writes:—“ Personally I 

, attach little importance to the employment of my 

More Indians, and countrymen under the State, except so far as it 

better raapdbens Rebs ts ™ affords insight and experience. The enrolling of 

OT tdion ‘Spectator (7), ® few more native Collectors and Judges is hardly 

28th Aug. essential to the improvement or advancement 

hia of the community at large. But there are depart- 
con 879—4 : shite 
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FETE SER AAU LUGE WO, ops » S bi Excise, 7 ndicial, P event,“ Forest 
‘a ted to hi ner depar creased during | the last 95 years, as it is 
to have i airy with a spréad of knowlédge and the growth ‘of 
‘the’ scale of pay risen in proportion to the rise in the standard. 
livin Jn the other ‘hand, how many more Europeans have been imported 
into ‘ieee sagas artments since 1896 ?......05. We really want more men inmany 
a our r State departments, and we need something better than starvation wages 
for them, . Not.a little of the morbid patriotism that vitiates the influence of 
the press ‘and the platform in India is due to this policy of over-working and 
der-feeding. And whilst starving not a few of their hands, the heads of 
departments demand efficiency, and proclaim that they have secured it. 
They assure us of efficiency combined with economy. I am too. stupid to 
realise such a combination of public virtues. One may see plenty of 
economy all round ; but as to efficiency and despatch, our public offices have 
gone back upon themselves by a long, long pull.”’ 
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) a | #8, “Tf the Extremists are quiescent for the time, the London Times 
: is not going to let things settle down. It has taken 
Autocratic methods in g single sentence from Lord Kitchener’s recent 
India ‘will endanger the gneech at Simla which was entirely non-political, and 
liberties of the British wade it the text of an article demanding the sup- 

people at Home. 
Indian Social Reformer Pression of the Press in India. It re-affirms, we are 
: (6), 29th Aug. told, the necessity of following the example of the 
Maharajas of Jaipur and Gwalior in prohibiting the 
dissemination of ‘seditious newspapers, which are acting like poisonous 
' drugs.” The Gwalior Durbar has presumed to brand as seditious some 
journals which have never even been accused of sedition, but the country as 
a whole is not likely to take the Durbar as its guide in the matter. The 
Mysore Press Aet, the Gwalior ukase, and the similar action of one or two 
other Native States, have a sinister significance which the Times article 
emphasises. It is time, however, that “the Times realised that whatever 
repression is practised on the Press in India will sooner or later have to be 
adopted in England. That journal itself has already come very close to the 
clutches of the law, and it is by no means certain that a future Attorney- 
General will make the nice discrimination that has led to the overlooking of 
the technical offence by the present Home Secretary. There are signs that 
Indian policy is beginning to have its inevitable effect in England. England 
cannot permanently maintain an autocracy in India unless she submits to 
autocracy at Home, as Rome did for the sake of Empire. But will the British 
people submit to it? On the answer to that question depends the response 
to the Times exhortation to the Government of India to follow the example 
- of Gwalior and Mysore. A despot is a slave turned inside out and ‘ Britons 

never shall be slaves,’ we have heard it sung.” 


*9. “From the Under Secretary of State to the Lieut. -Governor of a 
Province, from the rabid Anglo-Indian journal like 

Co-operation with Gov- the Englishman down to the veiled bureaucrat 
ernment is not possible Mr, Gokhale—all have been advocating a campaign 
wear the prevailing con- -of oo.operation with Government. We are told 
Oe ee (1), 29th that vigorous co-operation is necessary in view 
Aug. of the impending promulgation of the Reforms. 
What is the kind of co-operation that is asked 
for from the people? Are the people asked to carry on a portion of the 
administration and thus relieve the British officers of heavy duties by 
co-operating with them? The facts are quite otherwise. Government are 
not prepared to transfer a tittle of the real power into the hands of the 
people ; they are not inclined to extend the reins of administration to them. 


sesesee- . Lhe same note that rules the supreme Government also dominates 


A yo Geert 
BAe ay 


rovincial administrations. Relax the strings of the administration a little, 
yest real power in the hands of the people, and then will co-operation be pos- 
sible. ‘Decentralisation of power is necessary—decentralisation which will 
ntrot uce real pular contro! over the actual work of administration, and not 

at ch wll augment the already arbitrary powers of the authorities, 


of the British Governinent in India is unimpaired, and the work .of adminis-: 
tration is: being carried on as efficiently as before. What is.it then that 
Government want fromthe people through the so-called co-operation ?, What 
is.it that makes the Sarkdr so very anxious to ask help from the people? 
Evidently it is the awakening of consc sciousness among the people that is: 
disturbing the peace of the official mind; and in the work of suppressing it is 
wanted the co-operation of the people. The admiration and wild wonder 
with which the people formerly used to regard the blessings of British rule 
have ceased to appear by now; and the ordinary Indian, alive to the situation, 
looks to the nature of things around him and mourns over his lot as compared. 
with that of his brethren in other parts of the world. No amount of praise of 
the pax Britannica or repression can kill this new life dawning in the 
nation. The Indian feels that something is wrong with him, and is seeing 
his way to right it.” ; 


10. The Moderates who imagine themselves personages of great 
importance ‘have taken t0 preaching the creed of. 

Co-operation with Gov. °° -operation with Government. The ideal of: co-. 
eniinenns possible only to Operation is no doubt good. But when we suggest 


the extent the people that the rulers should only frame the laws and > 


are allowed to share in the leave it to the people to pass them or nof, and 
administration. that they should give us provincial fiscal auto- 
Kesari (130), 24th Aug.; nomy, the powers that be are not prepared to grant 


Kannad_ Kesari “(101), ; “eee 
27th Aug. the suggestion. The bureaucrats want everything 


in their hands and their hands alone. They want 


to rule the Treasury. They want to forge the laws 
and tax the people. They want, of course, the co-operation of the Indian 
Legislative Councillors, but it is only to lighten their burden and adorn the 
show. When we demand that at least a third of the District Magistrates 
should be natives—let them be all Muhammadans forthe matter of that, when 
we ask that the majority of Assistant Collectors should be Indians, when we 
suggest that three-fourths of the District Superintendents of Police should be 
natives and that no non-Indian should be appointed Assistant Police Superin- 
tendents, the bureaucrats reject point-blank the suggestions. They are deter- 
mined to bear the whole of the: burden of the administration themselves and 
only want us to shampoo their legs when they are tired. When we try to apply 
the principle of co-operation in such practical ways, the bureaucrats reject the 
offer as false coin. Are Government willing to co-operate with us as equals ? 
Moreover, in what respects do Government stand in need of our co-operation ? 
There is no fear of any foreign invasion as Lord Kitchener has perfected the 
~armyin India. The administration is going on well. In what way are the 
sheep without a shepherd, as a statesman has described Indians, to assist the 
bureaucrats ? They want us to forget the new awakening and go to sleep 
over again. ‘They want us only to admire the wonders of civilisation 
displayed in India. They do not want us to enquire whether we derive any 
material advantages from them. Ignorance is bliss, but the new spirit has 
made everyone in India quite alive to the country’s needs and rights. The 
best men in the land are slowly discarding Government service. People are 
willing to co-operate with Government only to the extent they share in the 
administrative powers. No control, no co-operation. The bureaucrats can 
no longer keep the Indian nation glued to the feeding bottle. Those days 
are gone, never to return. [The Kannad Kesari publishes literal translation 
of the above article. | 


11. Ever since the inauguration of the Indian National Congress Gov- 


ernment officials have been opposed te its aims, and - 


English statesmen are the history of that body during the last twenty: five 


trying to rectify the past, years discl n incessant struggle betweert th u- 
but the Indian bureau- y oses an Inc 88 @ pop 


ict ior in 1t8 at times been relieved by the advent of a sympathetic 


Rdshtramat (48), 28th Viceroy or a popular Provincial ruler, but of what 
Aug. use can such liberal-minded officials be when the 
whole of the administration of India is based on 


Bat fea are not: prepared. to do thiéee things. ‘The military divenatls | 


lar leaders and the bureaucracy. This ugly fight has 
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ion, ‘prosecutions: ber 

‘fersooth, 0 iba imperial bale’! ‘We.ask for bread 
en stone, : ' Instead of ooneiliating public opinion the bureaucrats 
:. Wha Figen im then. if people on their part transgress the 

ng. to strengthen their own position by. resort to swadeshi 


Statesmen in England have, though late, found out that there 

something rotte! in the administration of India end are trying to rectify 

fhe past. " But the. bureaueracy in'India have been, on the contrary, deliber- 
fi ely persisting in their autocratic methods and are thus creating discontent 
enone. the people over whom they have been called. upon to rule. 


“12. ° Babu Arabindo Ghose says in his “ Open Letter” that internal split 
Se ey is the first obstacle to our progress. Many parties 
. Taternl split the result have sprung up in our midst and they are increasing 
of eee Gri At :) in number, owing to the repressive policy of Govern- 
24th Aug. > ment. The evil was not so much felt when there 

| was no agitation worth the name in India. But 
now the bureaucrats have adopted the policy of creating splits to put down 
the agitators. The day Lord Morley adopted the policy of ‘“ shake hands and 
stab ’’ may be.reckoned as the birthday of the internal splits. Our first busi- 
ness should be to defeat this policy. The Muhammadans, Lingayats and other 
backward and depressed classes are being victimised by the bureaucrats. 
Lord Morley has made Hindus and Muhammadans fight over the 
reforms. Why should Muhammadans alone have been singled out? Are Lin- 
gayats less loyal, less subservient? The educated few of the backward classes, 
who till now prided themselves upon being the slaves of the British Empire, 
will never put up with this insult. Tha bureaucrats seem to think that as 
it is very easy to rekindle the dying embers of hatred between Hindus 
and Muhammadans, they should devote themselves to that business. Who 
is there to charge them under section 153A of the’ Indian Penal Code? The 
other communities will derive only an evil lesson from the present attitude of 
the officials. They will be led to believe that the best way of acquiring rights 
and privileges is to hate some other community. The threat about 
the dynamic force of Muhammadans has already been instrumental in 
wresting some additional rights for them from the bureaucrats. Our country- 
men, however, should not trouble themselves with temporary privileges but 
devote themselves to the constitutional swadesht movement. 


18. It argues well for the country that our people after years of 
lethargy have come to recognise the depths of dege- 

The energy of the neration.to which they have been reduced. But 
peop'e should not be jn their zeal to effect the ,regeneration of their 


rittered away on vain 
siovements like the boy- country and to revive its industries they are running 


aa into excesses by trying to boycott foreign goods. 

Kalpataru (127), 22nd We are afraid, however, that we have not yet reach- 

Aug. ed that stage of development when we could do 

without such goods. It is, therefore, the duty of 

popular leaders to give a tangible shape to the new awakening by directing 

Ahe energies of the people into right channels instead of frittering them away 
on fruitless movements. like the boycott. 


14. In Indian prisons, manual labour is exacted from every prisoner 
sentenced to rigorous imprisonment irrespective of 
Political prisoners hig previous social status and habits of life. We are 


eal imines of opinion that there should be two classes of pri- 
) 


soners irrespective of the offences committed. Hvi- 

were dently to treat a Barrister sentenced for forgery and 
a low-class vagrant in the same manner, is not good and excites only indigna- 
tion; Political offenders in all cases should be treated better, for they suffer 

_ for their opinions. Rulers pass some laws, only on the strength of their power, 
Maoigh: they. are not at all sanctioned a Ai morals. Hor example, the Indian 
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oi oe anne be by. Government with the,aid af shoie mali 
givength. If they will.it, they can involve everyone axcept spe rts. 
‘the provisions of these Jawa. ‘roth even is no defence. 
that though the accused feels that he has committed no offence, the Tndge 
‘decides otherwise. No evidence is necessary to prove sedition. It is but just 
and necessary fhat under such circumstances political prisoners should be 
‘well-treated. They are well-educated, well-behaved and they belong'to higher 
‘social ranks, Nobody can dare questi ion the status and education of Paranjpe, 
‘Kothatkar and other editors who are rotting in jail for havin ng cominitted 
imaginary sedition. But Kolhatkar has lost in weight by 31 and Parinjpe by 
20 lbs. Adhbir4j Surendrandth Arya (Madras) was so ill-treated that he was 
forced to attempt suicide. The history of such cases will convince our country- 
men of classifying the prisoners as we have suggested. 


15. Two instancés have recently occurred, exhibiting the love of inde- 

: pendence of the English people. It was Sir Henry 

, Campbell-Bannerman who welcomed the members 

Pi bere bavi "Soaad of the defunct Duma with “the Duma is 
another printer in dead; long live the Duma.” The Anglo-Indian 
England shows the love policy of repression is still in the ascendant 
of independence of the in Russia, and many leading Englishmen have 
English. addressed a memorialto Sir Edward Grey to use 
i F oarte Bg loa 108" his influence with the Russian Government to put a 
81st Aug. ’ stop to repression in their dominions. But those 
who live in glass houses should not throw stones 

at others. What would England say, if Russian 
citizens present a petition to the Russian Foreign Minister to use his influence | 
with England to puta stop to repression in India? ‘T'he other example is 
afforded by the conduct of a poor printer in England. Pundit Shyamji 
Krishnavarma had approved of political assassination of the English in his 
Indian Sociologist. Butas he lives in France, he could not be dealt with. 
The printer was, therefore, tried for seditious libel and sentenced, and we 
thought that the Indian Sociologist would no longer be published in England. 
But Mr. Aldred, another printer, has published the same. He says that though 
he does not approve of the opinions of Pundit Shyamji Krishnavarma, he 
has printed the paper in order to uphold the liberty of the Press. The 
tenacious love of independence in Englishmen, high and low, has not been as 
yet destroyed by the selfish influences of the Indian Empire. [The Karndtak 
Vrité says :—We are sorry that the plague of press prosecutions has affected 
even London. We are grieved to see that Mr. Aldred, who had undertaken 
the publication of the Indian Sociologist with a noble motive, has been 
obstructed in his work so soon. Weé are concerned to see that liberalism is 

deteriorating in England. | 


16. The Shakti publishes the second batch of selections from Tilak’s 
precepts to the people (vide paragraph 12 of Weekl 
Aphoriems from the writ- Resort No. 31) ‘a that the ward ' Hindu’ 
ings of Mr. B. G. Tilak. 
Shakti (93), Qlst Aug. should inspire every Hindu with pride and enthu- 
siasm, that Hinduism secures salvation for Hindus 
and so they should act up to its dictates, that political virtues would disappear 
from them if proper care is not taken to preserve them, that unless the 
boycott movement is supported there ig no hope of success for the cause of 
swadeshi, that God ,has not forgotten India and that when the righteous fail 
to achieve the good of the country the incarnation of God appears, that 
Ramdas and Shivaji were incarnations of God and that if the people follow in 
their wake and imitate their rules of practice and procedure they shall be 
educated in the best means of attaining swardjya. 


17. Dr. Dinsha Bamanji Pestanji Master writes to the Secretary of the ; a 
Parsi Association as follows :—Under the Reform 4 
Pirsis and the Ke- Bill that will be brought into operation shortly, if 4 


sora. the Muhammadan community is to enjoy special 
I teas (34), privileges to return members to the enlarged Coun- 


cils, way should not the — try and secure such 
con 879—9d 
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ir ‘own Community? ‘Ona ‘former occasion when 
‘before’ the “Askociation it ‘mét with a cold reception. 
d, and it is necessary for the Parsis to work in the 
1 special tights. I request you to convene a meeting 
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_ the changes incidental to the new policy of com- 


ee Go fide (40), 29th munal representation and the simultaneous 
Aug., Eng. cols, 160 “expansion of the Councils, lie the germs of a great 
principle, communal fension and separation would be accentuated. The 
Frindus, who out-number the Parsis and other communities would, therefore, 
make the most of their opportunity to secure adequate representation for their 
community with the set purpose of raising a counterpoise 4gainst the Muham- 
madans who, as things stand to-day, have little in common with the political 
faith of the Hindus. If the Parsis and other non-Hindu communities aspire 
for seats in the Councils through mixed electorates, there is not the remotest 
chance of success save for those who are wedded to the opinions of the pre- 
ponderating elements of the electorates. In spite of their vaunted progress 
in unity, the Hindus have always shown a lamentable spirit of sectarianism 
which is asserted by them not only on communal grounds, but practised even 
on sectarian basis........... The Parsi community have, therefore, displayed 
woeful lack of foresight in not standing upon their rights like Muhammadans, 
led by fatuous and exaggerated notions of their racial superiority. Their 
inactivity argues a deterioration of public spirit which, looking to their 
numerical insignificance, will lead to the downfall of their communal prestige. 
seeseeess ven the Jain community have claimed separate representation and 
got it. If Sir Pherozeshah Mehta had taken the lead, the Parsis would have 
- gecured a similar privilege. A movement was made some months ago in good 
time to move the Government for separate representation for the community, 
a but fell through for want of support from Sir Pherozeshah and his party. 
Dr. Dinshaw .Bomanji Master has, however, revived the movement, and 
ae though late in the day, we wish it every success.” 


19. Commenting on Mr. Enthoven’s letter to the Secretary of the Bom- 

bay Anjuman-i-Islam re the scheme drawn up by 

rn and the Goveepeiant be Mosiom rupresniakion, the Gujardti 

2 eT writes :—In this connection we have no comments 
et? et Oy ee ot to make on the attitude of His Hixcellency Sir George 
Clarke. From the very beginning His Excellency has been opposed to any 
scheme of separate electorates for Muhammadans and he has clearly expressed 
at the last meeting of the Legislative Council what its future would be. It is 
impossible, however, for Sir George Clarke to override the orders issued on 
the subject by the Government of India as well as by the Secretary of State. 
At the same time it is His Excellency’s special duty to oppose strongly any 
attempts to differentiate between the exercise of the franchise by the Muham- 
madans and the Hindus and thereby to add to his credit by safeguarding the 
interest of a huge mass of people. It is a question whether the arrangement: 
made by the Imperial and the Home Governments in response to the Muham- 
madan outcry will bear good fruit. But there is no doubt that the statesmen 
who have had a hand in it will for ever be responsible for creating a wide gulf 
‘between two large sections of His Majesty’s subjects. It seems that the 
scheme chosen by the short-sighted Muhammadans to serve theirown immediate 
purposes will hardly be advantageous to them ; and when they come to think of 
getting out of it, it will be so late that they will simply curse its progenitors. 
~The Reforms have been authoritatively declared to be far-sighted, but these 
separate electorates have been regarded by the people as injurious to their 
own interests and hence they do not attach any value to the Reforms. Some 
~~go so far as to assert that these separate electorates will cause much more 
harm than would have been done either by the Reforms being not granted or by 
delaying them for five years more. The rules for the Muhammadan elections 
are defective in two respects. Jf in the case of Muhammadans those paying 

- income-tax or one hundred rupees as land tax, as well as graduates, are admit- 
' ted to the franchise, why are members with similar qualifications belonging 
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$0 other Communities to be excluded from the privilege? The: rules again 


-aré silent whether these Muhammadans after once exercising their. right. of 


‘‘voting would also be entitled to:vote at the general elections.for the : Council. 
In ‘case any such double privilege comes to'beconforred upon the Muhammad- 
‘ans the other communities will strongly put. forth their opposition in the 
matter. Any such arrangement will be subversive of good principle, and we 
are sure His Excellency will refuse to bea party to it. If, despite His Excel- 
-lency’s opposition, any such scheme is finally adopted, every responsibility 
- for the same will rest with the superior officers of the local Government. 
In this connection we appeal to all the representative bodies in Bombay and 
the Mofussil to bestir themselves and claim equal privileges with the Muham- 
-madans. It will be for Government to see if the scheme of partial treatment 
they have prepared will add to or diminish the popular discontent. The only 
just and proper way for Government is to place all communities on an equal 
footing, for any omission todo so will lay the charge of partiality at their door. 


20. Commenting upon a telegram reported to be sent by Mr. Har- 
| chandrai, President of the Sind Hindu Sabha, to the 
Muhammadans in Sind Viceroy, the Al-Hag remarks :—“ Mr. Harchandrai 
must have their full share styles the Muhammadan demand as unreasonable, 
om under the Reform yt the Muhammadans, in all hese yy gg 0 feel dis- 
es a appointed at what little is proposed to be given to 
Bug. er, sia lene them under the Reform Scheme and they feel also 
that the Hindu demand is unreasonable. Under the 
circumstances Muhammadans would be glad if the scheme, which is 
apprehended as likely to promote bad feelings between communities, were 
not given effect to at all, We Muhammadans shall not at all be satisfied 
with any scheme other than that which gives exactly half of the total 
rights to us. Otherwise, let Government reserve the whole control solely 
in their own hands. It is the Government that has conquered us and 
no other caste or community. Therefore, we are bound, both rationally and 
religiously, to remain its law-abiding subjects and not as subjects of any 
other section of the people. No community has a right superior to ours. 
The manufacture of bombs or the murder of two or three Europeans or the 
galloping off of paper-horses does not alter the character of any community 
from that of a conquered community to that of conquerers, nor does it make 
the Muhammadans its subjects. So long asthe country continues in the 
hands of the English we shall never agree to remain under the control of any 
other community.” 


21. What else could be the meaning of Government’s forbidding the cele- 

_ bration of ‘ Boycott”’ at all places except Calcutta, but 
Reflections on swadesht that they are averse to swadeshism and “ boycott” ? 
per bce bane zette (66), 23rd If this is true, it means that Government are prevent- 
Aug. ing us from treading the path of regeneration. 
Anglo-Indian papers are not so much opposed to 
swadeshism as to “ boycott’’ which they hold to be unjust. Their advice in 
the matter of pursuing swadeshism and relinquishing “boycott ’’ is more or 
less a matter of policy. The English themselves have boycotted Indian 
goods. Are we not to act upon the principle of “ As is the King, so are his 
subjects’ and boycott English goods? Sir William Wedderburn is of 
opinion that it would be very difficult for the British to rule India if the 
principle of ‘‘ boycott ’’ were accepted by the Indians. It must be remembered 
that the English themselves have shown us the path of “boycott.” There 
was a time when the Engtish resorted: to a sharper weapon than “ boycott” 
when their trade was in danger. Indian goods were taxed heavily in Hngland 
in old days that English trade may not suffer in competition. ‘T’his is a case 
of boycott. We say it on the authority of Mill and Wilson that in 1813 
Indian silk and cotton was sold in England at 50 to 60 per cent. less than 
English silk or cotton. To crush Indian trade a duty of 70 to 80 per cent. 
was imposed. It is no exaggeration to say that Manchester is prosperous 
because Indian trade has been crippled by the authorities. English goods 
were thrust upon dependent India who could not devise means to boycott 


English goods. When the English were not able to compete with Indians in 
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of Lt Bis, n/mills, Such en attempt to arrest the growth of 
iby Eng and: has ‘never been made by any other country in 

Engh hmen that advise a us to relinquish boycott. 


ool ae a a Be ne in bo: is not ‘begotten of hatred towards the 
Pasha aR ‘English. ‘It is meant to wake up the authorities 
in England who have hitherto neglected their 
tt is also meant to advance Indian industries which 
he eo ‘Gok Pant behind. The Bengalis have stuck to “boycott” 
‘with unabated vigour since 1905. Anglo-Indian papers have been 
Weiterating clap-trap arguments against “ boycott,’ but we are anxious 
‘to hear what they have to say in reply to Babu Bhupendranath’s speech. It 
mast have disappointed Anglo-Indians to see the celebration of “ Boycot 
on the 7th August pass offin a very peaceable manner. It is industrial 
boycoté that people are practising in Bengal. It is love for the motherland 
that impels people to boycott American and German goods. The authorities 
are doing nothing to revive indigenous arts and industries. Ifthe people are 
not to resort to “boycott ’’ and make sacrifices for it, what hope is there for a 
revival of the Indian trade? If a Government has not been doing by a 
subject race its duty in the matter of resuscitating its arts and industries, are 
not the people bound to work in that direction so far as it lies in their power ? 
si _ All wise people favour industrial boycott, and so long as there will be no 
- @ttempt to crush the movement it will not assume any political shape. 


* 


23. The Sudhdkar compares the Moderates to owls ever afraid of light 

and says :—These owls have always been telling us 

_ Alleged distomfiture of that we being without power,.without arms andwithout 

the Moderates by the Boy- ynity, cannot do without aliens, that they alone 

rat celebrations in Ben- re our well-wishers, and that we should always pray 

to God that they should rule over us and that we 

Pr pec a hee must always rest satisfied with being slaves. While 

these owls were preaching these doctrines, the sun 

of the Boycott Day celebration rose, and they had to hide their heads in utter 

discomfiture. We may tell these owls that never more would the people be 

: deceived by their false preachings. It is now sunshine and they should never 
venture out of their nests. : | 


24.. The Guwjardt welcomes the suggestion of Babu Surendranath to 
hold this year’s session of the Congress in London 
Approval of the sugges- and observes :—Now that the nation has been divid- 
tion that the next sitting ed into two distinct political camps, and the leaders 
of the Indian National of both are trying their best to run down one another, 
ae should be held the old argument that the holding of a sessions of 
in Gruic ae the Congress in London would mean a waste of 

ie yar (74), 21st 
| Aug.; Sami-Sdnj (91), Money without achieving any substantial gain and 
23rd Aug.; Sdnj Varta- would bring on a lull in the political awakening of 
mdn (41), 28rd Aug. © the nation, has lost much of its force. Men like Lala 
| Lajpatrai have expressed their aversion to holding 
a sectional Congress at Lahore, and it seems very nearly certain that no 
better fate than that of the Surat sitting awaits the proposed Congress 
‘at Lahore. The message of Babu Arabindo Ghose has now set a seal on 
_ the impossibility of the re-union of the two parties. Under such cir- 
_.....  @umstances, nothing would be wiser than holding this year’s session of 
the Congress in London. We earnestly request both the parties to take up 
a ‘the suggestion.of Babu Surendrandth and to start collecting funds for the 
se. [The Samt-Sdr while. welcoming the suggestion observes that 
the present i is, the most opportune time for it, and exhorts the Moderates and 


'} 


the. Extromiate ta forget their. Sierenion soa.iein 
mother country. The Sdnj Vartavidis too. eee agin 

Aopes that the example. sat by Bengal in ithe: resus oclleting te ecemoay 
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25. Under the eer I am an Extremist Pa Shakti writes I am 
an Extremist, a Nationalist musing over the pre- 
a ered of the Extre- sent ritsioat ot ai my country and my. countrymen. 
Shakti (93), 21st Aug. I give expression to the hopes and aspirations 
: , created in my countrymen’s minds and entertain a 
wish that they may attain some glory and status in the. scale of mations. 
Oftentimes a thought rushes into my mind that instead of continuing to 
wallow in a miserable condition, my countrymen should endeavour to uplift 
themselves and take themselves to paths leading to regeneration. We should 
‘be the architects of our own fortune. It is a common belief that a tree growing 
under the shade of a larger one does not attain its full growth, and hence it 
follows that so long as one country is dependent upon a foreign country it is 
tmpossible for the former to secure prosperity. E am convinced that 
self-reliance is a necessary step on the ladder of advancement. As I fully 
rely upon the strength of my countrymen, my soul burns at the thought that 
my countrymen should for ever continue to suffer the excruciating pain caused 
by the heavy yoke of dependence. Manly pride rises in me, and I question 
the propriety of my countrymen’s listening to the orders of others. Why 
should they sit dependent upon the help of others to achieve their own good ? 
Have you ever heard that one’s good is attained with the help of others ? 
I should use all the powers in me tothe fullest extent and endeavour with 
enthusiasm and patience to override the obstacles that come in my way. Like 
my forefathers I should be invincible in bodily strength, matchless in the 
strength of mind and unique in the strength of soul. Only one desire springs 
up in my mind, and that is that my country’s glory may be the talk of the 
entire world. I refuse to believe that our power is limited. I am well-versed 
in the history of my country, and fully cognisant of its glorious past. Despite 
all these lofty and noble ideals and aspirations I am stigmatised as a visionary 
and condemned as a mischief-monger. 


26. “In view of the unfortunately compulsory removal of Mr. Tilak from 

the arena of politics, the voluntary exile of Messrs. 

The Extremists must +2! and Khaparde, and the masterly political inacti- 
dissociate themselves from V'ty of Mr. Lajpatrai at the present critical juncture 
Mr. Arabindo Ghose’s in the political life of the country, it will be safe to 
principles before there can assert that Mr. Arabindo Ghose is the recognised and 
be a united Congress. responsible leader of the Extremist section of Indian 
Indu Prakash (47), popular party........... Whatever, therefore, emanates 
a2nd Aug., Hing. cols. from his mouth or pen concerning the Indian politics 
may bertaken as a responsible Extremist pronounce- 
ment........... For this reason we would like very much to be told how 
the Extremists regard his latest production “Open Letter to my country- 
men, appearing in the Karma-yogin; whether they accept his dicta in 
toto or demur to and repudiate any of the statements contained in that open 
letter, specially at this time when the cry for a united Congress or no Congress 
is once more going the round of the country. We should like to know this 
definitely so that it may be possible for the rank and file of the constitutiona- 
list party to decide once for all upon the feasibility and admissibility of 
re-union and co-operation with the Extremist party........... A considerable 
large number of our countrymen have serious misgivings about the reason- 
ableness and practicability of Mr. Arabindo’s views.......... To us of the 
Bombay Presidency and to all those practical politicians of the other provinces 
as well, who do not wish to soar to dizzy heights from which there is no safe 
parachute descent, Babu Arabindo Ghose’s open letter to his countrymen must 
prove a danger-signal of ominous portent. If his views are accepted: by the 
bulk of his party as represented in the press and on the platform, there can- 
not.be, we are afraid, any possibility of a rapproachment between the two 
sections of the N ational party. The constitutionalist section with their ideal 
of the Colonial form of self-government, the essence of which. is: peteanest 
oon 879--6 
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9 Gh ee ideal of ' Suardj 
A. pupal for (fi 4 dlearly ‘the 
1 for. the me o and from this the 
bly back. Mr. Ghose’s ideal has been 
fi 2 toler to be pursued minutely explained 
Their pi that. * tk ot sacrifice their ideal or their 
Cit ‘principle, as. "Refine by.Mr. Ghose, is to be ‘ no control, 
no, co-operatior Tt means that til] India gets absolute indigenous control 
etiye Governn the relation between people and State is that to be aliena- 
tion ‘complete. Thus are the issues clearly put by Mr. Ghose before his 
party, and they cry out to be accepted or repudiated or modified in material 
particulars. Until that is done and we know exactly where those who would 
unite with us stand there cannot: possibly be any chance of a rapproachment. 
Will Lala Lajpatrai at least do this service to the party which he desires should 
remain in the Congress as a strong minority, namely, to have their aims and 
policy defined?” 


27. The Gujardti Punch strongly advocates the continuance of the Indian 

National Congress and writes:—“ The National 

Appeal to all parties Congress is the only institution in India, which 

wa to A the aT represents the wishes and wants of her people. It 

‘Gujardti Pusch (99) is the only safety-valve that gives vent to much of 

29nd Aug., Eng. cols. | the seething discontent in the country. It is the 

| ‘only platform from the utterances of which Govern- 
| ment can acquaint themselves with the grievances and aspirations of rising 
, India. Stop the National Congress and the safety-valve is closed. Discon- 
tent will run underground and manifest itself in a thousand curious forms. 

ssceseees We appeal to all people, Extremists, Moderates and Nationalists, to 

forget their differences and bury their disputes. We appeal to them to join 

hands with one another and evolve by their joint efforts a Congress sober in 


i thought, strong in power, and far-reaching in influence. 


28. It would not in any way have casta slur upon British justice if 
Mr. Stead’s suggestion for commuting Dhingra’s 
The executionof Madan- death sentence into one of transportation had been 


" -. _ Yl Dhingra, accepted. One can feel nothing but pity for an 
Gujardte (30), 23rd Aug.; offence committed under excitement. Hven his dying 
Jain (185), 22nd Aug. wish for cremation of his body has been refused. It 


will not be pleasant for the Indians to see the Home 
Secretary, a son of the great Gladstone, doing this. One can have no enmity 
against the dead. Such conduct can only show that Sir Curzon-Wyllie’s 
murder has blurred and poisoned the vision even of high English officials. 
We do not approve of Dhingra’s outrage, but at the same time do not 
understand what was gained by this refusal. We ask which of them is the 
wiser—the English nation calling itself civilised but refusing to allow 
Dhingra’s body to be cremated, or Ahmedshah Abdally who, in spite of his 
bitter enmity against Vishwasrao, was prevailed upon to allow his body to be 
cremated? Is this barbarian or are the English people of to-day to be termed 
civilised? .Is it to be supposed while the Koran preaches that we should 
confine our enmity to the living only, the Bible permits enmity to the 
dead as well? [The Jain writes :—We cannot refrain from asking if the rule 
‘‘ Life for life’ which obtains among the English is administered with equal 
impartiality in all cases. Are not poor coolies killed by the hundrea in India 
by English soldiers who are let off with light fines? Has not British justice 
acted partially in valuing the lives of Indians and Britishers? If the late 
Gracious Queen Victoria had been living to-day, she would have felt grieved 
at Dhingra’s execution. The disregard of his last wish for the cremation of 
his body shows weakness of mind and lack of liberality on the part of the 
Home Secretary.) 


- 
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29, We have shown in’ our series ‘of articles how’ the public career. ‘of 
the ‘Honourable ‘Mr. ‘Gokhale’ has been utterly: 
ck diatribe against the detestable. We on our part would prefer open 
wi nagooe cate Hon- repression at the hands of thé bureaucrats to ‘the 
ends “Func 191), secret and venomous machinations of a man like 
25th Aug. ~ "Mr. Gokhale. He-has shown himself to be a. traitor 

to his countrymen. He having tried to strangle to 
death the healthy child of Nationalism has been guilty of infanticide and, 
therefore, some day or other he will have’to suffer the punishment which 
Ramshastri recommended for Raghobddada during the rule of the Peshwas. 

We may wish a long life even to the oppressive officials in British India, but ‘ 
pass in the case of Mr. Gokhale it is our duty to pray to God that He may please 
| at once to take the gentleman away from amongst us or to throw him before 

wild beasts for being devoured by them. 


30. The Ganapati festival is drawing nigh, and it is now high time for oh) 
the people of Maharashtra to take steps for its success- | i 
“Appeal to the people of ful celebration this year. We need hardly say that Bl Ae 
Mahérdshtra to celebrate neglect of the festival on our part at this juncture it 
ho pgm, ter. would be most detrimental to our national interests; Hi 
enc pf poate as a (107), 23rd It is occasions like these that are most useful in ; 
Aug. ' keeping the flame of patriotism ever burning in the oe 
hearts of the people. The series of lectures that are i 
delivered during this festival serve to spread enlightenment among them ik 
on questions of public interest, and thus it may be said that our future 
national regeneration depends to a large extent on its proper celebration. It 
is, therefore, absolutely necessary to celebrate it with unflagging zeal. Babu 
Arabindo Ghose rightly observes in his Karmayogin : ‘‘ Even in these few years 
the Ganapati and Shivaji festivals, instituted by the far-seeing human sympathy 
and democratic instinct of Mr. Tilak, have done much to re-awaken and 
solidify the national feeling of Maharashtra.” We should at any rate make 
it a point to do honour to the genius of the prime promoter of the festival who 
has showed us in it the path tothe unification of our countrymen. The festival 
has already done much good, and it would be only suicidal to stop its celebra- 
tion at the present stage. 


¢ 


*31. ‘We are grateful to Lord Kitchener for the new avenue of 
employment which he has thrown open to Indian 2 
Alleged grievances of the goldiers. But grateful as we are for the present i 
oo age ay 8 concession—or reform, if that will please our Anglo- es 
En Pog ae ) ) “8” Tndian friends—we cannot honestly say that it goes iB 
eee ei far enough. The appointment to the office’ of an ; 
Assistant Cantonment Magistrate may add a good deal to the dignity and a 
little bit to the earnings of Indian Officers. ‘This, however, can be but poor 
consolation to a professional man of arms........... In fact, it is a sight as 
anomalous as it is ludicrous, to see a war-worn Indian veteran, with half a 
dozen scars and an equal number of decorations, ordered about by a beardless 
English youth, ‘lieutenanted’ and ‘ captained’ by youngsters whose only 
experience of war has been gained in the quiet class-room of their ‘coaches,’ 


AF me Ey NE AOI 8) CF a 


To us it has always been a matter of surprise that the veterans of the Indian | 
Army have not long ere this resented the injustice.’ : sa 
i) ie In February last, the Government of Bombay formulated and Hae od 


published certain rules for what they called the i 
Alleged grievances of the ‘Promotion Examinations’ of the Civil Assistant ee 2 


sot Medical Ser- Surgeons and Medical Subordinates of the lower 


a grades of the Civil Medical Department. The oe. 

Bag cs’ "8" draconian rule is laid down that ‘if a Medical Sub- —. 
; ordinate fails to pass his Promotion Examination : | 

in any one grade, within three years after completing the necessary period 
of service entitling him to appear for such, he will be dismissed the service.’ 
The members of the Service are certainly justified in resenting this ‘ guillo- — 
tine’ regulation.......... We are given to understand that the Civil Assistant 
‘ Surgeons mean shortly to submit a-memorial to Government, humbly protest- 


4 aay eh a at at 
Yas / Seay ci Sm find 


ee a a he 


ig te; call up en: bet pass decir: examin- 
and to, tell at they. mill be be Tintaineed df: they fail to 
as {hig pereyaphory 4a ani may be the length of the service 
Q | Ipqady' put in... The passing of the examination may. be made 
-gondition fox. promotion, end those only who pass it may be promoted. 
14 fo summa “ miy dismigs those who fail—evyen after. long and loyal service—- 
is 8 pie ¢ Of BI ch rank injustice that one can earenly contemplate if with 
equanimity.” 


88. “The proceadin s of wpe recent meeting of the share-holderg of the 
Bank Bombay were remarkable for the fact that 
- Somplain about the Dr. Postwiler® share-holder, called the attention . of 
higher posts inthe Bank the Directorate to a matter on which Indian opinion 
Ge a, being reserved f+ some years past has been pretty unanimous......«. 
i Date: Randle. (39), It related to the practical exclusion of Indians from. 
g9nd Aug. Eng. cola. ll the responsible and well paid posts in the Bank 
seeoeseee The chairman in reply to Dr. Postwala’s 
= remarks observed that they treated the Indian staff liberally and they were 
a iven every encouragement, but that the appointments depended upon quali- 
oe | Seakicne. It. is obvious that this reply is vague and evasive. It is nothing 
to the point to say that the Indian staff of the Bank is liberally treated......... 
It is impossible to resist the conclusion that all the higher posts in the Bank are 
me a sort of preserve for the imported Kuropean, into which no Indian should wish 
: to enter. The injustice of the arrangement is patentat once. That Indians 
should be deliberately excluded from a Banking establishment of which they 
contribute the capital and ithe funds is little short of a public scandal. As 
regards the Bank of Bombay, it is noticeable that of the seven Directors only 
fhree are Indians—-one Parsi, one Hindu, and one Moslem. The rest are 
Kuropeans. It is the fault of share-holders that this state of things has been 
ee tolerated so long. We presume the bulk of the shareholders are Indians, and if 
bee. . they combine for the laudable purpose of securing a portion of the higher posts 
for our countrymen, they are bound to win in the end.......... One reason 
for this unsatisfactory state of things is the deplorable absence of the swadeshz 
spirit in the bulk of the Indian population of Bombay. ‘They are absorbed in 
the pursuit of wealth and bestow little attention on the importance of 
encouraging by all legitimate means the employment of our qualified country- 
men as far as possible in all posts of trust. It will be some time before the 
Bombay public is awakened to the serious importance of this matter.” 


34. It will cause the public surprise and regret to know that the claims 

of an officer are overlooked in the extremely sym- 

“Alleged injusticedone to pathetic regume of His Excellency Sir George Clarke. 
Mr. J. M. Antia in filling At the retirement of Mr. A. R. King it was naturally 
up the post of Assistant exnected that Mr. J. M. Antia, who had acted as 
cocci gry pa Assistant Secretary for about two years and a 
Riemebailak quarter, would succeed to the post. Mr. Antia, an 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar M.A. of the Bombay University, has by his ability 
(24), 27th Aug.; Pdrs¢ and quiet steady work won the confidence of 
(38), 22nd Aug. ; his superiors. Native officers in the Bombay 
Secretariat are more poorly paid than they are in 

the Calcutta Secretariat. For their faithful services they count upon their 
superiors to promcte them at the proper time according to their work. But. 
when they are not promoted when opportunities arise and outsiders are 
ee brought in, it-is hardly difficult to realise how these hard-worked officers 
ae break their hearts over the injustice. Mr. Antia has been passed over in 
ee fayour of a pensioned officer, Mr. J. A. Hypher, formerly Registrar of the 
Government Military Stores Supply under the India Government which has. 


been may abolished. He is quite ; new to the work of the in ern Leaving - 
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wide any other question, the seiithineiinie Mr. Hypher sinha be objgcted. 
‘mon iprimciple. If the Supreme Government wanted to accommodate. 


Claimant of his chance. It is strange that His Excellency vert have 
sanctioned a measure which will tend to sow seeds of discontent in the whole’ 
Secretariat. Zhe post of Assistant Secretary is a prize which all Svperin- 
tendents in the Secretariat, after a Jlife~of official drudgery, covet for the 
hompur it carries with it and for the addition to the pension at the time of 
retirement. Messrs. Vinayak Vasudev, J ebdéngirshah Kohiyér.and Krishnario 
Antoba have filled the post of Assistant Secretary in the past. Mr. .Manekji 
Nariman enjoys the post in the Revenue Department as a reward for his 
services af present. In the natural course Mr. Rustomji Vakil will succeed 
Mr. Nariman. But if whit has been done at Mr. King’s retirement be 
repeated, what hope is there for him to see his faithful services rewarded ? 
Are we to believe that the circular of the ex-Viceroy Lord Curzon about 
excluding all natives from posts carrying salaries above Rs. 400 is to be given 
effect to in the Bombay Secretariat? The new officer might succeed in 
getting his new services counted with the original services and thus draw 
full pension from the Bombay Treasury. In all these observations we are 
not at all guided by considerations of caste and creed. Hven if a native had 
been appointed instead of Mr. Hypher we would not have shrunk from 
entering a similar protest. We hope His Excellency will not. fail to look 
into the matter that has made a stir in the whole Secretariat, and will set 


matters right. [The Pdrsz enters a similar protest and adds that it is not the 


way to put into practice Lord Morley’s avowed aim of admitting capable 
natives to the higher posts in public service. It is of opinion that Govern- 
ment should not be influenced by class distinctions but should look only 
to merits. | 


*35. “We have had frequently to refer to the misdeeds of Rao 
Bahadur Artal, District Deputy Collector of Belgaum. 
Complaint against Rao His Magisterial misdoings have been the subject of 
Bahadur Artal, District severe censure by the Bombay High Court, and he 
Deputy Collector of Bel- has grown very unpopular with the people over 
t eeahaditi (11), 29th whom he has jurisdiction. He has been for a 
Aug. number of years working in the Belgaum District 
without being transferred, notwithstanding his mis- 
conduct. The strangest thing of all is that this gentieman is granted an 
extension of service, and is yet in the same District. Recently he was the 
recipient of the title of Rao Bahadur_at the hands of Government. People 
have been groaning under his‘rule, and to keep him any longer to lord it over 
‘them would be to flout their feelings. ‘The local authorities of Belgaum too 
do not seem to pay heed to complaints against him, as may be gathered 
from the following instance. One Keshav Timmaji Kulkarni, a Kulkarni of 
Dodwad, lodged a complaint before the District Magistrate of Belgaum on 
18th January 1909 against Mr. Artal that the latter had struck him with a 
stick and that he was foully abused by Mr. Artal who extorted from him a 
false statement on loth January. The District Magistrate at once rejected 
the complaint without even examining the complainant on oath, with the 
strange order :—‘I believe, Mr. Artal did no harm to petitioner who probably 
deserved punishment. File.’ Against this order Keshav Timmaji filed a 
revision application to the Sessions Judge, Belgaum, but he too summarily 
rejected the application with the order: ‘I see no reason to interfere.’ 
Against this latter order, also, Keshav Timmaji filed a revision application 
in the Bombay High Court which set aside both the above-mentioned orders. 
It ordered the complaint of Keshav Timmaji to be proceeded with regularly 
according to law. From this it will be seen how very difficult itis for a 
poor. suitor to get common justice, nay, even to get his complaint duly heard 
before a court of law. Besides, there is the amount of expense and trouble 
incurred to move the highest tribunal in the matter. The unchecked ways 
of Mr. Artal seem to fall in pretty smoothly with the arbitrary orders of A 
District Magistrate and the Sessions Judge.” 
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_ Comments on. the was carried on for a long time without a break, . It 
y rma the Dockyard i, appalling that an official in the position of Mr. 
Kesari (180), 24th Aug. Burns and two Police Officers should not only 
i commit thefts but should also escort the stolen 
| property to a place of safety. Their behaviour 
proves that these three white thugs are confirmed and practised scoundrels. 
It is disgraceful and dangerous that a Department created to detect thefts 
should produce such specimens of humanity. Their crime is of a. more 
dangerous type than that of ordinary criminals. For, they have not only 
committed thefts but have also been untrue to their salt and treacherous. 
They should have been punished more severely. ‘To sentence them to only 
six months’ simple imprisonment is to show misplaced mercy; however, it is 
satisfactory to note that the police and the Magistrates have found out such 
culprits and dealt with them according to law. , 


- 88. This is the first case of theft which has been let off with simple 

Sanit-Sdnj (91), 25th imprisonment, and for this the accused are to thank 
Aug. J their white skin. Quite recently a Huropean Mili- 

| tary officer was twice or thrice dragged into Court 
for rude and offensive behaviour to pedestrians on the Chowpati promenade, 
but he was let off with a warning. These cases show that even Magistrates 
cannot refrain from partiality. We have been accustomed to call the British 
Government just and impartial, but occurrences like the above cannot but 
lessen our good opinion of British justice. When people accused of sedition 
have to grind corn in jails and Jabour hard, how can such punishment as 
simple imprisonment serve as a deterrent to people convicted of theft ? 
Would a native, if he had been found guilty of a similar offence, come off so 
lightly ? | | 


39. The Kdil refers to the cases of Asoka Chandra Nundy (Bengal) and 
Achutrao Kolhatkar (Central Provinces) and says:— 
<atwoohae ‘Is it not inhuman to put heavy chains on Kolhat- 
0 He pa ney be kar, who has lost heavily in weight? We hope that 
Kal (126), 27th Aug, . the Central Provinces officials will take a lesson 
bas: from the sad result of Asoka Chandra Nundy’s 
detention as an under-trial prisoner, though he was suffering from phthisis and 
take proper care of Kolhatkar’s health. The Indian Criminal Laws were framed 
with particular regard to the principle of Habeus Corpus. Bail should not be 
refused.even in non-bailable cases when-the accused is sure to present him- 
self whenéver called for trial and when there is no apprehension that he 
would defeat the ends of justice by other means. But the political character 
of the recent offences has changed the whole point of view, and the bureau- 
crats are loth to bail persons who have committed sedition though they are 
ready to bail persons even accused of murder. Sedition is committed after 
|g all through a mere difference of opinion. It infringes no moral laws. It 
ak involves no breach of the peace. In India, sedition is merely a private affair 
ia, between the bureaucrats and public writers and orators. Persons accused of 
having committed such offences should, therefore, be invariably released 


on bail. 7 . 


Person? accused of sedi- 


\ 
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40. The Akhbdr-e-Ieldm draws. attention to ‘the fact that all the. lesa 

| _ above Res. 700 in the, Small Causes Court, Bombay, 
Complaint “shout ‘the have to be decided by the Chief Judge with the: ae ee) | 
congestion of work inthe that there is much congestion of work and thatcases  §|§. \‘ jie 


cw ll Causes Court in have to be postponed very often aud the “ember 


Coarse ae have to go away after sitting for the whole day 1 

oe Abdree-Teldm (04), te Court without their case being called. ‘The 

paper urges the appointment of an additional J udge 
for the disposal of such cases and points out that the expenditure to be incurred 
will be no burden, looking to the income derived from litigation in the Court. 
The paper further declares that as death is working havoc in Bombay owing 
to the prevalence of plague and kindred epidemics, “people cannot afford to wait 
long and the present dilatory system is calculated to benefit the debtors. It 
also urges that delay in deciding cases results in the creditor's losing interest, 


which stops running according to the practice of the Court the moment a sult 
is filed. | 
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41. “Is there no one to put an end to the escapades of His Reverence Hi 
: the Padri of the Established Church of Hyderabad ? if 

Alleged assaults on Has not his conduct yet come to the notice of his ' | 
ge i—_ employers, the Government ?....... The authorities H 
Sind Sournat (20). 19th Should realise that the reverend gentleman is bring- | 


i 

Aug. - ing much discredit upon the Huropean name.......... 1}. 
| 
! 


The other day one Khudabux, a Cantonment mdlt, 
was going along the gymkhana road with a bullock and ‘pakhdl to fetch water 
from the lake below. He was loudly accosted by the Chaplain and severely Bi 
rated for passing that way: The mdli explained that he was taking water hs 
for the Sarkar’s road-side trees, but this did not prevent the irate Padri giving a 
him and his companion a cut or two with his stick and sending the bullock to 
the Cantonment pound! The mdli has, we learn, filed a complaint in the 
Cantonment Magistrate’s Court against the Chaplain. On another occasion cy 
a number of cows belonging to a dairy were being taken by the same road | 
to graze in the woods. As ill luck would have it, the ubiquitous Padri was 
again about at the time and, unable to tolerate ‘trespass’. and the nuisance, 
sent all the cows to the Cantonment pound! But the pound-keeper, seeing 
the reverend gentleman had acted illegally, let off the kine without the’ usual 
fine,” 


- en — 
—— en 


*42. A correspondent writes to the Indian Social Reformer :—“ Of the 
several divisions of Bombay, Girgaum is one which 
Complaint about the jg inhabited by a sober, educated, decent and law- 
_ houses of ill fame in Gir- abiding middle class population. It is moreover an 
agg gg educational centre of the town. If we tak i 
Indian Social Reformer @4ucational centre o e town. we take one o | 
(6), 29th Aug. its roads—the Girgaum Back Road from the C. P. Ee 
Tank to the C. M.S. Church—we shall see that it a 
accommodates no fewer than six High Schools (four for boys, two for girls) ha 
and a number of primary schools both for boys and girls. At the junction of A 
this road with the Charni Road is situated the Prarthana Samaj or the a 
Theistic Church of worship with its various institutions for men, women, Se 
children and students. One would expect that a road like this which has He ® 
on either side of it institutions devoted to the spiritual and intellectual | i 
advancement of the people would be free from the contaminating influences Pla 
of women of ill fame. But such ia not the case. Unfortunately, this road, 
like almost all other important roads of Girgaum, is slowly being occupied by 
women who, whether they practise their profession openly or not and by 
whatever name they call themselves, are undesirable inhabitants of the anes 
lity they occupy. Thousands of young men and students have to pass and 
repass every day by Girgaum Back Road, and it is indeed unfortunate | 
that they should be compelled by necessity to wade through temptations 
to which some of them atleast may be weak enough to succumb. In the 
interest of all the decent inhabitants of Girgaum, it is absolutely necessary 
that not a single bad woman should find lodgings in their midst. The evil, 
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ae Poona, ‘the Raat ‘for thee Hinpetnthadinh of rat 

cultural knowledge and for the introduction-of agri- 
cultural improvements enters upon a new stage....... 
It seems that the rules made by the Poona Associa- 
tion have been criticised by some people because a 
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98th Aug.; "Parsi: = strong official element is introduced in its constitu- 


th Aug. Eng. cols. ; tion. This hackneyed objection is not worthy of 
Fém-e-Jamshe ( 4), 27th serious consideration where non-official enterprise 


Aug., Eng. cols.; Dnydn has not in the past shown itself to be equal to the 


Prakdsh (45), 26th Aug. task of arousing practical interest in agricultural 

progress......,... Asinthe case of Co-operative Credit 
societies, so in the organisation of agricultural enterprise, the official stimulus 
and guidance cannot be said to be unnecessary, for the present at least, pro- 


_ vided that the guides remember the limitations as well of their own knowledge 


as of the resources of the cultivator, and do not substitute pressure in the place 
of persuasion.” [The Pdrsz calls the Association ‘ a move in the right direction.’ 
It thanks the Bombay Government and especially the Honourable Sir Jokn Muir 
Mackenzie for the interest they have shown inthis connection. “ The Bombay 
Presidency ’’, says the Jdm-e-Jamshed, “can never be too grateful to His 
Excellency the Governor and the Senior Member of his Council for having 
identified themselves with the movement.” ‘The Dnydn Prakdsh also welcomes 


the formation of the Association and is confident that its efforts will:serve to 


ameliorate the present condition of the agriculturists.| 


44. The Guwjardti and the Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kédntha Gazette 


Publication of extracts publish in Gujarati extracts from Arabindo Ghose’s 
: eae — ~gggnc “Open Letter to my countrymen” published in the 
countrymen.”’ 

Gujardti (30), 21st Aug.; | 
Kdthiawar and Mahi ment in the Rdshtramat,the Vartaman Agency has 
Kantha Gazette (80), 22nd 
Aug.; Rdshtramat (48), published the letter in pamphlet forms both in the 
24th Aug. | 


Karma-yogin, Calcutta. According to an advertise- 


original and in Marathi. 


45. “We have repeatedly received complaints against the tone adopted 
by the Mukhtiarkars, with honourable exceptions, in 
Alleged lack of decorum their correspondence with Zamindars. Big as well 


shown by Mukhtiarkars in 
Sead td addressing Zemin- as petty Zamindars are addressed just like petty 


contractors. ‘l'his shows that the Mukhtiarkars are 
or (56), 2ist Aug. generally unmindful of the dignity and importance 
Eng. cols. ’ of the Zamindars. Especially in Sind this is felt 


very keenly as the class here includes some houses 
of Mirs, Pirs, Sayids, -Nawabs and the like who in pre-English days had 
importance and dignity of their own and are naturally jealous of their time- 
honoured and traditional respectability and status. This time we have 
received a complaint from a very reliable source against unparliamentary 
language employed by a certain Hindu Mukhtiarkar in his official letters to 


certain very respectable men because they have the misfortune of being 


Zamindars in his taluka. It is, we submit, high time for Government 


“$0 issue a circular enjoining all the Native officials fo be sufficiently 


decorous in addressing the Zamindars in a way befitting their dignity and. 


respecta bility.” 
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ale 46. “ Reaturaly all Caloutte i isin ‘arms avsinat the Bengal ¥ Police Bin: 
and in the strained relations between the people and: 
‘taper of the post- the Bengal Government the passing of the Bill would ' 


ement of the Bengal. only tiene added fuel to fire.......... We are, there- 


olice Bill. 
“Indu Prakdsh (47), fore, glad that for once thé authorities in Bengal 


: , > have shown commendable forbearance and so far aoe 

Fo a wrt turned a new leaf of the policy of conciliation by ee 
27th Aug. referring back the Bill to the Select Committee for q 
consideration of the various amendments proposed. i 

We may congratalate Government on this gracious, statesmanlike act. Let us : | 


hope the Select Committee will modify the Bill into an acceptable form and | 
thus begin the much needed process of pouring oil on the stormy waters of the i 
wild ocean of Bengal discontent and unrest gratuitously created by Lord | 
Curzon’s fatal policy of wanton defiance of public opinion.” [The Dnydn i 
Prakdsh says :—It is certainly a matter for congratulation that Sir E. Baker i 
should have acceded to the suggestion made by the educated public of Bengal ‘ 
to postpone the consideration of the Police Bill till the formation of the new 

Council. This conciliatory attitude of the Lieut.-Governor is of special signi- . f 
ficance to those who yet remember with what scant courtesy the prayer of the 
elected members of our local Legislative Council for postponement of the 
Land Revenue Act Amendment Bill was treated in 1901. It is clear that if 
Government show such readiness to take the public into their confidence, the 


people on their part will ever be prepared to co-operate with Government in 
the administration of the country.) 
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47. The Bill to be introduced by Sir Guy}Fleetwood Wilson in the 
Viceroy’s Council for: the purpose of amending the 

Paper Currency Law is a welcome measure. Itis a 
for the Amendment ofthe hishly gratifying fact that the agitation led by the 
a ee Bombay Samdchdr for the issue of all India cur- | 

Bombay Samachar (69), y a i 

27th Aug. rency notes of various denominations should have | 
: been effective in so sbort a time. It ig no small } 
compliment to us that on the heels of the issue of the new five-rupee note the 
Government of Lord Minto should have decided to make ten-rupee and | 
fifty-rupee notes for the whole of British India and thus make provision for the ie 
trade facilities which were needed throughout the country. [The paper then , i 
discusses the utility of currency notes of lower denominations than five 
rupees and hesitates to approve of the Government intention to mint | 
nickel coin to take the place of the half anna coin now current in the | i 


Comments on the Bill 


country. | 
Education. | 

*48, “ The question of the proper discipline of school-boys and college : hy 8 
students has latterly become very ticklish in India, | 

Comments on the new .......... The case of India is peculiar, If Govern-— - 
orders of the Bombay ment issue a circular like the famous Risley circular ale 
: Government re sin =e regulating the conduct of boys in and out of schools, - i 
tintpEP* 7, it is at once felt as an unnecessary interference Ft 
ela dictated by political motives. Education must al- ee 
Gujarati (80), 29th Ways be above the suspicion of being a handmaid He 

Aug., Eng. cols. of politics. Unfortunately this view gets colour 


from the fact that Government awoke to a sense of 
their duties: relating to school] and college discipline only when boys were 
found taking part in politics.......... Nobody would object to Government a 
trampling under foot all seditious teaching and literature. But unnecessary 
State interference in the sacred cause of education beyond certain limits is - | 
con 879—8 
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‘Tight yple to teach their chil- 
‘es } ee a po 4 leit Own ideas. Really ‘speaking, there ought to be no 
ot be ctw ste srnment and peop “4 in the matter of education and pt 
But. anfo: 01 ately the ‘authorities cannot nee syd to: dye: with the péop 
Bn certe ing political motive, is-suspected in the diroulars issued for 
enforcing discipline, The je oy Government have recently issued a resolu- 
. #jon.. in which th ey hay ve laid down some rules. for the guidance of students in | 
~ Gover ying che Soe dolai.....->+... Government ate. within their rights in laying 
. down.the conditions on which boys may be admitted to their schools. As. 
0. the. rules. » themselves, all. of them except two relate to the ordinary school 
atine,, ‘The only new principle enunciated and defined pertains to the. dis-.. 
ciplinary "powers. that have been conferred on Head Masters and educational 
autho rities. over boys, with respect to their conduct outside school. This is. 
li cely to. be interpreted as usurpation by Government of the rights of parents. 
But it is difficult. to draw the line between the two jurisdictions which ought. 
not. to be rivals........ There is no reason why parents should resent this as.an_ 
encroachment on,their rights. It may rather be welcomed as a help to them- | 
selves. The sting of the resolution, however, lies in its tail, and the last rule 
prohibits pupils from taking part in public agitation or assisting in the collec- 
tion of any public funds........... In the peculiar circumstances of this coun- 
try, the politics of the people being different from those of the Government, 
cases are likely to arise in which boys may be punished for what ought to be 
allowed to pass unnoticed. To take-a practical illustration. On the Partition 
Day all families in Bengal, let us suppose, wear mourning. Will a Bengalee 
school-boy be justly punished for wearing mourning or absenting himself, 
a when he has done it with the full consent of his parents? By the rules of the 
i Bombay Government, such conduct may be regarded as a breach of discipline, . 
| , to be punished according to his discretion by the Head Master. Such delicate 
questions are sure to crop up from time to time, and the rules recently 
published will create unnecessary dissatisfaction by curtailing the liberties 
of parents. Great tact will have to be exercised in the execution of the 
rules in such cases, and neither tact nor discrimination is a very conspicuous 
article in the mental -furniture of many (sovernment officers, educational 
authorities included. So far as they go, the rules are in themselves unobjec- 
tionable on the whole. But we feel that in execution some regard will 
have to be shown to the feelings and opinions of parents even when they 
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a have thoroughly approved of the intentions of Government. Otherwise, 
me, the Educational Department will degenerate into a censorial office control- 
Ht ling the conduct not only of school-boys but also of their parents and 
a teachers.” 


49. Under the new rules published by Government for the control of the 
student class, no student will be at liberty fo collect 

Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (24), subscriptions for any object whatsoever. We do not 
24th Aug.; Kdthidwdr know if Government mean to interfere with the 
Times (10), Aug. activities of students in the matter of collecting funds 
| for the upkeep of societies started with the object of 

the physical, mental and moral improvement of the students. They might be 
required tq take the permission of the educational authorities before entering - 
upon such activities, but we hope that they will not be prevented altogether 
from collecting funds for such useful purposes. Then again, how will it 
be possible to control the conduct of the students outside the schools? 
Now that the hands of the school authorities are strengthened, we hope 
Government will provide safe guards against the misuse of powers by 
the authorities. The excesses committed by the students in -Bengal do 
require to be put down with an iron hand, but we are loth to see the 
whole student class put under unjust restraints for the misconduct of 
a few. We hope the school and college authorities will control the 
students with care and wisdom so as not to interfere with their enjoy- 
ment of legitimate freedom. [The Kdthidwdr Times approves. of the new 
ciplinary spanente, but objects to the rule which holds: “the ame rege .. 


tt 


ponsible: for’ the mischiet or’ damage aoa: by'their sons:in school, and - that’ 
which. -entirely: prevents ——. reer rare a meeting” ‘whether’ : 
cage os o “gate dain | 


ON Spm tras 
£ 50. se “We are entirely inndecd: witht e basal ides anderlyinig anything | 
; a ot oss. that tends to-maintain discipline........... In spite” 
q “Praja ‘Bandhu' 499), of this it-must be said that the authorities have to- 
22nd Aug., Eng. cols. a certain extent’ overdone the. matter in their. 
— overzeal for maintaining discipline in Government 
Schools... +: . There are two rules which come under this category. \ 
One of them is to, make the father or guardian of aboy responsible for any i) 
damage that the Jatter may do to the school property............The sound-. ! 
ness of the position taken up by Government in making the father or guardian’ - i 
responsible for such damage is open to serious objection.......... The other 
rule to which objection must be. taken is the absolute prohibition of the : 
students from attending, organising or conducting any public meeting, or from | | 
taking part in the collection. of any fund for which the express permission of . 4 
the Head Master has not been obtained. Even if we grant that there is some | 
risk in allowing students to attend all kinds of meetings, the risk of absolutely 
preventing them from even attending the most innocent sort of meeting is, 
if anything, still greater. The restriction as regards the collection of funds 
is, in our opinion, quite superfluous, for a majority of the students have hardly © 
any spare money for funds of any kind. ‘Thus these tworules betray 
unnecessary ‘nervousness on the part of Government who have evidently 
formed quite an exaggerated estimate of the possible mischief that may result 
by the absence of. such rules.” 


o1. The Resolution re the discipline of students in Government Schools 
lately issued by the Bombay Government adds insult 
eo abeadatat (107), 29rd. +5 the injury given to the people by a similar circular 
aie last year. It has now become quite evident that 
Government want our boys to be so trained that when they grow up they 
should slave in Government offices as low-paid clerks and petty officials. It 
is really to be regretted that students in this Prasidency are not blessed with 3 
the grit possessed by their brethren in Bengal who have set at naught all | un 
disciplinary circulars by openly defyingthem. The Bengalis have not stopped 
at disobeying Government orders. They have gone a step further and establish- 
ed National Schools and Colleges so that their youths may not be contaminated 
by Government influences. It, therefore, behoves the people of this Presi- 
dency to protest against encroachments on their natural rights as _ 
dians. But as Government are likely to turn a deaf ear to all such 
tests, our people should with the aid of the rich and the well-to-do Ls 
educational institutions independent of Government control so that their 
children may grow up to be free citizens, well-versed in the history, religion © 
and traditions of their motherland. 
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52. The new rules of discipline issued by Government have been more P 
or less in force in schools from along time. Only cm, 
9 Roveiat Vritt (104), specific words have been added increasing the seneeds 
- vested in the Head Masters of schools. The rights 
of parents have been ignored and the political education of the students 
hampered. The guru has always exercised unlimited control over the students | 
in India, but the old order which was based on moral integrity cannot be revived fae 
merely by the promulgation of rules. However beneficial may have been the. | 
motives of Government, Government officials have to admit at times that the > | 
educational policy of Government is unfit to train students as citizens of the 1 
Indian nation.. The Lord Bishop of Bombay delivered a lecture at Dharwar : too 
on the 18th of August 1909 on “ Education in Europe”. In the course of F a 
the discussion on the lecture, Mr. Karandikar, Educational Inspector of the. 
Southern Division, said that Dr. Selby could ‘not solve the Indian educational. 
problems finally as he was a foreigner and that the question of National Education: 
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ly no tight-thimking’ man would ‘hesitate to condemn, in 
5" a@nequévecal terms, the hasty decision of Mr. Wright, 
student the Mducational Inspector, in the case of Jotumal, 
: pkarpur (Sind) « the student-of the Shikarpur High School. ‘That the — 
bingitdhbas i nken ails report of Mr. Kishinchand, the Head Master, accusing 
"Sind Patrika (57), ‘Qist dotumal of having distributed hand-bills bearing a 
Eng. cols, -~—«ortrait of Loka-manya Tilak Mahéréj was the out- 
as dae come of personal grudge cannot be gainsaid. But 
taking for granted that the motive was purely unselfish, we cannot but wonder 
atthe nervousness of Mr. Kishinchand. When it has been shywwn beyond 
doubt that Exercise Books with similar portraits were already being freely used, 
we cannot help pitying the queer action taken in this particular case.......... 
If%his drastic action is meant to put an effective check on the awakened 
consciousness of the rising generation, we would frankly say that the result 
would prove quite otherwise. It would, on the contrary, infuse fresh life in the - 
young students as has been the case in Bengal and elsewhere where similar 
steps were taken against all reason.......... It is never too late to mend. 
: But if Mr. Wright does not see his way to undo what he has done, we would 
? implore the Director of Public Instruction to come to the aid of the boy 
and set aside the order passed in his case.” 
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Mumeipalities. 


54, “ Animportant constitutional question was raised by Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta at the meeting of the Corporation on Monday. 

Alleged encroachment ...,.. He has entered a strong protest against the 
by the Bombay Govern- aggressive tendency observable in the final resolution 
ment on the rightsofthe of Government on the development of Bombay. The 


ibe Gal the lumens: solicitude of His Excellency the Governor for the 


mant Trust, improvement of the city is most commendable, and 

Sdnj Vartamdn (41), the preliminary letter, in which the lines on which 

Aug., Eng. cols. the improvement may be carried out were indicated 

for the consideration of the Corporation and other 

| public bodies, was received with pleasure. It was recognised that Govern- 

ment, as the central power, were best fitted to focus.the opinion of the public, 

and to guide in the formation of a comprehensive, co-ordinate scheme, 

providing for the requirements of all classes and interests. But itis not for 

Government to dictate to the Corporation or the Improvement Trust the 

acceptance of particular projects which have commended themselves to them, 

overriding the statutory powers which reside in those bodies. It would appear 

from Sir Pherozeshah’s argument that Government have rather erred in. this 

respect. ‘They could not escape the idea,’ aid the veteran champion of the 

ae Corporation, ‘that Government had finally laid down the law for the bodies. 
ce concerned, that Government had assumed the right of saying what schemes. 
ae the improvement Trust and the Corporation should adopt.’......... Having 
aes read the Government Resolution once again in the light of these criticisms, we: 

feel that Government might have adopted a less peremptory. tone and more 
goarded language in their references to the Corporation and the Improvement. 
Lrust.......... Recognising that these sentiments are inspired by zeal for the 
common good of the-city, recognising also the value of Government co-opera-., 
tion and guidance in the promotion of any comprehensive scheme, we 
cannot help observing that the language shows a disregard of the powers and 
funotions of ‘the two bodies, let alon# their keen susceptibilities. The question. 


. 


nas.@ is, whether it. is within the power of Goveniniies to formulate: s 
] ee “ Pv own, and order Lee eailta bodies: concerned to ony out the 


) 


65. Writing on the Malaria Centécence propaied by the Government of. 


India, the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—‘‘ Hope might 


"Malaria is deliberately | e 
slowed 6 fourth by the well be expressed that the result of the Conference 


will not bé such as to make it of a purely academic 
a a ae interest to the public and of little practical usefulness 
94th Aug., Eng. cols, . 0 the masses in the near future.......... We have 


seen in Bombay how in spite of all the tall talk of 
the Municipal Executive, all the lecturing, placarding, pamphleteering, and 


the pouring of advice gratis in a thousand shapes on the people, Malaria is 
deliberately allowed to flourish, and that through neglect and indifference on 
the part of the Municipality respecting those very causes which the Munici- 
pality has pointed out as being primarily responsible for the breeding of 
Malaria. How often has the Health Department proclaimed the urgency of 
filling up ditches and ponds ‘which breed the malaria mosquito? And yet 
how many such ditches and ponds are there existing at present under the 
very eyes of the Municipal Executive, to-day, which need prompt treatment, 

but which receive none? ‘To take one example alone, how many nooks and 
odd corners there are about Frere-Road, to-day, which remain the breeding 


ground for the Malaria Mosquito for want of proper care on the part of the 
Municipal Executive ? ” 


96. The Shaktv passes severe strictures upon the organisers of the 
abortive meeting at Surat convened for the purpose 

~ Comments on the meet- of protesting against the abolition of the General 
ing held at Surat to pro- Ward from the Municipal elections (vide paragraph 59 
test against the proposal of the last Weekly Report) and observes :—Some of 


Sas aie, abolish those who endeavoured to oppose the arbitrary 


Shakti (93), Qist Aug.; #ttitude of the organisers of the meeting were them- 
Sdnj Vartamdn (41), 24th selves Moderates, and yet those who criticise them 
Aug. blink the fact and call the Extremists all sorts of 

names. This is not only ungrateful but wicked. 
The Extremists do not desire to be the leaders of the city, but consider them- 
selves as the servants Of the people. The question before the meeting had 
no concern whatever with the Moderates and Extremists and yet a sedulous 
attempt was made to fight the question on party lines. The masses 
know full well that their advancement and rise will not be at the hands of 
those who move about in a carriage and pair, but at the hands of those 
who endure unbearable sufferings in jail for the cause of the country. The 
people are not so cowardly as some journalists are, and hence those who 
shamelessly attack others should clearly know that by these actions they are 
ruining their own cause. Had the subsequent informal meeting confined 
itself to the question of the General Ward, we.would not have cared ; but when 
those present arrogate to themselves certain powers not vested in them 
by any rules of public meetings, we have every right to protest, in the name 
of justice, against their doings. In adopting a resolution limiting the money 
qualification of the voters to Rs. 9 only and protesting against any reduction 
therein as proposed by Government, the meeting has transgressed all bounds 
of common-sense and trampled upon the privileges of the common people. 
The resolution in fact aims at depriving the generality of the people of the right 
of voting which Government wish to confer upon them. This is the height 
of selfishness reached by the self-styled leaders of the city of Surat. [The 
Sdnj Vartamdn, on the. other hand, disapproves of the conduct of those who 
created disturbance, and refuses to ‘allow to them any locus standi to speak 
at the meeting convened for a specific purpose. It advises the young Nation- 
alist party at Surat to be careful of its actions and not to be carried away by 


false notions. The paper recognises the necessity of retaining the General 


Ward and brands the opposition as childish.] 
_ con 879—9 ce 
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+ Local. Boards ought to be Hin of ‘Wonder’ 6 say, however 
e Hi ndu member out of the Hindu Zamindars on the Boards. 
9.0r two, previously.on the. Boards have beeti dispensed with. Hin- 
usted because voters are Muhammadans. They are ousted from nomi- 
Ys cause pool lena Government does’ not wish them to be there, ~The 


Native States. Pee : 
ae 58. Commenting on the recent enactments passed by the Gwalior State 
Oe | | against sedition, the Rdjasthdn observes :—It can- 
be Aebiiaiies onthe’ stepe not be denied that the phantom of a Bomb creates a 
taken by His Highness the 8reater consternation in Native States than in 
Mabéraja of Gwalior provinces under the direct sway of the British. The 
against the spread of Gwalior State has, following the lead of the suzerain 
oe sedition. power and a few Native States like Rutlam and 
me Rdjasthan (89), 21st Kolhapur, passed certain new laws, making it 
ome ue 5 Sudhdrak (160), criminal for its subjects to subscribe to Nationalist 
Re: 2srd Aug. papers of the type of the Bengdlee, the Kesari, the. 
oe Mahratta, the Punjdbee, and others and to buy or sell 
a photographs of Nationalist leaders. By such an absurd demand on the loyalty 
ms of their subjects, the Native Princes do no better than expose their own folly. 
os The Maharaja of Gwalior considers it dangerous to allow his subjects to read 
even those papers to whose publication the British Government itself does not 
ee object, and smells sedition in the circulation’ of photographs of Nationalist 
nt | leaders. Can there be any greater folly than this? [The Sudhdrak, on the 
a | other hand, writes:—The clear and unmistakable language used by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior, in the message to his people, though likely 
eo. to displease many, displays the deep solicitude entertained by him for the welfare 
of his subjects. We fully approve of the step adopted by the Maharaja and hope 
that his State will never again be soiled by any kind of disloyal movement. ] 


59. We do not see any serious cause for alarm at the likelihood of 
aN Alleged: necessity of Gujarati befng adopted as the State language at 
as Gujarati being made the Baroda asa result of a commission recently appointed 
Sis. State language of Baroda. by the Mahdraja, though the proposal appears to have 
Be, ‘Sudhérak (160), 23rd piven offence to the Marathi-speaking population in 3 
no Pepa Punch (121), the State. Gujarati is the language of the vast 

me: majority of the subjects of the Gaekwar, and therefore 
it is the duty of the State to give preference to that language over Marathi 
4 which is spoken only by a small minority amongst them. Free and compul- — 
Rok sory primary education has. already been introduced in the State, and it, 
ye therefore, becomes a question of ways and means whether every village i in the 
A State is necessarily to have a: Marathi school side by side with the Gujarati one. 
es To do so in the absence of an adequate number of Marathi students would 
oa be @ waste of public. money. The ruler of the State is indeed a Maratha, but 
there is a limit. to. the expenditure that should: be thrown on the Gujarati 
ae subjects on that.score. We now know the rights of subjects, and therefore 
ee, if would. be unbecoming om our part to insist on the’continuance of a system. 
Gf invidious racial distinctions: in an advanced State like Baroda. We think 
af nothing should be done that would give rise to an impression amongst 
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t to the 
ja will continue his generous patronage of I arathi literature, 
and we, therefore, ask our Mahdrdshtra brethren to take a reasonable view of 
the question instead of being swayed by sentiment. [The Hindu Punch and 
some other Marathi papers, on the other hand, oppose Gujarati being adopted — 
a8 the State language in Baroda.| , 


60. During seven or eight. years of his reign, there is scarcely one 
instance in which Sir Partaépsinghji of Idar appears to 


Misgovernment in the - have tried to satisfy the demands of his subjects. An 


Idar State. . : Pie aR ; Naas oes 
Praia Banihu (9), unmistakable proof of his failure in administration is 


29nd Aug. to be seen in his recent imposition of a tax on cattle. 


This way of trying to squeeze the poor agriculturists, 
who live by rearing cattle, cannot but be condemned. Further, the step will 
result in loss to the State by driving the agriculturists out of Idar, and it is 
also likely to result in disturbances between them and the tax-collectors. This 
tax surpasses even the unjust Jezza of Aurangzebe in its unreasonableness. 


Sir Partapsinghji ought immediately to wash off the blackness of this black - 


act. 
SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 2nd September 1909. ae 


*Reported in advance. 
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Secretary, Special pin agne information as to any local complaint which appears 
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| 
Hindu: 


Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 44. 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 35. 


Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan' 
Brahman) ; 45. 

S. H. Shahane; 
man) ; 38. 

Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 


Hindu (Karhdda Bréb- 


Waman Govind Sapkar ; 
Brdéhman) ; 50. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Krishnaji Késhindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 42. 
Dattdtriya Balvant Parasnis; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
Kaéshinath Bahirdv Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

F, F. Gordan & Co. 


Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe. 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Hindu 


Sadashiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Chitpaéwan Brahman) ; 26. 
Govind Nardyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Bradhman); 51. 
Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
84 


Natesh Appaji 
(Deshasth Brghman) ; 34. 
Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. 

Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; 


Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 36, 


Anant Livakar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 45. 

Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 

Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42, 

Laxman Baburao Hegde ; ; Hindu (Gowd 


Saraswat); 52. | 
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185 | Madhuket ./.» “| Belgaum ... ...|, Weekly... «| Janérdhan. Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu} 816 


Posse, : | 2 " (Séraswat Bréhman) ; 82. 
186 | Mahérdshtri Vritt | Satéra oe oe} DOp ae wes a Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré-| 3800 
fash if : iia | tha); 24. eo | 
137 | Moda Vritt  _—.... ..-| Wai (Satdra). ....] Do. wee eve) Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 100 
ee - Brahman) ; 29. 
188 Mumbai Vaibhav ..|Bombay ... ...| Daily —....-~—=««..| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu 1,500 
oe | | | Chitpéwan Brihman) ; 39. | 
189 | Mumbai Vaibhav Oe ne WO wa Do. do. ..| 2,000 


140 | Mumukshu aes .»-| Poona we ss. Do. pie ...| Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangdrkar;}. 1,500 
: ! Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


‘ | 141 | Na&sik Vritt eee --| Nasik ese sad UO, vee ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpaw 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 
142 | Nyéya Sindhu... __...| Ahmednagar eo) =D, .«» «| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 300 


Brahman) ; 34. 


143 | Paisa Patti ae ---| Bombay... -»-| Monthly ... ...| Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 


144 | Pandhéri Mitr’ ... .«-| Pandharpur (Shold-| Weekly... .... Govind Sakhaér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
145 | Prabhat... ree ..-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... .... Govind Kadshinath Chandorkar,_ B. A., 400 
‘ desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 
146 | Prabodh Chandrika ..-| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly _... ...| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
: desh), Brahman) ; 44. 


147 | Pragati... se ...| Kolhapur ... en ee ...| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain); age 45. | 
148 | Prakdsh ... adi ose] BACATA see nd Beh ‘vs ... |RAmchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit-} 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 


149 | Pudhari ... ‘ie | Baroda — ... vr Wee? 8 — ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sdéthe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brdhman) ; 32. 
150 | Rashtramukh ... --.| Mahad (Kolaba) ...| Thrice a month ...} Balkrishna Raéoji Pélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 78 


' hada Brahman) ; age 28. 3 
151 | Samaélochak in -+-| Hubli (Dharwar) ...) Monthly... ...| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 300 : 


| Bréhman) 30 
152 | Satyi Shodhak ... .-| Ratnagiri ... -.-| Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan; 1,000 
eee Brahman) ; 27. 
153 | Shivaji Vijaya... ...| Sholapur ... ot ee ... _ «e.{ Madval4ppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
- (Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
154 | Sholapur Samachar | Do. sas dt Ds me ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 400 
nim 
155 | Shri Sayaji Vijay -»-| Bombay... od is ...{Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| © 5,000 


Manager being Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
: Hindu (Maratha) ; 438. 

156 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. rn ...| Monthly ... ...| Mahadev Kcshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 . 
: wan Brahman) ; 40. 
157 | Shri Shéhu ve = sowe| Sativa = «ws. Siw] Weekly 4... —...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhéda} 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
158 | Shubh Suchak .., soe §=D0. oa a 2a vas ...| Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(ChitpAwan Bréhman). 
159 | Sudhakar... .. ...| Pen (Koldba) __...|._ Do. .. _ ee| N&rdyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
200 | Badhirek ... 4 sl POO A > Ds ... as. Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 


161 | Sumant.... ooo eof Karad (Satara) ...| Do. ios ...| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 100 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhdpure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 
. man ; 35. | 
Poona iat ict eae vin ...| Hari Raghundéth Bhégwat; Hindu (Chit-; 1,400 
Gee pawan Bréhman) ; 82. | . 

163 | Vichari__... ioe ...| Karwar (Kdnara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About 


162 | Vande Mataram ... ane 


Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 : 
164 | Vijayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhapur ... | Weekly ee ea EE eee 
165 | Vinod ss... ove «| Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni —" 


166 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay ... | Monthly ... ...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... es 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 

167 | Vrittasér... eee eee) Wai (Satara) ---| Weekly  ... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 


1€8 | Vy4pari_... ove eo] Poon® = ae | Do. oe ...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 “ 
man) ; 42. “a 
169 | Warkari ... «+» _ eee] Pandharpur (Shol4-| Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 800 : 
| _ pur). Brahman) ; 85. 
SANSKRIT, 


170 'Sunrit Vadini =... = ...! Bombay... —...! Weekly... _... Appa Sharma Rashivadekar, | ie 


TO ta Pee 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 
Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 
— Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 


€ 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


Syed Muhammad Husain. Shed Yakubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig ; 
of Canpore ; 40, 


Hazi Mahmood Hussain. 


Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Dawood Ali ; Muhammadan ; 36 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Urdu Daily eres ote Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja ; 


GuyaRa'tt anp Hrxpt. 


Jain | Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Jain Mitra ynth'y ; Sital Prasid Jain 


Manra’rHt anp Ka’NARESE 


Chandrika ... Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly |Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
| | Brahman); 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. : 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the. 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that ‘adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (ST or a) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left. out, and the short a (4 = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has. 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, AS. 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d@ « 


D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the- 
_ proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


o ® - + 


a 


No. | Name and Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
GusARATI. 
| 
82a} Lohéna Samachar ~-| Ahmedabad eee] Weekly... iv oneeee 
9la| Satsang... ove -o.| Surat oe eset | Os ees ave bdedee 
ManraTHt, 
48) Rashtramat oes + Bombay ... «o| Weekly... »| Shrinivas Bhikaji Sardesai; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
a 150) Réshtrodaya os «= «eof Poona Stitt St«we| Mfonthly ... =... 8. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 


man); about 30. 


Circula- 
tion, 


The Editor of No. 5 is Prof. P. B. Vdccha ; Parsi ; 42. 

The Editor of No. 18 is Rev. Seither, 8. J., German ; 46, 
The Hditor of No. 22 is Prof. P. A. Wadia ; Parsi ; 85 ; 400. 
The Publisher of No. 23 is Ganesh Balvant Modak ; 44; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 42; 1,000. 
The Editors of No. 44 are Rev. J. EB. Abbott ; Rev. R. 8S. Hume; Rey. Tukérém (Christians) ; 48, 28 and 55 respectively, 


The Editor of No. 53 is F, P. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 25f; 1,000. 


No, 65 has become quarterly. 
The Editor of No. 66 is Javerbhdéi Dadabhai Patel ; Hindu (Patidar) ; 89 ; circulation 1,000, 

The Editor of No. 67 is Dayabhai Ramchandra Mehta ; Hindu (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36 ; 800, 

The Editor of No, 71 is Jivanl4] Amarshi Mehta ; Hindu (Dasa Shrimali Bania) ; 34]; circulation 1,250, 
No. 75 has now ceased to be published. 

No. 91 occasionally publishes English “articles, 


Tho Editor of No. 165 is Hindu (Saraswat Brahmin) ; 21 ; 150. 


The Editor of No. 178 is Amjadbeg ; Muhammadan (Moghal) ; 40, 
The Editor of No. 179 is Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Nazim ; Muhammadan (Shia) ; 24, 


The Editor of No. 180 is Mahomed Husein Hdssomya ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44, 
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“1. “The dancellalion: senotbeally “i the last halts ot the Sherif? s 
meeting which was to have been held on Tuesday, 
Comments on the ean- to urge the Government of India and His Majesty's ner 
cellation of the Sheriff's @overnment to’ take immediate steps to relieve i 
meeting ‘in Bombay 10 British Indiane~in the Transvaal of the intolerable: ae 
connection with the ) ie 
Teanevanl Yotiank indignities to: which they are exposed, caused a good é 
- Indian Social Reformer eal of disappointment,..,....., The Advocate of 
(6), 5th Sept. India has sought to make a distinction between the 
cancelled meeting and that held under the chair- 
manship of the Aga Khan on the ground that on the previous occasion there 
had been a spontaneous movement, whereas now ‘a paid agent’ had been 
trying to create interest in. the matter. This extremely irrelevant and un- 
gracious reference to one who has identified himself heart and soul with the 
cause of the Indians in the Transvaal is an insult to the citizens who signed 
the requisition. They are surely as capable of judging for themselves as our 
contemporary, and we are sure we are expressing the feeling of all those who 
have come in contact with Mr. Polak, in saying that their appreciation of his. 
geal and enthusiasm on behalf of Indians is only enhanced by the ill-tempered 
attack of the Advocate..,........ It has been pointed out that the meeting had 
nothing to do with the South African Union Bill. But even if it had to do 
with it, and even if the Bill had received the King’s final sanction—which 
it has not—surely, it is within the rights of His Majesty’s subjects to protest 
against an unrighteous measure of legislation, and we cannot but think that: 
the Government of Bombay have been swayed by excessive official ‘scruples 
in prohibiting the meeting. There is also some force in the contention that 
while the Sheriff is appointed by Government, he is in matters of this kind 
simply the agent to carry out the collective wishes of the citizens.......... We 
trust that Government will take an early opportunity of making it clear that 
they have no intention of unduly officialising the Shrievalty. While we re- , 
gret the unfortunate mistake, we strongly deprecate any attempt to puta 
political interpretation on the action of Government or to convey the im- 
pression that a deliberate assault has been committed on any cherished public 
right, It is probable that the strongest protest against the invidious dis- 
tinction incorporated in the South African Union Bill has gone to His 
Majesty’s Government from Sir George Clarke and his colleagues in the 
administration of this Presidency, and the Government of India and Lord. 
Morley have expressed themselves against it in the most emphatic terms 
compatible with their constitutional relations to the Imperial Govern- 
ment,” [“Since writing the leading article, a Press Note has been issued 
with reference to the cancelled Sheriff's meeting........... This is a very grace- 
ful act on the part of Government, and we are sure that whatever misappre- 
hension might have arisen from the cancellation of the meeting will be 
entirely dissipated by this frank and sympathetic communication.” | 


2. ‘The Sheriff and the Government of Bombay have between them 

ii ier managed to create a somewhat unseemly incident. 
Ath Sevt, — * A public meeting of the citizens once called has 
P been cancelled. If the Sheriff had doubts about the 
propriety of his taking part in the meeting, he had the discretion to declina to 
callit. Instead of using that discretion he seems to have consulted Government 
and tried to throw the responsibility on other shoulders. When the Sheriff 
himself doubted the propriety of a procedure, the Government was not likely 
to take a more liberal view of his duties. No rule has been passed binding 
on future Sheriffs, but the precedent created in regard to the Transyaal affair 
will tend to hamper the discretion of those officers and cast upon them the 
responsibility of ascertaining what is likely to be said at a public meeting. 
We cannot understand why a Sheriff, who is appointed by the Government 
of Bombay, should not call a meeting to make a representation in regard to 
some matter arising from the conduct of a Colonial Government or even from 
a law passed by the British Parliament itself, . A public meeting to ask for ee 
the reconsideration or repeal of a measure is not seditious, and as the Sheriff a 


in‘ a restricted sense, holding appointment for 
straining a point to deprive him of the liberty 
f enabl: w-Citizens to lay a grievance before Government in a 
-~ |oyal and dutiful manner.’ Nothing may be gained by creating discontent 
here over a grievance in Africa. But it will be seen that the object of the 
- meeting was ‘not to criticise the Government of Bombay or of India. As 
regards the cancellation of the meeting at the last moment, it is not clear 
whether the Sheriff asked for a reply before a certain date, and why he 
fixed a date for the meeting if he did not receive a reply before that date.” 
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- *8. “The cancellation by the Sheriff of the public meeting that was to 
te es (0), bth Sept’, be held at the Town Hall has provoked universal 
iad cols “P' dissatisfaction. The fact that the Sheriff acted 
oer cts under instructions from Government has added to 
the unpleasantness of the feeling that has been aroused. Why Government 
waited till the last moment it is not easy to understand. They could not 
possibly have been ignorant of the movement that was started in Bombay 
even before they received a formal communication from the Sheriff. They 
acted most improperly in delaying their decision, and it was little short of an 
insult to the many respectable and honourable citizens who had signed the 
requisition, to have brought about the cancellation of the proposed public 
meeting by their ill considered and unjustifiable intervention at the eleventh 
i - hour. We do not think that those who were responsible for this extraordinary 
= procedure would have ever dared to act in this dilatory, summary and 
Ee discourteous fashion in England or treated any portion of the British 
public with such gross lack of consideration. Until Wednesday morn- 
ag Bie ing at any rate the entire Indian public were kept in tantalising 
| tia ignotance as to the precise reasons which influenced the decision of 
ee ae Government and the Sheriff.............. It is, however, not a little 
extraordinary that the Times of India was able to give the needed information 

' on Wednesday morning, though it was deliberately withheld by the Sheriff 
from the signatories to the requisition who were, of course, intensely anxjous 
to know for what precise reasons the meeting had been cancelled. This is 
one more glaring illustration of the imconsiderate and thoughtless manner in 
oe which the Indian public are not seldom treated im this country.......... . We 
ae Ue confess we never imagined that the rablic would ever be treated in this most 
a hh humiliating fashion under the regime of His Excellency Sir George Clarke. 
a But the ways of Government are inscrutable, and the incident is one which 
| ei will not be easily forgotten.......... Government, knowing as they ought to 
ae Rave done the consequences of cancelling a public meeting at the eleventh 
4 hour, should have promptly inquired what the object of the meeting was 


and not drawn upon their imagination before asking the Sheriff to take the 
serious step that he did and of which the public knew absolutely nothing until 
Tuesday on which day the meeting was actually to be held. Indians and the 
Indian press are often advised in a superior fashion to inguire into facts 
with care, obtain reliable information and then form their conclusions on public 
questions and the measures of Government. Government could have easily 
adopted this procedure before calling upon the Sheriff to cancel the proposed 
public meeting. It was a serious step to take at the last moment under any 
circumstances, and Government should have obtained the necessary inform- 
ation before writing the letter they did to the Sheriff. They would have 
known, if they had cared to inquire, that the object of the meeting was not 
different from that of a meeting convened by the Sheriff last year and held 
at the Town Hall and there was nothing in the proposed resolutions to 
compromise thoir position or of their Sheriff........... The extraordinary 
action on the part of the Sheriff raises an important constitutional ques- 
tion........... What right has the Sheriff to cancel a public meeting actually 
announced to he held on a particular day and ata particular place? No 
doubt he might have refused to act upon the requisition at the very outset and 
to convene a public meeting.......... We say it was an unconstitutional and 
improper usurpation of the discretion which he had at the outset to act or not 
ee upon the public requisition addressed to him, to have cancelled at the eleventh 
: hour a meeting actually fixed toke held at a specific time and place.” 
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as fruitful of evil as its misdeeds. Such a mistake 


Oriental Didtiaa (18), has, we greatly fear though we are grieved to say - 


1st Sept. rae ‘s0, been made by, of all others, the government of 

Sir George Clarke, our popular, well-intentioned, and 
very capable Governor........... It may convey some idea of the commotion to 
the Government's mind if we aff cxemn of the speculations and criticisms 
indulged in throughout Tuesday. eryone wanted to know the reason and 


everyone thought he could guess it. Some said that the Police had informed — 


the Government that if the meeting was held, there would be a breach of 
the public peace. Some even went so far as to say that the Police Commis- 
sioner had gone especially to Poona on Saturday and the order was issued 
on Saturday evening after his visit to the Governor. Others said that a 
contingent of Extremists from Poona had decided to attend and cause a 
disturbance, and the Poona Police had given ‘information which had 
led to the order. The Sheriff was mysterious, probably because he knew 
nothing or knew what he could not divulge. ‘This added fuel to the fire. 
The Extremists were crowing. The Moderates were crest-fallen.......... 
Sober and sensible men of business shook their heads and gloomily asked 
what had led Government into such a blunder. This will drive many into 
the arms of the Extremists, they said.......... Are all public men to be 
tarred with the same brush? What could make such a Governor as Sir 
George Clarke so distrustful? Why should he not have taken the leaders 
into his confidence? ‘The Government has given the Moderates a slap in 
the face publicly ; how will they take it? The right of public speech and 
public meeting has been openly invaded ani set at naught; will the Moderates 
submit to it? Here is your sympathetic Governor, jeered some. After all 
he is a soldier-statesman and if you scratch the statesman you find the 
soldier underneath !.......... Then the more serious asked—Could Lord Minto 
or Lord Morley have anything to do with it? That was not so easy to 
believe. So they want to gag India! Are we not to break out because they 
fear the Boers ?.......... Vinas kale viparit budhee quoted some in Sanskrit, 
Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat, repeated others in Latin.......... We 
ask His Excellency Sir George Clarke and his colleagues to consider carefully 
what the above meant. The strong undercurrent that lay beneath the 
different modes of expression deserves the most serious attention. This is 
not the time when any Governmen :can afford to make such a mistake in 
this country.......... We are glad that our public leaders have resolved to 
call a public meeting at once. It will be graceful on the part of Government 
to allow the use of the Town Hall for this meeting. Let the Sheriff, as a 
Crown Officer, by all means take no part; but let the citizens’ right be 
admitted fully and frankly.” 3 


*5. “Nothing could be possibly more characteristic of the spirit in 

Mo hedit 11), 3th which Government deal with our public-spirited 

c r rata =A), men in India than the treatment which they accord- 
- ed to the organisers of the public meeting which the 
Sheriff of the City of Bombay, acting in deference to the wishes of hundreds 
of the leading men of that city, had convened to discuss ‘the question of the 
Transvaal troubles and which was to have been held on Tuesday last. The 
requisition addressed to the Sheriff, the notification issued by him, naming 
the day and the place of the meeting, had been a matter of public knowledge 
for some time past; and it is impossible that Government could have been 
unaware of the same. But the idea dawned upon them at the eleventh hour, 
that there was an impropriety in such a meeting being convened by, and held 
under the auspices of, the metropolitan Shrievalty and in the Town Hall, and 
they issued their prohibition of the meeting at a time when it must be extre- 


mely indecent and provoking to stop it. Perhaps the organisers of the meet- 


ing have to thank Government that they did not stop the meeting by putting 
up a notice at the lasi moment on the wall of the Town Hall and stationing 
a police-peon at the top of the stone-steps to inform the public, as they came 


up, of the view which Government took in the matter of the meeting. That is, 


of course, the next logical step which an unsympathetic Government may con- 
con 984-——4 
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4. “The mistakes of a Government are under, certain circumstances 


ed 
A tee 


ithe leaders of the pubic & S 
And what deen 8 ‘merely’ conceivable to- 
rier sae o:distant parey for is not the reactiona 
lihilating distaz ce. b tween the normal and the abnormal, 
between the sane ‘and thei insane ‘ati'so marly points? ‘Government have 
also n repees évelation about their conception of the status of the Sheriff. 


10086 to. treat him asa Government servant and affect to discern an 
riety in his convening a. meeting whose object was only to request the 
fl Govenitivat not to sanction’ a particular Act of the Colonial Legis- 

: ‘he, and also, otherwise to take steps to safeguard’ the lawful status of the 
Fence ‘subjects abroad.......... Could not our Government have taken up 

i cas. rpeta of the position of the Sheriff at leisure and after this one meeting 

‘which was already advertised had been held? Was itso imperatively pressing 

‘as to make the meeting. itself impossible ?......... We trust that notwith- 

‘standing the damper sought to be put upon the enthusiasm of the organisers 
of the Bombay meeting, the proposed meeting will be soon held—we believe 

that it is to be held shortly—as we are sure if would be successful even 

‘without the auspices of the Sheriff; perhaps even more snccessful owing to 
the unreasonable action of Government in prohibiting last Tuesday’s meet- 
ing. We would also suggest that Mr. Polak, the delegate to India from the 
Transvaal Indians, should visit at least the more prominent centres of public 

“opinion throughout India and make the tocsin ring loud so that even those 
that slumber may hear about the sad lot of our brethren in South Africa,’ 
[Elsewhere the paper says :—‘ The reason of the cancellation of the meeting 
is very unsatisfactory ; in short, it is no reason at all; it is mere prohibi- 
tion.......... We hold it is an outrage on public feeling to trample under foot 

-the very elementary rights of the liberty of association.” 


6. “The aEmHmaR yew Town ~ — ha yp ore ta to 
 @: the Sheriff inasmuch as he has had thus to avow 
ag, Eng, cls, ia that the first decision he had arrived at when 
. ) his conscience was not plied with diplomatic talk of 
that odd mixture of imperialism and high-handedness, which is the great 
bane of the day, was wrong and impolitic.......... We wonder if any respect- 
able gentleman of Bombay will henceforth agree to accept the shrievalty of 
Bombay which brings no money and only converts an independent man into 
@ marionette moved by official wirepulling........... The cancellation is 
humiliating to the Sheriff and it is twenty times more so to Bombay, to the 
people and not the less to the Government. We had been priding ourselves 
on the smoothness of relations between the Government and the leaders of 
‘Bombay city, and these leaders have ever been given credit for having earned 
courteous treatment by their beyond-suspicion constitutionalism. What is 
the wise Government of thoughtful Sir George Clarke about? Does it 
deliberately intend to ignore the distinction between Constitutionalists and 
‘Extremists, to press down both with equal unreasonableness, and thus run the 
2 tisk of experimenting whether high- handedness will not turn 
Constitutionalists into Extremists ?”’ 


7. “Inthe matter of the suspended Bombay meeting, Government | 


ee would appear to have grievously failed the public 

g ok ng tole. 3rd not in one place but in two. In the first, if they 
were, for any reason of their own, disinclined to let 
such & meeting be held, they owed it to the public to give an intimation of the 
same as soon as they were apprised of it. In the second place, it was their duty 
to tell plainly the public why they objected to it, instead of keeping everyone in 
the dark and letting everyone put his own interpretation upon their intentions 
in the matter, which were hardly flattering to them, or calculated to strengthen 
the faith the people of this Presidency have always chosen to repose in their 
vulers........... In this, as in many other matters, the public’s point of view is 
not that of Government.......... It becomes & duty of our public leaders to 
consider whether it would not be right to spare the Sheriff, in the future, a 
 @aty which he is clearly not free to render to the citizens, even in matters 


—— in no way affect either the interests or the prestige of the British Raj.” 
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8. The cancellation of the, public meeting. of the, citizens of, Bombay 
or the purpose 0 expressing their sentiments in 
. Bombay gece pgoee oi matter of the unjust and wicked treatment of tha 
Sept. ; Ban; Vartamdn ndian\ residents in the Transvaal has caised n 
41), 31st. Ric and Ist Small grief and astonishment to the entire city. In 
foot t.;,. Jdm-e-Jamshed ‘the history of ombay this is the first incident of 
(34), Bist Aug.; Sami- its kind, if is a riddle why a meeting that 
Sdnj (91), Bist Aug.; was to be held under the auspices of representative 
Aihbar-s i feot aka Indians having the confidence of Government 
s Teldm (64) “Sie; Aug ”~ should have been stopped at the last moment. Un- 
less Government come for yard with an explanation 
in the matter at an early date, a false impression is likely to be created among 
the masses regarding the relations of the Moderates with the authoritias. 
[The paper then comments on Mr. Smuts’ interview with Reuter’s Agency and 
warns the Indian people against being taken in by the promises he holds forth. | 
With a view.to bringing round all the South African Colonies and compelling 
them to admit the Indians resident there to all the privileges of the citizens 
of the Empire, the paper advocates wholesale boycott of the Transvaal and 
its sister Colonies.. In its issue of the lst September the paper expresses 
its gratification that the Police Commissioner had no hand in preventing the 
holding of the above meeting. In its issue of the 2nd Seotember it deplores 
the attitude of the Sheriff on the present occasion and regrets that the views 
of Government in the matter of the holding of the meeting should have been 
communicated to the Sheriff and the Zmes of India only and the organisers 
of the meeting kept in the dark. The Sdnj Vartamdn strongly protests 
against the cancellation of the meeting and ridicules the apprehensions of 
Government of a breach of the peace inasmuch as it was to be held under the 
auspices of the leaders of the people known for their political views. Ina 
subsequent issue the paper expresses itself dissatisfied with the reasons 
advanced by the Sheriff for cancelling the meeting and makes a fervent 
appeal to the prominent citizens to protest in a meeting against this arbitrary 
action. The Jdm-e-Jamshed and the Sami-Sd7y also disapprove of the 
Sheriff’s action and await the receipt of some explanation from Government 
in the matter. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar attributes the cancellation of the 
meeting to a fear of the Extremist propaganda entertained by the authorities 
and taunts Government with having extremism on the brain. In its issue of 
3rd September the paper appeals to the Indians to enter their protest against 
the: provisions of the South African Union Bill and to forward a weighty and 
representative memorial to the Government of the Transvaal. The Akhbdr-e- 
Isidm refuses to prejudge the Government decision in the absence of any 
authoritative explanation. | 


9. The Press Communiqué issued by Government i in connection with 

| | the cancellation of the Sheriff’s -meeting will be 
wit hee cpr calle received by the people of Bombay with feelings of 
(84), 4th Sept.; Sdn gratification. The explanation offered by Govern- 
Vartamdn (41), 8rd Sept; ment in the matter is not only satisfactory but 
Akhbar-e-Souddgar (24), generous enough to stand the organisers of the 
4th Sept.; “Parse (38), new meeting in good stead. It should convince all 
oth Bept., Eng. cols. . classes of people that Government will have no 
objection to the undertaking of any constitutional movement and any similar 
meeting will be welcome to them. But at the same time we cannot help 
observing that the Government reference to the Sheriff's position in. this 
connection is unsatisfactory. Itisa question if the reason advanced by Govern- 
ment for the stopping of the present meeting.is justifiable, for only two years 
ago a meeting for a similar purpose was held in the Town Hall by the then 
Sheriff. It is incomprehensible, therefore, why on the present occasion a 
different course was adopted. It may be open to the Sheriff to abstain from 
holding controversial meetings, but then the meeting convened for the. dis- 
cussion of the position of the Indians in the Transvaal cannot be dubbed 
controversial. The last meeting held under the presidency of His Highness the 
Aga Khan was unanimous and no controversial matters were discussed 
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India Indian speakers. Can it be that an objection 
against the meeting in, some unknown quarters? On 
sion several Anglo-Indian members of the Bombay Chamber 
took a leading part in the business of the meeting, but when 
scently they did not deem it advisable, after consultation with 
the Transvaal Chamber of Commerce, to have anything ‘to do with the 
‘Transvaal question. The reason advanced by the Bombay Chamber is 
apparently hollow and an insult to the sense of judgment and discretion. 
of its members. The changed attitude of the Chamber gives rise 
0 @ suspicion that it may be at the bottom of the cancellation of the 
neéting. Anyhow, an lanation in the matter is due to the public from 
rovernment. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed views the Press Communiqué with 
_ satisfaction, but refuses to admit that the object of the meeting was at all 
controversial, On the other hand, it adds, there is hardly any other subject 
within the pale of practical politics on which the Indians of all classes and 
creeds are so unanimously and whole-heartedly united. The Sdnj Vartamdn 
and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar write in a similar strain. The Pdrst writes :— 
“ Government have published an ‘ explanation’ which really ought to satisfy 
all parties.......... After this explanation, which we think to be eminently 
re fair, our next course should be to hold an independent public meeting. As 
Be: for Government sympathy, the explanation indirectily admits that the meeting 
ae } will have the unexpressed sympathy of the Governor, the Viceroy and even the 
Secretary of State. We trust no further capital will be made out of this 
unpleasant episode.’’| 
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10. “The Imperial Government have committed a grave mistake in 
: granting their sanction to the ‘ Bill of Union,’ under 
Pgoee _Comments on the pas- which all the States and territories under the British 
Pile. Un an sage African Flag are to be unified, without sufficiently guaran- 
A ae + ied me. She Dertieh teeing the existing rights of their non-European 
Gujardti Punch (32), Subjects. It seems as if the most responsible persons 

29th Aug., Eng. cols. in Britain have the least notion of how things are 

managed in Southern Africa and what the Asiatics 

Pile have to suffer owing to the highly culpable greed of the white settlers. T'his. 
BP sile is apparent from a statement made by the Prime Minister himself in which 
| he deniedjthat the rights and interests of the native and Asiatic population could 


f. is in any way suffer from the promulgation of the Act. Now, if this does not 
ae: exhibit an extraordinary lack of right information we do not know what it. 

Neen tl does.......... But the main question that strikes one here is, what is the 

ul Bote. | position we occupy at present in the British Empire. India has been 
a a admitted to be the most valuable asset that the Empire possesses. Its Princes 

oa aa | too have been flattered that they are the mighty bulwarks of the Imperial 
| 1 a structure, and the people too have often come in for their share in the 
it el a encomiums for loyalty. But when we enter a little deeper in details, how 
et i hollow does it all seem and sound! We do not deny India’s loyalty, or its 
eo en chiefs’ importance in the coming Asiatic supremacy struggle ; we cannot also 
t deny that the British people treat us as fellow-citizens of the Great Empire. 
But outside the British Isles everything is changed; if the most venerable 


Eel ie High Priest His Highness The Aga Khan, our most powerful Prince, His 

Lae Highness The Nizam, or our highest Indian Official, Mr. Gupta, our First. 
Indian Citizen, Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhai, or the most influential Zamindar, 
Maharaja Tagore were to go to South Africa, what status would they have, 
what treatment would they be vouchsafed? If these, the highest of the high, 
are thus left in an anomalous position what to' speak of the millions of poor 
Indians ?.......... Wedo not know as yet how far worse the position of the 
Asiatics becomes under the new Act, but it seems as if there were a dearth of 
far-sighted statesmen in England to-day, and we fear a day will come when 
England may have toregretit.”” [The paper in its vernacular columns deplores 
the recognition of racial differences in the Union Bill and appeals to the 
people of Gujarat and Kathiawar to gird up their loins to get the measure: 
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11. The Sonth; African Usion Bill affords a very alae instance . f the 
Ri oO: oF etaraigae position of the ge in the British 
Retardts mpire, due to the very strange policy of .the Goy- 
Pita eT 0), 20th ernment of India. In spite of the loud protesta that 
¢ _ have been raised against. the measure, the British 
Cabinet has deemed it wise to stand by the Transvaal. Government in doing 
_ injustice to the Indians. This action of theirs, while the future has still to 
decide whether Lord Morley’s Reforms have done any substantial good to 
India, has. produced such heart-burning here, that unless. the Government of 
India and the British Cabinet reconsider the matter, what little good effects 
these Reforms have produced will be totally wiped off. For more than two 
years the British Cabinet has not only been silently acquiescing in the wrongs 
done to the Indians, but what is worse, it has been strengthening the hands 
of the Whites in their Oppression of the Asiatics in South Africa. What sur- 
prises us most is that when Government are ready to go to war if the rights 
of a White are encroached upon in China or Kamaschatka, they quietly put 
up with the indignities offered to the Indians and still boast that India is 
the Crown of the Empire. While such things are happening, who can say 
that England cares for the good of the Indians? What has Lord Morley to 
say to the sacrifice of Indian interests in the passing of the New Bill? 
What has this disciple of Burke to say to this plunder of the rights of the 
Asiatics, which is carried on in broad day-light ? We must frankly say that 
this Union which is going to be effected at such cost to the Indians can 
never add to the glory of the Empire. If after this the Indians feel discon- 
tented and begin to struggle for their rights and if some of them go astray, 
surely, the responsibility will not lie upon their heads. ‘To leave 43 lakhs of 
Blacks to the tender mercies of 12 lakhs of Whites is unrighteousness enough. 
Where is the liberalism of the Liberals? The British Government is afraid 
of displeasing the African Whites lest they should throw off the nominal 
suzerainty of England. 


12. “The passage of the South African Union Bill without amend- 
nedudad 86 ment was a foregone conclusion. It was not to be 
pr eeeg gt “expected that the poor ‘Black’ would find any 
ept., Eng. cols. ae 
serious advocacy of his right either from the Govern- 
ment or theofficial Opposition. This attitude of the British Parliament, when 
compared with its protests against the ill-treatment of the Blacks of the Congo, 
savours of national hypocrrsy. But let us not despair. The resources of 
constitutional agitation have not been exhausted as yet and, to look a bit still 
further ahead, those of constitutional retaliation not touched at all so far. 
We, of course, pray that there may not arise the necessity of resorting to 
these, and that statesmanship and political wisdom of the higher order may 
yet prevail. But if this does not, itis hard to see how any self-respecting 
people could fail to employ every legitimate weapon it possesses in defence of 
its just rights and privileges.” 


13. The Shakti after recpunting two cases of hardships inflicted upon 
Shakti (93), 28th Aug. : Indians in South Africa observes :—Even civilised 
Gu vom (74), 28th remy ’ England is now on the verge of losing its credit 
J entirely. By passing the South African Union Bill 
England has not only lost a golden opportunity of doing justice to the people 
of India, but has completely destroyed the faith of the Indians in her righteous- 
ness. The frequent application of that detestable Act of 1818 and its 
justification by the Ministers has clearly shown us that liberty is for 
Europeans only and not for the natives of India. Now we are made to under- 
stand that in their opinion the Blacks are not to be treated as human ‘beings 
but as beasts. That such injustice and indignities should be sanctioned by 
the British Parliament, and that too when the Liberals are in power, is very 
astounding. The English are too selfish to look to the interests of the Indians 
when those of themselves or of their own kith and kin are concerned. 
This ought to show the Indians the truth of the Nationalist precept of self- 
reliance. [The Gujarat severely criticises the conduct of the British Parlia- 
ment in passing the Union Bill, and exhorts the Indians to start a general 
boycott of the South African Whites .] 
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apparently hollow and an insult to the sense of judgment and discretion. 
its members. The changed attitude of the Chamber gives rise 


" ~~ «© & suspicion that it may be at the bottom of the cancellation of the 
_ meeting. Anyhow, an eplanation in the matter is due to the public from 
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satisfaction, but refuses to admit that the object of the meeting was at all 
_ + @ontroversial. On the other hand, it adds, there is hardly any other subject 

es within the pale of practical politics on which the Indians of all classes and 

ee creeds are 80 unanimously and whole-heartedly united. The Sdnj Vartamdn 
and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar write in a similar strain. The Pdrst writes :— 
“ Government have published an ‘ explanation’ which really ought to satisfy 
all parties.......... After this explanation, which we think to be eminently 
fair, our next course should be to hold an independent public meeting. As 
for Government sympathy, the explanation indirectily admits that the meeting 
will have the unexpressed sympathy of the Governor, the Viceroy and even the 
Secretary of State. We trust no further capital will be made out of this 
unpleasant episode.”’| 


ament, [The Jdm-e-Jamshed views the Press Communiqué with 
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10. “The Imperial Government have committed a grave mistake in 

granting their sanction to the ‘ Bill of Union,’ under 

| _Comments on the pas- which all the States and territories under the British 
Un pagon sag ae Flag are to be unified, without sufficiently guaran- 

+ aetna e Orne teeing the existing rights of their non-Huropean 
Gujardti Punch (32), Subjects. It seems as if the most responsible persons 
29th Aug., Eng. cols. in Britain have the least notion of how things are 
managed in Southern Africa and what the Asiatics 
have to suffer owing to the highly culpable greed of the white settlers. This. 
is apparent from a statement made by the Prime Minister himself in which 
he deniedjthat the rights and interests of the native and Asiatic population could 
in any way suffer from the promulgation of the Act. Now, if this does not 
exhibit an extraordinary lack of right information we do not know what it. 
does.......... But the main question that strikes one here is, what is the 
position we occupy at present in the British Empire. India has been 
‘admitted to be the most valuable asset that the Empire possesses. Its Princes. 
too have been flattered that they are the mighty bulwarks of the Imperial 
structure, and the people too have often come in for their share in the 
encomiums for loyalty. But when we enter a little deeper in details, how 
hollow does it all seem and sound! We do not deny India’s loyalty, or its. 
chiefs’ importance in the coming Asiatic supremacy struggle ; we cannot also 
deny that the British people treat us as. fellow-citizens of the Great Empire. 
But outside the British Isles everything is changed; if the most venerable 
High Priest His Highness The Aga Khan, our most powerful Prince, His 
Highness The Nizam, or our highest Indian Official, Mr. Gupta, our First. 
Indian Citizen, Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhai, or the most influential Zamindar, 
Maharaja Tagore were to go to South Africa, what status would they have, 
what treatment would they be vouchsafed? If these, the highest of the high, 
are thus left in an anomalous position what to' speak of the millions of poor 
Indians ?.......... We do not know as yet how far worse the position of the 
Asiatics becomes under the new Act, but it seems as if there were a dearth of 
far-sighted statesmen in England to-day, and we fear a day will come when 
England may have toregretit.” [The paper in its vernacular columns deplores 
the recognition of racial differences in the Union Bill and appeals to the 
people Sle and Kathidwar to gird up their loins to get the measure: 
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11. The South: African Union Bill affords a very clear instance of the 
dik newest ine Bt  Peeoaresinyposiun of the sang in i. ritish 
 \Cusardts (30). 99%, Empire; due to the very strange policy of .the .Gov- 
| po aan (09); oT ernment of India. In spite of the loud protests that 
: dave been raised against the measure, the British 
Cabinet has deemed it wise to stand by the Transvaal Government in doing 
_ injustice to the Indians. This action of theirs, while the future has still to 
decide whether Lord Morley’s Reforms have done any substantial good to 
India, has produced such heart-burning here, that unless the Government of 
India and the British Cabinet reconsider the matter, what little good effects 
these Reforms have produced will be totally wiped off. For more than two 
years the British Cabinet has not only been silently acquiescing in the wrongs 
done to the Indians, but what is worse, it has been strengthening the hands 
of the Whites in their oppression of the Asiatics in South Africa. What sur- 
prises us most is that when Government are ready to go to war if the rights 
of a White are encroached upon in China or Kamaschatka, they quietly put 
up with the indignities offered to the Indians and still boast that India is 
the Crown of the Empire. While such things are happening, who can say 
that England cares for the good of the Indians? What has Lord Morley to 
say to the sacrifice of Indian interests in the passing of the New Bill? 
What has this disciple of Burke to say to this plunder of the rights of the 
Asiatics, which is carried on in broad day-light ? We must frankly say that 
this Union which is going to be effected at such cost to the Indians can 
never add to the glory of the Empire. If after this the Indians feel discon- 
tented and begin to struggle for their rights and if some of them go astray, 
surely, the responsibility will not lie upon their heads. ‘T’o leave 43 lakhs of 
Blacks to the tender-mercies of 12 lakhs of Whites is unrighteousness enough. 
Where is the liberalism of the Liberals? The British Government is afraid 
of displeasing the African Whites lest they should throw off the nominal 
suzerainty of England. 


12. “The passage of the South African Union Bill without amend- 
tictendel G0 ment was a foregone conclusion. It was not to be 
Ath Sept Eng. cols,  °Xpected that the poor ‘Black’ would find any 
Lr enen serious advocacy of his right either from the Govern- 
ment or theofficial Opposition. This attitude of the British Parliament, when 
compared with its protests against the ill-treatment of the Blacks of the Congo, 
savours of national hypocrrsy. But let us not despair. The resources of 
constitutional agitation have not been exhausted as yet and, to look a bit still 
further ahead, those of constitutional retaliation not touched at all so far. 
We, of course, pray that, there may not arise the necessity of resorting to 
these, and that statesmanship and political wisdom of the higher order may 
yet prevail. Butif this does not, itis hard to see how any self-respecting 
people could fail to employ every legitimate weapon it possesses in defence of 
its just rights and privileges.” 


13. The Shakti after recgunting two cases of hardships inflicted upon 
Shakti (93), 28th Aug. : Indians in South Africa observes :—Even civilised 
Gujardt (74), 28th Aug. England is now on the verge of losing its credit 
J entirely. By passing the South African Union Bill 
England has not only lost a golden opportunity of doing justice to the people 
of India, but has completely destroyed the faith of the Indians in her righteous. 
ness. The frequent application of that detestable Act of 1818 and its 
justification by the Ministers has clearly shown us that liberty is for 
Europeans only and not for the natives of India. Now we are made to under- 
stand that in their opinion the Blacks are not to be treated as human beings 
but as beasts. That such injustice and indignities should be sanctioned by 
the British Parliament, and that too when the Liberals are in power, is very 
astounding. ‘The English are too selfish to look to the interests of the Indians 
when those of themselves or of their own kith and kin are concerned. 
This ought to show the Indians the truth of the Nationalist precept of self- 
reliance. [The Guwardat severely criticises the conduct of the British Parlia- 
ment in passing the Union Bill, and exhorts the Indians to start a general 
boycott of the South African Whites.] 
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dy cirediates along i ite: fete Ot the! 80th, 
Rei * ee ita ot Mes P POR Sen tee re | i: ed 4 y a 1 opr € - ; ‘Mr. H. 8. L. Polak who has 
Damiionta on Me: Pets" been ooding the Press with letters on the Transvaal 
pe — i req 5 Stans’ “qnéstion. pamphlet discusses the grievancés 
‘asl ques “ey dr (69 | of the Pr: nevnal Indians and appeals to the Indians 

steps in’ the matter. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed . 
- weites :—The publication of the pamphlet on the 
“eve ‘of ‘Yhe meeting going ‘to be held in the Town 
iait comes quite saipiotit “Mr. ‘Polak has shown that the Transvaal 
indians aie not hting so “eoteh | for their interests as for the honour and 
privileges of the Indian noe at large. He suggests, among the means that 
HOt opted fo secure justice to India, the continuance of the agitation 
“er ‘the dissemination among the Indian public of information ‘regarding the 
grievances of the Transvaal Indians. For this purpose he urges the ‘formation 
of # central body, with branches in all important cities of India, and also of a 
conference of Indian leaders to devise ways and means for assisting the 
Imperial and Indian Governments. He has further urged that the Govern- 
ment of India should be asked at once to stop the recruiting of indentured 
labour for Nata!, and that:steps should be taken to prevent the encouragement 
in India of Transvaal exports like coal. The British Government is now upon 
‘its trial, and if it is desirous of proving that it is conscientiously governing 
India for India’s good, it should put these suggestions of Mr. Polak into practice. | 


15. “In the midst of angry vituperations and unjust insinuations, the 
little band of men who are called the Indian Party in 

Alleved » th the House of Commons are doing no small service 
o Indien Party” ° the to EGU sic ces ns These friends of India have not a 
Sinian of Cossmnena. little to suffer for their venturing to press on the 
Oriental Review (18), attention of the British Parliament and people such 
Ist Sept. ugly events and damaging. facts as those to which 
Sir Henry Cotton’s questions pointed and which 

‘the Master of Elibank’s replies served only to accentuate. We should like to 
‘know what the Honourable Members, who are so constantly reviled for their 
‘venturesome ‘task, have to gain? Whatcan India give them but: bare 
“thanks? What can Indians do for them? What can they expect from us? 
‘Their work is self-imposed and absolutely unselfish. They have not the 
remotest chance of any reward, but the reward of their own conscience. They 
serve not India alone, but Great Britain too............ It will be an evil day 
‘for India and the Empire if such efforts cease; for that will spell the extine- 
‘tion of the faith that these efforts keep alive in educated Indians, the faith 
that their reasonable hopes and legitimate aspirations will not fail ultimately 


to gain the sympathy and receive the support of the free and treedom- loving 
people of Great Britain.” 


16. ‘“Last:'Sunday evening was delivered in the Hall of the Diseitinik 
Sabha, Poona, the second lecture in Marathi by 

, Rao Bahadur G. V. Joshi on‘ the form of self- 

Pare “eawonagel Pgeme G government in the British Colonies’. He thought 
overnment ‘in the that the question of self-government for India was 
Colonies.” not one merely of a theoretical character but was of 
*Mahratta -(11), 5th immense practical interest. The right to ‘demand 
*Bept.; Rdshtramat (48), self-government had tits basis in the ‘Charter of 
4th. Sept. _ .Independence’ of 1857, which was similar to, if not 
stronger than, the Magna Charta, or the Petition 

of Rights of England. It was owing to the immense practical interest of the 
subject of self-government that leaders like Mr. Dadadbhai Naoroji emphasised 
its necessity. It must be remembered that swardj was not the ultimate ideal, 
but only a means to the realisation of India’s future destiny in the history 
of the world........... Swardj or self-government existed in almost every 
“eountry in Europe. America has swardj and even Cuba and the West Indies 
and the Philippines have it. In Asia, Japan has self-government, Persia has 
lately achieved it, and China has promised to grant if to her subjects within 
“ten years. | ‘Even in the dark ‘ continent’ of Africa, the British colonies are 
self-governed. ity we take the population of the world to be 150 eh we 
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find, roughly speaking, 60 erores:anjoying. swardj, 40-crores. (China)  promiagl 
po oepaicheres ‘be granted within 10 years; so only 60 ¢rores, inelnding 
. 80 erores of India, are without swardj. But the Indians are on the ‘road .t0 
swardy. Almost all colonies attained self-government atthe most within'a 
° century; but after 135 years of british rule (since 1773, the -year of ‘the ; 
Regulating Act) India as advanced only on the first two elementary steps’ of 
‘the ladder. It was urged that the racial, religious and other differances 
-militated against the possibility of swardj forIndia, But that difficulty had 
no force as could be seen from the isto ory of Cape Colony. Here there were 
Boers, Kaffirs, and other tribes, who struggled for self-government, On ‘a } 
point of difference about the landing of English convicts in the colony the ; 
public feeling was strongly moved and ‘it was resolved in a public meeting 
that it was the duty of all good and loyal subjects of His Majesty ’to suspend 
at once all transactions and business with the Government.’ At that time 
‘a gentleman who refused to associate with the Boycott was knighted.’ 
After some time, the Government yielded, and the British Parliament 
commended the resort to boycott by the Colonists. Gradually in 1872 self- 
government was granted to Cape Colony. Of the two and a half million 
people inhabiting the colony, only six lakhs were HKuropeans, while the rest 
were Boers, Kaffirs, Hottentots, and others. Franchise is extended to all 
equally. No special representation is conceded to any class. After giving a 
-more detailed account of the administration therein and the prosperity of the 
people, Rao Bahadur Joshi concluded his able and learned lecture.” [A 
correspondent of the Rdshtramat in giving a summary of Mr. G. V. Joshi’s 
lecture also reports him to have stated as follows:—It thus appears that 
when Government begins to turn a deaf ear to the representations of the 
people, the latter are compelled to resort to passive resistance. We are never 
to resort to armed resistance, but it will be seen from what I have told you 
of what use passive resistance is on some occasions. | 


t 


17. The London Times has put its own interpretation upon the 
a tala suggestion made by Lord Kitchener at the Union 
Comments on Lord Club dinner to the Government of India “to look 
Kitchener's farewell! ahead,” and on the strength of this interpretation 
eo at Simla. urges the Government of India to restrict the exist- 
warat, (30), 29th ing freedom of the Press. Lord Kitch himself 
Aug.; Praja Bandhu (39), 8 + AAOLG SCR SROL AIEASS 
29th Aug. could hardly have expected this interpretation of his 
words. We can never believe him capable of saying 
anything in favour of placing more checks on the Indian Press. So many 
stringent measures have been passed during the last two years by Govern- 
ment, and public opinion has been growing so very strong against these new 
measures, that we cannot suppose that Government would like further fo 
excite public feeling. To speak the truth, if the advice of Lord Kitchener 
had been followed by Government during the last 20° years and the 
administration of the country been modified to suit the rising public feeling, 
the present crisis would never have come about. If Government commit the 
mistake of following the suggestion of the London J'imes, they will make worse 
rather than improving the state of affairs in the country. [The Praja Bandhu 
also declares that if Lord Kitchener’s suggestion had been borne in mind the 
recent repressive legislations would not have been passed. It also thanks 
- Lord Kitchener for his recognising the claims of natives to Cantonment 
Magistracies and for doing away with racial distinctions in the army.| 


18. Several Native States in India have issued orders against those who 

are impatient at the delay caused by Government in 

Anarchism and the popularising the administration of the country and 
Native States in India. those who indulge in mischievous political activities. 
Gwuardt: (30), 29th Aug. The Mahardjias of Kolhapur, Jaipur and Gwalior 
have taken the lead. Sir Partapsinhji who at present 

is in England has followed suit. Perhaps the Princes might be under the 

} inspiration of the Political Agents. Why should Native States interfere 
in the matter when crimes are perpetrated by some fanatics in British India ? 
Almost all the people in British India are of opinion that anarchism as a 
phase of politics is: notto be favoured at all.. The salvation of India lies in 
-. persevering in the methods of’constitutional:agitation. Journalists in England 
suggest to Government to put the administration of the country on a satisiac- 
tory basis and thus direct the minds of the people from the path of anarchism. 
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HO prevail apo 1 t the @ Native Princes to issue och orders. What : is the 
ing the minds of people by discussing the subject of anarchism? 


. f indulging in fruitless discussion Government and the officials under 

ner ‘should Go: their best to popularise the administration of the country. 
yr such “efforts only will the political relations.of England and India be 
pres ved i in times to come. It is to the interests of both the countries that 
‘these relations should continue to exist. The responsibility of governing India 
in such'a manner as not to snap the political ties. between the two countries 
lies: on the shoulders of the Home Government and the Government of India. 


19. The howl of sedition raised by Anglo-Indians is being echoed in 
ae Native States in a louder and more disgusting 
, key. The schemes of Anglo-Indians succeed only 
aie nn nae ‘when they are backed up by the Modcrate leaders and 
Sept. | the rulers of the Native States. Kolhapur, Gwalior, 
_ Jaipur and Kashmir are already in the field 
‘and have supported the Anglo-Indian crusade against sedition by words 
as well as by deeds. The Chief of Dhar also held a special Durbar recently, 
_ and endorsed the remarks of Captain Luard, the British Resident, about root- 
_ing out sedition. Lord Minto has sent a special message to the Chief to 
the effect that he should see that sedition does not spread in his territories. 
Captain Luard made some ridiculous statements in the course of his 
speech on the occasion, and averred that seditionists openly condemn the 
anarchist outrages, but secretly help the miscreants with money. ‘T'wo years 
ego some students thought of holding the Shivaji celebrations at Dhar, but 
. the Chief smelt sedition therein and promptly deported the persons connected 
‘with the movement. We only pity such timid and cowardly Chiefs who forget 
that they owe in a way their present position to Shivaji. The Chief of Dhar 
has also made bold to suggest to the Imperial Government that more 
stringent measures should be adopted by them to put down the prevailing 
sedition. He has also asked -all hie subjects to keep the State authorities 
informed of all mischief-mongers. [The Rdshtramat writes:—The tempera- 
ment of the British Government has become go delicate that it is not satisfied 
with the note of loyalty sounded by an individual Native Chief. It requires 
other States also to follow suit. Thelot of Native Chiefs is really to be 
pitied. They have to travel to places like Bombay and Calcutta to get 
proclamations of loyalty drafted by somebody for publication in their States 
-and to get them printedin one of the Anglo-Indian papers. We fail to 
understand why the Chiefs should be so chicken-hearted. Is their loyalty to 
British Government so tottering that it requires to be repeatedly propped up ?] 


20, ‘It has from time to time been urged that correct politics should be 

. taught to Indian students when their minds are yet 

_ The difficulties of teach- plastic, inquisitive and receptive, and there is 
| an 4 ge to Indian anger in allowing their opinions to be moulded 
.  Tadion Spectator (7) exclusively by platform orators and sensational news- 
4th Sept. " papers. Sir W. Lee-Warner’s ‘Citizen of India’ 
was written with the object of counteracting the 
influence of questionable politics on young minds. The bookis read in some 
‘schools, in parts of India; but we have not seen or heard it stated that it has 
served the purpose with which it was introduced in the schools.......... The 
book does not seem to have added to the populdrity of the author’s name 
personally. To counteract the influence of what may be called the Opposi- 
tion, what is required is not-a statement of certain facts which redound to 
the great credit of Government but the precise significancé of which cannot 
be realised without a Vivid imagination and considerable experience of the 
‘world ; it is necessary to introduce certain controversial topics, on which the 
| Government and the Opposition are divided. College students are not unable 
- 40 grasp them, but the Professor is placed in a delicate position. In the first 
—— his ideal of nestion:| is not to impose npon the learner’s mind certain 


out and dried opinions. of his own, but to in haba the. stndent to,. think 
self and find out the truth. Beogndiy, where public opinion in the circles: i 
which the student: moves happens to be in conflict with .the Professor’s 
teaching—especially when te Fealassoe 18.2 European and the opinion relates 
to the doings of his countrymen—the student is apt to attach more weight to 
what he imbibes from his own kith and kin than to the views of one who is 
suspected of thinking to order, and with whom he comes into contact only in 
the class room. Whatever places | fents. and Professors in a position of 
antagonism to each other cannot be expected to produce educationally bene- 
ficial results. Hence, the suggestion that a correct understanding of political 
problems ought to be inculcated in colleges has not been welcomed by 
educationists, and it is not likely to be as long as public opinion is not in 
favour of it. But in view of certain recent events and the general trend of 
things, public i spre may veer round.’ 


21, There is no gainsaying the fact that India is ina state of unrest 
and discontent because of the prevalence of auto- 
, rhe go : ganas cracy. Neither the authorities nor Lord Morley 
gy 1g denen Ae. have been able to read the situation correctly. The 
o the rulers nor the. 
vealed result is that unrest is taking deeper and deeper root 
Jain (185), 29th Aug. in the country. The youth of the country stand 
aghast at the sight of new developments; and the 
thoughts of regenerating the country lead them to dangerous paths. The 
study of French and American history leads them on to struggle for the 
salvation of the country. It is but natural that the British should express 
regret at the Muzaffarpur and London murders; and whereas they have 
expressed their regret rather loudly, the silent grief ‘of the Indians themselves 
passes away unnoticed. At the bottom of the sorrow felt by the British can 
be traced selfishness, whereas Indian sorrow is owing to the fact that the 
best elements in the character of the Indians are deteriorating. The leaders 
of the people whose business it is to be the interpreters between the rulers 
and the ruled are displaying cruel apathy towards the miseries of India and 
consider it to be the end of their being ‘to show off their loyalty to Govern- 
ment. Even a man of the type of Mr. Gokhale is swept away by the curfent 
of the stream into making hypocritical statements that he is trying to swim 
across the stream in spite of insuperable obstacles. The educated classes in 
India have begun to understand that to shrink from a free expression of views 
regarding the public grievances at such a critical time, and to make efforts to 
make known our loyalty. to Government, is little short of political suicide. 
Native Princes of the type of Gwalior, Idar, Kolhapur and Darbhanga may 
trumpet their loyalty, but the sagacious Government will take it for what it is 
worth. Even if for the time being Government are deceived into accepting 
these artificial protestations as genuine the public will not beso cheated. We 
would have kept silent had these people simply contented themselves with 
making protestations of loyalty. But when they have gone out of their way 
to pervert history and assert that the advent of the British in India brought 
to an end internal disunion, we are constrained to contradict the statement. 


22. The Anglo-Indians are ever harping on the cry that sedition is 
spreading apace in India and thus poisoning the 

The cry of sedition is minds and blinding the vision of the British people. 
only. a selfish and im- Theirs ig an interested cry. They know full well 


terested move of Anglo- Vee T Te 
Sa ACRE GER ED, that the agitation set afoot in India will result 


constitutional agitation. 12 the acquirement of the rights of swardjya and 
Kal (126), 8rd Sept. that sharing their powers with Indians means 
| limitation of their own privileges. In order to 
induce the British people to give them a carte blanche. to pursue unhindered 
a repressive policy, they have taken up the cry of sedition. The British 
people are sensitive about their Empire and ‘their commerce. The Anglo- 
Indians threaten the disintegration of the Empire and. the. dislo- 
cation of the commerce and manage to feather their own nests. There is 
an awakening in the country, and every one is feeling bitterly the present 
depressed position of India. ft some impatient people angered beyond bounds 
- CON 984—6° | 
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er 245 round : fd down by such w pene eee je ty hie | ie al ete» Tefal for any Tadian to 
a any finghshman he happened ‘to . he individual himeelf ‘is 
 gesponsible for stich terrible ‘out wes ‘and not the new movement. The 
ss iitetion is perfectly lawtu ‘snd constitutional. Morally it can be defended, 
gid until: itis: ‘expressly ogg legal ‘by special enactments, it can be 
gail fot owed by all Indi ‘Nobody is disaffected towards the Emperor of 
dia. Nobody fiche to P pbvert the existing administration. What we 
ant " to effect changes in the machinery of Government. The tine 
titerests of Britain lie in keeping the Indians contented and winning their 
love. Sedition is against the religion of Indians ; it is against their character 
‘and it cannot be attempted by them. It is only the selfish Anglo-Indians 
greedy of keeping all the strings of power in their own hands, that are crying 
out “sedition.” It should be the sacred duty of Indians not to be deterred 
from their agitation by such interested ‘cries and to widen the sphere of 
the new movement. The Anglo-Indians also should realise that the seed of 
contentment can never growin the land of repression and that without 
contentment it is impossible for four crores of the ruled to maintain their rule 
for ever over thirty crores of people. They should listen in time to their 
wise statesmen who have been pleading for a conciliatory policy and for a 
larger grant of rights and privileges to Indians. 


23. That the English are an independent race is borne out by the fact 
| that not only do they love freedom but they wish 


Via yy ‘The British love of that other nations should also enjoy its blessings. 
Wes na agg stops short of Jt was the late Sir Henrv Campbell-Bannerman who 


4: showered blessings on the Russian Duma when it 
: ee was crushed by the Czar. Still the Anglo-Indian 
cy policy of granting rights and governing after the fashion of the Nawabs obtains 
Bee in Russia. To put astop to this way of governing, distinguished men of 
England connected with literature, art, religion and politics have approached 
Sir'Edward Grey. Itis strange that this love for freedom is not shown by 
the English with reference to India. If the leading men of Russia were to 
send a representation to Sir Edward to give swardjya to India we are sure 
no action would be taken by him. Another fact which brings into prominence 
eat the love of freedom felt by the English is the volunteering of a poor printer 
ee tal to bring out Krishnavarma’s. Indian Sociologist. No sooner was the former 
aa ee printer sent to jail than a Mr, Aldred came forward to printthe paper. Mr. 
Aldred does not agree with Shyamji in his views, but he has taken upon 
himself to print the paper as he believes that stopping the paper would mean 
dealing a blow to the liberty of the Press. This fact indicates that in 
England the poor are more freedom-loving than the aristocratic. 


24, It is an admitted fact that the sword and justice have been the 
chief props that have upheld British supremacy in 

Alleged necessity of India. The sword has been able to maintain peace 
curbing the Police to gain and order in the kingdom, while justice has enhanced 
the Sareea of the British prestige and endeared their rule to the 
4 bag” vc Poe (48), 3rd people. It is, therefore, to be’ regretted that the 
- 4 Sept. sympathetic relations between the rulers and the 
a | ruled are giving place to distrust and disaffection. 
Government have been paying undue importance to the secret informations 
of the police and have instituted a policy of repression by unquestioning 
reliance on their reports. The courts of justice have over and ‘over again 
shown to what Jengths the police go in concocting false evidence to strengthen 
their own hands. Under the circumstances we fail to understand the 
motives which have prompted the Punjab Government to issue a circular 
showing undue favour to the police. The Bengal Government also refuse 
to profit: OF. past experience and continue to adhere to the pernicious policy 
of lying 0 olice reports. The prestige of Government is on a downward 
Pp eye not know in what it would endif the police continue to 
‘hold sway overthem. Lords Minto and Morley instead of misdirecting their 
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ene ‘apical + consideration to sepatate eledtorates for Mulsammandane 
should tuth their ’ houghts tothe re-establishment of conten reiiaanc Hs 
by wurbing ‘the authority of the police, 


25. The position of the people of this soitihey ‘is very vitiabte inode 
‘Higher Buropean Police They are a conquered nation and have, therefore, td 
officials. responsible _ for be hewers of wood and drawers of water to thé 
high-handedness like their conquering British. It is patent fact that all the 


Indian subordinates. lucrative posts and sinedures in the Civil and ‘ Milix 
_ Rdshtramat (48), 3lst tary Departments are kept a close preserve for the 
Aug. Europeans. Indians are thus denied the training 


necessary for self-government. Our rulers having thus failed to take the people 
into their confidence have committed serious blunders in the administration which 
have inevitably caused discontent among the masses. The blame of this 
mal-administration is, however, thrown on the Indian subordinates who are 
accused of not helping Government as much as they should. The facts that 
‘have come to light in the course of the Midnapur inquiry and in many other 
cases in Northern India have, however, made it clear that a large portion of 
the blame for the high-handedness of the police must fall to the share 
of the European officials. But the Master of Hlibank while answoring 
Mr. Rees in Parliament seemed to throw the whole blame for this 
on the subordinate establishment which, he declared, was largely manned by 
high-caste educated Indians and not by illiterate men of low morals. The 
Master of Elibank thus seems to be sadly misinformed by his Anglo-Indianh 
assistants in India Office as regards the real state of affairs in India. We 
wish some one draws his attention to the Bombay Dockyard theft case to 
give him an insight into the morale of the HKuropean Police officers in this 
country. 


26. It is not advisable for an enslaved nation to resort to dramatit 
performances to amuse themselves. An independent 
All effeminate dramas 20d wealthy nation may entertain itself with such 
should be put a stop to dramas. But they act very injuriously on the mind 
till India attains swardjya. of an enslaved nation and render it more effeminate. 
Bhdla (110), Ist Sept. Tt would have been a different thing altogether if 
we were free to enact dramas on current political 
problems. It is a well known fact that "An Hnglishman’s Home’, depicting 
the invasion of England by Germany, created quite a sensation in England and 
was universally patronised by the English. But if some author were to attempt 
to depict the elasticity and absurdity of the sedition laws in India by staging 
a drama entitled, say, ‘A Sacrifice to Sedition Laws’, he will be forthwith sent 
to prison. It is not possible for an enslaved nation to enact plays that would 
be beneficial to the nation. Trash will only be ruinous to it. Until India 
enjoys the rights of swardjya, we prefer that all effeminate dramas should be 
put a stop to. Let us first of all join together and finish the drama of swardjya 
we are now enacting on the Indian stage. After we secure what we are 
fighting for, we will think of other things. 


27. Inasecond article on Boycott the Baroda Gazette writes :—When 
even an inimical and ill-starred Viceroy like Lord 
Boycott means war ON (yrzon speaks in favour of ‘ Boycott’ we would be 
ag a ay Bele. the biggest fools if we were not to maintain the prestige 
aroda Gazette (66), f t pyar hie 
30th Aug. of our arts and industries and of our native land. If 
we are to adopt the ‘Boycott’ fully, we should 
boy cott Government service also and if this is done, Government will find it 
very difficult to go on with the administration of the country. Ifthe question 
arises what we should do in case of things not produced in this country, we 
would say, buy foreign goods, but take care to see that they are not manufac- 
tured in England, the country which in its egotism has become blind and 
considers our cries as those of dogs. Thisisin truth a sort of war in the 


industrial field, in which the weapons required are firm resolve, unity and 


unshakable patriotism. The greater the success we win in this battle, the . 


greater the chances of benefiting the cause of our country. What we want 
to show in this ° warfare is that though. we are unable to check the 
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: aie of. -orores of 
‘Roglish* trade’ in: India. - 
glish’’ | ‘then: England will have: - 
bisa." .¥ 3a," and 8o-it requires patience and 
vat out 1 obstacl es. Just as in “Yoga ’ various fiends 
8‘ Yogi* out of his meditation, even so the Anglo- 
irow obstacles in the way of our boycott. But 
: a2, to be frightened out of this meditation, even so 
‘we shou. una: ae by the threats of the Anglo-Indian editors and officials 
and ail our boycott vow. Then only will our desire be fulfilled. 


syie #28. “The Indu Prakdsh, bo accredited organ of me Moderate clique 
of Bombay; has been very much exasperated by 
sre the cancellation of the Transvaal meeting. Our 
bay will indirectly help in contemporary is enraged because the Govern- 
commending boyeot® to ment has flouted the opinion of the so-called 
‘ae the Moderates. ‘beyond-suspicion constitutional’ leaders who 
a Mahrdtta . (11), 5th had been hitherto fondly entertaining the belief 
oe Sept. that by loud declaration of their ‘ constitutionali3m ’ 
- they had been in the good graces of the bureaucracy and were their spoilt 
children. The Indu Prakdsh is astounded at the rude shock given by the 
Government to this fond belief. It had thought that the honest pursuit of 
: the campaign of vilification and insinuation conducted by it and the party it 
| represents against the so-called ‘ Kxtremists’ would render it sacred and 
inviolable from the high-handedness ‘of the Government........... When the 
Central Provinces Government in all high-handedness prohibited the consti- 
tutional session of the Congress at Nagpur last year, neither our contemporary 
nor the so-called constitutionalists at Madras uttered a single word of protest, 
ie but, on the other hand, vigorously denounced and abused the non-Conven- 
tionists. But to- day the same Indu Prakdsh, when it experiences a bit of 
official high-handedness, stands up for the ‘fundamental constitutional ’ rights 
and is all wroth with Government. Nay, it has gone a step further, and has 
not shrunk from holding up for acceptance the much-dreaded, more shunned, 
and most- maligned boycott; not industrial - boycott, mind, but political 
boycott.......... In short, it advises Bombay people to boycott the office of the 
Sheriff of Bombay. A slight use Of repression towards the ‘Constitutiona- 
lists ’ by the Government has served to open the eyes of the Indu Prakdsh 
to the justice of the boycott.’ In fact, the prime originators and the 
staunchest adherents and advocates of boycott have from the very be2inning 
eee been claiming justification for the movement in the repression of the bureau- 
, cracy and its encroachments and outrages on the constitutional rights of the 
| people. The only difference between the boycotters and the anti-boycotters 
like the Indu Prakash and its so-called constitutionalists has been a difference 
not of the justice or otherwise of the principle but one of time. Those who fell 
immediate victims to repression had to resort to it speedily, while the petted 
and fondled constitutionalists are experiencing it now, and are therefore 
advocating boycott. The cancellation of the meeting will have done some 
indirect good if if commends the boycott to the perverted minds of the so- 
called constitutionalists.” — , 


29. A contributor to the Indu Prakdsh writes :—The Extremists may 

be divided into two classes. ‘The one class, though 

Government servants rash and inconsiderate, has still the merit of being 
shouldcontinue. to be faith- - frank and outspoken, while the other, in order to save 
ful to Government even its own skin, clothes its aims and methods in verbose 


_ out of office hours in spite . 
_ ee ‘etttne to the ac and equivocal terms. ‘These Hxtremists declare from 


trary of the Kesari, the house-tops that their aims and those of the 
Indu Prakdsh (47), Moderates are identical and that there is only a 
Slat Angi =: difference of degree between them. ‘The Kesarz is the 


exponent of this class of Extremists, and it has 
very often tried to father upon the Moderates the ideal of absolute swardjya. 
The paper has attempted to show (vide paragraph 6 of Weekly Report 
No. 36 of 1509) that most of the Government servants entertain the ideal of 
swardjya before joining service ‘and that they. continue to hold on to that 
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masters and then, sceiamaledion 3 the overthrow of the ver’ ‘power iit thle 
and clothes then; and thus being’ guilty of disloyalty of thefoulest kind. We 
would ask the Government servants to ‘think whether the. Kesari has done 
them justice by drawing a loathsome caricature of them in its columns. — 


$0. ° vit has been, & very old, and certainly not unfounded, complaint that 
_ there is no one of authority to say what the people 


‘Some means of bringing think and to explain what Government mean.......... 


= eae into touch with The chief means of being in touch with the people, 


Gujardti Punch (82), 8 We Can see: them, are all. weak and unstable; 

29th Aug., Eng. cols © the personal element that. may often supplant or 

supplement them seems at least at present to balance. . 
towards the other side. For while creating fine ‘measures,’ we have a little © 
forgotten to look at ‘ men,’ whose duty and privilege it will ‘be fo mike. them 
bear fruit......4... It is a well-known fact that an Assistant Collector will 
ride ten miles to meet an Assistant Superintendent of Police or some 
other European officer located in the neighbourhood, but will hardly find time. 
to meet on a footing of social equality a highly paid, old and experienced 
Deputy Collector though he mav be staying in the same town, or to pay 
réturn visits to the local magnates who may ‘have gone to see him ‘scores ‘of 
times........... For realising the successful results of primary education to be: 


spread among the masses, there are two possible means. One is the under-~ 


taking by Government of supplying free information.and explanation to the 
people through pamphlets, leaflets, etc. But this cannot go far enough. 


The other is the associating of the Press in the popular movement faa 


rated by Government........... It.is for Government to take it—at least the 
better portion of it—by the hand and, endowing it with high responsibilities, 
make it realise its right status. The District Durbars too may go. some way’: 


towards achieving the desired result, but it depends very much on the perso-: 


nality of the pecan officer how far they may. If the officers adopt gieates 
simplicity and more liberal courtesy towards all who approach them, we are 
sure that the results would certainly bé more satisfactory than at present. ies 


31. In the course of 4 second article under the heading‘ I aman Extremist” 
| : (vide paragraph 25 of the last Weekly Report) the 
Bg creed of the Eixtre- Bhan hold ee ae of the igor end 
Les in the Universe will at once convince us that there 
eee A A ie ae motion, This law applies to a 
country as well as to animate and inanimate nature. If it is stationary and_ 
motionless, its ruin is at hand, that is, motion is to a country as soul is to a 
body. Again, it is a law of nature that wherever there is motion there is 
friction, and this latter at times results in fire. Hence if a country is kept 
moving, friction follows, and if the speed is a little accelerated sparks ensue. 
I am an Extremist with a firm resolve to keep my country always in motion 
and prevent it from stagnation. Similarly, just as exercise is necessary 


for the proper development of the body, a country requires for its complete: 


evolution some stimulating influences to quicken its latent powers. Accord- 
ingly with a view to adding to my country’s latent powers I am accelerating 
its motion resulting in friction and consequent fire. This action of mine has 
annihilated the high: hopes of interested persons aspiring to lofty pedestals of 
honour and respect, with the result that I have become the butt of ridicule. 
for all. Iam oftentimes warned lest. my hasty action. should involve me in 
flames caused by the increased speed’ at which my country is made to go, 
But my belief is that just as a piece.of metal has to undergo an: ordeal of: fire 
and to be exposed to incessant hammering before it can take any shape, so if. 
our. downfallen country will submit to a similar ordeal it will. coma out of it a 
reformed and fully-developed. country, Sooner or, later our sountry, will haye. 
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ae 82. One“: Kunda” | coalel buhen some verses ‘entitled “ c“ To Mother Bharat” 
to the Amrit Mani. desing the purport of. which is , 

verses to “Mother a8 follows :—We. have laid:our head at. thy feet, take » 
“ nected Mans 68), for care of us, mother! Putting our enemies to death, 
Sept. + Lib nips make us as ‘strong as‘mountains. For thee, O 
ay. mother, will we sacrifice our lives.. Giving as a 
drink of the este of thy love, sow in our hearte the seeds of devotion to thee. 
Raising aloft thy banner of victory we will taste the sweets of life. By thy 
auspicious blessings, let thy children become valorous. Let. thy beloved 
children, playing under the shadow of thy tree, cause the notes of victory -to 


resound,’ 


83. The instinct of self-preservation requires the Parsis to demand 

| with other communities equal political rights from 
‘Parsis and communal the Government. To ask the Parsis to keep them- 
representation. selves aloof from politics would mean the political © 
Pérsi (38), 29th Aug. non-existence of the community. Are the Parsis to | 
keep themselves aloof from the agitation of late 
os éaerita on by other communities for getting separate representation? We do- 
Be, not support the idea of communal representation. But we have noticed with 
| regret the demands of Muhammadans, Hindus, Jains and other communities 
for separate representation. Under the circumstances, are the;Parsis to be 

indifferent to all that is being done by the other communities? It may be. 

that by sheer force of. merit the Parsis might succeed in getting their repre- 

sentatives elected to Councils. But that would have been possible if merit 

was the sole test of election. As the Parsis are numerically weak, it is 

possible that they may not succeed in ‘making themselves heard at the 

. Councils. There is every ground to entertain such fears; and it is obvious 
that they should. put forward their claims for separate representation. The 
numerical strength of the Parsis may not be much, but none dare say that 
their claims to separate representation are without any foundation. The 
Parsis are as it were the connecting link between the other communities and 
Government. They have played an honourable réle as pioneers of industry 
and education. How the community has had to suffer for want of an elected 
representative of. its own will be seen from the following incident. In the 
regime of Lord Harris the late Honourable Messrs. Wadia and Ranchhodlal 
Chhotalal had, on account of their being nominated by Government to 
withdraw their feeble protest against the attack of Sir Charles Prichard. 
on the Parsis atthe time of the Mowda Bill. That Government nominees . 
cannot act up to their convictions i is clear from this case, : 
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84, In the course of a letter to the Muslim Herald, a Mr. Mahomed 
Hosain writes :—‘‘ The demand for a separate electo- 

Adverse criticism on rate is not only absurd, but at the present moment 
the scheme of separate mischievous, and will most certainly launch Islam 
— represent- into a sea of disunion., I4 not only means a separa- 
= Muslim Herald (12), tion from Hindus and Christians but also a sectarian 
98th Aug. and lst Sept. separation within Islam itself, an evil much to be 
deplored and guarded against. Ts the Moslem League 

prepared to give the Shias, Ismdailis, Wahabis and other sectaries separate 

- electorates ? « Will these sections of Islam be content with the predominant 
Sunni electors having their own way in the matter of sending representatives to 
the Local and Imperial Legislative Councils? I think not. In the face of 
these facts and the late Moharram riots in Lucknow, Bombay and other parts. 
of India, would it not be better and more advisable to have'a mixed electorate. 


with reasonable safe-guards for Muhammadan interests? These — should. 
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bo well considered and the fature results ’ of: sep rate: ‘electorate. ‘taken: ‘into: 


account before the cry is pushed to the extreme. Most right-thinking and high-! 
minded Muhammadans have come to look upon this‘demand as ' unreasonable,’ 
What: is ‘required at present is a suggestion to:improve upon the Government’ 
scheme with due: reference to the political advancement of Islam, and: a: 
cohesion of the various conflicting elements that help to: make up what: may be: 
termed Muhammadan India. This can:be better done with a mixed electorate: 
than the suggestion at present put forward by. the Moslem League of having 
a separate Muhammadan electorate. A. mixed electorate will not only con- 
ciliate our Hindu fellow-countrymen but be a pfedge to the less numerous: 
Moslem sects that their interests will be in the hands: of unbiased represent- 
atives, a much-to-be desired object in the present hopeless disunicn within 
the fold of Islam. The fact of a very small number. of sectarian leaders 
throwing in their lot with the Sunni majority does not prove that the rank 
and file of the various sects are in accord with the few leaders of advanced 
thought amongst them. On the other hand, it is a well known fact that 
the action of such men is rather severely criticised by the rank and 
file of the sects to which they may belong.” [Commenting on the 
above the paper in one of its subsequent issues writes:—‘‘ We agree . with 
the writer that the only safeguard of our political existence would’ be a 
mixed electorate. A separate Muhammadan electorate would not only isolate 
Islam from the rest of India but raise an inter-sectional strife which would 
eventually destroy even the present semblance of unity existing amongst 
us and place all power in the hands of the majority to the detriment of the 
numerically smaller denominations, who in their turn would demand separate 
electorates. Are our readers aware that the next most numerous sect after 
the orthodox ‘ Sunnis’, that is the Shias, immediately on the Government 
proposals being made known took steps to organise a.‘ Shiah Conference’ 
with a view not only to advance their cause but to safeguard their political 
rights ? In view of these facts we would like to know whether the party now 
in favour of separation are prepared to cut adrift from: the rest of India on 
a question of such vital importance? Have they obtained any assurance of 
the co-operation of all Muhammadans in this crusade of separation which 
they insist in preaching so assiduously? If so, will they give us such 
information as will be a convincing proof of their authority ae 


39. The cruelty practised by Government officials in exacting revenue 
dues from land-owners has become proverbial and 
Comments on the alleg- ‘so far none of the resolutions passed by Government 
ed fatal assault ona Za- jin the matter have been able to check the high- 
eh rad "fo the —— handedness.. We hope Government will now adopt 
cfrevenue.  .:- Some. more stringent measures to put a stop to the 
Rdshtramat (48), 31st Oppression that is being thus practised in their name. 
Aug. It is reported from Allahabad that the chaprasi of a 
naib-tahsiidar in that province beat a Zamindar to 
death for the non-payment of his assessment! ‘To what depths of brutal 
degradation have our people sunk to be ready to slay their own countrymen for 
the benefit of Government!. The cowardice displayed by the Zamindar in 
not retaliating and by his neighbours in not coming to his help indicate the 
degeneracy which has overtaken the Indians as a: result of the continuous 
subservience and slavery to the English. 


*36. “The local Mill industry seems to be in a very bad way indaad 

| 25 per cent. of the looms have been for some time 
Comments on the de- jqje, There has beema fall in the production of dhoties 
pres re be Sg by about 75 per cent........... The latest development 
Parsi (38), 5th Sept. took place on Wednesday when about 8,000 
Eng. cols. operatives employed at the eight mills under 
the management of Messrs. ’ Greaves, Cotton & Co. 

struck work owing to the decision of the firm’ to work ‘the mills for 


only three days in a week during the scegeage month and to close | them 


‘ 


® 
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GEL AU) 2 What these 91000 alld 
emselves; and :their ee iliel fie nex Qhestion . difficult. to 
nnot poss ible 6is@ heared? This. oarmy.,ofo the ‘thempleyad:. 
| bors, ‘:Hortunately «mosti of these: people! ate of quict,. 
sabe to pa sig hes othr would: have: baie serious ‘indeed... 
beesuse there: -wad “s; temporary ‘boom, in: the industry, the ¢otton 
mufacturérs: df. .T hiré took ,alarm and: brought! pressure to bear upon: 
Seer tary of State: ! sited the Government of) India: : They -had able 
8 bn this): ebay ‘who shed profuse tears over the monstrous 
win podfitte Slaves sof Bombay’, and thé result was the Factory Act. 
2 B faw weeksiago, By a‘istrange irony. of fate, instead of the: mills. 
ng Overtime, many of them, as.we have seen, are altogether closed,,many 
there cwill have to: do the: same béfore Bombay is much older, and the’ vast: 
majority willsyhave to-:work their plant for the: briefest possible period i in: each. 
‘week. .And hére are thousands-and thousands of the mill-hands out of work: 

and facing starvation. Will those, who two years:ago:shed crocodile tears: 
over'the sufferings of: these‘ slaves,’: come to their“help? Will: the Cotton, 
confederates of: Lancashire senda million sterling for the maintenance of 
these slaves until better times come for our mills 2?) And: what do the Govern- 
ment of India, who passed the Factory Act with such alacrity, in face of the: 
Report of the: special Commission and the protests of the whole country,. 
ropose to do:at this crisis?’ Not only was the Factory Act not required, 
ee ati least -for many years to come, but Government ought to have first done 
“soem away with: the: unjust Excise duties which are pressing so heavily on our 
we infant cotton industry. Hiven then but bare justice would have been. done. 
Even :the re-imposition of import duties on cotton manufactures would be 
z justified when even a single bad season can put everything out of tune, close 
the mills and send thousands of operatives with their families a-begging.”’ 


‘87. ne The Darbar’ held last: Wednesday at the instance of the Collector 
Commenteion the dérbar COUld not have failed to show that in the absence of a 
held: by ‘the Collector bf definitely chalked out programme of subjects the dis- 


Surat. : cussion would prcve tedious, desultory and profitless, 
mo Gujarat Mitra. (31), andthe object of a meeting like this wouldin a great. 
ae 29th "Aug. Eng. cols. measure be frustrated instead of being promoted 


thereby. A; provisional small committee, including a few Councillors of the 
Municipality and intelligent members from the public, aided by the Collector, 
ma should draw up and fix-the programme of subjects on which public opinion is 
ce required to be definitely. ascertained........... The proceedings on Wednesday 
a ~  Qecupied a great deal of time, and the majority of those who took part in it 
~~ harped. on: one subject chiefly, viz., the abolition by the Municipality of the 
octroi duty on imports of cloth and grain in: this city.......... The discussion 
or this subject lacked naturally the strength of facts and figures, coming as it 
did from, a. section of the: people not: enlightened enough to argue logically ; 
while the intelligence, all that is at the back of this agitation, we found con- 
Pe spicuously to have abstained from lending its support in the meeting. The 
a Municipal Councillors, as a body, went to the meeting as passive spectators, 
ver ie and did not take any part i in the discussion.” 


38. Much of the time atthe Durbér at Surat seems to have been 
‘heshai taken up by the long discussed’ question of the 
imposition of octroi duties on cloth and grain by 
* the Surat Municipality. While praising the per- 
a, tkhbdrce severance of those. affected by these duties, in 
DOUdA, a), Blas Ang. trying to get them removed, we ‘cannot help 
ecw * ¥ observing that they. should learn to attach a 
“ greake , importance, to. the needs and welfare of the public as a 
@ their own class. As the Collector, very properly 
lage ‘sums of. money” are needed +0 improve the present 
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unsatisfactory sanitary ooindition of: the. city, and a seems no Other way 
40 realise them. but-by increased. taxation.. Now if ‘these octroi duties were 
temoved, a heavy house tax would have to be imposed: with the very 
‘probable and deplorable result that trade on: the whole, and especially that-in 
-eloth and grain, would seriously suffer. It is true that those 
earrying on the business outside the Municipal limits, being free. from 
these duties, undersell, and thus cause loss te, those carrying it on in 
the city. Hence in order to remove the source of the troublé we would 
advise the authorities to adopt the system followed in England and impose 
octroi duties for the whole district, distributing the funds thus collected 
‘proportionately between the several Municipalities of the district, and 
employing the surplus in bettering the condition of those parts of the district 
which are beyond Municipal limits. [The Deshi Mitra after commenting in a 
‘similar strain on the conduct of the cloth and grain merchants, severely 
criticises the manner in‘ which the invitations for the Durbar were issued, and. 
expresses a hope that great care will be taken in future to invite only the 
deserving and representative persons. It adds that the invitations should 
be issued by the Collector and not by the Municipal Councillors. The 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also expresses a similar opinion.] 


39. “ The retiring Commander-in-Chief has formulated a scheme for 
admitting well educated Indian officers to the 

Comments on the Department of Cantonment Magistrates, which had 
proposal to appoint hitherto remained closed to them. The scheme has 


Native Military officers | a é‘ 
‘as Deputy Cantonment been accepted by the Government of India, who 


Magistrates. have announced that three Indian officers are at 
Sind Journal (20), 26th Once to be drafted to the Cantonment Magistrates’ 
Aug. Department as Deputy Cantonment Magistrates for 


, training. They are not at once to be vested with 
judicial powers, which are-to be conferred on them on the expiry of the 
probation period. On the principle that we must be thankful for smail 
mercies, we appreciate the impulse which has prompted Lord Kitchener 
to confer, in face of bureaucratic difficulties, one more favour on the 
poor natives in the Army. But how ridiculously poor is the boon conferred 
even as a first instalment! Only three appointments in the whole wide 
country and no judicial powers yet! And why the Cantonment Magistrates’ 
Department alone? Is it not high time, is it not fair, that the portals of the 
commissioned ranks generally were opened to the children of the soil, who 
have deserved recognition by excellent work in the non- commissioned 
ranks and who, we may inform the Military authorities, feel much embittered 
by the cruel ‘ want of confidence’ which they regard as the only reason for 
their non-advancement ?” 


40. “We welcome with pleasure the announcement that the Govern- 
ment of India wish to admit as an _ experi- 
Praja Bandhu (39), mental measure a few Native Military officers into 
29th Aug., Eng. cols. the Cantonment Magistrates’ department. We 
advisedly say this inasmuch as it is a well-known 
and an indisputable fact that the openings for native commissioned 
officers are of a limited nature............. It need scarcely be said:that 
Native Military officers have rendered splendid and faithful service to the 
Sarkdr in times of great anxiety, which alone entitle them to better remunera- 
tion and prospects at the hands of our rulers.......... Any fresh opening for 
their talents that would improve their worldly prospects deserves to be wel- 
somed. Many of them have shown their,capacity in administrative work 
requiring tact, and we have no doubt that if the proposed experimental mea- 
sure is given a sympathetic trial as it ought to be, it is bound to be an un- 
qualified success. ‘The native officer ought to feel thankful to His Excellency 
Lord Kitchener, the present Commander-in-Chief of the Indian army, for this 
recent welcome innovation, which we trust is but a forerunner of many more 
substantial concessions to come at no very distant date to which they are 
entitled and which have in a sense been over-due,.” 
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6 ‘ : gene : tit iromental in binging about ‘social 
d producing an ‘inchoate nationality should 
he Hindus ‘have-been from times 


| ‘saints have: ‘spent every drop of blood i in their hearts 
,... in utilising these fairs in making the Hindus unite 
against the Muhammadan regime. The religious 
fairs are a potent weapon in the hands of awakened 
ween. - India. The Ganpati festival has taught the Indians 
eh rr eR An the methods of making the fairs subserve the 
Poe. ie iional movément. Common grievances are discussed after the religious 
A  “pites of the festival. The knowledge of current questions can be easily 
‘\@iffaned by such methods. Arabindo Ghose has realised that the national 
’ movement ‘acquired an easy footing in Maharashtra because it was begun as ah 
adjunct to religious festivals. The Bengalee leaders have already made 
‘@frangements to hold lectures and organise meetings in connection with 
religious festivals. No resolutions need be passed therein. No policy be laid 
. down generally. There can be no objection to begin a propaganda educating 
the people generally on current problems, without losing sight of the original 
religious nature of the festival. The bureaucrats will not view the movement 
with suspicion, as it is mainly of an educative type. It has no direct 
connection with current politics. The Punjab also seems ready enough to 
follow Maharashtra, as evidenced by the nature of the subjects taken up by 
the Punjab Hindu Sabha for discussion. [The Kannad Kesari publishes 
a literal translation of the above in Kanarese. The Khabarddr 
oe 4 exhorts the people of Belgaum to celebrate the Ganpati festival and 
ee observes :—Last year there was no prohibition against carrying about 
in photographs and portraits of national heroes in the Ganpati procession. 
But the police insulted the people forming the procession by threats of prose- 
cution against many prominent persons present for shouting out the names 
of national patriots. They actually laid their hands on some gentlemen of 
the town and hauled them up before the Court. This behaviour of the 
police might be liked by the authorities, but it brings into disrepute the 
good name of the British Government. It is, therefore, requested that the 
authorities will take early precautions that ugly incidents like the above may 

not be repeated this year.| 


42. “The sedition case against Mr. G. B. Modak for selling the 
ae oe double number of Swardj was decided on Tuesday 
eee Comments on the result last, and Mr. Modak was sentenced to one month’s 
: ‘of the Swardy publication gimple imprisonment........... It will be remembered 
or Bombay. that Mr. Modak was merely a business agent 

. ahradtta (11), Sth . sh ; tee Wie Bes 6 of 

Sept.; Kdl (126), 3rd 12 Dombay o e Hind Nationalist Agency 0 

Sept.; *Arwnodaya (107), ‘London while the real publisher of the article in 

. mate. = question was ‘jt. Pal whois in London. Besides, 
i | the issue containing the article passed into the 
of hands of the accused only after being allowed by the Customs authorities to 
be circulated after a detention of more than a fortnight........... It was not 
proved by any direct evidence that the accused had knowledge of the 
contents of the -article; but the Magistrate thought otherwise. Even he too 
could not lay his finger straight on any part of the evidence to show direct 
and definite knowledge on the part of the accused; so he had to refer to 
indirect incidents as the objects of the Hind Nationalist Agency, the 
‘accused's sympathy with them, his knowledge of the policy. of Swardj, his 
interest in the circulation of the Swardj which was only a piece of the 

- business of the Vartaman Agency of which the accused was the manager, and 
his intimate relations with Sjt. Bepin Chandra Pal. And by these 
means the Magistrate led himself to think that the accused had 
‘knowledge of the contents of the article. He went further and held 
that the accused was aware of the natural effect of the publication of 
the article and sold it with that knowledge and intention. We are inclined 
to think that the Magistrate has not*been able to appreciate fully and in a 
i thoroughly judicial manner the evidence which was aia sana him, and 
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he seems $0 have been at some difficulty: to. find conclusively on the point of 
the knowledge of the accused. One fortunate aspect of the situation is that 
the Magistrate thinks that the knowledge, on the part of the accused, of the 
article in question is necessary to prove the offence. And it is this opinion 
which he has clearly expressed in: his judgment by trying to prove knowledge 
on the part of the accused. This is atleast one safeguard against the whole- 
sale conviction of business agents on charges of sedition, This being a novel 
case of the kind, the Government: ought to have given a warning before 
proceeding at once to prosecute. Butit seems it did not think these for- 
malities necessary in making a new departure in the campaign of sedition- 
hunting........... From the notification by Government that the importation 
of. the Swardj or the ‘Indian Nationalist,’ by land or sea is prohibited, 
issued so speedily after the conviction of Mr. Modak, it seems quite clear 
that the case of sedition against Mr. Modak was intended simply as a 
handle to achieve this end.” [The Kdl writes:—From the. facts in the 
sedition case against Mr. Modak it appears that the object of the prosecuting 
officials was to stop somehow the circulation of the London Swardj in India. 
Mr. Modak was evidently under the impression that as the issue for publishing 
which he has been sentenced had been passed by the Customs authorities it 
contained no ohjectionable matter, and this fact was fully borne- out by the 
evidence adduced by the prosecution. In spite of this, Mr. Aston sentenced 
Mr. Modak toone month’s simple imprisonment. The only effect of this 
decision will be to check the circulation of journals and magazines looked 
upon as undesirable by the bureaucrats. ‘The latter may pride themselves 
upon this, but the people will not fail to treat with contempt such objection- 
able methods. The Arunodaya makes. similar comments and remarks :— 
People should now be prepared to face patiently whatever measures Govern- 
ment might hereafter adopt to suppress nationalist movement. ] 


43. “The establishment of the Deccan Agricultural Association at 

- Poona which was started the other day under very 

Comments on the in- happy auspices was, indeed, quite opportune.......... 
auguration of the Deccan The aims and objects of the movement are 


Agricultural Association gxcellent, and it has a bright future before it. 
at Poona. 


mse But much will depend upon the sympathy and 
* 
Sent. Baa. i Potar co-operation of the Agricultural Department, and 


Journal (20), 2nd Sept. the zeal and perseverance of the members and 
the people generally whose duty if is to make 
the institution as useful as possible........... The inaugural speech made by 


the Honourable Sir J. Muir-Mackenzie in starting the Deccan Agricultural 
Association was clear, concise, instructive and encouraging. He showed the 
necessity and importance of having such a central association in Poona and 
the widespread and beneficial results that will follow therefrom.......... 
The Deccan Agricultural Association has in it all the elements which 
are expected to make for success. His Excellency the Governor has 
kindly consented to become the president, and it enjoys the distinguished 
- patronage of the princes, chiefs, sardars and wealthy men in the Deccan. 
The talents, experience and resources.of the State are at its disposal, and the 
people may well be expected to co-operate to make the movement a com- 
plete success. ‘The example of the Deccan is one which ought to be copied 
in other districts........... May we not hope that Gujarat, the garden of India, 
will awake to a sense of duty in this matter?” [The Sind Journal expresses 
‘a hope that a similar association may be established for Sind.] 


44, “Tt may often be noticed that at a time when Government 
intend to carry through any important reform, the 

, Urdu newspapers are teeming with articles on the 
State Secrets in the Urdu subject ak: og in a style chink clearly shows the 
P "Maslin Herald (12) ideas and intention of Government. From this we 
Qnd Sept. ’ infer that the contributors are men who can and do 
| aes ' - Obtain their information first-hand and utilise it to 
- suit their own ends. Often an agitation to defeat an important reform is so 
cleverly mancuvered by these men as to defeat the intentions of Government. 
This.is a:reprehensible practice, and the existing rules forbidding Government 
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perenne 16: 10m rie eee fl pet Ok aH: Intormatier bot the scheme: of reform: it 
cated. Tnuthia: wey mach of the opposition and agitation which help to 
8 jof. useful . reform’ would: , be: provaniad and. unofficial 

ue and: just opinion’ as, to the. usefulness: or 

ed; tp igi State.:.....:.. This leaking:out of 
am only be’ prever a: strict enforcement of the rules 
mu m | ications to the. Press, pe if this fails; by the: alternative of 
ig only Kuropeans.in. such offices where Government measures are 
* Grafted: BON St This last appears tio us to be the best course: which 
(eon pl pots oS inate to prevent: information becoming public before its 
time: 


ee ‘Tie Shalt publishes a translation of Mr. Arabindo Ghose’ s “Open 
Publication ofa: trees, Letter‘to my countrymen ” contributed to:the Karma- 
y me We Mr. hens yogin of Calcutta. The first part appears in its issue 
Shakti @3),, 28th Aug. of the 28th August 1909, while the second appears 
‘and 4th Sept. 
itr that of the 4th September. 


46, The. Bombay Samdchdr appreciates the endeavours made by the 
various sections of the Jain community to arrive at 

Protest: about’ the definite and unanimous conclusion in the matter 
pore followed:in setting Of their holidays and observes :—Now that Govern- 
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public holidays. ment have declared certain Jain holidays as sectional 
_. Bombay Samdchdr (69), for the members of the community, it would, we hope, 
_8lst Aug. not be difficult for them to admit the claims of this vast. 


and important community to have certain important 

a holidays of theirs declared as public holidays under the Indian Negotiable 

t Instruments Act.. Like the various other communities of the Indian people 

a ‘the Jains have a right to be heard in the matter, and we trust Government 

will not’ fail to grant their prayers. While on this. subject we would appeal 

‘to the Hindu and the Parsi communities to endeavour to set at rest the yearly 

inconveniences that are caused to the members of either community by Gov- 

érnment’s declaring as public holidays the days either preceding or following 

tlie very days set apart for religious observances: according to their respective 

calendars. This system of selecting holidays causes in our mind a surmise 

that the officer responsible for the selection thinks more: of a week-end trip 

- .. “than the religious susceptibilities of the communities for whom holidays have 

Been set apart. We do not know the system of selecting these holidays, but 

at any rate itis now high time that a radical change be effected so as to 

avoid many a heart-burning that is caused by selecting wrong days for 
holidays: 


*47, “The only lesson of a public character that can be drawn from the 
a hai career of the late Mr. Dwarkadas Dharamsey, which 
Comments on the suicide game to such a terribly tragic end last week, is the 
: * edema dry eke cae urgent need that there is for introducing drastic 
Thilinn Y dca Reformer reforms in the management of cotton mills in Bom- 
(6}, 5th Sept: bay. For several years, according to Mr. Dwarkadas’ 
Br own admission in the letter which he left behind him, 
ee ) he has been doing wrong things and things which he trembled to write about, 
Bee without the fact: being found out by the shareholders and the public. Not only 
that, but during this very time he rose high in the favour of Government, was 
appointed Sheriff of the city, and, but for his affairs coming to a crisis at this 
time, might have climbed to higher honours and been pointed out to young 
men as an exemplar of all the virtues of civic life. All because the law relat- 
ing to the auditing and the publication of the accounts of Joint Stock Com- 
panies is more honoured in theybreach than in the observance.’ 


48. “The story of the tragic end of Me, Dwireidie Dharamsey’ 8. 

career is now known to all.......... the appalling 
eet (80), Sth Se Pt, story of his dealings resulis in a thorough over- 
dagmir - hauling of the management of our mills and brings. 
about a sigorously. honest system of auditing, it would be no small gain to 
fie: danse: of honest: trade and industry. We wish the Government could 
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‘be induced. toi undertake a comprehensive public: inquiry in the interests: ‘of 
the economic: progress.and development of this great city; if a judicial investi- 
gation is:likely'to prove inadequate. ‘He was not the only man of his: type. 
There are other speculators, equally daring and equally dangerous, and the 
innocent and helpless public have a right to be protected against the ruinous 
and colossal manipulations of such audacious speculators and such heartless 
enemies of the economic progress of the country.” 
49. “A line of congratulation: is due to Mr. Daddbhai Naoroji on his 
Congratulations to Mr, 85th birth-day with the hope that his plea for 
wateaae on his moderation in speech and act, and for the stability 
Indian Spectator (7), of the British Government in India, politically and 
4th Sept. | ; | ; 
financially, may be listened to.” 
50. “According to the terms of the Pratt circular, zamindars holding 
‘five hundred acres of land are barred from getting 
Alleged evil effects of additional Government land. Besides producing 
‘the enforcement ae the considerable discontent and uneasiness in the minds 
a ae in Sinc. —_ of the most law-abiding zamindars, the circular 
-Haq (54), 28th Aug., - ; 
‘Eng. cols. appears to have introduced among them a tendency 
towards thinking of Politics.............. We learn 
that Mr. Pratt has also left orders that a zamindar cultivating land 
without permission is to be fined 10 times the amount of the assessment. We 
doubt not that a person who cultivates land without permission does deserve 
punishment, but we think the punishment ought to be within reasonable 
bounds. Moreover, the Tapedar and Supervising Tapedar are paid by Govern- 
‘ment for keeping an eye over their respective beats.......... Why should not 
‘Government demand of them to prevent unpermitted cultivation quite in time ? 
veeeeeeee People almost always apply for permissidn for one year’s cultivation. 
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Tapedars forward the applications with their recommendations, and the higher 
authorities dispose of them after a considerable delay. In the meantime, 
simple village people, who consider the T'apedar a very high official with full 
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powers, relying on the recommendation made by him, commence the work of 
cultivation and then if the sanction comes it is all right; or else form No. 8 
is filed. In these circumstances is the poor illiterate zamindar any way 
to blame? Is it justice, we ask, that the Tapedar should be let off scot-free 
while the poor zamindar who labours hard for six months and thereby is able 
+40 produce a small crop is punished to the extent of 10 times his realisation ?” 


Education. 


51. Government have pronounced themselves as quite against boycott, 
? but they do ‘not seem to practise what they preach. 
- Alleged effect of the or- They have issued resolutions prohibiting the admis- 
- ders of Government refus- gion of students attending National Schools, into 
ing admission to —— Government or aided schools. Is this not boycott ? 
- meut schools of students p14 why should not students from National Schools 
from National Schools. b 
Bhdla (110), 1st Sept. e admitted into Government schools? If the 
= students are intellectually fit, we do not see why 
their attendance at National Schools some time or other should act as a bar 
to their future prospects in life. Government are boycotting National 
Schools, and people are boycotting British goods. Why then should Govern- 
ment vent their wrath on the boycotters? As long as the National Schools 
~ have not boycotted Government schools, the latter should not have anathe- 
matised the former. But Government are acting without rhyme or reason 
and the only justification for their conduct is that they are the rulers of the 
country and that the people have no administrative voice. As soon as the 
~ Government resolutions on National Schools were out, students of those 
schools began to desert them. - 100. out of the 180 students of the Maharashtra 
‘Vidyalaya of Poona have already left the school and 40 more are thinking of 
following suit. To re-assure these poor creatures we may inform them that 
~ Government have announced that they would admit them into their schools ‘ 
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“public against the 

rife ” Kalol ‘Station: of the::Ri-M. Railway. 
i, rem unattended to by the authorities concerned. 
aa Sut a couple df’ dozen* representations have been 
made to:the :dfficers concerned, but it is to be regret- 
and -ted that the offenders have not yet been brought'to 
‘book though the complaints ‘made are of very old 
sfpoogreny ‘From. what:we have heard and seen We 
-... ......:88y that the merchant class.have decided not to use 
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ig: i 1 es ene godowns at the station. This means a loss to 
“the. Railway Com any, ‘and it is strange that it should show such indifference 
bey he matter. . par merchants themselves will suffer much in consequence. 
The station Master is, we hear, at the bottom of the whole mischief. We 
hope that in the interests of the. development of the trade of the country the 
Galway ‘Company will see its way to set matters right and do justice to those 
-who have complained on so many occasions. — zp 
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63. “Dr. Turner makes a number of' suggestions for reducing the infant 
3 paca Ae Da noe Mae ‘mortality in Bombay, the most important of them 
Alleged <caunes of--the.. being the foundation ‘of a lying-in: hospital for the 
aoe — mortality 32 poor of Bombay. From this: one Peto imagine 
eee" that the high death-rate prevails only amongst .the 
Indu Prakash aN Bat ‘infants of the poorer classes and that the ectabliah- 
‘ ~'"-ment of a lying-in hospital :‘would prevent it.. But 
tt ig not so. “The death-rate among infants of the richer classes and the 
‘middle classes also is alarming. Among the poor, the cause is poverty—— 
‘poverty of money, poverty of education and poverty of hygienic knowledge. 
\On the other hand, the chief cause of infant mortality among the upper .and 
“tee middle classes is unwholesome feeding. Itisa pity to observe: that the 
adulteration ‘of food and drink by our shopkeepers, ‘milkmen and halwais in 
- order-to squeeze out more profit from the customers. remains practically un- 
remedied.......... The Bombay Corporation is still groping in the dark as to 
how to supply Bombay with pure‘milk. The truth is that in six cases out 
of ten the. milkman does not pour water into milk, but milk into water, so 
that the ‘condition of our milky white water is far inferior to London.! gutter’ 
. oe swater. | Captain Liston found ‘more bacilli and these too more injurious in the 
* former ‘than in the latter. EEven on such milk'are nursed and reared’. the 
‘ infants of upper and middle classes of Bombay.......... Under these condi- 
- tions what else can-ensue but heavy. infant mortality ?. If this abnornial 
‘mortality is to ‘be reduced, illiteracy, ignorance ‘and the poverty of the poor-of 
‘Bombay ‘must first bar remedied before any appreviable results can be expected 
from iviag-in hos % aS pure, unadulterated and wholesome milk supplied 
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‘54,  Sodhana, Vadana and some other villages within the borders 
. of Jundgadh appear to be thickly infested with 

| Alleged Jawless depre- Sindhis, who are zamindars and are so strong that 
dations: of certain Sindhi the State have to keep them in check by con- 
: of the Junagadh | ciliatory’ methods and by appointing one of them as 
Kat pie Mahi Superintendent. These Sindhis are so very turbulent 
Kdntha Gazette (80), 29th that the State which harasses and oppresses every 
adhe ese tig _ Other class Gare not touch them in any way. They 
oo. 2... do not harass. the State subjects, ‘but they trouble 
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the people of the surrounding villages iri to other States so very much 
that some of them—like Bhégavadar in the Gondal State—are under a reign 
of terror. Similar raids are committed on adjacent villages of the Porbandar 
and Jamnagar States. They descend upon the adjoining country in separate 
bands and fearlessly carry off the grazing cattle, and that tod in the presence 
of their owners who have to look on ey. The police are not only 
unable to track them, but in some cases are handled so roughly by them that 
they tremble to go to their villages and investigate. They return the cattle 
only in case the owner implores them #™d pays them a ransom which 
amounts to something like } their full value. These and many such atrocities 
are committed by these Sindhis on villagers of the Jamnagar, Porbandar and 
Gondal States, but as they take care not to harass subjects of Junagadh, the 
State police ‘does not try to bring them to book. The Agent should, 
therefore, give a peremptory warning to the State to keep a check over them 
and so protect the subjects of other States. 


99. The Cutch-Kesari publishes a representation forwarded to the 
: Dewan of Cutch by the Bombay residents of Depa 
Complaint of bribery, (tdluka Mudra)’ making serious allegations against 
&c., against certainofiicials the Revenue Patel, Ravji Kesu, about his ill-treating 
of the Cutch State. the ville bneitng. beth f Baus he . 
Cutch-Kesari (72), ond sors, @xtor ing rl 6s rrom em, arassing 
Sept. female residents of the village and misconducting 
himself in similar ways. It is further complained 
that the Patel in collusion with the village Police officer threatened, the other 
day, to hand-cuff some villagers and severely ill-treated them and that when 
the matter was placed before the superior officers it was apparently hushed 
up and nothing further was done in the matter. [In supporting the above 
representation the paper deplores that the loud and repeated complaints 
of the inhabitants of the Cutch State should have fallen flaton the ears of 
the authorities responsible for good government in the State. The paper 
remarks that the present condition of affairs in Cutch reminds one of the 
chaos of the Moghul period and regrets that under the suzerainty of the 


British no remedial measures should yet have been taken to allay popular . 


feeling and to puta stop to the system of bribery and extortion that has 
been carried on with impunity by the State officials for a long time past.} 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI,_ 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 9th September 1909. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 11th September 1909. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Porbandar: Alleged illegal grant of pension to a State servant by the 
Administrators of — (Kathiawar) . eae 41 
- The Native States are surpassing the British Government in their crusade “ 
against sedition . ‘ : ee 
Vala: Alleged oppression in the — State (Kathidwar) pens i a 


43 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— : 


Celebrations in honour of the 85th birthday of Mr. Dadabhai Navroji 5 
Publication of the lives in Marathi of the Bengali deportees 4 : 46 
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(As tt stood on the Ist July 1909.) 0k 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published. | Editi 7 Name, caste and age of Editor, N he ag 
: ENGLISH. : | ? ; 
ot : Anglo-Indian Empire ...| Bombay .. «| Weekly ....  ...| Charles Palmer, | : few 
2 ee East Indian ...| Do. eee sf Do. ove »| J. J. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44. ... | 800 
8 Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona ... ...|Daily |... . «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 52 ... «.( 600. 
| can Herald. 
4 Bastand West ... ...|Bombay ...  ...| Monthly .. .. Bebrimii Merwinji Malabéri, J. P.; Paérsi;; 1,000 
cee 5. 
t, -Elphinstonian soo = aee}, = De soe eee} Quarterly ... = «.. eeeeee ose 
: 
6 Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. ee oe] Weekly =a. | KAmAkshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
| drési Brdhman) ; 41. : 
7 ‘Indian Spectator, Voice of| Do, ion seel 0. ve ...| Behramji Merwénji Malabdri, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
| India and Champion. 55. ) 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...) Do. ee »..| Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman ; 50. ... 1,000 
. 9 | Kardchi Chronicle | Karachi... ..| Weekly... -».| Chainréi Bakasr4i ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 500 
10 | Kaéthidwar Times ... | Rajkot ... w+e| Daily swe »-.| Jamnadas Mahashankar Buch; Hindu 200 
(Lohaéna) ; 28. 
11 | Mahratta re .»»| Poona ive | Weekly... ..-| Krishnéji Prabhdkar Khédilkar, B.A.;|/ 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpdéwan Bréhman) ; 36. 
12 | Muslim Herald _... »-| Bombay... e«-| Daily ose .».| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| Muhammadan ; 365. 
13 Oriental Review ... oso] «690. waa o.| Weekly ...| Rustomji Shépurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 es 700 
14 Phot es ‘ee | Kardchi ... .».| Bi-weekly ... ...| daffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 850 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona... ..| Daily ase »».| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ose “ns 400 
| and Military Gazette. | | | 
16 i Purity Servant... | Bombay... ...| Monthly ... .»| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Bréh- 250 
man ; 32. 
| . | 
17 | Railway Times ... ee Sa - | Weekly... .--| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 
18 | St. Xavier’s College} Do. cnn poe SR ac: ae pater sins 
Magazine. 
19 Sind Gazette ...  ...|Kardchi .. — ...| Daily + ove] Mrs, J. EH. Tate; Huropean;44 ..  ... 500 
20 | Sind Journal ne ...| Hyderabad oe] Weekly  ... .-| Kuadanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
| _(Amil) . 62. 
Q1 Sind Times ...  ...| Karachi... _ ...| Bi-weekly ...| Khdnchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil); 41...) 200 
22 : Students’ Brotherhood} Bombay ... »--| Quarterly Pe sntacih el 
| Quarterly. | 
23 Swardj«.. se eo London ... -..| Fortnightly ---| Bepin Chandra Pal, sien 
AnGLo-GUJARA’TI. | 
24 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar ..6| Bombay... we| Daily ove .».| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 . 1,500 
25 | Apakshapat ooo = owe Surat 1 os| Weekly ... —...| Bai Manek, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha- 500 
) didli ; Parsi ; 30. : 
96 | A'rya Prakish ..... «| Bombay ...  «..|_ ‘Do. w+ eee] Maganlal Rajaram Vyas; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 
min) : 41, 
97 | Broach Mitra... Pe BO eee ek: A ie .»+| Trikamldél Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- $75 
! ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
98 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ©...) Do. ... _«..| Narotamdds Prinjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu| 1,000 
| (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
29 | Deshi Mitra <a ee eet a ee ae, + ose] Maganlél KikAbhai ; Hindu (Shréwak Ba-| 1,400 
nia) ; 37. : 
6830 | Gujarati... oes .»-| Bombay ene}. De sed bee le Surageam Desai ; Hindu (Surti| 8,500 
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Shri Sayaji Vijay ... 
Dnydn Prakash “... 


4 . 


Dnyén Prakash. ... 
Indu Prakésh ... 


Subodh Patrika .... 
Sardesdi Vijaya... 


Echo one 
O Anglo-Lusitdno... 


O Goano 


- Anaro-Supr. 
Al- eee eee 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
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Bombay ... sid 
eee aa ad 
Do. dee aoe 

| Bombay ive neh 
Do. she re 
Do. ee8 eee 
Sawantvadi oe 
Bombay ... oes 
Do. eee see 
Karachi (Sind) _... 
Larkéna (Sind) ... 
Karachi (Sind)... 


Naushahro F 


Sukkur (Sind) 


efoze! 
(Hyderabad, Sind). 
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pooh os ‘Dahyabhai Kosand4s Shéh ; Hindu (Bania); 
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Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ; 
Primi ‘dwasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60 ... 
Jamshedji Frémji ; Parsi wee 
Jamnadas Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar) ; . 


. 


Jechangir Sordbji Toleyérkh4n ; Parsi; $4... 


‘Jagjivan L. Trivedi ; Hindu (Mew4d Brah- 
man); 31. 


Byramji Furdonji Marzban ; Parsi ; 70 


Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vatcha-Ghandhi ; 
Parsi ; 43. 


Maneklal Ambérim Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 
Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 


Rev. J. E. Abbott... 


(1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. a. 
Indu Prak4sh Joint Stock Company, Limit- 


ed, Manager being Damodar Sdévl4ram 


Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43: 
Shrinivas Bhicaji Sir Desai. 


Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; (Goud 
Brahman) ; 35. 
PR OF F, D'Souza ; Goanese 3 40 eee eee 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamédin; 31; and 
Abdul Vahaébkhan Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 


Premchand Isardds Bijldni ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
24. 
Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 


Deosing Shdmsing ; Hindu (Amil); 28... 
Tolaram Menghraj ; Hindu (Amil); 22 .. 
Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35... 
Jamatma] Lalchand ; 87... one ae 


Késhindth Nigeshwar Rao ; (Madrasi Bréh- 
man) ; 40, 
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64 | Akhbdre-lslim ... ...| Bombay ...  ...| Daily ° ... _«..| Kési Jaméil Asi Mohammad; Mubhamma| 1,500 


boas | | dan (Memon) ; 45. } | 
65 | Amrit Mani soe oye] BRAJKOG =... = we Monthly ... .«.| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. i 
| 66 | Baroda Gazette ...  ...| Baroda... | Weekly... wa meinen ae i 
67 | BhératJivan ... «| Bombay ..  ..., Monthly ... .. Viens oe | | 
68 | Bharat Vijaya x | Baroda ... | Weekly ..  ...| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Toldkia About | le 
Brdhman) ; 28. 500 a, 
69 | Bombay Samachar »-| Bombay ... — «| Daily oe .-| Kaikhosru Maénekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;; 4,400 if 
70 | Broach Samachar | Broach... «| Weekly ... ee Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 os 400 1 
71 | Buddhi Prakésh ... ...| Ahmedabad —=S....| Monthly ... —... Sais se yy 


72 | Outch-Kesari. ......| Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... ...| DAmiji fee Shéh; Hindu (Visa Oswal} 1,500 
Bania) ; 338. 
73 | Din Mani ... ss cool POROIT —oee onl DO. vai ...| Nathalal Rangildas (Bania).. 200 


74 |Gujarat ... .. «| Nadidd (Kaira) ...) Do. “a Banta) : Bapuji ; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 iy 
Bania) ; 23. : tk 
75 | Hind Swarajya ... »-| Bombay ... wa ae es | Purshottum M. Pandit ; (Hindv). 1,000 i, 


76 | Islam Gazette ... ..|Amreli (Baroda-| Do, ©... _...| Ibrdhim Daud; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 30;| 975 oe 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). a 
77 | Jain Vijaya un ..| Bombay... ot DOs eee eee Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shriméalij 1,000 7 
Bania) ; 27. a? 
78 | Kaira Times ee ...| Nadidd (Kaira) ...| Do. sve i Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 300 i : 
79 | Kaira Vartaman ... .-| Kaira ‘vi re ee 2 »s»  .«-| Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 12G i) 
| 56. . : iA! 
80 | Kathidwar and Mahij Sddra iva “i  B. — .»-| Motilal Chhotaélal Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 1 
Kantha Gazette. Tolékia Brahman); 45. t 
81 | Kaéthiawar Samachar ...| Ahmedabad at es ve ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 ; 
3 | (Brahman) ; 46. a 
82 | Khabardar cis ...| Bombay... ik 2 ii ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 te 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni); 37. - ®) 
83 | Loka Mitra eee wen ap vin ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 1) 
Ste Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. WS 


84 | Navsari Patrika ... woe] Navsari ae | Weekly... ..-| Harivallabhdés Pradnvallabhdas Parekh ; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
85 | Navsari Prakash. ... ee: See oe oa ie = ...| Rustamji Jémaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60... 800 


86 | Political Bhomiyo... ..-| Ahmedabad eat? wn ...| Noorkh4n Amirkhaén ; Muhammadan; 50. 950 


87 | Praja Mitra one ooo] MOFECDI —... ...| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 fi 
Brahman) ; 39. | 


PAID Be eR 
= = 


88 | Praja Pokar = .-| Surat er «| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 __... ve 475 


89 | Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad ‘ol Os vie ...| Hirél4l Vardhamaén Shéh (Visa Shriméli} 1,500 : 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. ; 


90 | Samalochak er 6) Bombay... ee| 1ri-Monthly ...| Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati 500 
* Brahmin) ; 48. | 
91 | Sami S4nj... a aT ts, sas -»-| Daily sare ...| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi;} 1,600 
33. | 

92 | Satya Vakta ive aot’ Do, eos ---| Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4l Harivithaldds; Hindu (Das 550 
Shriméli Bania) ; 44. 


~ a mn ie 


93 | Shakti a oe oo} Surat ia soo} WOGKIY = ae 3 Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu} 1,200 
| (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 


94| Surat Akhbér ... ...| Baroda ... .|' Do.  ave._~—=s sae Phirozshth Hdalji Patel; Parsi; 62  ...). 800 
95 | Swadesh Mitrs ... ...|Kardchi ... ...| Do. |. _«..| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (ohana); 42 ...) 300 
96 | Vasant... sas ...| Ahmedabad «| Monthly ... ...| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 


LL.B.; Hindu. 
HiInpvIl. | | 
97 | Bhérat... SS I) Cr a ve ove Gauri shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400 ve 
30. oe ae 
98 | Shri Dnydns4gar Sam4-| Do. ...  ...| Fortnightly ...| Janakprasid Laboorim; Hindu (Kanya-; 800 | es 
char. kubja Bréhman) ; 31. } ae 
99 |Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Do. .... «| Weekly ...  ...| Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brihmis) |" 6,200 : 
} char. | mw’ &. 40, | 
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Published thrice a 
month. 


Monthly ... 1“ 
Weekly... ‘eu 
Do. 


Do. ins fa 


Wai (Satara) rr 
| Dharwar ... 


Fortnightly os 
Weekly... ne 


«| Bombay... esol eas oe ‘i 
-+-| Poon® se. «. ose] Oe ase pe 
-+-| Kolhépur ... posl aa ee re 
«| Thana seek, Os ase oe 
a Santas ove Pa ae BY eee os 
«| Bombay ... | Do. oe ee 
--| Poona vc ...| Monthly ... mm 
eae De. bes ...| Weekly... ies 
---| Sholapur ... veal’, “E00. ov és. 
on| Bombay... - «..| Do. ial ad 

Printed 

charac- 


man); 42. 
ashe Hanumant Mudvedkar ; Hindu 
_ (Vaishnay Bréhman).. | | 


Gebake Raéghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Ramprasid ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Dhondo Kadshindth Phadke; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 26. 

Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


Hari Dharmér4j Gdndhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
81. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 
Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


e 
Hari Bhikéji S4mant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. | 
Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brdhman); 44. 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 35. 


Kashinaéth Vaman Lele 
Brahman) ; 45. 

S. H. Shahane; Hindu (Karhdda Brah- 
man) ; 33. 

Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu Maratha) ; 25. 


Hindu (Chitpawan 


Waman Govind Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Krishnaji Kdshingth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 42. 

Dattatriya Balvant ‘Parasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 40. 

Kadshinaéth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 55. 

F, F. Gordan & Co. 


Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe. 


Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 26. 

Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman); 51. | 

Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
-(Deshasth Brahman) : 84. 

Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 
Brdhman) ; 41. 

Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 36. 

Anant Livakar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 45. 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Br4hman) ; 29. 


Yadav  Balkrishna .§ Updsani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42, 
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Nasik Vritt 


Nyaya Sindhu 


Paisa Patti 


Pandhari Mitr& 


Prabhat... 


Prabodh Chandrika 


Pragati... 
Prakash ... 
Pudhari_... 
Rashtramukh 
Samalochak 
Satya Shodhak 
Shivaji Vijaya 


Sholapur Samachar 


Shri Saydji Vijay 


Shri Saraswati Mandir 
Shri Shéhu 


Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak ... 


Sumant... 


Vande Mataram 
Vichari_ ... 


Vijayee Mahratta... 
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Vrittasér... 


Vyapari st... 


Warkari ... 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 
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Weekly .. 
Do. 3 a: 
P Do. eee 
Daily ee 
Weekly... 
Do. eee 
Do. es 
Monthly. ... 
Weekly ... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. es 
Do. on 
Do. se 


Thrice a month 


Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. ne 
Do. aie 
Do. pret 
Monthly ... 
Weekly “... 
Do. me 
‘Do. ASR 
Do. ius 
Do. me 
Do. ares 
Thrice a month 
Weekly ase 
Fortnightly 
Monthly ... 
Weekly nee 
Fortnightly 
Weekly ... 
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Jandrdhan Naréyan 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 82. 
reo Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (tard 


Bréhman) ; 29. 


Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; ; (Hindu 
Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 39. 


Do. do. hed 


Lakshuman Rdmchandra  Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 24. 


Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 


Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 


Govind Sakhéra4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhéda Brahman) ; 35. 
Nérdyan Narsith Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brdhman) ; 44. 


Bhau Babaji Lathe; 
Jain); age 45, 

Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. | 

Vasudev Purshottam Sdathe; Hindu (Dak- 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 

Balkrishna Réoji Pélwankar ; Hindu (Kar- 
héda Brahman) ; age 28. 

Trimbak Gurundth Kale : ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 

Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpadwan 
Brahman) ; 27 

Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
(Vir Shaivi Lingdyat) ; 26. 

Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50.. 


Hindu 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Mayager being Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 

Mahadev Keshav Kadle; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 

Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale ; 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). 


Hindu 


.| Naréyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 


wan Brahman) ; 50. 


| Vishwanata Govind Sant. 


Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Bra4hman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang. Bal- 
vant, Kolhapure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 
man ; 35. 

Hari Raghundth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


ee-ee0es 


Dattdétraya Ramchandra Kulkarni 


(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... isl 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
S4raswat Brahman). 
Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 49. 
Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman); 35. 


Appa Sharma Rishivadekar. 


Kulkami; Hindu} 


‘Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan | 
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«=| Lekhraj Tilokehand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45... 
dnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40.| 750 
ae Ohelacksn Ménghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ;} 550 


ay F 
ear 
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ee 
: S 


ees 


ove] WeGkly 2. ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh’ 1,200: 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


i a ies i eee | DO. ‘ee ...| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 500 
: Muhammadan ; 50. 


oad} DO. oe deo] WO. ibd ...| Munshi Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig;;| 1,000 
| of Canpore; 40. 


. ees ; see Do. see eee eeeeee 
; oY ere eet ss» _ eee} Hazi Mahmood Hussain. . eee 


, ies OB ee ...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 500 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
soak Os mee iad aes i .«-| Dawood Ali; Muhammadan; 86 ... ies one 
«a ) 
Do 


‘ doi w-| Daily se ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 


Sultén-ul-Akhbér 
se “a Dehadlvi Muhammadan; 55. 800: 


“Yee | Urdu'Daily =. al "DO. wwe] Do... ss. Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja;| 1,000 
: ie Pate 83. 
¢ y | k GuyaRa’tt ap Huvvt. | 
ee | 185 | Jain ae i ee Bembay ... | Weekly... ...| Bhagubhaéi Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu) 2,600 
Re oes | | Ak , ) (Shawak Bania) ; 37. | 
Toe | 186 |-Jain Mitra aes). “eee DO . veel Monthly ...  ...| Sital Prasdd Jain a... oes oa sf 1,000 
ig Eee ae | Mana’vnr ap Ka’Nanest . : | , 
Be, 187 {.Chandrika... © os e-| Dagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
REE cg } Brdhman) ; 35. 
ae é Notes.—A. ‘The'notices from the different Newspapers‘have been collected in the Report under difterent heads whick are 
Gee printed in italics. | | 
ae | 3B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the: 
 s.\ @boye list-is printed in brackets after the name. . 


ce, he system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that ‘adopted in the Official Spelling 
_ »Iist of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


% 


f “the accen t is left out, and the short a (a = win gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has. 


) ‘been’ strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
» «gn Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


oe |. 1. D,, The figures gi ing the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
On ane ra teed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


are not guaran 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list 


* 


No. | Name and Publication. | Where Published. Edition. 
GUJARATI. 
1 Lohaina Samachar ..| Ahmedabad | Weekly... i 
91a| Satsang... oo ...| Surat ae veh a al ve 
MARATHI. 
48a4| Rashtramat as ..-| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... es 
| 
150) Rashtrodaya be ...| Poona ee Monthly _... yaa 


ne 


Chunilal Bapuji Modi 


ese eee eee 


Shrinivas Bhikaji Sardesai; Hindu (Chit-) 


pawan Brdhman) ; 49. 


S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpawan Brah- 
man}; about 30. 


The Editor of No. 5 is Prof. P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi; 42. 
The Editor of No. 18 is Rev. Seither, S. J., German ; 45, 


The Editor of No. 


22 is Prof. P. A. Wadia ; Parsi ; 35 ; 400. 


The Publisher of No. 28 is Ganesh Balvant Modak ; 44; Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 42 ; 1,000. 


The Editors of No. 44 are Rev. J. E. Abbott ; Rev. R.S. Hume ; Rev. Tukardm ; (Christians) ; 48, 28 and 55 respectively. 


The Editor of No. 53 is F. P. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 25 ; 1,000. 


No. 65 has become quarterly. 
The Editor of No. 66 is Javerbhéi Dadabhai Patel ; Hindu (Patidar) ; 89 ; circulation 1,000, 


The Editor of No. 67 is Day4bhéi Ramchandra Mehta ; Hindu (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36 ; 800, 

The Editor of No, 71 is Jivanlal Aseimaihd Mehta ; Hindu (Dasa Shrimali Bania) ; 34 ; circulation 1,250, 
No. 75 has now ceased to be published. 

No. 91 occasionally publishes English articles. 


The Editor of No. 
The Editor of No. 
The Editor of No. 
The Editor of No. 


165 is Hindu (Saraswat Brahmin) ; 21 ; 150, 


178 is Amjadbeg ; Muhammadan (Moghal) ; 40. 
179 is Munshi Mahamad Yusaf N4zim ; Muhamniadan (Shia) ; 24, 
180 is Mahomed Husein Hassomya ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44, 
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Obinatitite eon Mtr: Rees’ Of bixe Pewaere 255625. One nity’ “b le 
vestion in the: House of. Poorly ‘the jadicio 0 Roca’ 
ap ay a nection ‘Question on the | ‘point in the: Frets ie) catia 
ae dre j 6 Tah Beit, _ His diréot interpellation put the Under Secretary 
; ” in’ corner &nd he had té make a définite pronouhee- 
ment. The Master of Blibstik replidd that the 
dotion of the Madras Goveriinetit wis taken after an enquiry and was quité 
Within their powers. ‘Lord Morley sées no necessity for intervention. 
This practically means that Mr. Kerhasp will not even be given a hearing b 
the India Office. We know ‘éverything about the ‘ enquiry’ to which the 
Master of Elibank'referred. When we last wrote upon the subject, we had 
pointed out how the so-called enquiry was a mere farce, Mr. Kershasp not 
being given an opportunity to defénd himself.......... ‘The Government of 
Madras might have been within their rights when they dealt so summarily 
with the Parsi Civilian. But it does not-necessarily follow that the Sécretary 
of State should see no ‘necessity for intervention.” The summary fashion 
in which the Master of Elibahk has disposed of the whole question is 
extremely regrettable. Somehow, an impartial consideration of the case 
leaves a bad taste in the mouth, and makes one question whether the 
punishment that has been meted out to Mr. Kershasp is not indirectly due 
to the. famous judgment which he delivered in a certain sedition case in 
which he acquitted all the accused and passed some very severe strictures 
on the conduct of the police concerned in the business. After the Master of 
Elibank’s direct pronouncement in the Commons, we fear it would be 
bootless for Mr. Kershasp to expect the India Office to do anything for him.” 


2. “The Indian public have never. contended that Mr. Kershasp’ 8 con- 
Tii-é-Jaiished (84) demnation was arrived, at without inquiry, as insidi- 
sack: Bist Bog ke ously suggested by Mr. Rees, or that it was not 
'“"- gompetent to the Madras Government to deal with 
him in the way they did if he had been really to blame. What the Indian 
public have insisted on is thatthe conclusions arrived at by the Madras 
Government were wholly gratuitous and based upon no foundation in 
fact, but only upon their anti-Indian prejudices, that upon the facts found 
by their Commissioner, Mr. Horne, Mr. Kershasp’s conduct was absolutely 
free from blame, and that he ‘has been victimised in consequence of his out- 
spoken and bold judgment in the Swardj sedition case. In order that this 
view of Mr. Kershap’s case may be suppressed and the Secretary of State may 
prejudge it if Mr. Kershasp should have to appeal to him, Mr. Rees seems to 
have clevorly devised his last inquiry.” 


. 


“ 


8. Last week a new drama has been played in Bdmbay ander the orders 

of the local Government. A similar piece was enact- 

Comments on the can- ed in 1878 during the regimé of Sir Richard Temple, 
cellation of the meeting the most anti-native and arbitrary of Governors. 


convened by the Sheriff of gincg then a fond hope was entertained by the 
Bombay in connection 


. people that it would not be repeated at least 

ith oe eee Ie in the city. It causes, however, no little surprise 
Gujardti (80), 5th that 31 long years should have failed to effect any 
Sept.; Shakti (93), 4th change in this atbitrary, high-handed and self-willed 
Sept.; Jain (185), 5th conduct of the authorities. The present Governor of 
Sept.; Guardt ng Mey Bombay has been known to respect public feelings 
ahh ng ar" on, ov and to be eager for the well-being of the people, and 
Mahi Kintha Gazette Yet ® high-handed order cancelling the Sheriff's 
(80), 5th Sept. notice convening # public meeting of the citizens of 
Bombay to discuss the position of Indians in the Trans- 


vaal has been issued during his regimé. The belated explanation advanced by 


the Sheriff for the cancellation of the meeting i is-hardly satisfactory and is obvi- 


ously an after-thought as a comparison of the datés of the passage of the South 
African Union Bill Scour Parliament and of the Sheriff's notice would show. 
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agpf,@overnment has caused not 
| oreover, in view of the fact that 
ye Mpaliges cot scntte ossipg one, 
IG and aehimnents | in the 
a into: action is realised 
chave Jost no time im 
yr aber ‘It-is indeed 
ie ne el a them the use pf the Town 
06 us How Consider the Press communique explaining. 
i 1s\ within.the, knowledge of every one in the country 
political purpose can be held under,the auspices of 
She ; paases , our. comprehension. why Government should 
st eam Je ay support tothe masses in the expression, of their feelings: 
ainst. the i injustice and tyranny to which Indians have been..exposed in 
Be. ther. pa da The .reasons .advanced by the Bombay Government. in 
Ce. support. of their action would. lend colour to the. belief that the 
au British Goyernment cares not a straw for its, Indian subjects and is always 
anxious to safeguard the, interests of English merchants and the privileges of 
Mnglishmen: in. the Colonies and to enrich all of them. The fight between 
Europeans and Indians in the Transvaal is in respect of civic rights and is. 
absolutely free from any political tint, and yet the Government have. 
desisted from lending their moral support to a meeting convened for. the, 
purpose of protesting against the inhuman treatment of Indians in South 
Africa. After the refusal on the part of Government it would not lie in the 
mouth.of. anyone to assert that the people are wrong in believing that 
Government and-the officials are not prepared to concede even civic rights to 
Indian subjects, and that herculean efforts are needed.for them to attain the 
position of citizens of the Empire. Besides, the present attitude of Govern- 
ment :in the matter of the Transvaal aggravates the unrest and strengthens 
the peoples’ belief that no responsible officer has even thought of redressing 
: their grievances or, would ever think of doing so. This has pleased the Extre- 
ot mists, and no wonder. “Moreover, it is nota little surprising that the bessons 
2 of' the presént policy which has engendered unrest and dissatisfaction, bombs 
and anarchy should have been lost upon the wise Government of Sir ‘George 
Clarke. We know that the voice of the T'own Hall meeting, if even it was held, 
would have been drowned before the howls of the Colonists, and yet the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay have refrained from supporting the Indians in their hour 
of need. Where are then the civic rights of the Indians? -Do they belong 
to the Empire? We fear not. [The Shakti in writing about the cancellation 
of the meeting taunts the Moderates with seeking the protection of Govern- 
ment who have now spurned them, and exhorts the Indians of all classes to 
stand shoulder to shoulder to seek the abrogation of the law heaping untold 
miseries upon their countrymen in South Africa. The Jain remarks :— 
Whenever the wicked treatment of the Indians in South Africa has been con- 
demned by the entire Indian people, Government have not hesitated to plight 
lofty pledges and to make false promises to be repudiated at the next moment. 
The result is, that Government knowingly or unknowingly help to lend colour to 
the assertions of the enemies of the British Empire that the business of the 
0-called just Government is to cut the throats of those who sleep in happy 
Tepose: confiding to the British safeguarding of their own and their country- 
men’s interests. In proof.of this may be cited the grave injustice done to the 
Indians in the Transvaal. It was, however, some consolation tO learn that 
the leading citizens of Bombay had decided to condemn the treatment of the 
Indians by. the ‘Transvaal authorities at a public meeting in the Town Hall. 
But this consolation was short-lived, for the meeting was peremptorily 
cancelled by the Sheriff under the orders of Government. ‘Withont adding 
+o the comments made elsewhere on the official explanation vouchsafed by the — 
Sheriff, we would strongly appeal to the Indian leaders to hold another meeting 
ri for, the purpose at.an early date if they are at all grieved to read the heart- 
= “ending accounte of the sufferings of their countrymen in South Africa. We 
eS cegrathed, that Government have at last. come forward with a Press communi- 
wedi assuage ge pablio. feeling, but we ‘sincerely wish many things mentioned 
had been left AT The Gujardi observes. err Roe the Boer war 


el ry ae 


Vo4% 


, the Indians in South Africa have fared no better, under: British tule. Why, 

. we, ask, were principles of truth’ and justice given-the go-by in this case ? 
| Is. it that the British Empire exists for the interests of the Whites? Attribute 
_it.to the weakness or what you will. of the British Government, ‘they ate 
absolutely, powerless to think of injuring a hair of the Transvaal Whites, and 
the situation will be worse when the. Federation becomes an accomplished 
fact. It was, therefore, incumbent upon the Bombay Government to bring | 
the Transvaal authorities to their senses not only in their own interests, but ; | 
that of the people as well. In spite of these considerations, the Government = 
have stopped the meeting convened for the purpose and have thereby offered | i) 
a@ grave insult to the Moderates which they thoroughly deserve. The Praja 
Bandhu and the Kdthidwar and Mahi Kdntha Gazette pass severe strictures on 
Government for withholding the Town Hall meeting, and condemn the official 
explanation as absolutely untrue. | 


7 = 


4, “The Press Communique issued by the Bombay Gevernment was 
Oriental Review (13) worthy of the reputation of Sir George Clarke’s Gov- 
ath Sent: Muslim Heralg °rpment, and will tend only to confirm the public 
(12), Yth Sept. confidence in His Excellency’ssingle-mindedness and ri 
the straightforward character of his regimé........ All ee 
that a strong and wise Government could do to remove all misunderstanding has f 
been done ; and His Excellency and his colleagues are only to be congratulated 
on the good result....... As regards the remark that Government consider that 
the Sheriff, as a Government officer, should summon and preside over no 
meetings, except such as are non- controversial, non-political and intended 
only to give general expression to universal public feeling, We must express 
our disagreement with the sweeping proposition and with the propriety of its 
application to the question of the treatment of Indians in the Transvaal. In 
the first place the Sheriff summons, but the Sheriff does not preside over 
public meetings. ‘The President of the meeting is always chosen by those 
assembled in the meeting. If His Excellency in Council will carefully 
enquire into precedents, he will find that the principle now laid down has 
been departed from not infrequently. Can it be said that when the Sheriff 
summoned the meeting in the Town Hall on the occasion of the ever- 
memorable farewell greeting to Lord Ripon on his retirement from the 
Viceroyalty, the meeting was non-political or non-controversial? Anglo- 
Indian feeling was so strongly against Lord Ripon that the occasion could not 
possibly be said to be nOn-controversial.......... Similarly, the Town Hall 
Meeting in January 1908 on the same Transvaal Indian question was as far > i 
from being non-political as the meeting that was summoned in August 1909. Ve 
It is quite true that the Anglo-Indians joined the other citizens in 1908 i! 
and abstained in 1909. But the abstention of the Anglo-Indians on the hy 
present occasion has, we are credibly informed, nothing to do with the merits . 
of the question of the treatment of Indians in the Transvaal. We believe | :. 
that there is no controversy on the point.’ And even if there were, are the ie 
Indian citizens ot Bombay, wherever they have not the support of its Anglo- , 
Indian citizens, to be deprived of the right of meeting in the City’s Town a 
Hall? Does His Excellency in Council desire or intend to give the Anglo- 
Indians such a power of veto? We do not believe that there is any such 
desire or intention........... The main fact remains that on the question of the 
treatment of Indians in the Transvaal, the Government and the people of 
India are of one opinion. Since the views of the authorities are not opposed 
to the views of the people, we feel bound to question the wisdom and 
the propriety of His Excellency in Council’s attitude as stated in the 
communique. [The Muslim Herald, on the other hand, declares that the 
inconvenience caused by the cancellation of the ‘meeting was entirely due to 
the action of its promoters. ] 


5. “Although we have welcomed the Press Communiqué as some repa- 

ration for the discourtesy with which the public of 

*Gujardt, (30), 12th Bombay were treated by Government and the 

Sept., ee oon — Sheriff, in some respects the Communiqué makes the oe 

peg Goftde (40), a position still worse. In our opinion the ressons ae 

Sept., Eng. cols. advanced in the explanatory note are absolutely irre- ee 
levant so far as the meeting in question was concern- 
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. y were. sound’enough ie te Shortie hot moving in the iste 
‘S0 all in the first instance, they did’ not justify the intervention of the exe- 
yOutive authority at the elevent Exonultg “Biven if the meeting had been allowed 
‘to be held; the position of ‘Government would in no way have been com- 
mised, Oo measure 0 | the local or Supreme Government was meant to 
Ube -orit nleed or condemned. Further. even that remote contingency would 
= oe a yave been averted if the Sheriff had opened’ the proceedings of the meeting 
Pe m oa. Le frank and straightforward statement of the reasons which prevented 
sa him from. associating himself with the meeting, and. requested the assembly to 
ae ‘adopt such course as they thought best under the circumstances. If there was 
ling wrong in communicating the reasons of Government to the J'vmeés 
of India, they could have been laid before the public with equal candour and 
freedom and need not have been withheld from the requisitionists.......... 
We have latterly heard a good deal about the importance of: cordial 
co-operation between the Government and the public. But it is not such 
treatment that can bring about the desired consummation. If Government 
have their own traditions to preserve, however antiquated or unreasonable 
’ in particular instances, surely the public have a right to protect their dignity 
- and honour and to be treated with due consideration. But we do not wish 
that the example of Government should be followed by the public. There 
would, however, be nothing wrong or improper on their part if they resolved 
to record a respectful, firm and dignified protest against the inconsiderate 
treatment they have received, especially in connection with a matter which 
has created wide-spread feeling throughout the country and on an occasion 
when they were least prepared for such disappointment in view of the 
unanimous feeling that prevails on the subject of the grievances of our country- 
men in South Africa.” [The Indzan Spectator, on the other hand, says :— 
“It is better to have some rule than to have none, for otherwise some Sheriffs 
might use their discretion in one way, and others in another—which is clearly 
undesirable,.......... We are not inclined to make much of the Government’s 
attitude, which is on the whole prudent and reasonable, but we rather 
think that the new rule might have been given only prospective effect, and 
the meeting once called need not have been cancelled in the peculiar circum- 
stances.’ The Rdst Goftdr writes:—-“‘ The attitude of Government is 
indefensible in so faras the aims and objects of the meeting have first 
claims on their sympathy and active support. As constituted guardians of 
_ the moral and material welfare of. their peoples, they owe a direct respon- 
sibility to safegurd their interests. All other considerations must be of 
secondary importance with them. Do they not hold the objects of the 
meeting as worthy of their support? They do. . Where lies, then, the harm 
if they identify themselves with the public movement for a protest? The 
African problem would not have assumed its present proportions, if the 
Government of India had put down their foot in the beginning and:taken 
up a strong attitude in behalf of their subjects.” 


6. “What we are now mainly concerned with is why, since the passing 

of the Union Bill was a known thing before the 

Hindi Punch (83), 5th meeting had been called, it was not thought of at 

Sept., Eng. cols. the right time? Why, again, if the Bill was the 
Cause, was it not given out when, or immediately 

after, the meeting was cancelled? Why was it announced only to the ioke 

Indian Press? Does the Sheriff live only in or for the Anglo-Indians? And 

did the matter not affect the Indian, rather than the Anglo-Indian, primarily, 

nay wholly? Just look at the dates, and say if all this bungling does not 

amount to trifling with the feelings of the requisitionists who are one and 

all above reproach........... Further comment is unnecessary. The apologists 

of Government call this not an arbitrary proceeding but only the result of 

annoying procrastination. If it was procrastination, it- was unnecessarily 
vexatious, even reprehensible, and we are not sure that it was not arbitrary.” 


oS kage “Government have indeed: been very well- advised in. issuing the 
a ae Press Communiqué about the cancelled meeting 
ne Ride | Prash (41), 4th which should go.a long way in clearing several mis- 
ein . Sept, Hn gcols. understandings, in soothing the sorely irritated public 
AS feeling and thus Sevres those relations of cordiality | 
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and good-will between Government and the people, which form the pre-eminent 

characteristic of Bombay politics. We all will appreciate the generous expres- 
sion of regret made by Government and their candid declaration that they do 
not object to a public meeting with regard to the grievances of the Transvaal 
Indians per se. Let us also concede that the principle they further enunciate is 
correct, namely, that the Sheriff should’ neither summon nor preside over 
any meetings unless they are ‘non-controversial, non-political and intended 
only to give general expression to universal public feeling.’......... But can 
anyone even doubt that so far as India is concerned, there are absolutely no 
two opinions on the subject of the meeting at all?....... How could it be.said 
that the Town Hall meeting was not ‘non-controversial?’ The second con- 
dition is that the meeting should be ‘non-political.’ The word ‘ political’ 
in its widest sense embraces everything pertaining to society, and if the 
word ‘non-political’ is to be interpreted in that sense, even'a Famine Relief 
Meeting would be forbidden to the Sheriff, for famine, like all distresses as well as 
rejoicings, cannot but have its own bearings on the politics of the day. We 
take it that to rationalize the condition laid down, politics must be interpreted 
in the narrower sense, and only such meetings excluded from the Sheriff's 
auspices as relate to direct criticisms of the measures of the Indian or the 
Imperial Government. The Town Hall meeting was called to blame only the 
Transvaal Government and to strengthen the hands of our own Government in 
pleading the cause of their subjects. On issues like these Government will 
not, and cannot, with safety isolate themselves from the people. As regards 
the third condition, all Bombay—all India—feels with one heart and thinks 
with one mind on the subject........... The passing of the Union Bill has no 
direct reference to the grievances of the Transvaal Indians. Whether South 
Africa is united or not these grievances cry all the same for redress. And 
Bombay’s feelings are as genuine and spontaneous as any could possibly be.” 


8. “ We naturally looked forward with ro small interest to the public 
ee meeting that was to meet on last Tuesday. But 
Praja Bandhu (39), the meeting advertised for did not come off to the 
as ae ; Foamy, ee great disappointment of the people not only of Bom- 
Sept ak adie bay but ofa much larger circle beyond it in the mofussil. 
Pe The Sheriff has given out that the meeting has been 
prohibited by the Government because it thinks that since both the Houses 
of Parliament have passed the South African Bill, a meeting under the auspices 
of an officer of Government is undesirable. This order of prohibition was pub- 
lished about twenty-four hours before the time of the meeting, and it naturally 
took every one by surprise, for it was practically a bolt from the blue, The 
reason urged is in our opinion hardly satisfactory. Besides, the Bombay 
Government ought to have promulgated the order a day or two earlier, which 
they could have easily done. This delay on their part has seriously em- 
barrassed the signatories to the requisition for the public meeting, for they had 
no time to make the necessary preparations for holding the meeting on the 
same day at some other convenient place.” [The Gwardt Mitra writing 
on the same subject writes :—‘ We huinbly consider the action of Govern- 
ment in disallowing the meetings as injudicious and inadvisable. The feeling 
in the native community is naturally getting rather intense over it.”’| 


9, “The meeting for which thousands of notices were circulated for four 

or five days was stopped by the Sheriff and it is 

Gujardti Punch (82), said he did so under express orders from Govern- 
Sth Sept., Eng. cols. ment. It came as a most sudden surprise to the 
citizens, being unprecedented in the annals of 

Bombay public life, and has caused serious heart-burnings among the people 
throughout the whole country. It has been felt as an encroachment on a 
most cherished privilege, and the most painful feature of it is that it has 
been done during the regimé of a most sympathetic and fatherly Ruler like 
His Excellency Sir George Clarke. ‘The popular excitement, we are in a 
position to state, would have been much greater and keener had it not been 
for the unique personality of our kind Governor and the great sobriety of the 
Bombay leaders. Both the explanation given by Government and , the 
manner of giving it have been rightly objected to. The Sheriff aiter waiting 
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ed to cancel the | same! Can there. 1 an example of greater 
in, the Government smoabinery ie 


piieveal quent in a Transvaal, the Shakti in a vigorous article 
taunts the Indians with bein lukewarm and 

98), 4th Sept. 8 
Bhai 3 pon apathetic towards their fellow- countrymen exposed 
to untold miseries in South Africa and observes :—Indians in the Transvaal 
have exhausted their patience and have well-nigh been tired of throwing 
themselves on the mercy of. the Government in England, and so they now 


look to India, their mother-country, for aid. Is India prepared to offer 
sacrifices for them? ‘These heart-piercing words, coming from an English- 
man guided by a high sense of justice and duty, are sufficient to demolish 
the peace of mind of any one who readsthem. Is there any true son of 
India whose blood will not boil on reading the wicked calamities to which his 
helpless and forlorn fellow-countrymen have been exposed? Do we not 


command some strength which could overpower this brute force feeding fat 
on injustice and arbitrariness ? Our leaders being like aged cattle, no efforts 
are likely to move them into action, and hence the responsible task of 
retrieving the honour and glory of the mother- country has devolved upon the 
rising generation. We are sure there is hardly a single youth in India who 
is so devoid of self-respect and patriotism as not to come forward to test his 
strength in the service of his mother-country. For the protection of our 
rights and privileges, our wealth and glory, we should vigorously resort to the 
only weapon of strict boycott not only of the South African Colonies but of 
all those who keep any relations with them, till the unjust and tyrannical 
law disqualifying Indians from enjoying their civic rights is totally abrogated. 


11. In the course of a long article poneer ware to the Mahrdtta, Mr. 
The mission of the Na- DeP!2 Chandra Pal writes :—™ Difficult as it is to carry 
tionalists in India and in 02 # movement of peaceful, self-reliant activities and 
England. lawful passive resistance, without an extensive, 
*Mahrdtta (11), 12th well-considered and well—disciplined organisation, 
Sept.; Rdshtramat (48), it is made well-nigh impossible by excessive repres- 
11th aid * 12th Sept. sion. What we have feared most from the very 
beginning of our movement is this excessive repression. And we tried our 


-utmcst to avoid giving the authorities the least semblance of excuse for it. The 


Government of Sir Bampfylde Fuller was practically paralysed, not by our 
lawlessness; but by our marvellous capacity of self-control. By insulting the 
Barisal leaders, by billeting armed Goorkhas in that town, by allowing 
our peaceful procession to be dispersed by the unprovoked assaults of 
policemen, ty breaking up our Conference almost at the point of the 
bayonet—the Executive in Hastern Bengal really wanted to drive us into 
some indiscretions that would find them an excuse before civilisation to 
crush us by their superior force. But we refused to take in the bait. And 
though insulted, beaten, arrested and harassed, we yet gained a complete 
moral victory then. Could we pursue the same course, could we organise 
and discipline the moral force exhibited by our people i in the early days of 
the struggle, nationalism in India would have been an absolutely invincible 
power to-day, und would have gone a very long way by this time to convince 
even sceptics of the type of Mr. Gokhale of the possibility of attaining 
national freedom by absolutely peaceful means. Subsequent events, however, 
furnished the authorities with that.excuse for stern and relentless repression, 
hich they had been seeking; and as a consequence, our platforms have 
fs carquan proclaimed, our ‘Press has been practically gagged, and all 
t organisations practically strangled. If these repressions could kill 


‘ 


the new aspirations altogether, the country might relapse into apbthet spel of ~ 
Gemoralisation and stupor. But that is absolutely out of the question now, 
The awakening in India is a part of the general awakening of the Hast.........< 
Even with the open support of Mr. Gokhale, and his friends, Government 
eannot meet ° all talk and thoughts of independence with stern and relentless 
repression.” They live in civilisation. They have to work under the fierce 
light of civilised world-opinion. They have to observe the appearances of a 
civilived administration. They may be willing to repress ruthlessly, but they 
cannot do so without a decent excuse for it.. That is their difficulty ; and it 
imposes upon us, at this juncture, the supreme duty of taking every possible 
measure, consistent with the safety of the new life and spirit in the country to 
prevent the Government from finding this excuse forthe application of that 
drastic remedy which Mr. Gokhale so generously prescribed for our extermination. 
But this will be impossible unless there is some change or modification in the 
present policy of the Indian Government. This policy is creating deep and 
widespread irritation in the country. It is increasing the bitterness of a large 
section of the people. It is converting the pure patriotic aspirations of the 
youths of the land into a sentiment of racial hatred. Itisin a word creating 
wild and suicidal revolutionary forces in the country. Unless this irritation 
is removed or ‘at least substantially relieved, it will drive impatient and 
uncontrolled people to acts and utterances which will: find the Government 
fresh excuses for greater repression. And thus, repression and violence acting 
and reacting on each other will throw the country into astate of confusion 
and anarchy that will practically kill all chances of peaceful evolution for 
ever. Those who have no faith in peaceful evolution will not stop to 
consider these ‘terrible probabilities’. They want repression. They believe 
that repression will rouse the people to active resistance. They are perhaps 
even ready to indulge in any kind of enormities to drive the Government to 
such ruthless repression. This is the policy of those who commit or 
preach political murders. But the advocates of peaceful passive resistance 
do not want any more repression, because they do not want any more 
discontent in the country. Discontent is divine only within certain limits ; 
beyond these limits it becomes diabolical. Popular discontent -in India 
has reached these limits. Further increase of it will kill the possibilities of 
peaceful progress, and needlessly increase the cost of India’s regeneration 
not only to herself but to humanity at large......... We do not, therefore, 
desire to increase the present discontent in India. We want to control, re- 
gulate, guide into useful and peaceful channels the already existing discontent 
in the country. But to be able todo it, the hand of repression must be 
stayed. How are we to doit? In the discussion of this important question, 
two things must be clearly realised and borne in mind; first, that it is a thing 
which the Government alone can do ; and secondly, that the Indian Government 
will not do it, unless they are compelled by the force of circumstances in India 
itself on the one side, and the pressure of public opinion in England on the 
_other side. And these directly suggest the necessity of our working along 
two parallel lines. In India we shall have to keep up the movement by 
working along the lines laiddown in S7vyut Arabindo Ghose’s open letter to his 
countrymen. But in following this programme, we have to recognise the fact 
that the Indian bureaucracy will be always anxious to obstruct our work and set 
up the suicidal folly of the impatient and faithless physical-force Extremists as 
an excuse to crush out the legitimate and peaceful Nationalist activities in 
the country. And with a view to counteract these, we shall have to keep up 
a strong and influential propaganda in England, which will always place the 
true facts before the British public, supply first-hand an accurate information 
to the British Press, and persistently point out the risks of the policy of 
repression to the highest interests not only of India but also of England, as 
well asto the larger interest of humanity.......... . Without this dual work, 
simultaneously pursued at home and in this country, I do not see what 
else can be done to-save the Nationalist movement in India. If we 
refuse or fail to do this work, the field will be left entirely to the men- 
dicant Moderates urging the Government on to relentless repression onthe 
one side and the physical-force Extremists, constantly finding justification 
for these repressions, on the other. And I shudder to think what the result 
con 1044—5 8 ~* 
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my sabia Srantteg” Please hidteh’ to ‘me. We are 
B a ‘of late always talking about the nation and the ways 

~ Of improving’ its. condition.- Everyone feels about 
‘ the nation.’ We, Aryans, are’ no sheep. We have 
feats aya Col OO ORF own country, our religion, our heroes, statesmen 
a 1d soldiers. I firmly declare that we do not owe all these things to our 
rontact with the English'people. These things are not new to us. When 
é ancestors of those who boast to-day of their adventurous spirit and their 

vilisation were in a disgusting state of barbarism, or rather even centuries 
before that period, we.were in full possession of all the ennobling qualities of 
head and heart: This holy and hoary land of ours will surely regain her 
position and be once more, by her intrinsic lustre, the home of wealth, arts 
and peace. Many people have begun now ‘to understand that life has not 
been vouchsafed to them to be enjoyed, but to perform a holy duty. People 
have grown regardless of their personal happiness in order to ensure the 
welfare of the mother-country. A holy inspiration ‘is spreading that people 
must sacrifice their lives in the cause of what once has been determined to 
be their duty. Heroes are springing up amidst us, who are reduced to 
skeletons by suffering brutal imprisonment. Every son of India should be 
ready to do everything that would help us to attain the ultimate ideal soon. 
: det us then devote ourselves to the service of the motherland. A man 
ay maddened by devotion will do everything and anything to achieve his ideal: 
ae His:strength willbe adamantine. Just as a widow immolates herself on the 
mut 8  €uneral pyre of her husband, let us die for the motherland. Juet us be mad 
with devotion to the motherland. Come on, friends and young mén, infuse 
into your, hearts thorough devotion to the motherland, and save India. Our 
salvation lies. with’ us. Remember the deed of the Japanese woman who 
stabbed herself to death out of devotion to her country. Young men! Light 
the flame of devotion and you will see your way clearly. When the mind 
becomes inflamed by the ideal, the body must follow it meekly. 


Bd. "48, The Kesari publishes a substance of Rio Bahadur Ganesh Cosaiens 
met. | : ; tesh Joshi’s third lecture on the British Colonies 
| No nation can achieve jn the course of which he is reported to have 
progress without gaid:—The subject of swardjya is one of quite a 

a : oR ee cen Tth Sept.. Practical nature. The progress, civilisation and the 
es Kannad Kesari (101),10th Very existence of India depend on the acquirement 
ee Sept. oe: of swardjya. In the last 135 years, India could 
) ascend only two steps on the ladder of swardjya. 

But it is hoped that such 4 prolonged period will not be necessary to ascend 

: the ‘remaining steps. Canada got it in 80, Cape Colony in 60, Australia in 30 
and the Transvaal, that was fighting against the British Empire for two 

years, got it in three years. There is no stated period necessary for the 

evolution of swardjya. There is a magic in swardjya that makes the nation 

ee attaining it progress rapidly. .No nation without swardjya can progress at 
mel all. England, Germany and Japan have made remarkable strides in progress, 
“ep ever since they had swardjya. France proves the rule, by its history, that 
the progress of a nation which does not enjoy swardjya is limited. Ireland 
ae is another example of the same type. The population of Ireland has gone 
Bee down from 70 to 40 lakhs of people. Many have taken to emigration, wearied 
a of the position of their mother-country. History teaches us that every 
ee living nation aspires after progress, and progress as we bave shown is im- 
possible without swardjya. .Greece became independent in 1830, but till 
1840 it had no swardjya. The Greeks told their king to grant them swardjya 
or walk away, and they imprisoned the Ministers who were against - granting 
@ Constitution to Greece. The British Colonies illustrate the same principle. 
Canada and the Transvaal are knit to England by better ties. than live 
Be A ‘the ‘Brant | of _swardjya. Lord Russel said that it was not possible to 


¢ 
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ee 


improve the Australians’. lot by mere:laws passed by the British ‘Parliament. 
That business; he argued, should: be left:to the Australians themselves. If 
England could not govern well her own kith and: kin in Australia, what: of 
India professing a different religion, different’ customs and speaking’ different 
languages from those of the rulers? It is impossible for one nation to know 
the heart of another. The English people do not: know what passes in our. 
minds and they do not realise the change in our environments due tothe. 
Turkish and Persian revolutions. Wecry for more education, but Government 
spend crores annually on railways. Such ‘a state of affairs is not possible 
under swardjya. [The Kannad Kesart publishes a literal translation of 
Mr. Joshi’s lecture as published by the Kesart.| 


14. All India resounds with the echo of the triumphs of swadesht. Ex- 
tend with all your might the cause of swadesht. 

_ Verses in praise of swa- J,egve off the use of foreign articles : it does not befit 
page ti (30), «Sth ~YOU to use them. Welcome swadeshi! Do not be 
Sept. 98 infatuated at all by outward show; look more to 
substance. ‘The true service of the motherland con- 

sists in swadeshi. Do not be taken in by the charms of foreign goods; it is 
proper that you should further the cause of swadesht, Taking pity on the 
many that die of hunger, extend in all directions the cause of swadeshi. The 
wealth of the country is drained away to foreign lands and goes into the hands 
of people of alien religions ; to check this drain resort to swadesht. Touch not 
foreign articles. Fling them away from your houses. Sound the victory of 
the motherland and fill the pockets of your countrymen |! = 


7 is 
15. Mr. Rees lately remarked in Parliament that every kind of political. 
23 ss agitation carried on by Indians should be con. 
Legitimate agitation 1s sidered as unconstitutional. This very same 
sot geo upon as dis- view is generally expressed by the Anglo-Indian 
oyal by the officials. | . . 
-<"Rdshtramat (48). 9th Papers and the bureaucratic officials, but in equivocal 
Sept. terms. Mr. Rees deserves a meed of praise for 
| giving vent to it in a straightforward manner. The 
authorities think that disloyalty also lurks in the criticism of the policy of 
Government and in the exposures of the dark deeds of the police, for they 
think that thereby Government are brought into discredit. Similarly encourage- 
ment of swadeshi, the propounding of the drain theory, and complaints 
about the unrestricted export of corn as aggravating the severity of famines 
are looked upon as being actuated by a spirit of disaffection against Govern- 
ment. In fact all the attempts made by the popular leaders and the 
press to improve the lot of the people and to ventilate their legitimate 
_ grievances are being branded as disloyal. ) 


16. Inthe course of a lengthy article on Shri Krishna, Mr. N. R. Baman- 
: gaonkar (Amraoti) says:—Shri Krishna has done 
eens from the feof gyerything and anything in this mundane world: 
5 Shishanaan He it was who negotiated between the Pandawas and 
" Radashtramat (48), 8th 3 . 
Sept.; *Karndtak Vritta Kaoravas. When he found peace impossible, he it was 
(104), 15th Sept. who waged war and defeated the tyrants. He taught 
3 kings their duties and made them to realise that they 
were but the slaves of the subjects. Shri Krishna’s teachings form the essence 
of Vedantism. It was he who preached the Gita to Arjuna. The Western 
nations have for the time being dazzled us with their material civilisation, but it 
is short-lived. Shri Krishna taught us what man can achieve in this world. 
He proved the hollowness of slavery and tyranny. No nation, no man can 
remain a slave or endure tyranny. ‘Krishna destroyed slavery. His life 
teaches us that man is unconquerable when fighting against wicked men and 
that God himself supports him in his mission. Let us all pray to Him in 
these days of repression—“ O benignant God! Be near us in this time of re- 
pression! Make tyrants repress us but endow us with terrible strength to 
bear against it.’ [The Karndtak Vritta writes in a similar strain and 


remarks :—Krishna is our political guru. He tried to negotiate for us. But 
he also taught us to wage a war and became a charioteer. ‘To do unto others 
as they do to us,” is the keynote of his philosophy. He sided with the poor, — 


people and fought for their interests.] 
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phlitical i statslaed.doriitioncnongers wren pines 
a wveritable; source of annoyance, trouble.and expense 
arnmeént,....ss..i0: ° All “this » vexation . and 

§ would split anybody’ s-head, but. Govern- 

senate with neither. heads nor tail and thee’ 


Reet een. 
Lima a F 


5 am dt Eranuacst were. ‘to sinaidel. piety a calm mind, 
0 ol - and follow with a determined will the advice of the 
Anglo+Indian, Press that Government should. not 


hes tate: to.arm themselyes. with special powers to meet the epecial ways of 


ndian sedition, the bother will be soon atanend. No doubt, Government will 


; eck 


: have to lay aside its sense,of shame for some time.. But now there is pases: | 


new.in that; they.have once.done it atthe time of enacting the Specia 
Tribunal Act. Government know as well as we do that in almost all cases of 
gedition, conviction has come as if it were a necessary step of the ladder. 
That may mean that the sanction of Government has always been well con-. 
sidered. . Under the circuinstances where is the necessity of going through 
all these tedious processes of trials? A short Act that will make Government 
sanction an evidence sufficient according to law to bring in a conviction, or 


that .can convert the sanction itself into a conviction will obviate all these 


intricacies of law and procedure. And what an amount of the rate-payer’s 
money and bother of Government servants will be saved! Even the jail- 
loving seditionists will be bound to bless Government as they will also be then 
saved all the expenses on account of:legal fees, &c., and all the tortures of police 
custody preliminary to the final conviction and sentence! ”’ 


18. The London correspondent of the Kdl writes:—The epilogue of 


see the terrible drama enacted in London has begun. 
An Extremist versionof Dhingra was hanged-last Tuesday. A few English- 


Dhingra's execution and men tried to have his sentence commuted to one of 
the publication ‘of © his 


transportation for life. But Government did not 

yang in England ond like the idea. Dhingra was more averse to it than 
Kal (126), 10th Sept. Government. ie insisted that he should be 
ree hanged so that the vengeance of his countrymen 
would be all the more keen. Dhingra spent cheerful hours with his Indian 
friends who went to see him in the prison. He used to read books and 


write articles. He tried his best that his body should be cremated. A 


memoria] also had been sent to that effect. But Government flatly declined 
to permit the cremation cf Dhingra’s body. It would not have been at all 
improper if this sentence after death had not been carried out. On Tuesday 
morning, Dhingra got up after a sound sleep, dressed himself well and break- 
fasted a little. Nobody was allowed to enter the prison that day. Hindus 
were hovering round the walls, though they had no hopes of gaining an 
admittance. Dhingra was approached by some clericals, but he declined their 
ministrations. ‘With bare head and firm steps, he walked to the scaffold. He 
was quite easy and unperturbed: During the inquest on Dhingra’s body, 
Patriot Master, a Parsee friend of Dhingra, was invited to attend it. There was 
no shadow of grief i in Dhingra’s face. He was dressed in his usual clothes, 
but his head was dangling. His was an instantaneous death. In one minute, 
the last scéne of the drama was enacted. But the epilogue of this unprecedented 
drama had been begun even before. Dhingra had written a statement 
in his own defence. But it was not allowed to be read or published by 
the British bureaucrats and the police. But London was startled the 
day preceding that of the execution of Dhingra. The statement secure 
in the safe of the British officials had been purloined by some Hindu and 

lished! Thousands of its copies were circulated in the streets of 
duondon. The police could not show their faces. Their copy was intact 
an their safe. How then came it to be published ? There is:no doubt 
thatvit.is.a drue copy. The Daily Mirror has “challenged Govern- 
ament to prove otherwise before the whole world.’ Enraged Englishmen 


ee: | cabled aon America that the leaflet was published by the American papers 


~” 


. 


“ f#lie tiame day in bold type. “British people deceived! The suppressed . 
statement of Dhingra!’’ such were the head-lines in American. newspapers. 
Treland also came forward.. Yesterday the papers published the following’ 
telegram :—*‘ Ireland honours Dhingra! ge. placards with. deep black 
borders and with the inscription ‘ Ireland honours. Madan Lal Dhingra who was 
proud to lay down his life for the sake of his country’ were found posted to-day, 
in letters twelve inches in length, on walls within a few miles of Dublin.” A 
correspondent of the Daily Mirror interviewed Patriot Master and asked him 
whether Dhingra would be considered a martyr by the Indians. He said: 
“Certainly. He laid down his life for his country’s good, whether his idea of this 
‘good’ was right or wrong is a matter of opinion.” Some papers are sounding 
the cry of conspiracy, but Dhingra himself in his important statement says: 
‘T admit, I attempted to shed English blood the other day as an humble revenge 
for the inhuman hanging and transportations of Indian youths. In this 
attempt I have consulted none but my own conscience. I have conspired with : 
none but my own duty.” But there is something behind the scenes. It is not oe 
a commonplace matter that the statement should be published simultaneously 
in France, America and England, with a challange to prove that it is not the 
true copy. Government should hold a strict inquiry into it. Indians also are 
assisting Government in this affair. [The correspondent adds that some 
Indians have left to join the Moors to fight against the Spaniards. | 
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19. .“ Reuter wires that General Lynch has been elected a member of 
Parliament. It would not have been worth our 
Gumen tok ponte while to refer to this incident, but for the fact that 
elected member of Parlia- the event has a moral for the Government of India. 
ment and _—— political Sedition is being treated in India in such a spirit of 
offenders in India. ‘vendetta ’ that the election of a man like ‘ Colonel’ 
Parsi (38), 12th Sept. Lynch certainly ought to convey a lesson to His 
Eng. cols. Majesty the King-Emperor’s representatives in this 
country. This ‘Lynch’ incident has a distinct moral for the Government of 
India. If the British Cabinet can thus forgive and forget, should not the 
Government of India pursue a similar policy and try to forgive, if not to forget, 
all sins which certain Indians have committed? Atany rate none of these 
miserables bore arms against His Majesty the King-Emperor. The quality of 
mercy exercised in such cases will go a longer way to assuage the sore hearts 
of the children of the soil than a myriad of reforms. We think the Indian 
journalistio delinquents. who have transgressed the provisions of the Indian 
Penal Code have suffered enough already. Mercy is the divine attribute of 
the rulers of men. Ifthe powers that be only choose to exercise this noble 
attribute of their power in the case of Indian journalists, we are sure the 
effect will be of the most wholesome kind. The worst offenders in the Indian 
Press are mere lambs compared with wolves like Colonel Lynch.” 


20. England, the home of liberty, gives shelter to politicians of ‘the 

) violent type escaping the tyranny of their continental 
Liberty of the pressand rylers, Hnglish public opinion is never for punish- 
a peeenee be the ing a man of the most extreme and violent political 
Hnsiend, 7 ™ views until he is found to have done an act that is 
Gujardt (74), 5th Sept. 20t sanctioned by the law of the land. No doubt 
the movements of such refugees are closely watched 

by the police, but no objection is raised ‘regarding their stay in the country. 
~The people have won the freedom of the press at a heavy sacrifice, 
and they are very jealous of the authorities’ putting any check on it. 
Prosecution for sedition even against violent writers is rare in HKngland. 
Within the last fifty years no such case has been brought before the 
law-courts. If any of our Indian papers were to publish articles like 
those appearing in the Justice, in no time would the writer be sent 
beyond the waters. The importation of the paper was forbidden by 
Government as its criticism of Indian affairs is unpalatable to the authorities. 
Though the Indian Sociologist has met the same fate at the hands of the 
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keen about the li . . y of ree press AN the British: aessens> 
ry y way. Recently the printer of the Sociologist’ 
a Socialist who has. undertaken: to print the: 
as. declared ,that. shé; cannot see eye to eye with Shyamniji. 
avarma, ae for. catéininine the liberty of the:press he has. undertaken: 
print the oA pom Aldred. has been ‘arrested for having printed the : 
Indian Sociologist, : gmains to.be seen what punishment is meted out to: 
fam. An se ec ‘ede ent against Mr, Aldred will not quiet the Socialists. 
dr, Aldred’s struggle with Government means that the people have.the right’ 

express their views howsoever violent they may be. He will be backed’ 
up. by even those who look with disfavour upon Krishnavarma. The struggle* 
will prove . beneficial to India, as it will draw the attention of the _— 
| * the mismanagement of affairs in India by the authorities. 


21, C The Bengal Provincial Conference which met at Hoogly on ‘the 
6th and 6th instant was a successful session. The- 
‘The Bengal Provincial Conference was attended by almost all the leading: 
Conference and the possi- gentlemen of .Calcutta, both Conventionists and. 
) pion pe povang ie United Non-Conventionists. The Hoogly Conference was a 
eMahrdita (11), 12th unique one from the fact that it was organised. not. 
Sept. ; Bombay Samdchdr on the sectional lines of the Conventionists, but 
(9); 9 9th Bept; «6 on the old lines of the Indian National Congress:...... 
The necessity of a United Congress was felt by 
all men assembled in the Conference irrespective of their political persuasion 
orcreed. The Bengal Conventionists who had assembled at Madras last year 
were silenced by some promises:or hopes and so had to give up the idea of 
‘pressing the resolution on Boycott. But later on in the year these hopes: 
were found to be groundless, and the attitude of Bengal Con ventionists 
and Non-Conventionists ‘was found to re-assert itself strongly on the 
question. This was mostly so in the recent Boycott celebration when a 
prominent Conventionist leader presided oa the occasion. During the whole 
year various district Conferences were heid, and resolutions on the necessity of 
holding.a United Congress on the lines of the Calcutta Congress of 1906 were’ 
passed unanimously in almost all of them. And lastly came the Bengal: 
Provincial Conference. This was arranged strictly on Non-Conventionist 
lines, and was attended by leading Conventionists. The Nationalists, of course, 
joined it. The fact that almost all Conventionist leaders of Bengal were not 
only: present but actually took a leading part in the organisation and proceed- 
ings of. the Hoogly Conference, is highly significant as showing the attitude 
of the Conventionists of Bengal towards the rigid and hide-bound Convention. 
»»..- The Anglo-Indian journals of Calcutta cried themselves hoarse against 
the conduct of the Conventionists, and assumed minatory airs. . But the — 
Bengal Conventionists did not pay heed to those threats, and setting aside 
all the hard and fast regulations of the unconstitutional Convention, stood up 
for a United Congress. And the Naiionalists of Bengal, too, responded to the 
desire of the Conventionists for a compromise....... This unanimity of opinion 
and readiness of action. of Bengal will undoubtedly give an impetus to the 
labours of enthusiastic persons in other provinces in their endeavours for a 
United Congress. We have no doubt that the leaders of Bengal, noted for 
tenacity of purpose and firmness of. conviction, will not be in any measure 
daunted in their strenuous efforts for a United Congress by the threats or wily 
overtures of Conventionists in other Provinces.” (The. Bombay Samdchdr 
writes on the other hand :—It will be proper to draw the attention of those 
advocating the holding of a United Congress at Lahore to the proceedings of the 
Bengal Provincial Conference recently held at Hoogly. The union is advocated 
= the ground of the necessity of showing a united front, but such show of 
nity can be of no use when there is a difference as to fundamental principles. 
The Congress has to be a practical body and to do substantial work which if . 
. will have: to sacrifice if it accepts this outward unity, This was illustrated by 
the ni prema ‘at Surat, in + Ronsaqgaance of which the Creed and ~ Conven- 
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tion were drawn. up. The Setesmiiaie urge their rig in the. pei ate a 
the plea that it is the National Congress, - This is pont but mere playi 
with words, The Congress is National because it. is wed for the good o 
the nation, while the actions of the other side are not at ail likely to benefit | 
the nation. Those who are against public interests cannot claim to 

belong to the nation. That the Extremists are working against the’ public 

interests is seen from the fact that their actions have never been approved of 

by the public but have been considered as detrimental to their interests. The 
Extremists argue that if is possible for people holding contrary views to meet. 
on a common platform, and quote the instance of the Liberals and the 
Conservatives in England. But this illustration can hardly apply to the. 

Congress, which is not a legislative assembly but has simply to record resolu- 

tions, which ought to be unanimous if they are to carry. any .weight.. The. 

Hoogly Provincial Conference has clearly shown that the Extremist section. 

is not only regardless of majorities, but is prepared to go to the last extremities 

to carry out its theories. There is no place now left for the party in the 

hatht and the real interests of the country lie in keeping it at arm’s 

length. 


*22. “Two Government Resolutions on the Police administration in 
ee | Bengal proper and Hast Bengal and Assam were 
Comments on __ the published recently. The Resolution about East 
Government Resolutions Bengal gives a good certificate to the -personnel of. 
on the Police admunistra- 
tion in Bengal. the police force, and commends their. vigilance and 
Mahrdtta (11),- 12th honest work in spite of ‘violent political: agitation.’ 
Sept.; Rdshtramat (48), It upholds the police theory that political agitation 
ee - hasled to the increase of crime and especially dacoities, 
and gives a warning to parents and guardians to keep 
their children safe from political agitation............. The Resolution on the i. 
Police administration of Bengal proper gives in a prominent manner the list fs 
of. ‘ political crimes of a serious nature.’ It says: ‘the incidents of the 
greatest significance were the discovery of alleged conspiracies directed 
against thé Government, the head- quarters being at Maniktola and in Midna- 
pur. As regards the latter conspiracy the public know very well how the 
police theory. of a great conspiracy was upset by the Calcutta High Court,. 
and how their misconduct ‘was exposed, In the Resolution the public are 
charged with want of ‘co-operation ’ with the police in the detection and 
prosecution of crime: and the ‘educated’ and ‘intelligent’ classes. 
are said to be specially open to this accusation. The police are con- 
gratulated on the ‘staunchness and courage’ displayed in grappling 
with * political crime’, The resolution gives the police force a certificate 
that ‘there is continuous improvement in the honesty and efficiency of. 
the whole force.’ When one notes the fact that ‘police rule’ has’ 
been the order in the two provinces of Bengal for some time past, one. 
need not feel any surprise that the Resolutions are replete with praise for the. 
police regimé, Itis thesame asif both the Governments were praising 
themselves for their efficiency and successfui rule. For it is an open secret. 
that the policeman’s view of things guides the administration in a large’ 
degree. The recent judicial exposures in cases, such as the Barrah Dacoity 
case, the Midnapur Bomb case, the Alipore case in the Sessions Court, and 
others, only testify to the splendid ‘ efficiency ’ of the police force so warmly” 
praised i in the Government Resolutions! When these exposures are taken 
into consideration, the suspicion naturally arises that the charge of ‘ want of 
co-operation ’ may have been set up only as a pretext to whitewash the dark 
spots on the character ofthe Police administration as pointed out by the highest. 
judicial tribunal in the land. The lavish praise bestowed on the police ‘only | 4 
goes to strengthen the misgivings which the public had as to the real purpose: ‘4 
of the Commission appointed to inquire into the Midnapur imbroglio. It is a 
really astonishing that not a word of remonstrance or censure is contained in 
the Resolutions in view of the severe indictments of the law-courts! Surely. 


‘ police rdj’ seems to be still on the official anvil, But such & police regimé. 


5 sada to continue it still: tarthies 
stead of ‘trying ‘to put it down ‘by the 
[The F ram t write in & ‘similar strain.) ) 
papers # hand by tnt week's mail, it appears 
one J. 8:‘Master managed to ‘obtain permission 
teva the’ inquest on Dhingra by representing 
: bimnaelf as the representative of the Pdrsit. A 
* similar statement was also made by the London 
‘correspondent of the Times of India in his weekly 
Tetter, “ West and Kast.” ‘We flatly contradict J. 8. 
’"Master’s statement and declare that the man is not 
a representative of ‘this uouthat has never at any time acted as such and 
that hei 18 in no way connected with the Parsi.” 
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Ba. The Government of India have prohibited the entry of the Sward;. 
ty? . into India by land or sea. Mr. Aston sentenced 


Comments on the of Mr. Modak, = mere agent of the Swardj, to one: 
J of ‘ Ohendra Pal's month’s simple imprisonment. Evidence in the 
Sward; into India. ‘case was not properly appreciated by the trying 

Pesars (180), 7th Sept. Magistrate, but we cannot discuss it, as it is still 
ae ‘sub judice. But the Government of India have 
ee exhibited indecent haste in prohibiting the Swardj -without waiting for the 
ee decision of the Bombay High Court. Hamlet’s mother married a second time 
while still in mourning for the first husband and made -Hamlet suspect 
the real murderer of his father. In the same way the Government of 
India themselves have shown by their indecent haste that a trumped 
ip Case was got up against Mr. Modak to enable Government to prohibit the 
Swardj. Government have committed an injustice in boycotting Bepin 
Babu. They Kave no other evidence but that of a Magistrate to aver that 


sequences of the publication of the Swarcj in India. But if we set aside 
the drama in the Court-house, the following facts betray themselves to our 
view.. The Simla gods thought that it was not good to allow Mr. Bepin’s views 
to spread in India, But they could not arrest him as they did Tilak and 


boycotting the man. But they were afraid to come out with the hat of boycott 
‘on their head, when they had-hree-lakhs of bayonets at their beck and call. 
They feared that people would call them idiots, if they did so. So they 

waiited the Native States to set the example first and to prove that the Chiefs 
consider it a glory to do so in India though in England they would be hailed 
as idiotic. They trotted out the Chiefs of Gwalior and Jaipur with special 


their footsteps like impatient actors who run on the stage before the proper 
time. Boycott is the weapon of thehelpless. It is not fair for a mighty 
Government to wield it, If they are, however, so fond of it, let them hand 
over the army to the Indians and then fight. The Extremists, however, will 
be benefited by such sinful persecution by Government. It is needless to 
discuss ‘the utility of boycott any longer, since Government themselves have 
resorted to it. | 


25. Itis a matter for great satisfaction that His Excellency the Gov- 
-ernor will not be going to Mahableshwar in October 

_ Appreciation of Sir next. Public opinion has beon respected in this 
George Clarke’sdecisionin matter and if other Governments decide to follow in 
the matter of the exodus the wake of the Bombay Government, this question 
(35), Of great importance which has been mooted for the 
past twerty-five years will be decided in a way that 

~ will cause satisfaction to the entire Indian public, 
mpath ‘ate Governor, Sir George Clarke, i is opposed to the idea of carry- 
2dministration from the hills . He is aware of the fact that the ele- 


ae 
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the paper was seditious. No evidence was adduced to prove the evil con- 


suppress him somehow. They thought of imitating the Hxtremists and 


messages against seditition the Zimes approved of their action. They followed. 


anent of pleasure is at. the bottom of these wilavations: to hills; and ‘that this 
‘practice of ratiring to hill stations for seeking pleasure is opposed to public 
interests. Sir Norman Baker is of the opinion of Sir George Clarke in this 
respect and we hope that other provincial Governments. will, imitate, the 
Bombay and Bengal Governments and sucrifice their pleasure to do. their 
— by the people. | cath 


- 26. The second dia vbr held at Dhulia by Mr. Bomanji, Collector of 
West Khandesh, was & success in more respects 
estates comments than one. It was well attended, and a number of 
on the durbér held by the questions of local importance, viz., crop prospects, 
— of West Khén- uniformity of weights and measures, grazing, 
““Dnydn Prakdsh (45), °2” bardt, impressment of carts, liquor-shops, &C., 
8th Sept.; Indu Prakdsh Were taken up for discussion. The mutual good 
(47), 9th Sept. = * feeling that prevailed between the darbaris and the 
officials was most commendable. The popular: 
representatives requested the Collector to put up at every chavdi 
Government rules anent sarbardi and the request was acceded to most 
promptly. This is a matter worth imitating by other Collectors in their 
districts. Mr. Bomanji is also to be thanked for his wiilingness to 
reduce the number of liquor-shops. As the Committee proposed to be 
appointed for estimating crops is to consist both of,the village officers 
and of respectable persons from villages, no fears need ‘be entertained that 
the non-official members will succeed in securing their own private 
interests. In short, there was much in the Dhulia durbar to be learnt by the 
Collectors of other districts and their rayats, so far as zeal for public work on 
the one hand and a desire to give redress on the other were concerned. 
[In the course of appreciative comments on the above durbar the Indu 
Prakdsh writes :—A suggestion for a Board of advisers to the District 
Collectors was made to the Decentralisation Commission by certain non-official 
witnesses, but the idea was not approved of by the Commission. But the 
Local Government have by a resolution asked the Collectors to hold periodical 
durbars with a view to know the minds of the people. Mr. Bomanji, Collector 
of West Khandesh, has taken the lead in giving effect to the resolution and 
set a good example to other Collectors. But asthe Collectors of other districts 
have still remained inactive, we hope that Government will issue turther 
orders to give effect to the resolution. | 


27. ‘The memorial to the Secretary of State adopted on Wednesday 
evening is a telling document, which exposes in the 
Comments on the clearest manner the anomalies which the present 
memorial of Bombay system tolerates in the interests of a particular 
Medical men to ioe Sane: service ; it gives some idea of the native talent which 
a of State for India has already proved its competency to discharge the 
ndian Spectator (7%), 
11th Sept. duties assigned to the favoured Service; and it 
points out the enormous saving that can be effected 


by abolishing the monopoly.” 


28. A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—*“ Mr. Artal is known 
aes for his honesty, ability, zeal and public service. If 
Reply to allegations he is in the confidence and good graces of the Gov- 
against Rado , ae sae ~ ernment, methinks. he fully deserves it, confident that 
praees LSE Pe"y no honest and impartial man who knows him can 
ollector, Belgaum. di 
Indu Prakdsh (47), 6th differ from me........... Mr. Artal is one of the 
Sept., Eng. cols. distinguished founders of the Lingayat Education 
Fund established at Dharwar, and is the life and 
soul of all literary and religious activities that are set on foot amongst the 
Lingayats.......... Every one in this part of the country knows that Mr. 
Artal heartily likes the Patels and the Kulkarnis for the obvious reason that he 
himself belongs to one section of this class. If he dislikes or hates any class 
of men he dislikes or hates the dishonest and the corrupt.......... It is, there- 
fore, natural that these mischievous persons should raise a hue and cry. against 
Mr. Artal for his fearless exposure of the corruption of his subordinates from the 
Mamlatdar down to an ordinary Patel or Kulkarni, and that they should even 
go the length of- sending false and malicious reports against him to ‘the 
Press.” ; 
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e° cca “eat ries hive smelt sedition i in, and 


siundheni. wriMinge'sininet Which not’ wotd has been’ spoken 
» Bwaradj case in: in’ free "England; clearly shows how different is the 
Re 0) oN ae “ides ‘of sedition ‘in India from that in ‘England. 
» 4th Again the fact that the authorities had refrained 

-» from warning Mr. Modak not to circulate the 
nc number of the Swardj in question, in spite of their 
-' knowledge of the nature of its contents, bears ample 
‘evidence to the suspicion that the intention of 
3 -'Government' was not to'check the circulation of 
) ‘ete wittoge but to entrap Mr. Modak. The heavy sentence passed 
- gpon Mr. Valve of Nasik for publishing a speech of Deshbhakta Paranjpe 
has been, it:is surmised, the result of no better motives. We are sure that 
Government who have been dancing to the tune of Anglo-Indian papers 

‘will ‘never listen to the advice of native papers; yet we cannot help saying 

that such a policy is not likely to engender trust in the public mind. 

[The Rdshtramat writes :—The attitude taken up by Dr. Bhandarkar in the 
‘Managing Committee of the Poona Native General Library in connection with 

the London Sward; was a sure sign how the wind blew in official quarters. 
Within a fortnight of the incident, Mr. Modak was arrested and sentenced to one 
‘month's simple imprisonment and now news reaches us that the importation 

of the Swardj into India is altogether prohibited. It is really our misfortune 

that. a magazine of the type of the Swardy that placed matters before Govern- 

ment in their true light and gave them candid and disinterested advice should 
3 —_- be stopped from coming into India. Government is mighty and can with one 
a stroke of the pen stop all the national papersin the country. We, therefore, 
. i - fail to tnderstand why Mr. Modak should have been punished. For it 
appears that the prohibition of the Swardj must have been decided upon 
when the consignment was delayed at the Customs House. The Shri Shahu 
writes :—Mr. Modak has been sentenced for the publication of an article in the 
Swardj which‘is printed in England. But it must be borne in mind that Eng- 
Jand is a land of freedom while India is a conquered country, the rulers’ of 
which are at present possessed by the fiend #f suspicion. It is interesting to note 
ie that the consignment of the copies of the magazine was detained by the Customs 
. ’ Collector for more than a fortnight and that no sooner were a few copies sold 
a. than Mr. Modak was trapped. In our opinion there is no trace of sedition in 
the Swardy article and we are convinced Mr. Modak has been most unjustly 

dealt with. But we need not express any surprise at what has happened, for 
Government now-a-days sanction every prosecution recommended by the 
police and the courts of law invariably award punishments in such cases. 

We want to remind Government officials that unjust punishments inflicted in 
sedition cases undermine the faith of the people in the purity of British justice. 

The Hindu Punch writes:—The British Government not being habitually 
tyrannical like the Russians, gives a form of legality to its unjust doings. The 

- Government of India did not like that the London Swardaj should be published 
in India, so they got Mr. Modak prosecuted, and as soon as the court of law 
declared that an article in the magazine was seditious, they stopped the 
importation of the Swardj into India. What a round-about way of doing 
things! The Arwnodaya writes :—If Mr. Modak who acted only as a distri- 
butor of the Swardj is guilty of sedition, then the compositors, the printing © 
ink manufacturers and others who have any share in the production of any 
‘ seditious article must also be held liable to punishment. It appears that our 
people must now be prepared to patiently bear all these repressive measures 

to prove to the world the truth of their cause.| 


he 


30. A Belgaum correspondent writes to the Rdshtramat:—On the 
evening of Tuesday the 31st August, a Postal 

Alleged assault by a pecn by name Honnappa was taking the mail 
European officer of the bags from the station to the town in a wheel 


Bi i es - Public Works Depart- 
a ash dn & Postal peon barrow. Qn the way the wheel of the barrow ac- 


mS 


at Pelvdam.  * cidentally passed over the leg of a dog belonging to 
ar er tramat 8), ‘oth a European official of the Public Works Department, 
ES fy ae ito | ‘who getting enraged, followed the postal peon to the 


Post Office in company with another European, 
“and i in the presence of the Postmaster and other clerks, belaboured the man 


to the rescue of the unfortunate man who, strange to say, is himself afraid lest 
the Saheb might haul him up before a Magistrate! It is ‘hoped that the higher 
authorities:would take severe notice of the conduct of this officer as it is sure 
to bring Government into discredit with t | the people. | 2 


31. “The proximity of brothels fo respectable quarters: and their 
_ presence in crowded localities of the town constitutes 
Complaint about houses @ dreadful menace to the morality of the neigh- 
Sate” at Grant Road, pouring residents and to citizens at large. The 
R vie Goftdr (40), 5th profane influence which these plague-spots exert is 
Sept., Eng. cols. so terribly vicious that a clean sweep must be made 
of them fro» the midst of all busy and respectable 
parts of the town. In their present situation at the Falkland Road, which 
is one of the principal arteries leading to the north of the town, they act as 
veritable plague-centres. The road is used by thousands of people who travel 
by tramway and on foot at all hours of the day and night, and have to bear 
with the abominable sight of the houses of ill-fame which throng about these 
quarters. In their neighbourhood there are halfa dozen play-houses where 
hundreds of young and elderly people are drawn every night.......... We 
invite the attention of Mr. Edwardes, the present popular Commissioner, and 
hope that with his usual promptitude he will take the necessary action to free 
this locality and all other respectabls quarters of these venomous plague 
spots. It is scandalous in the extreme that these abominations should be 
allowed to stand in the midst of respectable and crowded localities such as 
Falkland Road and Girgaum, and we hope that the police will not fail to 
take immediate action to give the residents of these localities immunity from 
the depraved and contagious influence.” 


32. “The Muhammadan leaders of Sind, seeing how the game of bluff 
| and bluster started by the All-India Moslem League 
Adverse comments on and Syed Ali Imam has succeeded, are trying to 


the demand of three seats qo 9 Jittle acitation on their own aseount j in order to 
for Sind Muhammadans 1n 2 


tin Saintes Giabeamen secure for Sind Muhammadans a share of representa- 
Sind. Journal (20), dng tion on the Bombay Council more _ excessive 
Sept. than has been allowed them. To strengthen their 


hands they have appealed to the Deccan Moslem 
League for support, and at a meetingof that’ body Moulvi Raffiuddin, 
the chairman, held forth in favour of three seats being given to the Sind 
Muhammadan.......... . He alleged that the Local Boards’ seat was not at 
all safe fora Muhammadan and therefore at least one seat should be ensured 
to them by a separate register.......... We cannot for the life of us 
understand how such an argument is seriously put forward when the actual 
“experience ’ is that a Hindu has never succeeded in ‘capturing the seat 
against a Muhammadan in Sind. The Local Boards consist solely of select 
land-holders, and the Muhammadan element in them is naturally much 
stronger than the Hindu. Surely so far nothing has happened to make one 
anticipate in the future the return of a Hindu by either the land-holders or 
the Local Boards........... The acme of absurdity is, however, reached when 
three sure seats are claimed for the Sind Muhammadans. Muhammadans, it 
is said, form {ths of the Sind population, so they must have three seats when 
the Hindus of Sind are going to have oné seat through the mixed electorates 
of the Municipalities. How conveniently it is forgotten that in the electoral 
scheme prepared by the Bombay Government the Muhammadans of the 
whole presidency are taken in the mass together and six seats allotted to 
them either by separate electorates or otherwise! If the Muhammadans of 
Sind wish that this province be treated separately, the Muhammadans of the 
presidency, proper will be in an insignificant minority—8 or 10 per cent. of 
the genera al population—and will hardly get two seats instead of the four now 
offered to them........ Is Moulvi Ruffiuddin prepared to forego two or three of 
the seats reserved for the Presidency Muhammadans?.......... Lastly, as to 


with a stick till he bled. . Iti is to be regretted that none 5 of: those win came 


arto, the ery: was ees. the: Muhesay 
wall. minority. -needed protection and 
ave NO'c ance in, mixed electorates, separate - 
a ow for the first time. :protection is claimed for 
sajorities! We hope the more. thinking and sober Muhammadans will see 
nto w yoy absurdities they | are being landed by their policy of grab, and we 
hope too that the. eyes of Government will be opened. to the ‘impolicy of 
i encouraged extravagant notions among Muhammadans.” 


ee e i s “ This week we have to instance another example in which the 
es poison of separatism seems to have affected an 1m- 
"Alleged w wire- ulling atthe portant community of the South. The Dravidians 

4 a - the prmeenh * * are @ large and important community mainly 
separsie repr contation. gaged in agriculture.......... They allege that 
Oriental Review (13), 8th the Hindus hate them, and they want, for this 
Sept. reason, separate electorates. They go one step 
further i inthis than the Muhammadans, for they 

demand that they ought to be represented by a Kuropean or Eurasian ‘represent- 
ative. A community having the least sense of self-respect would think twice 
before making such ademand. That members of an alien race should be 
thought more eligible representatives than members of the same race shows 
how wire-pulling has succeeded in some quarters in misleading an ignorant. 
community and in putting the Imperial authorities on a false scent. We 
say ‘wire-pulling, for wecan never lend ourselves to the belief that an 
ignorant community of agriculturists would proceed to make such prepos- 


| terous demands without being inspired to do so from certain quarters.’ 


384. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce has invoked the assistance of 

Government and of the EKuropean Chambers of 

Appeal to native associ- (Commerce in other parts of India for the purpose of 

ations of merchants to preventing native merchants and firms from using 

9g in their own and European names and thus imposing upon the public 

e people’s interests. 

Bombay Samdchdr (69), 10 the mofussil and in foreign countries. In bring-. 

_ 8th Sept. ing forward this objection to the use of HKuropean 

names, they are violating a fundamental principle of 

political economy. It has to be remembered that most of the native firms 

ee carrying on business under British names had bought the concerns originally 

(- from the Kuropean proprietors of these concerns at high prices, and to prevent. 

| them from using these names would be tantamount to unfairly robbing them 

of their rights. This is bound to result in the lowering of the values of the 

 acodewtlls of such Anglo-Indian concerns. Another thing to be borne 

in mind is that people in India as elsewhere are in the habit of naming their 

firms and children after the names of their rulers or some great men. Are 

these people to be forced to give up these names? We are sure the Chamber 

of Commerce is not likely to succeed in this attempt. But none the less 

it is necessary for the Native merchants’ associations to come forward and 

strengthen the hands of Government by exposing the selfish character of the 

agitation. ‘This step of the Chamber shows the great necessity that exists for 

the native merchants to establish a Presidency Trade Association of their 

own. Another matter in which they can profitably imitate the Anglo-Indian 

merchants is the way in which their various Chambers of Commerce in various. 

countries co-operate with each other in the advancement of their interests. 

This they can do by arranging with all the native Chambers of Commerce in 

India as well as in countries like China and Japan to co-operate for 

protecting the interests of the Asiatic merchants and workmen. This will 

enable them to carry on business among themselves more conveniently as also. 

to boycott from any commercial dealings those English Colonies which are 

boycotting Asiatics. None of these Colonies are in a position to do without. 

Asiatic markets, and once the Chambers of Commerce of all Asia unite together 

and firmly carry through their arrangement, the insolence of the Colonials. 
will s soon be brought low.. as : 
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85. “The fate of a big Bombay ‘mill-owner ana the unfortunate plight 
Meg hoe Vi of the mill concerns with which he was identified 


bop due the ae Ree once more brought to the forefront the question 
ts th : + Aa taeal s. 
: eajehd lot the Tate Mr. of Indian mill management........... It would be but 


“Dwarkdédés Dharamsey right and just if steps were taken to mitigate the 


~ of Bombay. evil of reckless and almost criminally irresponsible 


Jém-e-Jamshed (34), management of large joint-stock concerns in 


9th Sept, Eng. cols.; India.......... We should think that even apart from 


Indian Spectatog (7), 11th 


"Sept. the latest revelations there is much in the history 


of the management of Bombay Mills which might 
have long since induced a vigilant Government, 


: regardful of the interests of the public, to forge such safe-guards as experience 


and common-sense might dictate for the prevention of down-right fraud, 


dishonesty and unscrupulousness in the conduct of joint-stock concerns on 
the part of the agents, the managers and the rest.” [The Indian Spectator 
_ writes :—*‘ Dwarkadas lived the life of a desperate gambler. The most 


charitable thing to say of him would be that he was a mad man. But 
what shall we say of those who kept him company in business and pleasure ? 
And what are we to think of a Government that has not yet made up its mind 
as to some better regulation and control of joint-stock business, though exhorted 
to do so for the last thirty years?......... If Dwarkadas was mad, the 
investing public of Bombay havé shown themselves to be a bit moxe mad, 


and Government will be considered still more mad if they do not set about 


making such business methods impossible as enabled this mill-owner to live 
like a prince whilst reducing gullible investors to beggary.”’] 


Education. 


86. “The Government have from the beginning been trying with 
laudable zeal to educate the sons of the Talpurs, but 
Suggestion that the the fruit has been rather poor. They are now trying 


sons of the Mirs of Sind to keep all the Talpur boys at the Karachi Madressa 


should be educated in 


sanerel wcsecla inahend of in special boarding quarters under the special super- 


) ee vision of the Principal. The plan does not appear 

om nota Madressa +, have succeeded and has led to certain awkward 
Sind Journal (20), 2nd and undesirable results. Karachi is not a healthy 
Sept. place to live in for those who have been brought up 
delicately and in a dry climate. One Talpur boy, it 

is said, actually succumbed to a fever contracted at Karachi......... The 


-result of all this is that while not much progress has been made in learning by 


the boys, the parents are refusing to send them to the Madressa. Government. 
have, however, actually ruled that those who are in receipt of pensions will not 


get anything unless their boys are sent to the Madressa. Those holding lands 


cannot, however, be so coerced. But the pensions of some have actually been 
stopped, among them that of the successor of the great Mir Sher Mahomed of 
Mirpur Khas. The insult must be felt not only by the individuals concerned but 
by Muhammadans in general. Hence the desirability of finding some other way 
of educating the sons of the Mirs. Before the Madressa was fixed upon, it had 
been proposed to open a separate High School at Hyderabad for the Mirs’ boys, 
but the project fell through owing to an excessive anxiety to make the Madressa 
flourish and to add to the emoluments of the Principal who receives a special 
allowance for the care of the Talpur boys....... The Mirs, however, would like 


to have a special school at Hyderabad, and some of them prefer sending their 


boys to the Government High School or some private school there on 
account of the broadening influences of education in mixed, undenominational 
institutions. We feel strongly in favour of the latter plan. The Mirs will get 
better education in a large general school than in a small school of their own. 
Only, they should be made to live in residential quarters completely under the 
control of the school authorities, who will see that they are treated in 
accordance with the dignity of their position. We hope the local Government 


will give their very earnest attention to the above suggestion.” 
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heir ‘nolile adddisies 0 one. ge one as Mother- 

8 béen confined‘in servitude for hundreds 

- Of Years. Pinger’ the Muhammadan :regimé, the vices 
o] drinking and cruelty crept into the Indian society. 


nscale aoainat aedition .. Lue present rule is responsible for some more; but of 
asace again 7 ritta 7 od), ‘a different type of vices. The vices that are 
eo generally bred in slaves ‘are our vices. The king 
Se aie aaa +" gets the fashion of the day and moul@s ‘the destinies 
ee te “ot his sib: ‘Under the’ Muhammadan: rule, deputations were not the 
eae ‘rage of the day, and the subjects were consequently disunited, but at the same 
time they had not lost their self-respect, as is the case at present owing to the 
‘Arms Act. ‘The relations between the rulers and the ruled are now those 
of a master and ‘a slave. Until a brotherly feeling replaces the same, the 
‘national vices will continue their abodes in Indians. It is. only ridiculous to 
“ask us to co-operate with the rulers, until we have got the controlling power. 
. Swardjya is the only antidote to the vices noted above. . The bureaucracy are 
under the impression that those who do not look eye to eye with them in all 
- things are seditious. But the moment we obtain the controlling power, they will 
have to bid good-bye to all such notions. The loss’ of self-respect was best 
illustrated ‘by the conduct of the Chiefs of the Native States, as soon as the 
British Government began their repressive crusade. What has prevented 
the Chiefs from declaring that the repressive policy isruinous? They not only 
-re-echo the cry of the bureaucrats but advocate sterner measures of repression. 
They are needlessly persecuting their subjects. Kolhapur, Dewas, Jaipur and 
Kashmir are exhibiting the vices of slaves. Newspapers are being prohibited. 
Bogus prosecutions and imaginary conspiracies are the order of the day. 
When the bureaucrats themselves are proclaiming that to preach inde- 
pendence is not seditious, it is despicable for the Chiefs to declare it seditious. 
It is these men that are obstructing our progress. We are growing too 
obedient, At the bare hint of the Collector, the police begin a regular 
_ gampaign. Our obedience is being misused. The object of the swadeshi agi- 
_ tation is but to remove this vice from the Indians. 


38. “It appears that the Gwalior State has prohibited the importation i in 
| its dominions of many newspapers. Several of 
_ these belong to the Extremist section of politics 
ine can tare pol and some to the Moderate section. It will bea 
forbidding the entry. of shock of surprise to learn that of the prohibited 
certain newspapers into papers the Bengalee is one. Butit does not. matter 
his territory, to which party of politics certain papers may belong. 
Oriental Review (18), The real question is one of principle—whether 
8th Sept.; Gu ttn P mo it is right and just to disbar people from the liberty 
(82), sth Sept., Eng. cols. of reading what books and papers they like unless 
these are declared to be seditious. The papers 
prohibited by the Gwalior State have not been declared to be seditious 
by the British Government and. yet one of the leading Native States 
has taken the unprecedented step of putting under a ban about a dozen 
 -papers.......... The London Fumes, of course, pats the Maharija of Gwalior 
' for this step, with an implied hope perhaps that it will be accepted as a 
precedent by the British Government. We hope that the authorities will not 
play thus into the hands of the enemies of Indian progress.......... Let Lord 
Morley follow the right in this case and, despite the shrieking hysterics of 
yellow journals, persist in maintaining intact the liberty of speech and writing 
in this country, which is the greatst antidote against sedition.” [The 
Gujardtt Punch writes :—‘‘ The Maharaja of Gwalior has published a remark- 
able exhortation to his subjects under the heading of ‘A Message to my 
emnlacts. There can be no objection to the issuing of such proclamations 
“in‘any number, nor to the giving of the advice. But does it not seem a 
. tittle like playing to the gallery of the British public? The prohibition of 
- ‘some journals from being imported into the State, which has lately emanated 
from His Highness, seems also to be a to some influences which in a Native 
‘State are not unknown even to the man in the street. But why this 


‘tliat way? If? they are: not: allowed to. import: papers: apenly, they, will 
smuggle them: Human- nature: is too much the. same everywhere. andi 
thie: best course: for chastening and: educating iti towards the right path.ia 
persuasion and confidence, rather than speeches and:repression.’’! 


89... It‘is to be seen how far the order of the Gwalior State prohibiting’ 

\ the importation of certain papers in that State wilP 

— Gujardti (30), 5th Sept.; be carried out by the British postal’ authorities, as: 
Shakti. (93), 4th:Sept. . . they are bound to. distribute.all prints excepting. those 
; Pte the distribution of which is expressly forbidden’ by the 
Indian Government. The State order is un-called for, as the papers never 
tread on forbidden. ground nor is. their publication. stopped in British. Indias. 
The Political Agents in Native States are very powerful personages. 
They are, as it were, the lords of the Princes. ‘Their mandates are obeyed with 
all the reverence due to a prophet’s commands. People in the Native States: 

are not public-spirited enough to protest against'such State orders. It will be © 
futile to expect Government to keep. Political Agents under restraint in this. 
matter as the Princes have taken a step that is sure to be favoured by 
Government. Were a similar order to emanate from Government people 
would surely get excited over it. Newspaper reading cannot be controlled. by 
Government. except under grave necessity. The order which is unaccom- 
panied by any explanation will tend to lower the prestige of Gwalior 
as well as of the Indian Government to which the State is subordinate. 
The papers which are prohibited might suffer some loss, but the State will 
suffer much more. Its subjects will remain in a state of ignorance. The 
Native Prince himself will look so small in the eyes of the civilised world. 
Is not this degradation enough? [The Shakti writes:—The Maharaja of 
Gwalior made an exhibition of his loyalty by giving thirty lakhs of rupees to 
England at the time of the troubles in China. When the Prince of Wales was 
in his State he ordered two lions to be brought for being let loose to provide 
game for His Royal Highness. Of late he has begun to scent sedition-in the 
Native Press, and has become anxious about the fate that would meet his State 
if the British Government in India were overthrown. His anxiety for the 
safety of his State has led him to stop certain Indian papers from being 
imported into his territories. Any one in whose possession these are found is 
to. be punished. Itis regrettable that our Native rulers should take such steps 
in the twentieth century and make themselves the laughing-stock of the world.]} 


40. The Raj, Prakarani Court at Junagadh has refused. to grant the 
injunction asked for by the Jains against the erection of 
The dispute between the buildings on the Girnar by the State. It would have- 
Jains and the Junagadh been better if the Court had, in doing this, paid 
a about the Girnar heed to the principles of justice and to history. 
oe (185), 5th Sept. ; But as the Judge was a servant of the State and 
Kaiser-i-Hind (35), 5th 8 the State was the defendant in the case, we 
Sept. | had already apprehended what. sort of justice 
was to. be expected. The Court appears to have 
no idea of the position enjoyed. by the Jain community, of the fact that 
the British Government have recognised their holidays and are considering 
the advisability of reserving for them a number of seats in the new Legislative 
Council. The Jains are a.loyal and very peaceful community and it is much 
to be deplored that measures should be taken calculated to injure their reli- 
gious susceptibilities. The decision plainly, illustrates the character of the 
administration of justice in Native States. [The Kazser-i-Hind deplores that 
such a serious difference should have arisen between the State and the Jains, 
disapproves of the attitude of the Court in the conduct of the case and con- 
cludes by expressing a hope that the Nawab and the Diwan will somehow 
manage to settle the question and pacify the Jains.| 


41. In a contributed article on the pension granted to Mr. Badarbhai 
by the Administrators of the Porbandar State, the 
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Alleged illegal grant of 


pension to a State servant 
by the Administrators of 
Porbandar (Kathidwar). 

Kdthidwar and Mahe 
Kadntha Gazette (80), .5th 
Sept. 


con 1044—9 


Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette observes :— 
The services rendered to the State by Badarbhai are 
certainly not of a kind to deserve such a reward as 
that granted by the Administrators. Far from 
rewarding him in such an unprecedented manner, 
the Administrators should have taken him to task for 
his many peculations in the Barddst Department in 


Reale (ennreds his\ past eoudiel: 
@ ‘State ‘and, \ hat is still ‘worse, the pension. 
nN ie?) : Bi: fish territory. Such an action on: théir.: part: 
nthe: Bri tish: ‘administration: of the State; and:we 
» Administrators will allay public feeling, which .has 
ach ,an act of favouritism, by panting before the 


ae} uaa : Ted them to take such a step. 
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: : 1a Scakitbataa article the Kadthidwdr and Mahi Kantha Gaieite 
faa aia od once more attacks the administration of the Vala 
l oppresi sion in the State and observes :—With the return of Hira Patel 
ne aPC a ee to Vala from the exile forced upon him by Mr. Roth-. 
| Kdntha Gazette (80), ‘Sth feld, the condition of the subjects 'and of the Bha-. 
ae } : “yate and Girdsids | in particular has changed from. 
rs ee bad te. worse. Numerous illegal and oppressive mea- 
eo sures s have been. bivetes harass the people and many have in consequence been 
es forced to go into voluntary exile to save themselves and their property. Hira 
Patel being all in all in the State, never lets go an opportunity to oppress the. 
people and the officials alike. Mr. Keshavlal, the Nydyddhish, and Mr. 
Mohanlal, the teacher in the English school, have had to leave the service of 
the State ‘under very strange circumstances, and one Dhanji Kakal, a Brahmin 
subject of the State, has had to go into voluntary exile to save himself. The 
oppression to which this Dhanji has been subjected is beyond description. 
Not only was his house, situated near the Central Police Station, broken into, 
| but he himself was severely handled on the occasion of the Holi festival 
i and. was looted near the Darodia Dhal. Even poor people and their 
domestic animals are not free from this oppression. Very recently a koli- 
ae was fined Rs. 10 because his goat happened to go near the trees which 
ae have been now planted near the town, and being unable to make up the fine 
a - even by the sale of the goat, had to suffer imprisonment. Instances ‘of this 
‘ sort are numerous, and we trust Captain Strong, the able Political Agent, will 
inquire into these ‘grievances and give redress to the siieuees subjects of: 


the State. 


43. We are gratified to learn that our repeated appeals to Government 
' to hand over the estates taken under management 
Les Encumbered estates of + their respective owners have not been made in 
ae oh Renae pee vain. We have of late shown in these columns how 
: Kdntha Gazette (80), 5th estates under management rather than paying their 
‘Sept. own debts-were adding to the encumbrances thereon 
owing to the heavy charge of management, and it is 
ies satisfactory that obviously in view of these circumstances, Government 
a have decided to hand over to Khachar Ebhal Giga and several other 
Jand-holders of Kathidwar their estates freed from Government manage- 
ment. . While thinking Major Hancock, Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar, 
: for this act of kindness, we cannot help remarking that the object. with 
which these estates were taken under management has not been realised, 
and many of them have been returned to their owners burdened with heavy. 
encumbrances. This has caused a good deal of dissatisfaction among Pref 
a savkars who have advanced enormous sums on some of these estates. For 
POS ei.) though the properties have been taken out of management, the charge of Gov- 
oe. ernment loans is still kept standing on them. In view of the indebtedness 
of the Talukdars, the authorities have not been liberal enough‘ to renounce 
their monetary claims, and have consequently invited upon themselves the 
odium of being selfish at the cost of others. We wish that in order to escape 
this odium, Government ought’ either to give up their claims upon these 
i Bee c. estates, or to satisfy the other creditors of the Talukdars. For so long as an 
estate is not freed from Government. demands there is no likelihood. of any 
ee. other creditor of the estate getting a pie from its income It is still a question 
_ ‘why the debts on these estates have not been paid off while they were managed 
by G vernment, and so it would be: better if a Commission of inquiry is 
‘appointed to arrive ) at & correct solution, of the jaatier. 
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_ 44. A Kurundwad correspondent writes to the Pragati as follows :— 
| a ts eae “Our State is very happy in having for its ruler a 
Complaint . that the Chief with a University degree; but I must tell you 
Chief of Kurundwéd is that people have got some complaints to make 
pba A vg ~ Osama regarding the present state of things here.......... 
Pragati (147), 8th Sept., The people of Alas and Bubnal—men and women— 


Eng. cols. have been of late very bitterly complaining to the 


Chief against Messrs. Mudwedkar and Mokashi who © 


are still in responsible posts. The complaints have reached even the Politi- 
cal Agent for the S. M. C. and we hear that Major Wodehouse has 
been so well convinced by the people that he has advised the Chief to suspend 
the two men and to prosecute them. I must say that the Chief ought not to 
have allowed things to drift so far. But as yet no action has been taken in 
the matter. If Major Wodehouse has taken up the question, I doubt not 
that his strong sense of justice will certainly prompt him to see full justice 
done to the people. But is it fair that a necessity for political interference 
should arise in a State ruled over by a graduate Prince? We hope that 
the Chief may not have the unwisdom to try to shield the said officers of 
his State just as his father did.” 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


45. Several papers of the week publish elaborate reports of the proceed- 
ings of meetings held on 4th September in various 
Celebrations in honour parts of the Presidency for the purpose of celebrating 
of the 85th birthday of the 85th birthday of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and offer- 
Mr. Dadébhai Naoroji. 9 ing congratulations to him and wishing him many 
eg sig gy ig ©"), happy returns of the day. In Bombay under the 
. ept.; San 
Vartamdn (41), 6th, 7th ®USpices of the National Union a meeting was held 
and 8th Sept.; Jdm-e- at the Bhangwadi Theatre on Kalbadevi Road under 
Jamshed (34), 7th Sept. the presidency of R. B. Vasanji Khimji at which 
after several speakers had eulogised the services of 
Mr. Dadabhai to his country, a resolution was unanimously adopted to present 
an address of congratulation to Mr. Dadabhai through a deputation of the 
meeting. The Gujarati Hindn Stri Mandal of Bombay also celebrated the 
Dadabhai Jayanti on Saturday at the Framji Cowasji Institute. Previous to 
the meeting a deputation of the Mandal had presented an address of congratu- 
lations to Mr. Dadabhai at his Versova residence, in reply to which Mr. Dada- 
bhai exhorted the deputation to pursue unflinchingly the task of elevating 
the lot of Indian ladies. [Similar meetings are reported to have been held at 
- Broach, Ahmedabad, Mehmedabad, Kaira, Nadiadand Bhavnagar. The Jdém-e- 
Jamshed in appreciating the tone of the reply sent by Mr. Dadabhai, through 
the press, to the several letters and telegrams of congratulations received by 
him, appeals to all thoughtful Indians to take to heart the advice given them 
by the “ Grand Old Man ”’ to abstain from all resort to violence of any kind.| 


46. The Rdshtramat announces the issue by the Vartaman Agency, 


Publication of the lives Dombay, of a Marathi book containing the lives of 
in Marathi of the Bengali 
deportees. 


. seentemet (48), 9th four annas. It is also stated that a Gujarati trans- 
Sept. 


the nine Bengali deportees with their portraits, price 


lation of the book is being printed. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Orvental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 15th September 1909. 


*Reported in advance, 
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(1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. do. 


Indw Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Damodar Sdvl4r4m 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Rashtramat Shrinivas Bhicaji Sir Desai. 


Subodh Patrika ... .| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brdhmin) ; 30. 


Sardesdi Vijaya ... S4wantvadi Pandurang SBalkrishna Dadkar; (Goud 
Bréhman) ; 35. 
AnG10-PoRTUGUESE. 


Echo Bombay ) J. O. F. D’Souza ; Goanese ; 40 


O Anglo-Lusiténo... Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ‘Christian ; 
50. 


OQ Goano 
Aneto-Sinprz. 


Karachi (Sind) Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhaén Ghulam Rasul;' 37; 
Muhammadans. , 


Larkana (Sind) | er Isardés Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
Karéchj (Sind) | Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ... 


Larkana (Sind) Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23 


Naushahro * Peroze ,  ove| Tolaram Menghraj ; Hindu (Amil) ; 22 
(Hyderabad, Sind). 
Sukkur (Sind) Viruma]l Begréj ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 35 


Karichi (Sind) Jamatmal Lalchand ; 27 


Kashinath Nadgeshwar Rao; (Madrasi Brah- 


man); 40. 
re Bas we i, 
h Se iH: a 


Déhydthai Kasandds Shéh ; Hindu (Bania); 
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GusaRa’ TI, 


64 | Akbbére-Islim ... ... Bombay ... [Daily «| Kéai Iamdil Kési Muhammad ; Muhamma-| 1,500 ag 


dan (Memon) ; 45, ne 
65 | Amrit Mani ins ...| Rajkot =... | Monthly ... eo} Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. | 
66 | Baroda Gazette un ...| Baroda. .... mt Weekly... ede heagoe | sve 
67 | Bharat Jivan _.... | Bombay a ...| Monthly ... ase 7 ee ve 
68 | Bharat Vijaya ...  ...| Baroda ... | Weekly ... _ ...| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Told4kia| About 

Brahman) ; 28. | 500 
69 | Bombay Samachar ..| Bombay... .-| Daily ove -«| Kaikhosru Maénekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.:; 4,400 
70 | Broach Samachar esi Broach oe | Weekly ... sae Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 nd 400 
71 | Buddhi Prakash ... ...| Ahmedabad ...| Monthly ... er estes | “ 


72 | Cutch-Kesari ‘és .-| Bombay ... ool Weekly ace ...| Damiji ret Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal; 1,500 
| Bania); 33. , 
73 | Din Mani ... eas oof BrOACR ae ind Is sa ...| Nathalal Rangildas (Bania). 200 


74 | Gujarat... ge ...| Nadidd (Kaira) ...] Do. ose ose gee Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
Bania) ; 23. 


75 | Hind Swardjya ... ...| Bombay ... ...| Do. ..»  e| Purshottum M. Pandit ; (Hindv). 1,000 : 
76 |Islim Gazette ...  ...|Amreli  (Baroda-| Do. ... _...| Ibrahim Daud; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 90;| 975 | 
| State). Muhammadans (Memons). | 


77 | Jain Vijaya - ...| Bombay ... veel: aa io .--| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shrimali} 1,000 
Bania) ; 27. | 


78 | Kaira Times es ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. eee ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shrévak Bania) ; 300 


28. 
79 | Kaira Vartamén ... ..| Kaira se at ees sa ...| Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 
56. 
80 | Kathidwar and Mahij Sddra - see 0. ee .»-| Motil4l Chhotél4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brdhman); 45. 
81 | Kaéthidwdr Samachar _...| Ahmedabad ott Os aes ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 x 
| (Brahman) ; 46. : 
82 | Khabardar— wink ...| Bombay ... a ie: ree ...| Abdul Vahed H4ji Gul4am Muhammad 500 


| Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
83 | Loka Mitra see oat D0. see »-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Maéanekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
84 | Navsari Patrika ... ooo] N@VSATI ae ooo} Weekly ae .--| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhddés Parekh ; 500 

Hindu (Bania) ; 34. | 
85 | Navsdri Prakash ... adel Eas were ae? on .-.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 


86 | Political Bhomiyc... _...| Ahmedabad ot a wee ~~ aee| Noorkhdn Amirkhdn ; Muhammadan ; 50. 950 


87 | Praja Mitra “ie | Karachi... .--| Bi-Weekly ... ..-| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch} 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 


88 | Praja Pokar ove ---| Surat eee oee| Weekly... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 _... +48 475 


89 | Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad seel Do. ne ...| Hirdl4l Vardhamdén Shah (Visa Shrimali} 1,500 
Advertiser. Bania); 28. — 


90 | Samalochak ne | Bombay... eee} a Ti- Monthly ...| Manilal Chhabaram Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati 500 


Brahmin) ; 43. 
91 | Sami Sinj... tie aa: oh, “a. eel ie ae ...| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi;} 1,600 
83. a | 
92 | Satya Vakta ese | Do. ase ..»| Fortnightly ».-| Keshavl4l MHarivithaldds; Hindu (Dds; 550 | oF 
| Shriméli Bania) ; 44. a 
WOR cee NR Te i | envsntesi  Medeewes  Rayh;  Meatel 3800-0 8 i 
| | (Vadnagar Nagar Brahmén) ; 34. al 
? 94 | Surat Akhbér ... «| Baroda... «| Do, see. ee] Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 800 os 
95 | Swadesh Mitré ... ..|Karéchi ... «| Do. we ~—-«s»| Dewkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42°...) 800 ee 
96 | Vasant... vs vvo| Ahmedabad ---| Monthly... ...| A’‘nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
3 LL.B.; Hindu. 
Hinvl. | , ; | 
97 | Bharat... vs veel Bombay «.. see Weekly... — ese] Gauri shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ;} 400 ees 
a] | | B80. | ig Ane 
98 | Shri Dnydnségar Samd4-| Do.  ... = «| Fortnightly ...| Jdnakpraséd Laboorém ; Hints (Kanye 800 Tee 
char. cy ae kubja Bréhman); 81.0 Bion, ee 
99 | Shri Venkateshvar Bamé| Do, vw oe] Weekly aw pee Hindu (Bojpai Brébmin);} 6,900 
char. | } Mec Re Xie aay | ae. Seas, Has 
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114 


115 


ee 


fréyan. 
(Vaishnav Bréhman) ;.86 
soil oe a Hindu Deshasth Brih. 
map); 25, 
...|@. R, Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréb- 
man); 42, 
vey Krishnaji’ Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Bréhman). _. 
...| Gururéo Raéghavendra Mamdapur ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
...|Gaurishankar RAmprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
,Bréhman) ; 44. 
«| Théna  ... > ..| Weekly ......,| Dhondo Kashindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 
«| Dhulia (West Khéti-| Do. ...._...| Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 
desh). vedi Brdhman) ; 53. 
.».| Ratnagiri wf. Do. .  w.  as.| Hari DharmérAj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
$1. | 
sch MNS BT el Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
| month. Hindu (Karhada Brdhman) ; 32. 
»+-| Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chit- 
| péwan Bréhman) ; 27. 
-+-| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly... ...| Hari Bhikéji Samant; Hindu i Brah- 
man); 44, 
..-|/Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. ..» | Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 
, | (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 
...| Chiplun ~ (Ratndé-| Do. ... _...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
giri). Bréhman) ; 44, 
-»-| Belgaum ... ».t Do. pos ...| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat ; Hindu 
Shenvi ; 35, , 
-»-| Wai (Satara) .. | Fortnightly ...| Kdshinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 
Brahman) ; 45. 
-»-| Dharwar ... | Weekly... ...| 9. H. Shaéhane; Hindu (Karhdda Brédb- 
man) ; 38. 
---| Bombay ... ck ce on ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ... 
.»-| Poona ag at ae me ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 50. 
---| Kolhapur ... cnet 100, ee ...| Vishnu ae ome ; Hindu (Séraswat 
Brahman) ; 
--| Théna = ae st ae oe §«=—sn | AK Vishn Aji Késhindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 42. 
---| Bombay ... ‘sel aes 00 ...| Dattdtriya Balvant Pdrasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
---| Ahmednagar sid ND i a ...| Kashindth Bahirdv Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
péwan Brdhman) ; 55. 
«| Bombay ...  ...| Do. oo «= ove | Be EF. Gordan & Co. 
(Poona ... ..|Monthly ...  .,.| Krishn4ji Narhar Ponkshe. 
«| Do, ser. age] WOGKIY de ...| Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 26. 
---| Shola4pur. ... jock 0, ose ,..| Govind Nardyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
: Brahman) ; 51. 
e-| Bombay ... | Do, soe = oe | Nastesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 84, | 
»«e| Poona ia soot Das eee ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| | Brahman) ; 41. ) 
ssa] Do. ose osst Oe oon ...| Krishnaji. Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpd4wan Brahman).; 36. 
(Printed| Anant Divakar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 465. - 
«»»| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
...| Yédav. Bélkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
.| (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 42. 
«| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowda 
} Séraswat); 52. 
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100 


500 


275 


800 


1,400 
450 


141. 


749 
148 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 


154 
155 


156 
157 
158 
159 
160 

161 


162 
168 
164 


165 
166 


167 
1€8 


169 


170 


Mahérdshtr& Vritt 
Moda Vritt Ss 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu ee 


Nasik Vritt a 
Nydya Sindhu ... 


Paisa Patti ies 


Pandhaéri Mitra . 


Prabhaét ... nee 
Prabodh Chandrika 


Pragati... eee 
Prakash ... ese 
Podnan ... aié 
Rashtramukh ... 
Samalochak ee 
Satya Shodhak ... 
Shivaji Vijaya... 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Say4ji Vijay 


Shri Saraswati Mandir 


Shri Shahu as 
Shubh Suchak .., 
Sudhakar ... ve 
Sudharak ... eee 


Sumant ... lie 


Vande Mataram ... 


Vichéri... eee 


Vijayee Mahratta... 
Vinod si eee 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasdr... ine 
Vydpari... ace 


Warkari ... ra 


SANSKRIT, 


Sunrit Vadini _... 


’ aeae 


| 


eee 


eee 


ae a 
Wai (Satara) al 


a eye 


Poona eve eee 
Nasik ose ee 
Ahmednagar «a... 
Bombay ee ae 


Pandharpur (Shola- 
pur). 
Dhulia (West Khan- 


desh). 
Jalgaon (Hast Khan- 
d 


Kolhapur ... nie 
Satara sia. ore 
Baroda... ed 
Mahad (Koldba) . 
Hubli (Dharwar) ... 


Ratnagiri ... ied 
Sholapur ... ae 
Do. ane sie 


Bombay ... ane 


Do. mer ee 
Satara re pa 
Do. i es 


Pen (Kolaba) a 
Poona a re 


Karad (Satara)... 


Poona aee eee 


Karwar (Kanara) ... 


Kolhapur ..., Fy 
Belgaum ... ee 


Bombay ... oes 


Wai (Satéra) 


Poona eu. ree 


Pandharpur (Shol 4. 
pur). 


‘Weekly  «.. 
: Do, | eee 
Daily see 
Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 

Do. 00 
Do. ese 
Do. ves 


Thrice &@ month 


Monthly ... 


Weekly... 
Do. ss 
Do. see 
Do. one 

Monthly ... 

Weekly _... 
Do. ave 

"Do. ae 
Do. oe 
Do. see 
Do. os 


Thrice a@ month 


Weekly eve 
Fortnightly 
Monthly ... 


Weekly... 
Do. eee 


Fortnightly 


[Bomber cas 


| Weekly 


. 


..|Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, 


Jandrdhan . Naré - Astin Hind 

(Sdraswat B 

bee dra Balwant bnoale : Hindu (Mard- 
24, 

Ddmodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 

Braéhman) ; 29. 


Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu 


Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 89. 
Do. do. det 
Lakshuman Rémchandra Pangarkar; 


Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 24. 


Waman Shridhar Kukde ; 
Brahman) ; 34. 


Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 
péwan Bréhman) ; 38. 


Hindu (Deshasth 


| Govind Sakhérém Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brdhman) ; 44. 


Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 44. 

Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45. 

Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 

Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak- 
shani Brdhman) ; 32. | 

Balkrishna Raoji PAlwankar ; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Bréhman) ; age 28. 

Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 ' 

Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Madvalappa Sangappa ai ; Hindu 
(Vir Shaivi Lingadyat) ; 2 

Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kéméthi) ; 50.. 


Limited, 


Manager being Damodar Savldram Yande ; 


Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 

Mahadey Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 40. : 
Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale ; ; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman). 

Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 

Vishwanath Govind Sant. 


Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 
man ; 35. 

Hari Raghunath Bhagwat 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni 


(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... oT 

(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saéraswat Brahman). 

Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 

Nana Dédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 35. 


- Hindu (Chit- 


Appa Sharma Réshivadekar, 
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Chel4rém Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa); 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 565. 


Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig ; 
of Canpore ; 40. 3 


Hazi Mahmood Hussain, 


Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Dawood Ali; Muhammadan; 86 ... 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Shamsher-i-Hind ... 


‘Sultén-ul-Akhbér 


aoe ys Fy 


Urdu Daily 


Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja ; 
83. 


a 


Gousaka TI aND Hip. 


Weekly Bhégubhai Fatechand Karbhdri; Hindu 
| (Shéwak Bania); 37. 


Monthly Sital Prasdd Jain 


le penypin oro 


a 3 


Ae FO a er Se 


Bagalkot (Bijdpur) .| Weekly |Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 


EI, 
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| Notes.—A, The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are. 
» (printed in italics. 


- ea B.... The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 
~» Sbeve list is printed in brackets after the name. 


» », ©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that'‘adopted in the Official Spelling 


Ay 


. _. List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or ¢’) is the last letter of a word, 
bash 3: ‘the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has. 
A _ “been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 


‘An Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the- 
‘#8 accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. . 


’ 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


Name and Publication, Edition. Name, caste and age of Hiditor, 


GUJARATI, 


82a) Lohana Samachar Bapubhai Kanji; Hindu (Loh4na); 80 _s.. 
91a) Satsang Do, Chunilal Bapuji Modi 
MARATHI. 


Réshtramat sx Weekly Shrinivas Bhikaji Sardesai; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahma.) ; 49. 


Réshtrodaya ave Monthly S. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Bréab- 
man); about 30, 


The Editor of No. 5 is Prof. P. B. Vaccha; Parsi ; 42. 

The Editor of No. 18 is Rev. Seither, 8. J., German ; 45, 

The Editor of No. 22 is Prof. P. A. Wadia ; Parsi ; 35 ; 400, 

The Publisher of No. 23 is Ganesh Balvant Modak ; 44; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 42 ; 1,000. 

The Editors of No. 44 are Rev. J. E. Abbott ; Rev. R.8. Hume Rev. Tukdrém ; (Christians) ; 48, 28 and 55 respectively, 
The Editor of No. 53 is F. P. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 25 ; 1,000, 


No, 65 has become quarterly. 
The Editor of No. 66 is Javerbh4i Dadabhai Patel ; Hindu (Patidar) ; 39 ; circulation 1,000, 


The Editor of No. 67 is Day&bh4i Ramchandra Mehta ; Hindu (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36 ; 800, 

The Editor of No, 71 is Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta ; Hindu (Dasa Shrimali Bania) ; 34 ; circulation 1,250, 
No. 75 has now ceased to be published. : | 

No. 91 occasionally publishes English articles, 

The Editor of No. 165 is Hindu (Saraswat Brahmin) ; 21; 150, 

The Editor of No. 178 is Amjadbeg ; Muhammadan (Moghal) ; 40, 

The Editor of No. 179 is Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Nazim ; Muhammadan (Shia) ; 24, 

The Editor of No. 180 is Mahomed Husein Haéssomya ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44, 
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- Politics and the Public Administration. | 


"1, “The meeting was successful from every point of view. It would . 
eg have been thoroughly cosmopolitan but for the 
Comments on the pro- almost total absence of Anglo-India.......,.. Ths - 
ceedings of ‘the public Practical absence of Bombay Anglo-Indians from 
meeting held in the Town ‘Tuesday’s meeting naturally raises the question, 
Hall, Bombay, re the whether Anglo-Indian journals really represent 
Transvaal question. Anglo-India. The relations between Anglo-Indians 
Q P gi (38), 19th Sept., and Indians in Bombay have ever been of the best. 
re ee In this respect almost all other Provinces have 
‘been at sixes and sevens. Here, then, was an 
opportunity for them to prove that their sympathy, as expressed in their | 
journals, was real and not artificial. But that opportunity was lost, and the | 
sad admission has to be made that.the English at the meeting were con- 
spicuous by their absence. We are glad to notice that at least one Anglo- 
Indian had the courage to be present at the meeting and ‘to propose a 
resolution: expressing ‘emphatic and indignant protest against the arbitrary 
deportations from the Transvaal to India, with the assistance of foreign 
agency, of Indians lawfully resident in the Transvaal, or domiciled elsewhere 
in South Africa.’ Mr. James McDonald proposed the resolution, but our 
Anglo-Indian contemporaries have not reported even one word of what this 
grand old Anglo-Indian said on the occasion. This deliberate boycott of the 
only Anglo-Indian speaker at the meeting is as significant as it is regrettable. 
It is unpleasant to notice at length this phase of last Tuesday’s meeting, 
But it cannot possibly be passed over........... Hitherto this scandalous 
South African question has been treated in India only in an academic sort of 
spirit.......«.. Toe question now is one of what practical steps are to be taken 
in the near future. Tne martyrs in South Africa as well as the whole of India 
ought to be grateful to the Honourable Mr. Gokhale for having proposed 
the most important resolution of the day and not minced matters. (Mr. 
Gokhale’s was.a remarkabe speech and we trust its significance, coming as it 
did from the most moderate, sober and selfless of our leaders, will not be lost 
upon the Government of India, the Secretary of State, the British Parliament 
and the British people in general. In away, Mr. Gokhale’s speech has a 
dreadful significance.......... When such a man is driven to speak in a tone 
of despairing pessimism—it means that it has a moral for the powers that be. 
It means that if sobriety, as crystallisedin Mr. Gokhale, has to go through the 
agonies of despondent but plain-spoken * delivery,’ what wonder if the ‘ raw’ 
element in the political world of India begins to kick over the traces ?......... 
The root of the present troubles in the Colonies really lies in the fact that our 
status is not whatit should be in our own country. In the Honourable Mr. 
Gokhale’s words, men who have no satisfactory status in their own land 
cannot expect tg have a satisfactory status elsewhere.......... Of course, it is 
bound to be a long and weary struggle. It will entail repeated sacrifices and 
sufferings, such as those of our brethren in the Transvaal. It will bring us 
repeated failures before we get final success. But, in Mr. Gokhale’s words, 
‘suffering or no suffering, failure or success, we owe it to our Motherland to 
carry on this struggle with stout hearts, and full faith in the justice of our 
cause. The great Mahratta patriot, in concluding his magnificent speech, 
aid: ‘I, for one, have no doubt in my mind about the ultimate issue.’ We, 
too, have. none. If the countless millions of India once realise that the 
Imperial Government is absolutely impotent in the matter of the cruel treat- 
ment that is being meted out to His Majesty’s loyal subjects in South Africa, 
where will be their reverence for the liberty-loving instincts and traditions of 
the British race? Thanks to the new reforms introduced by Lords Morley 
and Minto, the Frankenstein of the unrest in India has almost been laid to 
rest. But, is it possible for India to be free from sullen discontent so long as 
‘Great Britain.does not stop the ill-treatment of her loyal Indian subjects in 
South Africa? We fervently hope our British masters will realise this. fact. 
Letthem solve the problem of the position of Indians in South Africa, and 
then only can they solve the question of the present discontent in India. 
Britain cannot possibly have an empire without the possession of India, And 
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3, « “The pitlion shenthad y held at the Town Hall on Tuesday tea was. 


< aS 


tae gn unqualified ‘success. It was numerously attended, 
ge hi 0), 19th Sept, and the proceedings were of an enthusiastic charac- 
ter. It. must be said that this enthusiasm was 


10 bling. and iinorasi enthusiasm, but was born of correct knowledge of the 
- state of affairs in the Transvaal. Mr. Polak, since his arrival in Bombay, has 
‘supplied to the public valuable information regarding the position of Indians 


in the Transvaal........... The tremendous and prolonged ovations that he 


received On’ entering the Town Hall and on his rising to address the meeting 
‘was a fitting acknowledgment:of his devotion to the cause of oppressed Indians 
in South Africa, and it must be no small satisfaction to him to see that the 
Indian public have now better understood the situation in the Transvaal than 


they did before his arrival here. The public meeting was, as we have 
said, attended by Hindus, Muhammadans, Parsees and a few Christians. 
Excepting Mr. James MacDonald and one or two others, Kuropeans did not 
choose to attend or take part in the proceedings. The requisition to the 
Sheriff was signed by some Europeans. But even they held aloof from the 
meeting. That was, indeed, to be regretted. The reason for their abstention 
is not far to seek. The action of the Sheriff in cancelling the meeting he had 


convened and the attitude assumed by Government towards that meeting 
were enough to deter HKuropeans from attending last Tuesday’s meeting.......... 


Here was an occasion on which both Indians and Anglo-Indians couldiwell have 
co-operated. That co-operation was rendered impossible by the attitude taken 
up by Government, and yet homilies are so often addressed to the Indian 
people upon the importance of co-operation between the rulers and the ruled 
or between the Anglo-Indian and Indian public........... The incident is sad 
enough, but it has’ once more revealed the presence of a permanent and 
dominant factor in the situation in India for which it is well-nigh impossible 
for Indians to find a satisfactory solutton........... Asiatics are intelligent. 
enough to see that, whilst the whites are doing everything they can to secure 
a foot-hold everywhere in Asia, they themselves are being subjected in South 
Africa and elsewhere to all sorts of indignities and affronts, and that dis- 
honest pleas have been advanced and un-Christian measures devised for their 
ill-treatment or expulsion. This growing consciousness on the part of Asiatics. 
will not fail to produce its own inevitable results in the fulness of time and 
the West will find that it is not easy to stem the onward march of the growing 
feeling of Asiatic resentment........... It isin a sense true that the British 
Government cannot compel self-governing Colonies to agopt views and 
measures the latter are opposed to. At the same time Indians cannot forget 
the fact that they went to war against the Boers, because the latter were not 
prepared to accord equal political privileges to Britons who had settled or 
were trading in the Transvaal and also because Indians were being treated 
with | injustice by the Boer Government. As was well observed by Mr. Jaffer 
Rahimtulla, the British Government and the British public would not adopt 
the attitude of moral and political helplessness they now do, if the aggrieved 
parties were Canadians or Australians or Englishmen. It is no use asking the 
Indian people to disregard these patent facts, because all such advice can only 
-be set down as interested and useless......:... It is, therefore, absolutely 
incorrect to say that the British Government have done all that they could 
have and ought to have done, though we are quite prepared to acknowledge 
‘thankfully what little they have done. But that is not enough. The public 
‘meeting has requested the Indian Government to take steps to stop all further 
recruitment of Indian labour: for South Africa, pending the satisfactory 
. settlement of all questions affecting Indian immigrants.......... We hope the 
or of moral and political helplessness will not be brought forward in response 


.to the call upon the authorities ” withdraw their meee: and stop the 


ipply of Indian labour to Natal.” 
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dehy | .  pble- Mr: G. K, Gokhale,......... In supporting the 
’ *Mahrdtta, (11), 19th ‘Yesclution Mr. Gokhale: gave.an excellent summary 
ept.;. Kdthidwdar Times Of the history of the whole question -and made a 
(10), 18th Sept. telling speech, in which he deservedly censured 
oor Ss the selfishness and the unscrupulousness of the Boer 
Government and the reprehensible indifference and callousness of thé 
British Government which. succeeded the Boer Government.......«. There 
can be no two opinions as to the heroism of the 500 people who preferred 
hardship, even unto death, to degradation. Mr. Gokhale rightly. eulogised 
Mr. Gandhi as ‘a man of tremendous spiritual power, one who is made 
of the stuff of which great heroes and martyrs are made.’ The burning of 
the registration certificates by Mr. Gandhi and his followers reminds us 
of Tandaji Malusare who, when he scaled the hill Fort of Sinhgad, cut 
off the ropes tomake a retreat impossible. The policy of passive resist- 
ance adopted by Mr. Gandhi and his followers, Mr. Gokhale said, was 
not only legitimate, but a duty resting on all self-respecting persons. 
seeoeeeee What will be the attitude which India is prepared to adopt 
in this matter? Will our duty be adequately discharged by simply 
expressing our sense of admiration for what the Indiansin the Transvaal 
have been doing? No doubt the Bombay meeting advised the Government 
of India to stick to the proposal, made some time ago, about retaliating upon 
the Colonies by stopping all emigration to them. But apparently that is 
not enough. We do not know whether the Government of India will have 
enthusiasm enough to carry out the threat. It is also possible that influence 
may be brought to bear upon them from home from certain quarters, with 
a view that the threat may not be made operative and the Imperial Govern- 
ment may thus besaved the embarrassment which would otherwise result. And 
lastly, in view of the fact that the Colonies themselves are reported to be 
gradually growing averse to the importation of foreign labour, the threat, if 
carried out, would not have an adequate effect. There were certain indi- 
cations in the speeches of some of the speakers, that this would not be all 
a mere prayer and protest business as usual. Thus Mr. J. B. Petit concluded 
his speech by giving a warning that should the indifference of the Imperial 
Government continue unabated, it may affect the loyalty of the Indian 
people even in India. Mr. Wadia, who moved the second resolution, warmed 
himself up in one part of his speech to ask himself and the meeting 
the question whether they were going to content themselves only with 
making speeches in this matter, and warned Government that a state of 
things might ensue ‘which it would not be prudent for Government to 
provoke and which it will not be safe to despise.’......... The Bombay 
‘meeting did not give ‘any definite clue as to what if is proposed to do in 
case the prayer of the meeting is not listened to. What is the form which 
popular retaliation is intended to take in that event? What is the nature 
of the movement in which Indians in India may show themselves prepared 
to suffer, just in token of the fact that they appreciate and sympathise with 
the sufferings of their brethren in South Africa? We are glad, at any rate, 
that Mr. Gokhale had an opportunity to express his approval of the doctrine 
of retaliation and passive resistance. Of course, his enunciation of the 
theory of passive resistance was faultless, but he seemed to advert to 
distinctions between one kind of passive resistance and another, also between 
two sets of conditions in one of which, as in Transvaal, resort to passive 
resistance was justifiable, and another set of conditions in which, as in 
India, presumably, it was not justifiable.” [The Kdthidwdr Times deplores 
the fact that Anglo-Indians did not take any part in the meeting. | 
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*4,, ‘** We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territories 

: ‘idinn Gockel Reforiset by the same obligations of duty which bind us to 
6) ee it all our other subjects ; and those obligations, by the 
' ae blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and 
conscientiously fulfil.—Qween's Proclamation. The story of the treatment 
of Indians in the Transvaal and in Natal, that was told by several speakérs 
at the meeting held in the Town Hall on Tuesday, is a sad commentary on 
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esting was moved by the Honour. 
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.¢ Sovarsigncontained in the foregoing words which 
y quoted with much effectin the course of his 

“Do. -every. atten pt rig keep : Parliament. in mind of the 

at thi ing lemn  pledg @: the. only . reply of . His -Majesty’s Ministers 
in: * y sotry. But there is Mr. Smutts.’ The student of the 
soph: of £1 history milk. ‘find material for fruitful speculation in the 
. : (rat « r immoral) dominance exercised by the conquered Boer over the 
ng Engli ishman. The conquest of war has really been the prelude 
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Se ‘that pt ioe is that of the Boer. The Boer was never a man of broad 
.  utlook.......... But that a responsible British Government should have so 
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T The fle that floats over South Africa is British, but the policy 


soon forgotten the loyalty and the devotion of His Majesty’s Indian subjects 


in South Africa at a time of stress and storm is an incident to which it is not 


easy to find a parallel in history.......... These, however, are questions which 
concern the conscience of the British people. So far as Indians are concerned 
what they have to ask themselves is: ‘Is there any remedy for this state of 
things?’ One of the resolutions passed at Tuesday’s meeting called on the 
Government of -India to prevent the recruitment of Indian labour for the 
Transvaal and Natal, pending the settlement of the points at issue.......... 
But Governments, like God, help only those who help themselves, and it is 
worth while considering if there is nothing that Indians can do by themselves 


to: bring home to the Transvaal the injustice of its treatment of British 


Indians. We have noticed since some time coal stacked near the engine- 
sheds at Parel on the B. B. & C. I. Railway, with ‘ South Africa’ labelled on it, 
and on enquiry it seems that the coal comes from somewhere near Johannes- 
burg. We suppose that some mills and factories also use the coal, and we 
should like to know if there is no ng here for action in favour of the 
Transvaal Indians.” 


3. “The Town Hall meeting was as great a success as could be 
Inds Prakdsh 47) desired.......... The tenor of most of the speeches 
15th Sept., Eng. cols ’ delivered there and the temper exhibited by the audi- 
i he ee ence clearly and unmistakably indicated that the sub- 

ject of the meeting was understood by the people to involve~a determined and 
deadly struggle against injustice, unfairness, indignities and oppression....... 
Indeed if the numbers attending at public meetings and the temper of the 
audience have any signification, let us earnestly hope that yesterday’s 
mass meeting of sober, moderate Bombay will be correctly understood 
and appreciated by the authorities before it is too late. Another 
remarkable feature of yesterday’s- meeting was the proof that was afforded 
by the Europeans of Bombay as to the direction in which their sympathies 
would lie whenever there would be any conflict between the interests of 
the white and the so-called coloured races. Their staying away from 
the meeting to a man—the one exception being our public-spirited citizen, the 
venerable Mr. MacDonald—lends colour to the belief prevailing in Bombay 
that the non-official Europeans of Bombay as represented by their 
Clubs and the Chamber of Commerce are in league with the Transvaal 
Chamberof Commerce and other Chambers of Commerce in South 
Africa as regards the grievances of our countrymen in South Africa.......... 
At last year’s meeting presided over by His Highness the Aga Khan, 
the Europeans of Bombay. attended in full force. and their trenchant 
speeches were the chief feature of that meeting.......... By their not 
joining in the convening of yesterday’s meeting and by their not taking 
part in it they have shown that they ,have ceased to have sympathy 
with this grievance of us, Indians, or are cowards enough to conceal it. 
Well, be itso. That the Indian mercantile community of Bombay will not 
miss to note this attitude,is our firm conviction........... As regards the 
resolutions passed at the meeting we have but to say that they were 
entirely in keeping with the reputation of Bombay for sobriety and 
moderation combined with honest candour and emphatic enunciation of sound 
inciples and political wisdom. We-should, however, have liked the resolu- 
tions to have gone ace and asked Government of India to levy heavy 
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duties on goods imported from -South Afrioa........... Let us: trust that: the . 
Bombay mass meeting will be followed by hundreds of similar meetings. all. 
over the country and that they may have their. desired effect.” _ Bauees 


6. The public meeting of thé citizens of Bombay held at the Town 
‘ Hall on Tuesday evening to place on record their. 
Bombay Samdchdr ‘deep. appreciation of. the brave and noble stand 
pend ad 18D 10ki Boot. made by the Indian community of the Transvaal in- 
Sdnj Giticeite: (41), 15th its endeavour to secure the removal of unjust and 
Sept.; Sami-Sdnj (91), degrading legislation based on considerations of race,’. 
15th Sept.; Akhbdr-e- to protest against the almost inhuman treatment. 
Islédm (64), 16th Sept. meted out to its members by the Transvaal autho- 
. rities and to appeal once again to the Government 
of India to take steps towards alleviating their sufferings, clearly exhibited 
the intensity of public feeling in the matter. It has been adequately shown 
at the meeting how the Indian community is unanimous on the question, and 
no racial or sectional feelings have marred the proceedings. The only 
_ noticeable feature of the meeting was the total absence of the Anglo-Indian 
element. There could be no better proof of the backwardness of the Anglo- 
Indians to respect the wishes of the Indian Government from the Viceroy 
downwards to foster sympathetic relations between the rulers and the ruled 
than this deplorable aloofness of the local Anglo-Indian community. The 
resolutions adopted by the meeting and the views expressed by the several 
speakers in their support need no comment, for they clearly echo the true 
feelings and sentiments of the entire Indian community on this much vexed 
Transvaal question. The Government of India and local administrations 
have not been slow to express their sympathy towards the suffering Indians. 
But unfortunately this verbal sympathy has been of no avail, and the Colonists 
have refused to attach any importance to it. That Colonies should refuse to 
pay any heed to the views of their Emperor and the powerful British Govern- 
ment, that disregarding them and insulting them to a degree they should 
continue to work along the path of injustice and wickedness and that the 
British Government should express its helplessness in the matter, are 
things at once incomprehensible and intolerable to the law-abiding and 
loyal Indians. That this helplessness of the British to bring the Colonists 
to their senses will strengthen beyond measure the hands of the wild 
and idle visionaries of Lord Morley in running down the Government 
is, we are afraid, lost upon the higher authorities. Otherwise, they would 
not have allowed the situation to reach this crisis. In his last message 
to the Indian army Lord Kitchener has referred to the despicable attempts 
made in some quarters to tempt the army from the path of loyalty. 
But Government and the Commander-in-Chief have studiously refrained 
from: declaring who these mischief-makers were. In this connection, 
however, we venture to observe that Government would be mistaken in confin- 
ing their efforts to track the miscreants within the borders of India. It is a 
known fact that the Indian soldiers have to do police duties in the Colonies 
and while serving in this capacity have occasion to witness the very cruel and 
inhuman treatment of their fellow-countrymen at the hands of the whites. Ii 
these things are communicated by them to their comradesin the army in 
India, it should not be difficult for the authorities to realise the effects thereby 
produced on the army. When their confidence in the prowess of the British 
to ameliorate the condition of their countrymen is gone, what would they 
think of their position in the army? We would urge the authorities to. 
consider this aspect of the question. The Indian army alone is sufficient to 
compel the Colonists to render unqualified submission to the dictates of 
Britain. But without resorting to this extreme measure at once it isin the 
power of Government to stop the recruitment of indentured labour in this 
country and thus prove their sympathy for the suffering Indians. They may 
as well go a step further and refuse to lend the services of Indian regiments 
to do patrol duty, and legislate in a manner to help the movement set on foot to 
boycott the Colonists. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed -writes :—Mr. James MacDonald 
was wrong in believing that from all that had passed at the meeting young 
men would be carried away by false notions regarding the British Government. 
The intolerably wicked treatment the Indians have suffered at the hands of, 
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sin goons to this. 
cb tip the oudgéls on behalf of their 
eet hope the leaders of the 
+ have done’ their whole duty, but will 

illthe end.) The Sdn Vartamdn, the Sami-Sdng 
za a the “meeting as a grand success and trust in 
1ere "would not be _ upon the responsible 
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se Ae pO] nee Nf ao the citizens of Bojubay, day before yesterday, , was 
Site NES SR pare largely attended by people of all creeds and classes, 
Pe aa) crgaame acs was addressed by representative men of all nation- 
: ‘oo showing that whatever difference of opinion 
_ Indians may have among themselves on other public 
questions, there is nothing but a full and complete 
‘unanimity of opinion on this subject, and that they 
| | are all united in insisting upon at least some justice’ 
os being done to them and to. their country in’ the matter. The speeches at the, 
geting and d the. resolutions passed, though most respectful in tone,, bore very. 
crident and unmistakable signs of the deep-seated resentment prevailing even. 
among the most loyal and well-affected Indian subjects of the King in conse- 
quence of the hideous wrong and injustice that is being done to them.......... 
Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim. had not cared to show regard for the posi- 
tion and feelings of the Imperial] statesmen, he might have plainly and bluntly 
told the audience thata vast majority of his countrymen look upon the 
specious arguments about ‘the right of self-governing colonies as mere 
/ sophistry, and, that they feel. that the British Government is only 
adding insult to injury by resorting to such transparently ridiculous and 
limsy pretexts for disregarding their very obvious duty in the matter.” 
The Kaitser-i-Hind writes :—‘‘ The Town Hall meeting on the Transvaal 
troubles was a very successful affair.......... One or two speakers were rather 
carried off their feet by the intensity of their feeling for their suffering breth- 
ren. They adopted a somewhat minatory tone, saying that if the grievances 
of the Indians were left unredressed by Government, if would affect the 
loyalty of India. Barring such instances of wanton exuberance, the speeches 
were excellént in spirit and in their warmth and vehemence were quite 
appropriate to the occasion.” 


8. “The Transvaal Tragedy turns our thought to that terrible Roman 

Verdict ©O Albion! thy name is Perfidy.’ One 

- Rdshtramat (48), 16th is compelled to believe that the perfidiousness of 
Sept., Eng. cols. Albion is well exemplified in the callous conduct of 
ORG 4 Meer iar ens England in neglecting to arrest the brutality of 
the Transvaal. We are told in emphatic terms that England recognises the 
righteousness of the Indian cause and reprobates the cruel injustice of the 
arrogant Africanders|!......... Be itso, But then, what right has England to 
remain and rule in India if she cannot protect her Tndian subjects in her own 
countries ? And how have we sinned that Providence should thus mock us by 
sending an. impotent people to protect us across the seas? The truth is there 
is really no will to do justice.......... It is utterly impossible for any sane 
man to believe that England is not strong enough to undo the wrong if she was 
so minded. The principle of non-interference in the legislation of a self- 
governing colony is too contemptible an excuse to merit any consideration 
AIS whatever........... No man—not a maniac—can come to any other conclusion.. 
»- +. . fend yet no nobler cause could engage the attention of England since the days 
ee she championed the cause of man and smashed the chains of slavery.......... 
It is quite evident that pride, prejudice, passion, trade jealousy and colour- 
-hatred—almost all’the forces of Hell—are alive and arrayed against the cause 
‘of-our compatriots ; in South Africa, Under the circumstances these plaintive 
resolutions of the Town Hall meeting, conceived in the spirit of moderation, 
will.go wherethe mendicant petitions usually go—to the waste paper basket....... 
Aemore: spirited: ‘and courageous action is pase eg meh We must follow. the 
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example: set by: §he brave bend, of Indisns led. by. the. indomitable ‘Mx. 
(Gandhi whose conduct must put to shame the so-called tribunes of the people 
in the shape of Sir Phatapatad Mehta and the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, 
These men ought to cross the seas to. & to Transvaal to share the. eae ! 
of and encourage their suffering brethren.. No doubt they will be 
imprisoned, .but their imprisonment will be the emancipation of India: 
jaseceeeesNOarly 50 per cent. of the Indian. population of Transvaal has gone to 
jail. But walker death, pain and suffering of men, the ruin of families, nor 
the tears of women have yet:movediHis Majesty{the King-Emperor to grant the 
requisite relief.......... The lesson of self-help, which is taught} to us by the 
— ic events of the Transvaal in which our kith and kin play so glorious a part, 
ought to induce us to practise passive resistance throughout India, not in the 
timid fashion championed by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, nor in the violent 
manner advocated by anarchists, but in that cool and courageous mode 
preached and practised by the valiant band under their great leader, Gandhi. 
qeeeeeeee This heroism is the ray of sunshine that makes us rejoice. We 
perceive in this heroism a noble example to ourselves which brings within 
sight the promised land of Dadabhai’s swardjya.” 


9. “It is very pleasant and re-assuring to find the Bombay Government 
withdrawing from a false position and generously 
_ Comments on the Press correcting an error which had, it seems, been com- 
Communiqué * issued by ~ mitted under a misunderstanding or misrepresenta- 
the Bombay Government tion, The noble and humane bearing of His Excel- 
re the cancelled Sheriff's 1 ~ 2 Chasis. A FT 1] re 
meeting. ency Sir George arke towards all questions 
Gujardti Punch (82), coming before His Excellency’s Government has 7 
12th Sept., Eng. cols. rightly made the regime of our Governor so very ; 
popular, and we consequently, while writing on the | 
cancelled Bombay Town Hall meeting, could scarcely understand how it was 
that such a blunder could be allowed to be committed. So very greatly were we 
convinced of the largeness of vision and goodness of heart of our kind Governor 
that we felt assured there was some mistake and, therefore, we expressed 
our sentiments as regards the Government’s action with more than our usual 
restraint. And we are glad that we did so, for after we had gone to the Press 
a Government Communiqué was published, which has altogether changed. the 
aspect of the question.” 


10. The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette after condemning the ill- 
Kathigud d Mahi treatment of the Indians by the whites in South 
witha Ganel te (80) “pe Africa, bitterly criticises the action of Government in 
Sept. prohibiting the Town Hall meeting and observes :— 
Such an action on the part of Government has con- 
vinced the people of their double-dealing policy, and made them lose com- 
pletely what little of faith they still had in their pledges. The Press 
Communiqué issued by Government to explain their intentions in the matter 
has but added fuel to the fire and aggravated the heart-burning caused 
throughout the whole of India by the prohibition of the meeting. His 
Excellency’s action is altogether unbecoming, and it is conjectured that he 
has allowed himself to be led away by the white merchants who are anxious 
to keep to themselves the trade of South Africa. For what else could persuade 
such a popular Governor as Sir George Clarke to wound the toolings of the 
people in such a way? — 


141. “itis usual to give euphemistic names to the struggle, to call it eco- 
| nomié and to justify more or less the action of South 
agro on = African Colonies and the attitude of indifference of 
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Transvaal question. the Imperial Government. From the pamphlet of 
Oriental Review (13), Mr. Polak we see that the struggle is decidedly a racial 
15th Sept. one, showing the hatred of the whites for the black and 


coloured races. Wecannot explain otherwise the wanton cruelties and humili- 
ation to which our countrymen are subjected in South Africa....... We were led 
to believe up to this time that on this question at least the Anglo-Indian and 
the Indian Press were united. Unfortunately a tendency is being manifested by ce 
many Anglo-Indian papers to belittle the Transvaal question, to. deprecate the — 
patriotic and ‘self-sacrificing efforts of men like Mr. Gandhi and to protest a 
con 1121—5 coe 
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Eiloas ‘polfoy' of Santi At <Hhanadh ta rip ei ean "Chamber of Bout 
ca has asked ¢ Rage in ; to-do’ wi. 6 Lhe Bom respondent of 
a nit hitb faith | in i ééting that was 
‘South African grievances, ‘that there would 
of “abstractions of liberty, equality, etc.’ So we have 
‘and ‘eq uality ‘are mere abstractions, that to speak 
| iptrap. Verily Imperialism degrades character.......... 
Dp is esen cep te 0 Imperialists seem to look with indifference 
1 noble ‘deal s which once inspired Great Britain and to hug 
a oe sperity a extension of dominions, no matter at what 
cost these’ m e obtained...........‘ Anglo-Indian journalists are crying for 
facts ‘and fetes to prove our case, and when we give facts and figures 
‘they turn in horror from these’and say that they will excite the people. 
We protest’ most strongly against this attempt not to let facts about the 
Transvaal come into light. Itis not worthy of an Englishman to say that 
facts about a case of injustice and oppression must be suppressed.......... 
- Mr. Polak is to be run down as an agitator, because he has the moral 
courage and sense of justice and humanity to bring to light the fact of 2,500 
convictions with hard labour, 1,000 deportations with the aid of a foreign 
Government, barbarous gaol treatment (a blot on the boasted civilisation), 
separation of husbands from wives, of fathers from children. The whole 
story is sickening. It is still more sickening to read ill-natured writings 
about one who comes as a missionary from the suffering Indians.” 


| - 42. The allusion made by Lord Kitchener in his farewell message to 
; the Indian Army about the critical times through 
MM . which it lately passed and the attempts made to 
Kitchener's farewell ies- {5 myer with its loyalty cannot fail to attract notice, 
sage to the Indian Army. Ww ‘ . | 
Bombay Samdchar (69), We wish His Excellency had taken the trouble to 
16th Sept. give a more detailed account of the attempts alluded 
arn to by him. We hope that Government will yet see 
their way to take the public into their confidence and disclose the names of 
those who made these attempts. At the time of the passing of the Prevention 
of Seditious Meetings Act, too, similar hints were vaguely thrown out by 
Government, but they had not thought it fit to give a detailed account 
of the circumstances. They only declared that they had certain definite 
information in their hands, and what this definite information was, was later 
on known by the public when some Anglo-Indian papers gave out that Lala 
Lajpatrai was the man who had made these attempts. This allegation 
against the Lala was not, however, substantiated in a court of law. JL.ord 
Kitchener declares that more than one attempt was made to tamper with the 
loyalty of the Indian Army. Why, then, are the persons who made these 
attempts not exposed and prosecuted? Were they Indians or outsiders? On 
whose support did they count in their attempts? We are sure thatif at that 
time Government had given timely information to the public as to the true 
a nature of the danger instead of keeping them in the dark, they would, one 
Piece. and all, have laid aside their grievances and stood by their side. It is time 
: that Government published the true facts to convince the public of the 
" propriety of their strong measures. 


13. “In his fourth lecture Rio Bahadur Joshi stated that to deena and 
aspire after swardj was not seditious in any way; on 

a Réio Bahidur G. v. ‘He other hand,'he thought that to aspire after it was 
eo. Joshi’s fourth lecture on only a sign of devotion and allegiance to the British 
_ ~~. *gelf-Government in the Empire. It was not true that independence and swa- 

ee Colonies.” rdj always went hand in hand. Siam -was independ- 
igo : pts Kesar (11), 19th ent; but there was no swardj there, but autocracy, 
mAs BEL Such was the case in Morocco. While ‘Russia was 
ruled on: autocratic lines, Finland and Poland had 
. al Constitutional Governments. Indians were not at 
ee EY Oe ess all faced by the question Of: independence ; but they 
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ie 


wanted.only to elevate themselves and improve their. condition; , and for, )that 


en the rulers and the ruled as to swardj being necessary for!.the progress 
ef the:country, there was no. struggle whatever. When the’ rulers would not 


pay heed to the reasonable demands of the people and continued'firm in’ theit. 
obstinacy, then only was there a conflict.~In Greece, Italy and South 


America, people had to secure independence first and then to establish swardj. 
But it was not soin Germany. The rulers perceived the necessity of self, 
government within fifty years and granted it to the people. In England the 
Magna Charta, the Petition of Rights, the Revolutionof 1688 and the Habeas 
Corpus Act, all these were secured almost without bloodshed. It was very 
rarely that the people had to wage war against the rulers for swardj. With 
regard to the struggle for swardy it was generally to be noted that it was & 
righteous and holy struggle; that it was seldom necessary to resort to 
violence or to transgress the laws of morality or justice; and that in almost 
all cases the struggle was crowned with success. Ireland and Poland were 
pointed out as exceptions to the last point. But although Ireland did not 
enjoy swardj, it was represented by 103 members in Parliament; and although 
the Czar made every attempt to kill the seeds of swardj in Poland, still the 
agitation was kept up in one way or other, and in 1908 Poland too 
succeeded in attaining self-government. The cause of swardj was a sacred 
cause; it was the cause not of a class. or creed, but of the whole people; it 
was notastruggle for supremacy over others, but it was a struggle for 
the advancement and progress of the people themselves. It was the 
result of practical education.. It had its origin in culture, and hence 
its responsibility rested mainly upon the educated people. The thirst for 
sward) had certain ideas underlying it. One was that there should be 
love of the motherland ; another was that there should be a common feeling 
of brotherhood and identity of interests; a third was that there should be 
& consciousness of a mission to be fulfilled by collective action inthe: destiny 
of the world; and the fourth was that there should be the necessary freedom 
of action to carry out this mission. In some cases these ideals were the 
forerunners of self-government, while in others they succeeded the establish- 


ment of self-government and strengthened it. These facts were illustrated in: 


the history of several nations. ‘he education of the people was what was pro- 
minently attended to by the leaders. The objection to granting swardj in India, 
that there was no unity, was not tenable. But assuming its truth for the sake 
of argument, it was obvious that swardy would bring about the unity. This was 
the case in Canada. If India was. granted swardj, it was beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that the Indians would strive for their progress in a spirit of 
union and would make rapid strides in the advancement of the people and 
the country: [The Kesarv’s report of the above lecture is more detailed and 
contains the following additional points :—‘ The Government of India have 
been styled a bureaucratic Government, but the Government as a matter of fact 
is conducted on lines laid down by the British Parliament. This is, to speak 
in the language of John Stuart Mill, “ Government of one people over 
another’’. But history is witness to the fact that it is not conducive to the 
welfare of one nation to be governed by another and morality also supports 
the historical dictum. Our own experience for the last hundred years tells 
the same story. Therefore it is that our leaders hold that we should have 


swardj. In discussing independence, we have to discuss whether a certain . 


Government is possible or impossible, whether it should exist or be destroyed, 
and whether it is conducive to the welfare of. the subjects or not. But no 
nation in the world has, strange to speak, taken up at present the question of 
independence. As for ourselves, we have nothing to do with it. We have to 
uplift ourselves under British supremacy. But it is impossible of attainment 
without swardj.. History tells us that rulers have to yield, if,not to-day, at 
least to-mgrrow and grant swardj. Only in some nation war had to be 
waged owing to the wicked obstinacy of the rulers and swardjy was acquired 
after independence was won. When rulers become obstinate, and do not 
listen even to the reasonable demands of the people, then only the latter 
have to bear arms against the former.’ The Kannad Kesari translates 
-yerbatim the Kesari’s report into Kanarese.| ar Bea ie 
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perpen. swardj was necessary. Where there was unanimity of opinion - 
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ie strength rr caihey dan the histo > 
}questions, which lie at the base of at 
three-fourths of the e polit os. of the modern Indian 
ident, should ’be dealt: ‘with wisely and sympatheti- 
~ Gally ‘by thoes who were teaching History and Econo- 
chose tdpceine ai ~ nics, and sound opinion be thus-built up within the 
Heges | dispels vals The Risley Circular'was issued in 1907; and since 
then teaching in the Uniiversities has adopted a tone of extreme caution, and 
“ . en. td jadied ‘indifference, towards the political issues of present Indian life. 
‘This hat ‘lef the stadent to pick up his information on these objects from thé 
inan in the’ street and to regard his College studies as having no practical 
' bearing on modern Indian conditions. A moment’s glance at the sadly, 
_ hopelessly misguided historical and economic statements, made by Madal Lal 
Dhingra at his trial, shows clearly to what disaster this conspiracy of silencé 
between teacher and pupil may tend.......... [Tam convinced, that whatever 
danger there may be in discussing these burning questions, such danger is as 
nothing compared to the danger of not discussing them. I would appeal in 
this matter to the reasoned opinion of educationalists on a further ground. 
The Science of Education, which has advanced so rapidly in Germany and 
America, has demonstrated nothing more clearly than this, that to divorce 
education from life, and‘to make it formal and mechanical, is the greatest of 
all educational errors—an error which brings its: own Nemesis in the form 
of deadness and inertia among the students. Yet this is what we. are doing 
to-day in India. We are divorcing education from life. We are refusing to 
discuss the living subjects, which really interest the modern Indian student 
and we are making his education not merely foreign and western, but also 
formal and mechanical. 
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) *15. In a second article contributed to the Mahrdtta, Mr. Bepin 
Be Chandra Pal writes :—‘ Nationalist work will have 
‘ The mission of the to follow two parallel lines, one in India and the 
ig Hae mer inIndia and other in England.......... An attempt should be 
Mahrdtta (11), 19th made, in any case, to organise an All India 
Sept. - Nationalist Association, with the object of consoli- 
dating the party of peaceful and lowial self-reliant 
activities in the country........... Such an organisation will save us from being 
eee mixed up with either of the two schools of physical force in the country, one 
advocating .its application from the side of Government, and the other 
oe preaching it from the side of the people. It will openly differentiate the lawful 
i: and peaceful passive resister from the party of political violence on vither 
B side,.......... By a strange irony of fate, Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Krishnavarma 
‘have found in each other exceedingly ‘useful allies in helping forward the 
propaganda of political violence in India. Both in their own way are 
rendering incalculable service to the Indian bureaucrat worried to death by 
the patient and plodding ways of the implacable passive resister, and eager to 
get through the whole business as quickly as possible. And we want a strong 
organisation to fight this strange dual alliance. But there is an internal 
ae. need of it also. Without an organisation the whole movement will split up 
Ba) | ‘into small and eccentric groups working frequéntly at cross purposes. How 
a ba to bring about such an organisation is not perhaps a very easy question now. 
i But we are in a difficult position, and we shall have to work against terrible 
as odds, whatever we may have to do. Nor is it necessary to have an elaborate 
organisation. All that is needed now is to have'a register of all Nationalists 
‘who are willing to pledge themselves to the line of lawful activities laid down 
in Srijut Aravindo Ghose’s Open Letter, and to submit to the discipline of 
their own men, elected by them, to form a Central Executive Committee. 
No itinerary, no meetings, no public demonstrations, nothing of an elaborate 
mature is necessary to compile sich a register and elect such a Committee. 
- _ We know who are the leading Nationalists in different centres, and they 
yo “Taay: -well collect the names of the Nationalists in their own localities. The 
“Beee rganisation of the Central Committee also will not be difficult after these 
| registers are collected. All that is needed is for two or three men command- 


a 
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img the confidence of the people to set to work’ about it, bo draw ap a, well- 
@nsidered Memorandum of Association, and then circulate if among leadin 


Nationalists in the different provinces. When these are collected, we sh: 
have the register we want, and the register~will practically form our. 


Association. Ail that will‘be necessary after this will be for the Executive: 

| Committee to send out Circulars pointing out the duty of the party in 
reference to particular measures or situations, as these arise from time to time. : 
‘This is, it seems to me, our immediate work at home. The second part of 
our work, as suggestedin my last letter, should be the ‘organisation of @ 
Bureau authorised to represent our party in England. At present we are not 
a’ party, but only a school of thought. The compilation of the register 
suggested ‘above will give us the status of a party; and then our British 
Bureau will-have the authority of our party behind it. Till then, it must 
be content to speak and act on behalf of the Nationalist School only.” 


16. ‘“‘ We have often referred in these columns to a tendency recently 

| -. manifested to treat as seditious even theories about 

Alleged tendency of the economic poverty of India and the huge annual 
Anglo-Indian opimion to dtain. These theories were first clearly expounded 


treat the “Drain” by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and have never been 
Theory as seditious. 


Drimtal Revie O00. satisfactorily refuted. They were not vague and 
15th Sept. baseless charges founded upon fiction, but upon 
figures and statistics taken from the records of the 
Government. It was not their object to excite racial hatred, but to draw the 
attention of the British public to the economic miserable condition of the 
Indian people and to persuade them to take steps to lessen the heavy burden. 
It was an attempt at clearly elucidating one of the greatest grievances of 
our countrymen....... If the unrest in India is to a great extent-economic in 
its nature, it ought to be the prime care of the governing authorities to explain 
the financial and economic policy, and to remove the cause of complaint 
wherever it exists. If the economic drain is founded on facts, and almost 
all the Indian politicians concur in saying that it is, let the Government 
take steps to put a stop to this drain, for surely a prosperous India is as much 
to the interest of the Government as to the interest of the people. And yet 
many of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries have of late chosen to represent 
the drain-theory as seditious.” 


17. It scarcely requires to be told that Government have inaugurated 
their policy of repression with a view to put down 

The repressive policy the new awakening and to overawe the people by an 
pursued by Government exhibition of their superior strength. Their re- 
is making the people pressive measures have no doubt trampled upon 
| ugg sl (48), 17th public opinion, but at the same time if must be 
‘ Set. pointed out that the esteem in which the Govern- 
ment were hitherto held has well-nigh disappeared. 


Short-sighted officials have unfortunately proceeded to add fresh weapons to 


. though their dark deeds have been lately exposed by the law courts. More- 
over, public meetings have been stopped, popular leaders sentenced for sedition 
and circulars for strict discipline in schools issued. But the more difficulties 
have been placed in their path of progress, the stronger the people have become 
and the more firmly they are prepared to stand by the cause they have espoused. 
The financial loss caused to Hngland by the boycott movement has exasper- 
ated the Anglo-Indian Press even more than an open revolt would have done 
and they have raised an outcry against the movement. As the bureaucratic 
officials follow the lead of the Anglo-Indian Press, we would not be very much 
surprised if a new law is passed penalising the preaching of the boycott or 


that before such a law is passed, the principles of boycott will be so deeply 
rooted in the hearts of the people that they will put their convictions into 
practice without making any noise. se | 
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the executive armoury of Government and to give extra powers to the police — 


directly or indirectly helping the movement. We nevertheless feel sure ~ 
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> Indiar Nevonal Gongs i in, London, 'a 
iH in Ton. Pockets of the . sri Hho ok Askine. terror into? 
Aa yes a : ani og 8 yng British merchants lies our 
Os a, 1th only chance. of salvation: Swadeshi,. boycott and — 
»  “Bep “ry eres pet ay sat “national education «are. our three’ weapons that are. 
pe oe a oe iW, ‘s eh ot .40 be wielded without in any way breaking the law of: 
‘the land... Indi: ns auat. seek the path of regeneration by exercising control, 
heir minds, by ‘discriminating. between right and wrong, staying in the 
ountry fand. suffering all troubles with fortitude.. If they ‘make it'a rule to. 
1port themselves i in this manner, their rulers will be assured of their fitness. 


or self-government. eh is ee bet eda de F 


19. ‘Commenting on the Punjab case of alleged police torture (Gulab Ba- 
noo’s case) the Oriental Review says :—"“ The Judges 

Alleged efforts of the criticised the conduct of the police in strong language 
Executive authorities to and asked the Government to inquire into it. The 


reser ro ano ae a report of the Government is now published and exo- 


Judiciary. nerates the police altogether from any blame.......... 
Oriental Review (13), There is a tendency recently manifested on the part 
15th Sept. of the Executive authorities to uphold the actions of 


. the police against the criticism of the Judiciary. We 
have seen this in Madras, in Bengal and inthe Punjab. While the Chief Justice 
of the Calcutta High Court condemns in no uncertain language the conduct of. 
the police, the Lieutenant-Governor praises the police for their work. Such 

, a tussle between the Judiciary and the Executive is not conducive to good 
administration. The faith of the people in British justice ought to be main- 
tained at its high level. We fear this will not be the result of the reports of the 
commissions appointed to inquire into cases decided by the Judiciary. Com- 
missions, if their reports are to prove convincing, ought to be formed differ-. 
ently from the way in which they are constituted now......... We think such 

‘ commissions ought to be-presided over by a member of the Judiciary and a 

; member of the Executive, both of whom must not be even indirectly connected 

By with the parties into whose conduct the inquiry is to be made. We are 

told that under the new regime the voice of the people is to be more and more 

acknowledged. The Government may well act upon this principle and 
| appoint a non-official member also to such commissions.” 


20. “Our readers are aware that Government have been, during the last 
two or three years, very careful to keep Government 
officers and servants, including pensioners, away 
ee ie the Med from the least contaminating touch of the so-called 
pc oo 88 poison of political agitation. Government have . 
nment of Indians es 

and Anglo-Indians as re- suddenly begun to exhibit an unusual amount of 
gards participation in gerandmotherly solicitude for their employés in the 
litical movements. matter of what books and newspapers they read or 
*“Mahrdtia (1i), 19th subscribe. to and what meetings they choose to 
Sept.; Dnydn Prakdsh attend: as if Government employés have, by con-. 
mat (48), 16h § > atigtdae senting to serve Government, bartered away their 
| ‘ -" body, conscience and soul to the absolute disposal 
of Government. One could tolerate even this harsh, 

Anjustifiable and almost cowardly procedure, if that had been applied im- 
sare to Indian and European employés of Government. The Madras 
overnment are not only scandalously partial in this respect, but they have 
been found to actually encourage their European and Eurasian employés 
bo take part in political and racial demonstrations. The Anglo-Indian 
Bo ciation of Madras is an avowedly political body; névertheless the 
Saath Governor of Madras, the Councillors and Magistrates have honoured the 


zo unequal treat- 


siation by becoming its patrons, vice-patrons and vice-presidents! Not 
that, but mney have actually allowed, by a special Government Order, 


. 


we? or 


ad 


&. half-holiday to all their Epropean {and Eurasian employés. in Madras, city 
and the adjoining: eizht districts ‘in “order to enable them''to attend the 
demonstrations associated. with the 30th anniversary of the Anglo-Indian — 
Association! Indian students and Governinent’s Indian employés are not, 
allowed a singlé hour’s holiday in order to attend any political meeting, 
demonstration or gathering, such as Congresses and Conferences ; Government: 
have not the common courtesy to'receive a President of the Congress officially 
and receive through him the resolutions, passed at its session; but they can,’ 
with a clear conscience, allow provincial Governors and Councillors to become: 
patrons and vice-patrons of admittedly political and racial public bodies! 
Such unjust and mischievous partiality on the part of Government for their 
white kinsmen has been openly legalised by law and practice in the case of the 
right of trial by Jury, the Arms Act, Volunteering, &c. Under these circum- 
stances it is no wonder that the Madras Government should give facilities 
to their white and semi-white employés to attend political demonstrations.” 
[The Dnydn Prakdsh remarks :—We do not see why the rule that Government 
servants should have no connection with political institutions and with 
political agitation should not be rigorously enforced in the case of European 
Government servants also. The Government of India have expressed their 
indignation and have protested against prejudicial laws and regulations based 
on colour in the Transvaal. The Government of India may not be 
able to change the laws of that Colony, but it is perfectly: within their own 
power not to make any distinction between European and _ coloured 
Government servants in this country. The Government of India may welt: 
ponder over the fact that the Colonists will not see any necessity of changing’ . 
racial regulations when they themselves are guilty of preferential treatment 
on the score of colour. The Rdshtramat writes:—Is it not strange that 
Anglo-Indian servants of Government should be permitted to be present at 
political meetings while Indian servants should have to do so at the risk of 
losing their appointments ? Why should Government be so indulgent towards | 
the former and so harsh towards the latter? .The only reply to these 
questions lies in the expression “ colour partiality.’ | 


21. The loyalty of the Native Princes in India has been recorded by the : 
Government times out of number. In times of 
Comments onthe pro- trouble they lay all their resources at the disposal of 


testations of loyalty made 4), British Government. As if these protestations 
by certain Native Princes. 


of loyalty are insufficient they have resorted to ee 
corr ae eae strange methods of exhibiting it. Petty Native f 
-»  Chiefs—holders of Jdghirs worth about a couple of: , 

lakhs—have been enacting Explosives Acts in their States. Nothing like 
political agitation is to be experienced in these States. The very word 
“explosive” is unheard of by the people in these States. We are afraid that 
ae such measures will teach the people what they ought to be kept ignorant 
of. No one has been suspected in these States of entertaining seditious 
notions. Very important States have not felt the necessity of bringing such 
legislation into existence. These activities of the petty Native Chiefs are tant- 
amount to instilling treason in the minds pf their subjects. It will not surprise 
us if Government and the Residents have to say “‘ Save us from our friends.” 
The Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior has stopped tbe importation of certain. 
important papers in his State. This means that Native Rulers are more loyal 
than the official class and that the latter are disloyal.as they allow the 
publication of a paper like the Amrita Bazaar Pairika. The Residents are 
the political gurus of the Native-Chiefs. But we cannot believe that the 
Residents are capable of thus advising the Princes. The Native Princes 
always seek pleasures, and leave their States to take care of themselves. They 
are always in dread of being deprived of their gddis. Hence itis that they 
make such*meaningless declarations of loyalty. This will show to Government: 
the worthlessness of these. Native Chiefs. MESS | 
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g not a little blame for the enormous. 
} preserva: destructio ol domestic cattle in India in order to. 
(407), 13th ‘the European soldiers. It is a patent fact that 
ft 1, the cow is worshipped by is finda. ‘aod thong h the. 
| . Hast India Company in its early treaties with Hindu. 
BE eo asec ns potentates promised not to, slaughter cows, later on. 
3 position ‘became secure, it threw overboard the solemn pledges, and. 
ent _ over a million of cattle annually die under the butcher’s knife. 
Mr, Jessdwalla has treated the question from economic and scientific stand- 
pot he and has by convincing arguments. shown that the increasing sterility 
and pag me ing poverty of Indian soil is in a large measure due to the 
wholesale destruction of cattle.. Mr. Jessdwalla has also shown that the 
pa death-rate among infants is due to the impure and inadequate supply 
‘milk. Most of the children that die an early death, we feel sure, would 
easily saved if milch cows are prevented from going to the ean Ray calling 
We qo not object to the Kuropean soldiers indulging in a beef diet, but wish 
that the beef may be imported in refrigerators from Australia as suggested by. 
‘Mr. Jessdwalla so that our cattle may be saved from extinction. The Amir of. 
- Kabul when on a visit to India asked the Muhammadans not to slaughter 
cows, but our Government are so careless of Hindu sentiment that 
they do not hesitate to injure the religious susceptibilities of the people 
even at the risk of spreading disaffection among them. It is hoped that 
) Mr. Jessawalla’s attempt to dissuade the English from the indiscriminate 
; destruction of cattle may not meet the same fate as other attempts made 
heretofore. [The Rdst Goftdr writes:— The slaughter of cows for food 
forms the subject of a well-worded protest addressed by Mr. Kharshetji 
Sordbji Jessawalla to His Excellency the Viceroy. In India the cow is. 
venerated as a sacred animal, and the killing of one is looked upon as the most 
heinous sin which a Hindu can conceive of........... To non-Hindus this form 
of animal worship.may appear as a superstitions sentiment, but when the great 
law-givers deified the cow, they did it with a purpose.......... On the preser- 
vation of kine depends ‘the prosperity of the cultivators—and as the latter 
constitute about 80 per cent. of the population, we may say of the whole of 
India........... Moreover, milk forms an essential part in the dietary of the 
Hindus, who, besides partaking of if in the natural state, consume it in the 
shape of ghee. The slaughter of cows should be, therefore, prohibited by legal 
enactments, as the case for their preservation is not less strong from a practi- 
cal than from a sentimental stand-point, though even the latter is a valid 
argument for a discontinuance of the practice of cow-slaughter.’’] 
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28. The English are a nation of shop-keepers and they are always 
gifli bent upon making profits out of everything in: 
Government.make profit which they are engaged, and though they have now 
“ten ep bie of prisons. become our rulers this innate tendency of theirs. 
ahat ramat (48), 17th . 
io ‘Sept. is to be seen in all their measures. Prisons are 
bee established to bring the sinful to the path of virtue 
oe) and they should be the last place to make profits from. But the latest report. 
BF cx on the prison administration of the Madras Presidency shows that eyen 
Soap are being turned into profitable concerns. A clear profit of over 

200,000 has been made from the jail administration of the Madras 
Presidency to which the Coimbatore jail alone contributes Rs. 63,000. The 

ofits show an increase of Rs. 50,000 over last year. The increase is: 
mostly due to the extensive use of prison labour for gardening purposes, 
ae Government, strange to say, have praised their officials for their services: 
fiat Se direction | We are, however, of opinion that excessive sickness and 

ae high mortality in prisons is due to the prisoners being overworked like 
beasts and we hope Government will have some pity on them by ordering 
— officials to check their profit-making tendencies. ; 


. ~ 


we Babak nt corte ce 8S 

Wan OG W Aik, fa 
Q Lerd! Look kindly upon the manifold wees 
) whieh have befallen the Lanione. Ales! Why haa 
ete the Goddess of Wealth left India in misery and keph 
her weeping children wandering ? QO Lakshmi! Didst thou not feel pity ? 
Why didst thou pass into the hands of others? Although we worship thee 
every year with great éclat, thou hast forsaken India. Thou hast abandoned 
the children of this sacred land to wretchedness, and they are wringing 
their hands. O mother Lakshmi! Stop now because this is too much 
and look graciously on us. (Elsewhere the journal publishes verses by 
one Maganlal Chaturbhai, declaring thai even in this Kali ago 
heroes will rise in this land, who will shake this world with their valour 
and patriotism and will regenerate the country, and who becoming self- 
reliant and fearless, will spurn all selfishness, and the country which 
is now resounding with the wails of misery and famine will resound 
with the soft and sweet melody of auspicious music and send forth great 
heroes who will teach other countries better principles of governing. In 
another places, it publishe some verses by Vasant, the purport of which is as 
follows :—Having given up the jewel of the house to another you quietly gave 
away your wealth in exchange for dust! Having exchanged a necklace of 
pearls and gold for stones and glass, why do you rejoice? Why do you, 
shutting your eyes, burn yourselves like moths in the fire of the hollow 
hypocrisy of the aliens? You have covered your body with foreign-made 
clothes. Every town is lighted by theirlamps. Your medicines and your food 
are foreign. Your very speech and seats are those of the foreigners, and your. 
mind and body are pervaded by foreign things. There is nothing which is 
yout hia on your person: you continue in the darkness that you have long 
een in 


29. Under the powers conferred upon them by the Customs Act. 


Government have prohibited the entry into India 
Comments on the pro- of Babu Bepin Chandra Pal’s Swardj, while Mr. 
hibition of the entry of Modak’s appeal against his conviction for the sale of 


pel ser a Pal's the journal is still pending before the High Court. 


Rajasthan (89), 11th This hurry on the part of Government is unseemly - 


Sept.; Shakti (98), 11th nd cannot fail to beinjurious. It will create a belief 


Sept. among the public that the prosecution against 
Mr. Modak was ordered simply in order to have some 


plausible pretext for the prohibition of the paper. Government appear to have 
followed the precedent set by the Gwalior State, but this prohibition is 
derogatory to the prestige of amighty Government with an army of three 
lakhs at its beck and call. Boycott is the mute weapon of a powerless subject 
race, but it does not beseem a powerful Government. We cannot, therefore, 
understand why Government have boycotted the Swardj and_ thereby 
immortalised the word ‘“ Boycott’! Government have committed a grave 
blunder in placing the Swardj on a level with anarchist journals like the 
Indian Sociologist. [The Shakti also deprecates Government's action and 
writes :—The desire of officials that the word swardj should not exist even 
in. writing for the people of India appears to be satisfied. But really 


speaking, their efforts are futile. However much the word swardjya may — 


be prevented from meeting the eyes of the people, it has stamped itself on 
their hearts, and no order or enactment of Government will ever be able to 
blot it out.) 


26. Mr. V. D. Savarkar writes from 41 German Plan, Brighton, to the 

Kadi as follows :— My attention has been drawn to 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar’s the orders issued by the Government of India under 

repudiation of the author- the Customs Act, prohibiting the entry of a History 

ship of the a =o of the Indian Mutiny. alleged to be written by me, 

wer Regn India his into India. It may be legal to suppress a book even 
i prohibited. before it is published. But certainly it can never be 
Kadi (126), 17th Sept. | just. The Governor-General of India has mentioned 


my name in this connection without any inquiry 
con 1121—7 
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dicated ‘in the vddiee of the Gaveuinat of India? Mr. 
h ios self as & humble servant: of Mother India. | 


@ “What a Y ohikoe the absence ‘of a constitution causes has been best | 
a a exemplified by the Conference in Bengal, the one pro- 
Bo, te antha nm. wince where the bulk of the leaders are not completely 
--Comments on the pro 
wedings of Bengal Pro- reconciled to the new constitution of the Congress. 
vincial Conference. The Hooghly Conference should teach the Bengal 


Indu Prakdsh (47),11th Moderates by bitter’ experience the lessons they 
Sept., Eng. cols. badly needed. From beginning to end the proceed- 


ings have been disorderly and unbecoming......... 

The :President, Babu Vaikunth Nath, had to bear with interruptions and 
hootings and hisses. One day there was an organised breaking of tea- 
cups and saucers. There was confusion and disorderliness during the pro- 
ceedings arising from several who were neither delegates nor visitors putting 
forth claim to admission without tickets. They evidently looked upon the. 
Conference as a street gathering open to all and amenable to no discipline. 
That is the bad pass to which ‘ union of all parties’ has brought so solemn an 
assemblage as a Provincial Conference in Bengal. Are we to allow the 
Congress too to again degenerate into a pandemonium? Let those who pray 
even for one sitting of the Congress on the old lines of tarte blanche deeply 
| ponder and answer.......... We note that Babu Aravindo Ghose is one of the 
. members of the committee to whom the mission of reconciling the two parties 
eee has been entrusted by the Conference....... The policy of his party is to refuse 
. to ‘co-operate with Government until Indians are given an effective control 
“ over Indian affairs. Its policy is an absolute and thorough-going boycott of 
everything British......... His declarations practically make a United Congress 

of all parties absolutely impossible. Constitutionalists may digest a boycott 

of British goods for Bengal. They cannot swallow the same for all India...... 

And as for the doctrine of a declaration that we won't co-operate with Gov- 
ernment, to be candid, it is, in our opinion, absolutely unconstitutional......... 

Ti amongst the Extremists there is a large party holding Mr. Aravindo’s views, 

eee that party at any rate must not be in the Congress if the constitutionalists are 

to join it.” 


28. The Extremists and the Moderates joined hands at the Bengal 
.@ujardti (30), 12th Provincial Conference. Attempts were made by the 
Se siete ' leaders on either side to bring about a reconcilia- 

Pp. tion between the two parties. But a regrettable 
attitude was assumed towards the President, Mr. Sen, who made a 
striking pronouncement. Contemptuous references were made to the Curzonian 
regime, and the policy of Government in regard to the Partition and .the 
deportations was strongly disapproved. References were also made to 
swadeshi and “ boycott.” Swadeshi was praised, but “ boycott ’’ was considered 
objectionable, and the audience were asked to drop it. This was too much. 
for the Nationalist—Extremists of Calcutta who advocate economic as well 
as political “boycott.” If the Provincial Conference were to hold up “ boycott” 
to contempt, their hopes would be frustrated; hence they hissed out the 
statement of the President. Economic “ boycott ” ‘is synonymous with swadeshi. 
We have not yet been able to achieve much in the direction of carrying on 
economic “boycott” with success. To talk of political “ boycott” then is 
ridiculous; it only signifies that we sadiy lack the qualities of patiently 
and perseveringly achieving- one object at a time. Political “ boycott” 
should be resorted to if we fail to gain our points by the help of economic 
“boycott”. The spread of swadeshi tends to awaken the people and make 
“them ponder over their condition. There is a danger 1 in carrying on a double 
___ erusade. - We do not believe that political * ‘boycott ” will do so much benefit 
PG to the ~country as seeneiae “boycott”. On the contrary, the former will 


an 


be Ghose’s principles; but the present situation does not: admit’ of thesd” 
being translated into — fi 


‘ 


Ms 29. " It must delight all friends of Indian progress to. know that Mr 


rove injurious to ‘the’ interests of the” onitiey. “We do ‘not ‘object to? 


Aravindo Ghose at r — Provincial Con-.: 


Praja Bandhi (39), ference has been able 


12th Sept Eng. cols see things in their 


true perspective. ‘The rsa need of the hour is 


’ 


the union of all patriotic men. If we can show a united front, our best. 


aspirations will be materialised at no: distant date. Violence, such ‘as was 


used ‘at Surat, for enforcing particular views, is a national sin of the first 


magnitude. We can never work with those who will resort to physical force to. 
compass their aims. In the words of our Grand Old Man, “all resort to violence. 


should be avoided.’ It is a great step in our political education that even 
Mr. Ghose has perceived the weight of this sound maxim. The duty of 
obeying the chair and preserving order is a matter of similar importance. In 
a healthy state of growth there will be differences of opinion, but these ought 
to be received with tolerance and charity. Our aims being identical, the 


differences can only relate to methods of work, or the pace of progress. In 


these things, men will continue to hold diverse views, but we are 
all agreed that our course will be constitutional and legal. Passive 
resistance of the kind indicated by Mr. Ghose is, of course, 
within the law. That, however, need not imply that it is suited to all times 
and circumstances. Men accustomed to take long and practical Views of 
things recognise that our methods have to be fitted to our surroundings 


and our means. We for our part think that the next step to, be taken after 


the Reforms are in full swing is to do our best to make the scheme successful 
as far as we can, and nothing will conduce to the wished for success so much 
as the support of the masses of our people for whom we are all working. 
This suppot can only come of knowledge, and thus the duty of educating the 
masses ought now to be our first concern.” 


80. Indian labourers working in sugar factories in Mauritius are subjected © 
] 


‘Appeal to Indians to = their superiors to treatment before which the 
boycott Mauritius sugaras *yranny of the Assam tea-planters over coolies pales 
being stained with the into insignificance. Mr. Brindavan,a Punjabi, and 
blood of: their own himself a victim, published the fact more than‘a year 
countrymen. ago. Attempts were made to falsify his statements ; 

Praja Bandhw (39), but other facts that have come to light have only 
(159 iy ge Pe csmcuaaoad strengthened them. There are over two lakhs and a 
(159), re half of Indians in Mauritius of whom over a lakh have 


been the victims of malaria, pneumonia and kindred illnesses. <A death-rate : 


of 42 per cent. has never been recorded in India even when plague or cholera 
was raging furiously. ‘This death-rate goes to show that these labourers are 


housed in unhealthy places which are the homes of fevers of all kinds. The 


food given to them, besides, must be of a very coarse kind. Slaves under tyran- 
nical Muhammadan rulers are better off than these helpless Indians. It isa 
slur on Western civilisation and culture that these labourers who help to fill the 
coffers of the factory-owners should still be subjected to such cruelties. In 
spite of their heavy sacrifices these Indians get an annual income of about a 
hundred rupees only. Are not Government bound to free them from oppression ? 
Nothing has yet been done forthem. If Government continue to be indifferent 
in the matter, it will lend colour to the doubts agitating the public mind with 
reference to Transvaal affairs. Those who import, buy and sell Mauritius 
sugar should ponder over the condition of their brethren in the island. These 
Indians who are for preserving all animal life must know that the use of 
Mauritius sugar means consuming not only the blood of cows and oxen 
but that of their own countrymen. It -behoves them, for these reasons, to 
boycott it and stop its importation into India. ‘This: step will Jead the factory 
owners to disband the Indian labourers and thus save them from destruction. 
[The Sudhdkar writes :—Lala Brindavan after his escape from Mauritius 


has on several occasions described to his countrymen his experiences about - 


the real state of affairs on the sugar plantations t in the island and the 
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res of. Lala Brindaven se cave net you 
oF tonergn sugar Dave now an ‘oppoxbunity to learn of © 
: affair ‘eVeiling im the island from official reports. 
oe duce ihe “foxth with to declare a boycott ie 
Ié appears from the. report that there are 

ing. im im. the. suger plantations of the island, and’ 
the, most appall “of aa slaves is. that the mortality among them last. 
tear amounted to a8. much es 43 per cent.! Is this not enough to. break the. 
hear s.of the. patrons, of Mauritius sugar? Are they. not still ashamed ™- 

ise thig. slave trade a 


‘st The. Ganpati festival is celebrated in‘India from times immemorial. 
Indians have now taken to it with gusto as Indiais. 

_ Advisability of celebrat- being visited with successive disasters of late. We. 
, se Parca gy ern were getting accustomed to dependence on foreigners 
a. 2 for everything we required. Foreign rule rendered us 
ne i devoid of any responsibility, and we lost sight of our 

duty and abandoned ourselves to a life of ease and enjoyment. But we have 

been taught the lesson of self-reliance. It is not possible for foreigners to 
sympathise with us in such a movement. The utmost that a foreign Govern- 

ment can do in the matter is to remain indifferent. But whatever our 
feelings may have been in the past, we have lost all hopes of even such an 
attitude from the bureaucracy. They did not view with favour the awakening 

of India and tried to suppress the new ideas springing in the minds of the 
people. The deceitful bureaucrats could not, as of old, drain the blood of the 

_  ° mation without the knowledge of the Indians. Up till now they deceived 
_. the, people in industrial matters, by preaching maliciously false doctrines of 
history and philosophy. It is no wonder that the bureaucrats bereft of their. 

prey began to harass the people. For the last four years, doctrinaires and 

their disciples are being persecuted in India. Ganpati, the destroyer of all 
difficulties, is, therefore, being invoked all the more persistently of late. 
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as We. spent our days till now in seeking the sympathy of Government. If 
we spend one-fourth that period in the service of God, our objects will be. 
fulfilled. 


oz. “ The excellent advice given by His Excellency the Governor to the 
oe . police at Poona, after the annual sports this year, 
ff Comments on His reminds one of the maxims laid down for the 
a Excellency the Governor's pyidance of the ‘new Police’ in England by a.. 
a speech at the Police Parliamentary Commission in Sir Robert Peel’s time. 
ie ‘sports at Poona. agen h His Excell 
‘Indian Spectator (1), ‘*°*27"" e advice, such as His Hxcellency gave 
18th Sept. on Monday last, must be acted upon. Every police- 
| man must take a pride in his service, must fee] an 
Pe interest in its reputation, and must consider it a sin to do anything which 
aa would tarnish its fair name. His Excellency laid stress on the fact that the 
| main object of the police is prevention, rather than cure, and he asked them 
to remember that they were not only guardians of law and order, but also of 
public liberty. If this enlightened notion of the duties of the police had 
prevailed in this country, we should have heard less of the police scandals in 
Bengal at the present moment+—scandals which now and then occur on 
different scales all over the country.” 


83. Presiding at the prize distribution ceremeny at the Poona Islamia 
School His Excellency Sir George ‘Clarke has been 
Comments on His Excel- pleased to take the Muhammadan community into 

lency the Governor's his confidence in regard to the Government policy in 


a y ee 2 epee me ote rr certain matters affecting the education of Moslem 


Isl4mia School. children. In view of the fact admitted on all hands 
‘Bombay Samdchdr (69), that the question of primary education is much 
; 1 Sept. more important to Muhammadans than to others 


+ the managers. of the Islamia School deserve high 


Beh i 
tages 
ee 


eormimendatious for the unighe seccess thay have’ met with duxing Anes onal: 
two years. They have: contributed: thei quets in the present educational 
regeneration of their vast community, and we wish their example may be 
emulated by their co-religionists in other parts of the country. Guided by their 
experience they have raised two important questions and consequently greater 
importance is attached to His ixcallanay s reply thereto. Al His 
Eixcellency’s comments may seem disappointing to those who have broached: 
the subject, we have no doubt that if the Moslem leaders take the trouble to 
draw the necessary moral therefrom they cannot-‘but alight upon a short and 
Straight way.leading to the attainment of their object. It is natural for 
Muhammadans to entertain a desire to educate their children through the 
medium of Urdu, and as declared by His Excellency, Government have noti 
lagged behind to see to the fulfilment of their desire as far as possible. But 
rather than there being any cause for Muhammadans to grumble for 
want of Urdu Schools there is ample ground for Government to complain against 
the apathy and tardiness of Moslem parents in availing themselves of the 
existing Schools for the instruction of their children. Notonly in the mofussil 
but in Bombay as well this apathy has been marked. The attendance of Muham- 
maday children is not only meagre and irregular, but only a few of them 
continue their course till the end. Thus experience distinctly shows that the 
education of Moslem children does not solely depend upon the existence of 
Urdu Schools. As we know full well, Urdu is not the mother-tongue 
of a large number of Muhammadans in various districts of the Presidency and 
so the need of Urdu Schools has.not been so keenly felt as is made out by 
Moslem leaders. We are inclined to believe that by insisting upon the 
necessity of Urdu Schools for Moslem children the Muhammadans themselves 
are accentuating the double language difficulty much to their own subsequent 
embarrassment. 


¥34. “While Government are seriously thinking it worth their while to 
contest the claim set up by Temperance bodies in 
wen se! wes of the favour of local option, it would seem almost extre- 
cy “aa of Me mism to ask for the municipalisation of liquor-shops 
Mahrdtta (11), 19th 12 India. But excelszor is the watch-word of pro- 
Sept. gress, and there is nothing improper, in our opinion, 
in inaugurating a systematic demand for the higher 
ideal of the municipalisation of Jiquor-shops even before the lower ideal of 
local option is achieved.......... There are always two things to be considered 
in connection with the liquor traffic—the power of licensing liquor-shops and the 
revenue derived from the liquor trade. At-present in India both these things 
are absolutely vested in the Government. The natural result of this state of 
things is that the considerations of revenue always dominate over the consi- 
derations of administration ; and the latter as a rule is carried on in such a 
fashion that, consistently with a decent and seeming attention required by 
the welfare of the people, the revenue returns may not be affected. Govern- 
ment are never willing to admit that they care for the revenue derived from 
the drink traffic; they always try to make out that the revenue is a minor 
consideration ; itis only the desirable bye-product of a necessary evil; and 
as for administration of the license-law they must keep it in their own hands 
simply because the legitimate consumer of drink would be otherwise oppressed 
and tyrannised over by the fanatical but influential leaders of society, who 
would not stop at abusing the power of local veto for the covert purpose of 
total prohibition. We now all know that this is mere sophistry; we also know 
that all things considered, time has come when the two things, viz., revenue 
and licensing administration, which have a fatal fascination for each other, 
must be divorced, and Government should be asked to make their choice. 
What seems but reasonable is that Government and local bodies should have 
@ common interest in the liquor traffic and should share the revenue 
as well as the administration between them. The excise administration 
and excise revenue should, in a word, be decentralised......... In these 
days of decentralisation surely it must be a grievance that Government ae 
monopolise the whole of the profits, Surely they can, if they mean  - 
con 1121—8 + 
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Me adie * eon able. if ‘Sapervision Cy waicl | Looe bodies will be kept 
onab e lit ts: In the matt of this - new. business of 
othet hand, ’as: regards revenue, is -it not but fair. 
; should have néw heac is Ei baeanne allotted tc them, consider: 
ms u on ‘their | purses. arising out of matters of compulsory 
growing larger and larger every day while there is a natural 
he capacity. of thé municipal taxpayer to ‘pay taxes?......... And 
aly it is but fitting that Municipalities should be allowed to share in 
he excise revi nue ahead in the Municipal area as the | revenue comes 
mai: ainly from the Municipal population.” 
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85. " Accorrespondent from Bandra writes a _ long letter to thé Jdm-e- 

ag ( .'Jamshed complaining that a few of the literate 

G it ‘ofthe Bandra | 22008 the fishermen of Mahim and Bandra have 
Grim te andr&® monopolised: the right ‘of fishingin the Bandra creek 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (34), With the result that their illiterate brethren are 


a 18th Sept. Ue yh deprived of their means of subsistence and the Bandra 
— people gei a meagre supply of fish. The corres- 
— pondent prays the authorities to do justice to the poor fishermen. 


36. The tendency of the executive to humiliate the judicial officers 
is growing day by day. The Punjab Government 
Comments on the Pun- had recently made a sorry exhibition of themselves 


pe. ‘jab Government Resolu- jin commenting on a police torture case. They have 
ee ee he ee Saw repeated their blunder in their resolution on the 
se Rdshtramat (48), 14th Guldb Banoo case. They have absolved the police 

Sept. ’ "of all allegations against them. Disbelieving the 


Civil Surgeon who had conducted a personal: oxami- 
nation of Gulab Banoo, the Punjib Government have relied on the opinion of 
two other Doctors who ‘had not examined Gulab, because they have favoured 
the story of the police. They have ignored the decision of the Punjab Chief 

. Court and come to the conclusion that Gulab Banoo had introduced some 
irritant in her private parts herself in,order to discredit the police evidence. 
Poor Punjab police! The people are needlessly blaming them. HKven women 

a and children deceive them and committing outrages themselves fix the 

Oa -respOnsibility on them! All has ended well because Sir Louis Dane is at the 

a - héad of the Punjab Government. .Otherwise, it would have gone hard for the 
| Oe innocent police to defend themselves. The attempt of Sir Louis Dane to 
co - give a carte blanche to the police is foolisi. To sit.in judgment on the Chief 
x Court Judges is only to discredit the British Government. It is quite an 
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: unstatesmanlike move. 
. 87, Commenting on the decision in the rape case against a Kuropean 
planter recently tried by the Deputy Commissioner, 
Comments on the deci- Kachar (Assam), in which the accused was acquitted, 
sion in the Kachar the Khabarddr writes:—The accused in the case 
: eon the CASE, ag ped was a Huropean manager of a tea plantation, while 
ci pinbter. aropean =" ‘his victim was a little girl, the daughter of a native 
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Khabarddr (181), 13th coolie under his control. ‘The trying Magistrate has 


f Sept. : - based his judgment on very foolish grounds and let 
E , | the accused go unpunished. The medical authori- 


ties who examined the girl declared that the girl’s age was about eleven, 
- but the: Magistrate, on his own authority, thought it to. be. twelve. He did 
not rely even on the girl’s own evidence. He also was of opinion that had the 
girl been at all outraged,’ it must have been done with her consent. Our 


.... feaders need not be amazed at the above decision, for it is in keeping with 

_. the present times. How can a European Magistrate convict an accused of his 
Le own community, a dear son of Christ, speaking nothing but the truth? He, 
ot rofore, set the medical evidence at naught and aceaIston the accused 
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though the pices native girl was’ sramgse ai for twelve: biotin Who would 
dare to call in question the Magistrate's: decision under the: circumstances? 
But.we should like to ask one question. Had the position of the parties in 
the case been reversed, would the Magistrate have indulged in the same 
farce of atrial? We leave it to our readers to answer the question. . 


88. Mr. Clements, Sessions J udge ol Balen, | in a reference to the pos 
Bombay High Court, in a murder case, commented : 
Comments on the Bom- disparagingly on the religious beliefs of the jurors. : 
bay gy oh eee 5 age mag The Bombay High Court acquitted two of the accused 
ot ctuita’ Heeeiviad Ys age and sentenced two others to transportation for life. 1 
of Belgaum. The decision itself reflects lucidly on the judicial ae 
Rdshtramat (148), 14th ability of Mr. Clements. The presiding Judges have. ut 
Sept. also severely reprimanded Mr. Clements for his | 
| uncalled-for remarks on the jury. They said that a 
‘remarks reflecting on the jurors on account of their religion ought never to 
be made in a judicial document, whether it be a judgment ora reference. 
Jurors, whether they be Brahmins or Christians, are in the trial of a case 
discharging a duty as much as the Judge and they are entitled to the same 
consideration due to the latter.’ Weare afraid that Mr. Clements does not 
possess a conscience sensitive enough to appreciate these remarks, Mr. Clements 
has deliberately insulted the jurors. It is in short a contempt of the Court and 
it is necessary that Mr. Clements should be adequately punished. Though 
the High Court has not taken any steps against the Judge, the jurors can if 
they like. Weare of opinion that J udges like Mr. Clements whose minds 
have been vitiated by prejudices are unfit to discharge their duties properly. 
They should be transferred either to the Abkari or Forest Departments. We 
should not pocket such insults. The more we do so, the more will they insult 
us. If possible, Mr. Clements should be hauled up before a court of justice 
and taught that he is not empowered to criticise the religion or faith of the 
jurors. 
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39. From the conviction of the editor of the Desh Sevak of Nagpur for com- 
menting humourously on the Honours List, it appe- 
Comments on the con- arg as if complaints about the growing poverty of 
oe of Mr. Barve of Todia by Indian papers will in course of time be also 
sik by the District 2 
Magistrate. - punished as seditious. Be that as it may, we fail to 
- Arunodaya (107), 13th Understand how Mr. Barve of Nasik can be considered 
Sept. guilty of sedition for posting, at the request of some 
other person, leafletsin the Tamil language which 
he himself did not understand. We think that the District Magistrate of 
Nasik has dealt unjustly with Mr. Barve who has evidently been made a 
cat’s paw by others. Cana blind man be punished for unconsciously making 
use of a sword given to him as a stick by some rascal? Perhaps the autho- 
rities did not want to see Mr. Barve free for some time, and hence his 
conviction. 
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40. ‘ We congratulate Mr. Baptista for the honour conferred upon him 
by Government in removing his name from the list . 
Comments Ba ' ane of the Justices of the Peace. Few patriots have : 3 
meno ype OF ee j a a. such honour bestowed upon them.:......... If, how- 
Radshtramat (48), 17th e¢ver, Mr. Baptista ever felt injured at the action of 
Sept., Eng. cols. Government, he must have realised how lightly 
people hold the posséssion of such titles from the 
great ovation he received at the Town Hall meeting. People are quick to 
appreciate services rendered in the cause of the country. If nationalism, 
advocacy of swardjya by peaceful means, or presiding at Tilak’s anniversary oe 
disqualifies a man from being numbered among the Justices of the Peace, it res: 
is difficult to believe how any self-respecting individual can continue to hold me 
the office. If Government are right in removing Mr. Baptista’s name on ez- > ae 
parte reports without even hearing him or intimating to him the contemplated _ aan 
action, the tenure of the office is precarious indeed. - Such arbitrariness is : 
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position to say what their income would come to? Is it not, therefore, absurd 
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brig: Inthe Fydevhbed district, the 
‘dacoits “thieves do not seem to be afraid of the 
ee at ai The’ Hindu. population are: the 
sufferers generally, and in the mofussil they are utterly 
- demoralised.......... The demoralisation of the 
| oe Hindu‘ population will, however, not be cured 
dy the arrest and conviction of a few ruffians. The villagers ought to be 
- Made. strong in themselves. They ought to be forced to learn the art of 
self-defence and the. use of the weapons the brigand is known to use. 
overnment ought to establish an ‘akhara’ in every village where the elders 
worthy to be trusted by Government should be given arms. Barring this all 


other methods will fail to be of permanent use.” 


. 42. “The way in which the authorities in Sind assess Income Tax is, to 
| say the least, most unsatisfactory. No enquiry 

Complaint about the worth the name is made at all. A dishonest Tapd- 
assessment of income tax gar or a Supervising Tapadar is usually the only 
hates, Ceastid (55), Person who is consulted in the matter. Now, how 
Ith Sept., Eng. cols. can a Tapddar or a Supervising Tapadar know the 
gt exact or probable amount of income, when the 


banias themselves before they have settled their accounts are not in a 


fo expect any other man, much less a stranger like a Tapadar, to give the exact 
or probable ‘figure of his income? Under the circumstances it is highly 
unfair that the - Mukhty4rkar should rely on his information alone. If the 
banias are over-assessed, the burden of proof that the figures of income are 
incorrect lies upon them and not on ithe Government. But then we 
ask why the accounts and witnesses produced by the assessees are not 
believed. If the Government suspect witnesses to be tutored and accounts 
to be fabricated, will it not be desirable to pass a law requiring all tradesmen 

keep their accounts in a prescribed manner or supply them with paged and 
sealed books to write their accounts? We do not know whether there are 

any confidential orders from above to the effect that the amount of tax should 
in no case show a falling off, or such orders are simply the outcome of 
unsympathetic native officials’ imagination a 


43. “ The fiat has gone forth that the pleaders of Sind except such as are 
Barristers or Solicitors must in future be excluded 
. from the Civil List. Whatever may be the motive 
aos setlee 98 or the reason for such action, the authorities have 
omission of the names of Chosen. a very unfavourable time for carrying out 
pleaders in Sind from the their decision. We are still sorely agitated over the 
Qivil List ofthe province. degradation of the legal profession which the new 
Sind Journal (40), 9th pleadership rules are calculated to effect and we 
ae have actually resumed the agitation for the modifica- 
tion of those rules. Atsuch an hour the proposal 
to remove the bulk of pleaders from the official list cannot but be regarded 
with suspicion and as a further insult to the members of a profession which 
by its independent conduct in public affairs has done so much to expose the 
shortcomings of Government and to discredit bureaucratic methods. ‘We are 
unable on any other ground to understand the action of the authorities. If 
~ the principle is that pleaders not being Government officers have no right to 
_ be included in an official list, then surely BarNisters and Solicitors have as 
_ little claim to be go included. Rightly does the Karachi Bar contend that 
either all must be included or none.at all.” 


~ 
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ahen ikl he ‘Takin haying & elie Of over 15,00 dheceste NO .© 
Eatiiel “reason why we should not get the. right ofa 
ge ‘Want of an elected _ our city fathers without any more delay. Anc 
Municipality and a Gov- rying want is that of a High School,.....:... The 
Larking Hae School for sbsence of a High School in the district town—sural, 
L poyhay ‘Gazétte (55), an anomaly in Tn eek in India——is a stumbling 
‘th Sept., Eng. cols. block in the-way~of many students going up for 
higher education. Rumour has. it that Government 
are seriously thinking of abolishing the High School at Hyderabad where need 
‘for it no more exists. In that case we would earnestly urge upon the Director 
-of Public Instruction to transfer that High School to Larkana. Even if the 
rumour be without any foundation, will not Government see their way to 
‘establishing a Sind School in Larkana ?”’ 


¢ 


or ie Legislation. 1) 


no. “Tt appears that the Bombay Government has suggested to “the 

- District Boards to levy an education cess on the 

. Alleged injustice of the agriculturists. This suggestion is made with the 
“education cess proposed yident object of furthering the sproad of primary 


_ by the Bombay Govern- education among the masses. No one can say that 
ment to be levied by 


‘Disieiet oarde. the object is not praiseworthy, for the illiterate 
Praja Bandhu (39), ®griculturists cannot have too much of education. 
12th Sept., Eng. cols. We are afraid, however, that the new burden will 


heavily tax the all too slender resources of our 
cultivators. Not only that but the suggestion seeks to shift the burden from 
shoulders that ought to bear it to those that cannot do so without a severe 
pinch. We say so advisedly, because in every civilised country the duty of 
educating the masses lies entirely on the State, and it is not easy to 
understand why the case should be quite different in India. We should not 
be, therefore, surprised if some of the Boards did not take kindly to the 
suggestion for reasons that are too obvious to need a mention. The'burden 
_ borne by the agriculturists is, as it is, heavy in all conscience, and it would 
_ be sheer cruelty to saddle any more taxes on them. ’ 


’ 
~. 


Education. 


46. “Mr. Wright, Educational Inspector in Sind, has followed the 
policy of Jlatssez faire with regard to many 
Alleged neglect of duty gchools nnder his charge. It would be interesting 
ey “gS bile ig aaa to know how many schools in the Local Board areas 
WaT at (20) ‘gi, jhe has visited during the last four years. Our 
Sept. information is that during this period he has 
idle generally visited stations on the Railway line or very 
near the Railway line. And yet Mr. Wright is, we believe, in receipt of a 
permanent travelling allowance. Again how very hurried, as a rule, are his 
- inspections of the High and Anglo-Vernacular Schools that he visits.......... 
“What a contrast to the activity of the late Mr. H. P. Jacob! “We cannot 
help thinking that a salutary effect would be exercised on Mr. Wright if the 
permanent travelling allowance were done away with and bhatia allowed 
according to the Civil Service Regulations. We would even suggest that the 
returns of work sent to Bombay should show how many hours were devoted 
to this or that inspection.” 


47, ‘“ They want to wipe out of existence the venerable institution which 

has been the nursery of our Dayarams, Navalrdais, 

Protest against the pro- ‘Teckchands and Hirdnands...,...... In Sind there 
posed abolition of the gre six districts and we shall shortly have a seventh, 
eo ae (Sind) High — put the number of Government High Schools is only 
Sind Journal (20), Oth three. ‘It is clear, therefore, that the number needs 

' Sept.; Kardchi Chicnntale to be increased instead of reduced.......... We 
- 9), 12th Sept. cannot, therefore, understand what could have 
rit ares Aah prompted the extraordinary proposal to remove the 
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il ‘reputation, “But this’ was due in 1 great measure to 

ucational Insy Scois ca ts of withdrawing from the school 

16 In spectorial line......:... Taking things at their worst, 

bad High Schoo supplies @ distinct actual want by itself in this 
ortar ¢ ‘owt with its large and enlightened Amil community and 
ghee stable section of the Bhaiband community sending every child 


eet 


out of tk 3 to sok ool as a matter of course. The two private High Schools, of 
Wh oh the, city may be justly proud, are,over-full and unable to meet all 

 equirements.......... It would, therefore, be a calamity in more ways than 
one if the ‘Hyderabad High ‘School is abolished. We wonder that such @ 
monstrous proposal should have at all been seriously mooted at this time of 
day. Not only the guardians of the present pupils of the High School, but the 
whole thinking population of Hyderabad should protest strongly, as they did in 
the early nineties, against violent hands being laid on the dear, old institution 
sseoveeee dhe abolition of a Government High School from a city is pre- 
eminently a matter on which the people have a moral right to be consulted. 
Their wishes can be ascertained both through the Municipality and otherwise. 
It will not do to decide the matter behind the curtain.” [The Kardchi 
Chronicle, on the other hand, approves of the proposed abolition of the 
Hyderabad High School and suggests that the savings effected thereby should 
be distributed amongst the private institutions. | 
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M umerpalittes. 


48. The Indu Prakash i in the course ofa contributed article says :—“ On 

| Tuesday last the Surat City Municipality was 
_.. Adverse comments on called upon to decide on a question most vitally 

the appointment of the affecting the future of the Municipal administration 
Secretary of the Surat of the City, viz., the appointment of a Chief Officer. 


mwas we, ag Chief Great powers are conferred upon him under the Act, 


Indu Prakdsh (47),17th Which he will exercise on his sole judgment in- 

Sept., Eng. cols. dependently of any committee’ or the Corporation. 

Therefore it was essential that for a large city 

Municipality like that of Surat a really first-rate man with University training 

) _ and practical administrative experience should be appointed to that important 

~ post, and it was to that end that in February last the Corporation deliberately 
| decided to have one such officer either from the Indian Civil or from the 
Provincial Executive Service. Till the last meeting but one nobody 

questioned the wisdom of ‘the resolution. It was at that meeting that the 
Collector-President for the first time suggested the advisability of enlarging 

the field of selection by including the grade of the Mamlatdars init; and it was 

at his suggestion that the Government was moved to that effect.......... 

Till then the Collector-President seemed neutral. If he had then expressed 

ie his predilection for the present Secretary, the Corporation would not have 
ae perhaps gone through the idle farce of .asking Government to suggest names 
a of competent officers.......... What such an expression of opinion means is 
well known to those who are familiar with the constitution of mofussil 
Municipalities. Competent men have been passed over with one single remark 
that they had not Municipal experience! If that was so, why was all the 
farce gone through of requesting Government to suggest names from among the 
Deputy Collectors and Mamlatdars? Everybody, the Collector included, 
jg that they had not the Municipal experience of the’ present Secretary ! 

~ But that experience is, .men equally competent to judge have found, 
.. next to nothing. It is an anomaly that exists in the Surat Municipality 
alone! It has an L. C. E. for its Engineer, an L. M. & S. for its Sanitary 
_ Superintendent and yet it has for its Secretary, now its chief officer, a man 
who has not seen the portals of a college—who was a mere Inspector of 
sanitation and vaccination drawing Rs. 60 or 80 in 1897 and who without any 

_ brilliant parts would seem, by the sheer art of pleasing others, to have risen 
to his present osition. If one wants to know his proficiency in the English 
one and his ability to make a decent report as well as the extent of his 


‘from Surat. One will at once he satisfied from it as to what an uninforming 


weakest kind and to verify the truth of that statement one has only to 


a 


information and grasp of detaile—he has only to turn to the latest report, on 


Ld 


Collector in favour of 
aed ot Fy ol eng. Bahadur Khandubhéi Gulabbhadi Desdi and was 
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the scheme to introduce a Light Railway for the removal of the night-soil, &4. 


: = 7 . 


and unintelligent report he is capable of making. His supervision is of the 


remember the. memorable words of Dr. Shillidyin one of the meetings of 


the Corporation when he characterised the Sanitary Committee as the most 
insanitary one. We, however, hope that the Commissioner, N. D., and the 
Government will not sanction the appointment. ” 


; 


49. The Shakti adversely criticises the deputation that on Monday last 
waited upon Mr. Mead, Collector of Surat, for 


_- Adverse criticism - on -the purpose of impressing upon him the necessity 


the deputation sent tothe of retaining the General Ward in the Municipal 
elections. The deputation was headed by Rado 


ality. composed, among others, of Messrs. Ishwardas J. 
Shakti (93),11th Sept. Store, Chandrashankar Bhimanand and Chunilal 

- Manecklal Gandhi. The paper refuses to regard 

this deputation as a representative or an authoritative one as if was not sent 
by the Surat District Association. ‘The paper is inclined to believe that the 


_ more eager supporters of the General Ward had arrogated to themselves a. 


certain representative character and assumed the réle of spokesmen of the 
city. The paper observes that the deputation is really meant to throw dust 


into the eyes of Mr. Mead, and to prevent him from being influenced by the 


arguments advanced by the other side against the retention of the General 
Ward. The paper characterises the conversation of Mr. Chunilél M. 
Gandhi with Mr. Mead as one-sided and brimming with statements 


untrue to a degree. In regard to the question of enlarging the franchise, 


the deputation, the paper remarks, made some irrelevant, indiscreet and 


misleadingestatements. -It hopes Mr. Mead will not be taken in by all 
that has been said by the self-styled leaders of the city in view of the fact 
that a very strong case has already been made out by the other side in favour 


of the expansion of the franchise and the abolition of the General Ward. 


90. “Itseems as if matters Municipal were growing worse and worse. 

cis A desire for discussion and obstruction appears to 

Alleged dilatory waysof have completely taken hold of some of the mem- 
the Ahmedabad Munici- bersg.......... When we found it our duty to write 
ae f ti Punch (39), 0m these matters some time back, the Government 
12th’ Sept. Se. Brag communication through the Collector had not been 
Praja Bandhu (39), 12th received. And yet, even after the receipt of it, we 
Sept., Eng. cols. : find the Councillors obliged to sit up to the small 
hours in the morning in order to decide that appli- 

cations should be asked for the new appointment to be made!......... If 
after a serious reflection passed by Government on the working of the Board, 
the conduct of the members continues to be the same, time must indeed be 
near when its fate will be sealed. We hope that the President and other 
able and experienced Councillors, both elected and nominated, will move in 
the matter by private conferences and remedy the evil ere it be too late.” [An 


anonymous correspondent writes to the same effect to the Praja Bandhu as 


well as tc the Gujarati Punch.| 


~ 


o1. ‘Times out of number we have been‘hearing complaints against the 
Alleged incompetency of Municipal Secretary of Shikarpur. Mr. Screwvala 
the Secretary of the iS an incapable man both as an engineer and as a 
Shikérpur (Sind) Munici- worker at the desk. The muddle he seems to be 


pality. making in his office has been bordering more or les3 
Sindhi (59), 4th Sept., ypon scandal and is not a secret to anybody. His 
Eng. cols. drafts in office correspondence are not spoken of as 


those of a man who knows much of English. His engineering work is said to 


be extremely poor.......... Only recently Mr. Screwvala prepared certain. 


plans and estimates for the City Magistrate’s Office. This is a work which 


eo mS 


oe beri ly at cupnenned iat the 6 propansition’ st 
lose’ § “than correcting the ones sent up. Tf this 
; es it 4 oft hings 78 is trie, fis the | for the ‘authorities to question under“ what 
Ae ae ee éntials } ir. Sérewvala ‘hay managed hitherto ‘to pass himself off ‘as am 
wie e.; ng: gineer. yo ae is Petting » salary of Rs. 420 a month—a salary whith 
“falls to thé ‘lot’ 6f 4 Government servant of tried merit and ability after years 
Ol “service. Has Mr. Screwvala secured this ‘salary by dint df merit, or By 
tact ios so successful in a Municipality like that of Shikarpur where the civic 
Aathérs are always engaged i in fighting out their own squabbles?” =" 


$2, Last Tudsday's disastrous fire at Kalbadevi Rosi | brings mute Pain- | 
ful prominence the fact that there is a good dea 

sooo the pe rotten in the Building Laws obtaining in this city. 
‘Bombay. | ** The building which was the scene of the tragedy 
: ® Paps (38), 19th Sept., was five-storeyed, with’a height of more than eighty 
Eng. cols.; Bombay feet. It was honey-combed with small rooms and 
Samdchdr (69), 18th Sept.; narrow passages, and the tenants may be said to 
Bami-Sdnj(91), 17th Sept.; have been literally living within a maze. And yet, 
Pi amshed (84), 16th this big structure had but one stair-case and that, 
“P too, a wooden one. Had there been another stair- 

| Case, or had the one existing ‘not been wooden, the lives lost could certainly 
have been saved.” [The Bombay Samdchdr writes :—The fire at. Bhangwadi 
“affords one more instance of unsatisfactory and perfunctory 1 inquiries held about 
$uch fires. The ptiblic have been kept in the dark as to why proper help 
_ was not forthcoming at the time of the fire to ‘save the victims. In the 
¢éase in :point, is it not likely that the two men who are missing might 
. have perished in the‘fire ? As nobody has raised any inquiries about ‘then, 
- 16 may be that they came from the mofussil and were known to nobody in 
Bombay. It is not safe to believe that they must have éffected their 
_ @scape. The third who lost his life by leaping down might very well have 
joined them to save himself. It would have been -creditable to the 
police had they inquired into the matter and published a satisfactory 
: explanation. The fire-brigade have given very lame excuses for’ their 
“neglect of duties. Criminal delay was caused in getting a ladder and 
fixing it. The public are not allowed to interfere with the police and the 
aoe fire-brigade when they are on duty. On that account the public havea 
right to be definitely informed whether both the bodies acted in a satisfactory 
manner. ‘he Bombay Municipal Corporation should take up the question 

in the interests of the public. No delay should be caused in introducing 

the system of holding independent police inquiries. The Sami-Sdnj after 
commenting in a similar spirit suggests that an improvement should be 
‘made in the ladders used on such occasions. The Jdm-e-Jamshed draws 
attention to the fact that a huge building like the one which was destroyed 

was fitted up with only one wooden stair-case which, when on fire, prevented 

the unfortunate victim from effecting.his escape.| 
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93. Commenting on the mal-administration of the Dakor Municipality, 
a correspondent of the Guwardt: Punch observes :— 
Alleged insanitary condi- 7+ ig to be highly regretted that though the Munici- 


Municipal mieman Pi pality commands a balance of Rs. 25,000, which will 


ment. very probably be increased this year by nearly 
 Gujardti Punch (32), Ks. 25,000 more, the grievances of the people are 
12th Sept. _ scrupulously disregarded. ‘T’he roads, which are in 


the worst possible condition, are allowed to be 

ee . covered up with dirt and filth atthe time of the fairs and not the slightest 
i ae : attention is paid to the sanitary requirements for the preservation of public 
Ss health. Considering the great number of pilgrims who will visit the place 
next month and the present filthy condition of the town, there is every likeli- 
_ hood of the plague or cholera -breaking out here. We hope the authorities 


o : o ota off their lethargy and begin to take proper measures before it is 
ae 9 : ; 
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‘> §@i “ While the greater part of His Highness the Gdekwar’s very in- 
me: ~*~ “stractive speech at the Baroda College was addressed 
eve jon to students, the future citizens, public servants and . 
.’ Comments on His High- Jeaders of the deaie in the State, there were 
ness the a ft nae references in it-to the unrest in British India which 
ay ei sas °6° were of a very suggestive nature.......... One of the 
* Indian Spectator (7), objections to. the Imperial Advisory Council proposed 
18th Sept. by the Government of India was that Native Princes 
sti might not care to troublg themselves with questions 
rae - affecting British India, or with the British Indian 
aspect of questions affecting both. His Highness the Gdekwar’s speech does 
not lend any support to that objection, whatever other and more serious 
difficulties could be urged against ‘the creation of an Imperial Council. His 
' Highness’ outlook generally extends much beyond his State, and one feels 
when reading his speeches that it did not make much difference whether he 
was formally a member of an Imperial Advisory Council or not. Several 
‘Native Chiefs have already lent their moral support to the Government of 
India in the ‘suppression of anarchical crimes. His Highness the Gaekwar 
added the weight of his opinion last week to the proposition that it is the duty 
of every civilised Government to stamp out crimes of the nature of those which 
have recently startled all lovers of peace and good government under British 
rule. In Baroda itself, as His Highness remarked, no seditious movement 
had made its appearance. That fact throws much light on the causes of 
political agitation in British India. Baroda imports British Indians for the 
highest posts in the State, but,the natives of the State do not seem to feel the 
grievance very keenly. The reason may be that the State does not supply 
the demand as in Mysore.” 
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*55. “ Whether one agrees or not with all that the Gaekwar says, His 
fadian Roolal Reformer Highness must be given credit for not talking cant. 
6) 19th Sept as many cf his fellow-Chiefs are in the habit of 
ue : doing. His recent speech at the Baroda College 
was full of sound sense. Neferring to the allegation that the progress of 
education is responsible for the feeling of political unrest, His Highness said: 
‘That there should be discontent is not necessarily an evil. For as education 
broadens men’s ideas and as educated men will necessarily form high 
aspirations which they will strive to realise, there will be discontent with 
present conditions.’......... The remedy for the present discontent is not less 
but more education. It-is only men of little education that believe that pro- 
gress can be achieved by physical violence and murder. ‘The more one knows 
of the world’s history, the more one realises the truth that moral forces 
are the most tremendous natural forces in the Universe. While on this point, 
we ought to say that the depreciative remarks about the study of metaphysics 
which His Highness indulged in, are true only on a very superficial view of 
that science of sciences. If the example of ancient India is too remote, thé 
example of Germany might have reminded the Gaekwar that a period of great 
metaphysical activity is often the prelude to a great national upheaval, while a 
nation which has lost its hold of the Unseen is, in spite of all appearances, on 
the high road to decay and dissolution.” 


ra 


*56. “Several Native page ~— their back against sedition, and 

; issued orders about newspapers which outside their 
eae a au rom _ territories would be christened arbitrary and absolute. 
— The boycotted journals have retaliated by ridiculing 
this action as a servile deference to Political Residents. As, however, they 
have always given His Highness the Gdekwar credit for the courage of 
his convictions, his estimate of sedition as‘an abuse of education will cause 
them a rude awakening. The Gaekwar’s pride at the immunity of his State ~ 
from seditious movements is, properly speaking, nothis exclusive claim. 

con 1121—10 ee oes 


tron agaist sedition is not clogged in their 
- ‘ ic og: Pie yoesses of law, and executive 
lién of legal procedure. where: ropph and 

p fort ite. - 8 ipprebsi needed: If the Native States have 

ad. vith <o oe hak ah. Gover sapiraest they’ are as much impelled by a 

: . BORRO 01-0 obi ration hep vb | & consciousness of self-preservatién, ‘The unnouriée- 
Re yh by: th ie may be taken.as an assurance thatthe soil of Baroda. 
will iat. ‘or ihe raising of a seditious harvest. ‘His staterberit that tle 
oo vis are mn ue oe warchical movements, should occasion diligent search into. its 
eas : : a <planation aad. the:-temoval of its root causes is liable to an interpreta 
: fion: w nich’ he perhaps. never implied).......... We do not believe it was 

: meant to convey an idea that the authorities in British India have failed to 

fer for‘an: explanation of seditious disturbances within their territoriés, or that 
’ there are radical causes underlying the growth of anarchy in India which, if 
properly treated; would lead to.its. ultimate extinction; or that his. own sub- 
- jects are: peaceful, law-abiding and self-engrossed because:he has not allowed 
these causes to grow and fructify........... There is no: remedying anarchical 

crimes but by the correction of the individual, and by means of deterrents for 

‘those likely to follow him in his devious pathway. it is obviously the 
duty of civilised Governments,’ as the Gdaekwdr said, ‘to stamp out auch 


> 99 


crimes’, 


"57. “It was a statesmanlike deliverance, and we recommend it for the 
earnest perusal of all—the people and Princes of 
Pérsi (38), 19th Sept., India like.......... The brief reference which Mahé- 
| Hing. cols. — - raja Saydjirao made to discontent and sedition 
stands in lurid and, magnificent contrast to the. 
hysterical series of manifestoes lately issued by some of our Chiefs.......... 
The student problem has ever been a very difficult question in every 
country...........The question is exceptionally difficult in India. We do not 
believe they are as intractable as they seem or are made out to be. If they 
ame only led gently, and not dragged somewhat roughly, we are sure they 
‘will prove to be docile creatures. We are equally sure that this is a task which 
Government should not be expected to undertake. If they do, they are bound 
to fail. It is the duty of the leaders of the people and of the parents. And 
those Indian Chiefs, who talk about sedition and loyalty, should remember 
oka - that their cry will be absolutely ineffective unless they themselves act as the 
| | parents of the rising youths of their territories. Because the Maharaja Sayaji- 
rao has ever been this, he could proudly say last week: ‘There has been no 
trouble in Baroda ; sedition and anarchy find no place in my State, and my 

subjects are peaceful, law-abiding and engrossed in their own occupations °, 
And now we approach the last, but not the least important, portion of His 
, Highness’ speech—his remarks about the existence of discontent and sedition. 
His words ought to give food for reflection alike to the rulers and the ruled. 
We are relieved to see that: the Maharaja has taken a sober, practical and 
absolutely candid view of the whole matter. We cannot do better than 
quote the actual words: ‘ That there should be discontent is not necessarily 
an evil. For education broadens men’s ideas and as educated men will 
necessarily form high aspirations which they will strive to realise, there will 
be a discontent with presenti conditions’.......... All the talk about education 
ee being at the bottom of the present discontent is undiluted nonsense. It is 
a not due to education but to its abuse. There is only one panacea for the evil. 
ee In His Hizhness’s words, ib is that ‘one must look for its true explanation, 
Sia and remove its root causes.’ ‘In the opinion of many the best way to do it is 
ae by broadening the basis of government by giving the people a larger share in 
the management of the affairs of their country. The sober section of the 
Indian people have so gratefully welcomed the reforms of Lords Morley and 
Minto, mainly because they believe that these two high-minded statesmen 
have realised the principle enuntidted above, and that what they are giving 
-- *.. mow is only an instalment, an earnest of much more that is to come. This 
i ae will be the real:solution of the on problem.” 
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oy SOBRE? Sie witiiess:1 now-a-days the uncommot phenonienom of some of Hs 
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| dheshseaias’’ 49), Whe the present unrest in India. Men who. never operiet Baya) pe an 
Sept, si ot NR 9 ew gen ch public ‘speech:are . ns | 


the front as champions of the British . ira 
to preserve ‘it from so-called. sedition and ang chy............ he people: -af 
the country know their Princes much too-well to believe in the possibility 
of their parading their. loyalty unless they were goaded on to it by people 
who.want totake a. mean advantage of their utterances. It is by no means 
an agreeable fact that most of the Princes should, have exposed themselves 
fo such influences, but agreeable or otherwise, the fact remains. The Mahé- 
raja Gaekwar of Baroda, however, is aruler of rare ability and uncommon if 
administrative capacity........... If was a very important speech that His | my 
Highness made at the Baroda College. The Maharaja indeed spoke on the me) | 
burning topic of sedition and anarchy, but unlike some of his brother Chiefs tte 
did not run into hysterics over the subject and was not weighed down into 
the dust by the weight of assumed loyalty to the British Government. Every 
right-minded person knows that it is the primary duty of every Government 
to stamp out such crimes, and the Gaekwar recognises this duty. But asa 
sensible gentleman and a capable ruler he refuses to indulge in an. indisett- 
minate mowing down of the innocent and the guilty. His Highness would much a) 
rather diagnose the causes and remove them than be vindictive in his punish- ne 
ments.......... His Highness is a believer in the Government of the péople A 
through the people themselves, and deplores the modern centralisation of 
power in the hands of the Government. The Gdekwar rightly styles the 
swadesht movement a commendable and patriotic partiality for home manu- 
factures and recognises that it has given a great impetus to manufacturing 
industries all over India. This is a weighty pronouncement the purport of aw 
which his brother Chiefs and the Government of India alike would do well ; Vi oe ae 

| 


to lay to heart.” 


59. “The remarks made by the Gdekwar in the course of his speech 
bespeak true statesmanship and robust good sense 
and reflect great credit on His Highness. It ig i 
most happy to note that by his tact and sympathetic a 
relations with his people, the Maharaja Gaekwar of if 
Baroda has been able to keep perfect peace in his dominions. While several il 
Native States are deeply engaged i in enacting repressive measures against real 
or supposed political crime, it is a relief to see the Gaekwar making 
every attempt steadily to make an advance in the progress of his people. 
Evidently he has not succumbed to the wave of repressive policy passing over 
other States in India. The remarks of the Maharaja might be perused 
with advantage by the British Government who are at present busy in passing a 
off their repressive policy as having the weighty support of the Native ni 
Princes in India.” [The Kdthidwdr Times also speaks of the Gaekwar’s if 
speech in terms of high praise.| — | 


60. The speech delivered by His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda on 

the occasion of the prize distribution ceremony in 

Bombay Samdchdr (69), the Baroda College is worthy of perusal and 

15th Sept. reflection. Speaking on the aspirations of College 

students, he tried to prove to the students that 

the chances of their rise lay in the employment of their powers in the raising 

of the masses. He exhorted them to strengthen their character and to 

broaden their aspirations. After asking them to make a good use of their 

student life, he tried to kindle the noblest instincts of his hearers as to the 

course they should adopt after their student days were over and when they 
entered upon the struggle of life. He urged them to take more to commerce 
than. to service, and cited the instance of graduates in America who 
preferred the business line to service. We ourselves have time and again 
expressed a similar opinion in our columns. The present time is exceptionally 

opportune for industrial enterprise. Government as well as the public are in * 
a mood to support those trying to undertake new enterprises, and if people 
du not come forward to take advantage of this favourable state of affairs they 


*Mahratta (11), 19th 
Sept.; Kdthiawar Times 
(387), 17th Sept. 
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BS abuses in ‘looking the abuses i in‘ the Bardéshi Department and 
reper ti bent observes :—If in their zeal to shield certain persons, 
‘Btate: ~~ the Administrators had not abandoned the inquiry 
which . was instituted into the accounts of the 
-Bardashi Department, many abuses which have 
Be a ha “crept into the Department through the peculations 
ey: » ‘of certain officers would have been clearly brought to light and the officers 
ee @oncerned would have been taken to task for their dishonesty instead of 
Se Se being rewarded in an unprecedented manner. However, when they have 
own sO much leniency and generosity in the case of their favourites, they 
should have behaved in a better manner in the case of Rani shri Surajba, 

the favourite and much loved Rani of the late Mahardna. Their conduct 
- owards her is positively unjust and reflects but little credit on themselves. 
hace We earnestly wish that the Administrators would, after so much criticism, 
ee cause an inquiry to be made into the accounts of the Bardashi Department 
ee and set an example by punishing the offenders. 


: 62. Conjectures ‘as to the probable succession to the gddi of Aundh have 
Aes a followed quickly in the wake of the thick rumours of 
a Disapproval of the ru- the permanent deposition of Nana Saheb, the present 
y | moured succession. of the (Chief, before the expiry of the’‘term of punishment 
Bees. uncle of the Chief of inflicted upon him. We are very much surprised at 


a, caeoniee a eee the news of the likely succession of Bald Saheb, a 


‘aes te 


oe. or. 
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of his ounger brother,  8t@duate of the Bombay University and uncle of the 

akdsh (148), 15th present Chief, in supersession of the claims of Bhau 
ee get” Saheb, the younger brother of the Chief. The recent 

a . pois departure of Bala Saheb from Poona with his retinue 
thes a for Aundh lends additional colour to the rumour. We hope, however, that. 
“ , Government will respect the laws of inheritance in deciding upon the succes- 
ay ‘ ‘sion to the gddz of Aundh and at the same time give reasons for taking such 


@ serious step, so that their action may not appear arbitrary in the eyes of the 
hamee people. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
68. While reviewing the second Annua! Report of the Gangnath 
Bharatiya Sarva Vidyalaya, the .Gujardti Punch 
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se A 1 to th blic t ; 
ee help the Gangnat “Bhive. expresses its satisfaction at the able management 


] (Barod i oly Vidydlaya 4 the institution which it believes to be a model 
ee C lath Sept, Punch (82), one, and appeals to the public to help it as best 
iG | is they can. 

2 Age SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADBRI, 


a See a a Oriental Translator to Government. 


i Bombay, 23rd Sepiember I 909. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action. 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
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iv ‘Provincial Civil Service for distinguished University 


ce raul gore 
er re le; r of European officials by the late Dwarkddde Dharamsey | 
Pee Mee A ae order to get honours. coe 


ee ruinous floods’ lands adjoining the village of Diva (Broach) . . + . 38 
~~ ‘Rumotred annual’ grant by Government to the Servant of India Society, 


i ae Public Works Department: Alleged necessity of embankments to save from 


eee OS ey Py ar ea ae 
he ee South Africa: 
pe pt A warning to tHe Sonth African Colonies. ikea 
SG ee ' Comments on the proceedings of the Bombay Town Hall meeting in 
cae | connection with the Transvaal a te . 18—20 
oe Transvaal Indians should return to India rather than carry on a hope- 
ee 7) less struggle with a selfish government . 21 
he , -* $imd; Alleged expensive parties to retiring or transferred officers i in—. . 42 
ane Swadesht and boycott : | ; | 
Be _-. Comments on the activities of the “ Swadesht Mitra Mandal” of : 
ae | ‘Ahmedabad . , 17 


The Swadesht movement and the Anglo- Indian Press eae 16 


Bducation— | | : 


Boe Alleged, injustice of the Education cess proposed by the Bombay Govern- . 
a ment to be levied by District Local Boards . : : . 44 & 45 


: a) Comments on correspondence between the Government of Bombay and 
: _ the Bombay University in connection with Medical education. 43 


Protest against the proposed abolition of the Hyderabad (Sind) High 
Tk we 


eh Re Municipalities— 


ea: Bombay : Comments on the recent fire at Kalbadevi Road, — . ee ve 
rc ae Surat: Comments on the proposed abolition of the General Ward in 
A : the — Municipality ‘oes Bold bate ee poeh . 49—51 


: te its Native States— 


‘aa ae  Aundh: Disapproval of the rumoured succession of the uncle of the Chief 


: a of — to the gddi in supersession of the claims of his younger brother . 53 
| - Baroda: Comments on His Highness the Gdekwar’s speech at the Baroda, 
eg College an 
a  Janjira: Alleged prohibition of public celebration of the Ganpati festival i in 
ee | cg gg eg Oe 
es Intelligence extracted from the Press— 
EE eae Tape meeting at ‘Poona to request Government not to send ashes of Bud- 
eel "dha out of India . | Hee 56 


a of meetings held at Surat, Ahmedabad, Poona and other places to 
: Ohe protest against the treatment of Indians in South Africa... : 5S 
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s : | ; as " ee width = tens Aon | | hated ‘ ee | i | oleae 4% te atc AX 
; (As tt stood on the Ist July 1909.) ee egrpene EAD IE atone 8 
| | io PTE aaa es es 
No. | Name of Publication. Name, caste and age of Editor. tion. 
& : a ae . : ‘ bes ae » et EE "uN ’ 
ENGLIGg. | | Se { 7; 1 ’ 
1 Anglo-Indian Empire eee Bombay ace eoot Weekly eee - > ale Charles Palmer, 7 isa sf, (OUR 
2 Bombay East Indian ool DQ gee veo! Do. aes wo] Jd. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 44 iil 800 
3 Daily Telegraph and Dec-/ Poona  .., _...| Daily soo eve] JOSePh Lewis; Englishman; 52 «.. | 600 
| can Herald. | : 
4 Eastand West ...  ...|Bombay ...  ...| Monthly ... ... Behrémji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P.; Parsi;} 1,000 
| , 
5 Elphinstonian .. ...| Do. aee ooo] Quarterly ... os eeseee hoy Seats 
6 Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. vee »-| Weekly ... ...| KAma&kshi Nataréjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma-| 500 
drdési Brahman) ; 41. 
7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. oes ian eee ee due ji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
: | India and Champion. 65. 7 , 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ov «| Monthly... .-.| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50, ...| 1,000 
9 | Karachi Chronicle o»-| Karachi... -..| Weekly... --.| Chainrdi Bakasréi ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 500 
10 | Kéthidwar Times... ee ieee | Daily ose «| Jamnadas Mahashankar Buch; Hindu 200 
(Lohéna) ; 28, < 
11 Mahratta ve eof Poona = ass awe] Weekly... | Krishndji Prabhdkar Khddilkar, B.A.;} 1,000 
| Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 36, 
12 | Muslim Herald ... «| Bombay ... ...| Daily «+ eee Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| Muhammadan ; 35, 
13 Oriental Review ... onl aM. es ...| Weekly... ---| Rustomji Shépurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 vee} «FOO 
14 — ‘ea ses ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... .--| Jafar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil| Poona ... __...| Daily vee > eee] KAwasji Temulji ; Parsi; 52 og eke 400 
| and Military Gazette. | | e es 
16 Purity Servant ... ...| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... _ ...| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpdvan Brah- 250 
| man ; 32. 
17 | Railway Times -° ... cual ae a oe] Weekly... .-.| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 
18 ‘St. Xavier’s College; Do. ee ++] Quarterly ... ni sneuiin es 
| Magazine, | : 
| 
19 | Sind Gazette sas .o| Karachi ~ ... e+] Daily aie | Mrs, J. H. Tate ; Huropean ; 44 a... ane 500 
20 | Sind Journal ee .»»| Hyderabad | Weekly  ... ..| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
, | (Amil) ; 42. 
21 Sind Times ie we] Karachi... .--| Bi-weekly ... .«| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Ami) ; 41... 200 
22 ‘Students’ Brotherhood} Bombay ..,  ...| Quarterly ... 4. esvece a8: 
| Quarterly. | 
23 Swardj)  «. ee «| London ... .--| Fortnightly -++| Bepin Chandra Pal, ve 
Anato-GusARA‘TI. 
24 | Akhbdr-e-Souddgar »-| Bombay... oe] Daily eee ...| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor; Parsi; 40 ...| 1,500 
25 | Apakshapdt © ove] Surat = ws = wee] Weekly .... «| Bai Manek, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha-| 500 
| didli ; Parsi ; 30. : 
96 |A'rya Prakish ... «(Bombay .. «| Do.  .  s-| Maganlal Rajaram Vyas; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 
| : " Ma ee eS, | 
97 | Broach Mitr’ _.... oo-| Broach _ oi» om lame ©”. te »+-| TrikamlAl Harind&th Thékor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
28 | Coronation Advertiser ..; Ahmedabad ©...) Do. \. __ «..| Narotamdds Prénjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu| 1,000 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. | 
29 | Deshi Mitra ss - o| Surat ass tel Dow ws] Maganll Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shréwak. Ba-|. 1,400 
: nia) ; 87. 3 a Wie 
30 | Gujarati... be eee] BOMDAY -..- | Dow ase ..-| Ichchhéram Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti 8,500 


Titan 


Bombay BR. Noronha ; Portugitese ; 85 


| | ee BS \ 
tom's, fT. ie | “as ad 
~ 64 | Akhbar-e-Islim ... ...| Bombay... «-| Daily. “a .»o| Kazi Ismdil Kadai Muhammad ; Muhamma- 1,500 Se 
i dan (Memon) ; 45, ‘s | 
, 65 | Amrit Mani ‘ity ...| Rajkot aus .».| Monthly ... «>| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 4 
66 | Baroda Gazette ... ...| Baroda .... we) Weekly... nae seeeee : NEP :| 
67 | Bhérat Jivan ... | Bombay ... »-| Monthly ... dst ny heats tes { 


MY gS 
- " * 


68 | Bharat Vijaya ...  ...| Baroda... ...| Weekly ... __...| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Toldkia| About 


Brahman) ; 28. 500 
69 | Bombay Samachar __....| Bombay ... »-| Daily see .»-| Kaikhosru Maénekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.:; 4,400 
| Parsi ; 41. 
70 | Broach Samachar oof BROACN eee «| Weekly ... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 i 400 
71 | Buddhi Prakdésh ... _—...| Ahmedabad —.«..| Monthly ... | adds | a 


72 |Cutch-Kesari ......| Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... ...| DAmii ry Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal] 1,500 
| ) Bania) ; 33. ” 
78 | Din Mani...’ ... ooo] BFOMCH ace cot Do. sae «.| Nathalal Rangildas (Bania). 200 


74 |} Gujarat... ii ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...} Do. eee »».| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 


al Bania) ; 23, 
75 | Hind Swardjya ... ...|BomUty ...  ...| Do. |... «| Purshottum M. Pandit; (Hindv). 1,000 
76 | Islam Gazette ... .»-| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. sis | Lbrahim Daud; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 30 ¥ 975 
State). Muhammadans (Memons), 


77 | Jain Vijaya oes ...| Bombay... sect 00 ove ...| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shrimaélij 1,000 
| Bania) ; 27. 


78 | Kaira Times wis ..| Nadiad (Kaira) ...j Do. oes .»./ Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shrdvak Bania) ; 300 


28. i 
79 | Kaira Vartaman ... ooo) KGITA aes so] Do. oe ...| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 
, 56. 
80 | Kathidwar. and Mahij Sddra sea oat aa ose ...| Motilal Chhotdla4l Vyds; Hindu (Andich 800 
Kantha Gazette. . Tolakia Brdhman) ; 45. 


81 | Kathidwdr Samachar _...| Ahmedabad ssl: DOs owe ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
: | (Brahman) ; 46. : 
82 | Khabardar sini ...| Bombay... on ee * bis ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 
Pe Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 

- 83 | Loka Mitra ses sol oe ...| Bi-weekly ... ..-| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
. Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. il 

84 | Navsdri Patrika ... veel N@VSATE aes ooo] Weekly ase .«-| Harivallabhdés Prdnvallabhdés Parekh ; 500 Pi Y 

: Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
85 | Navéari Prakash ... cool: Eee sed ond Do. ve ...| Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 


86 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad =—s...|. ~‘Do. = «| Noorkhdn Amirkhin ; Muhammadan; 50.| 950 


'. 87 | Praja Mitra ‘a osof IAOPACI 00 .».| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; ‘39. 


88 | Praja Pokér ©... «..|Surat ... . «| Weekly... «..| Hormasji Jamshedji; Pérsi48 ... ...| 475 


89 | Rajasthdn and Indian} Ahmedabad ee .. | Hirdl4l Vardhamdn Sh4h (Visa Shrimdli} 1,500 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 


90 | Samalochak ae a Bombay ... «| Tri-Monthly __...| Manilal ve aa Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 
| Bréhmin) ; 43. i 
91 | Sami S4nj... ove a oh ee se} Daily on ..-| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi; 1,600 : 
33. 
' 92 | Satya Vakta ee he we =, ese] Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4l Harivithaldis; Hindu (Dds; 550 
Shriméli Bania) ; 44. 


93 |Shakti ...  « | Surat oo «seve! Weekly... J Manvanteal Madanrai Rayji; Hindu} 1,200 a 
Te | (Vadnagar Nagar Brahmdn) ; 84. | a 


94 |Surat Akhbér. ...  _...| Baroda... «| Do, we os Phirozshéh Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 id. Oe 
95 | Swadesh Mitré ... ...|Kardchi ... «Do... __...{ Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ...) 800 
650 


96 | Vasant  ...  .. — ««-| Ahmedabad ..-| Monthly... ...| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
ee . LL.B.; Hindu, aay ee 


Hinpl. 
. 97 | Bharat... odo eenf OMADAY ©: cco Weal: i seein i ont — shankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ;j 400 
-. 98|Shri Dnydnstgar Samé-| Do. ...  ..|Fortnightly  ... Jina Laboorim ; Hindu (Kanye 800 
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Manra’rut 
Arunoda yi eve 
A'rydvart ais 
Bakul eee eee 
Bhala eee ee6¢ 
Bhagwa Zenda... 
Belgaum SamAchér 
Chandrakant... 
Chandroday& aed 
Chikitsak oon 
Dharma ..,. eee 
Dharwar Vritt ... 
Dinbandhu ous 
Dnyan Chakshu ... 
Dnydn Sagar... 
Hindu Punch... 
Itihds Sengraha ... 
Jagadadarsh sae 
Jagad Vritt ve 
Kamgér Samachar 
| Kesati | : wee ¢es 

oe | 


ees 


Gadag (Dh4rwiar)... 
Dhulia (West Khén- 
desh), 
Ratnagiri _ 
Poona ves ose 
Wai (Satara)... 
Chikodi (Belgaum) 
Chiplun (Ratna- 
giri). 
Belgaum ... bse 
Wai (Satdra) 
Dharwar ... 
Bombay ... wes 
Poona a one 
Kolhapur ... ses 
Théina ... ie 
Bombay ... ade 
Ahmednagar ee 
Bombay ... site 
Poona... ose 
Do, eee eee 
Sholapur ... ve 
Bombay .., abe 
Poona a 00s 
Do, eee eee 


Do. eee eve 
Do. obs ae 
Do. eee eee 
Wesaly =a. ots 
Published thrice a 
month. 
Monthly ... re 
Weekly... sai 
Do. as don 
Mae rs 
Fortnightly ‘i 
Weekly... sii 
Do. seid jie 
Do. aul 
Do. ies sae 
Do. ae & eee 
Monthly .... kek 
Weekly . ... nid 
Do. eee eee 
Do. odin ote 
Do. eee een 
Weekly. (Printed 
in charac- 
ters.) 
eee eee 


man); 42. 
Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu) 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 


Gururéo Réghavendra Mamdaépur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44, 


Gaurishankar Ramprasid ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 44. 


Dhondo Kashindth Phadke; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


Damodar Laxman Upasani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; 53. 
Hari Dharmaréj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
81, 


Bhaskar ant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (K@rhada Brahman) ; 82. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chit- 
péwan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hari Bhikéji Sdmant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 
man); 44. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 
(Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 42. 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman); 44. 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 35. 


Kashinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman) ; 45. 

a, e. Shéhane ; Hindu (Karhdéda Brdh- 
man) ; 33. 

Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 


Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; Hindu (Saraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 
Krishnaji Kashingth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 42. 
Dattdtriya : Baivant Padrasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 40. 
Kashinath Bahirdy Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
F, F. Gordan & Co. 


Krishn4ji Narhar Ponkshe. 


Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Chitpé4wan Brahman) ; 26. 

Govind Nardyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 51. | 

Natesh Appdii Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
-(Deshasth Brahman) : 34. 

Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Brahman) ; 41. ' 

Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 36. 


Anant Livakar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bréhman) ; 45, 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29, 


i De ye Upadsani; Hindu 
Laxman Baburao He 


Baburee Hagde;. Hindu (Gowd 
Saraswat) ; 52. 


100 


700 


275 


100 


150 


800 


186 
187 


188 


189 
140 


141 
142 
148 
144 


145 
146 


147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 


154 
155 


156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
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164 


165 


166 
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167 
168 


169 


170 


Madhukar: .. 


Mahdrdshtré Vritt 


Moda Vritt 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


‘Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumukshu 


Nasik Vritt 


Nydya Sindhu 


Paisa Patti 


Pandhari Mitr& 


Prabhat... 


Prabodh Chandrika 


Pragati... 
Prakash ... 
Pudhéari ... 
Rashtramukh 
Samalochak 
Satya Shodhak 
Shivaji Vijaya 


Sholdpur Samachar 


Shri Say4éji Vijay 


Shri Saraswati Mandir 


Shri Shahu 
Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak ... 


Sumant .... 


Vande Métaram 
Vichéri__... 


Vijayee Mahratta.... 


Vinod as 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasar... 
Vyapari... 


Warkari ... 


SANSKRIT, 


Sunrit Vadini 


Wai (Satara) 


Bombay ... 


Poona ote 
Nasik ee 
Ahmednagar 


Bombay ... 


e706 


Pandharpur (Sholé- 


pur). 


Dhulia (West Khan- 


desh). 


Jalgaon (Kast Khan- 
desh 


Kolhapur ... 
Satéra si... 
Baroda... 
Mahad (Koldba) 
Hubli (Dharwar) 
Ratnagiri ... 
Sholapur ... 


Do. — 
Bombay ... 
Do. we 
Satara sg... 
Do. sie 
Pen (Kolaba) 
Poona ea 


Karéd (Satéra) 


Poona si 


Karwar (Kanara) 


Kolhapur ... 
Belgaum ... 


Bombay ... 


Wai (Satéra) 


Poona a 


Pandharpur (Sholé- 
pur). 


‘Bombay ... 


Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly : 


Do. 


Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 
Do. 


Thrice a month 


Thrice a month 


Fortnightly 


eoe 


Fortnightly 


| Weekly 
\ 


Janérdhan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Séraswat Brahman) ; 82. 

“aaa. Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 
Dimolier tiscean Lele ; Hindu — 
Brdéhman) ; 29. 


Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu 
Chitpa4wan Brdbman) ; 39. 


Do. do. | he 


Lakshuman Ramchandra  Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Rangnath Vishnu Kadle ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 
Brahman); 24. : 


Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 


Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pdwan Prahman) ; 38. 


Govind Sakhadrdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdéda Bréhman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 44. 


Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45. 

Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 

Vasudev Purshottam Sathe ; Hindu (Dak- 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 

Balkrishna Raoji Pélwankar : Hindu. (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 

Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 

Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 

Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50.. 


Hindu 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 48. 

Mahadev Keshav Kaéle; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 

Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 


Brahman) ; 28. 

Dattatriya Rémchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Bréhman). 

Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé- 


wan Brdhman) ; 50. 
Vishwanath Govind Sant. 


Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhdépure ; Hindu (Sawasta) ; Bréh- 
man ; 35. 

Hari Raghunath Bhagwat ; 
pawan Brahman) ; 82. 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni 


(1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nédkarni ... oa 

(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Sdéraswat Brahman). 

Ganesh Rémchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 

Nana Daédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man) “42, 


Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth| 


Hindu (Chit-| 


Vithal Keshav Tienes Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brdhman) ; 35. 


* 


Appa Sharma Rashivadekar. 
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‘100 
% vey 
Lekhtaj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...) 500 
4a] Khdnchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 40. 750: 
| Chelérémn Ménghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ;| 850: | 
Bombay «.. °...| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh! 1,200: 
‘% ‘Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 
Do. BT ed = Bs sa ...| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 500- 
Muhammadan ; 50, 
$98 | Habibu-Aunbér... ©...) Do. ......| Do... «..| Munshi Hazmat Baig Hamzal Meghal Baig ;| 1,000 
Gy : : : : sae of Canpore ; 40, 
' 480 | Mufid-e-Romgér ... ...) Do. .. «| Dow  ... «| Hazi Mahmood Hussain. oF 
481 | Liberal “1.0... 1 Do. as. vel, Dow aes. | Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi| —_500- | 
ale eead ae, ; Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 
A82 es -i-Hind eee snel es eee eee Do. eee eee} Dawood Ali > Muhammadan ; oO “a eee eee 
- ' © 388 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbér ad Do. 0 sue] Daily = ..—Ss«s.| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Farrukh 
Pe | eee | “Dehélvi Muhammadan; 55. - _ 800° 
484 T Urdu Daily te’ eal Dos” ase eeef “Dow © aes see Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad; Khoja;/ 1,000 - &§ 
mee) | | | 33. 
cee GosaRa‘tr AND Hinpt. | | | 
ne 185 |Jain ..  «.  ...|Bombay ...  ...| Weekly ... ...| Bhdgubhdi Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hindu| 2,600- 
aes ae “ d (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
Pe - ~-- See | tein Min © :. S..| Do. © ws. ss] Monthly’... =<) Sital Pradd Jain ... 0... 0 se] 1,000 
3 Mana’'TH! AND Ka’NARESE . : 
Fa oe ~ 187 { Chandrika ... ove «ee Bagalkot (Bijapur) .) Weekly... ...{ Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
se wn 8 x . Brahman) ; 35. 


| Notes.—A.: The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
Ae printed in italics. | 


>. @hove list is printed im brackets after the name. : 
MO a 0, he system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that'jadopted in the Official Spelling | 


eo’ List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Al or @) is the last letter of a word, 

the accent is left out, and the short a (3] = ~ in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has.. 
been strietly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d . 


* ~~. B. The names of N pers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the - 


oe. 


_ . D... The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the- 


” 


etor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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No. | Name and Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Hditor, 
GUJARATI. 
824) Loh4na Samachar »» Ahmedabad oe| Weekly _... ...| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana); 80s... 
9la! Satsang... sa | Surat ee ral ae t+ P “ic ...|. Chunilal Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 
954) Udbodhan ... va 2 Ahmedabad ...| Monthly ... si ‘ieepe 
ManraTat. 
48a} RAshtramat eee .»»| Bombay Ga ...| Weekly... eee} SHrinivds BhikAji Sardesdi; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahma.) ; 49. 
1494) Rashtrabodh ees ..-| Poona ae ...| Monthly ... ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat... va ee 
1504, Rashtrodaya ue see| POONS pas Sa eee |S. K. Ddamle; Hindu (ChitpAwan Brah- 
man); about 30. 
PERSIAN. 
1694) Eslah soe vn ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly... sa sskane 


Circula- 
tion, 
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The Editor of No. 5 is Prof, P. B. Vaccha ; Parsi ; 42. 


The Editor of No. 18 is Rev. Seither, S. J., German ; 45, 


The Editor of No. 22 is Prof. P. A. Wadia ; Parsi ; 35 ; 400, 


The Publisher of No. 23 is Ganesh Balvant Modak ; 44; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 42 ; 1,000. 


The Editors of No. 44 are Rev. J. E. Abbott ; Rev. R.S. Hume Rov. Tukarim ; (Christians) ; 48, 28 and 55 respectively. 


The Editor of No. 53 is F. P. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 25 ; 1,000. 


No, 65 has become quarterly. | 
The Editor of No. 66 is Javerbh4i Dadabh4i Patel ; Hindu (Patidar) ; 39; circulation 1,000, 


The Editor of No. 67 is DayAbhai Ramchandra Mehta ; Hindu (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36; 800, 

The Editor of No. 71 is Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta ; Hindu (Dasa Shrimali Bania) ; 34 ; circulation 1,250. 
No. 75 has now ceased to be published. 
No. 91 occasionally publishes English articles, 


The Editor of No. 165 is Hindu (Saraswat Brahmin) ; 21; 150. 


The Editor of No. 178 is Amjadbeg ; Muhammadan (Moghal) ; 40. 
The Editor of No, 179 is Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Ndzim ; Muhammadan (Shia) ; 24. 
The Editor of No. 180 is Mahomed Husein Haéssomya ; Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44, | 
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gio “ Router § states that a ‘asaletion of the Upper India ‘Ghamber of 
Commerce, submitted to the Sydney. | Congress of 
Cinhinbilite on ‘the rejec- Chambers, demanding the repeal of the excise duty 
tion by the Sydney Con- on cotton cloth: Cea by Indian power looms 
gress of Chambers of was rejected. If thedemand for sosimple a measure ° | ae 
Commerce of a resolution of justice to India could find no supporters in an Bee 


pierre = gg ae assembly like this, wherdin lies the hope of India’s 


cotton manufactures. being ever treated with fairness or justice by either 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (34), the Colonists or the mother country ?.......... The 4 
21st Sept., Eng. cols. rejection of the Resolution emphasises the utter of 


hopelessness of ever bringing the Whites to treat | 
India and her claims on principles of justice or equity. ‘Do unto others as ee 
you would that others should do unto you’ is clearly not a motto that they 
would care to follow in their dealings with India; and it is to be hoped that 
the enthusiastic spirits who wish the country to enter into a partnership with 
the British Colonies against the world will take this action of the Sydney 
Congress to be a sufficient and most convincing proof of the impossibility of 
her bsttering her prospects or promoting her prosperity through that partner- 
ship. “Heads I win, tails you lose,’ is the principle on which those Colonists 
would treat India in this as in other matters.” 


2. A suggestion was made by the representative of the Cawnpore 

pana kes Sindee Chamber of Commerce at the annual Congress at 

93rd at 4 ’ Sydney of the Chambers of Commerce in the British 
Empire that a resolution be passed pressing Govern- | 

ment to remove the excise duty of 34 per cent. on Indian made cloth, but it 
was negatived. This proposal would not have been rejected if the Congress had i 
been actuated by motives of impartially safeguarding the interests of all parts a 
ofthe empire. We can easily imagine the outcry that would have been raised A) | 
if a similar duty had been levied in Australia or Canada. ‘This is one more | 
instance of the selfishness of the Colonials. It has shown us once more that at 
they have no sympathy with us. The only moral we haves to draw from this is : D 

that we should not fail to express our strong opposition against joining in the 
crusade at present waged by Mr. Chamberlain and his followers for ‘Tariff 

Reform. ‘Tariff Reform would result in limiting India’s exports as well as 
imports to England and the Colonies. The evil effects of such a system were i 
experienced by us when some days back Russia prohibited the import of ia 
Indian tea into her markets. : ft 


*8. ‘The defects and faults of the Indian police are so well-known | { 
, that itis needless to comment upon them. But when a) 
Alleged white-washing responsible authorities, who may be expected to be uf 
of the character of the fully aware of these short-comings, attempt to exone- 
eg a Pag Bengal _ rate the police from judicial exposures and censures, 
a Re od Al), 26tb one is bound to take their assertions with more than 
Sept, ordinary meaning. It was an official Commission 
_that passed scathing strictures on the whole Indian 
olice force when it held its inquiries about half a dozen years ago. Recent 
judicial decisions, especially in Bengal and the Punjab, have brought to light 
the misdoings of the police. But Government, feeling quite uneasy at 
the merciless manner in whith the Judges of the High Court and the Chief 
Court were exposing the misdoings of the police, attempt to exonerate them 
by resolutions. In the well-known case of Gulab Banoo in the Punjab, the 
Chief Court passed severe censure on the police who were in charge of the 
prosecution....»..... And now here comes out a Government resolution 
exonerating the police from the judicial censures! The Calcutta High Court 
severely condemned the police doings in the Barrah Dacoity case, the Natore — ae 
Mail Robbery case, the Midnapur Bomb Case ant other cases. To white-wash ae 
the reputation of their police force, both the Governments of Bengal have . we) 
issued resolutions showering praise-on the police. But no white-washing on 
the part of the officials will serve to mitigate or remove the shortcomings of TW 
the police. Since the inauguration of the policy of repression by the Govern- ae 
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Commenting ‘on, ‘the resolution of the Punjab Government on the 
4 a m * ulab Banoo Case, the Praja Bandhu observes :— 
bi Bane Bath 6S, It would: be considered presumptuous on our part to 
RR ae art Bernt ot doubt the truth of the resolution of such a divine 
ee | personage . ‘as. the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. But then, whom 

gre we;'to believe, the Judges of the High Court or the Lieutenant- 
es Governor? .In England at least, the public reais give more credit to the 
pe yerdict of the Judges than to that of the Government. Surely then, 
the Indian public who are quite familiar with the vile methods of the police 
eannot be expected to be such dupes as to do otherwise. It seems that all 
the different Provincial Governments have banded together and resolved to 
defend and thereby to encourage the police in their vile methods, even at 
the expense of British justicé. 


* my 
Mii ® 


5: The Guajardt publishes the first instalment of contributed verses the 
substance of whichis as under:—Do not be merely 
. Verses epostrophising showing off your wisdom. Devise some means. How 
ae jadiens RO Re. DEave long, O _ of sac : will ye — S slavery 
wet i de ‘| Raise the warrior’s battle-cry! Revive the spirito 
| = : TERS SIR, Meat Sey. independence lost by you! Having defeated the 
enemy hoist the bannet of victory! Awake! O mighty warriors! You have 
fallen even lower than’ females and have become slaves to. bad habits. 
Though you have lost kingdom, honour and wealth, still you are not forsaking 
ee your habits. Dead is the warlike Rani of Jhansi! And you have fallen far 
ce below that lady! Do not hesitate to lay down your lives. The sun of 
ee happiness has set and you are all wringing your hands! All those that are 
brave march forward to conquer in tha battle; India boasted of great warriors 
m the days of yore; but now the lustre on your faces has vanished and you 
Be bear blows like donkeys. Your brethren have fallen into misery. Lend them 
ae & helping hand! Assist them-with all your might and fill the land with gold 
ae by means of your industries. 


6. The Gyujardti publishes an imaginary reply by ‘a representative of 

the English public’ to an imaginary letter published 

a . ++. in its previous numbers detailing the hardships of 
“tig Mes abe iy to "Tndsc's the Indians, the substance of which is as under :— 
complaints. You have committed an initial mistake in your letter 

.  Gwardti (80),19th Sept. in addressing us as ‘brethren. We are your 
masters and you ought, therefore, to have addressed 

as as ‘Lords’, You complain that we do not understand you. But we 
understand you too well. We could not, otherwise, have put round your necks 

ea those collars of slavery which we put round the necks of black puppies. We 
es, know too well that you are meek like cattle, and ready like oxen and donkeys 
| to ft burdens for others. It may be that we do not understand your un- 
practical philosophy, but we understand you well enough in those matters 
which are necessary for ruling over you. When we came to you as merchants 

you were such foolish and senseless simpletons that you could not make us 

out under our saint-like disguises ; by that very thing we knew you, we made 

you fight among yourselves, and made our rule permanent by means of our 

keen intelligence. Still, fools that you are, you say that we do not know you. 

You tell us to. mix with you and to act like you so that we may fully 
. understand you. To be like you, and then to clean the boots of foreigners 
for five or seven rupees per month? To vilify our own brethren, to flatter big 
ple in order to win the favour, of superiors for the contemptible hope of 
y reward ?. To give up all industries and join in the bondage of service— 


/ 


we 6S 


e 


slavery? To starve our family and to give up our all to outsiders? We 
if you go too far, z ie e 
-. 7, The strong garrison on the frontier is of practically no use whatso- 
paeibgt ares ever. It cannot protect the people from the raids of 
British subjécts on the the wild hill tribes. is a@ thousand pities that 
Afghan frontier should be the mighty British Goveraibent should leave their 
ay dpc cg paul Phe subjects. at the mercy of the dacoits and allow a 
pert p veld ra om conviction to. grow amongst them that the British 
Rdshtramat (48), 22nd Government is impotent to keep them from harm.. 
en -Heart-rending stories of brutal raids on the frontiers 
i | have of late been reported and more atrocities will 
be committed unless a military expedition is undertaken. The tribesmen 
are fully aware of the defenceless character of the British subjects under the 
Arms Act and so they fall on them like wolves. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, we would ask our rulers.to allow their subjects living near the 
frontiers the use of arms to defend themselves from the enemy. We feel 
‘gure that if the people are fully armed the tribesmen would cease to 
molest them. | 


8. General Sir Edwin Collin’s adverse criticism of the military 
administration of Lord Kitchener as Commander-in- 
Alleged adoption of 4. (‘hief in India is a proof of the deep rooted conviction 
“ divide and om policy gntertained by a majority of Anglo-Indian politicians 
al sie rere (48), 2ist that India can only be ruled by fomenting race hatred 
Sept. between the different communities inhabiting the 
country. General Coilins does not like Lord 
- Kitchener’s amalgamation of the Provincial armies into one organised body and 
he regards the formation. of class regiments as harmful to the best interests 
of the Empire. Our officials have long since adopted the Divide et impera 
policy and are in‘the habit of alternately favouring the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans. But such a policy will not serve to maintain the hold of 
British supremacy over India in perpetuity, nay not even for afew centuries. 
The Indian people like other nations of the world can be governed for a long 
time by wise and conciliatcoty methods alone, and it is sheer folly on the part 
of our rulers in these days of enlightenment to rely on the old and exploded 
theories of Government. 


9. Mr. Rees, the salaried buffoon in the House of Commons, drew the 


attention of the Master of Elibank to the dangers of 
the boycott movement as represented by the Anglo- 
Alleged attempt ot ae Indian .Defence Association. The Under Secretary 
ernment ow appr’ rcvee of State replied that the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal 
_ ee héd full powers to deal with the movement, if it 
aws. es 
Kal (126), 24th Sept. proved to be a tyrannical one. . This is not the first 
attempt to stigmatise the boycott movement. The 
Statesman and the Hnglishman have been crying 
themselves hoarse for a law declaring boycott to be seditious. State prosecu- 
tions in India prove that the police are always on the heels of those who 
preach boycott in India. Even the Moderates have been won over by tho 
Anglo-Indians and they preach that they can allow industrial boycott, but 
that they can never tolerate political boycott. They forget that the Govern- 
ment of India do not stand af present in any need of co-operation from the 
people. ‘They have many tools of their own in the public, and their opposition 
to political boycott is only a feigned one. ‘All Anglo-Indians have not 
become so shameless as to declare that Indians should not encourage swadeshz 
and give up foreign goods. ‘Though they may think so, they are not prepared 
to avow such doctrines publicly. They want, therefore, to stamp boycott as 
seditious. The bureaucrats are swayed by the selfish notion that boycott 
would endanger home trade. In old days,. it was not considered seditious to 
criticise the actions of the bureaucrats and the policy of Government. But 
now every sort of criticism is dubbed seditious, and the bureaucrats seem to be 
bent upon not tolerating any opposition to their power. The Nagpur Magis- 


trate, Mr. Brown, seems to go still further. He holds it to be seditious to 
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fill give you‘a fuller reply later on, but meanwhile, beware of sedtion 124A 
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l of their mi W tasey ha ey are ge Mtoe a 
hey to hold all such cri ‘alan to. hi seditious. The people hold that 
Bureaucrats who w ah’ "a ‘" Pong ai masters should now be their servants, and 
—. —_, Th is but obvior 8. that the bureaucrats will never be willing to part with their 
ee pacity d rij Their attempts to put down the movement in order'to 
érve all ti he loaves and fishes to themselves,are censurable. Fore-sighted 

‘British statesmen are trying their best to check the repressive laws and a 
| ie may come when thé tyranny ‘of the bureaucrats may be put a stop to. 
‘But af present the bureaucrats themselves are the judges in the struggle 
xetween them ‘and the people. They will try to expand the seditious. 

_ Jaws so as to include everything calculated to encourage the boycott movement. 

’ They may at times even abuse their powers with a view to putting down the 
movement. But Indians should continue their movement despite all 

difficulties with the belief that it is based on truth and justice. 


10. The Kdi publishes a report of a lecture by Mr. Shankar Lawate at 
Poona of which the following is the substance :— 

nom uenaee Se present Once upon a time we were in a very good condition. 
Kal (126), 24th Sept. We have been now reduced to beggary. There is 
nothing to be surprised at in such a state of affairs. 

Taxes should usually be spent onthe people whopay them. Butin India, only 
if 14 cut of 80 crores of taxes realised arespenton the people. What nation 
eed would not be reduced to a poverty-stricken condition, with such a drain 
of wealth to face every year? 80 per cent. of our population live on 
‘agriculture. A- hundred years ago, land was owned by agriculturists, 
But now they are mere tenanits- at-will. Under the Peshwas and Moguls, 

the rayats were called upon to pay the revenue only in case their fields 

yielded any produce. But now whether they have any crop or not, 

they are required to pay assessment. If the revenue falls in arrears for 

one year, the fields are sold to meet the assessment. The annual 

income of the agriculturists per head is Rs. 20 only, and with this he 

has to feed a family consisting on the average of four members. The condi- 

tion of his cattle is not in any way superior to his own. In old days, every 
Lo ee village had its grazing ground. Now, for our own good, these grazing 
grounds have been added to reserved forests, but no benefit has accrued to us 
by this arrangement. The agriculturists have no sufficient food to eat and 
cannot maintain cattle. Crores of them live on half meals. In the Konkan, 
the condition of the agriculturists is worse than that of those on the plains. 150 
years ago, many Indians used to maintain themselves on hand-looms. But 
Jaws were framed to strangle this industry. I rely for this statement 
on-books written by the British people themselves. Indian made cotton goods 

‘ had a good market in foreign countries. But the English taxed these goods, 
fined heavily buyers of them and prohibited their entry into their country. 
English goods, on the other hand, were allowed to enter into India 
duty-free. The same story has to be narrated of every other industry. 
Wholesale trade is in the hands of foreigners and we have to content 
ourselves on the crumbs thrown to us from their dishes. Goods are 
catried in foreign bottoms and large profits are realised by foreigners. Even 
land communication is in their hands. The whole country is covered by a net- 
ae work of railways, and we eke out our existence by performing the duties of 
ee porters and signallers. Hven nectar is turned into poison in our case. Rail- 
Pe) ways which have conferred lasting good on other countries have proved a 
bane to our country. They are instrumental in carrying food-stuffs out of 

the land. The number of Europeans getting salaries above Rs. 10,000 igs 

is 2,388 to 60 of that of Ihdians. Indians have to lose four crores on this 

us ‘count only. The increasing rate of mortality proves our wretched condition. 
_.,. Thirty years ago it was 24 per thousand, but it has now risen to 36. In 
‘England the rate is 16. Indian @migrants are also treated contemptuously 
| evorywhers. In our own Empire, we are prohibited from moving. from one 
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place to another.. .We have to, die in India itself...MoraHy and ctua. 

sso, ve have ‘itherlorated. Nats ng mat a domination are always 
 demoralised. We have become weaklings because we have had to give up 
arms. An armed man, even if weak, has some daring in him. Even a strong 
“man is mentally weak, if he does not know how to wield arms. Under foréign 
domination, there is no frée scope for intellectual and moral qualities to develop, 
tall poppies being at once lopped off. Under the Peshwa Government, the 
villages enjoyed swardjya, but. now the yillage communities have been des- 
troyed. The recent outrages are in a sense due to the fact that Government 
did not make any provision. for religious education. The educated classes 
are mostly in the shackles of Government service. It was in 1891 that 
Government servants were first prohibited from participating in political 
matters. In 1896, the regulations were again enforced and now even teachers 
in private schools have been subjected to the same restriction. Even the 
sanads issued to pleaders have been burdened with a new rule. ‘The 
position of newspaper editors has become so delicate that even to describe 
Government titles as hollow brings them within the clutches of. the law. It 
is possible that even those who follow peaceful ways, of agitation may be 
tyrannised. But though the officials may pérsecute, we should so act that 
their conscience may bite them. 


11. For the last ten years the Ganpati festival in honour of our national 
deity is being celebrated in Maharashtra. Since we 
began to hold the festival with a reverential spirit, 
extraordinary awakening of the nation has taken 
place. The history of the last ten years is but 


God Ganpati is bringing 
on difficulties on the nation 
to uproot the imbecility of 


the people. : the history of the rise of our nation. Soon after 
aa Vritt (104), the. introduction of the festival, the nation was 
2lst Sept. 


clouded by many difficulties like the imprisonment 
of our leaders, the forging of new laws destructive 
of national good, the attempt to restrict our freedom of speech and freedom 
of the Press and the contemptuous treatment of public opinion by the 
enactment of the Land Revenue Amendment Act which lay the axe to the 
root of our natural rights. Some may object that Ganpati is thus not the 
destroyer of difficulties, but the creator of them. ‘Their suspicious attitude is, 
however, without any foundation. How was it possible for the difficulties to 
range themselves against the nation when it was in astupor? When there 
are no difficulties how can Ganpati destroy them? Difficulties attend every 
action. Itis of no use to prevent them from occurring. Real manliness lies 
in resisting and overcoming them. The Hindus have to learn this principle 
first of all. Dominated: for centuries, they are quite helpless in face of 
difficulties. Ganpati heaped difficulties on us in order to uproot the imbecility 
ofthe heart. Did he not endow us with courage and enable us to fight our way ? 
We are marching rapidly in spite of the repressive policy of the bureaucrats. 
The first lesson we ought to Jearn from the Ganpati festival is that we should 
not lose our heart and that we should uplift the nation by persistent adoption 
of constitutional methods of agitation. We should not give up our ideals 
though people ridicule and despise us. The great saint Arabinduv Ghose says 
that Anglo-Indians are after us like hounds. We have to learn from the 
elephant-headed god that we should not be disturbed by such petty things and 
that we should follow our own way, treating them contemptuously. Everyone 
should worship Ganpati and pray to Him to save us from many impending 
dangers. We are having now the first taste of difficulties. Who is there to 
protect us but Ganpati ? 


12. | The Gujardt 


Verses about the hard- 
ships of the Transvaal 
Indians. 

Gujyardt (74), 18th Sept. 


publishes a poem by Mr. Ardeshir F. Khabardar 
bewailing the hardships of the Indians in the Trans- 
vaalin the-course of which he says:—Our hearts 
are boiling and our eyes streaming with fire. We 
will not back out of this calamity. Should we be 
dubbed black natives? Should we ndt then. call 


you ‘ white negroes’? Our souls will flash forth in lustre while being scathed - 


in the fire of oppression. O Boers! This fire will consume your stony hearts. 
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ag. SOME Verse: oat which the following i is the substance :— 
Pets Grec cious. “Tilak! «You laboured hard for your 
‘Wag.y ~~ peo ilar but they: abandoned. ‘you in your trouble. You 
wore:oub your frame:>to win a place of honour for 
Lc Re fallen India, but your efforts: have proved fruitless! 
ired: > the whole: world are now-a-days: looked upon as faults. in. 
this land of Bharat. _ Wicked persons are made much of in. these evil times, 
i € ood men labouring for the welfare of the people are brought into trouble. 
1k graces the forehead of Hind!like the auspicious mark, which those holding 
the staff of authority try hard to rub out. But the mark grows in refulgence 
eas like the sun in summer and its. enemies are unable to bear its lustre. His 
ae : aged frame has been undermined by ‘disease. How has it been snatched 
oh away from our midst by British justice! Even the God of Death would be 
ashamed of such a deed; therefore, fie on him who administered this justice 
so lightly! O Tilakréya, our only prayer to you is that you should ever be 
present with us in. spirit, if not in body. 
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e i, 14.. The. weekly Rdshtramat publishes a. short story intended to 
: ( illustrate the alleged haughty behaviour of Kuropean 
A story showing how Police officials towards their Indian subordinates, 
bomb conspiracies are the cringing attitude of the latter, the crooked 
alleged to be got up by methods resorted to by them to trump up false cases 


ee hr (weekly) and the consequent hardships and misery entailed 
- (484), 20th Sept. upon the unfortunate individuals who happen to 


incur the displeasure of the police. The story begins 

with an officer of the Criminal: Investigation Department deputing a Sub- 
Inspector. to trace a.reported bomb conspiracy. The Sub-Inspector on 

arrival at a Railway station orders a tall, well-built and athletic Brahmin 

lad to be arrested for having refused to vacate a tonga for the Police Officer. 

A scuffle ensues, and the Brahmin lad is ultimately overpowered and is 

arrested along with a Maratha youth who came to his help. A net of 
conspiracy is then woven round the Brahmin boy by. a bundle containing a 

dagger and a revolver being stealthily introduced into his baggage. Harrow- 

ing treatment is meted out ‘to the two men while in custody, and the news- 
< papers are flooded with reports of the plucky arrest of, the ring-leaders of a 
conspiracy. In the prosecution that ensues the real facts are brought to the 

notice of the Magistrate by the Station Master and the tonga driver and at 

length the men are let off. 


15. It is despicable to treat educated political prisoners as ordinary 
ah criminals. A good deal of difference is made in 
Political prisoners England itself between the treatment to be 


rel any me te dealt out to political and ordinary offenders. The 


Kesari (130), 21st Sept. *WO printers of Shyamji’s Indian Sociologist, though 

| convicted of abetting political outrages, have been 

placed in the first division and are being treatéd differently from other 
criminals. But our rulers in’ India have a different way of dealing with 

- political offenders. Mr. C. J. O'Donnell says in India, “I cannot help 
1a thinking that we.are making martyrs, if not anarchists, of the large 
aay number of editors and. writers now undergoing imprisonment in India. It is 
oe difficult to have an idea of the effect which a sight of a man like Mr. Kolhatkar 
_ -—-—— with handcuffs and leg chains must have on even the most loyal native of 
ve India, be he student, peasant or soldier.” The Morning Leader while agreeing 
with Mr. O’Donnell has also warned Government that unless the treatment of 
ag prisoners undergoes a change the Reforms will have no effect on 
India, Is it not strange that the Government of India should lose sight of 
even, human feelings, in its haste to parade & repressive ~ policy carried on 
-accordi 1g to » the ‘counsels of tell-tales ee 
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16.: co Hy who laughs lab thaghs® the ‘Best™ This: wise 


Wa 
i." neglected by the Anglo-Indian Presa age ridicdlad 


t “The sviadebh riovement and” laughed at the” Waeshi movement “ at its 
oy the: Anglo-Indian ingeption: - “Represéritatives of | this‘ Préss’’ were 
"Oriental Review 3), ‘pleased to adduce figures’ ‘and statistios (generally 
28nd Sept. ’ a pliable item) ‘to prove the failure ‘of ‘the swadeshs 
on as an economic, 4ét alone a political force.’ Ths 
plut in the warheads of- the Indian perts was ascribed by them to 
amine, to the general depression of the world’s trade; in short to anything 
but the swadeshi. This blind faith in the failure of the swadeshi was’ not to 
be dispelled even though the President of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce acknowledged the force of the. swadeshi in reducing the exports 
in piece-goods from Great Britain. But now it seems thé movement has 
persisted long enough at least for the Anglo-Indian Press to understand that 
it will not be snuffed out, but has come to stay, a virile and potent factor. in 
the development of the Indian nation. ‘Some have begun to welcome it 
tardily, others known for their rabid and anti-Indian attitude have begun to 
excite against it distrust of the Government and of the British people. The 
Englishman has naturally begun the campaign. It points to the glutted 
warehouses of tke Calcutta port, lack of any fresh orders for British Boots 
failures of Marwari firms and the heavy loss to British merchants. 
could have safely omitted every other item but the last, for it is that * hike 
forms the real reason for all this campaign. According to the profession that 
the Anglo-Indian Press is a supporter of ‘honest swadeshi,’ the Hnglish- 
man ought atleast, in- all outward appearances, to support the swadeshi. 
So it uses the word ‘ boycott’ to hold the movement as an object of condem- 
nation. A, majority of the Indian people are against the use of the word 
‘boycott.’ They feel that the swadeshz serves all the purposes without having 
the evil odour of the other. At the Bengal Provincial Conference, 
Mr. Surendrandth Bannerji and the President of the Reception Committee 
were also in favour of the substitution of the word swadeshi for boycott. 
veceeeee This harmful agitation set up by a section of the Anglo-Indian Press 
needs careful watching. It is even suggested that the excise duty should 
be increased to crush the swadeshi. Such shamelessly selfish suggestions put 
forward in all seriousness: by a leading: Anglo-Indian paper will not, we 
hope, be given any countenance by Government. The development of the 
indigenotis- resources of a country rests with the people. themselves, and 
they ought to be free to carry it on, though it may be injurious £0 the 
interests of foreign merchants.” 


17. The Gujardte Punch praises the enthusiasm and the success with 
_which the “ Swadeshi Mitra Mandal” of Ahmeda- 

‘Comments on the acti- bad has, during the last year, helped swadeshi and 
vities of the “Swadesitt many other popular movements, and welcomes the 
Mitra Mandal” of Ah- Gujarat Patsa Fund which is about to be started 
age rn Punch (32) under the auspices of the Mandal, to help popular 
19th Sept. | ’ educational institutions, libraries, gymnasiums, etc. 
It earnestly appeals to the public to contribute their 


mite to the fund. 


18. It was a great obligation on the part of Sir George Clarke’s Gov- 
ernment to have lent the Town Hall for the use of 
- Comments on the pro- the meeting, for if they had not, what would the 
ceedings of the Bombay public have been able to do? Sir Pherozeshah 
Town Hall mening an ‘ rightly criticised Government's opinion regarding the 
ae bes Sheriff's attitude towards such a meeting. Two of 
ransvaal question. 
“Gujardti (30), 19th Our Anglo-Indian contemporaries have raised ah 
Sept. tS outcry against this. criticism, but: we would ask them 
| » . what wrong there is in Sir Pherozeshah’s expressing 
his views on the rights of the public. Is not. any and every one entitled ‘to 
criticise Government if they are slow to defend the rights of India?. The 
criticism of the present action of Government is much milder than in the case 
of a similar action in the regime of: Sir Richard’ Temple. Itis-a pity that 
neither the Bombay Government nor. the: Anglo-Indian community: have 
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OWsG GOS sapper | reps real to. acoept them meekly, or would 
k the heads of the Germans? No nation would. be prepared 
+: Wath sealiaincesh allowed to enjoy me ordinary nightie, of 


ey ‘ 


ar + the itt y tall: of the Sark? ‘Granaps is quite touched 

to the quick by the twaddle. A ‘monster meetit 

of‘the Bombay ‘citizens was held at the Town Ha 
it ic ile baie _ the other day to protest against: the treatment meted 
: eas $0 the iressivait ‘Tnaiains: Onur reporting buffoon describing the gathering 
informs us that it reminded: him of a harem wherein'the Sultanas had dressed 
themselvés showily to draw the attention of their Imperial Lord. He adds that 
he also thought them to be the decked bulls of a showman. We have told the 
et fool many 2 time not to utter such thoughts though he may entertain them, but 
oe ‘he does not listen tous, The men assembled at the Town Hall were neither 
‘women nor bulls. They may rather be termed stunted nurslings under the shade 
of the British Empire. The admirers of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, the 
most beloved creature of Grandpa, are dancing with joy over his oration at the 
Transvaal meeting. We also admit that had it. not been connected with the 
name of’ Mr. Gokhale, we would have had to describe the speech as-one delivered 
by a patriot. But the very fact that it was delivered by Gokhale proves that 
: it wasasham. If indeed Gokhale feels so much for the handful of Transvaal 
Indians, what have the Indians done to him or his that he should-set them 
down as a pack of anarchists? The Transvaal Indiansare following the policy 
of passive resistance and the Indians are doing the same. The tongue that 
declared thatthe Extremists were screening themselves behind passive resistance 
to save their skin, is now, wagging itself freely over the Transvaal affair. But 
everybody knows the roguery of Gokhale to save his own skin and his firm 
belief that the Transvaal Government cannot proceed against him for spread- 
ing sedition against it in India. Is Gokhale willing to go to the Transvaal 
and fight under Gandhi’s banner? Sut he whose courage oozed out at the 
smallest threat at the Bombay harbour can hardly be expected to start for 
the Transvaal. Gokhale may be dismissed as a convenient bard who is 
“ required now and then to sing the praises of heroes. Gokhale is intelligent and 
accomplished. But he is hot made of the stuff of which heroes are made. 
‘Why should he then attack others? If others retaliate, why should he 

complain? He must reap as he has sown. | 


20. ‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s speech at the Transvaal meeting 

held in Bombay clearly proves that prayers and 

sent wmoeage. O91), Sth petitions have been of no avail in this matter. Of 
aioe. what avail then is the cringing resolution he has 
moved again at the said meeting ? The British Government does not desire 
to or dare not go against the Transvaal Government. We do not at all approve 
of appealing still to the British Government. When we have been kicked out, it 
is contemptible to fawn again and again. As we have no strenyth to establish 
our rights, the British Government is indifferent to them and does not listen 
to us. Why should we waste our words? We should try first to see that we 
are strong enough to have our word respected and then we should make a 
request. Till this is. done, the Transvaal question will remain unsolved, 
‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale is strong in his speeches while out of 
India, but as soon as he touches the Indian shore, he is ready to apologise. 
ee He wishes to save his skin. Similarly, he has allowed himself freely to 
_ ~~ s@ulogise the passive resistance inaugurated by Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gokhale 
Boe praises passive resistance as carried on in the Transvaal, but attacks it tooth 
pnd «nail if tried in India. The theory is all right. But should not 
(Mr. Gokhaleset an example?’ But Mr. Gokhale has always been an Extremist 
7 in —— ‘and a cogent in his satiteal Have the Colonies — 80 ‘arrogant 
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21. An independent sean is sedis halen en the face ofthe earth: 


For, man can therein enjoy all heavenly pleasures, — 


Transvaal Indians In this respect it is superior to heaven itself for the 
should return to India jattor’s existence is a matter of conjecture. Anenslaved 
uta than carry °0 4 Gountry is similarly worse than the nether world. 

opeless struggle with a E: 
selfish government. ven poet Moropant says that slavery harasses a 
 Bhdla (110), 21st Sept. man ina hundred ways and that annihilation is far, 
: better than slavery. But it is possible foran enslaved 
country to become independent one day or other.’ The unhappy inhabitants 
of an enslaved country can make it free and thus the motherland, whether 


free or enslaved, is superior to heaven. Every one should,. therefore, 


resolve to raise the motherland and not forsake it. We are prompted to think 


of all this owing to the persecution of our countrymen in the Transvaal, 

Prior to the Boer War, there were fifteen thousand Indians in the Transvaal. 

But their number has been reduced now to six thousand, and it will decrease 
still more. The Transvaal problem would never have arisen, had these 
people not left their mother country. They were not faced with any religious 
persecution in India, and India which supports 30 crores could easily 
have maintained six thousand more, Those whose country yields food-stuffs 
enough to maintain them have no. business to emigrate to foreign countries 
and to be kicked out. Those only should leave their shores for other lands 
whose motherland is free, There is no power without independence, and 
without power nobody cares for any in foreign climes. Oh what sufferings 
do our countrymen undergo in the Transvaal! They have to give thumb 
impressions like badmashes and like lepers they have to live far from the 
city. They are not allowed to use the trams or walk on the footpaths. The 
only cause of their persecution is that they are not backed by an independent 
India. The silly Transvaal Indians think themselves to be British subjects, 
and that English people will protect their rights and privileges. The British 
would have long ago supported them, had the colour of their skin been white; 
Black emigrants and a white Government are ill assorted. Nothing can come 
out of the desperate union. The British Government waged war with ths 
Boers to protect the rights of their white countrymen, and they are washing 
their hands clean of the affair, when the question of the civil rights of the 
Transvaal Indians comes up for settlement. If Indians were independent, 

the Boers would have had to fight again, The English people do not feel one 
hundredth of what we feel on the Transvaal question. When the mighty 
Government do not support us and when our countrymen are weak, the best 
course would be to return to the mother country. They have now sent a 
delegate to India, Monster meetings may be now held in all the principal 
cities in India and resolutions protesting against the treatment of Indians 
in the Transvaal may be passed. But God knows what such weak resolutions 
can achieve, ‘Though every one from Cashmere to Cape Comorin sets up a 
cry simultaneously, it would be as useless as howling in the Shimga festival, if 
not supported by the roar of guns. Oh Transvaal Indians, on whose 
support have you begun the struggle against the Boer Government ? Many 
of our leaders have been by this time sent to prison. Is the Boer Government 
brought down any bit? They should now, if possible, give up passive 
resistance and try other measures. All the Transvaal Indians should now 
come over to India. They will be accommodated here. The Boers are as 
strong as they are selfish. Therefore, it is idle to expect that the condition of 
the Transvaal Indians would improve, You request them once again and 
say to them: “ Brethren, return to the motherland.” You will leave India 
once again, but that will be when we attain the present political peaition of 
‘England. Till then let us concern ourselves with India. ie 
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Awan, “now 
carton injured. 
| W her ndus and Aruhaninsististe driven from 
ome to, Indi ‘ismporpsished: sand . miserable, and tell the 
e whole m7 oat of the.’ Empire’s, injustice to them, we do 
rstand how 4 it.-owill, bes possible for: the people to retain their 
lance of mind and judgment... No people. can.always be kept in ‘leading 
strings ‘and (no nation will consent.ever to.remain a nation of slaves or pariahs. 

6 Transvaal and now;the whole of South Africa is interested in crushing out 
af: existence the. whole Black. and. Brown. population.........,. If. they are 
“depending on big guns and bayonets and war-ships: they will before long be 
disillusioned.. God, makes trifles of these things............ But the Colonists 
had better think of.the future when the more martial and fanatical races of 
Asia that are moving towards progress will find time and opportunity to 
speak. We do not say this by way of threatening. This is the soundest advice 
seni warning which can: +Re given them and which they do not at present 
ear” 


4. 


23. ‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale in the course of: his presidential 

speech on the occasion of Rao Bahadur K. R. 

Comnients » of the Godbole’s lecture: on Irrigation in India delivered 

. Honourable Mr. Gokhale ynder the auspices of the Deccan Sabha at Poona 

re on the Irrigation policy on the 19th September 1909, remarked :—Govern- 
; of Government, ment some back did: not realise the importa 

‘i Dnydn Prakdsh (45), nt some years back did not realise the importance 

2tst Sept. - Of irrigation in India, and it is only of late that they 

. have come to appreciate its value. Still it is to be 

| regretted that. as much money is not yet being spent on irrigation works as 

has been recommended by the Irrigation Commission and that more and more 

funds are being” spent year after year on railways. The Public Works 

Department is entrusted with the work of executing irrigation works in India 

while in Egypt the work has been done‘by contract and found to be very 

profitable. Indian Government, therefore, would do well to take a leaf out of 

' the irrigation policy of the Egyptian Government. Ido not approve of the 

suggestion of the Irrigation Commission to consider protective irrigation 

2 works on the same footing as the productive ones and to construct both 

out of loans, and therefore thmk the present policy of Government to consider 

the two kinds of work as distinct to be correct. | 


& 


oi 24. The Bombay Samdchdr hails with gratification the selection of the 
| ae bn ale Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta as President of the forth- 
tion of the Honourable Sir C°™Mng session of the Indian National Congress at 

P.M. Mehta as President vahore. The ship of the Congress, the paper thinks, 
of the Lahore session’ of iS still tossing on the tumultuousocean of turmoil 

the Indian National Con- and party-strife and in order that it may safely be con- 

et gress. . ducted into a haven of safety, an astute and far- 
J __ Bombay adn; V (69), sighted statesman is needed. Such a man, the paper 
oe — ( si)’ Siist See Uh tans opines, is Sir P. M. Mehta and so it trusts that his 
e-Jamshed (34) 954 Sept. occupation of the Presidential chair will set at rest 
all the jarring elements hovering round the Con- 

gress pandal and thwart once for all the attempts made in certain quarters 
to'wreck the Congress once again at Lahore. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes 
appreciatively of the selection and observes that the present is the most 
opportune moment in the history of India when a man loved and respected 
‘alike by the people and Government should be at the head of the National 
assembly. The Jdém-e-Jamshed in endorsing the above views remarks that 
the selection of an Englishman belonging to no party in India to fill 
pbs on | Tess chair at Fahore would have been more suited to the present 
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W Sbeiad! former’ rable on the 
grecnccnaes 69), baer! Fm? and we trast hat ou iD, 
th Sept, Eng. By mm . will, with thé Zéalous patriotism so characteristic o 
bora i 5 BO); « Ny Rash them, ‘unite with ‘thérest of India in greeting the 
tramat (48), 23rd Sept... veteran leader. As’for Sir Pherozéshah himself, not- 
be withstanding all that is now and then'said of his being 
autotratic, there is no. man’ who better ‘appreciates honest opposition, and 
the interests and sentiments of Bengal will be quite as safe—if not safer—in 
his hands as in those of any born Bengali leader. Bengal. has. now a unique 
Opportunity for winning in a larger measure than ever the sympathy and 
admiration ofthe whole country and we earnestly trast that she will prove her- 
self as loyal in co-operation as she has shown herself strenuous in protest.” 
[The Gujardti and the Pdrst express satisfaction at the election of Sir P. M. 
Mehta while the Rdahir amat disapproves of it in the most emphatic terms.| 


° ; . 
pice. . 
eo eee 


a0. ry League’ is a word of fertile import. A Hindu: league. could not 
survive six months. It would be suppressed by 

- Government without much ado. But the Anglo- 

ft appeal t His Excel Indian League excites the affection’ of: Government 
to sever his connection OF at all events the patronage of His Excellency the 
with the Anglo-Indian ‘ Governor of Bombay.......... The League is appa- 


League. rently a limited liability company for the political 
| Rashtramat (48), 24th advancement of the shareholders. Not at alla bad 
7 Eng. cols, idea! This is the first time in political history that 


a political association of self-advancemént is based on 
business ae Ona But the method of the League cannot be too 
severely condemned, and we are surprised that His Excellency the Governor has 
lent the weight of hie patronage to the League constituted primarily for poli- 
- tical self-aggrandisement........... The sooner His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay severs his connection with such a League, the better. Its racial 
exclusiveness and contempt even for ‘ Kurasians and Native Christians’ is 
so pronounced that no Governor ought to be associated with it.......... Such 


sentiments lead to the lynchings in America and other hellish deeds; and yet 


our Governor is the patron of a League whose such doctrines are preached 
openly in India!......... We invite ‘the attention of His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay to the League, its organ, and its objects, and we ask him 
whether it is,proper for him to continue his patronage, if he really be the 

atron of the Anglo-Indian Empire League as announced in the advertisement 
columns of the Anglo-Indian Empire. We have no hesitation in saying that 
such patronage is unbecoming in the Head of the administration and will 
certainly be disapproved by every right-thinking man.’ , 


27. His Excellency the Governor made an excellent speech full of 
sound advice while giving away the prizes to Police 
q “9 ae officers who had distinguished themselves in sports. 
Re et Pee © The relations of the people with the police are not 
. Gujardti. (30), 19th Of @ very cordial nature. This is because of the fact. 
Sept. - that executive officers, including the Police officers, 
- . exercise authority over the people after the fashion 
of autocrats. The police are maintained by the public. Naturally the latter 
should be their masters. ‘They are maintained just to protect the people. 
But the police do not seem to realise this. Hence their behaviour towards 
the people is anything but polite. The political growth of the people has 
led the people to brook under no circumstances’ the misbehaviour of the 
police. The police while discharging their duty have to respect -the law. 
His Excellency advised the Police officers not only to maintain law and 
order but to protect the: independence of’ the people. They are to inspire 
confidence among the people about public ‘safety. These words of advice 
must be, instilled into the minds of the subordinate Police officers,. During 
the times of political unrest: the::general complaint is: that the police are 
guided more or less by pores re have a difficult duty -to sae ok 
in these trying times. ..  :: 
con 1420—6 
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Ombay,..since . Tave abolished tie, 
eé for: distinguished: | rovincial ivil 8 ervice. “Examination, there’ has ‘beer 
alveiiey in ct ig af Tett no. opening for. ‘brilliant and capable alumnt 
versity gradue z oy. a of. the. Bombay. ‘University, to. enter. the. SND OMOE 
rades of service... The principle now adopted by the 
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ie Rana .. Bombay Government for. the appointments in. the 
“Ss rvic ces ROE itelead of examination. . We really fail to understand. why 

- our  Gotieement should..not follow in. the line .. of Bast ‘Bengal.and Assam. 
overnment would thereby secure the.best.men, and. intelligent geatnaten. will 
have.a geod field before them to shine in. 


#29. . The suicide. ofr‘the - late: Dwarkddds: Diarwnneey: Hae given rise 

to many rumours,, one of them being that he had 

: KMeged bribery-of Eu- lent or given away large sums of money to some 
ropean officials by -the Europeans for obtaining the shrievalty for him and 


late: Dwarkidés Dharam- 
sey. in order to get for trying: to get him the honour of . ‘Knighthood. 


honours, 2°" “Tt is widely known that he was very solicitous for 
Gujardti (80), 26th sich honours and was freely spending money for 
Sept. | : Increasing his influence in Kuropean circles. We 


ey aah 


have also reason to believe that his name had beet 

revomménded for Knighthood in place of the late Sir Harkissondas, and the 

a man ‘who admitted in his dying letter of having committed a horrible 

ey deed: would have been knighted! He had no great quality to boast 

ie of; and yet it is quife true that he was a great favourite of the 

Europeans. What was thisdue to? Wasit money? It is rumoured that 

among those to whom the late Dwarkadas had lent money there are some high 

officials, some of whom have retired while some are in active service. We 

hesitate to believe the names that are freely mentioned; but when we look 

to the seriousness ‘with which they are given out, the high favour he 

a4 enjoyed in English circles, and his habits of flattering Kuropeans, we are 

iP inclined to believe that after all there may be some truth in the rumours. 

a6 Does there not exist acrying necessity for Government to investigate the 

po matter for the sake of the purity of its service? The property of the deceased 

te 3 is in the hands of a receiver, and his books and accounts already in Court. 
2 Ae ' hey would supply the necessary requisites for this much needed inquiry. 


30. Commenting on the recommendations of Mr. Mead the Indian 

Spectator writes :—" Interference with the ordinary 

: Comments of Mr. rights of land-owners may be justified if there is a 

tn! ~ | Mead’s report on the gertain prospect of the land being utilised for 

Salsette development byijding ona large scale. Even then to prohibit 

eo Spectator (1) building in the interests of the sanitation of the 

25th Sept. r ' neighbourhood is one thing: to prohibit building in 

| order to put indirect pressure. on the land-owner to 

pay a certain tax is another. The tax might as well be directly levied. 

Much depends upon the popularity which the area is likely to attain for 

' ; residential purposes, even on the principle of doing’ a little wrong for the 

sake of a great right, which was commended by Portia to Skylock. Mr. Mead 

has consulted many persons, but his judgment after all represents the wisdom 

of one head. As in the case of the factory labour legislation the preliminary 

inquiry by an expert was followed by a Commission, in this cate also a 
similar procedure may be adopted.”’ 


*31. “In our last article (vide paragraph 24 of Weekly Report 
No. 38) we have stated the general considerations 
in favour of the manictpadsaliqn of liquor-shops 
ee in this country. It is generally supposed that 
Bees whe Panscipalies m.. of there are certain very manifest objections io 
a uor traffic. 

26th this. dt is argued that as local bodies already 
eee. @), 
mek Sept. tae ’ gre. or soon will be so constituted that elected 
Bene | / members would be in a clear’ majority, the 
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Local. Option: will, ba on..oetende a8 
J nor ted within the fe see yh ae “The d Y¢ i 
even supposing that it is: brought about by ‘such a a 0 pence of & ‘ov 
the minority, is hardly such an evil that it may be contemplated’ with alarm 
er horror........... In some of; the self-governing - ‘States. of the West the will 
of the majority has been so allowed to prevail and the local’ veto carried to 
its’ logical conclusions though the legitimate consumer is. certainly’ not absent 
there. But apart from this extreme “feature of the case, the common. sense 
view, that.is likely to be readily admitted, is that the apprehensions ‘about. the 
tyranny of the Temperance man over the legitimate consumer are not likely 
to be ever realised. For our acquaintance with the principles and the art of 
loeal self-government has sufficiently trained us to show the proper degree 
of defence for the wishes of the minority.......... For instance, meat- markets 
and. fish-markets have been recognised to be permanent features of Municipal 
administration though the majority of the municipal representatives have 
been in most: instances .non-flesh eaters........... What would happen, in case 
the administration of the licensing laws was entrusted to the Municipalities, 
is only this. The liquor-shops would not be allowed to be multiplied beyond 
the real needs of the people, a sobering influence would be exercised over the 
needs themselves, and the local veto would be exercised with a zeal craditable 
‘to the reputation ofa pedple who are as a rule non-drinkers, both’ by. virtue of 
their religion as well as by habit........... ’emperance men, on the other hand, 
argue that municipalisation of liquor-shops would result in the spread of 
drink as Municipalities would not be able to resist the temptation of revenue, 
iseeeeeee We think those who urge this argument put themselves out of court. 
If they cannot trust themselves to resist the temptation of revenue, why 
should they expect Government to achieve the impossible?......... We 
think the fears about Municipalities falling a victim to the temptation of 
revenue. are not justifiable.......... The temperance men who oppose the 
municipalisation of liquor-shops are strangely inconsistent with themselves, 
because they are at the same time advocates of, and believe, in local veto....... 
Lhe Corporations may be depended upon having a more human interest in 
their regulation of the drink business than Government.......... The only 
disinterested men in tHe upper ranks of the official hierarchy, who have the 
heart to see these evil effects, and also the power to check the spread, of liquor, 
if they mean to do it, live far away from the scenes of those effects, while 
those who live near enough to the drinking population are mere lifeless tools of'a 
policy, not having powers of initiative themselves. They dare not invoke 
the powers in those who possess the same. The case of self-governing local 
bodies is different. They are at al] times in touch with real public opinion and 
can be made to adopt a policy which accords with that opinion.” 


32. The recent resolution of the Bombay Government about grazing 
fees, though not satisfactory. in all respects, shows 
Comments on the recent that the grievances of the people respecting the 


orders of Government re harshness of the Forest regulations have reached their 
grazing fees. 


Mumbai Vaibhav (188) ears. We may, however, tell them that until the 

25th Sept. - ' apriculturists’ cattle are allowed to graze free outside 

reserved forests and the'grazing fee levied from milk- 

men is reduced by half, the grievances of the people in this connection will 

remain unredressed. If Government be unable to do this, they should restore 

to the people the old village grazing lands which have been taken up by the. 
Forest Department. 


33. ‘At present we have no tik edits Courts at ‘eed Prantij, 
A’nand and Kalol. The Sub-Judges of Viramgém, 

ae old IDE 0 ¥.¢s Kapadvanj, Dohad, Dholka, Dhandhuka and Kaira 
the’ Civil a are being sent on deputation elsewhere, and we are 


Ahmedabad District. told this will be done every year. It is, however, 


Praja Bandhu (39), quite pertinent to ask if it is not possible to 


19th Sept., Eng. cols. put the whole of Sdnand under Viraing4m, and 
instead of sending the Sub-Judge at Viramgdm on 
deputation to Ahmedabad to ask him to work at Sanand for a certain number 
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of days, say, every two or three months, and arranging for hearing the cases 
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Chane ‘subd adge’s' Court 
urt. wi "hg © iottethentiy. ie ‘and 
Judges ‘will have more work, the peop ople 
f thei t homes. Besides this, ‘a ‘Court at A‘nand 
in’ our. opinion, relieve the congestion of 
| Sa other suggestion that we desire to offer is 
piers jurisdiction under some of the ‘special 
oe gestion of work in District Courts and save costa 
jt iA eed, ails to uhderstand why jurisdiction under the 
Wards Act, the Trust Act, the Probaté Act and such other Acts 
-—  Gannob be. “given. to ‘selected Sub-J udges. The third suggestion that 
as we ‘wish. to. make is. to. increase the pecuniary jurisdiction of a Second 
See $36 7 Sub-Judge | from’ Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 10,600. The Sub-Judges are as a 
class now hi ‘hly trained officers, and they have a reputation for integrity and. 
judicial indépendence. . We think, therefore, it is time to increase this limit 
weigh will be well warranted by the experience of the last 40 years.” 


oe 934. ae ‘In his judgment in the Desh Seva case the Magistrate’ 
ogee : » -isforced to admit that there is ‘no avowed and 
Pee) Comments on the deci- direct attack on Government.’ So he has to fall 
. lon. Pam Desh Sevak, back upon the usual hackneyed device of ‘the 
 Mahrdtte “ab, 26th tone’ and: ‘the insidious attack’ of the articles 
Bept. in question. ,The. Magistrate writes: ‘There is 
| a something very distasteful in. the exertion of so 
much malice and ingenuity in the deliberate effort to: wound those whom 
Pes Government had just honoured.’ Tasteful or distasteful, is beside the point; 
ae the question is whether it is such as to come within the purview of sec- 
ie tion. 124A ofthe Indian Penal Code........ There is nothing very ingenious in 
- the arguments used by the Magistrate. Already the sedition law has been 
S made: very elastic: by Government. It is being strained in all possible 
ways. The Nagpur Magistrate gives a judicial decision implying that criti- 
cising. title-holders of Government is nothing short of sedition. . One wonders 
whither these stretchings of law will lead and to what ridiculous extent will 
the sphere of the sedition section be expanded. It is an elementary principle 
of justice that the law should not be strained too much lest grave injustice 
*-,. * .  ‘ghould follow from it; and it ig necessary, we think, that the judiciary in India 
3 ‘should keep-it in mind in their zeal to increase the elasticity of the law. It is 
high time that.Government should turn their attention to the whims $of their 
judicial officers, which are sometimes bordering on the ridiculous.” 


| 35. » We: are satisfied to note that the Commissioner of Police has seen 
“Wiha ee) the advisability of introducing reforms in the system 
Changs: in the resus of police patrol in Bombay City. It was not up till 
system of police patrol in now the practice to ascertain whether a policeman on 
Bombay and suggestions watch over an area discharged his duties efficiently. 
to the Commissioner of We are glad the system has now been introduced. 

Police to remove houses of Weolterths C ‘yese stadt 
ill-fame from the city. | Veoferthe Ccmmissioner our congratulations on 
ae Sdnj Vartamdn (41), Dis zeal to introduce such changes. We hope. that 
See 22nd Sept.; Jdm-e-Jam- \ he will also put an end to all corrupt practices of 
ee shed (84), 22nd Sept. the policemen. A policeman is accustomed to levy 
oe blackmail from all the petty hawkers in his beat. 
‘He has also to be taught how to regulate traffic on the’ road. May we 
also ask Mr. Edwardes. to suppress the houses of ill-fame existing in many 
_ “parts of Bombay inhabited by respectable people? ‘The feelings of thou- 
‘sands of young men and women who pass these places daily are shocked at 
such disgusting sights. .Ifsuch places are at all to exist, they should be 
- emoved | to some, quarter out of the city. At Golpitha houses of ill- 
‘Tame’ are. located neara High School. anda Parsi fire-temple. We invite 
the. attention of the Commissioner to these houses. and to others near 
the new ridge. constructed at Girgaum. Some such houses are also to be 
een near th e-new ‘toads: constructed by the City Improvement Trust at 
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the inhabitants of the locality were he to remove 
Jamshed writes :—It is doubtful whether the existing police force satisfies the 
growing needs of the city. The work done by the police force does great 
credit both tothe force as well as to the Commissioner. Still we cannot 
help saying that the time has come for the City police to be re-inforced. 
Complaints ahowt thefts in Mazagon, Khétwadi and other districts are rife. 
The existing system of polite patrol is not efficient enough to stop crime. 


The change introduced will prove a check on suspicious characters loafing 
about at night-time. | 


eee SAe Parsi community will learn with regret that Mr. 8. M. 
Edwardes is inclined to grant permission to a. 
_ Protest against the Muhammadan eentleman to build a theatre next 
proposed erection of a to Ranji's. fire-temple at Grant Road. It appears 
theatre near a Firetemple that in the beginning of August last, Dastur 
at-Grant Road, Bombay. K ‘kh J 1 th XX Dada h 
Rast Goftér (40), oth alKNOSTUu amasp]i an r. C anjl 
Sept., Eng. cols. presented a petition to the Commissioner of Police, 
requesting him not to grant permission to the 
Muhammadan gentleman to erect the theatre.......... In the beginning of this 
month, the Commissioner of Police replied to the petition, remarking that 
looking to thé present nature of the locality in which there are already seven 
other theatres he felt that he could not equitably forbid the erection of the 
theatre, particularly as the objections raised in the petition would apply 
with almost equal force to Mr. Balliwalla’s and Mr. Appoo’s theatres at present 
existing in the neighbourhood of the Agiary. We regret to notice that there 
is a, lamentable misapprehension in the Commissioner’s reply as to the 
main points of the petition. The grounds mentioned by the Commissioner 
are all side-issues, which do not meet and can have very little bearing upon 
the main question. Had there been a mosque instead of a fire-temple 
next to the site proposed to be built upon, there would surely have been a riot 
and a serious disturbance of the public peace as an inevitable consequence of 
the proposal to build a theatre........... It is an indisputable fact that 
Mr. Balliwalla’s and Mr. Appoo’s theatres are at a considerable distance from 
the fire-temple when compared with the extreme proximity of the proposed 
theatre. ‘They donot in the least disturb worship in the fire-temple or 
interfere with the performance of religious ceremonies. A consideration of 
these circumstances ought to protect a law-abiding and peace-loving community 
like the Parsis from the indignity cast upon them, and from having their 
religious feelings hurt by the erection of the proposed theatre.” 


37. The Indian, like the earthen pot in Aisop’s fable, invariably suffers 
: whenever he comes into contact with the:European. 
Comments on the alleged The other day some Mailitary officers from Poona 
collision between the villa- went out for shooting to the village of Nera and 
gers of Nera (Poona) and while trying to bag a rabbit happened to hurt 
certain Military officers. 1] ee. | Th 1; ‘MM 
Wi hieemed (48), O4¢,  Vulager in the eye. é valiant sons of Mars were 
Sept. thereupon surrounded by the villagers and were only 
let go through the intercession of a Brahmin. The 
villagers meant to file a complaint against the officers, but the latter having 
got scent of this, themselves lodged a complaint against the villagers for 
assault and unlawful detention. A police party was thereupon immediately 
despatched to the village and arrests made. A few of the villagers will, of 
course, be sentenced after the formality of identification is gone through. Our 
villagers have yet to be taught how to treat their conquerors with due decorum 
and respect. Had the villagers in question been wise, they would have 
allowed one man to suffer instead of risking the liberty of several. 


38. A correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn complains that owing to the 
| embankments erected by Government twenty years 
Alleged necessity of ago, at the request of the villagers g@f Pungam, the 

embankments tosavefrom waters of the Amri creek and the river Narbada, 


ruinous foods jands ad- when flooded, deluge the fields of the village of Diva 


po gs village of Diva 4nd ruin the crops. This year, the floods in thé 


Sdnj Vartamdn (a), Amri creek have again ruined cultivation, and the 
17th Sept. farmers are in consequence placed.in a very deplor- 
able condition. He, therefore, prays Government to 
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locality 4 Jn iohabited ic. Parsis and there: i is a Hinde igi } 
ommissioner would be rendering excellent services to — 
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ortraity 0! Ms. Tilak in the Jonah Dibsen was remoy- 
m compliance . with ‘the District Magistrate's 

t police made a. report to the effect 
‘er treia of: the. King: and. the Queen had also 
istrahe. . been removed along with that. of Mr. Tilak. . The 
akds : (45), only ground fer this report was that portraits of the 
_ |. .King and the Queen were found by the police on the 
top of a cupboard in the Library. Asa matter of 
: Prowse: they: did not Sellen to the Library, but.to the neighbouring soeial 


° r 


‘éh hg being spoilt had apparently’ been some time back deposited in the 


ary by. the late Secretary of the Club, who was also then the Secretary of 

The matter having thus been given a political aspect, the. state- 
‘ais ri the members of the Managing Committee of the Library and other 
‘respectable gentlemen were taken by Mr. Khareghat, the District Judge, who 
having been convinced of the above facts, reported accordingly to the District 
Magistrate. The latter, however, was not satisfied with the explanaiion of the 
matter and issued the folowing order: ‘The King’s portrait has been. dis- 
honoured with seditious intention, and the statements made in the matter 
cannot be relied upon. Government servants should, therefore, cease to have 
any connection with the Library.” It thus appears that statements of Kduca- 
tional officers and other Government servants have been considered less 
reliable than those of the Police, coolies, &c. This will indeed serve to streng- 
then the people’s confidence in the British sense of justice!’ [Commentifg on 


ie - the above, the paper says :—It is impossible to believe that the King’s portrait 


could have been intentionally removed in an institution which owes its very 
existence to the patronage of Government servants. It moreover seems 
uttérly surprising that statements of officers like a Deputy Educational Inspec- 
tor and the Head Master of the High School should be considered unreliable. 
If these officers are considered untrustworthy, they ought to have been com- 
pelled to retire from service long before. It was at least not proper to con- 
tinue them in service after their statements had been considered unworthy of 
credence. If Government fail to correct in time the blunder that seems to 
have been committed, the incident will serve to give rise to discontent in the 
Ratnagiri District. Government ought to remember that the effects of such 
incidents are a hundred times worse than those arising from vapourings of 
the Extrémists. |! 


40. itis improper for Government after bestowing a title on a person to 
| dispossess him of it. In our humble opinion the 
Adverse comments on removal: of the name of Mr. Joseph Baptista from 


\ the removal of Mr. Joseph the roll of the Justices of the Peace is not a step in 


Baptista’s name fromthe 4 . ewe 4: | 
‘Hee df the Justices of the she right direction. But the authorities are respon- 


aa sible to none in such matters! It is just like 
Sami-Sdnj 91), 20th Tecalling of alms after giving it. Where is the 
Sept. guarantee that others will not share the fate of 
Mr. Baptista ?, Where is the harm of a J. P.’s 

accepting the EEE ye i of a society for the good of the public? The 
attitude of Government towards Mr. Baptista will make him loved more by 


the people. There is no doubt that those who are loved by the people 


will be eventually rewarded. Snatching away of a University degree or a 
title does not heighten the prestige of a Government. That only impels a 
man to display his latent talents. This consideration should receive special 
attention in the future. 


41. It cs rumoured that Government are to give annually to the 
| Servants of India Society a grant of Rs. 8,000. If 
| Bumoured ation grant there is any truth in the rumour, people are entitled 


ro é Government to the to know of any special good done by the Society either 


2 iting of india. Society, to Ag dant or the public. nes would like to 
baie know how Government could afford to spare such a 

Sami Sang on, nd sum annually for the Society when they are bringing 
‘forth the plea of want of money whenever the 


w% 


Wadcntionsl’ D par ial is to be nilled. Of course; » Grivesnsedl arec 
to‘help ‘any institution. If the public ‘could be’ enlightened as to the ‘Good 
work doné ‘by the Society that ‘is nlleged to have. elicited the help from 
Government, other societies will follow in the wake’ of the Servants of India 
Society. and’thus deserve help from Govern ee. 


42. “We wish to draw the attention of the Commissioner i in Sind to wh at 
may aptly be called the epidemic of ‘ photo’ pity 
Alleged expensive par- other parties. Every little occasion is availed 


ties to retiring or trans- 
Seeved offiears tn Sind. of for a huge tamasha by the friends and sub 


Sind Journal 20), 16th ordinates of every officer of a certain standing........ 


Sept. It is not only officers like the Collector and Assistant 

con Collector, who are thus ‘demonstratively honoured, 
but Mukhtidrkars and the P. W. Overseers, whose number is legion, are 
also lionised—and every one, of almost every one of them too. What is 
worse still, the promoters do not rest content with an unpretentious garden 
party, but besides a.grand entertainment, must have the transferred officer 
photographed successively with his office, the Local Board School staff, the 
Municipal Councillors, the Zamindars, the Punchdyats.......... Now each 
of these functions means money, and together they constitute a heavy 
tax on the purses of those engaged in them. Some people are too poor 
to pay a quarter of what they have to pay. The most serious objection 
to these continual parties is that they demoralise officers as well as the 
public, inasmuch as the distinction between good and bad officers has 
now ceased altogether. If some officer does not get a party, he takes it as 
an insult, because, he says, everybody has been getting it......... Such a 
mischievous and extensive abuse of the ‘right to honour the worthy’ must 
be suppressed, and we hope no time will be lost in doing - needful. It 
is a veritable scandal now.” 


Education. | 


43, “The upshot of the correspondence between the local University 
and Government is thatthe University will have 
Comments on the cor- control only over that part of the medical education 
respondence between the which leads up to the M. B. degree. The L. M. &S. 
Government of Bombay fxyamination will be abolished, and whatever may 
and the Bombay Univer- ra a Pepi oa LH i: rea b 
sity in connection with *@ke its place and any other diplomas that may be 
Maina) gancation. « eranted will have no manner of connection with the 
Indian Spectator (7), University, and will perhaps be under the supervision 
25th Sept. of a General Medical Council. The University, 
while expressing its inability to accept Government’s 
proposals, did not suggest any modifications. The Senate merely stated that 
the question of medical education and degrees had been discussed often 
enough, and they were in no mood to be disturbed and worried ‘once more 
about it.......... Government rightly regret that it did not occur to the 
Senate to ask for any explanation or to seek any eonference........... The 
throwing away of the possibility of a compromise hinted at by Government 
does not add much to the crédit of the University........... The attempt to 
prove inconsistencies on either side gives to the correspondence an appearance 
of altercation, which is, of course, not essential to the interests of medical 
education.” 


44. Weare sorry we cannot sympathise with the pitiable position 
of the Bombay Government who, they say, are forced 


Alleged injustice of the to neglect education in spite of all their good inten- 


education cess proposed tions to spread it all over the Presidency. If spend- 


ps se Rg gg, Pe We ign ing money on measures of lesser importance means 
District Local Boards. ‘ good intentions, certainly Government would 
Gujardt (74), 18th Sept, deserve credit for entertaining them. While every 
civilised Government acknowledges it to be its duty 

to bear the cost of educating the masses, the Bombay Government think 
otherwise and have proposed to the Local Boards to levy an education cess on 


the cultivators who are already groaning under a very heavy taxation. Gov- 


~ 


“ 
pa | 


a oe 


Sal. ce “8 rove ee, of 8 
and sob: in vy existence of the be aga 
ything to lower it? On the contrary, by shift- 
Gatic ‘from their shoulders to those of the Local Boards, 
) se it. Weare glad the agriculturists of Naridd are 
om: ainst the measure which is detrimental to their 


ek 4 BL. - The principle sp laying the draft Bill prepared by the Goverdimant 

Be Pakog -Of Bombay authorising Local Boards and Munici- 
oe sc Bombay Aamdohdr, 69), palities other than those within the limits of Bombay 
fee - 88th a FER. “s co tot * Oity and Aden, to levy an additional cess to be 
pe es rah LU SRS geet denoted to. educational purposes of the district, is a 
Pa “noble. one, and the entire Bill with the exception’ of a single section will be 
generally welcomed... ‘The objectionable clause endows the Municipal and 
Local Boards with discretionary powers to transfer, with the sanction of the 
Commissioner, a portion of the income derived from this cess to. purposes 
other « than educational. This is evidently objectionable, and we are afraid 
the powers vested thereby will be misused as was the case with the income 
from the license tax. The history of the tax suvplies us with a vivid 
example how dangerous such powers to transfer the income from a tax to 
other than its legitimate purpose become at times. We would, therefore, 
urge His Excellency to delete the clause from the Bill. 


a e802 “Tt is understood that the immediate cause of the monstrous 
eo ee proposal to abolish the Hyderabad High School is 
Protest against the the fact that Government have to erect a new 

1) proposed abolition of the building at a cost of Rs. 86,000 and in order to 
oe Hyderabad (Sind) High void the expenditure of such a large amount the 
tte aad Fournal (20), 16th Educational Department want to abolish the High 
Hae Sept. ; Al-Hag (64), 18th ‘School.......... It isa great pity that Government 
i Sept.; Sindhi (59), 18th should be so very niggardly in the matter of spending 
Sept. money on their,’own institutions when they are 
| making good orants to aided schools.......... The 
i: Bombay Government are maintaining a High School with a European Head 
ae Master at Poona, at a very great cost, in spite of the fact that there are a 
4 good many aided ‘High Schools there, and the school is by no means in a 
flourishing condition. There is, therefore, no valid reason why the Hyderabad 
om ' High School which has fully justified its existence should be abolished.” 
ee | (The Al-Hag and the Sindhi also write against the proposed abolition of the 


aa school.] 


as Municipalities. 


47. It is natural that grave. results should follow when the- only 
stair-case ina five storeyed building catches fire. 

a Comments on the recent Had ladders high enough to reach the highest 
ee fire at Kalbadevi Road, building been available or arrangements made to 
ie ay acd iti (80), 19th spread sheets or nets to catch people seeking escape, 
Rept. 4 Sénj- Vartamén the {hree men who, it is said; have lost their lives would 
(4), 20th Sept. have been saved and the Bombay Municipality would 
ik not have been held responsible for their destruction. 

ea ‘Ttisa: question why the chief of the fire-brigade should not have brought 
a the fact to the notice of the Municipality.. Will the M unicipality make 
So efforts to; create an efficient fire-brigade that can be relied upon in times of 
emergency, or will the corporators lose time in fruitless discussion over 
it? | [The ; Sdnj Vartamdn considers it a scandal that the Engineering 
Department of the Municipality. should be careless in these matters. The 
is:of opinion that-there should not only be more than one stair-case, 
least one of them should be proof. against fire. . The paper expects 


‘the ; Corporation to 1 request the Commissioner to submit a report i in connection 


with the fire ahd also to call. Sea. special. information. on. certain. points. . 
It ‘hopes that soma: corporator: will bring this, wre the 1 MRR holies at sce 
cartons opportunity.) aii ey 
48. ‘The recent fire at Kaladert Road which ended in the. Joss . of 
Optintal Review i) one life and stipposed Joss. of two or ‘more lives , 
“its ept. ' ought not to be passed over as a mere incident, but, 
ought to draw ‘the attention of the representatives . 
of the rate-payers in the Corporation.. We are confronted with two important. 
questions in connection with the fire. The. building was a recently built 
one. We understand that the Municipal authorities enforce providing of all 
high-storied buildings with more than one stair-case. How was it then that . 
this building was provided only with one stair-case, and that too a wooden. 
one ?.......... The other thing to which the attention of the authorities may © 
well be drawn is the want of a safety ladder of sufficient height in the fire- 
extinguishing department. It appears that there is at present a safety ladder. 
of about 60. feet, and this was naturally useless at the time of the last fire 
when the height of the building was 75 feet.” : 


#49, ‘Mr. Bonus, at whose recommendation the local Government have 
| abolished what is called the General Ward in Surat, 
Comments on the pro- did not like the interference of pleaders in Municipal 
posed abolition of affairs. He himself knew very little about the work- 
— Ward in the ing of the Surat Municipality. He does not seem to 
urat Municipality. 
Gujardti (30), 26th Sept., ave enquired how the constituency of educated 
Eng. cols. voters had exercised their franchise for so many 
years in the past. But the influence of pleaders was 
a bugbear to him. He, therefore, recommended the abolition of the General 
Ward. According to ‘the usual official practice the Commissioner, N. D., 
accepted the recommendation as a matter of course and according £0 long- 
established traditions the Bombay Government, without consulting the Muni- 
pality or the constituency which was proposed to be abolished, issued a 
resolution sanctioning the abolition of the General Ward and depriving the 
educated community of Surat of a privilege they have enjoyed for nearly 
twenty-five years along with the cities of Ahmedabad and Poona........ What 
is there special about Surat that its case should be differentiated from that of. 
Ahmedabad or Poona? What solid grounds did Mr. Bonus put forward in 
support of the recommendation he made and which the higher authorities 
blindly accepted ? The present is a typical instance of the manner in which 
the decision of important questions is influenced by the whims and prejudices 
of an individual officer, and the higher authorities allcw themselves to be 
misled by local officials in dealing with those questions. In 1885 the 
Bombay Government declared in a special Resolution on the subject that 
‘there is no objection to allowing in the case of Surat the same educational 
electoral privilege as has been accorded in the case of Poona.’......... One 
naturally likes to know what circumstances have now come into existence ta 
justify the reversal of a policy deliberately accepted by Government years ago 
and acted upon for such a long time. The reason advanced by Mr. Bonus is 
altogether flimsy. ‘To allow a limited and privileged electorate to elect three 
out of fifteen would, in his opinion, place a large controlling power in the 
pleader class. Upon such a fragile ground Mr. Bonus succeeded in inducing 
the Bombay Government to upset the deliberate decision of Lord Reay’s 
Government and to pronounce a condemnation upon their policy. Mr. Bonus 
never attended the meetings of the Surat Municipality except on one occasion. 
He scarcely knew or came into close contact with even the prominent Coun- 
cillors and he was never in close touch with the municipal affairs of Surat, 
and beyond his personal predilections and foregone conclusions he had no sure 
ground to go upon. Had he cared to inquire into the history of past municipal 
elections, he would have known how his apprehensions were not at’ all 
warranted | by actual facts. At the first, second and fifth elections, only 
one out of three seats was secured by a pleader, at the third and the fourth 
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‘w bye-dlection the g was” “elected was oi 
er bat t } be 16 vor i a leading noeroanttlo' firm | Mierb eheonily 51 lawyers. 
“a mi ie: electorate of 885, ‘w rich: gives a pibcoutains of 5°7 only!......... 
ig const baetoy bas “‘eupplied’the Municipality with “Vice-Presidents, 
b erprat i: f ‘vi "Why s Committees and ‘léading advisers and spokesmen in the 
or ation.:’ Why should ‘such’ a iddaatiodoy be deprived of a privilege 
y nsefully and -honourably enjoyed for'so many years? Surely 
here ong’ st $0 we eieoining somé weightier reasons for such a step than tho: 
tt ruined préjudices ‘of a local officer against the pleader class. It is not 
'y prin to find that he ‘should so easily succeed in inducing Govern-. 
ment to condemn their own’ principles and policy deliberately adopted years 
ago on’ ground. which cannot: bear any serious examination. We hope 
the Bombay Government will re-consider their decision and not create anoma-. 
lous or inconsistent precedents and needless dissatisfaction amongst the 
educated voters of Surat by their hasty and ill- considered. decision.” 


90. “It would seem ‘that on the report and recommendation of Mr. 
Mahe): Deabbia : AD oe o-rheed ogee of Surat, and on the 
| “’ Municipality itself being given any opportunity to 

ae eee Se: ee speak vat its views, the liberal Gevineuanl of His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke has thought it fit to promulgate new election 
rules which are clearly illiberal and retrograde. They take away from the 
Surat Municipality the right of forming its own electorates in the Municipal 
District, and deprive the most intelligent part of the population of .the much- 
| ne valued right of sending three representatives to the Corporation from a ward 
, ae called in Surat ‘the General Ward.’: This right the said educated electorate 
g had enjoyed for the last twenty-three years, with no detriment to Government 
interests, but with immense advantage to the Municipal interests of Surat. 

The chief reason for thus depriving the educated community of Surat of their 

most cherished right is the unholy desire of preventing the controlling power 

from passing into the hands of the pleader class!.......... The General Ward 

is apparently to be abolished in order to strike at the influence wielded by the 

pleader class which caused much discomiort to local executive _ officers.......... 

The Government of His Excellency Siz George Clarke is now in possession of 

the case of the other side, ably presented in the. petition, and we doubt not 

ee that it will receive due consideration at the hands of His Excellency i in Coun- 
cil and that orders will be passed re-instating the educated class in its right 
..seee.. Inno way did the class show that it was unworthy of the privilege, 

and worthy of the unmerited slur that its disenfranchisement casts upon them. 

If anything, the educated community of Surat has provided the Surat City 

Municipality with chairmen and vice-chairmen of the Corporation, the Manag- 
ing Committee and various other committees. In face of all these facts it is 
really inexplicable why the Government of Bombay decided to abolish the 

‘General Ward’ in Surat while it is allowed to exist in other important 

towns like Poona and Ahmedabad,- and while its existence is in conso- 

nance with principles acknowledged everywhere as sound and true........... In 
connection with this subiect we may observe that we are sorry we cannot 
stand by and support the Surat District Association’s objection to the lowering 
of the property qualification for electors........... That the gharriwalas and 
prostitutes will get the franchise is no argument against extending the 
suffrage. Prostitutes and other such undesirables may be excluded by 
therefo rules and’ regulations. Because a gharsh wale | is a gharriwala, he is, 
| therefore, none the legs. a citizen.” ee 
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i ‘en: Some time ago we apptoved af the action - of ve Government in 
a ie Oriental Review (18) abolishing the General Ward and increasing the 
é and Sept. “+ number of voters in Surat.” This is a truly 
Dh democratic step and ought to have been hailed as 

: progressive by'the public. And indeed the public.of Surat has evidenced its 


ib ly abe 


: biel by re mass meetings supporting the. Government. But a 
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saction of the: publio, whose interests would.be affected hy the abolition of the 


General Ward, bave chosen +o oppose she resolution. of the Government. 
Some:of the members of the deputation sent by this:section to Mr. Mead, ‘the 
Collector, plainly confessed that there would-be no chance of their ‘being 
elected were the General Ward to be abolished. The fact is that the General 
Ward was constituted when the Government was diffident about obtaining 
properly educated persons for the Corporation from the other wards. Now 
that all the wards return.as members man who are as alive so.the sense of 
public duty as the representatives of the General Ward, there is no reason for 
retaining the General Ward. If is casting a slur on the electors af the other 
wards to say that they donot elect good representatives. The history of the last 
few years of the Surat Municipality shows that these wards also have almost 
always returned capable men to the Corporation.. The opposition to the 
Government is, therefore, the struggle of an interested few who fear that they 
will have to clear out of their preserve if the General Ward is abolished. We 
extremely regret to see that an attempt has been made to misinterpret the 
struggle in Surat as one between the Extremists and the Moderates. We 
most emphatically say that it is disingenuous to deprecate the importance of 
the party in favour of the abolition of the General Ward by representing 
it as a party of Extremists. Ifitis a party of Extremists, one must think 
that the whole of Surat is extremist in its tendencies, for with a few 
exceptions, the public of Surat favours the abolition of the General Ward. 
Again, what kind of extremism is this which warmly approves of the action 
of Government? We refuse to believe that a party, which consists of the 
public of the whole of Surat and numbers among its ranks men like 
Dr. Dosabhoy and Khan Bahadur Burjorji Vakil, is an Extremist party. 
We trust that Government will not be misled by false misrepresentations, 
but will closely inquire into the matter and pursue the progressive policy of 
extending the electorate in Surat and doing away with the General Ward—a 
policy which was advocated strongly by Mr. Bonus, the Collector of Surat.” 


Native States. 


OZ. “The swadeshi movement has made such splendid progress in the 

, country, an especially in Bengal, that the Englishman 

Comments on His High- seriously recommends that it ought to be directly 
ness the  Géaekwat’s checked by the levy of still higher excise duties on 
ape i ab _ Baroda Indian cottons. The expediency, not to say the mo- 
Eraj a Bandhu (39), ality of the step, would be @ matter for serious 
19th Sept., Eng. cols. consideration, The propriety of calling the movement 
| boycott may be questionable, but thereis no doubt 

that the Lancashire industry is bound in the end to go to the wall. Itis fair 
that it should. Itis our interest that it should perish as far as the Indian market 
is concerned. No power on earth can stop this inevitable consequence. As far 
as India is concerned, the cotton industry of Lancashire is unnatural. Its 
extinction is a mere matter of time. Itis said the Marwari middle-man of 
Calcutta is losing heavily by dealing in Lancashire fabrics. Well, he is pay- 
ing for his unpatriotic spirit. His Highness the Maharaja has very clear 
ideas on this subject. Swadeshi according to him ‘means a commendable 
and patriotic partiality for home manufactures.’ It is a grossly selfish 
and perverted mind that can see anything wrong in economic swadeshism....... 
Every Indian statesman will be delighted to find that such a cultured and 
practical statesman as the Gaekwar of Baroda is entirely at one with him on 
all fundamental matters. This fact will impart a degree of strength to the 
activities of our patriotic leaders throughout the land, and may, it is possible’ 
inject a side ray into the chambers of the Supreme Government and the 
Secretary of State. Indian princes and Indian patriots are for once on the 


same platform as regards all fundamental questions. The British people 


cannot overlook or under-rate this broad fact.” 
con 1420—9 
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a —_ ae agp: that Srimant Nand. 
rr ati idhi mF finally ade poaad, has 


ave Seapine’ the ‘Ghiere right to the gai, 


vRIOR 3 even before the period:of his suspension was, over 


24th . Sept. ; 3  Biekings” 
mat (48), 22nd. “Sept. ; 
Sudhdrak... (160), 13th 


Sept.; Vijayer Mardtha 
oleae (164), 28rd Sept.; Dnydn 
: we ere (45), 21st Sept. 
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Imperial Government. 
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Alleged prohibition of 
the public celebration of 
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Sept. ; Kal. (126), 24th 


we anpati festival.in the. 


4 portraits ‘The Karbhari of Janjira has gone even a step further. 


> and in spiteof his good conduct'at Dharwar. It is 
’ not‘at- all desirable that a notion should get abroad 
» amongst the masses thatthe rights of the Native Chiefs 
‘aré sO Very precarious under British Government. 


Tt is also given out that the uncle of the late Chief 
will be shortly installed as the Chief of Aundh, 


quickly over-riding the claims of the brother of the 
deposed ruler. Appasdheb is an able man, and it is 
good that the reins of the administration of Aundh 
will be entrusted to him. But politically it is an evil 
that in settling a succession to the State, the rights 


ot heirship should be absolutely ignored. If this dangerous policy is to 
continue, if can be safely said that the Chiefs have been reduced to 
the rank of Mamlatdars and District Deputy Collectors in the British 
territories, removable at pleasure. {The Kannad Kesari publishes a literal 
translation of the above. 
The Sudhdrak says:—We have not the resolution of Government in the 
Aundh case before us and we are not in a position to know whether the 
relations of the suzerain power and the Native Chiefs have been materially 
ae altered in this case. Butit appears that the Imperial Government have been 
' for the last few years trying to ‘establish their right to appoint 
) whomsoever they please as Chiefs. In the Southern Mahratta Country, 
many Chiefs died without leaving male issue. Those who succeeded them 
were first installed as Chiefs before the performaxce of the adoption ceremony. 
They were thus declared as Chiefs not because they were selected by the 
Is it desirable thus to extend the powers of the 
Imperial Government and limit those of the Native Chiefs? Is the Chief- 
ship also a Government appointment? Is the Chief also to be subject to 
dismissal just like an ordinary Government servant? ‘These are questions 
a which deserve to be settled by the Chiefs in order to maintain their status. 
a In old days, the Peshwas were granted the office of the Peshwa by the 
a Maharaja of Satara and Shivaji himself thought it good to have the sanad 
. of dja issued from the Moghul Emperor. The suzerain powers had then 
full right to select their feudatories. But this discretionary power deserves to 
ae be limited. As to the selection of Balasdheb, we have nothing but praise for 
ieee the Bombay Government and we trust that Balasdheb will justify his selec- 
3 : tion. While on the subject we cannot but note with pleasure the progress 
of the State under Mr. Jacob Bapuji. The Kdl writes in a similar tone. The 
Vijayee Mardtha remarks :—We think it is the duty of Native Chiefs and their 
subjects to protest against the principle of selection which is being brought 
into operation as against hereditary right. While the unrest resulting from 
the Partition of Bengal is yet unsubsided, we do not think it is wise on the 
part of the British Government to displease their native feudatories and their 
subjects. The Dnydn Prakdsh writes:—We cannot 
principle of selection as applied to the gddi of the Aundh State with Lord 
Morley’s repeated assurances in Parliament about respecting the rights 
and privileges of Native States.]| 


The Rdashtramat makes somewhat similar remarks. 


reconcile the new 


04. The State of Janjira has followed the other Native States in its 


attempts to stamp out alleged sedition within its 
boundaries. It has evidently taken its cue from the 
Collector of Kolaba under whose direction the Magis- 


trate of Mahad has prohibited cheers in the name 


‘of Messrs. Tilak, rer ay Lala Lajpatrdi and others 
during the Ganpati festival and also the sale of their 
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prohibited the celebration of the Ganpati festival itself in its public form on 
the pretext that it is not an ancient custom and that the; melas are likely to 
give rise to unrest amongst the people, and has penalised any breach of this’ 
order. The order of the Karbhari is evidently more high-handed than that of 
the Magistrate of Mahad. Such conduct on the part of the State authorities 
serves to strengthen the hands of the British bureaucracy at the cosé of their 
own popularity with their subjects. The Chiefs cannot be ignorant of this, 
but naturally they prefer to take the side of the stronger party as against the 
weaker. But even amongst these puppets of the British Government an 
exception is to be found like the Gaekwar of Baroda, whose recent speech at 
the Baroda College should be deeply considered by all. How much we wish 
that other States too had Chiefs like the Gaekwar. , | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


55. A crowded meeting of two to three thousand citizens of Surat and the 
surrounding villages was held on the Balaji mazddan 
at Surat on Thursday the 16th September for .the 
urpose oi protesting against the ill-treatment of 
ns Surat, Ahmedabad, the Indian settlers in South Africa at the hands 
oona and other places to ie 
protest against the treat- Of the Transvaal authorities and imploring the 
ment of Indians in South Government of India to interfere in the matter. 
Africa. Mir Muzaffar Husain Khan, the Chairman of the 
Shakti (93), 18th Sept.; meeting, in opening the proceedings referred briefly 
Bombay Samachar (69), to the condition of the Indians in South Africa and 
a ae on a ha introduced Mr. H. 8. L. Polak to the assembly. 
Prakdah (41) Sob mite gy Several resolutions similar to those adopted by the 
~*~" ‘Town Hall meeting in Bombay were. adopted, and 
a number of speakers addressed the meeting 
referring in plaintive terms to the wicked and cruel treatment of their 
countrymen in South Africa and exhorting them to stand shoulder to shoulder 
without distinction of caste or colour in seeking redress of their grievances at 
the hands of the Imperial Government. Mr. Polak also spoke on one of 
the resolutions and made a stirring appeal to the audience to move 
in their countrymen’s cause and maintain India’s prestige. In response 
to an appeal made by Mr. Polak a fund to aid needy Indians in the Transvaal 
was started and nearly Rs. 200 were subscribed’on the spot. [The 
Bombay Samachar reports the proceedings of a similar meeting held on the 
19th instant at the Premabhai Hallin Ahmedabad under the presidency of 
of D. B. Ambalal Sakarlal Desdi where also Mr. Polak was present and 
addressed the ‘assembly. -The Deshi Mitra reports that a meeting for a 
similar purpose was held at Kathor (Baroda territory) under the presidency 
of Khan Bahadur Bamanji Edulji Modi on Monday last where Messrs. Polak, 
Ratilal Durlabhdas Kapadia and others from Surat were present. The Indu 
Prakdsh reports a similar meeting at Poona on 27th instant under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Bhandarkar. | 


*96. “A special meeting of the inhabitants of Poona was held in the 
ee Kirloskar Theatre in the City last Tuesday evening 

Public meeting at for the purpose of requesting the Government of India 
Poona to request Govern- not to send out of the country the ashes of Buddha 
muons Dos 10 Aatie oe seee found recently near Peshawar. Professor K. B. 
Mahrdtta (11), 26th Pathak, a retired Professor of the Deccan College, 


Sept. presided........... 16 was decided to send the Gov- 


Reports of meetings held 


ernment of India a resolution praying that the ashes 


cof Buddha should not be sent out of India, but should be preserved in Buddha 
Gaya.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 30th September 1909. 


*Reported in advance. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to cali for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are 
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81 | Lohana Samachar ».| Ahmedabad eoe{ Do. - ,..| Bapubbhaji Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 30 se. 


80 | Khabardar ee ..-| Bombay... sic Ds 
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Homiji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 

83 | Navsdri Patrika ... ooo} Navsari os | Weekly... ...| Harivallabhd4s Prdnvallabhdés Pérekh ; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 

84 | Navsdri Prakash ... pick: ae be ia ta, ee ...| Rustamji Jamadspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 


85 | Politieal Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad sates 


509 
500 
82 | Loka Mitra jas .--| Bombay ... »--| Bi-weekly .., ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji inion. 1,000 
500 
800 


er »..| Noorkhan Amirkhén ; Muhammadan ; 50. 950 | ay 


wee Be erm 


~* 


86 | Praja Mitra ea ---| Karachi .., ..-| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch} + 275 
} Brahman) ; 39. 
87 | Praja Pekar ees ..-| Surat we o-| Weekly _... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 .... ve 475 


88 | Rajasthan and Indian} Ahmedabad sneh 00. as ...| Hirdl4l] Vardhamén Shah (Visa Shrimalij 
{ Advertiser. | Bania) ; 28. 
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89 | Samalochak --- e| Bombay ... —«.| Tri-Monthly ...| Manila] Chhab4ram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati; 900 
Brahmin) ; 43. , 
90 | Sami S4nj... roe vest Do see .++| Daily a ...| Pirozsh4h Jehangir Marzbdn, M.A. ; Parsi; 1,600 


ei 33. 
91 | Satsang ... sve ee] SUFAat + sw, ---| Weekly ...| Chunilal Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania); 61.; 1,5C0 
92 | Satya Vakta aoe ...| Bombay ... ..-| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal MHarivithald4s; Hindu (Dds; 5650 | a 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 


93 | Shakti... coe \ vet Saunt dns ..| Weekly .,  ,..{Manvantrai Madanrai “yy ; Hindu} 1,200 

| | (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; : 
94 | Surat Akhbar... a Baroda... ik: De. se» evel Phirozshéh Edalji Patel ; Pind; r ony 300 
95 |Swadesh Mitrs .. .../Karéchi .., ...| Do. «4s. «..| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ...| 300 


O6 1 TidhoAben Ahmedabad ...| Monthly 


97 | Vasant... re ves Da. -«-) Do, ... eee} A’nandshankar Bdpubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
LL.B.; Hindu. 
Hinp1. : | ’ 


98:; Bharat ... .» | Bombay .. =... Weekly ci ae Gastneeien Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ;; 400 


po | Do, ss 4m Fortnightly _.| shnakiprassa Laboonim ; Hindu (Kénya-| 800 
_. kubja Brahman) ; 31. P : 
cate be amare Semé-| Do, . «| Weekly .., | Shit Bihasilal; Hindu (Bajpai Bréhmin) || 6,900 : 
r. aN ' | | 40, | | | 
cox 1562—2 | ' : 
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: : : | 110 Bakul eee ese 
| MiiBhils | ow 
: 3 142 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... 
JER ; | t ' ‘i err ‘ ait 
Ge Te co 113 | Belgaum Samdchér 
oe 114 | Chandrakint ... 
oe 115 | Ohandrodays ..* 
116 | Ghikitsak ... =... 
he 117| Dharma... ... 
fe an 48 | Dharwar Vritt ... 
: 119] Dinbandhu i... 
a 120 | Dayén Ohakebu ... 
Hf ee | 121 | Dnydn Sdgar __... 
— CU 122 | Hindp Punch... 
oe 128 Itihds Sangraha ... 
he 124 | Jagadddarsh __.. 
ae | 125 | Jagad Vritt Ra 
eee. 126 | Jagamitra... _... 
. 4. 
| 128 | Kalpataru... ... 
/ 429 | Kémgér Saméchér 
ae 180 | Karmanuk... ... 
by o* . i3i Kesari oN er 


eee a | Do. 3 ere 
| ve eee Do. oe 
| eee one Do. eee 
“| Do. see si Do. eee 
gee Gadag (Dharw ar)... Do. ees 
me Thana Ss i .-| Weekly  ... 
-»-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. ee 
desh). 
.-| RatnAgiri eee se 
---| Poona ese ja 

. month 
-»-| Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly... 
---| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly ... 
.«| Ohikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. ‘i 
eee Chiplun (Ratna- Do. eve 

giri). 
t 

| Wai (Satéra) . | Monthly... 
»-+| Dharwar ... | Weekly... 
e+-| Bombay... saat. aoe as 
-+»| Poons MPF on ae 2 iio 
-«-| Kolhaépur ... wt 2a ins 
ooo] TOADS —>s ae eee| Do. ie 
| Bombay ... veel: uae “ 
...| Ahmednagar it ae we 
| Bombay ... ee.| Do, as 
... Poona ed ...| Monthly ... 
oo] ©. DOs Kee oo} Weekly =... 
“..| Sholapur ... i] Do ‘ei 
{Bombay ...  ...| Do. he 
A we ad Ble oe 
on Ee te se oh ae i 

...| Belgaum ... .».| Weekly. 

in Modi 

ters.) 
ney *Geab) (Kast Khan-| Fortnightly 
--| Dhulia (West Khan ase 


...| K.. B. Ankalgi ;. “Hindu (Deshasth Brih. 


.at@. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
.-.| Krishndéji Hanumant Mudvedkar ; ; Hindu 


...| Gururdo Réaghaveudra Mamdapur; Hindu) 


...| Gaurishankar Rémprasad ; Hindu (Kanoja 


-.| Dhondo Kashinéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 


..-| Damodar Laxman Updsani ; Hindu (Yajur- 


(Printed| Anant Divakar Gadgil; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
charac-| Brahman); 45. 


( ; 40. 
Bindu N AP ont Matélik Desai ; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 36. 


man); 25. 


man); 42. 
(Vaishnay Brahman). 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Br4hman) ; 44. 


pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


vedi Brahman); 53. 


| Hari Dharméréj Gdndhi; Hindu (Vani) 
81, 


Published thrice al Bhdskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. , 


Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 32. 


...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


..-| Hari BhikAji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Braéh- 
man) ; 44. | 


...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman); 42. 


...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu ( ‘Chitpdwan 
| Brahman); 44. 


...| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 35. 


...| Késhindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpiwan 
Brdhbman) ; 45. 

...| 8. H. Shahane; Hindu (Karhéda Brdh- 
man) ; 33. 

...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 


...| Waman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 

...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 

...| Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 42. 

...| Dattatreya -Balvant Pdrasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 

...| Kdshindth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 55. 
...| &. EF. Gordon & Co. 


...| Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe. 


...| sadashiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. 
Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 26. 

...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 51. 
.. | Natesh Appdii Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

...| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 41. 

...| Krishnaji Prabhékar Khadilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 36. 


»..| randharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


| Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brihman) ; 42. : 
.«.| Laxman’ B4burao * Hegde ; ; Hindu (Gowd 


Séraswat) ; "62. 


600 


700 


275 


100 


150 


ie Ra ae 


186 | Madhukar .. 9 aus oe Belgaum cco wee] Wey ane te. Janérdan’ Naréyan Kulkarni ; Hind $15 
| | ) ae (Sdraswat Brahman); 82. - ‘ 
187 | Mahéréshtrs Vritt ...| Satdra =... “Do, acc sve] Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle; Hindu (Maré-| 800 


: tha) ; 24. : este 

138 | Moda Vritt oes .--| Wai (Satdra) ...1 Do, ee gl .Démodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu(Chitpawan}. 100 a 
a Brdhman) ; 29. ater 
139 | Mumbai Vaibhav -+-| Bombay ... _ ...| Daily as ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hinduj 1,500 a 
Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 39. é 

140 | Mumbai Vaibhav ~ id’ Do. ave .».| Weekly... es Do. do. 1 2,000 : 


141 | Mumukshu vs wae Poona sss. Swed, DOw)~— oases wee| Lakshuman Rémchandra Pangérkar:| 1,500 
cs a Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


142 | Nasik Vritt. ... .|Nésik .. «| Do,  ... _ ...| Rangndéth Vishnu Kéle; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 909 
Brahman) ; 24. 


143 | Nydya Sindhu... __...| Ahmednagar sof Do. .» os} Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth} 990 
| Brahman) ; 34, | 


144 | Paisa Patti © «| Bombay ... '...| Monthly ...  ...! Mahddev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1 0¢o 
pawan Briéhman) ; 38. 


...| Pandharpur (Sholé-| Weekly... .../ Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
pur). | Brahman) ; 44, 150 


4 


145 | Pandhari Mitra . 


146 | Prabhat... sea ..«| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... ...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 400 


desh). LL.B.'; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Kha4n- Weekly __... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh), Brahman) ; 44. 
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148 | Pragati... we ...| Kolhapur ... sal DO. oe ..| Bhéu Babdji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 

3 Jain); age 45. | 
149 | Prakash ... sae .-.| Satara ae dk: Des waa ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
150 | Pudhari... iis ...| Baroda =... wd DO ‘i ...,| Vasudev Purshottam Séthe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 82. 
151 | Rashtrabodh Jen ioc ROOMR “Nes ...| Monthly... ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat... ee aes 800 


ee 


152 | Rashtramat mre »--| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Shrinivas Bhik4ji Sardeséi; Hindu (Chit-| 2500 
pawan Brahma.) ; 49. 
153 | Rdshtramukh ... ...| Mahad (Kolaba) ...| Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Réoji Palwankar; Hindu (Kar- 75 

hada Bréhman) ; age 28. : 
154 | Rashtrodaya oes ie. See ae seo] Ss a Damle ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brdh- 200 
man); 30. 
Me es ...| Trimbak Gurunéth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 800 
-{ Brdhman) 30 
Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpadwan} 1,000 

cn, Brahman) ; 27. | 

157 | Shivaji Vijaya _... ..-| Sholapur ... oa Re as ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
| (Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. | 
158 | Sholapur Samachar ee “see ps ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 50... 400 


155. | Samalochak oie .»-| Hubli (Dharwar) ... 


dali alt, haan aii ghia «ae 


156 |Satys Shodhak ...  ...| Ratnagiri... —... 
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159 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ce} Bomber .:; «yl ~Da. su ...,Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5,000 
Manager Damodar Savlara4am Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 48. 
160 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. «+ oe Monthly... ...| Mahadev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 40. : 
161 | Shri Shahu es | Satara  ... ee. Weekly... ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdada 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
162 | Shubh Suchak .., oil 200, os alt iB ...| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(Chitp4wan Brdhman). 
163 | Sudhakar ... ios ...| Pen (Kolaba) asst 4 vie ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpéa- 500 
: wan Brahman) ; 50 
164 | Sudharak ... ae ...| Poona eo | Do. ve ...| Vishwanata Govind Sant. 1,000 


+ 


165 | Sumant ... es ...| Karad (Satara) ...; Do, ae ...| (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 

(Deshasth Brahman) ;.35. (2) Pandurang 

Balvant Kolhépure; Hindu (Saraswata 

Brahman) ; 35. 

166 | Vande Mataram ... ...| Poona am ot aa san ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-/ 1,400 
: pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

167 | Vichari_... er ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;| About 


Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 


168 | Vijayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhapur , w+] Weekly ase ih seilies 


169 | Vinod .... ee | Belgaum ... ..-| Fortnightly ...| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 150 

| (Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 
170 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... .+.| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni... ... 700 

got (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu rte 3 : 

| sai 1 , Séraswat Brahman). 

171 | Vrittasar... ‘ins ooo} Wai (Satara) >| Weekly... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 . 

: pawan Brahman) ; 40. | 

979: | Voieie i? ae a PO se wh me: thes ...| Nana wr Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 an 

) man) ; 42 i 


Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpa 300, 
Brébman); 36. 


178 | Warkari soe Renters Site Fortnightly ... 


ones 


‘ an eee _Apapa Sharm Rashivadekar eee eee ‘ ae 
sie .»-| Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 
a ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700 
| (Khatri) ; 35. 
TaD, ...| Bi-weekly ... .».| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
| Sind Sudhér ..| Weekly ... ...| Khdnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750 
ee RE RS - Sind Kesari és ..-| Shikarpur (Sind) ...;) Do. ses .«.| Chel4ram Manghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
ie : ee | Urnpv. ; | 
ae 181 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... _—«..| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh] 1,200 
ee : we | Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 
Bee 182 |GuruGhantél Punch ...| Do. ... ..| Do, ... _...| Syed Muhammad Husain Syed Ydkubali] 500 
Boe : ! | |} Muhammadan ; 50. 
* 188 | Habib-ul-Akhbér ... ot a a ee Cae ea ae Amjadbeg ; Muhammadan (Moghal) *O i 1,000 
164 | Kashful Akhbér ... | ...| Do. a ‘ost Se ve ...| Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Naézim; Muham-| _... 
by oe! madan (Shia) ; 24. 
\185 | Mufid-e-Rozgér ... =...“ Do. us oss] © DO. Ks ...| Mahmood Hussain Hdssomya; Muhamma-| _... 
: | } _| dan (Sunni) ; 44. 
RSG i Taberal ...05 - vee sof Do. soe ssl DO. bee ...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 500 
: Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 
187 | Shamsher-i-Hind ... vent aa Son wt ae mae .».| Dawood Ali; Muhammadan; 36 ... Ae amare 
188 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér. = ..| Do. .... «| Daily «..-—«..| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
) . Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 800 
" 
189 | Urdu Daily nee on ee ys vi ‘ok ae “ ...| Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad; Khoja;} 1,000 
88, 
Gusara’tr aND Hinp1. | 
| 
190 | Jain joe os ..-| Bombay... ..-| Weekly... ...| Bhagubhéi Fatechand Karbhdri; Hindu} 2,600 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. ) 
191 | Jain Mitra cf ot ee ka es ee Pe dai a 000 
Mana’ tH! anD Ka’NARESE . | , 
‘ | 
192 | Chandrika ..,. ge -».| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly _... ,..| pando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
; | Brahman) ; 35. } 
Sead Notes,—A. The notices from the different ihednael have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italic, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name, ‘ 
C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Al or @’) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a (F = win gun) is, to preyent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 
D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
a, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be Liisa with caution, 
7 i é ‘ 
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The mission of the British work. In the first place, we do not believe 
pe er ag England that we shall-attain . real Sealf-governinddt eithér of 
‘iMahrdtta (11), 8ra_ *he Colonial or y other pattern, as a free and 
Oct. kindly gift from the British people........... In the 
ds next place it should be recognised that as the British 
cannot give us what we are striving for as our ultimate end and goal, neither 
can they adopt im the twentieth century, with all the fierce light of a jealous 


world-opinion constantly beating about their administratiof, any fiercely - 


barbarous measures for putting down our legitimate and peaceful activities. 
Every act of serious repression will have to be justified, some way or other, 
not only before civilised world-opinion, but even before a large and increasing 
section of the British public. Up to a certain point British public opinion 
itself will resist excessive official repression in India. We have had instances 
of this even during the last two or three years. The release of Lala Lajpat 
Rai is & clear illustration of it. The Indian Government left to themselves 
would hardly have let the Lala out so soon. It was the Parliamentary agitation 
on the subject which really led to his release ; and the release of the present 
deportees, when it comes about, will be largely due to the increasing dis- 
content in the rank and file of the British Liberals with these un-British 
methods, as they call them, of Lord Morley.......... Recent events in Bengal 
also seem to strengthen this contention. It is the fear of rousing a protest 
here, and more particularly, in the House of Commons that has evidently 
deterred the Government of Sir Edward Baker from following the advice of 
the Anglo-Indian merchants and traders for putting down the boycott 
demonstrations in Calcutta. At least this is what the Calcutta correspondent 
of the Tzmes distinctly says. They stopped these in Bombay; because 
Bombay affairs have of late received but scant attention here. These are 
facts that cannot be gainsaid. The success of our propaganda of peaceful 
passive resistance depends almost entirely, at the present moment, upon 
our ability. to reduce the rigours of official repression, which will kill 
peoples’ faith in those moral forces upon which our movement stands. It will 
inevitably drive the movement beyond the moral plane. Anda physical 
struggle between the Government and the people in India will spell utter ruin 


and disaster to our cause. The enemies of this cause are only too eager to 


rush it to physical revolt or revolution. It would be easier then to crysh it 
altogether. Hven a section of our own people are playing into their hands by 
giving them some show of justification to exhaust by excessive repression the 
patience of the people. This is their game. We have to do all in our 
ower to spoil this game. The hand of repression must be stayed for 
his purpose ; and it can only be done by influencing British public opinion. 
weeeseeee A few publicists in England have commenced to realise not only the 
futility but even the dangers of this repressive policy. It is our distinct duty 
to feed and strengthen this feeling. If we can convince the British public 
that the present policy of their Indian Government is creating the conditions 
of a prolonged and violent revolutionary struggle in India, a struggle which, 
whatever its ultimate fate, will, long before that fate is decided, practically 
ruin every British enterprise in that country, and inflict a tremendous 
economic loss on the nation which no political victory will be able to make 
good; they will at once rise up in arms against this policy and bring about 
an immediate reversal or modification of it. At present they do not realise 
these dangers. The British public must be supplied with information regard- 
ing the actual state of things in India........... The British people know only 
of the weakness of India, not of her strength. They know only of her igno- 
rance but nothing of her intelligence, only of her cowardice but nothing of 
her courage, only of.her docility but nothing of her dogged determination. 
seseeeeee Qur appeal will thus lie, not to British generosity, but to the 
enlightened self-interest of the British Democracy.......... If they are once 
convinced that the policy of repression inaugurated by the rulers of India 
will be bound to lead to serious difficulties and jeopardise both their immense 
con 1662—3 | 
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arn’ Ol nies of ¢ ‘Deshbhakta’ : 
Vishnu Phadke' editor of the Vihdri, after having 
“to *Desh- ‘nvider; gone tg fro ca 8’ penance for the sake -of: his 
hakta ” Bhaéska og Vishnd ‘nati ion. . aroda had'thée honour of first welcoming’ 
PaaeKe,:t ite ed we ~saghonl ‘him, after his release, ‘and he was given pdn-supart in 
ee “the akhdra of ‘Professor Manekrao, In the evening’ 
ile. 50), 26th he paid. a ‘visit to ‘the Ganganath Vidyalaya where 
A To ake BRUNO, ‘editor of the Pudhdri, had some conver- 
SR 2. * sation with him. As many may be anxious to know 
On sting ‘ort the life of this extraordinary personage who has elected to 
undergo ini arceration for the sake of his country, we give below a few parti- 
pi pei his career,. (Here follows a short account of Mr. Phadke’s life.) But: 
his writings sin the Vihdri constitute his real biography. The files of that paper 
| alone will give some idea of Mr. Phadke’s independence of thought and his 
a sterling worth. The occasion of the release of men like Mr. Phadke from 
— jail gives rise to the question as to. why those who are striving not for self- 
interest but for the country, for society and for religion, should be sentenced 
and compelled to do hard labour in company of murderers and felons. 
Thoughts like thesé throw the mind off its balance. What is the secret of all 
this ? ‘Is God so wicked as to bring about these evil things? - Certainly not. 
Fe is kind and loving and ordains everything for the good of man. The 
incarceration of patriots is their severe penance for the cause of the nation. 
These incarcerations are the stages on the way of the country’s progress. The 
patriot can, at these stages, see how much the country has progressed and how 
Many of his countrymen are keeping company with him. As for the people at 
large, one such incarceration is sufficient to impress their minds more than 
hundreds of newspaper articles. It gives a forward motion to the wheel of 
progress. The whole nation becomes awakened by it. The peril of one 
2 patriot suggésts other ways to another. Itisasignal to’ others to take up 
eS ue the burden and to impart a higher tone to their efforts. The incarceration of 
a patriot is also beneficial’ to the othe: prisoners in the jail. For their sins 
are reduced to ashes at the sight of the patriot, and they are able to imbibe 
ideas of patriotism by his presence amongst them. By God’s grace they 
_ are enabled to partake of bread _ prepared from flour ground by the sacred 
- hands of the patriot and to clothe themselves with clothing in the weaving 
of which he has had his share. Can all this be without any effect on the 
hearts of the prisoners? Whenever any patriot is menaced by dangers, he 
must understand that God Himself is doing it for the progress of the country 
Sie and should prepare himself to face them with courage and resignation. Let his 
Pe , aims be pure and then he need fear nothing. We, therefore, give a hearty 
welcome to Mr. Phadke and thank Government for having been instrumental, 
-by his incarceration, in giving a forward push to the country’s wheel of 


progress. 


3. Mr. R. G. Pradhan of Nasik delivered a lecture in Bombay on the 
Nationalist movement as followst:—‘ The subject 
Wide’ ite. Obieots and I have taken up to-day has been discussed many a 
oaath a of : fitation: “time, but more discussion is still needed. I 
“Indu © Prakdsh ,(46), “®ve. no intention to deal with the objects of the 
27th Sept. movement. I shall only concern myself with the 
means we should adopt in achieving our objects. 

oe The movenient ‘we have begun is not meant to ensure the domination 

ie of any particular province or caste. The rights and privileges we may 
ee acquire in due course of time will be shared by one andall. Ours is 
not a Brahmanical movement. The object of our movement is to enable 
India to rank as one of the independent nations of the world. We 
are treated as worss than beasts abroad. If we are not treated with 
ngs respect in our own country, why should other countries treat us well ? 
_ tas our duty to see that respect-is shown to us in India. _ It is not possible 
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for « nation to progress without. the reins of power,in its hands,. ..O 
ment is based on Truth and Justica. Counting ag we, do one-fifth « 


y Fe 


human ‘race, our progress is intimately connected, with the pragrens af the a 
world, The days of autocracy are gone. Indians demand that the adminis-, -. 


tration should be entrusted to the educated classes. Castes and creeds have, 
nothing. to:do with the growth of nationality.. We should try to implant. in, 
the heart of every Indian, whatever be his religion, that India is his mother-. 
land. Babu Bepin Chandra and Aravindo Ghose advocate passive resistance 
and self-reliance side by side. We are thirty'crores of human beings, but we 
are not united. ‘The day we stand hand in hand will witness the accomplish- 
ment of our object. ‘No control, no co-operation,” should be our motto. ~ 
We should carry on our agitation tenaciously and courageously. Mazzini: 
advises men to seek the protection of God. Our nation is our deity and 
we should make an attempt to uplift it.’ : 


4. In an article, apparently based on that headed “The Social 
We aay ee a Conquest of the Hindu Race” appearing in the | 
ot the Hinda Race,” * September number of the Modern Review the T 
Jain (109), 26th Sept. 7%” writes :—The mere fact of subjection by itself 
gives rise to 80 many vices among a subject race that: 
until they are removed itis impossible for the nation to raise itself. As 
long as a subject nation manages to keep alive its self-respect and dignity 
there remains a chance of its regaining its former position; but when it has 
lost them, it loses all ideas of politica] freedom or greatness. The conquerors: 
of the subject race, too, try their best to destray its sense of self-respect. so 
that their rule might become stable. With this endin view, they are always 
dinning into the ears of the subject race that itis unfit for swardjya. These 
attempts to lower the self-respect of the conquered nation are confiued not only 
to political matters but extend also to social and religious oneg. Applying the 
above propositions to India we find that Indians had great self-respect before 
their conquest by the British. But now that self-respect has departed. All 
activities which were formerly dominated by respectable Hindus are now 
dominated by the British. The way in which and the extent to which the 
British have successfully underr&ined our sense of self-respect will be seen 
from the fact that the system of education which in the past was in the hands 
of the Brahmins is now entirely in the hands of the British. The sciencé of 
medicine has similarly passed from the Brahmin to the European Civil | 
Surgeon.” Similarly they have entered into our religious stronghold. Mrs. | 
Annie Beasant’s dominating us as a religious apostle sounds the death-knell if 
of our religious pride. There is such a dearth of far-sighted men amongst us 4 
that we have failed to appreciate the impossibility of the English being our 
friends. The Moderates and the Extremists should, therefore, unite to 
preserve this sense of self-respect in social and religious, if not in political 
matters. 
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5. The Rdshtramat publishes a translation of an article on Indian 
| affairs in the Socolo newspaper of Milan in the 
England can continue course of which it says:—‘‘ What do the Hindus 
her domination over India want? They only wish to be masters in their own 
ned by making conces- air onnaiginare The English say that they are not 
: mature, and limit themselves to petty reforms which 
Sept. tomo ald — _ they think ought to satisfy the restless Nationalists. 
But it is now quite clear that these petty reforms will 
not suffice. The whole country is agitated by a spirit of revolt. What will 
England do to keep in check three hundred millions of rebels, with the 
hundred and fifty thousand armed men which she maintains in India? ‘That 
is the great problem which is beginning to disturb the minds of such English- 
men as think at all. ‘We have conquered India with the sword, and we mean 
to preserve it with the sword’ is what an English general has said. But itis a 
profound error, which could be rooted only in the brain of a military man by ie 
profession. Half a century ago it was still perhaps possible to rule a a 
nation with the sword alone. Nowit is not so, particularly in the case of a 
_ Asiatic populations still thrilling at the recollection of the Japanese victories : a 
: at Mukden and Tsushima. If England, mistress of the art of colonisation, — —t. 
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Not oily the. war classes, but the ‘middle classes also have sunk 
Bs uh i : deep in poverty in India at the present time of 
dia poverty: and = rosperous British rule. The old village institutions 
es 4 Pee been. destroyed, and poverty has followed in the 
ae sane “gps modaya (108) a7th wake of their destruction. Most people have become 
Pe Sept. dependent on.agriculture, and thus the burden on the 
- Jand has increased. Assessment thereon has also 
é up, and itis levied even on lands lying uncultivated for years together 
sep Government which professes to be kind and paternal. ‘The Marwari 
tendencies of the Government have also increased the cost of living owing to the 
various forest products being taxed. The export of grain has raised its price 
and.added to our miseries. Since the destruction of our village institutions, the 
Palati has become the all-in-all in the village, lording it over the Patel and the 
people. He is a fit representative of the present despotic system of admi- 
nistration. Government are responsible for this deplorable state of things, 
. and they alone can remedy it in the two ways suggested by Mr. Dutt, vzz., 
protection of Indian industries and a permanent limitation of the State 
demand from the soil. 


| 1. The weekly Rdshtramat publishes a story by Shri Raghunath Dis 
. | of which the following is the substance :—Babu, the 
A story to illustrate the son of a loyal Mamlatddér and a constant reader of 
alleged spread of the the Kesari, takes part in the Ganpati festival against 
anges oe oe the wishes of his father; has a brush with the police, 
@ youth of the country. 4ndis severely punished by his father for it. He is 
Rdshtramat (weekly) 
(152), 27th Sept. again taken before his father for picketing against 
7 foreign sugar shop-kéepers, and is so severely belabour- 
éd that he falls ill. The father reports the matter to Government, is rewarded 
for his loyalty by promotion to a Deputy Collectorship, but the boy in the 
iia meantime dies of the injuries he has received at the hands of his father. The 
a father at last retires on pension, repenting of the ill treatment which had 
cee brought about the death of his son. 


8. The Udbodhan publishes verses headed Vande, Mdtaram the sub- 
: stance of which is as under :—Being afraid of others 
Hay aaa on "Vande Méta- ao let the whole _—s hes — Alas 
; or this disunion amongst ourselves, that we do not 
: venonnee GP), fox Ang. say Vande Mataram! Doyeshout Vande Mdtaram 
a and make others shout as well; whenever you hear this sound, shed some 
' fears. Give up ‘ Sahebji’ and such other forms of greeting, and vow to say 
Vande Mdtaram instead. By repeating Vande Mdtaram you will be keeping 
up your prestige. Vande Mdtaram is the refuge of the sinking, and it will 
og win us our freedom. By uttering the expression, you are cleansed of your 
are sins and are freed from your responsibilities. Jf you care for unity, give up 
| foreign customs and heartily shout Vande Mdtaram. 
ae 9. The Gujardt reproduces an eulogy on Tilak published by the Hindi 
Vv al Mr Karmayogin of Allahabad the purport of which is as. 
B.G. Tilak. ogising Mr. under :—Hail, God Tilak, friend of India, learned, 
Gujardt (78), 25th Sept. ‘intelligent and possessor of a divine form! Fearless 
Sia like the lion, steady as the Himalaya, your pure 
fame shines like the sun. You have removed darkness and all crooked and 
ie ‘cruel people are trembling before you. There is no brave spirit like you in 
a's - the country. This fallen country, India, would have been completely ruined 
ey: ‘but for your God-like personality. It was you who brought into being - 
swadeshi, boycott, swardjya and national education. It was you who revived 
,the nation and roused the country and created | a feeling of love for the 
country. 
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410." “In the course of'a discussion on Mr. Barve's'lecture on ee ‘ Secret 
» > ‘oflife,’ in Bombay, Mr, Phadke. (late editor of 
_ Duty of the people to the Vihar) said :—‘ Ramdas has given us the secret of 


follow ‘the lines laid down jits ing word. He has advised us so to act'as to be 


by 7 esa 8h) 28th Sept. able to leave footprints in the sands of time. The 


greatest good that-ore can achieve in this world is 


‘to follow the walks of life chalked out by Tilak, and lay down our life if 


smecessary. apneey also expresses & similar, thought i in his Horatius :— 


‘How can man die better 
‘Than facing fearful odds — 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods.’ 
HH. Rao Bahadur Ganesh Vyankatesh Joshi delivered a lecture on 
“General ideas on religion” during the Ganpati 
The people of Mahaérdsh- -festival at Poona of which the following is the sub- 
tra a great living force gtance:—‘ May Ganpatirelease Mr. Tilak, the founder 
with ag eg o_o supe" of this festival! ‘The land we live in is called 
<cee ag ab the wo Maharashtra or the great nation. It was at one 
Kesari (31), 28th time called the nation of gods as is evidenced by the 
Sept.: Kannad Kesari grantsissued by Samudragupta. Those who cavil and 


— (102), 1st Oct. say that we are no nation had better bear in mind 


that 2,500 years ago, our social rules were formed 


- with a view to permanency by our heroes and Rishis. We have had to oppose 
many contending forces, but still we are living. Ranade used to say that 
- India was the chosen land and that Indians did not exist only to be censured. 
"We live because we have a splendid moral backbone. We have had no 
slavery amongst us which makes men but brutes. The Christians who boast 
that they preach the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man had it. 
By the Peace of Utrecht: the English were given the right of trading in 
slaves till then enjoyed by the Spaniards. We do not require an intermediary 
_ to acquire salvation. God and the devotee have a direct intercourse according 
‘fo our beliefs. We are not after making proselytes. The other religions 
“of the world address themselves to the individual. We have nothing 
“40 do with the individual. Our religion is for the society. For its pro- 
_ tection and advancement, the caste system has been established. ‘The 
education of our society has been entrusted to the Brahmins. The Kshatriyas 
. constitute our standing army, though they have to give up their duties owing to 
the present circumstances. Our kings also had to swear that they would 
abide by the Constitution, and our religion enjoins further that if the king 
or anybody else tries to subvert the caste system and disturbs religion, even 
Brahmins should bear arms and set matters aright. We should be self- 
reliant and follow our religion. Success is then sure to attend on us.’ [The 
Kannad Kesari publishes a verbatim translation of the above in Kanarese.| 


12. The Resolution issued by the Madras Government granting special 
Pe concessions to volunteers serves painfully to remind 
Prohibition of volun- Jndians of their disabilities in this respect. In our 


. oe snes aaa opinion the Proclamation of 1858 has been dishonoured 


by creating such race distinctions in India. The 

| Pi anes ot), See exclusion of Indians from the ranks of the volunteers 

is one of the chief causes of the prevailing discon- 

tent. Indians not being given any military training stand in danger of being 

completely emasculated. If the English want to perpetuate their rule over 

India, they should take the people into their confidence and place implicit 

trust in them. But alas! Indians have not the good fortune of enjoying 
the confidence of their rulers. 


13. Vinayak (presumably Vinayak D. Savarkar) contributes from London 
some verses headed “An exile on the sea-shore,”’ 

An Indian exile’s prayer’ +o the Rdshtramat:—‘ Carry me back to the 

ie is bine ee ae motherland, O ocean, I am suffering agony. I 

England. ioe daily saw you washing the feet of my motherland. 

_  Rashtramat (47), 27th You told me once that you would carry me on mie 
. Sept.; Kdl (127), 1st Oct. back and return me safe home. I trusted i 

: you. I left my mother telling her that I Woald 
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age. “Why apd stn word? Why do you laugh at me? 
aid of ‘Bngland, the mistress of seas? Are you. deceiving x 

use he is helpless ?' But, fellow, England Jitself is afraid. 

ecw is not weak.. She will tell all ‘this to Agastya who once drank you 

ary, as if you were a thimbleful.’ (The Kal reprints ‘the above verses. | 


“14. “In a wall-reneoned memorial - recently submitted to the 

Government of India, Mr. Kharshedji Sordbji 

-Oenibietlin on ‘Mr. K.$.. Jassdwalla prays for the absolute prohibition of cow- 

Tassivills 8 petition to slaughter in this country. Taking as he does his 

ae Excellency a stand on the economic argument, Mr. Jassawalla 

:  datagnter of ebay ‘n India, ©nSsures for his case a patient hearing on the part of 

 ""Pdrsi (37), 8rd Oct., those who as a rule are repulsed by sentimental 

' BEng. cols. twaddle.......... AS a compensating measure Mr. 

Jassiwalla suggests the importation of beef from 

Australia, This is.a proposal well worth considering. As many as 146,900 

cows are slaughtered every year in India for the food of Huropean soldiers 

only. All this vast number- would be saved if Government would import 

beef, from Australia, and the saving would be a great gain to the agricultural 

_ glasses. Any trifling i increase in expenditure, which this might involve would 

be amply countervailed by the benefits that are sure to accrue to the country. 

aan A proposal of this nature, based on sound common sense and fraught with 

such far-reaching consequences, should appeal to the best minds in the 

country, and we have no doubt Government will pay it the attention it 
. deserves.” 


_. Mr. K. Jassiwalla’s seal to ‘Government to stop the slaughter of 
kine in India and to provide Australian beef for the 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (33),2nd English soldier is based more on economic than on 
Oct., Eng. cols. sentimentai grounds, and hence it will receive 
cordial support from even ‘those who, in spite of best 
of feelings in the world, feel shy, as a’rule, to countenance such appeals, lest 
they might be counted ‘amongst faddists and notoriety-hunters........... Mr. 
Jassaiwalla takes his stand on a rational ground ;:and his appeal undoubtedly 
deserves respectful consideration. We feel sure the authorities will not fail 
to give an encouraging reply to it if they think the idea to be practicable. 
a With Sir George Clarke’s speech before them, how can they ignore an ‘appeal 
i affecting so greatly the interest of the ryot and the agriculturist ?”’ 
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16. ‘Certain innovations introduced in the celebration of the public 
ae ieee s Ganpati festival during the last two years will 
| Alleged vulgar and libel- not fail to give rise to a sensé of anxiety in the 
ie lous character of thesongs mind of all true well-wishers of the country. No 
sung during the Ganpati Hindu can possibly object to the Ganpati festival. 
festival at Poona and an 


| a appeal to Government to The name of the deity is recited at the beginning of 


"put a stop to them. every auspicious ceremony amongst the Hindus, 
4 Dnydn Prakdsh (44), But fifteen years ago, & public, political and partisan 
ae 80th Sept. character was given to this purely religious festival, 


which was till then celebrated privately. If the 
destival had only continued to be publicly celebrated instead of in private, 
nothing harmful would have resulted. But it is disgraceful that this religious 
festival should be utilised to gain political ends and that songs, malicious, 
spiteful and putrid in tone and libelling falsely and needlessly some indivi- 
duals and exciting hatred against them, should be sung instead of kirtans being 
performed. This is disgracing religion and bringing political agitation into 
Sloat. For a few years in the beginning, the songs were directed against . 
oe Muhammadans. But great care was taken in their composition as the 
ression that Government, sided with the Muhammadans and that’ the 
uhammadans: were a touchy race was abroad. As the Hindu-Mubam- 
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be question fell in the baie ‘ound, ‘the mela .sotige “bégah to ‘deal with 
eformers. But they wore not enon in tone. ‘Plague rules and regulations 
served asa subject of criticism for a few years more. In the, meantime, 
the political atmosphere of India became more disturbed and tha semi-political 
‘ character of the festival was changed into an out and out political one. Bat 
‘how ‘long would: intemperate criticism against Government continue? It 
cooled down partly on account of the mela licenses and partly by prosécutions 
against sedition and the last two years the mela songs ‘have ‘used ‘every kind 
gf dillingsgate in abusing the Moderates and their recognised leader; the 
‘Honourable Mr. Gokhale. The character of the festival has thus been 
' changed with a wicked motive, and itis not surprising that it should end in 
the vile abuse of Indians and in libelling them maliciously and charging them 
with vulgar, despicable and unthinkable offences. He, who has attentively 
followed the Ganpati festival in Poona, especially this year, will realise the 
truth of our remarks. For the whole of the last year, despicable and malicious 
charges were made against the Honourable Mr. Gokhale indiscriminately. 
The essence was extracted therefrom, and the Poona audience was made to 
drink it during this year’s Ganpati festival. Amongst the mela songs 
composed this year, those written by Mr. Nilkanth Vaman Bhide, B.A.,LL.B., 
‘betray the worst form of vulgarity and are such as to provoke indignation 
and anger. They are unfit to be sung in any respectable society. Both 
Mr. Bhide and the Sanmitra Samaj who recited publicly his songs have 
‘ignored the laws of the realm. Mr. Bhide has openly committed a breach of 
good manners and of law. We do not know how to characterise the managers 
of public Ganpatis who allowed such songs to be sung in their pandals. 
In some places, in Poona, the songs referred to, and also some more mis- 
chievous songs which have not been printed for obvious reasons, were sung. 
The Poona people were incited thereby against some particular individuals. 
- The public opinion of Poona has been vitiated and corrupted by these songs. 
Thevery fact that none protested against the debased vulgarity exhibited 
during the last week proves the truth of the statement. For the last twenty- 
five years Mr. Gokhale has devoted himself to the service of the country and 
evoked the admiration of the whole of India. How longshould he bear patiently 
the persecution set up against him recently ? There is some limit to his 
endurance. The Hononrable Mr. Gokhale can, of course, legally proceed against 
those who have maliciously libelled him. But this is not a question of a mere 
individual. The libel against him affects the whole Moderate party. It is 
not that though they may number less than the Extremists in Maharashtra, 
they lose all rights of citizenship ‘by the mischievous pranks of the Extremists. ‘ 

It is necessary to distinguish’ between libellers just as between individual 
- thieves and gangs of robbers and dacoits. The libel that is committed by a 

strong article or a chance speech is of a mild character. But when some 

people begin a regular campaign against some individuals or a party, deli- 
berately and maliciously and openly incite the mobs to commit breach of 

peace and that too under cover of religion and so as to vitiate the minds of 

young and innocent children, the responsibility of checking these excesses 

passes out of the hands of individuals. It is only the Government that can take 

up the work and if the Government neglects its duty i in this matter, it may be 

said that it has ignored its responsibility of governing the subjects. ‘Even more 

than the honour and reputation of an individual and a party, is the question 

of discipline involved in this matter. As-.the Ganpati festival appears out- 

wardly to be only religious, boys and girls attend it and return home full of sm 
vulgar and ‘indecent libels against respected leaders. Governm/nt have 

taken up in hand the question of the discipline of students. But ii is idle 

to expect any improvement in the discipline of students, till these factories 

remain intact, turning out lawless boys. Therefore, if for no other reason 

at least for protecting the tender minds of young children from low and 
vulgar impressions, Government should appoint a committee and see that 

songs sung in the Ganpati festival are strictly moral and religious. Otherwise, 
Government would be ruining the interests of the rising generation with its 
_ eyes open. Similarly those who disapprove of such incidents should not ae 
_ keep quiet. They should hold a protest meeting and express their ‘contempt goa 
for such indecency and devise means to prevent it in future, . 2 oe 
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mu SOBA Pte scart rile 
ak re » onere\- huey om ro ca mi bevan BHOCOSE.-neeneone * f] DS 17 
sf nee ; Beptember commenced the annual series of lectures in 
istivute » ¢ onnection with the festival, and it extended even 

¥ ounpe a oh to last. ‘Tuesday, the last. day of the ‘celabtation. 
bart & ‘The lectures delivered were concerned mainly 
fed, with religious, national and social subjects. and 
others of public interest. Among the lecturers 
were Réo Bahadur G. V. Joshi, Rio Bahadur C. V. 

|... Vaidya, Messrs. Kelkar, Bhopatkar and Damle, Prof. 

“Dharméaha Kosurabi and others. Besides this rich and extensive series of 
lectures. there were the melas, which used to sing songs on religious and 
, Rational subjects. The religious side of the festival was duly celebrated in 


s, Kirtans, Bhaja ns‘and chanting Vedic mantras. In Bombay too was 


the festival paletcatod with. great success; and among the lecturers were 


Messrs. Pradhan (of Nasik), Bhide, Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke (Editor of the 
Vihdri, lately released. from jail), Mr. Pangarkar, and others. The 
festival was celebrated at 4 sonal other places in Maharashtra with 
“enthusiasm and energy. The Ganpati festival was given a national turn in 
the Maharashtra along with the Shivaji festival about fifteen years ago....... 
“The extinction of all racial distinction in public and national matters and the 
. growth of a national spirit was one of the objects with which it was started. 
_Aad it is in no way hazardous to say that this object has been fulfilled to a 
considerable extent. The festival has been giving for the last fifteen years or 
thereabout public éducation to the people in a manner responsive to their 
religious instincts and compatible with their traditions. The festival has 


been going on-all along peacefully and progressively and has not witnessed 


any racial conflicts and has not set up feuds. The celebrations have been 
-conducted in such a manner that the persistent efforts of Anglo-Indians to 
exploit the racial differences on the score of the festival have not met with 
any success....... It is time that other communities in India should institute 
Similar religio-national festivals. Keeping their religio-social existence 


intact, they can at the same time contribute by these festivals to the growth of 


public spirit. For instance, if the Muhammadans celebrate their Moharrum 
‘festival in a manner suited to the preservation of their religious spirit and the 
evolution of the national spirit, they would be doing a distinct service. And 
we may safely assert that, if the Moharrum festival is celebrated in the 


manner suggested above, the Hindus will very enthusiastically take part in 
_ its national programme.” 


18. The Ganpati festival was converted into an instrument of national 
oe awakening after the Hindu-Muhammadan riots in 

: Pew prene rarrae ed of 1893. The Hindus were given arude shaking by 
Ke sari (131), 28th Gonz. , the riots, and the leaders of Maharashtra took full 
‘nd. Wesaen (102), ‘Ist advantage of.the awakening. ‘They began to dis- 


years the bad blood created by the riots was in 

evidence in the festival. But the festival was purified of all questionable 
- matter and for the last twelve years, it has performed the holy work of uni- 
- fying religion and the nation. From 1896, we have had either to suffer 
~ from famine or plague or the wrath of Government. The only good thing 
was that the three evils never attacked us simultaneously. This year, 
‘we hada record monsoon, and the end of lean years seems to be in view. 
‘Plague also is decreasing. But the wrath of Government has not yet. 
- pacified itself. We hope that Ganpati will see to it and we believe that he 
will induce Government to take a better view of matters. The last year was 


——, 


~ the worst of all in this respect. But the Poona police were sympathetic and 
did not disturb the festival. But it is not good that the local officials: at 


Nasik, Ratnagiri and’ Mahad are taking drastic steps against it. It is 
“ ‘natural’ for the bureaucrats to feel that Dhingra should not be glorified 
in the Ganpati festival. But prohibition by proclamation: drives his 


Oct. cipline the forces thus created. For the first three 


name 6 deeper into the public mind and ubdesirable things happen. It. 


¢ 
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: ) "The bards were “with the racent seneautiote 
undergone mm the people. The festival bie awakened the Hindus through 
veligious ‘forces, As the middle classes devote themselves more and more 
te the festival, the wrath of Government also will be lessened. {The 
Kannad Kesari translates the above into Kanarese.| : 


#9. “The idea seems to have taken hold of the minds of a majority of 


the subordinate police and the magistracy that 
- filleged highhanded -Government or at least some high officials who have 


Police interference with | 
thie belebicaticis 68 the Gian charge of the ears of Government are best pleased 


iy were with those subordinates in the public service who can 
“Rdshtramat (47), 30th Put down, with means fair or foul, all political, social 
Sept. Eng. cols. “or religious movements amongst ‘the people in their 


charge, They have been holding it as a doctrine 
and perhaps preaching it, too, to their friends, that the surest way of securing 
commendation and promotion is not so much an intelligent and honest per-. 
formance of your legitimate duties but your aptitude to trace sedition in a public 
meeting or to find pretext for a ‘breach of the peace’ notice in a social or 
religious festival...... The scrutiny of the songs of the melas, by the wiseacres 
of the police, before their being allowed to be recited in public streets may have 
at least an appearance of sense in it. But issuing magisterial and police pro- 
clamations, stopping the shouts of Bande Mdtaram or the utterance of the 
names of Shri Shivaji, S77. Tilak and other patriots is really as provoking as 
ifis meaningless and unlawful. It is such foolish orders and proclamations that 
are likely to create a breach of the peace rather than the acts these orders and 
proclamations are intended to prevent. The sale of the pictures of Shri 
Shivaji, S77. Tilak, S77. Aravind and others is forcibly prevented at certain 
places, and some Magistrates have gone the length of selecting for the people 
the pictures they should hang in their private apartments or their temples of 
worship and suggesting to them with a tone of authority what the decorations 
on the walls of their dwellings should consist of. Isthis alllaw? Is this all 
justice ? Is it not improper and unjustifiable harassment of the people ? 
Will these methods succeed in eradicating any discontent that may be in 
the minds of the people? Will they not serve to increase it tenfold? 
Senseless. and unwarranted interference of officers with the peaceful perform- 
ance of certain festive or religious acts of the people may not lead to a direct 
disturbance on the spot when it is the Hindu populace you have to deal with. 
But it is sure to produce that feeling of sullenness amongst them which is 
never known to have given birth to love or affection. Harassment and 
provocation have never and nowhere succeeded in producing kindly feeling, 
and when they are wantonly used by unthinking underlings of Government 
only with the mischievous object of wounding the feelings of a meek, mild 
and patient people, they are certain to produce positive harm instead of any 
the least good.......... We cannot persuade ourselves to believe that these 
wild pranks and vagaries of the lower officers do not reach the ears of the 
responsible officers of Government. Whatever that be, such petty tyrannies 
have never before in the history of this or any other nation been productive 
of any good either to the rulers or to the ruled and are likely to bring none 
hereafter. If Government be determined to shut their eyes and ears against 
reason and common sense, they have, of course, their choice, but all this is 
neither wise statesmanship nor sound policy.” 


20. A Mahad (Kolaba) correspondent, writes to the Rdshtramat :— 

a As was expected, the Mamlatdar and the Police 
Rashtramat (47), 26th Sub-Inspectors began their career of high-handedness 
pad 8 Poa oak y cai even before the commencement of the Ganpati 
rte a (108) OT th Sept. ~ festival. The songs to be sung by the different melas 
were required to be submitted to the censorship of a 


Sub- Inspector and.even Tukdéram’s songs had to be submitted to him for his 


examination! A notice was. cece issued prohibiting the people: from 
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ip, Tilak’ and: Shivaji vand froni’ 
Ve certainly owe our heartfelt thanks to the officials 
} indelibly ‘iinpréss on: our minds the names of our national: 
they succeed in controlling our outward actions, they carindt 
b though 1 ‘A portra of Mr. Tilak, hung at the local Gujarati 
uring the Gs apati. festival according to the practice of the: last 
18, WAS. forcibly taken away by the police in spite of protests! The 
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ee “melas were | ‘shadowed by the police during their processions, and even 
‘ torches were snatched away from people as if they were lathies or other 
‘Weapons. The inhabitants of Mah4d must be congratulated on their having 


peacefully conducted the Ganpati celebration in spite of the vexatious interfer- 
énce of the officials. It is rumoured that the Devasthan allowance of the 
local temple of Vishnu is likely to be stopped for political reasons. . [The 
Chandra Kdnt says :—The promulgation of such ridiculous prohibitions has 


Jost its interest of novelty. It is futile to hope that such things would stifle 


the national awakening among the people. On the eontrary, these steps only 
betray the official disregard for public feeling. We do not feel sorry for what 


has taken place. For harassments like these are sure to raise the down-trodden 


people in public estimation. The Arunodaya remarks:—The measures 
which the Government is adopting for suppressing sedition are like the medi- 
cines which are prescribed by a doctor who has wrongly diagnosed a case. 
We are ata lossto understand how the cheers given in the name of Tilak and 
Shivaji can in any way bring the Empire in danger or give rise to - seditious 
sentiments. The correct remedy for sedition would be a careful consideration 


_ of the people’s demands. | 


*21, “It was cnly on the recent birthday of boycott that Babu Bhu- 
pendranath gave a death-blow to the wild and 

- Alleged welcome change chimerical ideas of absolute swardjya and universal 
in the irreconcilable atti- boycott so assiduously propagated by Babus Bepin 


tude of a section of the ; erin ae 
Bengalees. ° Chandra Pal and Arabindo Ghose by explaining in 


WETS : unmistakable terms the industrial nature of the 

Pa tg sstpiele wattaaes boycott movement, the ideal of self-government on 
: colonial lines and the need of popular co-operation 

with Government. One more and « stronger blow was dealt the other day by 
the president of the Hoogli Provincial Conference when he declared that he 
was ready to give up the word boycott which has been the cause of so much 
mischief. In that Conference Babu Arabindo tried to force on the people 
his own interpretation of boycott as being not only industrial but universal, 
but it was rejected by a majority, and the president made it a point to declare 
the fact to the audience. The proceedings of the Conference were obstructed 
by the rowdy spirit displayed by some students. What is, however, to be 
noted specially is that some prominent Extremist papers in ‘Bengal have held 
Babu Arabindo responsible for having thus spoiled Bengalee youths and they 
have even gone the length of disowning him asa leader. The Conference is 
calculated to serve as an eye-opener to many deluded people that have been 
led into deifying crazy and unpractical men who have been posing as leaders. 
This change in the attitude of at least a section of the Bengalees is significant 
and vindicates the wisdom of those far-sighted leaders who gave a constitu- 
tion to the Congress at the right time, and saved the movement from 


_ the dangerous manipulations of men of muddled brains and questionable 


motives.” : 


22. It has been recognised to be the duty of every citizen to encourage 

the industries of the nation to which he belongs. The 

The = Anglo-Indians’- manner in which Mr. Asquith was taken to task for 
agitation against boycott Mrs, Asquith’s including articles of French manv- 
4: rel bio le i facture in her private exhibition some time back 
o i; : "" testifies to the existence of an intense patriotic 
| atotrses (172), 26th sentiment in this connection among the English 
: or people, Though England is now a free trader, it did 
adopt protective tariffs when its industries were in 

“their inteny. India es afforded a good grazing ground for Englishmen and 


cay hihi continue’in the enjoyment of their gains by eis India believe 
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that her salvation Hes in sup iyi 
getting manufactured aitioles from them. Indians have now, however; 


been awakened to the fact that their poverty is due to their industrial 
dependence. on other countries and they have in consequence appealed to 
Government to. encourage industries in India, but in vain. For Government. 


know full well that they would be sounding the death-knell of their own industries 
if they encouraged the industrial development of India. The boycott of 
foreign goods carried on by the Bengalis as a retaliatory measure for the 
partition of Bengal has been found to be a boon to India, and it has been 
adopted by other provinces of the country. But this boycott having incurred 
the hatred of the English, the Moderates have given it the softer name of 
swadeshi. As the new awakening in India has been confounded with anar- 
chism, so also attempts are being made to strike even at the root of swadeshi 
calling it a disloyal movement. The attitude assumed by the Englishman 
shows the direction in which the wind is blowing. We hope that the 
Moderates will not be misled by the attitude of the Calcutta paper. For, they 
must know that if the powers that be once succeed in suppressing boycott, 
the Anglo-Indians will next turn their attention to swadeshi and will try to 
put it down also. : 


23. ‘In a letter addressed to the Press on the eve of his departure 
from Bombay Mr. Polak states that. according to 
_Comments on the situa- the information received by him from South Africa 

tion in the Transvaal as the treatment of Indians in the Transvaal has been 
igo 4 + — of rowing worse since his arrival in this country to 
ee a agitate on their behalf. It seems that the Registrar 
Indian Spectator (7), eee! : 
Ond Oct. ; *Pdrsi (37), 3rd Of Asiatics, who is a Police Superintendent, avowed 
Oct., Eng. cols. his opinion in a case in open Court that ‘it was the 
duty of white men to hunt Asiatics out of the 
Colony,’ and the Magistrate rebuked him for talking in that manner. The 
Registrar, however, only spoke out his mind freely, while there are many 
white men who exercise a better control over their tongues, but are none the 
less of the same opinion as he. It seems that the law has made him almost a 
despot, and even the Magistrates before whom he has to prosecute Asiatics 
are held to act in their executive and not judicial capacity, and the Supreme 
Court has no power to revise their decisions. In the jails the Indians are 
treated worse than ‘ the most degraded savages of the country,’ and we are 
not surprised to hear the allegation, for their passive resistance must have set 
up the backs of many of the officers of the jails. Attacks are made on the 
trading rights of Indians and efforts are put forth, it seems, to compel them 
to leave the country without obtaining compensation. All this is pitiable, 
What isthe remedy? ‘T’he absence of it, unless the stoppage of labour supply 
be a real remedy, is the most pitiable feature of the whole situation.” [The 
Parsi writes on the same subject in a similar despondent mood.| 


24. The evil plight to which the Indians in the Transvaal have been 
reduced is known to all. The British nation, with its 
Boycott is the only hypocritical professions of brotherhood, has plainly 


remedy that will ght the 5/4 us that it cannot interfere on our behalf, We 


wee o Indians in the distinctly of opinion that all this is due to our 


ae ¢. Weakness and dependence. The only way now left 
roe ee to us is. that of boycott, and if this is resorted to by 

all Indians resolutely, not only England but the whole world will have Z 
come down on their knees before India. If the British people cannot see 
their way to pay any heed to India’s sufferings, why should we care for their 
interests? They always expect co-operation from us, but when it comes to 
giving us any substantial help, they turn away. We should, therefore, no 
longer continue to be so foolish as to help the British without receiving help 
from them. If we do so, Government might be displeased, but they will not 
be able to harass us as being seditious as we are not violating any law. To 
preach mutual co-operation and then to express regret and inability when 
tKeir turn comes to help us is nothing but a sign of their selfishness. 
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ori io at eH ee was a complete success. 
_, Phere are some well-meaning people who. 
§ Will do any good. Whether they will do any 
aint ral oatinta fox the over-flowing indignation. 
red people. as. s the Government allows such joint expressions 
Rational feelin; , it Mote be foolish to avoid them. But itis by no means 
WAX that. Whe voice. of the people falls on deaf ears. It is true that in the 
epee p political cqndition of the world, the British nation is extremely anxious 
0, DULG Up White, colonies of its own, which will be a source of strength to it in. 
ne ‘not distant ee for world supremacy, which is certainly: approaching. 
It is vain for us to remind Britain that a contented India will be to her a 
greater bulwark of power than all her white colonies put together....... They 
may well think thai they have created another white colony, but it is useful to 
recall’ that this has been done at the expense, to put it mildly, of the good 
will of the Indian people. This fresh disregard of Indian interests and Indian 
sentiments has created deep-seated resentment, which it will tax the best. 
energies of the British statesmen to efface. In the meanwhile, we shall not 
he surprised, if all patriotic Indians determine in their heart of hearts to 
abjure, temporarily, if not permanently, the use of British articles by way 
of showing their protest against this colour-law in a material way. 
Swadeshiand boycott will be re-inforced, It is the custom now-a-days for the 
officials fo seek the co-operation of the people in all matters. of administration. 
We would ask in the name of common sense, whether it is possible in the 
face of the South African atrocities for any self-respecting Indian to extend 
any but a superficial and half-hearted co-operation to the Government.” 


26. We congratulate the Anjumdn-i-Isldm on the telegram sent to His 
Exeellency the Viceroy with a prayer to communi- 

‘The Bombay Anjumdn- cate with the Transvaal Government to allow their 
t-Isldm’s teleguam to the Muhammadan prisoners liberty to observe religious 


hing ee oe gra practices in the month of Ramzan. We cherish a 


Transvaal, hope that the telegram will carry weight with His 
Akhbdr-e-Islém (63), xcellency and that he will be able to communicate 
2nd Oct. | to the Anjumdn a favourable reply from the ‘Trans- 


vaal Government. 


2/7. “The Bombay Government are shond 46 devise a scheme by which 

| the landed interest in Gujarat can send its representa- 

_ Proposed electorate of tive to the expanded Legislative Council which will 
ses RTA of Gujarét syeceed the present one. Land-owners as a class are 
or returning amember to yo4 much advanced andthere are many among them 


t ‘ ° : 
loitative Ooeaeit vincial who will, in the early stages at least, hardly under- 


Gujardti Panch (31), Stand and realise the interest which attaches to the 
26th Sept., Eng. cols. right of representation. But all the same there is 
no reason why, when the Sind and Deccan Sardars 

are granted each a member, those of Gujarat should not be similarly favoured. 
The way in which these landed gentry will have to select their representative, 
having precedents of practice elsewhere in the Presidency, cannot be said to 
he entirely new and consequently experimental.....,.... In order that a fairly 
workable plan may be made out we beg to invite the attention of Government 
to the following suggestions as regards the forming of the electorate :— 
(1) All Zamindars, Indmdars and Talukdars actually in receipt of incomes 
from land. equal to those derived by the Second Class Sardars of the Deccan 
should be entitled to be members. (2) All superior holders of landed property 
Rtn ont an income equal to (1) may also be permitted to be members. 
In order that particular parts of the country may-not monopolise and 
invariably carry away the elections by their members being the most 
erous, the standard of income should be lowered in certain backward 
localities. If possible, some minimum scale of membership for each District, 
of course varying according to its importance and influence, should pe made 


xe gethan eet thie sitchen ag mieiiibéwahip: 
i loon importatice in; particular parts: of the country ara: disqualified to be: 
ubers, and whose presence is thought essential or useful in ‘the electorate; | 


the electorate.” 
‘28. “We are glad * find that the Hindu Sabha of Sind has talked up 


: the subject of Sind electorates and sent a powerful : 
‘Comments on the representation to Government smashing to pieces al’. . 
the arguments employed in favour of an exclusive; 
electorate for Moslems in Sind. The representation 


memorial of the Sind 
Hindu Sabha re the 


Cepnel pace. (46), 28th shows how the Sind Zamindars have always 


Sept. Eng. cols. ‘rejected non-Moslem candidates and how in the 

District Boards the Moslems outnumber the Hindus 
ain the proportion of 71°6 to 28°4!!! It also shows that the- Moslems of 
Sind keep aloof as a body from the Congress and even the Conference and 
are thug already a compact body not likely to support a Congressman, whether 
Hindu of Muhammadan. The representation also points out that the majo- 
tity of the Hindus in the Municipalities is precarious ~The case for a special 
Moslem electorate in Sind is thus completely smashed. But the members. 
of the Sind Hindu Sabha refrain deliberately from asking special electorate 
for themselves. ‘hey are ready to take their chance in the general-mixed 
electorates. Even for self-defence against the aggressive attacks of the Aligarh 
school sectarians, the Sind Sabha does not give up its allegiance to the 
immortally holy principles of no class or race distinction in Indian politics. 
All honour to them.” 


29. “Weare glad to note that the Reception Committee of the forth- 
isnnicinaubita eile coming sessions of the Indian National Congress 
of Sir P M Mehta as the %° Lahore at a meeting held on last Monday have 
President of the forthcom- S8¢lected the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah Mehta as 
ing Lahore session of the President of this year’s Congress session. During 
Indian National Congress. the past 40 years of his public life he has rendered 
Praja Bandhu (38), splendid service to his countrymen in multifarious 
26th Sept., Eng. cols.; capacities, and it is but bare truth to say that bar- 
eer et Punch (31), 26th ying the Grand Old Man of India, there is hardly 
ept.; Oriental Review Ni al a SR £9 : 
(13), 29th Sept. any one among the ranks of our leading Congress 
men that can show a record as: bright as his. Hven 
his bitterest opponents cannot: say that he is not fit for the honour. The 
only thing that they urge is that of late he has been silent when according to 
them he ought to have spoken out. ‘This, however, is a matter of opinion, but. 
in spite of this we have no hesitation in saying that his silence has not been 
through any ignoble cause such as fear or the like.” [The Gwardtt Punch 
also expresses satisfaction at the election of Sir P. M. Mehta. The Oriental 
Review writes :— The creed of the Convention to which the Moderates have 
subscribed in all the Presidencies and Provinces should remain unassailed and 
unassailable. ‘To ensure this we want, at the helm of the coming Congress, a 
strong man, staunch and unswerving in his adherence to the creed, able to 
expose all delusive hope and to prevent all deceptive compromise. By g eneral 
acclamation Sir Pherozeshah Mehta is the man most fitted for the difficult 
and ‘responsible task. We trust it is true that he has abandoned the dubious 
position of insisting on unanimity on the part of all the Provinces in his 
nomination.” | 


*30. “The Agricultural Conference held its sittings at Poona last Wed- 

a - nesday and Thursday............:.... The most notable 

Comments on His gpeech was the opening address of His Excellency 
peg Ce PSOE TIC Sir George Clarke. At the outset His Excellency 
Se ecco at Poona after fully bearing in. mind that in India anything 


: t.P 
“Mabedite (11), 3rd Oct. and everything was not likely to be quietly taken by 


the people, but was os to be disputed or criticised, 
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Government may. reserve the right of nominating these persons........:- Praly' 
speaking; it is the smaller landed’) gentry ‘that are in closa ‘touch with ‘the 
maaases, Whom they influence by their actions, opinions and advice in! no: 
small degree. We trust this inapprtaint 8 will not wholly be left out of! 
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) million inhabitants Sof he ind: ne is sagulacty. hard to fenlibe whey, 
glleged ¢ : anes of all. other causes, climatic vagaries should so severely 
I people, why some draughts” should develop so speedily into 


: aay famines Feo as to leave no alternative to the people but. to fall ready 
fictims to them, and why in Spite of the 150 years’ ‘ prosperous * 
ae uls hag over India the people of the country should be still in such a 

kd: ctly ba ‘kward. position ’"—to quote His Excellency’s words—with 

regard ito agriculture........... It is very well-known that ‘while in days of 
famines the people of .the country are dying in numbers owing to hunger and 
want. of : food, the foreign agencies trading in corn and other agricultural 
produce are carrying on export business without any slackness or break. 

This fact will show that want of food supplies is not the real reason. of the 
crushing effects of famines. The real cause of this state of apparent richness 
and real poverty is to be sought elsewhere........... His’ Excellency pointed 

out to the Conference that several countries in the world have ceased to be— 

able to feed themselves by their own agriculture, viz., the British Islands, | 
Germany and United States of America. And the problem of feeding these 
countries with growing populations will have to be confronted before another 
century has passed. But the case of India is different. Being an almost 

purely agricultural country, her agricultural produce is large, and she can“ 

export it to other nations. And perhaps it was to show the contrast of India 
with other countries in this respect, as well as to awaken a sense of content- 

mént and vanity, that His Excellency observed that ‘India not only feeds 

herself, except in such an important item as sugar, but derives a large source 

of income.from the produce of the land.’ He pointed out that in 1908-09 

very nearly 73 millions sterling were paid to India for the produce of the 

land ; and such an income must have an immensely beneficial effect on the 

economics of the land. We do not question’ the correctness of the figures ; 

but we ask, if this annual income goes into the pockets of the people of India, 

why is it then they cannot stand any famine or show a happy pecuniary 

condition ? If forthe past few years the people themselves have been receiving 

such large incomes from agriculture and are in possession of them, what 

is it that makes them so very helpless in times of famines ?.......... But the 

stern facts are otherwise. The Indian ryot has to succumb to the 

oe exhorbitant rate of revenue assessed by the Government, and this assessment 
ae is such as to leave to the ryot very little margin for agricultural improvements 
. after maintaining himself and his family throughout the year. Besides these, 
there is the drain on India’s wealth in the form of Home Charges, interest 
on capital, etc. And there is again the fact that India is largely an agricultural 
country and not an industrial one, and as such cannot make up the: want of 
production from agriculture by industries.......... Noone will question the 

, Justness of the necessity of agriculture to every nation. But agriculture, if 

it is unaided and unsupplemented by industries or manufacture, is not alone ~ 
conducive to the progress, financial soundness and economic independence of 
the country. A country thatis merely agricultural and has its only source 
of wealth in agriculture is left open to the mercy or caprice of the manufactur- . 
ing nations with which it has to exchange its agricultural produce. Besides, 

| a purely agricultural country has no security against all fluctuations to which 
oa it- may be exposed by war, by foreign restrictions on trade, and by commercial 
: Crises........... It would not be out of place here to quote from List, the 
German economist, on this‘ point.......... ‘A nation which exchanges 
agricultural products for foreign manufactured goods'is an individual with 

} omearm, which is supported by a foreign arm.’....... It will thus be seen that 

_ the’co-existence of agriculture and manufacture is the essential condition | 

of “hie imaterial Bs ih # nation.......... Any one may see from 
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* pindiak “cea: that. India mainly * exjotte Taw | nial pers mports. 
manufactured goods. - ‘This state of things it is supremely ary to change: . 
be all attempts at effecting the change cannot: be too highly valued. a Bie. 
ddress His Excellency observed that: it’ is supremely . important ‘that. this Sea 
position—that India should remain a mainly agricultural country—should be =. © © 
maintained. - It might be supremely important from the stand-point of the | ie 
aggressive manufacturer, but we doubt its importance from the stand-point: of 
the ‘poverty-ridden Indian agriculturist and the Indian Nation. On the 
other hand, we think, it is supremely important that the manufacturing industry. 
in India should be paid greatattention to at present........... The home market 
of a nation is far more important than its foreign market. As List remarks, 
‘it is the interest of every great nation to make the national confederation 
of its productive powers the main object of its exertions, and to consider their. : 4 
international confederation as second in- importance to it,’.......... We hope gt 
the attention of the public will not be diverted from this all- -importgnt : 
problem of the growth of manufactures along with agricultural reform, owing 
.to the speech of Sir George Clarke which has much to say about agriculture. 
His Excellency seems to feel oppressed at the statement generally made 
that the Government is indifferent to, or does not fully encourage and help. 
the regeneration of industries and their development. Hetold the Conference 
that the charge that the Government desires to check the industries and 
other statements of the like nature ‘ are baseless,’ and assured his hearers that 
the Government is ‘doing allit can to encourage industries.’ Now every 
student of Indian history knows fully well how the industries of India were 
killed by the British rulers in the past times onlyto foster and develop the 
industries of England. Notonly crushing protective duties were levied on- 
Indian textile fabrics imported into Britain but penal laws were passed against 
their use. The artisans in India were in some cases actually tortured in- 
order to disqualify them-for their crafts........... But we shall set aside fora 
time these facts of olden times. Let us take up some modern facts. It is 
well-known that there are very few Government Technical Institutes in. 
India. The late Mr. Tata offered 30 lakhs to the Government for organising 
a Research Institute, and Government took nearly ten years—not to start 
it—but merely to issue a resolution on it. The number of industrial 
scholarships for studying in foreign countries granted by the Government 
to Indian students are very limited in number and contrast very poorly 
with the attempts of Indians in the matter. These are all facts and 
patent faets too.. But to take one more fact—a very hard and an- 
inexorable one—we have only to turn to the Excise Duties or what are 
known as the countervailing duties. Now everyone knows that these duties 
are levied purely to protect the Lancashire manufacturer, and thus they 
directly ‘check’ the growth of the mill industry in India. It was the 
Indian Government that imposed these duties, however unwillingly it may 
be, and even to-day they are being levied notwithstanding repeated protests 
and representations. These are some of the facts and they point out un- 
mistakably the indifference—we will not say studied indifference—of the 
Indian Government towards Indian industries.”’ 


*31. “In opening the proceedings of the Agricultural Conference held 
last week in Poona, His Excellency the Governor 
made an important speech. We are particularly 
glad that Sir George Clarke and following him, His 
Highness the Gaekwar, laid stress on the important 
place which the agricultural industry must always retain in India. There is 
so much talk about the creation and introduction of factory industries that 
this plain fact is apt to get out of sight. Such industries can never be more 
than supplementary to the agricultural industry on which the bulk of the 
population must always depend not only for its food supply but for its physical - 
and moral well-being. In this connection, we welcome His Excellency’s 
announcement that efforts are being made to introduce and popularise cottage | 
industries which, without breaking up village and family life, will enable the » 
agriculturist to add a resource to his livelihood on which he can fall back in 
a bad year and which will give him an extra income in good years. This is 
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rp h once grew corn, and. g1 m hy craps. 
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hy r pre sel ‘would otherwise sg been a greathy, so orcesta profit. 
: Saring said so much in the way of appreciation of “His Excellency’s 
ech, we have to say that we cannot attach much importance to com- 
parisons such as His. Excellency drew between the. Japanese and the Deccan. 
ryots. ~§uch comparisons, besides being of no practical value, invite other. 
comparisons between the methods, policies and aims of the respective. 
Governments, which cannot be discussed without reference to certain inherent 
features of their nature, history and constitution.” [The Parsi. writes : ot, Sir. 
mee George, Clarke delivered a very practical speech, and those who. heard it or 
Bia. | read it.the following day must have had little doubt in their minds about. the 
oo new spirit of earnestness that has been infused in the. Agricultural Department 
re according to its director, Mr. Keatinge, is now in good working 
order.” 


Bee) 82. His Excellency Sir George Clarke’s speech at the Agricultural 
. : ' '€onference, held at Poona, is instinct with’ courtesy 

| Réshtramat (417), ist and whole-hearted sympathy for the people, and if 
Oct. ee the bureaucratic officials cast off their haughty. and 
overbearing attitude and follow His Excellency’s 

examplé much of the present day discontent will soon disappear. ‘There can 
be no two opinions as regards the imperative necessity of improving the lot 
i of cultivators by improving agriculture.’ Co-operation of the people with 
m_ Government will no doubt bring ‘about ‘the desired result. But-it-has been 
a the sad experience of intelligent and painstaking cultivators that they are 
not allowed to enjoy the fruits’ of labour which they bestow on their lands, 
for even before they get any return for their outlay, they are 
over-burdened with increased assessments. This is the sole cause of the 
apathy of the people towards .their land, and Government should, therefore, 
i | take it into consideration in making efforts for improving the status of the 
Be agriculturists in the country. Though His Excellency is actuated by the 
~ , best of motives, his subordinates are likely to defeat his good intentions by 
their highhandedness i in the recovery of land assessments. The Mamlatdar 
being invested with magisterial powers is a source of perpetual dread to the 

people. Though we might differ from His Excellency on certain points, still _ 
we cannot but congratulate him on his honest efforts in the cause of the 

agricultural development of the country. 
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*33. “His Excellency Sir George Sy dennan Clarke is continually 

oy -9., . proving that he is, above all things, a practical man. 
Oet., Hing, cola d (84), 3rd When others are content to express an opinion Sir 
2 se rat George acts, and with no uncertain hand. The 
Conference summoned at Poona during the past week is but another proof of 

his desire to get at the roct.of things and effect changes, where they are 
necessary ab origine. The importance of increasing the food-bearing 
capacity of the country is one of the greatest questions with which the 
present. generation is faced. By its side, such matters as self-government pale | 
into insignificance, for the food problem is world-wide and there are indica- 

- tions that the future may see a shortage of food-stuffs in every country. The 
foolishness of indiscriminate boycott could hardly be more aptly put than in =J 
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ge’ Clarke at the ‘Agricultural (Confererice, itor 4! #tiows 
ti es do not ‘take the’ trouble to study all “the:econontic icon- 
sions, and:secondly, that :it .attempts ‘to ‘impose ‘useless: hardships which r 


naust exist'for'many-years to come.” 


"34, “His Excellency began his instructive speech ,with fhe anexpached 

par one generalisation that it is not easy to.say anything in 
ling ls. ‘ vagina Oct. ‘this country that will not be disputed Posh 30 
Piatti. theipey For our own part many of us feel that itis difficult. 
to say anything in India that is not apt to be misunderstood or resented 
by the authorities. But His Excellency has himself . admitted that 
the Agricultural Department is anew Department and that it is a baby 
in comparison. with the giant organisations maintained in the United. 
States. As.a thoughtful student of science and sociology, His Excel- 
lency will not find it difficult to understand the interdependence of sociological. 
phenomena in their widest sense and the reasons of the backwardness of the 
agricultural population in education and agricultural knowledge. - Agricultural 
or sanitary progress is all but impossible when the mass of the population is 
steeped in profound ignorance, and if the example of Japan or the United 
States is to be followed, let it by all means be followed in all essential respects. 
Nutional life is a coherent whole, and it is a mistake to isolate one group of 
sociological phenomena from the rest if that national life is to be understood 
aright in its entirety.” 


35. The speech made by His Excellency Sir George Clarke in opening 
the Agricultural Conference at Poona is full of 
Bombay Samachar (68), views and sentiments which arrest our earnest 
30th Sept. and 2nd Oct.; attention. In view of the incontrovertible fact that 
ee a or con agriculture has been and must be the chief industry 
: ¢-Soudégar (23) ist Oct.; Of the country, the anxiety shown by Local Govern- 
Jém-e-Jamshed (33), 1st Mments and Administrations to realise its importance 
Oct. and to make it yield the largest profits is highly to be 
commended. Considering the experiences of other 
countries India stands much in need of maintaining the superiority of her agri- 
cultural industry. The yearly drain of her agricultural produce has well-nigh 
reached a stage where a line should be drawn and all exports prohibited. A 
comparison of the agricultural yield with the number of Indian population goes. 
to show that the field crop hardly comes up to the standard it should reach per 
head of population. Yet this vast export has been defended by those in authority 
on the ground that as compared with the total output it is infinitesimal and 
any restraint upon it or any ‘attempt to check it would proportionately 
decrease the crops. Without trying to prove once again how faulty this line 
of argument is we express our gratification that the matter has at last drawn. 
the attention of the authorities. In this connection His Excellency declared, 
‘I do not know whether the prevailing high prices which have been advanta- 
geous to the cultivators are not due, in part at least, to a growing 
disproportion between the population and the production of food-stuffs’ and 
further, ‘that a point may be reached at which the growth of other staples 
will have to be checked.’ If things come to a crisis necessitating this 
last measure, it will indeed be a serious outlook. It is impossible to prevent 
agriculturists from growing crops other than food-stufis if they yield a large. 
profit. Bui at the same time it lies within the powers of Government so to. 
fix the assessment as to compel the agriculturist to give up a portion of his. 
increased profits and to lower it in the case of others. But this alone will not | 
suffice to remedy thesituation. An effort should also be made toinduce agricul-  —s | 
turists to cultivate waste lands. Among other things His Excellency has. 
recognised the importance of inducing agriculturists to take up home industries, 
of extending irrigation works, and of inducing them to establish co-operative: — 
credit societies with a central bank, and we sincerely hope all these reforms. 
will be put into execution before His Excellency’s term of office expires. 
‘His Excellency’s views with regard to ithe progress of the factory industry 
of ‘the country are highly to -be welcomed. But the dearth of labour for 
agriculture and manufactories has been. adding to ‘the seriousness of ‘the ~ he 
‘situation, ‘and we, ‘therefore, .trust ‘the ‘Conference -will arrive ‘at some 46g © - | 
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| coop ee iy tay been preack ed not with a view. to draw, the 
the British nation to the grievances of Bengal with regard to its 
ihe ground of the religious susceptibilities of the Hindus. 
amdn jh wa the Conference as a healthy sign of the times 
kpects much good to result from its deliberations. It takes exception 
6 opening ‘sentence in His Excellency’s speech and controverts on’ 
onomic grounds the theory propounded by His Excellency ‘that a sudden 
Xpar sion of manufacturing industry on a large scale would be disadvan- 
ageous.’ Agriculture, the paper admits, is and must remain the staple 
in ustry. of the country, buf, it says, it does not follow that the country 
shouid never take to the manufacturing of those articles for which 
it has to depend upon foreign countries. In the next issue the paper 
endeavours to prove that in her present economic condition India cannot 
but expand her manufacturing industry while at the same time developing 
her agriculture, if at all she desires to maintain her position in the scale 
of nations. As regards His Excellency’s views on the boycott of foreign 
| sugar the paper maintains that sugar is not an article of daily use throughout 
; | the country and so its boycott can inflict no hardship upon the poor who 
. rarely, if at all, use it. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes approvingly of 
His Excellency’s speech, but deplores that no practical steps have yet been 
taken for the education of the agricultural classes. Discussing the proceed- 
ings of the Conference the Bombay Samdchdr in its issue of 2nd October 
hails with satisfaction Sir John Muir Mackenzie’s declaration that the best 
endeavours would be made by Government to devote as much money as could 
possibly be spared towards the imparting of agricultural. education. The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed regrets that Dr. Mann should have hesitated to support the 
proposition for the imparting of agricultural education in rural primary 
schools, but trusts that his scheme for the development of the College would 

bear ample fruit in/the near future.| 
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36. The Bombay Samdchdr supports the suggestions made | by Mr. 
| iii hhe cn Bho Th D. E. We rebha i in the course of his observations upon 
ia Wachha’s — suggestions Mr. Keatinge’s Report of the working of the Agri- 
a with regard to the spread cultural Department and trusts that they will not 
aaa of ‘agricultural informa- fail to make an impression upon the Agricultural 
tion among the illiterate Conference. The system of issuing pamphlets on 
villagers. agricultural subjects in the vernacular, the paper 
a _ Bombay Samdchdr (68), thinks, will not have the necessary effect as they 
mk | mn Pogo 29th Sept are oftentimes written in language too technical for 
- g de the lay mind to understand. In this connection the 
He paper supports Mr. Wachha’s suggestion that itinerant Inspectors should 

annually or at stated intervals go the round of the villages and instruct the 
: agriculturists by conducting experiments on the spot. It dilates on the 
importance of agricultural exhibitions and trusts that the beginning made at 
Poona will be followed up with better results next year. [The Akhbdr-e- 
Souddgar writes in a somewhat similar strain.| 


$7. “Animportant resolution has been issued by the aan relating 
duis da wht oe ge to Forest Administration in the Presidency.......... 
Government Resolution The question dealt ‘with is almost wholly grazing 
. regrazing fees in the fees........... The reduction effected in these fees is a, 
che Bombay. Presidency. large one for which the villagers should be grateful, 
Pre) Kaiser-e-Hind .. (34), for the fee represents but a very smal! fraction of the » 
26th Sept. ling. cols.; return obtained by its payment. The reduction, it is 
‘nwa Pas Sn true, is only fora limited period, but there is no- 
Oct. ), Ist veason why it should not become permanent. The 
right is given to the administrative officers to i increase 

| the fees should it be necessary fo punish systematic trespassing, and it is only 
right, that it should be so. The villager does not yet understand how vital i 


ce ee 18, to dj to his interests that. the forbete. should be pee. We have in mind 
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ars and, were it not for the Forest Départment, vast tracts ‘of’ fore ow 
existing would Speedily disappear........... We cannot deny that there are: 
instances where hardship exists, but the reduction’ in the ‘grazing fees now: 
made'shows that the Government is anxious to meet the villagers’ desires, and 
it behoves the villagers to do all in their power to help the Government in. its: 
protection of the forests which are of such inestimable benefit, not only to the 
present, but to all generations.” [The Kesari writes that Government have. 
done nothing beyond calling for a report from a special committee appointed 
to investigate the causes of the increase of cattle-impounding cases in the 
Central Circle. The concessions granted may be of some use to the public..: 
Government, however, are not willing to give up the revenue derived from the 
grazing rates. It may be Western economy or circumspection, but it will. go 

in India by the name of close-fistedness. Besides, Indians, from times imme- 
morial, regard forests as res nulliws. It is, therefore, a question for con- 
sideration on what basis Government derive the right to levy grazing fees in 

the Forest Circles. The Kannad Kesari publishes a translation of the above 

in Kanarese.| | 


*38. “A very important Resolution was issued by the Bombay Govern- 

ae ment last week on the subject of grazing rights and 
dines ack (7), srd Oct. foes which directly affects the well-being of the poor 

fees ryot. Several changes have been made in the old 
system, and the Resolution has the advantage of being simple and uniform in 
the proposals it contains. In the first place it puts a stop to. the practice of 
auctioning the grazing in waste-lands to one or two men who were thereby 
able to monopolize the grazing area near a village and charge whatever fees 
they liked, and in its place it recommends the forming of village punchdyets 
to administer the pasturage attached to their respective villages. This is 
really a change in the right direction, and we not only welcome it, but are 
sure it will go far towards reducing the friction between the villagers and the 
Forest Department which occurs a little too often in these days. According 
to the Resolution, the grazing in the revenue waste-land adjoining a village 
will be sold to the village community on payment of a lump sum at the rate 
of an anna per acre, and in any village where the Collector is of opinion that 
a punchdyet can be formed and there is a sufficiently large area of forest classed 
as pastiire, such area will be handed over to the village community and con- 
stituted a ‘village forest.’ A punchdyet will manage the forest on behalf of 
the community, and will have powers to regulate the use of pasture and to 
prevent all waste and destruction whatsoever......... Weare sure the humble 
cultivators will appreciate these concessions, and help the Government in the 
preservation of the forests, not only for themselves, but also for their children 


and the generations to come.’ 


89. Commenting on the career of the late Dwarkadas Dharamsey the 
Oriental Review writes :—"‘ How came it that such 
Government should ag man should be the Sheriff of our City for the usual 
consult native public opi- term and should be also the Government’s nominee 
nion before appointing any 4 gych an important post as that of a member of the 
ote the shrievalty of (it. of Bombay Improvement Trust? The public re- 
| rome ae Review (13), mains in entire ignorance of the methods and means 
29th Sept. by which these posts of honour and trust were attained 
: by one who has himself confessed that long before their 
attainment he had committed an offence, of which he trembled ‘to think at 
the moment of his suicide. It is not individuals whom we desire to arraign 
so much as the system of which those individuals were perhaps the victims 
themselves. What is the system, what are the means and methods which 
can give scope to a swindler to succeed in being a Sheriff? The public no 
doubt knows nothing accurately about it; but that very ignorance. is the 
parent of grave suspicions. Though the suspicions may not be warranted, he 
the very fact that they exist and are so widely entertained is a misfortune — “0 aaa 
which ought to be recognised. The system that can give scope for such i 
success demands and deserves public condemnation. And in the publi¢ 
‘interest it.is necessary to claim that such a system should cease. Weknow = = 
not how far it is.or is not true that the Police Commissioner or the Municipal = ==> 
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fore a Sheri: col aenitatty where he: 
ae, itis Clear that such officers were: 
hat * be known in Mr. Dwarkédas’ case: 
1 ¢o:say: that nat ive gent emen Of recognised position could, 
Econsult deft the Bombay Government i in no doubt on the point. “Do. 
nvte sbut stance, some years -ago it was.proposed to make Mr. Dwar- 
kadés eye 16. "Board of Directors of a well-known mill. ‘The Chair-- 
- *  than-of-the Board, one. of our leading citizens, opposéd the proposal and 
Cl CUM ared that he would resign his seat on the Board rather than sit in such 
Bee company ; andthe proposal: was abandoned. The knowledge that led the 
Chairman to make such a declaration could have been available to Government 

had Government desired. But the system that is at work keeps Government 

in the dark and is answerable for the scandal which we are sure Government. 

must -regret........... It may well be worth considering if henceforth. the 
Justices of Peace or the Corpotation mey not be entrusted with the duty of 

aes submitting the names of those on whom Government may confer the dignity 
Ss and powers of the City’s Sheriff.” 


40. The authorities must have some weighty reasons for removing the 
: name of such a respectable gentleman as Mr. Bap- 
Comments on the re- ftista from the list of the Justices of the Peace, and 
moval of Mr. Joseph Bap- we think they are in duty bound to place them before 
a cats eitune Tame the public. There is a suspicion among the people 
il Gujardt (78), © 25th that Mr. Baptista has been deprived of this honour 
r Sept.; Mahrditta (11), 3rd only because ke took an active part in the movements 
Oct. of the Bombay National Union and such other popular 
bodies. We hope itis not so. Government have by 
this incident created an ill-feeling in the public mind towards them, which we 
fear will be greatly augmented if they continue to remain silent and refuse: 
to give out the reasons which led them to take such arbitrary and high- 
handed action. Under the circumstances, no self-respecting and independent. 
gentleman would consider it to be an honour to hold such honours, which, 
in all propriety, should go to the workers in the cause of the people and not 
- to the sycophants of Government as is generally the case. [The Mahrdatta 
= reports :—“‘ The following resclution was passed by the Bombay National 
ie -  Union:—‘ This Union disapproves the action of the Government of Bombay 
a. in removing Mr. Joseph Baptista from the office of a Justice of the Peace 
without assigning any cause and fears that the said action of the Government 
is calculated to create an impression in the public mind that the object of 
the Government is to discourage ‘fearless expression of opirion even within 
the limits of law ’.’’] , 


41. ‘Whenever a publicist in this country tries to do his duty 
fearlessly and according to the voice of his own 
a ae ou conscience, he is sure to incur official displeasure. 
a 26th Sept. ’ As a case in point, we point out the recent noti-. 
fication of the Bombay Government removing Mr. 

Joseph Baptista from the post of Justice of the Peace for the city of 
Bombay. Why did Mr. Baptista Lappen to incur the displeasure of the 
mighty Government? Only because he befriended Mr. Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, defended him in the great historical trial and also presided at the 
recent birthday anniversary of Mr. Tilak, the good and true son of the 
soil. ‘We think that Mr. Baptista would not be at all poorer by losing an 
honorary post ; on the contrary, he would be more popular among the people. 
That the Bombay Government, by this act, has sustained a serious loss in its. 
reputation and has made itself the laughing- stock of the public, goes without. 


saying.” [The Kardchi Chronicle makes similar remarks. | 
42. The arbitrary order issued by Mr. Maconochie prohibiting 
bey Government servants from subscribing to the public 
ee Doremente on the order library at Ratnagiri is quite in keeping with his career 


of the District Magistrate jin the Baroda and Akola States and in the Sholépur 
of Rat: ee | district. . It is Mr. Maconochie’s nature to ‘act like 
.a-Nabob, and we need not, therefore, be surprised-#t 
a recent order. “Only ‘the other day ‘the Chiéf 
Justice and Justice Batchelor of ‘the Bombay ‘High 


4 


_ Bashiramat tan,” 


Gort exposed his: poor knowledge:of law and procedure by. passing strictures. 


on: him in.an appeal:made by two merchants of Rajdpur against the order 
of the Sub-Divisional: Magistrate for taking security from them for keeping: 
the peace for one year. Mr. Maconochie was appealed to, but he dismissed 
the: appeal without listening to the arguments of the pleader who appeared for 
the aggrieved persons. Mr. Matconochie has no recourse left but to bow down 
his head with shame at the remarks of the learned Judges. Itis really 
misfortune of the people of the district that their destinies should be in the 
hands of an autocrat who after being in service for more than twenty. years. 
does not know the fundamental principles of law. | 


_ *43. “Some months ago, the traders, shop-keepers and other people 
of Malvan proclaimed a voluntary boycott of foreign 
Comments on the Bom- sugar, ‘The feeling underlying this movement was’ 
bay High-Court’s decision go strong that even hamals refused to load or unload 
nl 7 Malvan boycott th, packages of foreign sugar. This was too much 
" Mabrdita i), rd for the mighty policedom. They hauled up Messrs. 
Oct. Mulgaonkar, Keni and three other prominent shop- 
keepers before a Magistrate, who ordered them 
each to execute a bond of Rs. 1,000 and to furnish two respectable sureties 
‘as guarantee of their keeping the peace for one year. Justice Chandavarkar 
and Justice Heaton in disposing of the application for revision have, we are 
glad to see, taken a just and common-sense view of the boycott movement 
and indicated the limits within which the boycott propaganda is perfectly 
legal. The Judges hold that even if all the alleged acts of the accused be 
taken as proved, as is done by the Magistrate, they neither constitute any 
threat or illegal pressure calculated to disturb the public tranquillity, nor were 
they sufficient to establish that the public tranquillity was actually disturbed. 
Justice Heaton says that the Magistrate’s summing up and conclusions were 
not the logical outcome of his judgment for he assumed that the conduct 
of the accused amounted to a breach of the peace. . From these observations 
it is clear that people have a right to combine and to persuade others from 
following a particular course of conduct which they honestly think to be in 
any way injurious to the community and to take any other action in that 
respect, provided they confine themselves to peaceful persuasion and moral 
pressure and do not resort to threats or illegal physical force. The boycotters 
and the Nationalist party in India were never a party advocating threats, 
physical pressure or any kind of violence; they want to stick to persuasion, 
moral pressure and peaceful boycott. Justicas Mitter and Fletcher held 
the ideal of swardj within the-Empire as perfectly legal; and we heagtily 
congratulate the Bombay High Court on their weighty pronouncement on the 
perfect leyality of using the weapons of persuasion, moral pressure and 
peaceful boycott.” 


44. “We learn that the police have charged, under section 304 of the 

are Indian Penal Code, the Overseer of Matli, who is 

a eg alleged to have struck a Muhammadan subordinate 
case at Matli (Sind). of his with an umbrella and thereby caused to his 
Al-Hag (53), 25th Sept., eye a serious injury which resulted fatally. The 


Eng. cols. Magistrate, before whom the accused was hauled. 


up, happened to be belonging to the same community and native place as the 


accused and, moreover, on terms of friendship with him. He, therefore, 


wrote to the Sub-Divisional Magistrate to transfer the case. But before so 
doing, he let the accused on bail. The accused was at first suspended by 
his superior officer, but subsequently re-instated. The police, we hear, asked 
for the services of the Public Prosecutor for conducting this case. But the 
District Magistrate has not thought it necessary to grant that requisition. 
At this stage we are not, nor can we be, in a position to divine the result of 
the prosecution. But considering the facilities given to the accused we feel 
a little apprehensive of an acquittal. We must observe that it is a fit case in 
which the services of the Public Prosecutor should be given for the conduct 
thereof. The victim of the alleged offence was a poor Muhammadan and 
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fne Bombay  whereas.the fare for.a victoria is six annas. The 


u 
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“. . s)... three’ passengers and will be kept cleaner than 
~~ the gharries. But it is a question whether the public will pay four annas for 
every half mile after the first mile is ran. Those who are responsible in the 
matter ought in their own interest to get the half-mile fare reduced. The fare 
+ of ten annas per mile after four miles are run is also too much. The limit 
: beyond which the cabs are not to be run is not settled. It is feared that 
idjers might take the advantage of this flaw for a run to Khandalla or Poona 
and put difficulties in the way of the management. For every two minutes 
of. detention an anna will be charged. But who is to take note of the time.of 
detention ?. ‘This will give rise to needless difficulties. ‘Then the difference. 
in, the fare-rates for day-time and night-time will be objected to unless sound. 
explanation is fortheoming. We hope Government. will direct their atten- 
tion to the defects we have pointed out and will make proper changes in the 
table of fares. 


46. The population of the town df Ratnagiri numbers about twenty 

: anaes thousand, and there is a pressing want of a town 
- Pressing necessity of 8 Telegraph Office at its centre. The residents of the 

Town Telegraph Office at town had once applied for such an office, and the 

ee es, (156) Postmaster-General during his visit to Ratnagiri 

dan an “oe Sag ’ had made inquiries with a view to opening one at 

e the town Post Office. But nothing further was done 

in the direction. Tbe needs of the town are daily increasing and the want of 

the Telegraph Office is being keenly felt. ‘he present Telegraph Office is far 

away from the busy part of the town thus causing inconvenience to people 

living there. From a pecuniary point of view also such a new office would 

me not be a losing concern. It is, therefore, requested that the authorities 
concerned will take the above into their serious consideration and supply the 


long-felt want. 


47. The Collector of Kaira vespge. ven eguane to Pyare verses published 
Saas in this paper, we have expressed:our regret for their 
Maye obser nye ee abit appearance and promised him not to publish in 
cation of certain verses future any ambiguous poem which may be construed 


in its columns. as seditious. Our readers are well aware that our 

a Gujardt (73), 25th mission is not to preach sedition, but to advance 
ay Sept. the interests of the rulers'as well as the ruled. We 
\ | do not consider it to be seditious to indulge in legitimate criticism for the good 


of the State and the people. We want it to be clearly understood thas in our 
opinion the British supremacy over us is far more advantageous than the 
‘rule of any other power. In all our actions we are actuated by the desire 
of promoting the good of both the British Empire and our fellow-countrymen. 
ae - Surely none would set himself against the growth of amity between the 
mecca rulers and the ruled. The rise of the nation is the rise of the Government 
once and, therefore, any legitimate effort in the direction of the regeneration of the 
country will not be harmful to the Government. 


_. 48, During the campaign of Press prosecutions, the editor of the 
Pratod also had his lot of undergoing imprison- 
ment of a year and a half and a fine of 500 rupees. 
Pen le 5 In satisfaction of the payment of the fine the 

SS pratod; 20th Sept. Pratod Press had to be given over to Government. 


‘ ‘Revival of the Pratod 
- mewspaper at Islampur 
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Owing to this inconvenience, stiivitipin: to: publish it: as. ‘elors: failed... As a 
last’ resource; arrangement hasbeen made for its printing at Islampur 
(Satara). Its: re that by the grace of God tthe paper will shortly Bee 
better days. The Pratod office at Satara is closed for the present. 


: 49. The Udbodhani republishes i in Gujarati an ‘article on the powell 
Republication of articles ‘Songs of Bengal which has appeared in’ the 


sane Karmayogin of Karmayogin of Calcutta and of an appreciative 
Cc ° 
 Udbodhan (96), for sketch of the life and character of mane —. 


Aug. 


one of the nine Bengali deportees. 


90. “ We hasten to congratulate Mr. H. C. Mules, M.V.O., who ey 
been recently appointed full time Chairman of the 
Approval of Mr. Mules’ Port Trust. Mr. Mules has already held this post 
appointment as ery ey for more than five years, and in that capacity he 
of hoa gan ya a has worked hard and worked well for the welfare 
Sent.: Kardchi Chronicle Of the Port Trust, despite the fact that he had also 
pt.; Kardchi Chronicle 
(9), 26th Sept. to carry on the responsible and arduous duties as 
Collector of Karachi and District Magistrate. Mr. 
Mules is now quite free to give undivided attention to the Port Trust work, 
and we can safely predict a bright era of prosperity” and a promising future 


for the Port Trust.” [The Kardcht Chronicle makes similar remarks. | 


51. “The police are continually raiding gambling houses on warrants 
issued by Magistrates or their own officers and yet 
the evi] remains more firmly rooted in Karachi than 

Alleged increase in the every, There are inthis town at least a dozen to 
— Pol P Rpm twenty old established houses of the kind, all 
es ais 974, Of them well-known to the police. They attain 
Sept. : their rankest luxuriance'in the foul atmosphere 

of the Chakla, and we must accordingly look 

for the choicest specimen in the neighbourhood of 
the Napier Road, in the Sadar Bazar, in the Bagdadi, the Soldier Bazaar and 
the Ranchore Lines. On and near the Napier Road are four or five of the 
largest and worst of them. Many attempts have been made to break them 
up, one of the most notorious having been raided certainly five times in the 
last two years, but still they thrive like a green pay. tree........... The 
greatest difficulty in putting a stop to this ‘is the law itself. The 
Prevention of Gambling Act was intended to furnish the authorities 
‘with a simple and efficient means of putting a summary stop toa recognised 
evil.......... But during the twenty-two years that have elapsed since this 
measure became law, the judicial mind has been hard at work upon it with 
the result that its short and simple provisions have been sifted, refined, muti- 
lated and interpreted beyond all recognition. An experienced Judge, well- 
known in Karachi once, said that there was more judicial nonsense talked 
about the Gambling Act than about the whole remaining criminal law! The 
fundamental difference between the two sets of principles underlying the 
Gambling Act and the ordinary criminal law is often altogether neglected in 
the Courts, with the simple result that the Act has become unworkable. This 
difference may not be visible from the judicial point of view; but to the 
executive officer, Magistrate or policeman, acquainted as he is with the con- 
ditions of actual crime and approaching the issue from another side, itis 
plain enough.......... These facts, we believe, account for the flourishing 
condition of the gaming-houses. Hf our local Magistrates and police were. 
pressed, we believe they would admit that they are powerless to abate the 
evil in view of the attitude of the higher Courts. Raid after raid has been 
carried out in Karachi in the last few years ; case after case has been fought 
to a finish ; but the finish has been almost invariably i in favour of the gambler. 
The authorities have, therefore, practically given up as hopeless the attempt 
to put an end to the existence of the gaming-house. It is beyond doubt that 
the first fruits of their enforced inactivity will beachange for the worse in 


criminal statistics,” 
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who may be affected. The ‘Government 1 is in no hurry to pass the Bill, and 
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; We: ske' alarmed:ta'Inarn that the trade, of the burg promises: t>- 
co, ao joc een vifgrest britker day-after day........... The: terror-of ‘thé 
aged inctease of bur- . helplaas; townsman and! the. villager: can better-be 
» dtpagined:than described: in. the’ light of:the) recent: 
: ajuresomeness of the burglars in visiting, two 
— ~~ “Buropéan quarters in ‘the canip here.......... ° Indeed 
ke peop 0 see in t hie: ianbancd: one more evidence: of the awe of the td 
nant on the wane . For the Indian mind this means 4 serious situatio 
We shot a fail St as a God-send if this instance impressed, on th ; 
s the:u gency fora. due appreciation of the situation and moved.them 


“to find some effective panacea for the scandalous evil. Government shoulf 


trast the honest nutural leaders of the communities and induce them to co- 
perate with the authorities in weeding out the poison-shrubs,......... So long 
Govern: nent have failed in that duty to the people. It is high time that 
hey recognised the necessity of revising their policy and re-adjusting it 
mformably with the, erchanged. times,” 


Legislation. 


"53. “ “The Admnedabed Mill-owners’ Association has addressed a 
Sadie oe ithe ee a to a Ser ae: hemi: be Pree in 
ouncil on the subject of the proposed factory legis- 
Romedabed Meike: Yation, The Association has succeeded in showing 
tion to His Excellency that the Draft Bill is open to some serious objections, 
the Viceroy against. the but we wish its representation had been drafted 
Factory Bill. with greater care and couched in better language. 
Gujardti (29), 3rd Oct., Ahmedabad stands next to Bombay so far as the 
Eng. cols.; Sahn progress and‘development of the mill industry is 
Liejormer (0), drd Oc concerned, and one expects that the views of 
its mill-owners should be more happily and carefully expressed than in the 
representation published by our morning contemporaries. There is. no 
doubt that the textile industry in this country has not yet reached an 
advanced stage of development. It is yet growing and its natural growth 
needs to be fostered with sympathetic care and attention and not impeded 
by harassing interference........... The provisions of the proposed factory 
legislation are needlessly strict and will be productive of ‘meddlesome 
interference with the steady progress of an industry which requires to be 
tended with tender care and does not deserve to be discouraged by unsym- 
pathetic handling.” [The Indian Social Reformer writes :—‘ With several 
of the suggestions of the memorialists we are in strong sympathy, such 
as the continuance of the association of the District Collector with factory 
administration, the requirement of experience of English factories in Inspéc- 
tors, the inadvisability of fixing Sunday as a holiday in all mills instead of 
leaving it to the discretion of managers to fix any day in the week that may be 
convenient, the exemption of working with small donkey-engines from the 
ordinary factory processes, and the altering of the closing hour to 8 p.m. so as 
to allow of a longer recess in summer. But we are sorry we cannot agree with 
the Association in its opposition to the limit of 12 hours a day for adult male 
labourers and to the clause insisting on the production of certificates of 
physical fitness by children and to that laying down that the presence of an 
under-age child within factory premises will be presumed to mean that he 
was employed in the factory, the burden of proving that he was not so 
employed resting on the factory authorities.” 


54. The Ahmedabad mill-owners have represented to the Governor 
General in Council that the Factory Labour Bill 

Indian Spectator (7), introduced into his Council is quite uncalled-for, 
Qnd Oct. and that. even if the existing law needs to be 
oe amended, the Bill is open to several objections of a 
serious nature. That the Bill may be dropped altogether is not likely to be 
conceded at this stage, after the two inquiries instituted by Government and 


: after so much public discussion. But the Select Committee, when appointed, 


] no doubt consider all the objections urged by mill-owners and by others 
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sil will: probably have come into being, ‘and’ ‘the ‘objections will’ be 
thoroughly discussed from all points of view” = 
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cr by the Ahmedabad Mill-owners’ Association to His 
ath ae ‘pamee st . Excellency the Vieeroy on the subject of the propos- 
Punch 1}, :26th Sept, : ed factory legis ation and trusts that. its example 
Indu -Prakdsh (46), 80th Will be followed by all the representative and infiu- 
Sept., Eng. cols. - ential bodies throughout the country. In the opinion 
4 da ails _, Of the .paper the representation has thoroughly 
exposed the dangerous character of the measure and pointedly shown how it 
has brushed aside:the conclusions of the expert Commission of inquiry. The 


paper dilates at length upon the calamitous situation into which, it supposes, the - 


Bill will involve the whole country if it passes into law. [The Gujardti Punch 
also supports the representation and expresses its regret that Government should 
interfere with individual liberty and enlarge the powers of their officials to the 
utter detriment of the interests of the country. The Indu Prakdsh writes :— 
“We trust the Ahmedabad petition wll receive sympathetic consideration at 
the hands of the Government of India. May we ask if this timely move 
of the Ahmedabad Mill-owners will rouse the Bombay Mill-owners’ Associa- 
tion, the Native Chambers of Commerce, all employers of factory labour and 
mill-hands and other operatives to take action, so that the Government may 
be in possession of their views, which it may see its way to adopt in entircty 
or to meet half way.’’| 


56. ‘“ Having universalised the five-rupee currency note, the Govern- 
ment now proposes to treat similarly the ten and 


Appreciation of the India the fifty rupee notes. We cannot understand why 


Bill for the universalisa- {his reform should not have been carried out earlier. 
ay Currency notes 12 Tf any inconvenience could be urged against the 
Indian Spectator (7), measure, it might have been inconvenience to the 
Ond Oct. Government, and not to the people. It is always 
annoying to a traveller to find that a note which 
comes into his hands in one province cannot be easily cashed when he passes 
its boundaries into the next. Itis not likely that widening the circulation 
of a note facilitates fraud. The five-rupee note was made universal in 1903 
outside Burma, and since then the Burma notes have also been accorded the 
same privilege. This measure does not seem to have given rise to any 
malpractices.”’ 3 


Education. 


57. ‘“ The action of*the Larkana Municipality in reducing by Rs. 5 the 
pay of two Assistant Masters for their alleged 
ee’ participation in the anniversary of the birth-day of 
a ee Sryut Tilak is an ill-advised step. There are two 
teachers and students of reasons for this. In the first place, the conclusion 
the Ldrkéna (Sind) arrived at is based not on open but ‘confidential 
Municipal School for enquiries. ‘The condemned teachers should have 
taking part in Tilak cele- been given an opportunity to confront their oppon- 
brations, Gasette (54 ents. The guilt has been fastened upon them 
abt Sept Sand ee: without practically giving them any chance ‘of 
(56) O5th Sept. defending themselves, a procedure which is opposed 
- to all common sense and fair play and is in direct 
contravention of the fundamental principles of British justice........... Not 
only were the teachers not confronted with their accusers, but the press 
reporters, who had gone there to take notes of the proceedings, were forced 
to leave the Municipal Chamber on the plea that they as representatives 
of the press or the public could not claim, as oi right, to attend the meetings 
of the School Committee. Law lays down that all Municipal meetings are 
public meetings and that the public have a right to be present. But here 
we find the order of things reversed.......... The second objection to the 
action taken by the Municipality is that they have made a 1ountain out 
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A protest against the 
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5. The Bombay Samdchdr heartily supports the representation made - 
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ito. have taken jplace on, the 28rd: 
SG DOW... yee” To magnify: suoh, at 
116108) ‘Movement me to, say the least; 
} din gonsequence of the anniversary 
‘pernicious effect on the minds of the people?......... 
ion ¢ f the Sraicipality as well as the resolution, 
lsewhers; refer to Srijut Tilak as‘ Tilak Maharaj.’ This. showa 
:-the Municipal ‘ecithotities hold the man in high esteem; then why 
macted this farce of unishing those who are merely alleged to 
srated him?” [Th © Bind Patrika writes :—" The decision of the 
- School Committee WER Lie by secret wire-pulling and resulting in the 
es " jedmollon: of two assistant teachers and expulsion of two students of the 
Be ee - Josal A: V. School’ come as a veritable surprise, when it is known that the 
cae teats statements of those teachers submitted by the Head Master after a careful 
| inquiry have been treated with scant courtesy and an ez-parte decision given 
against them........... The School Committee has not only disbelieved their 
statements, but has, so to say, insulted the Head Master by refusing to 
attach any ‘weight to his report.”] 


' Railways. 


58. “An esteamed correspondent draws our attention to a grievance at 

the Ahmedabad Railway Station in the matter of 

Alleged public grievance taking out platform tickets. Formerly these tickets 

_- ve the issuing of platform ysged to be given from the window for issuing first and 

ete cae pees second class Railway tickets, but almost since the 

| pabe ~ Bandhw . (38), 2eW and commodious Booking Office has been built 

* 26th. Sept., Eng; cols. that practice has been discontinued, and people can 

a * : | get platform tickets only from the ‘solitary. window 

| reserved for third class passengers, and for that too they have to follow one 

after another in a row and bide their time. This is certainly inconvenient, 

and means @ frightful waste of time. One, indeed, fails to understand what 

has. induced the authorities concerned to give up the old convenient. practice. 

With a bigger and a better Booking Office one naturally looked forward to an 

improvement in the form of additional facilities to the travelling public and 
their friends, but it seems quite the reverse has been the result.’ 


i 69. The Belgaum Samdchdr urges the necessity of constructing a light 
ee railway from Kudchi to Bagalkot in the Southern 
{ Suggestion for a light Maratha Country. The distance between the two 
ie | railway line between Kud- places is about 70 miles, and the paper says that the 
a chi bs oo 7 0 people as well as trade have suffered much owing to 
ams. , SeeeeeR. MATRA VOUN- the lack of @ railway between them. It is confident 
Belgaum Samdchdr that numbers of cotton mills will spring up in the 
: (113), 27th Sept. district if the suggested line is constructed. It, 
therefore, appeals to the Chiefs of Jamkhandi, 
Mudhol and Sangli to move in the matter as the line will materially benefit 

. their subjects. 


Municipalities. 


60. It would be very interesting to know whether the introduction of 
Electric trams in Bombay will be welcomed by the 

Annoyance caused to public. The present management of the Tramway 
the public by the unsatis- Oompany causes great annoyance to the people at 


as Debary “eo egal - large. The convenience of the public is the last 


Company. consideration with the Company. It looks as if the 
| Bombay Samdchdr (68), public exist tor the Company. ‘The Company have 
. 27th Sept. framed very intricate rules and regulations to be 


observed by the passenger public. ‘They have misused 

i their powers by framing such,rules, and the public can very well call upon the 
Be ao Corporation to exercise control over them. The servants of the Company 
' .—. gannot accept Currency notes. The passengers are held responsible if tickets 


f 
at is 
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are not issued to them. , If a car.is fall, no passengers: are) allowed to; stand 
in the car, . The: prosecution of passengers to whom no. tickets; were, issued 
has made the general public very. uneasy. In a recent, case in: whigh: & pas 

senger was fined by Mr. Aston, the passenger had to change, into, another car 
where he would have got a ticket issued for him. He. was. the victim: of 

the delay caused by the Company’s nebo That unusual delay is. caused 

by the conductors is the general experience of passengers. In this case the 
Court ought to have brought it home to the Company that it is their duty to 

recover moneys from the passengers and that for the neglect of this duty 

the latter should not be landed into difficulties, Very often passengers 

travelling over a short distance have to leave the car without getting a ticket 

as there is the fear of their missing the car to which they wish to transfer. 

If the Company persists in such ways, the Corporation should interfere and 

cancel the obnoxious rules. ee | 


*61. “A timely protest has been made to the Corporation against the 
changing of the name of Dhanji Street. Why it. 

Protest against the should be desired to call it Proctor Street we cannot 
changing of - the imagine. Every city should guard with a jealous 
name of Dhanji Street, eye the old landmarks which retain memories of 
a. Re roctor Street iN earlier days and Dhanji Street certainly comes im. 
"Ratee-e-Hing (34), 3rd this list.......... As regards naming a street after 
Oct., Eng. cols.; Rast Mr. Proctor, a score of new streets are in contempla- 
Goftdr (39), 8rd Oct., Eng. tion, some of them already constructed, and will be 
cols. opened in the next few years. Out of these it 
should be an easy matter to find one to perpetuate 

the memory of Mr. Proctor, whilst leaving that of Mr. Dhanjibhai unharmed. 
The naming of new streets in Bombay might, indeed, form a subject for 
consideration by a Committee appointed jointly by several bodies. Were a 


Committee appointed, its duty would be to consider all such names as might ao 6 
be suggested and to estimate the value of the services of such gentlemen as a. 
might have a claim to the honour.” [The Rdst Goftdr makes similar . 
comments. | oe 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


*62. “The Ganpati festival was celebrated with great enthusiasm all a, 
; | over the Maharashtra. The Poona celebration came ie 
7 os . ew - to a close with a very successful procession, and the i= 
ia Sis deel © paces images of Ganpati were immersed in the river. a\ oe 
Mahrdtta (11), 3rd Oct. he police arrangements were very satisfactory, and Ul 
, there was perfect co-operation between the Police | 
authorities and the popular leaders about the peaceful celebration of the fes- ie 
tival. At the close of the festival Dr. V. R. Patwardhan thanked the District 1s 
Magistrate and the Police authorities for their assistance and arrangements. J |e 
In Bombay also the festival was celebrated with great enthusiasm. At Nasik, Ph 
Mr. S. K. Damle delivered a lecture in connection with the festival, but was ® BE 
prevented from delivering his other lectures by the District Magistrate. Mr. ae 
Lawate of Poona delivered a lecture on ‘Temperance. At Umbargaon (dis- 
trict Thana) the District Magistrate prohibited the shouting of Bande Mdta- 
ram, Tilak Mahdrdj-ki-jay, etc., and ordered that no songs praising Mr. Tilak 
should be sung. At Hukeri also Mr. Keni, Mamlatdar, issued a similar order 
of prohibition. At Sholdpur Mr. Khadilkar delivered two lectures, one on 
‘Bhakti’ and the other on ‘ Discipline.’ Mr. S. K. Damle also delivered two 
lectures. The festival was celebrated at Amraoti (Berar), Baroda, Dharwar, 
Belgaum, Ratnagiri, Wai, Dhulia, Pandharpur, Baramati, Dongargarh (C. P.), 
Rohe, Kade, Hubli, Hyderabad (Deccan), Khandwa and several other places. 
Bhajans, Kirtans, singing of devotional and patriotic songs and lectures 
on religious and other subjects were the general features of the celebration.” 


63. The Navsdari correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn reports the hold- 
. Aa ing of a meeting at that place under the presidency of 
Meetings at Navsariand Moulvi Jeldluddin to express sympathy towards the 
aay aga repens Transvaal Indians. People from adjoining villages 
bieeny ‘a Vartoad may Were present on the occasion. The president re- 
any artaman (40), Seabinisl 
27th Sept. ) counted his own experiences very feelingly. Other 
speakers also made effective speeches. The principal 
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wsvaal was a colour question, and it was utterly h hope ess to. expect, 
he present circumstances, any success for the ree in this matter. 
lave nO constitution and we cannot bring pressure to bear upon 
to any. self-governing country can do. 
ised by us in India will not make the situation of Indians 
dal a whit ‘better.’ Mr. Khot, the president of the meeting, 
eed with Mr, Natu and recommended that the paople of India should first 


© 


evate their position and status by following the path of self-reliance.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADBRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


of the Oriental Translator to Government 
Secretariat, Bombay, 7th October 1909. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 9th October 1909. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to.send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what action, : 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to A 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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21 | Sind Times + oof Karachi ...  ...| Bi-weekly .... _—...| Khanchand RAéhumal ; Hindu (Ami) ; 41... 200 
22 | Students’ Brotherhood} Bombay ... ...| Quarterly ...._—...| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 35... eee 400 
Quarterly. | 
ANGLO-GUJABA’TI. | 
23 | Akhbaér-e-Soudagar ---| Bombay  ... ee} Daily ie ...| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 1,500 
24 | Apakshapat sco = oe] Sura ooo evel Weekly ... _ ...| BAi Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 500 
didli; Parsi ; 30. 
25 | A’rya Prakdsh ... .»-| Bombay ... sel. Dh ‘i ...| Maganlal Rajaram Vyd4s; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 
min); 41. 
26 | Broach Mitra... vee} BrOMOR ~ ss 5) ge eo oo ...| Trikamlal Harinéth Thakor ; Hindu (Braéhb- 875 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
27 | Coronation Advertiser ...) Ahmedabad i ee ...| Narotamdds Pra4njiwand4s Shethna ; Hindu! 1,000 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. : 
28 | Deshi Mitra oe eve] Surat one ol Da, i ...| Maganlal Kikabhai ; Hindu (Shrdwak Ba-| 1,400 
: nia) ; 37. 
99 | Gujarati... er ae Bombay .«. «| Do. wee eee IGhchhardm Surajra4m Deséi; Hindu ( 8,500. 
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Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 50... 
Piroméh Jehdngit Marsbén, M.A., ; Parsi; 
Frdmji O4wasji Mehta; Paérsi ; 60... oeel 
Jamshedji Framfi; Parsi; 44 - «ks. 
Jamnéddés Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 
Jehéngir Sordbji TaleyarkhAn ; Parsi ; 34... 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu -(Mewdd Brdh- 
man); 31. | 


Byrdmji Furdoonji Marzbin ; Pérsi; 70 ... 


Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 
Parsi ; 43, 


Maneklél Ambd4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 
Umedram Nagindés ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. R. 8. Hume; 28 
Rev. J. HE. Abbott; 48> ... si ies 
Rev. Tukardm ; 55 
(1) Natesh Appaéji Dravid, M.A.; -Hindu 
Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. do. oni 

Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager, Damodar Sdvl4r4m Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. : 

| 

Shrinivas Bhicj4i Sirdesai; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan) ; 49. 
Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 80. : 
Pandurang SBalkrishna Dadkar; (Goud 
Brahman) ; 35, 
J. O. F. D’Souza ; Goanese ; 40... aa 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. ° 


F’, P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25... bas 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahaébkhan Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 

Premchand Isardés Bijl4ni ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
24, | 

Kesand4s Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ... 

Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 


Tolaram Menghr4j ; Hindu (Amil) ; 22 ... 
Viruma] Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35... 


Jamatmal Lélchand ; 87... roe _ 


Kadshinath Nageshwar Rado; (Madrasi Bréh- 
man) ; 40. : 


2 eae Kasandés Shéh ; Hindu (Bania); 


2,700 


Akhbér-e-Isl4m » 


63 
64 Amrit Mani ius ...| Rajkot... »+-| Quarterly ... ...| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. ob Been: es 
65 Baroda Gazette ... | Barod& ... ~~.| Weekly... it Javerbhii Daédabhai Patel; Hindul 1,000 | 
| (Pétidar) ; 39. pres | 
66'| Bharat Jivan  ... «| Bombay ... | Monthly ... ...| Day4bhé4i Rdémchandra Mehta; Hindu} 900° ae 
A | (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. | ee) 
67 | Bharat Vijaya... --( Baroda... ..| Weekly ..  ...| Jivanl4l Ohhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| About, Noe 
| Brahman) ; 28. 500: et 
68 | Bombay Samachar oe} Bombay ase -..| Daily os .»»| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.;| 4,400 
Parsi ; 41. 


69 | Broach Samachar «| Broach... «| Weekly ...  ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 | 400 


7O | Buddhi Prakash ... __...| Ahmedabad ---| Monthly... ...| divanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa; 1,250 
Shrim4li Bania) ; 34. 
71 | Outch-Kesari ...  ...) Bombay ... | Weekly ...  ...| Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswél) 1,500 


. Bania) ; 33. 
78.1 Ue Mal ia we eh Br a DS: sees wee] NAtHAlAL Rangildds (Bania). 200 
73 | Gujarat... ‘an e--| Nadidd (Kaira) ...| Do. ove | Pulchand Bépuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
Bania) ; 23. 
74 | Isl4m Gazette ... »oe| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. eee .+-| Lbra4him Déud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30 ; 975 
ee State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
75 | Jain Vijaya seo ae Bombay ... «| Do. eee ...| Mohanl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shriméli} 1,000 
Bania) ; 27. | 
76 | Kaira Times ose oo| Nadidd (Kaira) ...| Do. ose = ee | Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shraévak Bania) ; 800 
28. 
77 | Kaira Vartaman ... .-| Kaira iva ck DO see ...| Kahdéndds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
56. } . 
78 | Kathidwar and Mahil Sddra ee sok Do. ee ...| Motil4l Chhotél4l Vy4s; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tola4kia Brahman) ; 45. 


79 | Kéthiawar Samachér _...} Ahmedabad ooo} Do. oe ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu} 60% 
(Brahman) ; 46. 

80 | Khabardar ons -->| Bombay ... eos} D0. - en ...| Abdul Vdhed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 

81 | Lohana Samachar »-| Ahmedabad eee} Do. on ...| Bapubhaéi K4nji ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 30... 500 
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82 | Loka Mitra een ---| Bombay ... -+-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Maénekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
Homiji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
83 | Navséri Patrika ... ...| Navsdri ... «..| Weekly... _—...{ Harivallabhdds Prénvallabhdds -Pérekh;| 500: “ane 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. Eh 
84 | Navsari Prakdésh ... ...| Do. occ weet «DO vs aa Rustamji Jaméspji Dastur ; Pérsi; 60... 800 


85 | Political Bhomiyo... .»-| Ahmedabad ak ne »»e| Noorkh4n Amirkhaén ; Muhammadan ; 50. 950 ' 
86 | Praja Mitrs ©... ...|Karéchi ... .7.| Bi-Weekly... _...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch| 975 

eae | Brahman) ; 39. | 
87 | Praja Pokar oe = oe Surat vos evel Weekly ...  —...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 ...  ... 476 


88 | Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad cool =O. ile ...| HirdlAl Vatdhamdn Sh4h (Visa Shrimélij 1,500 
Advertiser. | Bania) ; 28. 


89 | Samalochak sas ---| Bombay ... e«-| tri-Monthly ...| Manilal Chhabér4m Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati| 500 ts 
| Bréhmin) ; 43. | ‘ee 


90 | Sami S4nj... oce “a oo eee eee} Daily sa .-.| Pirozshah JehAngir Marzban, M.A.; Parsi ;{ 1,600 mS . 
| 33. ie 
) 91 | Satsang... oo + eee} Surat eee «e+| Weekly ice ...| Chunila] B&apuji Modi; Himdu (Bania); 61.} 1,500 Re. 
92|Satya Vakta ... ...|Bombay ... ...| Fortnightly _—...| Keshaviél_Harivithaldés; Hindu (Dés| 550 aa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. pee 
93 | Shakti... 100 e+-| Surat oe ..| Weekly ..  ...|Manvantrdi Madanrdi Rdyji; Hindu 1,200 8 
| (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. | a) 
94 | Surat Akhbar... ---| Baroda =... ++| Do, oe .».| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel ; Parsi ; 52 ose 800 : a 
95 | Swadesh Mitrs ... . ...|Karéchi ... «| Do. ws e.| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ...| 800 ‘ 
96 | Udbodhan... ee ...| Ahmedabad »--| Monthly ... ina a paaieane A 


97 | Vasant... eee oes Do. ee ae: es ...| A’nandshankar: Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 


LL.B.; Hindu. 


98 | Bharat ... .. «| Bombay ...  ...| Weekly ... ...|Gaurishankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 406 | 
800 


. 30. . 
| 99 | Shri Dnyénsdgar Samé-| Do. ... _ ...| Fortnightly ...|Jénakipras4d Labooram; Hindu (Kénya- OC nt 
char, | | ku®ja Brahman) ; 31. eco 


| 100 Shel _Venkateshvar Samé4- Do, ooe woe Weekly eee eee | Shir Biharilal > ) Hindu (Bajpai — » 6,200 ie cay 
‘ : 40, 7 Per eostiet san 
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(raise Bréhman),. 


Gururdo Raghavendra ech Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ;, 44. 


Gaurishankar Rémpraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brdhman); 44. 


~ 


Dhondo Kashinéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
paéwan Brahman); 26. 


Damodar Laxman Upasani ; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brdhman) ; 538. 

Hari Dharméraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
81, 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 32. 


Dattdatraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hari Bhikdéji SA4mant; Hindu (Gaud Bréb- 
man) , 44, 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar : 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 42. 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bréhman); 44. 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kaémat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 85. 


Hindu) 


Kashinaéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 46. 

Se. Be Shéhane ; Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 
man) ; 33. 

Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 


Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdéhman) ; 50. 
Vishnu Vithal —— Hindu . (Saraswat 
Bréhman) ; 
Krishnaji Késhingth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
rr Brahman) ; 42. 
Dattatreya Balvant Parasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
Kaéshinéth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pa4wan Brdhman) ; 55. 
F, F, Gordon & Oo. 


Krishn4ji Narhar Ponkshe. 


Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 26. 


Brdhman) ; 51. 
Natesh Appaji 

(Deshasth Brahman) : 84, 
Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

Brahman) ; 41. 
Krishnaji Prabhakar Khddilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 36. 


Anant Divakar Gadgil ; Hindu! (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 45. 


Pandharinaéth Balkrishna Pathak 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Balkrishna  Updsani ; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
Baburao Hegde ; Hindu (Gowd 


Hindu 


Sdéraswat) ; 52. 


Govind Nardyan Kékade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
84 


Hindu 
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100 


700 


275 


100 


150 


Mahérdshtré Vritt | | 
188 | Moda Vrité - .. «| Wai (Satdra) =...) Do. ~- ... «| Démodar Laxman Lele ; 


148 | Pragati... co = oes BOUApur ... -»-| Do. eee ...| Bhdu Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham) 400 
Jain); age 45. 
149-+ Prakash ... “ | Satara sis. il DOs ve ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ;. Hindu (Chit-;, 4099 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. : 
150-+ Pudhéri_... ca sie) DATOGR as ick SO + ee ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sdéthe;.Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 if: 
shani Brahman) ; 32. Mi 


Brédhman) ; 29. 
189 | Mumbai Vaibhav .»-| Bombay ... cok AOE |; ess ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale 
) aa Chitpdwan Bréhman) ; 89. 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav «| Do. cs soe WWOGRE © cd Ge, Do. do. : 
141|Mumukshn ©... ...| Poona ... «| Do.  «. «| Lakshuman Rémohandra Péngérkar;| 1,500. : 
sod : Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman)’; 385. ae 4 
142 | Nasik Vritt ws an{ Nasik ©... ul Do. sss s-| Rangndth Vishnu Kéle ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan| 909 a 
’ Brahman) ; 24. Re ch y 
143|Nydya Sindhu ...  ...| Ahmednagar ...|. ‘Do. «sews. | Wan Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 300: .: 
Bréhman) ; 34. | ? : 
144 | Paisa Patti sew ---| Bombay ... ..| Monthly ... ...| Mahddev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 88. 

145 | Pandhéri Mitr’ ... _—...| Pandharpur (Sholé-| Weekly _... ...| Govind Sakhérdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About. i 
| pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 at 
146 | Prabhét ... ... _...| Dhulia (West Khén-| Monthly ... ...| Govind Késhinath Chéndorkar, B.A.| 400 a 

7 desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. Hei - 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika ..-| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly... ...| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 i 

desh). Brahman) ; 44. 4 


a 
Mn. ng 


151 | Rdshtrabodh ie ...| Poona ian ...| Monthly ... ...| Hari Raghunath Bhadgvat ... ae a 8300 


152 | Rashtramat oe: ..-| Bombay. ... ...| Weekly... ...| Shrinivas Bhikéji Sardes4i; Hindu (Chit-| 2.500 ie 
, , pawan Brahma.) ; 49. ue 
153 | Réshtramukh _... ...| Mahad (Kola4ba) ...| Thrice a month ...| Baikrishna Raoji PAlwankar; Hindu (Kar- 75 if) 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
154 | Rashtrodaya ws ...| Poona nee ...| Monthly ... ...| 8. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 200 


et 
ee ange ges a ee ne os 


man); 30. poner 
165 | Samdlochak ive -»-| Hubli (Dharwar) .... Do.  ... ...{ Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu’ (Deshastha 800 
Brahman) 30 


156 | Saty% Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... od WOOT © ins ..-| Shridhar a Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,000 
Le Brahman) ; 27. 
157 | Shivaji Vijaya... .--| Sholdpur ... ict 2G a ...| Madvalaéppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
: (Vir Shaiv Lingaéyat) ; 26. 
158 | Shol4pur Samachar ume 2 bine aa. 2k ben ...] Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 50... 400 


159 | Shri Saydji Vijay ove] BOUDRY: 206° saat. Doo, + _ ee{Andu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,) 5,000 
Manager Damodar Sadvldra4m Yande; 
; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
160 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. oa | Monthly ... ...| Mahdédev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 » 
: wan Brahman) ; 40. 
161 | Shri Shéhu vce” evel SAGATA ae ool Weekly ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
| Brahman) ; 28. . 
162 | Shubh Suchak ... ch Os ci a io 7 ...| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
| (Chitpé4wan Brahman). 
163 | Sudhakar ... on ..-| Pen (Kolaba) DO. ce ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 50. A 
S04 | Guibitak oc 6. el Bott wet Dh i. «s,{ Vishwandéth Govind Sant. 1,000 a 


165 | Sumant ... sie ...| Karad (Satara) ...{ Do. woe — eeet (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang .. 4a 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Sdéraswata) ee 
Brahman) ; 35. B 


166 | Vande Mataram ... .»-| Poona igi sol: Do. aki .-.| Hari Raghunath a> ieee Hindu (Chit-| 1,400 
pawan Brahman) ; : ’ : 
167 | Vichéri_... wie ...| Karwar (Kénara) ...| Thrice a month ...} Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} Aboué- ae 
Muhammadan : ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 | cao 
168 | Vijayee Mahrdtta... ...) Kolhapur... ...| Weekly wwe beni ce eee | 
169 | Vinod ... .. = | Belgaum... ...| Fortnightly - ...| Dattétraya Rdmchandra Kulkarni; Hindu) 150 = if 


: (Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 
170 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay ... --| Monthly ... ...| (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nddkarni «-. bei 700 
| See (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud| y 
| Saraswat Brahman). | 
171 | Vrittasér... eee ooo) Wai (Satara) | Weekly — ... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 | 
| | | pawan Brahman) ; 40. aa 
‘172 Vy4pari eee eee eee Poona eee TT Do. eve eee Nana a Gund > Hindu (Deshasth Brah- , 50C | . ) si é 
man); 44. | hk: 


A70 | Waekarl “0 ow Pandharpur (Sholé-| Hertnightly -| Vitbal Keshav Lima Limaye; Hindu oa 
| pay). | Bréhman) ; 85, 
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abilsing; Hindu 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 
Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40. 


Chelér4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
48. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan; 55. 


Syed Muhammad Husain Syed Ydkubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Amjadbeg ; Muhammadan (Moghal) ; 40 
Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Nazim; Muham- 
madan (Shia) ; 24. 
Mahmood Hussain Hassomya ; Muhamma- 
dan (Sunni); 44. 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 
Dawood Ali ; Muhammadan; 36 ... ne 


Hakim Mahomed. Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. , 


Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja; 
33. 


2 


Bhagubhai “Fatechand Karbhdri; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Sital Prasad Jain... poe oe ‘ies 


Brahman) ; 35. 


Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi) 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
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4, ¢3 ‘ Three weeks ago \ we  lodal our ¢ article i on. the subject. of vik 


Bombay Town Hall meeting with a reference to the 


Passive. ‘resistanae in question of such remedial == a ures as the boycott 


India more reasonsble gnd passive pemsteges: ; We remarked that the 


hy a mye br than Honourable Mr. G @, while praising the British 
Mabritta a 1), 10th 4mdians in South A a for their passive resistance, 


Oct. seemed to draw the, qe there, and to imply that 

while circumstances were such in South Africa as 
to justify drastic ‘measures there, they were different in India and would not 
justify those measures in this country. Of course, Mr. Gokhale was very 
guarded in what he said. He made no express reference to India, but 
it would net be unreasonable to interpret his significant reference to the 
conditions in South Africa as implying the distinction. Mr. Gokhale’s 
general attitude towards the remedial measures of boycott and passive resist- 
ance, as preached in Bengal, is somewhat inconsistent with his enthusiastic 
approval of the Indian passive resisters in the Transvaal, and the inconsistency 
cannot be explained away by anything except the supposition that there is & 
material difference, in Mr. Gokhale’s opinion, in the conditions obtaining 
in India and those obtaining in South Africa. And we, —s propose 
to consider whether any such difference really exists......... We for 
one really think that the British Indians have not as good a case against 
the. Boers as against the British Imperial Government. And paradoxical as 
it may seem, we may *say that part of the ground is thus taken away from 
under the feet of passive resistance resorted to by the British Indians in the 
Transvaal. The real offenders in the affair are the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Government of India.......... They are fully aware of the 
hardships and grievances of the British Indians in the Transvaal. They are 
aware of the grounds on which these claim reciprocity in the Transvaal and 
of the justice of this claim. It is they who went to war with the Boers, over 
the ill-treatment of the Indians, and it is they who have allowed the ill-treat- 
- ment to grow and increase after the Boers were conquered and the war was 
Over.......... And lastly it is they, we mean the British Government, who 


owe to their Indian subjects the return of protection and support to their | 


claim for status as British subjects, for the loyalty which they entertain 
towards their rulers........... And thus we have the British Indians left only 
to their own resources as if they were without a country to own, without a 
sovereign to protect them, and without any civilisation to be proud of. The 
heroism with which the Indians are fighting in the struggle is certainly 
glorious, but if looks pathetic on the background of the indifference of the 
British Gevernment. The only way to make that heroism effective is, in our 
‘pinion, to make the British Government realise what we, their brethren in 
India, feel in this matter. And this leads to the question of ‘our attitude 
towards the Imperial Government as being certainly far more pertinent than 
that of the British Indians in the Transvaal towards the Transvaal Govern- 
ment; also to the question whether the conditions in Indiaare really not more 
favourable to the operation of the principle of passive resistance in India 
vane in the Transvaal. To that we shall turnin our next article on the 
subject.” 


*2. “We heartily welcome Mr. Shivram Mahadev Paranjpe, M. A., of 

| the Kdl in our midst after his release from the Sdbar- 

mati Jail, Ahmedabad, last-Tuesday.......... After 
aohdios-Teainioe a his release he was welcomed by the people at 
jail and the alleged signi- Ahmedabad. He visited the Deaf and Dumb School 
ficance of his reception by ®t Ahmedabad and made a handsome donation to it. 


the public. He left Ahmedabad on Tuesday at night, when a 
Mahrdtia (11), 10th large crowd assembled on the station to give him 
Oct. a hearty send-off. On his way to Bombay he was 


garlandedand cordially greeted at various stations, 
Baroda, Surat, Navsari, "Palghar and others. On his arrival in Bombay, 
which was previously announced, the —— had assembled in thousands at 
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h to’pive “him s héatty redepiion. Be was garlanded 
le Mdta “i mand his carriage was * anhorsed and taken 
‘fhe ‘stayed for'a short while: Parranjpe 
, ten 'e hi ‘put Wp for the day. In the evening 
gta hifi on behalf of the Réshivamat Office. 
tivo silver yee on behalf of Angre’s Wadi 

pe Bombay 00 Wednesday at night and arrived at 
na Station the pena had gathered 

im bers. id hides reséht were Messts. Anna Sdheb Patwardhan, 
lkér, Dainle, Bhopatkar, Shet Kisandas and others. He was garlanded and 
Wills elated ‘by thé ofowd to the Dharmaala adjoining the station. Here 
| ie Avina Saheb Patwatdhan congratulated Mr. Pafinjpe on his release, to 
blige Mr. Paranjpe replied in fitting terms, declaring that the proper time 
ne # Would be the day of the release of Mr. Tilak, and prayed to God 

pn ‘Be BY bring it about boon. -After visiting the Ganpati and Jogeshwart 

témples ‘and recéiving ovations from throngs of eager people gathered at 

ouriotn plates, Mr. Paranjpe went to his residence in Kasba Peth. All along 

his route from Ahmedabad to Poona Mr. Pardnjpe received ovations 

from the people, a fact that shows that he is regarded by them with feelings. 

‘of respect and kindliness, It will be remembered that in giving their verdict, 

‘thé tjarymen expressed that Myr. Parinjpe was ‘actuated by motives of 

patridtism.” We greet Mr. Pardnjpe on his coming back amiist ‘us to carry 

‘On his work and labours for the cause of the Motherland. We hope that ere 

Yong Mr. Pardnjpe will resume his public activities in right earnest and will 

‘tarry on his patriotic endeavours with energy and strfAgth of conviction as 

‘he has been doing hitherto. We give below a short summary of the speech 

| ‘whith Mr. Paranjpe delivered to the assembly gathered in Shdantdérdam’s 
| ‘Chawl, Bombay, on the occasion of the pdn-supdrt last Wednesday, which will 
indicate the fervour of his patriotism. Mr. Pardnjpe said that a feeling of 
wonder took hold of him at the vast assembly before him, as he had been 
‘secluded from such ‘gatherings during the last 15 months.’ Govern- 
‘ment did not think it convenient to allow him the pledsure of sach vast con- 
courses of his countrymen for some time ; and so he had not the pleasure of - 
méeting them. Although he could not meet them and converse with them in 
body, ‘yet his spirit oftentimes soared abroad to attend the meetings of his 

‘countrymen and had visions of his people while his body was in confinement. 
hey His spirit was a participant in all ‘celebrations like the Shivaji and 
| ae ‘the Ganpati Festivals, as well ‘as in the pangs of grief at the exile and in- 
7. carcerations of his distinguished countrymen. Several speakers requested 
Ai him ‘to take some rest ‘and then commence his work. But he would disobey 
mh ‘their command in that respect ahd would at once begin his work for the 
Motherland. Some time before he had spoken at Nasik about sacred places of 
pilgrimage, of places of saints, patriots and martyrs. He had then pointed to 

the hermitage of Mandalay rendered sacred by the presence of Lala Lajpatrai, 
oo) * ‘the jail where Bepin Babu was passing his day in confinement, the asylum 
a ' ‘where Mr. Tilak was incarcerated, and other sanctified places—modern 
ey tirthas. te would tell them in all honour and pride that by the grace of 
Government he was blessed with the residence in such a tirtha for some 
‘time’; he was kept at Ahmedabad in the same cell in which Mr. Tilak was 
confined before. On his entering the cell the stone-walls, the door and 

all the inanimate things in one voice told him that that was the place 
where Mr. Tilak lived and passed his days in political penance.. In that 
hermitage he had the honour to pass 101 days.......... Mr. Pardnjpe said, he 

. would commence his work at once along with them. He asked to be forgiven 
his failings, if any. He emphatically denounced murder and all resort to 
violence and’ ay 7 and asked his audience to follow perfectly moral and 
lawftil methods. He ‘exhorted the people to persevere in the swadeshit move- 
mené in all morality, peacefully and lawfully. That would bring about the 
regeneration of the motherland. After thanking the assembly for the honour 

they had done him, he ‘closed his eloquent and vigorous speech.” [The same 
“paper adds :-—* Under the auspices of the National Club and other institutions it 
was: age gh 44 ve & pdn-supdri party in honour of Mr. 8. M. Pardnjpe last 
—* Kirloskar Sangit Theatre. But in the ey the District 
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startling”’.| 
3. The honour done to Deshabhakta Paranjpe has a significance of its 


own. Executive and legislative powers are centred 


_ Kal (127), lst Oct. in the hands of the bureaucrats, and whenever there 
is a conflict between the popular and bureaucratic 
interests, injustice is committed. The reception given 
* Paranjpe proves this. ‘he people also are willing to condemn real crimin- 
als. But men like Pardnjpe whose heart is filled with patriotism are dubbed 
criminals by bureaucrats blinded by selfishness. They misuse their powers 
and convict them. But five thousand Indians know better than five 
bureaucrats and they have shown which way the truth lies in the matter. Bureau- 
crats, who adjure us not to honour the pictures of patriots and not to keep 
them and not to praise them and contaminate our souls, have much to learn 
from the Paranjpe reception. The incident proves that Indians have a 
heart, and though they may belie themselves for a time to fill the belly, 
the flame of truth is not yet extinct in thetr minds. If the bureaucrats 
design to lessen the respect felt for Messrs. Pardnjpe and Tilak by convicting 
them as criminals, they fail in their object. On the contrary their reputation 
gets a wide advertisement. If the bureaucrats intend to extinguish patriotism - 
by persecution, they will fail. If once all feel that people are ready to side 
with truth in spite of the repression of the bureaucrats and to appreciate 
patriotism, no man will falter on his way. ‘T'he Paranjpe reception is 
evidence that the public values patriotism. Peace can be restored only 
if bureaucrats do not lose sight of truth and justice in administering laws. 


4. In continuation, of “An Englishman’s imaginary reply to India’s 
: complaints ” (vide paragraph 6 of Weekly Report No. 
_ An Englishman's 39 of 1909), the Gujardti publishes a second imagi- 
pare ia to India‘s net _— signed by “ a representative of, ~ sacred 
paar re and tortunate nation enjoying sovereignty over 
sanchasesed aaa irate India,’ the substance of which is as under :—O 
faithful loyalist, worshipper of my feet! You raw Indian child! As 
promised in our last, we appear again to favour such a loyal devotee like 
yourself and for this favour fail not to offer us grateful thanks again and 
again. But remember, son, it is vain to expect to deceive the keen-witted 
British Lion by outward and artificial loyalty. We are glad to learn that the 
echoes of our recent grand Press Conference are still ringing in your ears. Boy, 
when you heard Lord Rosebery’s speech you were prompted to give wild 
expression to your loyalty, and our numerous humble servants must have 
become intoxicated by the brandy of loyalty and the “ Bewda ”’ (liquor) of flat- 
tery. We are sure of this; and itis, therefore only that we many a times pat you 
on the back and are smiling inwardly. My dear young black child! Nearly 
for two centuries you have been in our company. What knowledge have you 
acquired during these years? During these yedrs the days were ours ; the 
nights were yours. ‘To us were given happiness, knowledge and rise, while to 
you were given the corresponding opposites, v2z., misery, ignorance and decline. 
According to your proverb, prosperity resides in commerce and political success. 
You left her, and we taking the form of Mohini (fascination) obtained her. 
Our East India Company, with the pen of commerce in one hand and the 
keen sword of political intrigue in the other, established itself at Surat, and 
gradually fascinated you. Nearly a century a20, a noble peer describing our 
policy in the House of Lords called it that of “ Divide and Rule,” and the 
history of the following years has justified his remarks. Say then, if we have 
made any mistake in diagnosing you. 


5. The Scinj Vartamdn quotes with approval the definition of sedition 
given by Justice Coleridge in the prosecution of 

Sedition as defined in Aldred, the printer of the Indian Sociologist, and 
England sn bid India. 40 writes :—What constitutes sedition is still a con- 
meets artaman (40), tested question. The law regarding it is quite 
: uncertain and.as long as it remains so, the respon- 


con 1602—4 


Mapistrate p revented the gathering from being held under section 42 of the. 
Bombay Police Act. It is a procedtre that is as seanaiieintanal as itis. 


y law in | ing and, org one ite definition. 

of ot in] n dia . than in the latt ter country. ‘It pois remove the. 
down by Justice C q € a 30 in "the. I ndian “Bociologi ist case. The uncertain 
~~ gharacter of the Indi: es law of sedition is best seen by the cenviction of the 


ist, Such sitin eat S rould never have been consideted seditious i in England. 
he ‘paper ‘fart fat ‘points out that in spite of the very outrageous nature of 
ee. BOPOR 8 publication, he was awarded the very lenient sentence of one year, 
See us in India very harsh sentences of six and seven years are frequently 
_ awarded.] © : ft : 
ig There have been many prosecutions for sedition in this country 
: recently, but in no case that we remember has the 
pee | Tadian Spectator (7), law been so explicitly and courageously laid down 
a. 9th Oct. as it was by the English Judge in Aldred’s case, 
Ce which is practically Shyamji’s case. Judges in 
this country are content to ring changes on the words ‘hatred or contempt’ 
in a certain section, and to paraphrase in language more vague than the 
language of the section itself the exceptions’ and the explanations. The 
charges to the jury in many. cases remind one * how commentators each dark 
passage shun, and hold their farthing candle to the sun. Aldred was 
accused of seditious libel of a particular kind, but it is that kind of sedition 
which is becoming rather too common in this country: Mr. Justice 
Coleridge’s exposition of the law is likely to be found more helpful by the 
juries here than what they usually listen to in explanation of a vaguely 
worded section of the Penal Code.” 


7. The Shakti remarks that the Shrdddha ceremony for the ances- 

tors’ souls is not a mere mechanical religious obser- 

e _A political interpreta- yance but is intended to keep us awake to our 

a Gol sites pag cere- duty to our ancestors and writes :—Just as we take 

Be “Sh y hei (93) ond ‘Oct. up to-morrow the work which we have left unfinished 

pe , to-day, s0 shoulda one generation take up the work 

x handed down unfinished to it by the preceding one. If this is not. done, 

the half completed work is lost and the progress of society is obstructed. This 

Wo. has been the case with us. It is as a result of our having neglected the works 

taken up by our ancestors that we, the descendants of people who were well- 

versed in every science ata time when the rest of the world was steeped in 

ignorance, have now fallen to such a low condition. If we had a true sense of 

reverence for our ancestors, and if we had satisfied them by continuing their 

pant ~. ‘work, we would not have been reduced to this condition. We imagined that we 

~ . were satisfying them with mechanical observances of religious rites, and remain- 

ed indifferent to their heart’s desires. From that day began our decline. In- 

stead of trying like good sons to outshine our forefathers, we fell:victims to sloth 

and ignorance and through these sins of‘ours this sacred land of those renowned 

ancestors became dependent. The descendants of those great saints consider 

it a wise thing to flatter even the most wicked persons for the sake of service ; 

ay ae the descendants cf those ancient renowned warriors take pride in licking 

es the dust off the feet .of their very enemies; the descendants of those 

a grand commercial magnates ferret out the nation’s wealth from every 

nook and corner and hand it over to the foreigner through selfish 

. . motives; the descendants of those great philanthropists. whose bene- 

| yolence extended to the whole universe and who were ready to sacrifice 

themselves for the sake of others, are trying to ingratiate themselves with 

aliens by indulging in all sorts of machinations to injure their own fellow- 

countrymen, so that they might be able to fill their own pockets. In short, 

the people are dying of starvation. The science, the weapons, the knowledge 

and the arts of our ancestors have died away, and the banner of their fame 

_ which once was flying all over the earth has fallen to the ground. How much 

- miséry must ‘their souls be feelin’ at the sight. of this state of affairs ? 

_ Our Scriptures tell us that the ancestors of effeminate and wicked descendants 
\ B° to hell. What theh must have oon the fate of our ancestors ? 
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‘SS The attempt on the life of President Taft, this week,. has been an 
ugly reminder of the perils which the’ President of the 

~The West has taught United States has sonelaniie to face in consequence 
ae . be oe gen of his fee A al the Yankee thus playing 
Oth Sek wig. cole ©), with the revolver-and looking upon it as a deed \of 
| . uae heroism, what wonder that the poor Bengali stripling 
4t school or college dreams of earning glory and the crown of martyrdom by 
imitating him? Who but the West herself is primarily responsible for thé 
gross perversion of the morals of the East, which the paternal British Indian 
Government hewails so greatly to-day ? And where the hope of salvation for 


the pupil, till the master himself is redeemed ?”’ 


9. The Indians day by day are having a clearer conception of their | 
political ideals. They feel that it is necessary to. ie 
The future of the act up to what is deemed just by moral and legal. ki 
oe Gat _ tac os canons. They also think that independence is a 
aliens — right and that it is highly desirable for them VM: 
~ Kal (127), 1st Oct. to try to acquire it. They desire to tread their way 
towards independence patiently and calmly, ignoring Bho 
all difficulties. They know full .well that their future lies in their own Bi sence 
hands and not in those of any aliens. Even if adjudged guilty by a court Be oy 
of justice moved by selfish interests, to feel that one would be acclaimed 
as not guilty by the public at large and to know that the miseries suffered 
would help towards the progress of the nation, would be in consonance with 
historical truth. Dangers attend naturally all national agitation. Or rather 
difficulties in the way portend future success. ‘They redouble the strength 
of the agitation, increase the national enthusiasm and in the end ensure 
the success of the movement. The self-less patriotism of the leaders, which 
meets all dangers ably, goes a long way in the acquisition of the cherished. 
desire of the nation. The thing that is easily acquired is easily lost. He 
who taught us self-confidence will protect our interests! He who devised 
difficulties to test the truth of our cause will remove them!’ He who 
entrusted us in the hands of the English will show us the way to self-govern- 
ment! Wedo not hereafter desire to trust our fate in the hands of any 
human being. When once we bow our head under the’ sway of God, 
we cannot bend low to paltry human rule. We accept foreign rule 
only so far as it would not be destructive in any -way of our religion, 
history, morality and tradition. Though we are under foreign rule, 
we do not desire to be slaves! Though outwardly our fate is ruled by 
foreigners, we have entrusted it to God! By God’s grace, our leaders, how. 
soever they may be persecuted, will become more ready and able - to work 
out their self-imposed task and to make it successful. The Nationalist party 
will undoubtedly overcome the campaign directed against it at present. 


10. The effects of the revolution in Turkey are being felt in Kgypt also, iy. 
and the Kigyptians have become ardently anxious to i” 
Comments on the pro- achieve swardjya. At themeeting of six thousand 
~— of ~ hig of eyptian Muhammadans recently held at Cairo 
rs 2 aryl eocev’ “and presided over by Mr. Ali Bey Kamel Pasha, ty 
Kesari (131), 5th Oct. brother to the late Mustafa Kamel Pasha, a reso- 1 
lution requesting the British Government to with- 

draw from Egypt was passed and forwarded tothe British Prime Minister. 
An association called the Young Egyptians. has been founded in Egypt to work 
on the lines of the Young Turks with a view to bring about swardjya for 
Egypt. A congress of the members of this party recently met at Geneva in 
Switzerland, wherein the above resolution about the withdrawal of the British 
from Egypt was also passed and a request was made to the Khedive to grant 
swardjya to Keypt. Mr. Keir Hardie attended the Geneva Congress and 
heartily supported the above resolutions. The fact that a hundred and 
twenty-five Egyptians had purposely gone from Egypt to Geneva to attend 
the congress shows that the swarcjya agitation in Egypt. will soon be 
successful. Turkey holds suzerainty over Egypt, and she will in a short 
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1 be 10 need of holding ¢ their Con- 


The provatenee. Maxc y in e bowling provides a stinelos to 
Cs ee “thieves, zobbers and dacoits, and as a result the 
neans ol & uing _,country is launched into confusion ; and its learning, 
Ne ements bravery, ecommerce and agriculture suffer in cons 
~ (oo eth quence. The check imposed by Lord Curzonon . 
=) ~~” the educational system of the country has adversely 
affected the number of those going in for higher 
a $dapativn, and thus the learning’ of the country bas gone on diminishing. 
_ Those who ‘pose to be loyal and faithful to:Government:try to keep the Indians 
away from‘ real learning which teaches them devotion to their rulers. 
his heroic nation has not lost its spirit, but the Arms Act comes in the 
way of its showing its powers. Government have no confidence in the 
people and so the lather are unable to make use of arms, even in self- 
defence against wild beasts. The recent amendments of the rules under the 
Act make it practically impossible for Indians to stand shoulder to shoulder 
ae ) with Government against a foreign enemy. As regards commerce, every 
eo grtand industry has been monopolised by foreigners. How much soever the 
a Indtams may try to elevate themselves by expanding their industries, they are 
ae sure to fail in the absence of Government support. Government are not likely 
oe ever to adopt a policy necessary for the protection of indigenous goods 
oe :  ggamst the inroads of foreign stuffs, and so there is no hope of the trade of the 
t country ever prospering. In the matter of agriculture though Government 
have been taking some pains to improve the let of the ryot the people 
kave grown indifferent and have become anxious to repair to towns and 
i .. cities aie to take to other mdustries. This popular indifference is due to 
ae many causes and Government also are responsible to some extent. Govern- 
ss , ment have of late been endeavouring to draw the masses to agriculture, but 
ae along time must elapse before any good comes out of the project. The 
a _ Government, therefore, that fosters these things, provides for the removal 
a of the causes bringing about anarckical conditions in the country, and 
virtually maintains its supremacy in the country. It is owimg to its 
religion that India has so long been free of the bomb-thrower. As the 
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ous a country has begun to imitate the West in everything it cannot leave the 
be bomb out. But it behoves us to ponder over the evil consequences of a 
foreign thing before we accept it. . 


*12. “When all that can be done under the auspices of the Secretary of 
ee State has been accomplished, there yet remains 
Bo Disapproval of the pro- much to be desired. If it is objectionable for the 
i sang hostel for Indian British official to confine his contact with Indians 
nts in England. i: mile aihe Died ts th eee 
Parsi (37), 10th Oct,, *©, unavoidable business meetings, the young Indian 
. Eng. cols. still more deplorably misses the object of his pilgri- 
mage when he spends his time in an Indian colony. 
Tt hinders him from even learning the vernacular properly, and it throws him 
back on gaining impressions from books, instead of from English life and 
character, to such an extent that his studies might just as well have been 
conducted at home........... There are two ways of looking at the resulting 
situation ; if we take it that two or three hundred is a number sufficiently 
great to form what are practically Indian colonies in England, and that the 
presence of so many practically destroys the effect of their foreign environ- 
ment and Consequently the moral lessons that environment is supposed to 
inculcate, then the reason for holding examinations in England which might 
have been held in India disappears. Aspiring Indians, therefore, might be 
saved the trouble of proceeding to Europe for study, specially as they appear 
to run the risk rather of falling into the hands of anarchists than of learning 
‘to appreciate British institutions.........._ It would be in the last degree 
Bis be. “ungracious to suggest any coldness’of reception for the efforts of those gentle- 
: —e. ee = ‘whom the pate: Sir W. Cnrzon- Willie was such a fine example) who 


y 


vo ; 
wo beak 
- <1 


; . teint 2 in’ the Wwelfaie’ of: iain n students. in. Bip land. ‘Not 
uld be better than that young Indians ‘should keep in touch wi such gor 
friends. But the hostel should only ‘be the last ‘eesort of the stranger who 
has failed to find agreeable accommodation elsewhere.” _ 


48. At the Bombay Town Hall meeting, Messrs. Petit and Wadia very . 
| a ee justly expressed the he public feeling when they said | 
Boycott is the only that the inhuman~and beastly treatment meted out 
rie y het the “in South to the Indians in South Africa and the indifference of 
Athion. a ee ee” the Imperial Government towards the rights and feel- 
Gujardt (73), 2nd Oct.. ings of the Indians would, if not immediately mended, 
undermine the faith of the Indians in British justice 
and perhaps lead to very deplorable results in the end. The Honourable Mr. 
Gokhale went a little further and urged the ‘Transvaal Indians to hold on to 
passive resistance as the most effective remedy for their grievances. Mr. 
Gokhale no doubt deserves credit for saying this so boldly. However, we are 
sorry he stopped short at advocating it to the Transvaal Indians only while 
he advised us to stick to the fruitless task of petitioning Government to redress 
the grievances of our brethren in the Transvaal. Are we then to be mere 
on-lookers and sympathisers in words alone of the struggle of our Transvaal 
brethren ? Petitions and prctests have proved fruitless. The Government of 
India appears impotent in the matter. What then are we to do? ‘To us 
boycott seems to be the only remedy. We are sorry the Bombay meeting and 
our Bombay leaders seem to be satisfied merely with making grand speeches. 


14. The Bombay High Court have declared the boycott move- 
ment to be legal, but His Exceliency Sir George 
Alleged religious charac- Clarke has dubbed it as absurd and foolish in his 


le of the boycott against speech at the Poona Agricultural Conference. The 
oreign sugar. 


demand of India for sugar cannot be met by swadeshv.. 
panel coee nosso produce; but why have not Government granted any 
concessions to convert jaggery into sugar? We have had to resort to boycott. 
because Government did not help the production of sugar in India. Irriga- 
tion and financing planters may lead to the increase of cultivation of sugar- 
cane. But it does not necessarily mean increased production of sugar. 
The boycotters know just as well as the Governor of Bombay that the boycott 
of foreign sugar will not make a hole in the pockets of British merchants. 
Boycott of sugar is not, like the boycott of British goods,: political, but. 
industrial. The Governor of Bombay urges us to give up boycott of sugar 
as it encourages despicable fraud. But foreign sugar is from our religious 
point of view unholy, and we would not consume it.. It is not wise to 
call determined people, who are’ prepared to give up sugar altogether to 
check the fraud of merchants and to take to jaggery, absurd and foolish. But 
what has the movement to do with the fraud committed by dishonest traders ? 
As well blame a manufacturer of, arms because arms are sometimes used in 
committing dacoities. Sir George Clarke advises us not to increase our 
industries all at once as it may result in a shortage of labour and a deficient 
supply of labourers in agricultural pursuits. And yet, Government do 
not prohibit the emigration of labourers to Natal and the Transvaal. Such a 
step would do away with the necessity of holding Transvaal protest 
meetings. 


15. “Itis to be wished that the Bombay Chamber of Commerce had 
been better advised in the matter of the suggestion 

Adverse commentsonthe they have advanced to prevent Indians trading 
suggestion of the Bombay ynder European names........... The Bengal Cham- 
Chamber of Commerce to her of Commerce, who were asked to support the 


f 
saps oF anise Wartoe an Bombay Chamber's suggestion, have frankly acknow- 


an; b 


i ga ledged that no complaint has hitherto arisen against 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (33), the adoption of European names by Indian firms, 
6th Oct., Eng. cols. and no sensible man would fail to endorse the 


effective answer the Indian Merchants’ Chamber a 
have made to the suggestion of the sister body. Briefly put, no case has | 
been made out for taking any action whatsoever in the matter. It would “aR aaa 
only cause annoyance and irritation and may easily end in even inflicting. an eS 
a serious injustice on honest and bond fide dealers. Surely it cannot be that bay 
the Bombay . Chamber. of Commerce have become tired of the good relations ae 
that prevail between the two communities in this Presidency.” 
‘con 1602—5 
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@ial provisions, In the province of Sind, they 
maeer are in an overwhelming majority, and there it is 
"+ the turn of the Hindus to claim similar protection 
(40), as, an important minority. But even here the 
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Oct.; Er -Muhammadans have approached Government with a 
es pequest for special concessions. They say that one 
-. Of the seats intended for Musalmans and assigned to the District Local 
Boards is far from safe. The Hindu Sabha of Sind has sentin a counter- 
memorial, in which they affirm that the ratio of Hindus to Muhammadans 


on these Boards in the province is 7 to 28, and consequently the election of 
a Moslem representative to the Legislative Council may be taken as certain. 


of Muhammadans. Commanding such an overwhelming majority, it is 
inconceivable that even a Moslem Congresstoan would be returned in 
Opposition to their wishes.......... The Hindus of Sind are afraid that it is 
not improbable that they: may be left entirely out of any elected seat in the 
Council ; and the claim, which is made on their behalf, that their rights as a 
‘minority should be protected on exactly the same principles on which they 
are protected all throughout India in the case of Muhammadans, is only 
fair and reasonable. They ask for equality of treatment, and we may be 
sure that Sir George Clarke, who has never shown any signs of giving in to 
extravagant pretensions, will give them a fair and impartial hearing.” 


*17. “Reuter has sent along telegram summarising the views of the 

| 7 Muhammadan League in London on the claims of 

' | _ Comments on the views their community. It concludes with the statement 

of the Moslem League in that even nine seats on the Viceregal Legislative 

temo mood, Council will leave the Hindus in an overwhelming 

Comsiil. 6%" majority. But unless the League can suggest means 

Indian Social Reformer Whereby the Hindu majority in the country can be 

(6), 10th Oct. ss reduced to insignificance, it is obviously absurd to 

attempt to reduce the number of representatives in 

the Councils.. The superficiality of the views of the gentlemen uf the Moslem 

League is evident from the fact that they seem seriously to believe that an 

‘= artificial manipulation of the number of representatives in the Legislative 

ae Councils can materially alter the ratio of influence exerted by, any community. 

: The Moslem League’s proposals, if carried out in their entirety, can make the 

Councils utterly unrepresentative, but they cannot render them more effective 

or more influential. The principle of separate representation for Muhamma- 

oy dans has been accepted and will be given effect to within the limits of 

a practicability. But the Moslem League has no right to demand that the 

a Hindu majority should be reduced in the representative scheme to an artificial 

equality with, or inferiority to, the Moslem minority. The policy of ‘ beggar 

‘my neighbour, ’ which the League so naively proclaims, does not correspond 

with the protestations of its desire to strengthen British rule in India. 

British rule can be strengthened only by being based on perfect justice, and 

Be any body of men, who incite it to perpetrate a scheme involving gross injustice 

ny ee to the bulk of the population, cannot be acquitted of a desire to grind their 
af own axes at the expense of good government.” 


_ 18. In the last Ganpati festival the mela poetasters have most violently 
y sila ai eal attacked Mr. Gokhale. Of course, every one has an 
mela songs on the i2herent right to criticise the public career of 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale Mr. Gokhale. But these poetasters have gone to 
and an appeal to Govern- the length of charging Mr. Gokhale with having 
ment to put a stop to committed most contemptible, obscene and dis- 
them. gusting offences, and Mr. Gokhale must have felt 


spudhdrak (164), 4th these attacks very much. The question now is, 


* ° ; 
~ h 19), th Oct. how long bnffoons are to be allowed to spoil 


’ pee the rising generation? How long should we allow 
our children to drink the poison spit out by these poets as a tonic? “We do 
ee not think there would be any difficulty in hauling up~Mr. Bhide before a 
court of justice. Public protests against such songs should be entered. But 
*.. wedo not think that these wiseacres will be brought to their senses by 
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wordy missiles. We do not approveof the suggestion thrown out that the songs rae 
should be submitted to a committed or the Magistrate, and. only approved songs: : 
gung. It would be giving a new lease of life to the. dying institution. We ~~ 
do not also approve of any prohibition of the festival by Government.-. We, 
should look to these things ourselves.. We should legally proceed against the. 
festival-mongers and see if we can tone down their intoxication. [In the 
next. issue the paper writes:—If the~melas are altogether stopped by 
the police or only censored songs allowed to be sung, the freedom of speech will ? 
be in a way restricted. Though in these individual cases Government may 
be acting aright, we are afraid, we would be creating precedents for tyrannical 
bureaucrats. But we are willing under the present circumstances to restrict. 
our liberties as a lesser evil. Until we thoroughly realise that we should 
control our public utterances, such things must be acquiesced in or all 
our public life be put a stop to. Butas we have to cultivate our public 
movements, we think the difficulties in the way may be removed with the 
co-operation of Government. For the last fifteen years, many gentlemen have 
been glandered publicly in the Ganpati festival. But no one came forward 
to protest against it. When the mela songs are getting more brutal and 
poisonous year by year, are they wrong who urge that such methods should 
be put a stop to? Itis true that our Government is alien; but there is 
hardly anything which can be done without its co-operation. If we fail to 
realise that we are setting fire to our own house, itis not natural that others 
should intervene. Who else but Government can stop the campaign of mis- 
representation and slander that is being carried on under the thin guise of 
religion? It is good that Government have served the Hindu Punch with a 
notice and shown that they are alive to their responsibility. But we cannot 
say that they have done their duty in full until they dispose of the serpents 
attacking the reputation of others, though they hide themselves behind 
religious festivals. The Hindu Punch, on the other hand, writes :—Why 
Should the partisans of Mr. Gokhale writhe with pain for the condign chastise- 
ment which he is getting in the mela songs at Poona? That city is the home 
of the most renowned leader of the Nationalist party, in bringing about whose 
incarceration Mr. Gokhale has, unconsciously it may be, taken a part. It is, 
therefore, but natural that the Poonaites should hate the man who has, as it 
were, set their house on fire. Why should they not indulge in abuse of this 
scoundrel who has forgotten his own people and is currying favour with 
sahebs ? It is alleged that these songs are likely to create a breach of the 
peace. But we say that if anybody is to be hauled up for this, it should be 
Mr. Gokhale himself, for he has, by his utterances, been guilty of disturbing 
the peace of the whole of India. He has murdered or attempted to murder 
thousands of people. The Poonaites have done nothing of the kind. If 
Government be anxious to throttle any one, let them throttle Mr. Gokhale 
before ge against the Nationalist party, for he is the greater offender of 
the two. | | 


19. A correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh :—The, Sanmitra 
Samaj of Poona entertained huge audiences in the 
Dnydn Prakdsh (44), (Gaekwar’s wada with vile and abusive songs. Some 


8th Oct. of the songs were utter billingsgate, and the “ Bharat 
Bhushan”’ Press, which has published other songs of a ie 
Mr. Bhide, had probably not the courage to publish them. But I shall give he 


you a specimen from their printed songs to give you an idea of the whole affair. 

Mr. Bhide has adopted the well-known scene in Hamlet between Hamlet and 

his mother. He means by Hamlet the public at large. Bal Gangddhar 

. Tilak is Hamlet’s father. The uncle is, of course, Mr. Gokhale. The 

mother is the British administration. The song runs as follows :— 

“ Mother, look at my Bal and look ai your Gopal (refrain). Old hag, your 

, head has become bald. Where are your brains? Forsaking Bal, you have 
married second time Gopal. Bal has large, spirited and awe-inspiring eyes. 

Why are you sweet on this ill-starred paramour of yours? Look at Bal’s bear- 

ing and royal lustre ; do not turn away ; look at your silly lover and kick him 

out. Balisa Mardtha hero. You deemed him arrogant. But this fellow 

hangs on your words only till his business is done. You thought Bal hardy. 
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shied Jaap. Pench CD RUE” telieeich gina. 
tile-fieldy /: hie creatére hae remained « a. 
a harem.  Heis a'diamond; this man isa, 
. nts man a feostat as Heiss a swan of good. 
ature is the dit ofthe gatier. ‘This man: made. you believe. 
We yoit.” Jndér hisinfluence, you deported my father. Tell 
: aly ‘Why'are: you hesitating now? You perhaps’ suppose: 
not be’ out. But ‘have a taste now of your experience. 
8 'fooc “and ‘still | ‘parade yourselt as a married. lady. What: 
S i bould Ido’ M » blood boils when I‘ see ‘this goat. Stop a while, mother: 
 dé@ar !explain your sinful conduct. This‘man murdered his brother. Take 
) of. ‘yourself. To please you, he has had his own brother deported. He 
wil leave you to yourself and visit another woman, when bad circumstances. 
all you. Go! Cheek to cheek, whisper sweet things and coo.. 
But reméinber his cheeks are red with the blood of his brethren.” 
They tellus that we should ignore such attacks and pursue our 
own way. ‘But now that-such charges are being made, we do not think, 
we should remain quiet. The Moderates are also men and share’ with 
mankind ordinary human feelings. The Extremists turned their guns on the 
Moderates, when Government showed that they did not desire their amenities. 
What is the secret of it? No Moderate has ever wished any other to be 
 Aonvicted; much less has he tried for it. We should hold a public meeting 
i . . &@nd protest against these mela songs. I have given you only a specimen of 
. the songs above. Of the eleven songs published by Mr. Bhide, most are 
lampoons on Mr. Gokhale. .There are many who revere Mr. Gokhale, and 
i I'am one of them. I feel aggrieved when I see him reviled by Bhide 
i) thus: ‘He boasts of sixteen fathers,” ‘‘He is a dancing boy dressed in female 
ee, clothes. Oh, if his soft skin were peeled off his back.’”’ My blood also boiis 
and my heart is‘as it were rent in twain. | 


ee #20. “An influential meeting of the Poona citizens was held in Poona: 
The on the 9th of October 1909. Mr. Govind V. Kanit- 
sbieting gainer ar wa kar, retired Sub-Judge, was voted to the chair....... 
lous. and indecent mela Mr. H. N. Apte moved the resolution, which ran 
songs and comments as follows:—‘This meeting strongly denounces 
“thereon, some of the songs sung before large mixed audiences 
_Andu Prakdsh (46), 11th of students, women and children by several melas, 
Ye ian TRG. CONS. and particularly by the Sanmitra Samaj mela, as 
containing vile criticism and false, unfounded and filthy charges against our 
respected fellow-townsman, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, other gentlemen and 
institutions, as destructive of the sense of all decency and discipline i in students, 
as being incompatible with the nature of any religious festival and as spread- 
Pia} ing among the mass of students and other persons of immature minds, most 
hes ~ pernicious ideas and sentiments which are bound to do grave injury to the 
rising generations of the Hinducommunity’. He further said :—' Mr. Gokhale’s 

patriotism and the services he has been rendering to the country need no 
ecmmendation from me. There may be honest differences of opinion, but the 

contents of the mela songs pass the bounds of all criticism and decency. The 

songs are so foul and filthy that it is impossible to hear them sung in decent 
pociety ; but to sing them before and in the name of Ganpati is an outrage 
upon the religious sentiments of right-thinking men. The poison is spread in 
a‘ most insidious way, being disguised as itis in the form of religion, and 

a hence the mischief is all the greater. It is, therefore, our duty to strongly 
=. gondemn such proceedings’. The resolution was unanimously assented to.” 
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ry. *21,.° “ We think our friends of Poona have not been a day too soon in 
a i recording an emphatic protest against the billings- 
ee, TE a Eyeeae® . (88), gate in sung 3 a Ganpati mela at Poona. The 
: h Oct., Eng. cols. 

favoured target of the maligners has been this year the 

‘Honourable Mr. Gokhale. Other leading men of the constitutionalist party have 
“Deen before this similarly attacked with almost equal rancour. ‘The speeches 
and the writings of the Extremists—men and journalists—are nothing if not 
7 srepresentation unlimited and abtise infinite. But the climax of mental and 
oral degenétacy is reached when boys, youths and grown up men sing in the 
before Ganpati such songs, avowed to be composed by 


ey, 
My . 
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men of education and status, as rival'in indecency the performances of nautch 

boys in vulgir ‘tamashas. Started for no truly religious purpose, the’ p¥ostitu- 

tion of melas to vile politics has gone on apace. The protest movement’sliould | 
not be discontinued until either these melas stop or are purged of all undesirable ae 
features. Of special necessity is the work of reelaiming our boys and youths. ay | 
Their being made to sing songs full of abus® or indecency is not the only A 

Objectionable feature of these melas. These melas mean a great tax 
upon their mind and body. In several melas there is something like dancing ; 
in others there is snobbery and foppery. In some there is what they call 

drill, but what really are dancing exercises. To us all tois seems a training 

of the boys in effeminacy pure and simple. May we ask the Nationalists to 

cooly ponder over the matter and at least remove from their new-fangled 

Ganpati festival those features-which make it an orgy and a carnival, sapping 

morality and religion together ? The festival should be purely religious.” 


“22. The Poona citizens have at last condemned publicly the dirty 
character with which the Ganpati festival is being 
Dnydn Prakdsh (44), Invested in Poona. But we do not think that 
11th Oct. mere protests would be of any avail. Prohibitive 
measures are required which will leave no room for 
the contemptible and disgraceful aspects of the Ganpati testival witnessed this 
year, to creep in. Otherwise, there would be no hope of changing perma- 
nently the hideous and disgusting character of the festival. Itis the duty 
of society to see that pure thoughts are not poisoned and that easily impres- 
sionable students are not turned into heedless and disrespectful creatures 
and that selfish, indecent and vulgar people should not exhibit their mean 
ideas in libellous words before ladies. We trust thatthe citizens of Poona 
will perform this duty courageously. 


23. The last procession in connection with the Ganpati festival 
was held on the 28th of September 1909. The 

ee ie the procession went off in an orderly manner in spite a a 
wKesaré (131) Sth Oct, Of the crowd, for which: our thanks are due :) ee 
both to the police and the processionists. Maha- Hare os 

rashtra as a whole celebrated the Ganpati festival with great éclat. A good 
beginning was made this year to unify religious devotion and national spirit, 
inasmuch as men of independent means have begun to join the festival 
freely. It is these persons mainly who have to take up the largest share of 
work in the national agitation. Those who have to serve others whose 
interests are against us, in order to feed themselves, are unfit to take good 
care of the nation. It is quite useless to expect from such men of fawning 
habits any substantial help in the awakening of the nation. Men 
of independent means are more useful in our work than Government servants. 
We find in men other than Government servants and Government tools, 
heroic self-reliance and devotion. Some thought that the festival was 
dying and some found it to be another Holz festival. But we hope they 
will take a better view of the festival by attending it personally in years 


to come. 


24. ‘“‘ We cannot subscribe to His Excellency’s first proposition 
that agriculture must remain by far the most 
Commenis on His important industry of India. It is the desire 
Excellency the Governor of the Indian people that she should become 
of Bombay s <0 at a great industrial country, and His Excellency’s 
the —— nee proposition conflicts with this national 
ri pyeia Bandhu (38),3rd ®Spiration. In the past India was a great in- 
Oct., Eng. cols. dustrial country, and there is no reason why she 
Come may not hope to :regain her industrial supremacy. 
The fact is that the unnatural manufacturing supremacy of Great Britain 
has led her to propagate certain false and mischievous economic doctrines. 
It is her interest that the great Asiatic nations of India and China should 
continue to consume the products, and supply the raw materials for Britain’s ) 
_industries, and British statesmen are never tired of dinning into Indian ears it 
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osition, viz., that Indian agriculture is in a very backward position.. The 
overn mi - as 0! Tae speek ‘endeavoured to grapple with the problem, and 
’ eg fun according to its custom with establishing costly institutions, 
staffed v jaropean, specialists. It would have been more consonant to 
our ! 8 olin : “aay agp f the Government had trained competent Indian teachers for the 
jury oe We have already expressed it as our conviction that. the Govern- 
- jent scheme was begun at the wrong end, and that the exclusion of qualified 
ee ‘Indians from the staff is a blunder well-nigh fatal to the success of the 
_  gcheme.. They. have got Sahibs to make Indian agriculture more pro- 
-ductive.. Now the people’s idea of a Sahib is that he rigorously collects the 
taxes and inflicts severe punishments as a Magistrate. We hope it is not 
too late yet to remedy this’ radical blunder, and to import into the staff of 
the Agricultural Colleges really qualified Indians.......... But all the present 
arrangements are unnatural and abnormal. We want agricultural instruction 
to be wholly through the vernacular. That is how Japan and Germany 
began, and India ought to have begun. These are some of the ways of 
getting something in return for the large sums now spent unprofitably on 
theoretic.instruction given to men who never mean to practise agriculture in 
ie: their life. Some of the remarks of His Excellency were disputable, especially 
Be those in which he disparages a rapid expansion of manufacturing industries. 
- His idea is that the labour for it would be drawn from the village, and that 
agriculture would thereby suffer. His Excellency’s opinion must be treated 
asa mere passing dictum. We all know that in practite the economic forces 
settle down in an equilibrium, and if labour for factories effectually depletes 
rural areas the probabilities are that more labour-saving machinery will be 
used in agriculture. We have nothing to say against his advocacy of hand- 
loom weaving in villages. There are several well-known Indians of the same 
opinion..:....... » But we wish His Excellency had a good word for the great 
power-loom industry, which is harassed dy excise duties and factory laws. 
Our attention is rightly directed by the official world to the importance of 
producing our own sugar. Why should we not be similarly encouraged by 
them to produce all the cloth we require ?”’ 


jee 


25. Nothing mora was to be expected from the Agricultural Conference 

| than from the Agricultural leaflets distributed by the 

en en es eg Department now andthen. But asa demonstration 
Rdshtramat (47), 3rd Oct. it was a success, and itis a good thing that the 
ae Agricultural Conference is to be an annual function. 
+ ie : Judged by the standard of agriculture in Germany and America, we are yet 
~ - an infancy. Government are willing to give us, if not the whole of what we 
ask in the matter, at least a particle, and we earnestly request the people to take 
the full advantage of the gift of Government. His Excellency Sir George Clarke 
has hinted, and the Anglo-Indian journals have enlarged on the point, that 
intensive and improved systems of agriculture would yield a greater profit and 
then.there would be no necessity of the swadeshi and boycott agitation. 
Agriculture is the greatest and the most real swadeshi. Agriculture is 
the staple industry of -the nation, and His Excellency Sir George has 
asked us not to increase our manufacturing industries, but start home indus- 
tries on a small scale that would not disturb the supply of agricultural 
labour and that would avoid future struggles between capitalists and labourers 

in India. We admit that if two blades grow in place of one, the rulers as well 

as the ruled will be benefited. But how are we to move ‘the acriculturists 

to adopt improved methods? Scientific knowledge and capital are necessary 

before the ryots would embark on new methods. Without the universal spread 

of-primary education, no real progress can be achieved. In thinking of agri- 
cultural topics, we are also compelled thus to take into consideration political 

Tae questions. Unless people have the administration—at least financial con- 

_  trol—in their own hands, we do not see any prospects of adaquate sums 
ae eing voted to the development of agriculture in India. Is it not necessary 


ee ort 
ae ae 


that we should spend on agriculture at least as much as we spend on our 


army? The'army is but our guard. The master who spends on his guard — 
more than on himself would have to shut his shop soon. Moreover, mere 


produce of raw material can never meet the situation. The nation must have a 


good numberof manufacturés. The swadeshi-boycott movement is thus neces- . 


sary as a complement to our agricultural” activities. [The Kdl writes 
in a similar strain and declares that the spread of education amongst 
the agricultural classes will alone help to ameliorate their condition. 
The Rdshtramat says :—Much was said at the last Agricultural Conference 
about improving the condition of the agriculturist. Sdvkdrs are generally 
condemned by the Government for the way in which they recover their dues 
from the people. But what is the Government itself doing? Is not the 
agriculturist who fails to pay the assessment made to lose for ever his 
proprietary right over his land? The policy of the Government has deprived 
the rayat of the help of the sdvkdr who now refuses to lend money to him. 
It is the duty of the Government to improve the relations between the sdvkdr 
and the rayat instead of making them worse. For itis the sdvkdr to whom 
the agriculturist has to turnas the last resource. But the Government 
now apparently desires to usurp the position of the sdvkdr and is asking the 
wealthy people of the country to furnish them with funds for the purpose,— 
that is to say, the Government wants to show off its own benevolence by 
spending other people’s money. What wonder, then, if thoughtful men 
begin to be suspicious about the real intentions of Government ? | 


26. ‘‘ We have long been under the impression that Sir George Clarke 

ities ta Os is the least criticised of all heads of Local Govern- 
ene ’ ments in India. Yet even His Excellency opened 
his weighty and instructive speech af the Agricul- 

tural Conference with the remark that ‘in India it is not easy to say any- 
thing that will not be disputed or criticised.’ In that remark we seem to 
discern the high standard of a ruler’s duty which His Excellency must have 
kept before himself: duty consists in giving as little cause to the people as 
possible to criticise. IfSir George Clarke does not feel that he has succeeded in 
attaining that standard, who elsecan? But does India deserve the distinction 
that has been conferred upon it? In politics at least, if there is any country 
in the world where Government by criticism has been carried almost to per- 
fection, it is England; however, if there is too much of criticism in this 
country, if is not difficult to account for its existence. His Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion in India is never called upon to bear the responsibilities of administration : 
its function is only to criticise.’” : 
27. His Excellency has indeed expressed. some cogent thoughts 
regarding the agricultural problem in_ the 

Gujardti (29), 3rd Oct.; Presidency, but his views on the subject of the 
Pg oe * ard Oct. swadesht movement and the boycott of foreign 
Shakti (93), 2nd Oct; Sugar attract our attention first. By observing 
Luhdna Samdchdr (81), that the boycott of sugar is not likely to injure 
5th Oct. England, does His Excellency impliedly suggest 
that the Indians should resort to such boy- 

cott as would touch her very heart, and set the British Nation a- 
thinking about India and her millions? If some such thoughts have 


induced His Excellency to refer to the boycott of sugar, the Indians would. 
feel grateful to His Excellency for the hint.. With regard to His Excellency’s. 


observation that if would be practically impossible.for this country to produce 
as much sugar as 1s required for local consumption, we humbly ask the 
authorities why the cultivation of sugar-cane has deteriorated to an abnormal 
extent, of late, and the agriculturists have been unable to grow the supply 
required for the production of sugar as théy used to do when Java was the 
only supplier of sugar to Indies. Truly speaking heavy taxation has acted as 
a bar to the cultivation of sugar-cane, and hence it is the bounden duty of 
Government to relieve the agriculturists. Indeed it will be impossible to pro- 
duce here the necessary quantity of sugar required for local consumption, but 
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thie same ‘time it appreciates the many suggestions made by His Excellency 
for the well-being of the ryot, and trusts they will be carried into practice 

jefore long. The Shakti takes’ exception to His Excellency’s remark that 
the expansion of. manufacturing industry would be harmful to India, and 
attributes itto the studied attempt on the part of Government to belittle the 
swadeshi movement: With regard to His’ Excellency’s reference to the’ 
dearth of labour for agricultural purposes, the paper fervently appeals to the 
authorities to restrict indentured labour if they have ever been actuated by 
motives of doing practical good to the country. It refuses to believe that 
the population of India has been increasing during the last three decades, and 
considers the prevalence of high prices as the direct result of the large exports 
of the country’s food-stuffs. The paper taunts Government that beyond con- 
ay cerning themselves with the collection of assessment they have carefully 
Be eschewed all efforts towards improving the agriculture. The Luhdna 
Pecks Samdchdr also. regards the export of food-stuffs as the cause of high prices, 
~andin differing from His Excellency, remarks that manufacturing industry 
is Xs essential to the well-being of the country as agriculture itself.] 


. 28. “ Agriculture is doubtless the greatest industry of India, and is of 

| ) | vital importance to it. But if the country is to 

Peers i advance, it cannot depend for its prosperity on the 

ay « odie : As almost exclusive pursuit of wal okay prin though 

e-Jamshed (33), 4th Oct., it may be in the most approved method of science. 

| Eng. cols.;  Gujardti Sir George Clarke took occasion to observe in his 
wee: Punch (81), 3rd Oct., Eng. address that a sudden expansion of manufacturing 

a cols. industries on a large scale would. be disadvanta- 
geous.......... Weare afraid that His Excellency’s 

apprehensions are most premature. There has not been an expansion of 
other industries so great and so rapid as to warrant such fears; nor are there 

beens ~ any signs, notwithstanding the new-born enthusiasm for swadeshi, of a rapid 
~ expansion as we might desire. We in India are deplorably dependent for 
our smallest needs upon foreign countries. The few manufacturing industries 

: that we have commenced are still in their infancy. They require to be 
developed and many more may be started, in course of time, with immense 
advantage to the country. It is our belief that in no conceivable circum- 
ae stance can the expansion of industries be injurious to the interests of 
es India........... England and Germany, where industrialism has made great 
Ne ae . brides, have rot suffered in consequence, and we see no reason why under 
igs similar conditious India should suffer.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed, on the 
othe hand, agrees with all the views expressed by His Excellency. The 
.  - G@ujardti Punch, though writing in a highly appreciative tone, says of 
- sis Excellency’s speech :—“ But although the leading note of His Exceilency’s 
_— -gpeech was sympathy and benevolence, some of the results arrived at 
therefrom may, justly be objected to. If His Excellency maintained that 
- * sudden expansion of manufacturing industries on a large scale would not be 


SS ie 
ie ba 


advuntageous, it must be submitted that the proposition cannot hold 
ground, being opposed .to the very first principles of economics. We believe 
itis not the high jump taken by our manufacturers that is mainly responsible 

or the raising of prices, but it is more than everything else the increase in 
the export trade of raw material that is causing the present pinch. If, 
of raw material, prepared goods were exported, the several great 
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important, is the most neglected of Indian industries, — 


Gomments 0 on the. pro- | and it. is,, therefore; a matter for no small gratifi- 
céedings of the Poona cation that G ernment as well as the people have 
Agricultural Conference. turned their attention, towards the subject. Agricul- 
Pie bo, oyll ae ee tural improvement would be the only means of saving 
rak (164), 4th Oct.: Aru- *2@ people from starvation which is bound to be thé: 
nodaya (108), 4th Oct. ultimate result of the increasing disproportion bet- 
s ween population and production of food-stuffs. In 

our opinion the cultivator is little benefited by the 
export of corn as he has to sell it to meet his immediate needs; and so the 
profits which His Excellency thinks he makes are not a reality. Not to 
speak of the permanent harin done to Indian industries by: the East India 
Company, the present Government cannot be exonerated from the charge 
of trying to smother our industries till they abolish the unjust excise 
duty on cotton goods. We hope His Excellency Sir George Clarke will 
exert his influence to redress this standing grievance of the people. Looking 
at the slow and tardy progress of manufacturing industries in India, we 
see no reason to share His Excellency’s fears about an impending dearth 
of agricultural labour amongst us. We are not prepared to deal in detail 
with His Excellency’s statements as regards the alleged prosperity of our indus- 
tries, but we can assert this much that Government have not done all in 
their power to disseminate commercial:and industrial knowledge amongst 
the Indian people. The income of the farmers would certainly be supplemen- 
fed if they are induced to take to weaving and silk-worm éultivation. 
We feel sure that with proper care and scientific manuring the impoverished soil 
of India can be made to yield as much as 30 to 40 bushels of corn per acre. 
Dr. Mann has been taking active interest in our agricultural development 
and should he receive the co-operation he needs he will be able to do much 
good. We hope our Indamdars, Jagirdars and other wealthy gentle- 
men will respond to His Excellency’s appeal to them to offer scholarships 
for the promotion of agricultural studies. It is a standing complaint 
that the cultivator is not allowed to reap the benefit of the improvement 
of the soil owing to the periodical revisions of land assessments, and 
therefore, it is a matter for no small gratification that a very satisfac- 
tory assurance has been given in the matter at the Conference. [The 
Sudhdrak writes:—Sir George- Clarke has made an attempt by a plausible 
argument to persuade the people that their salvation lies in the agricultural 
development of the country. But this, it is hoped, will not deter our people from 
paying proper attention to the development of manufacturing industries that 
would make the country self-dependent in all matters. ‘The Arunodaya 
remarks :—Besides scientific methods for improving our agriculture it is 
necessary that the severity of the forest rules should be relaxed as regards the 
collection of tahal, fuel, &c., and the indiscriminate destruction of cattle 
prohibited. Our industries will not thrive under a free trade policy and 
protection is needed for them during their infancy. His Excellency deserves 
our thanks for the interest he has been evincing in our welfare.| 


80. ‘The proceedings of the Poona Agricultural Conference have come 
to a close, and we hope before this time next’ year 
Bombay Samachar (68), to be able to see some practical fruits of the 


6th Oct.; Jdm-e-Jamshed esolutions before the 
(23) 5th Oct.; Akhbdr-e- labours of the last week. Ther 


Souddgar (23), 6th Oct. ; 


Sami-Sdnj (90), 4th Oct. important nature, and we hope the official attitude in 


regard to them is not of the kind exhibited by the 
authorities of the Agricultural Department present 
at the session. The objections raised to the very welcome proposal of 
starting village granaries are based on misapprehensions which, we are sorry to 


gay, even the recommendations cf the Famine Commission as ‘well as recent 


famine experiences have failed to remove from the official mind. These 
con 1602—7 . x ® / 


Conference at its last sitting were of a somewhat. 
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efit the Indian ryot without coming in thé way ‘of the foreign 
We wish Sir John Muir Mackenzie had seen his way to support- 
yposal, and had not given a curt reply to the suggestion to make 


it the for local manufacturers to start oil-extracting factories. In con- 


clusion we support the resolution to start an agricultural journal and we hope 


before long the ryots will be supplied with full and adequate information on 


subjects useful to them. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed generally supports the resolu- 
tions and hopes that much good will result in the near future from their 
being carried into effect. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar considers the Honour- 


able Sir Muir Mackenzie’s speech as a disappointing one, but appre- 


ciates the suggestions made by him for bettering the condition of the 
Indian ryot. The Samt-Sdnj. generally approves the. proceedings of the 


| Conference. ] 


31. One of the chief difficulties besetting the progress of agriculture 
in India is the deterioration of its cattle owing to 
Necessity of preserving famine, the extended cultivation of Iand in conse- 
arse ~ arming or quence ‘of the extinction of our indigenous industries 
Réshtramat (47), ‘8th by foreign’ competition, the dearth of pasturages 
Oct. ; owing to large tracts of land being converted into 
forests, the butcher’s knife and the poverty of the 
people. In the times of Muhammadan rule, we had to save our cattle only 
from the butcher’s knife, but not from starvation. Now starvation is the 
additional eyil we bave to contend against. It is necessary that some 
measures should’be taken to improve the breed of our cattle. Government 
have turned their attention to agriculture because it affects their revenue, but 
they are not inclined to give any concessions for cattle grazing, nor do they 
look with favour on the swadesht movement which is meant to check the drain 
of Indian money to other countries. In our opinion industrial development 
will tend to the improvement of our cattle by additional lands being made 
available for grazing. It is a matter for some gratification that some attempts 
are being made by Government in the United Provinces for improving the 
breed of cattle, and the other provinces would do well to follow suit. 


$2. The total abolition of grazing fees would have deprived the 
executive of a most useful means of forwarding 

Comments on the Gov- forest administration, and protecting forests from 
ernment Resolution re fire and trespass. Hence the resolution directs that 


- grazing fees. where the trespassing of village cattle is persistent, 


Send Gazette (19), lst the fees should be doubled, and doubled again 
Oct. if the first doubling has no effect; it should be 
halved if the trespassing materially ceases and 

remitted if it entirely ceases. ._ It is doubtful, in our opinion, if total remission 
under any circumstance is ee The Government have acted wisely 
in discriminating between the agriculturist and the professional grazier by 
not reducing the fees of the latter. The professional grazier pays no 
revenue, his contribution to the State consists solely, in the grazing 
fees he pays and it is, therefore, only fair that he should pay a higher 
rate than the agriculturist who uses his cattle for agricultural purposes 
and pays revenue onthe land which he has cultivated with the assistance 


his cattle. The entrusting of the control of grazing areas outside forest 
limits to a punchdyet is an experiment which we hope may prove successful... 


suseee The punchdyet will be expected to co-operate with the forest officer in 
_ checking trespass in the forest proper and in closed forests......... The new 
_ provisions seem calculated to largely diminish the frickion between the people 
— the Forest bits womaeyid ee 


connection with grazing fees.will considerably tc 
we “ogg Vie (118), down the present severity of the. Forest. adminis-. 


tration. Total abolition of these fees would have. 


been the proper step, inasmuch as Government secure an immense revenue from 
their Forest Department. It would have given a positive proof of their sincere 
desire for agricultural improvement. had: they. abolished them outright. The 
formation of village punchdyats to deal with village grazing grounds will, 
however, be a very valuable boon to the poor rayats. For, people will now 
enjoy swardjya as far as their grazing grounds are concerned. It is the 
duty of the people now to make the best of the new facilities and make 
themselves fit for further favours at the hands of Government. In short, 
Government have by this Resolution earned the thanks of the people. 


¢ 


34. A Chopda (Hast Khandesh) correspondent writes to the Rdshtra- 
mat:—The evil of impressment has bécome 
A complaint against unbearable in this part of the country. The petty 


alleged impressment of officials cf Government forcibly use our bullocks and 
carts in Hast Khan- 


par carts at their sweet will to the great inconvenience 
Rdshtramat (47), 8th and chagrin of the owners. Besides, when carts are 
Oct. impressed, they are seldom, if ever, sufficiently paid 


for. The Hindu rustic population is the greatest 
sufferer in this respect, for it has neither the shrewdness of the Brahmin nor 
the fiery temper of the Muhammadan. We hope some one will come forward 
to show us the way out of this annoying state of things. We also hope that 
Government will take notice of this complaint. 


*39. Commenting on His Excellency the Governor’s visit to the 
Poona Widows’ Home, the Indian Social Reformer 

| writes :—'‘ How much Sir George Clarke’s presence at 

Comments on His Excel- the function and his wise words of counsel were 
Te aro — appreciated by those present was shown by the 
Deinnin, Utihen® Siten warm acknowledgment conveyed by Mrs. Raméabdi 
Indian Social Reformer ‘Ranade in offering the thanks of the managers to 
(6), 10th Oct. - His Excellency........... Sir George Clarke has, with 
3 a courage and sense of duty almost heroic, managed 

as far as possible to leave no gap in the field of 

public work owing to the absence of those who, in the ordinary course of 
things, would have shared the pleasure and the burden of it with him. We 
are not surprised that His Excellency seems to be feeling the strain of this 
heavy burden of public duties and private sorrow, andthe sentence with 
which he qualified his promise to participate in the next annual gathering 
is of regrettable significance to the people of this Presidency. ‘ Next year,’ 
said Sir George Clarke, ‘if I am in India, I shall be happy to offer a prize.’ 
It will be the earnest wish of the people of this country of all shades of opinion 
that the healing effect of Time will enable His Excellency to complete the 
full term of his office as Governor of Bombay. Sir George Clarke has from 
the first moment of his arrival commanded the respect and confidence of the 
community. But there has been some slight misapprehension as to his 
method, the direct and decisive character of which has been misunderstood 
by.some prominent but much too suspicious citizens. That misapprehension 
has almost disappeared, and the public have come to appreciate the total 
absence of diplomacy which marks his actions and utterances. His Excellency 
in the period that yet remains to him of his high office can render to the 
Presidency services of the highest importance, and it will be a great pity if 


anything should happen to induce him to relinquish it before the preper | 


*36. “Once. again Sir George Clarke has proved his desire to enter into 

| the inner life of the country, and to seek there what 

Kaiser-i-Hind (34), can be done to betteyit. Harly in the week, at no 
10th Oct., Eng. cols. little personal inconvenience, he paid a visit to the 


° Poona Widows’ Home........... His Excellency had. 


“some good advice to give as well as kind words forthe work being- done by 


33. The concessions ‘given by . the, new.. ,.. Government Resolution in 
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y Sir George , Clarke’ 6: vibit pe the Widows’ Honie ab: 
Poona must have been not a little encouraging to 
; the social veformers in the Dedcan: and elsewhere. 
‘e. wesccase’ EHough the amelioration of ‘the condition. 
g; ob Hindw ‘widows has’ been all along given. the fab 
bh place in théir programme by all earnest reformers, 
thers is # large class which still seems to be shy of 
onsheely supportitiy it. Under the circumstances’ outside sympathy and 
encouragement cannot fail to be thankfully weleomed and keenly appreciated. 
and.it would be hardly possible, therefore, to overestimate the good done by 
such a:visit from the head of the Administration.” 


*38.. The contemplated: acquisition by the Government of private 
- | properties at Malabar Hill has caused immense 
Comments on the Bom- heart-burning and dissatisfaction among owners of 


Boy. bay Government’s decision byngalows in that locality. The Government have 
Z to acquire — nt 9 En, Jong kept an eye on tho Hill with a view to accom- | 
sconce Of EO modate their officials with suitable habitations. ‘I'he 
Rast Goftdr (39), 10th patriarchal anxiety of the Government for the con- 
Oct., Eng. cols. venience and welfare of their superior officers may 


ee be commendable from the stand-point of the relation- 
Ee ship of masters and servants, bnt the efforts to help a favoured class at the 
ee sacrifice of other vested interests suggests the old proverb of robbing Peter to 
pay Paul.......... The forcible evictment of owners from houses that they 
a. have occupied for years past would inflict a great hardship on them......... 
re. There is no longer that dearth of suitable residences for the well-to-do classes 
Ae which prevailed in Bombay some ten years ago. very year the operations 
of the City Improvement Trust are opening out vast areas for the construc- 
ite tion of buildings, suited to the needs of the wealthy classes and Government 
officials might very well be left to themseives to find houses that they want 
and pay for the kind of accommodation which they desire. We regret that 
a decision to enforce a certain stipulation in the leases of the lands in question 
| should have been arrived atin the regime of so considerate and kind-hearted 
Sie ae a Governor as His Excellency Sir George Clarke. We hope that His Excel- 
lency may be induced to see his way to reconsider the matter after hearing 
the deputation which is going to wait upon him. Failing a compromise, the 
landlords must unite in their corporate interests to help the first test case 

that is likely to be brought before the Law Courts.” 


39. “ The action of the Government of Bombay in calling upon about 

a score of house-owners on Malabar Hill to give up 

- Jdm-e-Jamshed (83), 8th Possession .of their properties, within the next six 
and *llth Oct., Eng. cols. months, has caused not only deep disappoint- 
ment but irritation, both among the _ property- 

owners, whose interests have been affected by that action of Government and 
“ae the general public....... We do not seek to cast any reflection upon the Gov- 
ernment. of Bombay. We should not be supposed, even for a moment, to 
me charge them with bad faith. But we know that the faith in British character, 
a ofthe generation of men and women who originally acquired these leases, 
a was too deep-seated to make them believe that the successors of the 
iene Government who granted them would seek to revoke them under any 
but the most pressing emergency. The Government that granted 
these leases could never have imagined that they would be revoked 
for any other purpose but of public defence.......... It was only 
lately, in very recent years, that certain Anglo-Indian papers, inspired 
by interested officials or prompted by colour prejudices of their 
own, began, to put forward a suggestion for the forcible acquisition of 
} rties. But even that was done more or less as a feeler. 
obody ever thought that a ‘responsible Government would seriously 


Venture to act wh that. pag A ee We ask’ if it would be a dae 
thing to take’such-an:action, calculated ‘as it is tovmar the’ ‘happy relations. 


Which subsist in this City ‘between . the ‘official::and’ the non-official, the 
Huropean andthe native ?.......... This may seem a ‘very small ‘matter, .a 
thing of local interest pure and simple. But it is not‘so. It may :easily..give 
& very convenient handle to those: tl-natu critics » who- are never: tired:of 
making ‘themost innocent.and insignificant action:of ‘their-rulers ‘an‘excuse for 


a serious ‘indictment against'them.” [In-itsissue of the 11th‘the-same. -paper 


pleads that the preprietors should get:compensation for ‘their. lands also. | 


-40. “The upper classes of.society who own property and live on the 
erence Hill have some cause to feel ..uneasy 

a eee about their property in the locality. Some of 
hate Samdohdr (68), them have been served with notices to the effect 

ct. ; Sami-Sanj‘(90), 

8th Oct.: Jdm-e-~Famshed, that their property would be bought over by Govern- 
(33), %th Oct.; Jain ment andthe value made good to them. For. the 
(190), 10th Oct. land owned by them they are to get nothing. It is 
doubtful whether they are willing to vacate their 

houses in favour of Government officials even if they were to get the full value 
of their houses as well as land........... There is no dearth of land in Bombay 
on which to build residential quarters for officials. Even on the Malabar 
‘Hill numerous bungalows could be rented by Government. Even if these 
mansions do not satisfy the requirements of European officials, it would be 
unjust to remove people who have settled there long ago. Why are not 
the Improvement Trust plots bought for bungalows to be built for the officials ? 
The protest of those who have been served with notices will, it is 
hoped, receive the earnest consideration of Government and the latter 
will see the necessity of quieting their fears. A deputation of those 
who are loth to part with their estates should wait upon His Excellency the 
Governor who, we believe, will surely listen to the complaints of his neighbours. 
‘We hope some.means will be devised.in this matter to allay the fears of these 
property-holders. [The Sami-Sdnj says :—H all the inhabitants of the locality 
were to stand united in this matter, they would surely reap much benefit. 
The example which the Bombay Government will set to others will prove 
disastrous to India in the long run. The refusal to pay for the land is sheer 
-high-handedness. The whites are pouncing upon the rights of the blacks in 
amany parts of the world, but it would be improper to allow such a state of 
affairs to exist in India. If what is threatened is going to be enforced, the fair 
fame of Sir George Clarke’s regime is bound to suffer. The J dm-e-Jamshed 
after similar comments says :—Those who, will suffer by this order of Govern- 
ment are in a position to take the matter to the highest appellate autho- 
rity. They are loyal, and their protest is within the bounds of common sense, 
Government, before they take a decisive step, must take into consideration 
the popular feeling. This harsh policy is being enforced at the most 
inopportune moment. The Jain says:—Whatever the rank of life of an 
Anglo-Indian official in England, as soon as he comes to India he becomes 
fond of luxuries. But he should not be encouraged in his luxurious habits at 
the cost of Indians. Only the other day there was a bitter outcry against the 
encroachment of these officials on a sacred hill of the Jain community, and 
now we have the case of the Malabar Hill bungalows before us. India is 
the only country where official luxury is encouraged under the cloak of public 
expediency.’ It is needless to say what the Government will have to 


-undergo in a country like England or America, if it tried to palm off any 


such humbug. on the people.| 


41. “The Bombay High Court’s judgment in the Swardj case must 
cea prove of considerable value in that it does not 
-_ Comments onthe Bom- Jeave the reader to form an opinion of the 
bay High Court's decision seditious nature of the articles concerned’ as a 
in the Swardy appea (7), Whole, but it picks out specific statements and 


y 1 Py 3 
alntios ape decides that those are  seditious........... The 


: sentiments which the High Court has condemned 


gre :—(1) The European is ‘ material, gross, mean, degrading.’ -(2) The Gov- 


“ernment brings into existence the ‘ scoundrel-patriot, the self-seeking man who 
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ntry fora ;post un a gh Horteuawe’: or @ 
r thé: more refined bribe of an honorary title.’ 
ithe orts the lationalist or compels him to go into 
ie. (4) To petition ¢ re rnment for any relief or right is mendicancy. 
) Petitioning - Govern ant. e, useless. (6) It is degrading. (7) The 
Hxecutive resorts to ‘excesses either to terrorise the people or to exasperate 
- them to. acts .of counter-violence.’ (8) The Executive takes no action to— 
“protect Hindus against. Muhammadan lawlessness out of ,secret sympathy 
Pee fort 5 voy of Moslem: rowdyism. (9). The advice to resort to the use 
a er of bomb for self-protection was a lawful appeal. All these sentiments, 
Poe). | SE She, ‘exception of (1), (2), (4) and (6), are obviously: calculated to 
bring: “the Government into hatred and contempt, and the last one is much 
‘worse than that: it is the kind of ‘seditious libel’ for which Aldred has 
been’ sens to jail. Each one of the sentiments, without the others, would 
‘pefhaps have been overlooked even by the ‘executive Government in sanc- 
tioning the prosecution, as constituting ‘small harm’ under section 95 of 
the Penal Code. Their cumulative effect is great. As regards the sent 
ments which we have excepted from our remarks, No. (1) may promote class 
hatred—not the words ‘ material’ and ‘gross’, ‘but ‘mean’ and ‘ degrad- 
: ing. But if an abuse of Europeans constitutes sedition under section 124A 
of the Penal Code on the ground that the Government is composed of 
Buropeans, we should certainly ask for a revision of that section. No. (2) 
stems to be even less amenable to the same section. It may excite hatred and 
‘contempt against office-seekers and title-hunters, but we cannot perceive how 
it. brings Government into hatred or contempt, merely because the Govern- 
1 pee ment is said to bring the self-seekers ‘into existence.’ The case would have 
ms been different if the writer had alleged that the Government had a dishonest 
i motive in offering titles and conferring appointments. Similarly, we cannot 
understand-why sentiments Nos. (4) “and (6) should be seditious. No. (5) 
might be, for it means that the Government is deaf to the complaints of the 
| ‘people. Assuming that a writer admits the readiness of Government to 
- redress the grievances of the people, but says that to beg any favour from the 
Government is degrading, merely because all begging is degrading, we doubt 
if a sentiment of that kind can be said tv be seditious.’ 


42. Bepin Chandra Pal is living at present in England. He has left 
India in order that he may not fall a victim t0 
ae | OG CME), Auk Oot. tyrannical measures. His Swardj is not prohibited 
in England, but it is refused an entry into India. Patriot Modak, the manager 
of the Vartaman Agency which circulated the swardj in India, was charged 
with the offence of publishing seditious matter, .as if the endorsement by @ 
Court of Justice was deemed necessary before a general prohibition. The 
Bombay High Court have in this case upheld the conviction of Mr. Modak. 
Mr. Justice Chandavarkar says in his judgment that in a criminal revisional 
application findings of fact entered by the Magistrate must be taken as true 
and tia. wue her the article in the Sward) was seditious or not was a matter of 
fact Bot es a matter of grace, the learned Justice has gone into this question 
of fact and held that the article was calculated to bring Government into 
hatred and contempt. Hehas adducedin evidence some four strong sentences 
from the article. Bepin Babu had rightly gone into the question of the 
origin of the bomb in India and the bureaucrats should have found his 
diagnosis useful. They should have removed the causes which resulted in 
bombs. It is the misfortune of both the Indians and the bureaucrats that 
an Indian Judge should hold the article to be seditious. The gist of the 
article seems to be that superficial remedies are of no use and that the 
internal causes of the disease should be dealt with. It has been now proved 
definitely that the Bengal officials have behaved arrogantly and at times 
illegally with the people. The article deals minutely with the causes that 
led a peaceful nation to resort to bombs as the last resource. Mr. Chan- 
‘davarkar holds it to be sedition to term the Europeans as “ material, gross, 
_ mean and degrading.” The statement that the present system of administra- 
. tion has produced scoundrel patriots and selfish loyalists, has been adjudged 
6 «te shag seditious. Judged by the tone of the effusions of Anglo-Indians in the 
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Nineteenth Century and other periodicals, we can say that, Bepin Chandra — 
has written his article with a balanced mind. Anglo-Indians are at liberty 
to rave, and their writings are not judged to be treasonable against the people, 
but the statements made by Bepin Chandra in the interests of the British oe 
Government arte held to be seditious. oy | pr ane ae a 


43. “The proceedings which Government have seen fit to take against, 
: the Editor of the Sindhi are the one topic of 
conversation everywhere, and it is the opinion of 
Comments on the the most loyal and moderate men that a blunder 

2 me ty the editor has been committed by the authorities. Some who 

0 bo F Touradl 0; SOUL are nobodies become somebodies in the eyes of 
Sept.; Kardchi Chronicle numbers of people by measures like these, and those 

(9), 8rd Oct. ; Al-Hag (53), Who are known and held in respect already become 
2nd Oct., Eng. cols. ten times more popular, being regarded as heroes 

| | and martyrs. Sind is known to be a very quiet 

| province, so, even if according to the’ standard of 
Government, a man here or.a man there has erred, a warning should be tried 
before the drastic and grave method of a prosecution is resdrted to. Why 
excite the public mind unnecessarily, and make the last state worse than the 
first? That Government have not been well advised and have not acted with 
due sobriety—albeit they have taken nearly six months over the deliberation— 
may be gathered from the one fact that Mr. Virumal, who printed the book 
without reading it, of his own motion communicated with the Collector and 
District Magistrate of Sukkur about it and meantime prevented further circula- 
tion of the book.” [The Kardcht Chronicle makes similar comments. The 
Al-Hagq, on the other hand, writes: —‘‘ Our contemporary of the Sind Journal 

is of opinion thatthe authorities have committed a blunder in sanctioning these 
prosecutions. If he has come to cherish this view after a careful perusal of 
the pamphlet alleged to be seditious, we have nothing to say. But if he has 
not done so (and we doubt that he has), his remarks in the leaderette under 
reference are unwarranted and open to much objection. He admits that 
Government have taken nearly six months over the deliberation. Yet ina 
couple of days only, he pronounces the result of that protracted deliberation 

as ill-advised and lacking in due sobriety.......... The prematurity of opinion 

on the part of our contemporary indicates but too patently a prejudging 

of things which is not quite commendable in the helmsman of a popular ,and 
much read paper........... What we mean to say is that at this stage of the 
affair our contemporaries ought studiously to avoid saying anything in favour 

or against the accused.” } 


te, 
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44, Recent occurrences in Sind made it appear as if the people of that 
province were contemplating an open revolt, but 

Rdshtramat (47), 2nd we are now disillusioned and find that the whole il 
Oct. | hubbub is due to the publication of the translations 
of Mr. Tilak’s speeches in Sindhi. The English 

suspect Mr. Tilak to be the originator of the swadeshi movement, and they 
are much more afraid of it than of an open revolt, for while the latter can be 
put down by force, the former, when once it takes root, cannot be rooted out. 
The swadesht movement is likely to prove fatal to the British commerce in 
India, and hence the attempts on the part of the bureaucratic officials to nip 
the movement in the bud by confounding it with anarchism. It is, however, 
hoped that the more Government show their opposition to the movement, the. 
more the people would hold fast to it. oi 


45. The tyranny exercised by European officers on the poor Indian 
labourers on the Assam tea-plantations sadiv revives ; 
Comments onthealleged in our minds the dark days of Indian History. 
murder of a native woman Government, however, boasts of having brought about 
and on an ee a millennium in India and of having stopped the ae 
ee enolie. gi on an blood-shed and cruelty rampant here formerly. We a ~ 
Jain (190), 3rd Oct.; Wish they would cast agtance at the miseries of 
Sudhdkar (163), 2nd the coolies on the tea-plantations in Assam, the 
7 Oct. | frequent attempts on the chastity of Indian women 


and the hardships of British Indians in the Trans- 
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The’ police, 10° appears,” cc nai er- it id be a tcibire achat. 
ide at ol it thee enee is is hushed up ulider that often-repeated 
and convenient plea, "RB Bat what surprises us most is this that the white 
uri resuoracy, who. ré i é a ee ht an “Outcry” at the murder of an Englistiman by 
sniently ighore ‘the nutereus murders of Indians by 
. May. ¥ 16 ‘réd8on ? Save India, does there exist any. 
1 the sur thos ‘he eatth where whites can hunt and ‘shoot éven 
16 heart ‘of Villages and towns?” (‘The Sudhdkar . writes :—Englishmen 
62 one Fat Hy kod’ ‘to. bé lovers of justice. But of Iatethey-are belying 
Hl bis” share joter, “How long will’ the ‘Goddess ‘of JFustice “béar such outrages 
he ate her? Tustatices of ‘shamtless miscarriage of ‘justice: -can ‘be quoted - 
without “nutnber. Ultra-loyal Indians only ‘can‘tolérate these offertves against 
: istice. “Bub there ‘is a litnit}even' ‘to’their loyal ‘patience. What will our 
readers conclude from ‘the facts ‘ofthe present outrage committed by the 
Superintending Officer at a'tea plantation in°Astam‘on a‘coolie girl‘and ‘from 
the ‘white vaetios administered ‘by a white Judge in thé case? British ‘Gov- 
rnment is not eternal. The kingdom of even ‘the mighty Ravan ‘Had its fall. 
If eyer “the -British Government ‘comes under the crushing scourge of Time, 
) it wil have to‘thank ‘the judges ‘of'the type of ‘the District Magistrate of 
Kachar (Assam) ‘for its fate.) 


- 46; ‘We should liketo know how it is that the number of ‘Kuropeans is 80 
a fy SLES overwhelmingly large in the list of Justices of the 
ee = Comthents‘on the new Peace. It carinot be urged that the required number 
Be} | J. zs Pair -of native citizens worthy of -the honour could not 
rsi (37), 8rd “Oct. ; "aikigr sence" Domb Th b)j 

Katéér-i-Hind (84), 8rd _5® foun in ‘Bombay. 6 public are of opinion 

‘Oct. ‘that more weight is’ attached in these appointments 
a : to influence than intrinsic merits, and that while 
oes persons of ‘mediocre abilities and position contrive to get in, those who. are 
a fardnd away ‘their ‘superiors *in all'-matters are never thought of by. -the 
iguthorities. ‘It'is-for Government ‘to examine how much -truth ‘there -is-in 
‘this' complaint ‘of the péople.. We hold that the principle underlying the 
‘selection of J. P.’s shouldexeclusively be merit. At the same time we cannot 
ihelp’observing that the new names introdueed in the list-are:such as to give 
‘gutisfaction to:‘the public. [The Kazser-i-Hind feels disappointed inasmuch 
"as ‘the number ‘of new European J. P.’s:is double that of all the-natives put 
together. It urges a change in the present method of selection and advocates 
an increase in the number of Muhammadan J. P. ’s.| 


47. A ‘theatre is to be built near a Parsi Fire temple at Grant Road 
th ee ot by a Muhammadan gentleman. The Parsi residents 
hy a Protest against the'pro- of the place and those connected with the fire 
iH | posed erection of' a ‘ew ‘temple approached Mr. Edwardes with a request 
ac : $ heetre nears fire temple that the theatre may not be built there. We regret 

| | Sdnj  Vartaman. (40), *° 88Y that Mr. Edwardes 188 not been able to 
4th Oct. -accede to the request. There are about seven 
theatres in the vicinity all of which are a nuisance 
pe to the résidents ofthe locality. Is it not the duty of the Health Department 
ae "of the Bombay Municipality to interfere in the matter? If the Commissioner, 
me ‘the Health Officer and the Surgeon-General were to visit the locality on any 
~ Saturday’ bétweéeen the hours of 8 p.m. and 2 a.m. they would surely find them- 
selves in a sort of pandemonium. The experience of one‘night will convince 

them that it would not be wise to have one more theatre there. Unfor- 
tunately the Commissioner is of opinion that the addition of a theatre will 
~ not gravely inconvenience the people. But he forgets that the question of 

mt ublic health should be the first consideration. The objection of the peti- 

oners that the theatre will be located in close proximity to the fire temple 
seems to have been paid the least attention by the Commissioner. His reply 
” to this objection will certainly not give satisfaction to the Parsi community. 
The “Mu hammadan gentleman has promised to leave some space between 
theatre and the a temple; but this will not remove the main objection 
ed by the petition ers, Will “the little conveniences pointed out by the 


oi! nissior ler in any way smooth the feelings of the .Parsis? We respect- 
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~ folly, oe the i etenhones whether he would give the. same reply to the 
tioners if they were Muhammadans. Would he allow @ theatre to be: 
wilt in close proximity to the St. Thomas Cathedral in the Fort? . : 


48. Submitting to the orders of Mr. Maconochie, the Collector of 
Ratnagiri, all th Government servants in the 
silvense comments on district have sevéred their connection with the public 
the action of the Collector Jibrary of the place. In our opinion the best course 
o es vem 8 ee for Mr. Maconochie was to order the committee of 
ee an peor hte eiah the library to replace the photographs of Their 
the local library. Majesties and to withhold this novel’ circular 
Rdst Goftédr (89), 3rd Which has no parallel in’ the history of -official 
Oct.; Arunodaya (108), circulars in this Presidency. He has by this action 
4th Oct. made the library pay the penalty for the mischief 
of some unknown culprit and given rise to a scandal 
which it is necessary that the authorities should avoid in the interests of the 
peace and good feeling which have been reigning in this Presidency in 
spite of the disturbed state of the other Provinces. [The Arunodaya 
writes :—The District Magistrate has given undue iportance.to a trifling 
matter. The incident will only serve to remind Governmént servants of 
the helplessness of their position.] 


49. A correspondent writes to the Indu Prukdsh :—“ Rao Bahadur Arial 

is now serving out his second extension of service, 
Suggestion that Rao and the question is why should Government go on 
Bahadur Artal, District oranting him extension after extension. Fresh blood 
Deputy Collector, Bel- should always be welcomed. Besides, Government are 


et ae already in possession of sufficient materials to show 
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service. that Rao Bahadur Artal is not popular with a large | 
Indu Prakdsh (46), 6th body of the people. Very frequently complaints / 
Oct., Eng. cols. about his high-handedness have reached the ears ef. ( 


Government. With all this, Government are as it. 
were clinging to Rao Bahadur Artal, who in his turn clings to the post held by 
him for a dozen years...... At the time of conferring the title of Rao Bahadur { 
on Mr. Artal at Poona, His Excellency the Governor said: ‘Iam sorry | 
Mr. Artal you are retiring.’ This has been taken by those who have noted his Py eae 
unpopularity as an assurance on the part of Government that he would ‘Bae 
get no further extension. I would request His Excellency. as well as Rao a 
Bahadur Artal to be true to the assurance.” : . | 


50. Commenting on the suggestion of Mr. Mead to introduce ‘ Town 

| planning” in Salsette, the Jdm-e-Jamshed expresses 

Alleged ill effects of the a fear that Mr. Mead’s suggestion, if carried out, 

scheme for the develop- would raise the value of land in Salsette, and the 

sage 7 cao i proposed middle classes would in consequence be prevented 

te at ja hed. 2m. from removing there to escape the ravages of piague. 

Ath Oct. I'he inevitable result, it says, would be to increase 

the overcrowding of population already occasioned 

by the policy: of the City Improvement Trust. It proposes to criticise at 
length on the report in future. 
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51. “A wail comes from Karachi indicating a sickness of heart 
produced among the army of Government servants ; Bl As 

Suggestion for the by hope deferred of the long-talked of Local ‘i 
grant of a local allowance allowance. We thought this allowance had long h 
to aiataviowe wa servants heen sanctioned by Government, and that the poor 
= voaraad (20), 30th clerks and other Government employés at Karachi 
Sept. : receiving modest salaries would soon be getting an 
addition of about 20 per cent. to their salaries. But 

it seems the higher authorities are inno mood to hurry up the matter, and 
consequently when the boon comes to be actually conferred, half the grace 
will have gone out of the liberality of Government. But why grant Local 
allowances to Karachi employés only? Has not the cost of living gone up 
everywhere by as much as 50 per. cent. on account of the high prices of food- 
stuffs and other things? And is not the economic policy of Government. 
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fore general grant of these Local allowances ?” 


Why then should there not be 


Legislation. 


62. Commenting on the Ahmedabad Mill-Owners’ representation 


‘Diidevets : on 
Ahmedabad Mill-Owners’ 
Association’s | representa- 
tion to His Excellency the 
Viceroy against the pro- 
posed actory legislation. 

‘Parsz (87), 10th Oct., 
Eng. cols. 


do not bear a great 
thither.......... 


the . it is prosperous times which disclose the shortcomings 


' of the manufacturer. It 


against the proposed factory legislation, the Pdrse 
says :—‘ It is a point worthy of consideration that 


is the distresses of the 
operative during a boom that evoke legislative 
remedies; and the remedies are by no means a mere 
socialistic grab at somebody else’s luck, but are the 
direct outcome of that short-sighted cupidity which 
seizes the man who makes money too easily. Apart 
from all other considerations, the Ahmedabad mills 
reputation among those whose duty takes them 


When a body cf manufacturers protest against the hardship 


of ordinary regulations designed to prevent abuse of authority, the tender 
infancy of the industry they represent hardly desdrves nursing into a 
permanently sickly maturity. English factory law came into being through 
worse evils than any which exist in Indian mills, but now that it is in 

working order, not the most harassed manufacturer ever suggests that he 
should be allowed to meet German or J apanese competition by relaxing the 
law.” 


Railways. 


53. 


“ The annual session of the Indian Railway Conference came off at 
Simla, on the 20th ultimo, under the chairmanshi 

of Major C. K. Hoskyn, R. K., with about thirty dele- 
gates representing all the big lines in India. With 
the exception of His Highness the Thakore Saheb 


icdiaplain’ that Indian 
interests are not properly 
represented on the Indian 


Railway Board. 
Kdthidwdr Times (10), 
1st Oct. 


of Morvi, there was no other Indian invited to 
attend the Conference. 


Lo make the Railway ad- 
ministration popular, it is of the utmost importance 
that the native element should be introduced in the representative assembly. 

Such a procedure of conducting the affairs of Indian Railways, is 
anything but desirable.... ...... Neither the Railway Board nor the Railway 
Conference has done much to take the people into confidence and consult 
their interests, and to remove the popular distrust in everything connected 
with Railway administration........... While extending the network of 
railways in India, it is imperative that the conditions of this country and its 
people should be given proper consideration exclusive of comparison with 
foreign countries. But this can be achieved only when Indian capitalists 


and railway experts are allowed effectively to take part in the administration 
of Indian Railways.” 
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54. A meeting was held at Surat under the presidency of Mr. Syedali L. 
Edrus to approach the authorities in connection 
with the overbridge proposed to bse constructed at 
the Surat Railway Station. About a hundred people 
were present. Mr. Kalabhai Lallubhai referred to 
the inconvenience that would be caused to the 
public by the construction of the bridge. With 
reference to the question of cost that the Railway 
ae authorities might raise in the matter of an underground tunnel, Sardér Kai- 
f =. rua suabes brpporedt that a sum should be raised by the perme for the purpose. 


Complaint against the 
construction of an over- 
iia at the Surat Rau- 

Station. 
"Shakti (93), 2nd Oct. ; 
Sami- Sdnj (90), 2nd Oct. 


Rad Pa 


Mr. Dadabhai Nanabhai Gandhi was, however, of opinion that it was unfair to — “ie 
tax the people of Surat, who are generally poor. It was suggested that : Bah i) 
a@movable bridge like the one at the Ahmedabad Station should be constructed. 
It was resolved to petition the Railway authorities through the Collector 
in connection with the matter. [Hlsewhere the paper expresses its 
regret that the Railway authorities have not yet seen their way to chang 
their mind in the matter of the construction of the overbridge in spite of 
the complaints of the people. It adds:—Already the station is situated 
at avery high level, and it wotld be a trial for the old and the infirm to cross 
the proposed overbridge. The hardships to women carrying their baggage 

. and children while crossing the bridge can well be imagined. The Sami-San ae 
makes similar remarks. | i: 


05. “A few days ago three men, chowkidars at the Hyderabad Station, 
. were arrested for theft by the Railway Police. ‘Two 
Phe if te tality of them were caught red-handed. All three men 
Station Master of Hydera- Were sent up for trial before the City Magistrate. 
bad (Sind) in standing The Station Master, Mr. Thaddeus, went to the 
security for his subor- City Magistrate and induced. him to alter his order 
dinates accused of thefts. remanding them to jail and to release them on bail, 
Sind Gazette (19), 6th Mr, Thaddeus himself standing security for the 
Oct. three accused in the sum of rupees three hundred. he 
Mr. Thaddeus also allowed the men to return to duty........... Without going ‘Teoe 
into the merits of the cases the conduct of Mr. Thaddeus in the matter ee: 
appears to us to be reprehensible.......... It is very diffictlt to expect the 
Railway Police to perform their duty efficiently if accused persons are so 
much and so openly supported by their superiors. A Government servant 
‘accused of a serious offence is always suspended, pending the final decision of 
the case. What we fear is that the attitude assumed by Mr. Thaddeus may 
become the custom, and dishonest servants will only find it necessary to 
enlist the sympathy of their superiors by a plausible tale to ensure themselves 
bail and assistance. We trust this case will not escape the attention of the 
authorities and that action will be taken to prevent a repetition of such 
conduct.” | 
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Municipalities. 


56. The Shakti while bitterly criticising the appointment of the Secre- 

| tary of the Surat Municipality as its Chief Officer, 

‘The appointment of observes that Government ought to have left the 
Chief Executive Officers Question of the appointment to the decision of 
ong A Hee se be ie the new Municipal Councils with the non-official 
“ Aas o£ seninetilee. majorities and not to have got them appointed by the 
Shakti (93),'2nd Oct. retiring Councils with official majorities. For, it 
says, the official and even some of the non-official 
‘members being apt generally to submit to the local official pressure, the proper 
persons are left out. and those backed up by the greatest influence are 
appointed. Under the circumstances the best thing for Government would 


be to wait till the new Municipal. Councils meet and appoint their own f 
officers. | \ | 


*57. The decision given by the Chief Presidency Magistrate the other 
day in the matter of a tramway passenger’s having 

Pecos anne left a car, without buying a ticket, to be transferred 
factory management of to another, may be in accordance with the bye-law 
the Bombay Tramway Of the Tramway Company, but serves to show the 


Company. _ high-handedness of that body towards the public. oe 
Kaiser-i-Hind (34), 8rd_“'The intention of the accused was not to defraud the i 
Oct. Company when he got down without a ticket, oo 


and it is quite possible that while he got down he never dreamt that 
he was offending against the rules of the Company. The case in 
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Out olearly the grdss. neg edie of the servanis of the 
my qi -reeovering fares from the passengers, thus putting them 
dizes trouble. There.is wo denying the fact that extraordinary delay 
iéd by: the. pervan ta in: chide tickets to the passengers. Those who 
re te travel over a short distamce-suffer most on account of the delay. Even. 
1 the conductor is called he takes a long time to come to the passenger. 
upany: have :put imto force certain obnoxious rules, and the one under 
Magistrate sentenced the accused. in this case seems to be the 
em. What is this rnle but an encoufagement to the conductor to 
 persiat in “his dull, slow ways? In this connection the Corporation must 
| prwrgia its muthority over the Company, and make it change the rule. 


58. “ Our Health Officer is undoubtedly an 1 expert of great energy, with 
te his, mind always busy inventing new plans and 
' Kdverse comments on measures for the benefit of the health of the city. 
the Health Officer's But he has got the common failing of the expert, 


Seats cevsting ap 2P namely that in the enthusiasm of the moment he 

Malena dies would not look to the other side of the question....... 

es Ae Prakdsh (46), 9th He has recently issued a notice proclaiming what is 
Oct., Eng. cols. almost a crusade against wells. Science has dis- — 


covered that a particular species of malaria-breeding 

mosquito grows even in good potable fresh water of wells, and that the said 
breed is present in Bombay. ‘Therefore, goes forth the fiat that all wells must be 
covered up, and that the covering should “be permanent chunam and cement 
Bane work, with a pump put in for drawing water. The cost of this per well has 
ae been estimated by the Health Officer only at Rs. 50. We think Rs. 100 
Pi would be much nearer the mark. The question we should like to ask is why 
should individuals be made to suffer in this manner?.......... Owners of wells 
having unobjectionable potable water cannot possibly be called owners of a 

| tilsétioe, merely because a malaria mosquito is discovered to be capable of 
breeding there. -If for the benefit of the whole community, well-kept wells 
are to be covered, the expense should fall not on individuals but on the whole 
community. Let the Municipality bear the expense........... Wells are more- 
over useful when, as is often the case, the water-supply in our mains fails, not 
to mention their use on occasions of fire. We have also a decided objection 
to urge against so covering wells as to shut out light and air permanently 
from the water......... We would, therefore, suggest that wells should be 
provided with covers only of fine wire-gauge, and that this should be done 
at Municipal expense, at least in the case of poor landlords. Before con- 
cluding we may also remark that when Bombay-has so many other very bad 
a .. . mosquito-breeding drains, ditches, excavations, etc., this crusade against 
a well-kept wells seems quixotic.” 


i . 99. “Urbs prima in Indis must be the city of the first importance in the 
|. : country. It is the richly deserved motto of Bombay. 

Alleged Municipal neg- As Bombay is above all other cities of the country in 
ligence during the recent go many respects, it has set its heart on not lagging 


a sO the ‘Kalbadevi behind any other place in India in any matter.......... 

Indu Prakdsh (16), 4th Our city has earned an unenviable notoriety. for 

a Oct., Eng. cols. accidental deaths. What with house collapses and 
fe what with fires, we beat any other thickly-populated 
_ city of India hollow. ‘The Chakla Street fire and Dady Sett Agiari Street and 
Samuel Street house collapse fatalities must still be green in the memory. 


— of our readers. How can such incidents be eafily forgotten? In order 
oe that they may not have sufficient time to be consigned to oblivion, 
the recent Elephant Building fire and Nagdevi Street house collapse had 
te be propitiated with human sacrifices.......... Mill managers have been 


human life and rapa: We will thus not be surprised, if one zk our 
Bombe Ctrporation is “brought to book for‘its sins of, omission and com-: 
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mission, both for oul vable Re and dereliction of isk The marvel i is 
that no legal steps have yet been taken against it............ Mr. Todd is report- 
ed to have said at a recent meeting of the Municipal Standing Committee 
that ‘the fire Brigade did excellent work on the occasion of the Elephant. 
Building fire and the petrol fire engine worked most satisfactorily. The man, 
who jumped from the top floor, killed-himself. He suffered through no 
fault of the Fire Brigads.’......... - Bn Mr. Todd!.......... Our city 
fathers, it is true, did Bn go to set the building on fire........... But we wish 
that the aggrieved persons should carry a test case to the High Court so that R 
our Corporation may be more careful about the ‘magnificent management’ 

of its fire Brigade.” | 


60. “Are we to look upon the house collapse at Nagdevi as one of those 
: inevitable ‘accidents’ which are bound to occur, 
Comments on the oy one of those incidents which may be averted by & 


SETS: (Lomas). title more care and energy on the pat of the Muni — 
yi Jaisahan (33), cipal Executive ?.......... Bombay is by no means Lo 
9th Oct., Eng. cols. © the oldest city in the world, and it would be interest- feos 


ing to learn if a few inches of rain make such fatal 
accidents inevitable everywhere! Some remedy must be found; and if the 
Corporation and its Executive cannot help us, we must look to the higher 
authorities for the same.’’ 


61. One “Brahma” writing to the Sami-Sdnj says:—A military 
} pensioner, by caste a Mahar, was nominated by 
Protest against the (Government a member of the Panvel Municipality. 
appointment of a Mahar He js, besides, a Magistrate of the Third Class and 
or to the Panvel is acquainted with the English tongue. He con- 
unicipality (Koldba). Aacta ti If j +] h 
Sami-Sdnj (90), 6th ucts himself in a gentlemanly manner everywhere. 
Oct. But the appointment of the member hurts the 
religious instincts of his colleagues inasmuch as 
it is a question of caste. The presence of the member scared away all the 
non-official Hindu members of the Municipality. For about a year anda 
half this state of affairs continued. During this period, whenever required, the 
opinions of the absentees on important Mdnicipal matters were taken by circulars 
from time to time. But it was against all rules of procedure to carry on work 
in this fashion. The Hindu members thereupon sent in their resignations, 
which were not accepted. The task of the members in sending their state- 
ments of views on public questions was facilitated by the authorities. Of 
late some of the members have ‘been attending the Municipal meetings and 
they make it a rule to sit apart from the Mahar member. Such difference 
will surely hinder the cause of local self-government. Itis not known why 
Government and their officials should nominate persons whom the people 
do not want and against whom there are strong caste prejudices. Government 
are bound to treat with consideration the religious susceptibilities of the people. 
It is expected that nothing of the kind would happen in future. 
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Native States. 


62. Inthe course of appreciative comments on the speech recently 

ee ree delivered by His Highness the Gdaekwar at the 

Comments on His High- Baroda College prize distribution ceremony, the 
ness the Gdekwar's speech @iiqrdt; writes:—Every ruler should understand 
at the Baroda College prize si ast t —— 
atstHibution, people owing allegiance to @ foreign nation 
Gujardti (29), 8rd Oct. Would never forget their owa selves. A subject 
| nation is inspired with lofty ideals of a glorious 
existence. Its members have been endowed by the Almighty with a sense 
to understand their situation, and in spite of their fallen condition, some of 
them are able to distinguish between what is advantageous to them and what 
isnot. Under the circumstances, unless the ruler willingly shares the burden 
of administration with his subjects there is no hope of expecting honest 
loyalty from them. This proposition may be unpalatable to the Anglo-Indian 
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ncem nt ‘of the people towards 

d aspirations. His Highness does 

,» but docks upon it as a healthy and con- 
itish nation now enjoys the fruits of a long 
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A : — _ Native States | . 
: Alleged hardships of the Talukdars in Kathidwar in the matter of moneys 
ay | borrowed by them from Government . ; ; es 
Intelligence extracted from the Press— | 
ie me Presentation of an address to His Highness the Gdekwar of Baroda by the 
Pac Poona Sarvajanik Sabha ee ee oe en ee Oe ren 
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Name of Publication, Where Published. "Name, caste and age of Editor. . : a 
gpd. Anglo-Indian Empire . .:.| Bombay... 3,.| Weekly ...._.,.,.Charles Palmer. _—_-- ne ) BS: 
| Byres 7 : , %> ' 
oot Bombay Kast ee wand) Os | cbs evel, DO. , wee“ one] Je J. de Abraos Portuguese; 44°...  ...1 “800 
’ ' “OS Daily Telegraph. and Dec-; Poona -0¢6 eee Daily » eee, ...| Joseph, Lewis ; Englishman ; ‘§2 ese eee ‘600 i os 
7 can Herald. | / : : oN : 
a |Bastand West .. ...)Bombay .. ...| Monthly ... _ ...| Behrdmji Merwdnji Malabéri, J. P.; Pérsi;| 1,000 a 
| . | a 
»- 6 Elphinstonian .. .. eee} DO. pee > eee QUBTECELY osc, oss Prof. P, B. Vaccha;.Parsi;-42 ©... eos] ieee ‘| 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. ...  ...| Weekly ...  ...| Kémdkshi Natardjan B. A.,; Hindy (Ma| 600 a 
| ; a . drasi.Bréhman) ; 41. oi 
| ; iA 
- 4 | Indian Spectator, Voice of; Do. es SE wc ee a Behrémj Merwanji Malabari, J. P.; Paérsi;} . 500 ai 
‘| India and Champion. : 55. : i 
>-B | Indian Textile Journal ...) Do, + ove] Monthly ... _....| John Wallace, OC. BE. ; Englishman ; 50. ... 1,000 i 
; 9 | Karachi Chronicle | Karéchi ... «| Weekly. .... <...| Chainréi Bakasrdi; Hindu{Amil);'382 ...| | 500 | ; 
10 | Kathiswar Times... ...| Rajkot... ...| Daily ..,.—...| Jamméd4s Mahdshankas Buch; Hindu) 200 | 
(Lohana) ; 28. 
‘11 | Mahratta om »»»| Poona ‘en ve Weekly is oe Krishnéji Prabhékar Khédilkar, B.A. ;} 1,000 ) 4 
Grp ia Hindu. (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 36, i, 
12 | Muslim Herald ... eee Bombay eee e+e] Daily ee ...| Muhammad Yusuf bi2 Muhammad Amir ; | 200 i 
C33 ; | ' Muhammadan ; 35, - : | Al 
° ; : a; 
48 |-Oriental Review .... | Do. vee = sees] Weekly., ... > ...| Rustomji Shdpurji Mistri; Pérsi;-40 _... 700 t 
14 | Phienix .... ne | Karachi... .»-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaftar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 850 ‘ 
Ad Poona: Observer and. Civil) Poona one vee} Daily ... oe .° «| Kawasji Temulji ; Parsi; 52-- ose 000 400 \ ; 
“* "and Military Gazétte. ait 
16 | Purity Servant... »-| Bombay ... .--| Monthly ... »».|/ Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- :250 lt 
7 | man ; 33. be 
17° | Railway Times ... ace} = 0, eee wo] Weekly .. ee John Seomien Balfour ; Christian ;47 ...) 1,200 | | 
a 
18 | St.:Xavier’s College}. Do. ss = eve Quarterly ...|. Rev. Seither, 8.J. ; German ; ee  igneg Rs in 
. |- Magazine. aa iia staat ay ane cy rf we a 
19.| Sind Gazette... ...| Karachi «... wi Daily cco. vee] Mrs. J... Tate ; European 5-44... iia '500 | 
ba | ‘a 
20 | Sind Journal ie ...| Hyderabad «ee| Weekly .-.| Kundanmal 1S eee B.A.; Hindu ‘80Q : } 
Fy e ‘ . ens are  (Amil),; 42... .. ‘ tee 1s — yy | 
21 Sind Times ove ...| Karachi... -+-| Bi-weekly ...| Khanchand Ra4humal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... '200 | 
. ie eee ee | to se ee 5 Br 
22 | Students’ § Brotherhood) Bombay ... eee Quarterly .. ...| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 35 sa... os '400 TF 
Quarterly. : 
ANGLO-GUsARA’TI. es cee en Al 
23 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar in Romany a ‘is Daily eas Ardeshis Pestonji Contractor ; ‘Parsi ¢ 40. 1}500 
24 Apakshapat re ose Surat ose -o-| Weekly... | Bai Mének, aie of Dinshéh Pestonji Gha- '50Q re 
| - ~ | aid; PérsisB80. 0... ea i 
25 | A'rya Prakash ... | Bombay as. «| Do. ace oa Maganlal Réjardm Vyas ; Eiuda Gah: 
min); 3 41. | 
26 - Ss area > ae Ra IE. PERE EEe Trikamlél Harindth Thikor ; ‘Hindu - (Brah-} 
! - ma Kshatriya) ; 25, 3 
on | Cinshmation Advertiont xi Abmaiabed® © nd Rac 3 > Prinjiwandés Shethna ; Hindu 
; .(Mesri. Bania) ; | es ; 
28 | Deshy Mitra oo = oe} Surat ose = evel «= Do, és ...| Maganlal Kikdébhai ; Hindu ire yet Ba- 
nia) ; 37. 
29} Gujaréti s s+ «Bombay . 4 Do, .. v., sas| Ichchhdrdém Surajéém Deshi; Hindu (Surtil ‘' 
; | \; 55, 
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eo} Leandro Mascarenhas; Goanese Christian 


.».| . P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25... ose 
«».| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamédin ; 31; and 


eee} Premchand Isardds Bijldni ; Hindu (Ami) ; 
ees Saabs Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82 ... 
e+e] Deosing Shdmsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23 _... 
ee} Tolaram Menghraj ; Hindu (Amil); 22. ... 


»»-| Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 35... 
.».| damatmal Ldlchand ; 87... oe ae 


...| Kdshinath Nageshwar Rdo ; (Madrasi Brah- 
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Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyér; Piri; 80... 
‘Piromhdh Jehingir Marsbdn, M.A., ; Péssl 
Prisojt Ohwasfi Mehta ; Parsi ; Wisc. . ae 
Jamshedji Fritoji; Parsi: 44 90 a aw 
Jamnddis Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar) ; . 


Jehdngir Sordbji Taleyérkhén ; Pérsi ; 84... 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi ; Hinda (Mewd4d Bréh- 
man) ; 81. 


ji Furdoonji Marzbdn ; Parsi ; 70 ... 
Narsarwinji Vitcha-Gaéndhi 


“Pil . ‘8. 

Manekl4] Ambérim Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 

Umedrém Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


- 


Rev. R. 8. Hume; 28 

Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48} ... _ ee 

‘Rev. Tukdéram ; 55 

(1) Natesh Appaii — M.A.; Hindu 
Deshasth Brahman) ; 34 


Do. do. or 

Indu Prakish Joint Stock Company, Limit- 

ed, Manager, Damodar Sévl4ram Yande ; 

Hinda (Mardtha) ; ;48, 

Shrinivds Bhicj4i Sirdesai; Hindu (Chit- 

pawan) ; 49. 

Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 

Paéndurang Balkrishna Dadkar; (Goud 
Bréhman) ; 35. 

C. F, D'Souza : Goanese > 40 eee eae 


. 60. 
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Abdul Vahdabkh4n Ghul4m Rasul; 87 
Muhammadans, 


’ 


man) ; 40. 


 tege ane Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
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Bombay ... 
Rajkot .. 
Baroda: ... 
Bombay... 
‘Baroda... 
Bombay... 
Broach ... 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Broach .... 
Nadiad (Kaira) 
Amreli 
State). 
Bombay ... 
| Nadidd (Kaira) 
Kaira see 
Sadra ce 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Navs@Yi ae 
Do. oe 
Ahmedabad 
Karachi... 
Surat ae 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Do. eee 
Surat res 
Bombay ... 
Surat ose 
| Baroda =... 
Karachi... 
| Ahmedabad 
Do. 
|Bombay ... 
Do. rT 
Do, eee 


68 | Akhbér-e-Islim ... ... 
64] Amrit Mani... 
65 | Baroda Gazette ... nd 
66:|BhératJivan .., ... 
67 | Bharat Vijaya ‘ane oes 
68 | Bombay Samachar ees 
69 | Broach Samdchér i... 
10; Buddhi Prakash ... ... 
71 | Cutch-Kesari.... pes 
fi res 
78.| Gujarat... nes ai 
74 | Islam Gazette... eee 
75 | Jain Vijaya a sta 
76 | Kaira Times ie eel 
77 | Kaira Vartamén ..  .. 
78 | Kathidwdr and° Mahi 
Kantha Gazette. 
79 | Kathidwar Samachar _... 
80. | Khabardar at ae 
81 | Lohéna Samachar ps 
82 | Loka Mitra ese eee 
88. | Navsari Patrika ... ees 
84 | Navsdéri Prakash see 
85 | Political Bhomiyo... ise 
86 | Praja Mitra wo 
87 | Praja Pokar ose sas 
88.| Rajasthan and Indian 
Advertiser. 
89 | Samalochak vee oo 
90 |} SamiGénj... oo ws. 
91 | Satsang... as - 
92 | Satya Vakta pis ‘aa 
93 | Shakti... sa eee 
94 | Surat Akhbar... i 
95 | Swadesh Mitra... re 
96 | Udbodhan ... a i 
97 Vasant ... eee oe 
| Hinpi. 
98 | Bharat... ese ‘on 
| 99 | Shri Dnydnsdgar Samé- 
ot 
100 | Shri’ Venkateshvar Samé- 
; char. ' 
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eee 
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Daily oe 
Quarterly sé 
Weekly... 
Monthly. ... 
Weekly = ase 
Daily eee 
Weekly ... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Do. oes 
Do. ove 
Do. eee 
Do, ove 
Do. eee 
Do. one 
Do. eee 
Do. oes 


Bi-weekly ... 


«| Weekly... 
ef Do. eee 
-+-| Bi-Weekly ... 
ooo] Weekly... 
«| Do. ove 
eo} 1ri-Monthly 
oe Daily oe 
eee] Weekly ace 
..-| Fortnightly 
ool Weekly 0 
«--| Do. ove 
‘ont os 
---| Monthly ... 
-»| Weekly | eve 
...| Fortnightly 
| Weekly... 


@e6 


eee 


‘Kaikhosru Ménekji Barjorji  Minocheher- 


nae eee he mls 


dan » Pr? } 
Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya, | 
Javerbhsi Déd&bhéi Patel:  Hindul 
(Patidér) ; 89. 


‘Day4bhéi Rémchandra Mehta; Hindu} 
(Gujarati Brdhman) ; 86. 

Jivanl4l Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homj}, B.A.; 
Parsi ; 41. 

Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 ‘ai 


Ji ivanlél Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
Shriméli Bania) ; 34. 

Dimji Raviji Shih ; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
Bania) ; 33. 

Nathalal Rangildads (Bania). 


Fulchand Bépuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 23. 
Ibrahim ‘Déud ; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 
Muhammadans (Memons). 
Mohanlal Amarsi; Hindu (D4s Shrimali 
Bania) ; 27. 
Mathur Mansukh : Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
28. 


Kahand4s Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
56. 

Motil4l Chhotél4l Vy4s; Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. ) 

Rewadshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
(Brdhman) ; 46. 


Abdul Véhed Haji Gulém Muhammad 
Patel ; hs (Suni) ; 37. 
Bapubhai Kénji ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 30... 


Homji, B.A.; Parsi; 41. 
Harivallabhdas Prénvallabhdds Parekh ; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. | 
Rustamji Jaémaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60... 


Noorkhan Amirkhén ; Muhammadan; 50. 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
Brahman) ; 39. 
Hormasji J amshedji ; - Parsi 48... a 


Hirdl4l Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shriméli 
Bania) ; 28. 


Manildl Chhabér4m Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brahmin) ; 43. 

Pirozshah J ehdngir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi ; 
33. 

Chunildl] Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 


Keshavlél MHarivithaldas; Hindu (Dis 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 
Manvantré4i Madanrdi Rayji; Hindu 


(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 
Phirozshéh Edalji Patel ; Parsi ; 52 sat 


Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 


A’nandshankar Bdapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


\ 


Gaurishankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) : 
30. 

J 4nakipraséd Laboordm ; _ Hindu (Kanya- 
‘kubja Bréhman) ; 31. | 


40, 


‘re 
2 yey 


‘Shir Biberilal Hindu (Bajpai Bréhmin) ; By 
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Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar ; Hindi 
" (Veldhnay Badbmiass). “3 


Gesenke Raghavendra Mamdapur ; Hindu! 
Desheath cullen ¢ 44, 


Gaurishankar ‘Rémprasha ; Hindu aus 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Dhondo Kdshinéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Braéhman) ; 26. : 


Damodar Laxman Updasani ; Hindu 
- yedi Brahman); 58. 

Hari Dharméréj Gdndhi; Hindu 
81. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


Dattdtraya Ganesh ‘Agashe : ants (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


(Yajur- 


. . 


Hari Bhikaji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44, 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; 
(Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 42. 


Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 
Bréhman) ; 44, 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kdémat; Hindu 
‘Shenvi; 35. 


Hindu 


a 


Kashindéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 46. 
S. H. Shahane ; ; Hindu (Karhada Brdh- 
man) ; 33. : 

Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25. 


Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 50. 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. : 
Krishnaji Késhindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
no ot Brahman) ; 42. 
Dattatreya Balvant Paérasnis; . Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40, . 
Kashinath Bahirav Limaye ; ‘Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 55. 
F. F. Gordon & Oo. 


Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe. 
Sadashiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 


Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 26. 
Govind Nardyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 51. 

Natesh Appdii Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) : 84, 

Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpa&wan 
Brahman) ; 41. 

Krishnaji Prabhékar Khadilkar, B.A. ; 


Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 


Anant Divdkar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 45. 
Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


(Vani) ;|° 


- Balkrishna Updsani; Hind 
(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 42. | 
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Poona ‘VaR ihebs Sls eee Published thrice & 
fe peasant Sin Se ay oe | month, ‘ 
Wai (Satéra) a ee Monthly ees eee 
Chiplun = = (Ratmé-; Do. ... Ae 
giri). ; 
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Wai (Satara) e¢ | Monthly eee eee 
Dharwar ... --| Weekly... bus 
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Poona ’ ses ees Do. é @ee ee 
Kolhépur eee eee Do. eee ; eee 
Thana eee ees Do. eee eee 
Bombay eee eee Do. eee eee 
Bombay ece eee Do. eee eee 
ROOM sac. vee Monthly .... i 
pee 
Do. ese y eee Weekly eee eee 
Sholapur eee eee r Do, eee eee 
Bombay eee eee Do, eee ‘ee: 
Poona 7 eee eee Do. eee @ee 
Do. eee eee Do. eee eee 
Belgaum ... _...| Weekly. (Printed 
{ im Modi charac- 
ters.) ’ 
Pérola (Hast Khan-| Fortnightly valk 
desh), 
| Dhulia (West Khan- eos os 
Komtha, (Kénara) Do. mide 


Laxman Baburao Hegde ; ; Hindu (Gow 
| Sdraswat); 52. : | 
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OIE a dais a, iiss 


tate Ee grat te 


. ili oe soe] Weekly glu Janérdan Nardyan ‘ Kulkarni; - Binal sie Sea 
" (Séraswat Seihenean ; 82. ; : Se | 
187 | Mahérdshtr’ Vritt | Satéra ... sf Dos’ see ens Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; ; Hindu (Maré- 800 eos:| 


‘3 -| tha); 24, age Mea 
188 |Moda Vritt  ...  .... Wai (Satéra)  .... Do. © 12 « Démodar 3 Lele ; a (Chitpdwan 100° 
| rahman 
189 | Mumbai Vaibhav ---| Bombay ... «| Daily eee ...| Keshav Purushottam Mchendale ; (Hindu| 1,500 ae 
| Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 39. a) | : ; os 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav veoh Do. see | Weekly... oes Do. do. »--| 2,000 if 
141 | Mumukshu eco. veal POOMM, ace. eee — D0, ... «| Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar;} 1,500; 
| : ies 7 Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. & 
142 | Nasik Vritt ace ......getet SME eer wae * sve ...| Rangnéth Vishnu K4le ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200: : 
| Brahman) ; 24. | : 
148 Nyaya Sindhu ... ...| Ahmednagar wo} Do. we  ...| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 300. 3 ‘ft 
Brahman) ; 34. | Mt 


144 | Paisa Patti tei .--| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... ...| Mahddev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 1,000 E 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. a 


145 | Pandhari Mitr’ ... -..| Pandharpur (Shola-| Weekly _... ...| Govind Saknérém Bidkar ; Hindu Deshasttl About : : f 
7 pur). | Brahman) ; 44. 150 Ht 


146 | Prabhét ... sie ..-| Dhulia (West Khan-}| Monthly ... ...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B.A., 400 


: desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh), | Brahman) ; 44. 


148 | Pragati... eee ...| Kolhapur ... ooo] LO. ees ...| Bhau Baébdéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham) 400 
: Jain); age 45. 
149 | Prakdsh ... éep ooo] SOGATO —. eve wa De. ve ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu. (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
150 | Pudhéri_... iis ...| Baroda  ... en ee ae ...| Vasudev Purshottam Séathe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 

; shani Brahman) ; 32. 
151 | Rashtrabodh ii ee re ...| Monthly ... ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat ... we ey 800 
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152 | Rashtramat os: ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly i ...| Shrinivas Bhikaji Sardesdi; Hindu (Chit-| 2500 


sy Se 
“ 8 : 
ov thee 


pawan Brahma.) ; 49. 
153 | Raéshtramukh _s.. ...| Mahad (Koléba) ...| Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Réoji Pdélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 15 
: hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
154 | Rashtrodaya oe ...| Poona nis ...| Monthly ... ...| 8. K. Damle ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brah- 200 
man); 30. 
155 | Samdlochak dod .»-| Hubli (Dharwar) ...}. Do. ‘is ...| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu’ (Deshastha 800 
i | | Brahman) 30 mid 
156 | Satyi Shodhak ... ..-| Ratnagiri ... ...| Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Aya ta Hindu (Chitp4wan} 1,000 sf 
Brahman) ; 2 ihe 
157 | Shivdji Vijaya ... .--| Sholapur .... me tee aR ...| Madvalappa SS Devmale; Hindu 500 a 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. ’ aie 
158 |Sholdpur Samachér ...| Do. ... «1 Do. «s. _«.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kéméthi) ; 50... 400 if 
. | 
159 | Shri Saydji Vijay ...|Bombay .. «| Do. ... _...{Indu Prakdsh Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5,000 uf 
Manager Damodar Savlara4am Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43 


160 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. ide .»»| Monthly ... ...| Mahdadev Keshav Kale ; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
| wan Brahman) ; 40. 
161 | Shri Shahu ea oo] Satara =. --| Weekly... ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 200 


oe Brahman) ; 28. ee Ne 
162 | Shubh Suchak ... wat 2. eae aa Des ie ...| Dattdtreya Ramchandra Chitale ; * Hindu 200 a) 

| (ChitpA4wan Brahman). A 
163 | Sudhakar ... oe ...| Pen (Kolaba) vat’ } DO. e ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 506 We 


| wan Brahman) ; 50. 
164 | Sudharak ... oe .--| Poona jas ooo} | DO. ove ...| Vishwandth Govind Sant. 1,000 


165 | Sumant .... iia ..-| Karad (Satara) ...| Do, ne ...( (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 

Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Sdéraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. | oS 

166 | Vande Materam ... eset POOR. see wa De; Soa ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-; 1,400 ae 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 5 er 

167 | Vichari_... als .».| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month °...} Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;| About. 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 


168 | Vijayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhapur ... ceo] WVCOIY cco ons eeeeee 
169 | Vinod a sis | Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly si ‘Dattétraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindy 150 


ee | (Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. | o a) 
170 | Vividh Dnyadn Vistér ...| Bombay ... ---| Monthly ... ° . ..| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarné ...  ... 700 eS 
) (2) R&mkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud (oa 
| §draswat Brahman). ) ae 
171 | Vrittasar... oes eo| Wai (Satara) | Weekly ... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra W hase sok Hindu (Chit-; 250 * a 
pawan Bréhman) ; 40 ' ns 
172 Vy4épari eee eee eee Poona eee ee. Do, nae eee Nana a Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 50C Anes 4 he wha 
| | man) ; 42. sg Rete te 


178 ) Warkari ... ©... «| Pandharpur (Sholé- Fortnightly ...| Vitbal Keshav Limaye; Hindu as 800 
; | pur). ae seek | _ | Bréhman); 85, — " 
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vo ons] Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 0, 
| madan (Abro); 24. : ssi 
w» '  s{ Hakim Dharamsing ‘Tahilsing; Hindu| 700 


vs, ee Ekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil);45 ..:| 500 
vs eae| Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Ami); 40.} . 750 


seal: aes so a — Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 


- 
* 
oy 
we i 
PL EMILE BOERS 
a 


wal Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh] 1,200 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 
we} DO. sss wel Dow ads ss| Syed Muhammad Husain Syed Ydkubalil 500 
: ate Muhammadan ; 50. 


eee] DO, ee v-| Do. oa ...| Amjddbeg ; Muhammadan (Moghal) ; 40 ...| 1,000 


sent 00, wie eek) aoe wae .».| Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Ndzim; Muham-|_... 
: | madan (Shia) ; 24. 
cen], Aas a ee ae see »»-| Mahmood Hussain Hassomya; Muhamma-|.  ... 
| | dan (Sunni); 44. : 
seol. dae tae cr ccna: Wee ons ...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Ndézim Munshi 500: 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


eee] * Do. eee eee Do. eee eee Dawood Ali ; Muhammadan ; 836 eee ese eae 
sd Doe ace on{ Daily s,s ss| Hinkim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Warrukh 


ena | om 189 | Urdu Daily ink we} Do. acs ok Glee an ...| Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja;| 1,000. 
f me ee " 5 : 88. - 
in \ Govana’tr axp Hiunor. | : 
ia e ose. sake ROMADOY sie .-| Weekly ... ...| Bhagubhaéi Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu) 2,600 
oe, (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


ot a te 4. Otel Peasid Jain cn aes eel, OOD 


ss” eve] BAgalkot (Bijépur) .| Weekly ...  ...) Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Brahman) ; 35, | | 
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 Notes—A. The notices from the difierent Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are- 


* 


names of Ney are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 
ted in brackets a e name. | | 


am of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
| Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sl or @) is the last letter of a word, 


is left out, and the short a (8] = u in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has. 


* 


* 


tly i 0 owed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
y@ OF -known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to inditate that it is short, thus—d 


Ane Dy giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the. 
snot guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


Name and Publication. 


Where Published. 


Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


MARATHI. 
Madhukar ... 
Pratod 
Sd4rika 


Bombay 
Islimpur (Satara)... 
Bombay 


Monthly 
Weekly 
Monthly 


The Editor of No, 168 is Bhujangrao T, Gaikwad ; Hindu (Maratha) 
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“last penn medieg & of the , Students’ ‘Brotherhood. is 


conn oe : “the as Mr, Justice Chandavarkar aptly said, a woighte 


_ Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s ronouncement. Though addressed to students, 
eech af the annual ga- /Vr. Gokhale, it is _aviden 


thering of the ate * elderly audience, There is as much init for Govern- 


“| Indian Social Reformer ment and for Indian .politicians as for young men 
(6), 17th Oct. attending schools and colleges. We are glad that 
| Mr. Gokhale exposed the mistaken policy of treating 
politics as forbidden fruit as regards students.......... Little good and 
much harm may be done by making a hocus-pocus of politics, and 
there is much force in the wise observation of the Rev. Mr. Andrews, 
which Mr. Gokhale quoted with appreciation, that ‘the historical and 
economic questions which lie at the base of at least three-fourths 
of the politics of modern Indian students should be dealt with wisely 
and sympathetically by those who are teaching history and economics, 
and sound opinion should thus be built up within the Colleges themselves.’ 
There is, of course, the question: ‘How many of those who teach history 
and economics can be relied on to deal wisely and sympathetically with the 
questions underlying Indian politics?’ The nglish Professor, more 
especially in Government Colleges, is prone to regard himself as a part of the 
political order of things which he must uphold. The Indian Professor in a 
‘ National’ College is apt to take precisely an opposite view of his position 
and duties. We would suggest that teacher and professors should regard 
it as a point of honour not to import their personal politics in the class- 
room. Butthe question whether students will be benefited or injured by 
discussing politics is not a matter merely of the class-room. No regulation 
can keep students untouched by a form of thought which prevails widely in 
the country. By no possible means can educational institutions be converted 
into segregation camps from which the waves of popular feeling can be 
altogether excluded. If the precautions taken to keep the Indian troops 
untainted by political unrest, were multiplied hundredfold, the student 
population cannot be absolutely prevented from sharing the emotion of the 
moment that may happen to prevail outside. The problem of keeping young 
minds free from injurious ideas is ultimately the problem of promoting right. 
thinking among their elders.” 


2. “It was a courageous and admirable speech that the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale delivered at the annual meeting of the 

Indian Spectator (/), Students’ Brotherhood. ‘Not many of us care to 
16th Oct. think for ourselves in political matters, he declared, 
‘or for the matter of that, in any public matters.’ 

That is precisely why watters have come to the ‘present pass. He also 
acknowledged that ‘to worry at present about our probable lot in the remote 
future is both unnecessary and unwise. How one regrets that this wisdom 
was not forthcoming when the Congress creed with its goal of Colonial 
self-government was formulated. While experience has taught Mr. Gokhale 
the necessity of doing a new kind of service to his country and to its 
Government, and while we heartily wish him success in this new sphere of 
activity, we venture to point out that the success will depend upon his 
willingness to change his standpoint a little more than he has already done. 
It is not clear from Mr. Gokhale’s language whether he means that the 
inhabitants of British India do not owe the same duty to their Government 
as the subjects of the Native States owe to theirs: he would perhaps suggest 
a difference, though the point is not raised by him.......... Would any one 
venture to raise the question in a Native State whether the people should 
be loyal to the ruler or not, and answer that they had better be loyal because 
‘there is no alternative ?’ Mr. Gokhale makes it appear: as if we have 
entered into some sort of contract. with the British Government........... This 
political philosophy is not founded on fact and it holds the door open to 


mischief.......... Mr. Gokhale wants our colleges to afford * every possible 


ent, intended it for a more 


) und to his ¥ ow of Hoya, 80 “far as it goes, we 
nvi in 106 sed hat his political pe hilosophy, touching the exchange of 
hb i ‘speaks ae ts either based on history or is sufficiently. 
suous’ to be taught. in oolleges.......... Many may remember how 
/. Lee-Warner’s ‘Citizen of India’ was attacked by some leaders of 
al thought, because the author spoke of the duties of citizens, whereas 
‘the critics “would have the students taught their rights. Considering the 
- history of this question in the past and the obvious difficulties connected with 
it, we should think that the first requisite before the Government or the 
| universities take any action is to-ascertain the general sense of educationists. 


: __. 8, “The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s speech has, as it were, two 
| oe ee aspects, one in which he proffers advice to the 
19th Oct. maner Oe), Government, the other in which he tries to lead his 

countrymen. It is characteristic of the Anglo- 
Indian Press that it has seized upon the latter portion with avidity and 
ignored the other, treating it like ‘a mirage on the horizon.’ In the first 
place Mr, Gokhale thoroughly dissociated himself from the spirit which 

. animated the Risley circular and pressed the necessity of imparting 

| political education to students—a necessity to which we have time after time 
drawn the attention of the Government and the public. He justified, as 
Dr. Miller did last year, the healthy unrest, the desire to move which 
characterised Indian students.......... Mr. Gokhale said that it was not the 
fact of their movement so much as the direction in which a large proportion 
of them had been moving that called for our most earnest attention 
and our closest inquiry. He also disposed of the frivolous charge that 
our students are precocious politicians. As a matter of fact students are 
in all countries politicians and play an important part in the politics 
of their countries........... How to direct ‘this deeply-felt interest of 
students’ in -politics into useful channels is a question which ought to 
command the best attention of the Government and leaders of the people. 
One of the remedies, perhaps the best of all, was given by Mr. Gokhale 
in his speech—a remedy which is conveniently ignored by a section of the 
Press while writing on the subject. ‘ Responsibility alone will steady our 
judgments and control the restlessness of our patriotism.’......... To direct 
this interest of Indian students in politics and to prevent it from going 
astray, political education is absolutely necessary. It is no use fighting shy 
of political education and tabooing it for Indian students. The Government 
must face the facts squarely and ought rather take to ‘mending’ than 
ey 3 ‘ending. Mr. Gokhale thus expresses himself on the need for political 

oo . edtication being given to students. ‘To: leave them to their own devices, 

- amidst the perplexities of a difficult situation, is to neglect a plain duty 

towards them at a critical period in their lives, and the consequences 

of this neglect have been and are bound to be serious and far-reaching.’ 

Mr. Gokhale never gives warnings without reason. Here is a pregnant 

warning he gives, and the authorities cannot do better than take it to heart.” 


*4,. “The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s address to the Students’ Brother- 
hood was a noteworthy and thoughtful pronounce- 

Bue’ suber ment which willno doubt be read everywhere by 
15th Oct.; Indu Prakdsh students and others with special interest.......... 
(46), 15th Oct., Eng. cols. §o far as we are concerned, we venture to say that 
there is perhaps not one sentiment or thought to which the Honourable Mr. 
Gokhale gave utterance which has not found expression in these columns 
during the last three years. The question of enlightening students on current 
er litics and economics is a debatable one and beset with great difficulties, 
ae and we doubt if we have Professors of the requisite moral and intellectual 
Birr calibre to deal with such problems in that spirit of scientific inquiry and 
oem impartiality which alone can make the experiment a success. 
septing y this topic we have Over and over again given free expression to 
views 16 points dealt with by the Honourable Mr: Gokhale. In 
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culture. The preparatory stage is really the most valuable stage in one’s. 


life, for upon it depends one’s future career and the future of the country, and 
none can, be more short-sighted and more unpatriotic than those who fail to 
qualify themselves by patient study and reflection for the discharge of the 
higher duties and responsibilities they will surely be one day called upon to 
fulfil. Those who give any other advice to students and mislead them into 
wrong paths are their enemies and the enemies of: the country’s future 
welfare.” [The Kadi writes:—If our repressive authorities gave favourable 
consideration to what Mr. Gokhale has said about initiating College students 
in politics, much of the present day friction between the rulers and the ruled 


will disappear. Mr. Gokhale is particularly bitter in his remarks against those 


who entertain the ideal of complete independence, and suggests the recent 
acts of violence are attributable to that ideal. He is, however, mistaken in 
this view, for none of those who advocate that ideal think of overthrowing 
British rule or of resorting to violent methods. They depend more on the 
will of Providence than on human action in this matter. The Indw Prakash 
writes :—‘‘ We must thank Mr. Gokhale for affording Bombay an opportunity 
to show that there can be in this city a large and influential public gathering 
whose vision is not dazzled by the glare of autonomous swardjya and who 
stand absolutely unaffected by the vile abuse of Mr. Gokhale.”’] 
*5. “While speaking with reference to the students, Mr. Gokhale 
Mahrdtta (11), 17th observed that what called for most earnest attention 
Oct oe was notso much the movement of students along 
- with the times and their taking a ‘deep interest in 
politics, as ‘ the direction in which a large proportion of them have been mov- 
ing. Evidently the direction reférred to is the Nationalism which is fast draw- 
ing in its fold a large section of the student community. This observation of 
Mr. Gokhale leads us properly to that part of his speech wherein he has tried 
to point out the main points of difference between the Moderates whom he 
‘represents and the Nationalists. It is to be noted with a sense of satisfaction 
that Mr. Gokhale in his present speech has had the toleration and the grace 


to say a good word or two about the merits of the Nationalist work in the. 


country during the last few years—of course, only those merits which can be 
perceived by his Moderate vision.......... After these words of praise 
Mr. Gokhale lays down certain charges at the door of the Nationalists— 
charges which have been proved to be quite shallow and have been 
refuted so often. One accusation, however, is rather grave, that the 


followers of the New School or the Nationalists are disloyal towards. 


the British Government—a charge which, though not expressly stated in 
definite terms, yet forms the key-note of Mr. Gokhale’s denunciation 


of Nationalists throughout his speech........... The charge, we might 


say at once, is as unfounded and groundless as it is mischievous. The 
Nationalists are as loyal to the British throne as any one else........... Mr. 
Gokhale, in this respect, has only added his voice to the vociferations of the 
Anglo-Indian press against the Nationalists; and we have no doubt this 
pronouncement of his will be exploited as fully as the last one was. In one 


respect Mr. Gokhale seems to have climbed down a little—perhaps owing to. 
the severe criticism passed upon him in all parts of the country. In his last 


speech he advocated repression even towards ‘ideas’ of independence ; but in 
con 1650—4 | 
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g any ‘of those opinions and convictions. which 


he Thad expressed in the past and with which the 
«public has become familiar, Mr. Gokhale dwelt- with’ 
Oct. Eng. cola... becoming force and earnestness on the danger of: 
Bombay Samdchdr. (68), Permitting, the rising generation of his countrymen to 
Sénj Vartamdn »@ plunged by unscrupulous politicians and “ ‘pseudo-— 
(40), 18th and 15th Oct.; patriots into the vortex of the brummagem nationa-— 
er Akhbdr-e-Soudégar (23), lism which has been identified with the ‘name of 
— ~~ Fath Oct.; Sami-Sdnj Mr. Arabindo Ghose and others......, Mr. Gokhale 
_ - still holds the opinion he once entertained as to the 
Rashtramat (47), 14th inadvisability of preventing students from taking an 
Oct. | ’ intelligent interest in the cares and concerns of 
: their country. But he has never recommended their 
| participation in active politics or making use of them 
2s an instrument for the furtherance of political agitation in the land. 
In his address he cleared the ground of much cant and nonsense that has been 
talked on the subject and indicated the correct line of action in the matter, 
which, though it may not accord with the somewhat too strict policy that 
Government have been seeking to enforce, would be heartily approved of in 
ae all intelligent quarters. To put his view in a nutshell, he maintains that 
7 ‘they (the students) should be at liberty to attend public lectures and 
Be addresses on political subjects, and they may even attend political meetings 
with advantage, provided they are there only as spectators. But when it 
comes to active participation in what is called political agitation, I think 
we must draw the line.’ There is nothing inconsistent in this, nothing to 
stultify his position as a true and ardent patriot and a trustworthy leader of 
his people. While he is prepared to maintain, on the one hand, that ‘the 
' present policy of treating politics and especially current politics as a dangerous, 
and even in some cases a forbidden subject has only resulted in depriving the © 
students of that guidance to which they are entitled at the hands 
of their teachers in forming sound views on important questions,’ he does - 
not hesitate, on the other, to condemn in unequivocal terms the evil 
tendency to plunge them in political conflicts. ‘The active participation 
of students in politica] agitation,’ he declares, ‘really tends to lower the 
dignity and the responsible character of public life and impairs its true effec- 
tiveness. It also fills the students themselves with unhealthy excitement, 
often evoking in them a bitter partizan spirit, which cannot fail to interfere 
with their studies and prove injurious to their intellectual and moral growth.’ 
Those who dispassionately ponder on these words, and indeed onthe whole 
address will hardly perceive anything that is inconsistent in this view, anything | 
that betrays the weakening of the patriotic fibre in the man, any tendency to 
bend the knee to officialism, as his opponents have been sedulously attempting to 
point out.” [Inits vernacular columns the paper welcomes the belated attempt. 
made by the Moderate party to ventilate its views from the public platform, 
and hopes it will be steadily pursued much to the good of the country at 
lerge. As regards Mr. Gokhale’s remark that students should be allowed to 
attend political meetings as mere spectators and nothing else, the paper is 
doubtful if such a course also will not be to the advantage of the intrepid 
agitators in Bengal and the Deccan. The Bombay Samdchdr appreciates 
the address as an epoch-making one and regards it as supplying a corrective 
to both the political parties in the country. ‘The paper enlarges upon the 
advantages of imparting political instruction to the rising generation, and 
attributes the mischief-making tendencies observable in some quarters to the 
neglect on the part of the authorities in this connection. ‘The Sdn Vartamdn 
generally supports the views expressed by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and 
¢rusts much good will result from the pronouncement. The Akhbddr-e- 
_ Bouddgar also writes in an appreciative tone. The Sami Sdnj bestows 
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‘advice. The Rdshtramat says :—Mr. Gokhale says thatour loyalty to Govern-. 


Leh et MF ued 


Gokhale for fentleosly” sale his views, mabered 1 by. Sai experience,. before”. 
the public and hopes that parents and’ others hg benefit. by. his. sound: 


ment must spring out of our very love for our country. This demand. ought: 
to be characterised as a demand for the moon. For, our loyalty to :a foreign 


government under which we are constantly subjected to insults and hardships 


om, 


must always partake of artificiality and can never be natural. We wish Mr. 
Gokhale had not touched upon the question. The same remarks apply to 
active and hearty co-operation with Government. Mr. Gokhale, however, 
seems on the whole to have taken a somewhat clearer view of things on. this 
occasion than before and we hope he will gradually improve on the same 
lines. | . 


*7,. In itssecond article on the subject of passive resistance the Mahrdtta 
_ writes :—‘ Some of those, who can enthusiastically 
Passive resistance IN gpplaud the use of passive resistance abroad, affect to 
India nh mgm am dread its adoption in India as if it were a deadly 
oe ada than in the serpent or a poisonous drug. Speaking theoretically, 
° Mahrdtta (11), 17th ®t any rate, no such distinction can be reasonably 
Oct. : drawn. For subjectively as well as objectively the 
conditions of passive resistance are more favour- 
able in India than they could be in South Africa, for instance. Speak- 
ing subjectively, the merits of passive resistance, as a measure of protest, 
must be the same in any part of the world, and whether its advocate is Mr. 
Gandhi abroad or Babu Arabinda Ghose in India. This is so plain that it 
hardly needs comment. ‘The right of passive non-submission, as vesting in the 
subjects under any form of Government, has been universally acknowledged. 
Writers of standard works on constitutional law have gone so far as 
even to admit the moral aspect of the right of insurrection........... But we 
are not here concerned with that........... Extreme cases of misrule call forth 
extreme measures of opposition on the part of the misruled ; and passive none 
submission is assuredly one of these allowable measures of Opposition.......... 
The probability of success of the measure also is another element in the 
situation ; and we shall next consider, the comparative potentiality of such. 
measures in South Africa and in India.” 


8. We welcome back in our midst Mr. Pardnjpe, editor of the Kdl, 
and feel grateful to the Almighty that he has come 

an ggg co olga out af his incarceration all hale and hearty. He had 
of the Kdl, from the Ah- fallen a victim to the distorted interpretations put 
medabad jail. upon sections 124A and 153A by Indian law courts. 
Gujardti (29), 10th Oct.; Editors of newspapers are not dacoits, Pindharis or 
Shakti (93), 9th Oct.; Thugs, but they are educated men ever endeavouring 
er eee , pha 7th to show the right path to the rulers and the ruled. 
wares, 41M) They are thoughtful men sacrificing their lives for 
their country. Their views may perhaps be unac- 


ceptable to the authorities, and may be regarded as offending the law, yet 


after the attempts to rank them with the worst of offenders and the infliction 
of heavy punishments, it is difficult to view the campaign of seditian started 
by the officials with anything like respect. Since his liberation Mr. Pardnjpe 
has been deservedly honoured at Ahmedabad, Bombay, Poona and other 
places by his admirers, and that shows that ‘the sentence passed on him 
ig viewed by the masses with disapproval. The description he has given 
of his condition in prison is really alarming. So long ae the law of sedi« 
tion is not amended, educated and patriotic persons, who fall victims to the 
self-will and caprice of officials, will have to suffer this inhuman treatment. 
In this connection Provincial Conferences and Congresses, the Press and public 
preachers should start a campaign with a view to securing for the offenders 
against the law of sedition in India the same treatment as is meted out to 
this class of criminals in England. The war that is being waged to have the 
administration of the country reformed is seditious under the law, but a time 
will come when the officials will have to ‘om the justice of these views. 
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eeoribing How pale and weak Mr. 
Sutat Railway Station by some of his acquaintances, observes :—Whose heart 
ot burst at thé miserable condition of the man who is worshipped by the 

ae oe ns?’ And whose heart will not move at the sight of a man reduced to & 
- thisérable condition for holding views which are almost common in England ? 
ae ‘That the educated men who take up the patriot’s duty imposed upon every man 
by God should be mixed up with robbers and sinful miscreants and be subject- — 
éd to the most wicked treatment in jail is enough to put to shame those who 
assert that all this is being done in pursuance of the policy of* a civilised. 
st aaa Many a patriot is still suffering the misery from which Mr. 

aranjpe has just escaped. But as a penance for our sins we must submit 


to these pains, and that will be our lot so long as we do not bid good-bye to 
self-interest and are not prepared to fight for the liberty of speech and of the 
press. The Cutch Kesari and the Gujardt give in detail the reception given 
to Paranjpe on his liberation.| ae ‘ 
9. Forty years ago, people had no self-respect and were weak-minded 
and given to flattering others. But the Kesars 
An appeal to S. M. after a strenuous work of twelve years awakened the 
a Pardnjpe, editor of the tation toa sense of duty. People were convinced 
(a pee wee oie ge that they had chosen the wrong path and that a 
a ra Nettanaliste. mean advantage was being taken of their simplicity. 
: | Pudhdéri (150), 10th Ihe Kdl followed the Kesart, and Mr. Paranjpe, its 
i Oct. . ' editor, impressed it upon the minds of the people 
a that the rich and poor were alike being ground. down 
‘ee and that the other nations in the world were struggling for swardjya and 
te independence. He also dwelt on the machiavellian policy of the rulers and won 
Ae ‘over the people to his side. He went to prison in the usual course for fifteen 
1g months and has now returned to complete his work again. We know that 
a, Mr. Paranjpe, who has been up till now only a theoretical Nationalist, cannot 
are set aside his old convictions all at once, but we hope he will realise the 
| ambition of New India and co-operate with it. The first generation only 
a. watched the turn of events. The second generation of whom Mr. Pardnjpe is 
i one dealt with theoretical politics. New India wants to go a step further. It 
a is facing a new problem. It wishes to humour the crows, vultures, owls and 
fi bats infesting society and to gain its own ends by scheming, without letting 
ay the enemy know of it. The National deity desires that the present day 
 . Nationalist leaders should take note of the policy of young Nationalists and 
7 _ secretly join them. : 
a | : 10. Though the Bombay agent of Bepin Pal’s Swardj was prosecuted 
by Government, that has notin any way brought Bepin 


=, in India and Babu into trouble or stopped the’ publication of his 
in Hngland. periodical in London. What agitates the popular 
Shakti (93), 9th Oct. mind, then, is, that distinction is made ha 
the two nations living under the same sovereignty. 

Justice Coleridge, while giving the charge to the jury in the recent Indian 
Sociologist case in London, said that if a paper uses language which leads 
to disturbances, the jury without inquiring into the motives of the 
writer should return a verdict against him. The article in the Swardy, 
publication ‘of which was made the subject of the prosecution of the 
Bombay egent, does not come within the category defined by Justice 
Coleridge, as evidenced by the fact that Bepin Pal is not proceeded against 
by Government. We enjoy limited rights, and still Government deem it. 
necessary to curtail even these, and Anglo-Indian papers impudently urge. 
Government in that direction. The offence for which Aldred earned six 
months’ simple imprisonment wottld have meant the confiscation of so many 
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printing presses in India, Compare the definitions of sedition given by Justice 


dge and the Indian Penal Code, section 124A, and the nature of the 


{féodom: of the press which we and the Englishmen enjoy. will be. made 
 gpanifest. Justice Coleridge, while passing sentence on Aldred, .used very. 
‘courteous language towards the accused and awarded him a light punishment, 


AT 


But Mr. Justice Davar while passing sentence on that great man—Lokamdnya 
Tilak—used language that was most offensive. But why. wonder at the 
attitude of: Judges towards political —— when Government ‘themselves 
treat such offenders as criminals even in the jails ? | 


11. In continuation of its article on the Shrdddha ceremony (vide 
ore ss paragraph 7 of. Weekly Report No. 41), the Shakéte 
Political interpretation wWrites:—Fallen from their heavenly estate on 
bs are _ ceremony Of ocount of our sins, our forefathers must be shedding 
Shakti (93), 9th Oct. hot tears. Where is the wonder that their souls are 
| distressed at the sight of the total destruction of 
their vast lands, their unlimited grandeur, their divine arms and missiles, 
their arts and sciences? ‘The land, which was once under the illustrious 
protection of Bharat and thence derived the name Bharatkhand, began 
to be known as Hindustan and is now known as British India. The sacred 
language Sanskrit, sanctified by the Rishis, has become a dead language and has 
made room for English. The Vedas are being displaced by the Bible. Is not 
this sufficient to make ourforefathers mourn? Instead of spreading their name 
and fame we are defaming their memory. In the faceof all this how can 
our lifeless mechanical observances satisfy the desires of their souls? 
When we renounced our love for our fathers and became actuated by selfish 
desires, our patriotism gave way to indifference, and since then we have 
drifted into this sorry plight. This process of slow decay went on for centuries 
after which we have recently begun to realise our situation, and young India, 
at present, is slowly developing the virtues of patriotism and self-sacrifice. 
To develop these virtues further is the duty of the rich, who unfortunately 
are mere devotees of self. How can our ancestors hope for the fulfilment of 
their wishes from people such as these? Our Bengali brethren have awak- 
ened-to the situation. They have begun to commemorate the names and 
deeds of our mighty ancestors and are trying by enterprise and self-sacrifice 
to regain their lostinheritance. This awakening of the Bengalees has affected 
the other parts of India as well. Only by furthering the effects of this awak- 
ening to the best of our powers, shall we be called the worthy sons of our 
ancestors. In the fulfilment of their desires lies the salvation of ourselves and 
of the country. : 


1Z. One “ Vasant” contributes some verses to the Shakti, of which the 
purport is as follows:—When shall I get what I 
rege aia the present want ? When, O God! will my desire be fulfilled ! 
oekaki (08) 9th Oct What will cure the disease? O God! what will 
: | allay the troubles of this heart? My fellow-country- 
men are writhing in agony for want of food. Seeing them miserable I cannot 
swallow my own food. Ill-housed and ill-fed, they have to go even without 
air and water. Hver bounden, like slaves of others, how can the fetters on 
their bodies and minds be removed? Grant them physical strength and pour 
tranquillity over their minds so that their sins and miseries may be reduced 
toashes. How very pleasant were the days inold India! When will divinities 
like Rama and Krishna take birth, who would get rid of the difficulties of their 
devotees ? When will noble women of the type of Savitri and Sita be born 
amongst us? When will our social happiness, which is truly heavenly in its 
character, be once more granted to us? O-God! the trouble of aliens cannot 
be tolerated for a moment! When will the self live again ? 


13. The Gwardé publishes a dialogue between Swadeshi Mitra (friend 

of swadesht) and Swadeshi Drohi (traitor to swadeshi) 

a . in the course of which Swadeshi Mitra is made to 
re ees gg say:—As long as ideas inimical to swadeshi are 
or vee ' firmly rooted in the minds of my fellow-country- 
men, how is it possible for swadeshi industries to 


prosper ? My heart burns at the sight of this partiality to foreign articles. - 


People waste their money by putting on foreign clothes. They starve their 
con 1650—6 | 
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bes nti seer in't its ae ahs tae “a 21 ie na d food is not to be Thad. 0 Fate { Poe seaige’ are 
by ways!’ Bad vt ‘straits fare we “rednoed to! Ofriend! Have you some 
tis: because ‘the country’s industries have died out that 
3 to serve: on the paltry pay of ten rupees! . Really it is all 
foreigners never force their: articles upon us. But we our- 
6 senseless ; how can we blame others? There is no union amongst 
} ers are only hungering for honours and titles. It is we who 
u lind It is we who assume their (the foreigners’) dress and not they 
‘ours. “Tei is we who take their food and not they ours. It is first necessary 
° 5 set our own house in order. Hence, it is that selfless men like Mr. Tilak 
“are required. Onr friends inimical to swadeshi lay the axe at their own feet. 
‘Rough and course though it be, swadeshi manufacture is to be preferred. 
‘Who will abandon a mother because she is not good-looking? O eunuch 
and traitor to the swadeshi! where is thy patriotism gone? O Mother! despel 
our folly and raise up swadeshi. 


3 


14,. Mr. Pardnjpe was the first victim claimed by the wrath of the 
bureaucrats last year. After him Mr. Tilak, the pre- 

eae | To undergo imprison- ceptor of the whole nation, was imprisoned. In days 
Pepe! : ment at the hands of of yore Rishis used to practise penance for thousands 


bureaucrats is to make 
‘penance to acquire of years to acquire boons from gods. We shall have 


a swardjya. to undergo penance in jails to acquire swardjya. 
aa ° Karndtak Vritt (105), The holy places of patriots are the jails in Thana, 
wae 12th Oct. Mandalay and Sabarmati. The Reforms are intro- 


| duced to disturb our penance. But we should not be 
deceived by them: The bureaucrats are ever ready to make the true patriots 
undergo penance and thus make them acquire virtuous power. But they should 
have by this time realised that stone walls do neither make a prison nor control 
the mind. They act, on the contrary, as tonics. The bureaucrats commit 
‘only the sin of harassing saints. Two thousand Bengalees readily suffered all 
sorts of miseries in the cause of the swadesht movement. This very fact 
proves that Shri Krishna is backing and encouraging us. Let the bureaucrats 
prove that the swadesht movement is seditious and the people will give it up. 
But as a matier of fact they are openly advocating swadeshi and covertly 
| harassing its followers and are attempting to have the demand for swardjya 
declared illegal, in spite of the adverse decision of the Bengal High Court. 


: 15. The 16th of October is the day of mourning for the lossof unity in Ben- 

: gal. Itis the day on which the Shrdddha ceremony 
ee, The fourth anniversary should be performed and tears shed over the virtues 
> of the Partition of Bengal. of departed friends. In the last century three power- 
Gujardti (29), 10th Oct.; ful Kuropean Nations ruined the hopes of unity 

- Akhbar-e-Isidm (63), 14th entertained by the Poles. Seventy-five years after 
Oct.; Kdl (127), 15th Oct. the event, the wound inflicted is not healed up. 
The Poles say: “As long as we do not attain 

unity and independence we will be in mourning.” They wear a black ribbon 
ack on the right hand as a badge of mourning. ‘The Partition is not to be undone. 
ce | The remembrance of the event should as well not fade away from the minds 
Aa and hearts of Bengalis. . They should wear black ribbons and their women 
eye - ghould also go in black. The performance of the Shrdddha is the protest of 
i ar all Bengal. The proclamation regarding the Shrdddha states that the 
_ ~~-_—s Bengalis have entered upon a new birth on the 16th October. In the hcur of 
a dire distress they required new strength. Lord Morley and the authorities 
i ‘must know that till the hour of death people will seek redress for their looted 
 . wvights. Ifthe authorities at Home and in India were to suppose that with 
+! the lapse of time the wounds inflicted on the Bengalis will be healed up they 
-* ‘would be labouring under a mistake. The effect of the Partition will not wear 
‘Bway with the passing of time. The Partition means the autocracy of the 
Pi emireit as against the rights of the people. So long as the people are not given 
fice, there will be no peace. [The Akhbdr-e-Isldm writes :—§So 
2 ithent will not put down peacefully, « or otherwise, ett of 
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Bengali. rotesting siatnst the Partition. the paaesen of the latter. will ae 
“change petty will some day endanger peace and order throughout ie lan 
We welcome the activity of Government in putting down the annual functions 
of the anti-partitionists or boycotters. The Kdl writes :—Indians, s6d to 
believe formerly that the white bureaucrat was ‘more just than themselves. 
But he is just only to some degree. He deals out justice impartially 
‘between blacks and blacks. But in a conflict between blacks and whites, 
he becomes prejudiced. The Partition of Bengal is an instance of the fact 
that the sense of justice of the whites becomes vitiated when the interests of 
the bureaucrats and the Indians are in conflict. It was the Partition of 
Bengal that drove the Indians to resort to self-reliance. The Bengalis tie 
the rakhi on each other’s hands to show that even if Government were 
pleased to divide them on the 16th.of October, they stand united. They 
observe the above day, specially for this ceremony. ‘The Partition affects not 
only Bengal but the whole of India. The new spirit observable in it is due 
immediately to the Partition of Bengal. The day evokes in our minds ideas 
suitable to the building up of one united nation. In this sense then, the 16th 
October should be observed along with the Bengalis by the rest of the Indians 
as a special day.| 


*16. Writing on the question of Indians in South Africa the Parsi says :— 
eo _ °“ Does England ask herself—does the Government 
Alleged political evil of India ask itselfi—what will be the effect of this | a 
effects of the ill-treatment 4 6¢ymulation of unredressed grievances in the Trans- : 
of Indians in South Africa. eo Fae b Aiede th 1 ‘th th ie is 
Pérsi (37), 17th Oct., “Val? et them not delude themselves wi @ 
‘Eng sole. sophistry, “The great mass of the people knows 
nothing and cares nothing about South Africa.’......... 
In every town in India the tale is told to large and sympathetic 
audiences of the educated classes. In hundreds of villages itis repeated 
to the wondering ignorant, whose minds are being filled with strange and 
mischievous thoughts........... The Indian agitator says, ‘A few thousands of 
rebels, Jews, and the scurh and refuse of Europe in South Africa work their own 
‘sweet will in absolute independence: they: are no more of one race and creed 
than you are; and there are many millions of you’........... Thisis the leaven 
of thought that will work throughout India. Have Government the courage to 
pursue the subject with its dark and dangerous but inevitable questionings ?”’ 


*17. “Information about the peculiar case of an indentured labourer in 
Jeanda has been received by us from a correspond- 
Alleged illegal treat- ent. We give the main facts below, and hope they 
ment of an indentured will ‘meet the early attention of the authorities 
at labourer 12  ¢oncerned :—A bond fide cultivator by name Kadam 
Sr ahedita (11), 17th Was taken over to Uganda through the Agent- 
Oct. pee General in India, especially for rice cultivation. 
The man was a resident of Ratnagiri District, and 
in April last was taken under an agreemefit of being paid Rs. 60 per mensem, 
the agreement holding good for a period of two years. He was sent to 
Kampala near the capital of Uganda. The operation of rice cultivation by 
him was satisfactory. Owing to the malarial climate of the province he fell 
ill, and attended the Missionary dispensary instead of the Government 
hospital. Being thus unable to produce the official ‘unfit’ certificate, he 
was considered as being absent from duty and dismissed from service. 
During his stay there for a period of nearly four months he cultivated 
‘a good deal of area with rice, the cost of seed aggregating to more than ° 
Rs. 1,000. Yet the treatment which he is said to have received is very 
strange. The duplicate copy of the agreement, which he had, was taken 
away from him on some pretext and was never returned to him 
though he demanded it repeatedly. He was entitled to be paid the return 
passage to India under the agreement, but it was refused. The applica- 
tion. which he put in, praying for the return passage, was: altogether 
ignored, but he was asked several questions as regards the name of the writer 
of the application. In the apptoerion he stated that in case the passage was 


‘i nd helpless’ man acai 80 that a  pabebtipdien had to be 

Il ing “OEpENSOS ‘by railway up to Mombasa, where 
han pr omised to pay his passage by-steamer. These are 
‘the facts as ‘they have reached us. We hope the case will be investigated 
by th ti np cngerk in Bombay, as grave injustice seems to have been done 
‘thé man above referred to.” 


18. ‘He Excellency the Viceroy’s opening Abecai at the Malaria Con- 
ference was truly very practical, and the liberal views 
\ Oauisaaiie on the speech expressed by His Excellency as to the duties of 
“of ‘His Excellency the Government in regard to it are quite worthy of a 
oer ll at’ ee ; alaria farsighted statesman. His Excellency very cor- 
: Mi wlgrees rectly considered the question one of Imperial im- 
y Samdchdr (68), es sieeap : ; 
15th Oct.. Akhbdr-e- portance. Malaria is the most destructive disease 
Souddgar (23), 14th Oct. in India, and it is strange that notwithstanding this 
uy fact, nothing worth the name has hitherto been done 
to combat it. It is satisfactory, however, to note that the attention of 
- the authorities has been drawn to its devastating character, and the urgency of 
dealing speedily with it has been recognised. The health of a nation is the 
true foundation of its prosperity, and Government are clearly bound to try 
. their best to strengthen this foundation on moral as well as economic grounds. 
Govérnment have taken up this task, but we are afraid that mere distribution 
of quinine and the destruction of mosquitoes will not suffice to make their 
Bed. campaign effective. It should be remembered that the important factor on 
me tS which health depends is good diet, and a deficiency in it predisposes a man to 
- disease. It is a well-known fact that the majority of the Indian popu- 
lation do not get sufficient food of wholesome quality. They are ina state of 
semistarvation and the little food they get is of a very low quality. As long as 
‘this state of affaits is not mended, no remedies fof combating Malaria and 
kindred diseases can be successful. We would, therefore, urge upon Govern- 
ment the necessity, now that they intend dealing with the question of high 
prices, of investigating how much of food-stuffs is left in the country after 
export, at how much this quantity left in the country works out per head, and 
‘S what proportion the food thus left to each man bears to the quantity which 
a each man requires. ‘This investigation will enable them to tackle the problem 
a of improving the general health and prosperity of the people. It is also neces- 
sary to examine how much the new tendency of the peasantry to grow less and 
less of food-stuffs has to do with the present high prices. It is this lessening 
— of the area of corn cultivation, coupled with increasing exports of corn, that is 
oo responsible for the high prices and tends to i injure the health and the prosperity 
a of the people. The question, therefore, of a full and substantial diet is of 
paramount importance in the crpsade against Malaria. [The Akshbdr-e- 
: Souddgar after describing the great havoc done by Malaria and its harmful 
ee effects upon the commercial activities of the country refers appreciatingly to 
His Excelléncy the Viceroy’s speech and calls upon the people to co-operate 
‘in the crusade against the disease initiated by His Excellency. It endorses 
Colonel Leslie’s suggestion about the necessity of creating a special depart- 
ment for Malaria. ] 


19. TheJ aia: Jamshed while scouting the idea of a United Congress, 
expresses a hope that the Moderates will remember 


Exhortation to the Mo- 
Rsbatig tink &S ‘unite with the lessons taught to them by the past and avoid 


the Extremists. joining hands with the Extremists who are as dan- 
.. Jdm-e-Jamshed . (38), 8°Fous as before. A Union with them, it says, 
15th Océ. "means a waste pure and simple of precious time and 


money and perhaps a repetition of the much lamented 

_ ‘@vents which took place at Surat. The aims and methods of the two parties, 
_ it continues, are as divergent as the Poles, and it is in the interests of both 

‘iggy wel a8 those of the country that each should keep to its chosen path. 


20: “few men ‘and women of the world ask, what is ‘therein the name ? 
ae 3 “Phere is'a great deal in it. HKuropeans must con- 
Comments on ‘the ques- sider it a compliment paid to their integrity that 
ion of Native firms using Native firms sometimes adopt European names, 
panyigd song he. 5m The Bombay Chamber of Commerce appears to have 
oy ‘ oamerce 4 ~S*«é tested against the practice and prayed to the 
“Indian Spectator (7), Government of India to put a stop to it. This 
16th Oct. | - suggestion will not be quite so easy to carry out 

| as one may imagine at first sight. There are many 
circumstances in which a Native firm may legitimately trade under a HKuro- 
pean name........... The legislator, who can carry out the Chamber's 
recommendation, without interfering with the liberty usually allowed in all 
civilised countries, must be a very great genius indeed. Any law. which 
he will have the ingenuity to devise can be easily circumvented, and it 
would not be worth the Government’s while to cause needless irritation and 
to multiply tempests in tea-cups.”’ | 


*21. “The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau have protested 

ee - strongly, and rightly too, against an attempt on the 
” Parse (37), Lith Oct. part of the Sasshad Hiadehae of Commerce %s restrain 

ng. cols.; Gujarate (29), Native & f ie tineltal It 

17th Oct., Eng. cols, ative firms from using English names. appears 
to us that the local Chamber of Commerce has need- 
lessly raised a storm in a tea-cup, since no Indian firm in any large 
business ever does such a thing, and, as the Indian Chamber points,out, it is 
customary to allow a person to trade under any name he chooses.’ [The 
Gujardti says :—‘ The proposal of the Bothbay Chamber of Commerce is not 
only unreasonable but also positively mischievous and offensive to Indian 
merchants.......... We trust Government will not encourage the idea of any 
such foolish legislation.’’| 


’ 
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22. After thanking the authorities for organising the Agricultural 
. @onference the Rdjasthdn observes :—We are sorry 
assllency the + st His Excellency fails to see the desirability of check- 
speech at the Poona ing the present export of food-stuffis, in spite of - his 
Agricultural Conference. acknowledgment that there is an increasing dis- 
Rajasthan (88), 9th Oct.; proportion between the population and the produc- 
Akhbdr-e-Istam (63), 11th tion of food-stuffs. In our opinion the cultivator 
a Guwardt (73), %th derives no benefit whatsoever from the export of corn, 
se and His Excellency’s opinion to the contrary is 
untenable. Again, the tax which His Excellency thinks would have to be im- 
posed on the cultivation of products other than food-stuffs, in order to meet 
the problem of supplying food to the teeming population, would not at all be 
necessary if Government would reduce the assessment on the land used for 
the cultivation of food-stuffs. A large portion of waste lands would thus 
come under cultivation and, in consequence, the production of corn would be 
greatly increased. Thus Government too would be benefited by the increase 
in the revenue, and the great problem of the dearth of food-stuffs would be 
easily solved. His Excellency remarks in his speech that the population of the 
country has risen under the British Rule. Ifthe decrease of 3 crores shown 
by the census of 1901 in the population of 33 crores is to be considered an 
increase, we are ready to acknowledge our ignorance of it. Again, His 
Excellency says that the trade of the country has increased and adduces 
statistics to show the increase in the exports. This increase in the exports is 
rather to be deplored than welcomed, as having caused crores of people to die 
of hunger andstarvation. We hope, however, that the public will carefully 
reflect on the views set forth by His Excellency. But this cannot be possible 
until the over-vigilant eye of Government is taken away from the native 
papers who have always been ready to. do their duty as Sir G. S. Clarke 
desires. (The Akhbdr-e-Isldm while expressing a hope that by this time next 
year some practical fruits of the meeting of the Conference would be placed 
before the public, strongly advocates the imposition of export duties as the 
best remedy for the many crying evils of the time. The Gujardé expresses. 
‘opinions identical with those expressed by the Kesari as summarised in 
‘paragraph 25 of Weekly Report No. 41.] 
con 1650—6 


Jerience of the pec le in this Deeside that 
» Government invar ably enhance the Jand assessment 
| when ever | the cultivator is fortunate enough® to 
Teal ge song prices for his agricultural produce. 
ae an important assurace has-now been given by 
_ Sir John Muir.Mackenzie at the recent sitting of the 
SESS 8 es otporst Conference that the assessments would 
“as, 11th not be increased hereafter. We are, however, 
afraid that in course of time this assurance might be 
Dh cae, Mae passed over as the individual opinion of Sir John 
fe ‘olen supported by a distinct pronouncement. by Government. We would, 
therefore, suggest that in the interests of the poor cultivators, the assessments 
may, if necessary, be a little increased and a permanent land settlement 
established on that basis:in this Presidency. We hope Sir John Muir 
Mi&ckenzie’s will not rest till he sees his intentions actually carried out. 


*24. “It is pleasing to find that the Honourable Sir J. Muir Mackenzie, 
oe ea who has all along evinced a deep interest.in and sym- 
oe Gujardty (29), 17th pathy for the ryots, laid at rest the fears vaguely but 
a _  Oct., Hing. cols. generally entertained by people, by publicly announcing 
' | | that the Government would on no account enhance the 
aie state demand on the score of any increase in the productivity of the soil due 
HAG to improvements in methods of cultivation. The Conference has made one 
ie. thing clear. The Government has thrown itself seriously and whole-heartedly 
Ra - into the question of agricultural development. It remains with the public to 
ene support their efforts with their co-oferation, equally serious and whole-hearted, 
os : and it also rests with the Government to conduct their Departments of 
Agriculture and Forest in the same spirit of liberality and sympathy and with 
the same enthusiasm and solicitude which mark the operations of the sister 
organisations in America.’ 


29. The Honourable Sir John Muir Mackenzie at the recent sitting of 

the Agricultural Conference at Poona made a sympa- 

Suggestion that bone thetic reference to the Ratnagiri District and its 
and other manures should Jack of a natural supply of manure and suggested 
Bl be placed within the reach that experiments may be tried to enrich the soil by 
~~ of the poor cultivators of 43) 5664 cake, bone-dust and salt. We, however, beg. 


Meus ehodnak seh, to point out that the high prices of oil-seed cake in 


_ 10th Oct. | this part of the country make its use an impossibility 
ae 3 for the poor cultivator. Bones, itis true, are plentiful 
a in the onkan and salt can be easily procured, but no attempt has yet been 

ia, > made to get the bones crushed for the people or to instruct them in using. bone- 


dust or to provide cheap salt to the people. We, however, hope that as the 

- attention of Government is now directed towards the agricultural development 
of the country, the officials will do the needful in the matter of placing all the 
available manures within the easy reach of the cultivators. 


26. ‘The attempts made by Government to improve the lot of the 
poverty-stricken cultivators in the country by trying 

ae —” Government should not + instil into their minds a knowledge of scientific 
eee - take“ the place of the methods of agriculture are really praiseworthy. We, 
ae -money-lender but should however, do not like Government to take upon 
afford him greater facilities themselves the duties of a money-lender, which they 
for the recovery of his might be induced todo by the success which the 
debts. Co-operative “Credit Societies have achieved. If 
is —_— (172), 10th Oct. Government become money-lenders, they will not 
iT | have to undergo any expenses or trouble for the 
Pek. recover of their debts on account of the very position they occupy. But the 
money. ender has to submit himself to the law’s vexatious delay and all the 
disadvantages imposed upon him by the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. We 
t J geabeabe uest Government not to incur the odium of killing the 
yrofessiona ney-londer ’s trade by stepping in his shoes, for such action does 
not befit tl ange ted position. Should, they, however, afford him additional 
facilities for the : recovery of his debts, he would be much less exacting than 


* 


he has hitherto .been and as. such would prove. great help» to, the a 
agrioulturist, We hope Government will give afair trial to the suggestion == == fi 
before they take upon themselves agricultural banking on an extensive scale. og ee 


27. “The economic condition of the agricultural classes has for many 
| years been. gradually changing: the change was 
Comments on the Bom- a¢ccelerated by the recent succession of bad seasons. Pat 
bay Revenue Administra- The features that have developed themselves Me | 
oar for the year conspicuously are high ‘prices, high wages, inade- i 
Indian Spectator (7), (Cy and migration of labour, and insufficiency of : 
16th Oct. ’ Gattle.......... The high prices of food-grains in 
this presidency in the revenue year 1907-08 are 
attributed by Government to the fluctuations in Indian and even in Kuropean i 
markets, to the famine in Northern India, and to the high prices fetched by ig 
non-food stuffs. It is considered probable that the high prices of cotton and {i 
of other non-food stuffs operate to curtail the cultivation of food-grains. We 
cannot understand why the Government should rest content with the 
probability: the Revenue officers must be able to state by inquiry whether 
such a substitution of crops really takes place from the causes assigned, and if 
it does, whether it occurs on a sufficiently large scale to affect prices. 
Judging from statistics some studentg of economics hold that the substitution 
has not yet reached a scale to affect the prices appreciably.” 


28. Commenting on the Land Revenue Administration Report of the 
Bombay Presidency for the year 1907-08 the 
Bombay Samdchdr expresses satisfaction at the oe 
appreciative manner in which the ability éf the ryot 
to sustain himself against famine is referred to and 
contrasts this with the alleged deliberate attempts made by Government 
from time to time during the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon to prove that the 
ryot was nothing but a contumacious agriculturist. It hopes that the 
.declaration of Government in this connection will set at rest the many 
serious complaints that were but lately heard with regard to the ryots’ 
supposed contumacy and studied attempts to evade Government dues. The 
paper trusts that the ground having been so far cleared the relations between 
Government and the agriculturiets will be sympathetic. On the question 
of the prevailing rise in prices the paper is gratified to learn that Government 
have at last acknowledged it to be due not to any unusual local conditions 
but- to the unprecedentedly heavy export of food-stuffs for foreign markets. 
In this connection it trusts that after mature deliberation Government will 
be in a position to restrict the export by fixing a graduated scale of 
assessment for field-produce. [The Sdn Vartamdn writes in a similar 
strain. | | | 


Bombay Samachar (68), 
9th Oct.; Sany Vartaman 
(40), 11th Oct. 


29. Agriculturists in India, unlike in other countries in the world, have 
to depend almost wholly on cattle for the cultivation 
Kesarz (181), 12th Oct. of their lands. But the condition of cattle in India 
is most discouraging. The rapid and continuous loss 
of cattle is due primarily to two causes. One of them is famine, and the other 
is their slaughter for consumption. The first evil can be remedied by Govern- 
ment if they are disposed to grant facilities and concessions to the cultivating 
classes in the matter of grazing, &c., and itis a matter for satisfaction that 
Government are not inactive in this direction. But as regards the slaughter of 
cows and bullocks for food, we feel a thrill of horror at the gloomy prospect of 
the certain loss of countless cattle in the near future and the consequent help- ‘ 
dessness of the agriculturists. IRZfearly steps are not taken by Government 
to protect cattle from the butcher’s knife, there is no knowing to what pass 
agriculture in India would come. The cultivators will have to yoke men to their 
ploughs as was actually done in one of the districts. In England, Austria and 
America they do not require bullocks for agricultural purposes and, therefore, a 
‘they can conveniently make use of them for food. Butin India the state of 
things is quite otherwise. In America provision is made forthe protection of 
cows. But here in India nothing has been done as yet by Government to save 
' them from the butcher's knife. The disastrous effects of Government’s apathy 


ghtet tire ‘very vividly seen 
fe. ~ The question’ 
toe One ‘Ot is iniportance pures given by Mr. Jassé- 
» of dubslpur, 146,000 cattle are ‘Datohered j in India every year for the 
y Of beet to the Britis the diers. Of these, 80 per cent., that is, 116,800 
Bet, » m8 Tact shows show | ‘very. argent it is for Government to stop 


< 


‘iheans of 


legislation. Government should early arrange 
m ‘Australi for the consumption of the British 
‘Meas s like this will not only produce a salutary effect on 
icu " 9, hat will make the people grateful to Government. 


30, « ‘Caloutta has been crying out for some effective action to put down 

the adulteration of food-stuffs which has been going 
_ Buggestion that the onin the metropolis. Though in all civilised countries 
Government repulations exist to prevent food adulteration, the 


should take up th ti 
of revettiog slulteration Government and the Municipalities in India have 


SP Radtt. ever been most slow in moving in the matter, and 
“Sami Sdnj (90), 10th this for obvious reasons. ‘There could be no question, 
Oct., Eng. cols, however, that the time has come for stringent and 


well- regulated action on the part of the authorities 
to put down an evil which has grown to appalling dimensions. In Bombay 
we are labouring in much the same plight as they doin Calcutta, and in the 
other great towns and cities they are probably suffering no less. It no doubt 
Seems to be a question for the consideration of local authorities, but one may 
ae well ask if the Supreme Government itself may not take ° the necessary 
4 Initiative pul this stage.” 


is 81. “ Within a few weeks of each other two offences were committed 
‘Alleged contrast between at two places in the Poona District. The first 
the decisions in two recent Offence was committed by a white man against a 
eases of collision in the Hindu. The offence by itself was very serious. 
Poona District between Between a Hindu and a Hindu it would have been 


P Hindus and Europeans. considered grave; between a Hindu and a Huropean 
bh agg seg foil ae it would have sent the offender to the Andamans if 
hoe” ne: i OU not to the gallows, and would have created so much 


| noise of the increasing spirit of anarchy and political 

: murders and such other things that it would have supplied the Anglo-Indian Press 

and the English Press with a sensation fora coupleof months. Butthe offence, 
as we have said, was committed by a white man against a Hindu. The story 

of the offence is a very simple one. The white gentleman wanted to try a new 

. © gun and he aimed it at a cooly working in his establishment. The poor cooly 

et was not shot dead on the spot. He survived to tell the story of how 
ts. . he was made a target by the Saheb. The fact of the crime could not be 
e denied, nor could any other extenuating circumstance, such as the plea 
of self-defence or grave provocation, be put forward. So the plea of 
insanity was put forward. But, those who came to give medical evidence to 
support this plea could not say that there were any signs of insanity in the man 
during the time he was under their observation. Almost all the doors of escape 
were thus closed against the offender. But he found a friend who told 
the Magistrate on oath that accused was behaving rather curiously for some 
time before the offence was committed. The accused made a suitable state- 
meéntsaying he did not remember anything with regard to the shooting affair. 
On the strength of these two statements the Magistrate acquitted the accused 
ie Sas Biving him the benefit of the doubias to his being temporarily insane! Now the 
ieee other case is one in which the offenders were natives and the offence committed 
ae Be against Englishmen. Three Military officers had gone out shooting near 
oona. 
pected db some villagers working in their fields, that a colleague of theirs was 
‘wounded in his eye by a buck- 1 fired by one of the Sahebs. The villagers 
ra snd caught hold of the Sahebs and asked them to give their names. 
The S4hebs could not probably understand what the demand was, and the 
8 cou d not know what the Sahebs were saying. So the Saéhebs were 
wait | or an hour or 80 until a rahmin who could act as interpreter was 
} the scene and could take down the names of the Sahebs. The Sahebs 


wete thon wtlowe to! go their own Way. | “thie Sihebs applied to the Magisters 
arid & row was kic 


terms of hard labour and various amounts of fine were awarded. “We suppose’ 
mere naked statements of these two cases side by side are enough to ‘show. 
the sense of justice generally prevailing in the minds of the present-day: 
Anglo-Indian judiciary. Does the Government think ‘that these instances of: 
unequal justice will pass unnoticed by the Indian rayat ? Does the Government’ 
think it will succeed in assuaging the unrert or discontent amongst the people. 


until and unless these and such other root causes are removed?” [The same’ 


paper in another issue makes the following comments in its vernacular 
columns :—Government charges the Brahmins with being the originators of 
the discontent prevailing in the country while the people attribute it to the 
faults in the British administration and in the judicial system. Incidents like 
the above, however, will enable even a boor to decide which of these alle- 
gations is ‘the correct one.] 


*32. Commenting on the High Court's judgment in the Swzard) appeal 
— case the Mahrdatta writes :—“ Justice Chandavarkar 
Comments on the Bom- thought it quite within his jurisdiction to corrobo- 
bay High Court's decision rate and confirm the finding of facts as recorded 
mi bbe Rwerey Maem. in the lower Court. Our readers will remember 
Mahrdtta (11), 17th 
Oct. | that immediately after the Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate found that the article was seditious there 
was issued a notification by the Government prohibiting the entry of 
the Swardy by land or sea. It seemed as if the Government was waiting 
for the finding. And here, in the revision appeal, although it is a question 
of fact, we see Justice Chandavarkar confirming and ratifying the finding 
of the lower Court! He has totally ignored the Swardj’s condemnation 
of bombs and assassinations, ‘as outlandish methods of the West’ and 
its appeal to the Government to change its policy. Mr. Justice Chandavar- 
kar’s pronouncement on the article as rank sedition was quite unwarranted, 
-and was not broad-minded; but it has served to give to the prohibitory 
notification of the Government a better excuse and more solid ground to stand 
UpON.......... Lo convince oneself of this narrowness, one has only to compare 
with Justice Chandavarkar’s judicial pronouncement the charge to the jury 
made by Lord Coleridge in the second case against the Indian Sociologist. 


.seeeseeee Lord Coleridge says :—‘ A man might lawfully express his opinion 


on any public matter, however distasteful or repugnant that opinion 
might be to others, if in doing so he did not libel any private individual . or 
use language which might be characterised as a blasphemous or obscene libel. 
Matters of State, matters of policy, matters even of morals—all were open 
BO Bi sas sseess He might seek to show that rebellions, insurrections, outrages, 


assassinations and the like were the natural, the inevitable outcome of the — 


policy which he combated. All that was innocuous.’ This view of Lord 
Coleridge presents a vivid: contrast, to the narrow pronouncement of Justice 
Chandavarkar.”’ . 


383. We cannot but say that Government have committed a great 
mistake in sanctioning the prosecution of the Hindu 

i pro- Punch under the Newspapers Act. The weapon was 
ceedings taken against forged at Simla for a case of emergency when people 
the Hindu Punch under had begun to preach that political outrages should be 
the Newspapers Incite- committed. Lord Minto said at that time that the 
ment and Offences Act. Act was passed to root out the conspiracy of anarchists 
Kesari (131), lath Oct.; and the bomb outrages. But nobody thought that 
Kal (127), 15th Oct. this mighty weapon would be used in the case 
of an offence against an individual. For such 

offences have been already dealt with by the Indian Penal Code. It is a 
sign of loss of reason that the law should have been first used against a 
political newspaper of the type-of the Bande Mdtaram. and then against a 
humorous journal like the Hindu Punch. The action of the Bombay Govern- 
ment is mistaken and cruel, and it is unfortunate that nobody prevented them 
from hurling theit forces against the Hindu Punch. [The Kal writes ~~ 
Nobody even dreamt that the Newspapers Act woald be enforced against 


con 1650—7 


éd up and sensational news : was’ provided: ‘for the’ papers, 
The dase tesulted in the conviction of all the persons ‘concérned, and vatious: 
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40 use ord yt aon to poole 
f * are on think that anybody would: 
oe Hindu Punch. Even‘if he feared any 
e invoked the assistance of the new Act, 
 eAG GUILE Wrong so entorce 8 provisions of an Act, meant for an emergency, 
- gt the will and pleasure . yer a District Magistrate. The present purpose 
 Taay be ein by via action, but; the bureaucrats need not forget that the 
tige of law itoelf 3 is Jowered in the estimation of the public by it.] 
; 34. “The province has. not yet recovered from the shock which the 
sedition prosecution instituted by Government at 
Comments on the pro- Sukkur has given to the minds of all thinking 
-Secution of the proprietor people. This province has in recent times been so 
| — printing press at Suk- gy o@ptionally quiet and peaceful that the prosecution 
(Sind) for sedition. h ] b ] f 
Sind Journal (20), 14th ©88 Come upon the people as a veritable bolt from 
Oct. the blue. The most astounding part of the affair is 
that the prosecution has received the sanction of a 
sympathetic Governor like His Excellency Sir George Clarke. During his 
recent visit to this province His Excellency had many opportunities to feel 
convinced that whatever the case in other parts of the Bombay Presidency, 
Sind continued untarnished by antipathy to the British rule. His 
Excellency’s sanction of the prosecution is, therefore, the greatest surprise of 
| all. We wonder if the unique features of this sedition prosecution were 
 * _ placed in all details before His Excellency by the local authorities when the 
—— permission for the prosecution was asked of him. This is the first case in the 
ee, _ history of’ sedition prosecutions in which Government have prosecuted 
rE the very person who has co-operated with them by drawing the attention 
of the authorities to certain passages in the book in question. The 
very fact that not only did Mr. Hirumal Begraj tring for the firsé time to 
the notice of the authorities the objectionable character of the book, but 
actually stopped sending out further ¢opies of the book as soon as he learnt 
that if contained passages which were regarded as objectionable, should have 
_ been enough to make the prosecution against him impossible. But may we 
ee, ask if these peculiar circumstances of the case were laid before His Excellency 
“— in all their nakedness? Wecannot bring ourselves to believe that in the 
face of such facts such a cool-headed and sedate Governor as Sir George 
Clarke could have been a party to the blunder which will result in nothing but 
_ loss of that material good-will and understanding which has hitherto marked 
ieee al the relation between the people and the officials that be in this province. Now 
a that the facts have been brought to light, is it too much to hope that His 
¥ixcellency willsee the advisability of withdrawing the prosecution and thus 
restoring to the Province its former peace and tranquillity ? 


: : 30. “ We read some time ago in a paper that the Magistrate 7 Mahad 
| _.. had issued an order prohibiting people from crying 
Os Ge Magistrate as ou§ in the streets “Bande Mataram,’ or ‘Jai’ in 
Mahéd (Koldba) in pro- connection with the name of Shivaji, Tilak, Pal or 
hibiting the exhibition in Lajpatréi. It was also stated that this same Magis- 
pablio 6 of  peetoarephs of trate had captured three photos of Mr. Tilak, as they 
were being carried in the Ganpati procession....... 

oan Vartamdn (40), ‘9th We do not know ifit is illegal to print the portraits of 
Jeers meagre Mr. Tilak or other political fire-brands. If it 1s 
illegal to print them, then it would also be an offence for any one to buy them 
or keep them with him. But.if this is not against the law, then to carry them 

- @bout is not, in itself, an offence........ Supposing that itis not against the law > 
= pare these photos, it would equally be notan offence to exhibit them in the 
public.. In that case, their prohibition by executive authority may be justified 
nd, that their exhibition in the streets might inflame the mob and 
yack saan dome pened Unless there are ‘tial and reasonable 
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pour eh: apprehensions, it ' would ‘ be. wise ta, take -n¢ notice of , enol 
exhibitions. The-eapture of the photos invests the affair with sn, importane 
which. may Ries dangerous in. its effects. It may quicken the sympathy of 
the mob for their idols, and they. might be disposed fo cherish their memory 
more warmly. In these matters it would be prudent for the executive to 
refrain from over-zeal, and to intervene only in the event of clear necessity, 
.-»+.. Nothing should be done to foster the belief that the interests of Govern- 


ment are distinct from, and at variance with, those of the people.” 


“ 


*36. One 8. K. D. writes to the Mahrdtta :—“ It is really curious to 
Comments on the orders “2d that up to the year of grace 1909 no Magistrate 
of the District Magistrate ver thought of preventing a public lecture or a 
of Poona prohibiting a 80cial entertainment by an order under section 42 of 
public pdnsu-pdrt enter- the District Police Act. The raison de étre of all 
Palais os: hog dg and regulations is merely this that they 
Tanjpe. — » are to be brought into operation when an immediate 
Mahrdtta (11),17th Oct. broach of the. peace or disturbance of public 
tranquillity is apprehended. A discretionary power is vested in the District 
Magistrates to decide for themselves whether a breach of the public peace is 
really imminent. ‘The recent prohibitory orders which have been issued by 
many District Magistrates are sought to be based on the concluding clause of 
section 42..........  Whenissuing the prohibitory order of Saturday the 9th 
October and at the time of serving if on one of the Secretaries of the Rashtriya 
Club in Poona, Mr. Swifte tried to justify it on the ground that a pdn-supdri 
entertainment to a gentleman who had been released after serving a period 
of incarceration for sedition was a contempt of law and lawful authority. 
Mr. Swifte is no doubt a District Magistrate, but a District Magistrate’s inter- 
pretation of law is not always infallible.......... Following the line of reason- 
ing adopted by Mr. Swifte, associating with Mr. Pardnjpe or falling at his 
feet may be, in his opinion, contempt of law. Then is he prepared to punish 
people who have already touched Mr. Paranjpe’s feet or are likely to touch Mr. 
Paranjpe’s feet or lay themselves prostrate before him? All that the District 
Magistrate may or can prevent isa direct incitement to resistance to law or 
incitement to contempt of law or of lawful authority. He cannot prohibit 
contempt of law; he can only prohibit incitement to contempt of law......... 
One can only say that Mr. Swifte has taken up a position which is untenable 
and absurd. Not all the might of an Attila or an Aurangzebe can suppress 
the workings of the human heart. Mr. Swifte clothed in the brief authority of 
a District Magistrate, with section 42 ready at hand, can at the most spoil 
the delights of a pan-supdri entertainment. But is he sure that his 
prohibition order has eradicated root and branch the feeling of hero- 
worship with which more than two thousand persons came to the Kirloskar 
Theatre only to learn at the eleventh hour that the imperious wkase of the 
District Magistrate would not allow them to meet together even for a 
pan-supdrt party? Even District Magistrates would do well to ponder over 
the workings of deep-seated human instincts ; and they too will have to admit 
that it is not prohibitory orders under section 42 which‘ will enable them to 
-conciliate a discontented people.” 


87. Neither Mr. Paranjpe nor the people at Poona lost anything by the 
prohibition of the pén-swpdri meeting in his honour 

Kdl (127), 15th Oct. - by the District Magistrate of Poona. The public have 
Pe Te £0) Oct 12 @ Sense been deprived of their right as citizens to 
; ‘do. honour to those whom they adore. The District 
Magistrate by the step. he has taken has lessened 
the prestige of Government. He has murdered the King’s English in applying 
section 42 of the Police Act to the pdn-supdri party. _We do not see wherein 
a breach of the peace or contempt of law would have been involved if people 
who considered Mr. Pardnjpe to be innocent had honoured him by a pdn-supdre 
party. If sections are to be so twisted as to suit the District Magistrates, it 
may be said that they become the tools of erratic bureaucrats. Their uncolic 


policy only irritates the people and makes them ‘disgusted, [The Rdshtramat 
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male léus'to talk about ‘our lees ba 
inistration “when’ ‘the Tndians have lost all’ their 
‘they are allowed ath rights only‘as thé bureaucrats deem 
proper in their’kindness to ‘alow ‘them: * But the Indian ‘people would’ never 
pert it their minds to be so governed by whimsical decisions of the bureaucrats. 
~ Lhe people lave | “got t their ‘own’ law, and: Government: officials should not 
jirudé ‘upon it. Even if wé‘are prohibited from openly expressing our love 
for’ ‘Mr. ‘Par: nipe, it will not fail to reach him in other ways. The bureau- 
Grats are only making themselves unpopular by their unwise measures which 
are insulting to thé people.] OEE ON, - 


38. Section 42 of the District Police Asteria being misused by the 
: - bureaucrats; especially in the Konkan. Pictures, 
- Kesart (131), 12th Oct. lectures and purdns have been prohibited under its 
provisions. It was the District Magistrate of Ratna- 
piri who first awakened the devil lurking in section 42.. In the above-Ghauts 
- districts also the devil of the section has played much havoc. It stopped a 
purdn at Junnar (Poona) and ate up all the pdn-supdri, meant for Professor 
Paranjpe of the Kdl, the other dayat Poona. The District Magistrate explain- 
ed the meaning of the section to Mr. Damle, a Secretary of the club, and said that 
: to honour or express gladness or go to see “Mr. Paranjpe as a social formality 
Kal would be contempt of Government, inasmuch as he had been convicted under 
Bee. section 124A of the Indian Penal Code. To honour one can never mean to 
- dishonour another. Parasites may accept the principle involved in the above 
dictum. But bureaucrats should not forget that people belonging to the 
Nationalist party are not parasites. Whatlawor order is disregarded in 
honouring Mr. Paradnjpe? Mr. Paranjpe was sentenced and he underwent 
the punishment. ~ In what more ways are we to honour and obey the above 
section? Should Mr. Paranjpe build a temple in its honour and worship 
it? It is natural that the friends and the followers of a patriot released 
from prison should feel joy at the evert. Hven in England demonstrations 
i are held on such occasions. Goavernment have tried their best to rally the 
ae Moderates. ‘Che bureaucrats imprisoned Messrs. Pardnjpe and Tilak 15 
_— months ago and tried to gain a following for themselves. But they have 
miserably failed. Mr. Pardnjpe is a sensational writer in Marathi and has 
gained an important place amongst the Nationalist authors. The pdn-supdri 
party arranged in his honour did not originate in any contempt for Govern- 
ment, but was due to the love felt for Mr. Pardnjpe.: Mr. Pardnjpe knows 
well that love flows in secret channels, if outward demonstrations are pro- 
hibited. "We welcome Mr. Pardnjpe on behalf of the whole of Maharashtra 
‘and are thankful to him for his having begun his work since last week, 


89. Mr. Pardnjpe in the course of an interview with a representative 
ofthe Kesarz said:—I was refused extra ration at 

Alleged harsh treat- §gbarmati, though I was weak and felt exhausted 
ment of 8. M. Pardnjpe after my work. I was met with the poser that my 
pdr 12th Oct. Weight had not been reduced in the Sabarmati jail 
Bhdla (111) 11th Oct. | nd therefore I was not entitled to extra ration. 
ot epee It was after all a question of failing health and not 
of the place where I had lost in weight. I had not moved from Thana to 
Sabarmati voluntarily. When my weight was reduced to 140 from 156 lbs. 
I was allowed wheat bread. I had three fits owing to the heaviness of work 
and the heat of Sabarmati. Since then I have always been feeling a sense of 
giddiness in the head. In jails sickness alone excites pity. [The Bhdla 
says One can judge of the horrors of life in Indian jails by the pale and 
sunken appearance of Mr. Paranjpe. He has lost 18 lbs. in weight and is 
ffering froin fits and cramps. He has pain in the chest also. There is no. 
hat ‘he ware By been subjected to & yes deal of herd treatment during the 
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*40 + “Phe promi on behalf of: ikeGlacenions of State that the compara: 2 a 

re ae ‘tive status of English and Indian Public. Works -; 4 a 
‘hfiagea ‘grievances ot: Engineers should be in > pegs into, , although not com- e 

Indian Civil Engineers. mitting the India Office to. action, is at least a. 
Parsi (37), 17th Oct, step in the right direction...:...... There is a 
Eng. cols. tendency among officials of every race and caste .to 
keep ‘preserves,” and though a larger recognition 
of:the merits of Indian Engineers cannot be regarded as a pressing political 
question, it.is the most important duty of the authorities that they should do 
their utmost to prevent any man from having occasion to harbour a just 

resentment at having been treated unfairly on racial grounds.”’ 


41. oe The latest official list dated 1st July 1909 which furnishes 
names of native Government employés on salaries 
Pty lg © _ partiality —rauging from 40 to 700 rupees discloses certain signi- 
matter of Government ficant facts and figures which give the lie direct to 
employment in Sind. the charge usually levelled against Government of 
Al-Haq (53), 9th Oct., showing undue favour to Muhammadans in the 
Eng. cols. matter of appointments, promotions, etc....... 
Who, with a particle of the sense of justice, will say in the face of the state 
of things disclosed. by the list that Government show unreasonable partiality 
fo Muhammadans? According to population, the Muhammadan community is 
entitled to at least three-fourths of the total number of Government appoint- 
ments in Sind, but the real state of things, as revealed by the statistics given 
in the said list, is quite the opposite of what it ought to be. The Muham- 
madans are so dumb and mute as neither to ventilate their grievances in 
newspapers, nor to appeal departmentally to the higher authoritiess Of course, 
In omitting to do the latter they are not far wrong. ‘They are sure that the 
prospect of receiving justice is very meagre and dim owing to the fact 
that the persons who are ready at hand for immediate consultation by the 
officers on the subject-matter of appeals are almost always men belong- 
ing to the antagonistic community.......... Our opponents might argue that 
the cause of Muhammadans not getting as many appointments as Hindus is 
their want of qualifications. ‘T'o this we can boldly say that if one considered 
the case of egually qualified Hindus and Muhammadans it will become 
apparent that more is done by Government for the former than for the latter. 
.seeeeee» In fairness, the Muhammadan community is entitled to an indulgent 
consideration at the hands of Government because not only is their popula- 
tion great but the coffers of Government are also mostly filled from the earnings 
of Muhammadans. Moreover, the fact of their being backward in education 
ought to weigh to some extent With the authorities while making rules and 
regulations regarding eligibility for admission into the service. It is equit- 
able and necessary that forsome years to come Government should not 
insist on Muhammadans knowing English before getting the post of Mukhtiar- 
kars. If Government dispensed with the condition of knowing English in the 
case of Muhammadans and raised them to fairly responsible capacities on 
their passing the necessary tests in Sindhi, they, when so encouraged, will 
spread the love of English education among their children which, of course, 
they will have the increased ability arising from money and influence, to do. e | 
And the number of Muhammadans in responsible situations increased, the. : 
support to Muhammadans in lower rungs of the service will proportionately . 
increase and with it necessarily the number of Muhammadans in Govern- 
ment service.” 


‘42. “From some time past, in accordance with a recent Government 

Resolution, District officers in other parts of Sind 

Suggestion for the clos- have been anxious to curtail the number of liquor- 

ing of certain gag shops in their respective districts, but the pity 

in heehee ie SS of itis that nothing seems to have been done i in 
Government Resclution. Larkana. Our popular Collector, Mr. Baker, could 
Sind Patrika (56), 9th NOt, we are confident, have forgotten the recent steps 

Oct. taken in that direction at Sukkuf and Shikarpur, - 

with the result that a good many shops were closed — 

in consultation with the leading men of those towns. We, therefore, fail 

to make out what ee 
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rat Ther is one + pitiae in shen new Factories Bill in which i$ is very. 
- «pouch: inferior to the existing Act... ‘We. refer. .t0 
on the those sections which. make provision for lighting, . 
ae te ag). 19th latrine accommodation and exits. Under the old Act 
certain specifications were laid down in. connection 
| ; with these points which had to be complied with 
"A all factories. Under the Bill the decision as to what is required is left 
entirely to the Inspectors. This is, in our opinion, a very grave error. In 
- the first place the ideas of Inspectors will certainly vary as to what is required, 
— ll and one factory will be compelled to do more than another, which is certainly 
ee not the intention of the Act. Moreover, a factory may comply with the 
requirements of one Inspector, but may fail to satisfy another when change 
of Inspectors occurs. In the second place, the absence of specifications, such 
as are laid down in the Act, opens the door to possibilities of corruption 
which are not pleasant to contemplate. We hope Government will amend 
re Bill in this respect in accordance with the present Act before it becomes 
aw. 
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44, “The Government of India inaugurated a wise and statesmanlike 

: policy five years back when it converted five-rupee 

‘Appreciation of the pro- notes into universal five-rupee notes........... The 

posed Bill for the univer- popularity of these notes encouraged the Govern- 
a. oocasega lysegader wo fity- ment to make also ten and fifty-rupee notes uni- 
Detental Rented (13) versal. A long-felt want will thus be removed, for 

13th Oct. ’ notes of other circles were not exchangeable for 
specie without the payment of a commission. It 

entailed an amount of trouble upon travellers and the commercial public, who 
will feel grateful to the Government for introducing a beneficial measure. 
We may suggest to the Government that it ought not to stop at this, 
— but to take up the question soon of making all the notes up to the 
value of one thousand rupees universal.......... Appreciation of advan- 
tages of convenient mediums of exchange is one of the greatest sigus of com- 
mercial advancement, and the Government cannot do better than foster such 
a spirit. There is still much prejudice among the masses against the use of 
curreney notes, and it will mean much for the commercial and political stabi-. 


lity of the country if people take to them readily.” 
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Education. 


45. The New Education Bill'which is under consideration of Government . 
i empowers Local Boards with the sanction of the 
' Adverse comments on District authorities to levy an Education cess .The 
Ed the proposed Education Broach ryotis very heavily taxed, and this fact should 
cess’ in the Bombay borne in mind by the Broach Local Board before 


say eer Mitra (26), 10th they impose the cess. The Broach district contributes 
Oct. in greater proportion than other districts to the land 


revenue, and hence Government should contribute a 
proportionately larger sum for itseducation. Again, mere reading and writing 
are of little good to the agriculturist; what he stands in need of is 
agricultural education. While our N ative States are taking steps for the 
introduction of free education among their subjects, this levying of an 
education cess. by the British Government, who are not doing anything of 

the kind for their people, cannot be approved of. The most deplorable 
thing is that in spite of its »being 4 large contributor to the Imperial 
revenue, the Bombay Presidency has to impose an additional tax upon 
its peasantry for education. It is because the Imperial Government, 
which can afford to lay out lakhs of rupees on military expenditure, refuses to 
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pid any sum on education, .thab c ‘ 
resort to this cess. We must say, owever, that. however good ‘His n 
Excellency’ s intentions might .be in roposing this measure, there is no 

possibility of its doing any substantial- good to; the agrioulturist.. Mental 
‘development can do no good to him where he cannot “- Sufficient food a Fe, 


—_— his body. 
Municipalities, 


46. “We congratulate the Ahmedabad Municipality on the excellent 
, choice it made in appointing Mr. Narmadashankar 
Comments on the 8p- Devshankar Mehta, B.A., to the post of Chief Executive: 
etree fo ge Officer. Itis no exaggeration to say that the appoint- 
Ahmedabad Municipality. mentis hailed with gratification throughout the length 
Gujardti Punch (31), ®0d breadth of the city.......... It is a choice which 
10th Oct., Eng. cols.; commends itself to every sensible and educated 
Praja Bandhu(38), 10th citizen of Ahmedabad and one against which none 
Oct.; Rdjasthdn (88), 9th can reasonably say a word. We are not drawing 
Oct.;  Kdthdwdr and ypon our imagination when we say that the selec- 
Mahi Kantha Gazette (78), tion of Mr. Narmadashankar is pregnant with great 
10th Oct.; Gujardté (29), Yep oe big oo 
10th Oct. potentialities for the Municipality. His brilliant 
academic career, his keen sense of justice, his stern 
independence, his strict impartiality, his scrupulous honesty, his unstained 
reputation, and above all, his high character, have extorted the admira- 
tion and appreciation of all who have had occasion to come in contact 
with him........... He commands the confidence of the Government on 
the one hand and the good-will of the public on the other; and we 
congratulate the city on its acquisition of his services. We cannot, 
however, help striking a note of unpleasant criticism against the conduct and 
attitude of the small, if not microscopic, minority that opposed tooth and nail 
the motion of Mr. Mulchand to appoint Mr. Narmadashankar to the post in 
question........... The proceedings of the Municipality in the meetings held in 
connection with the appointment constitute a sad commentary on the capacity 
of our educated people for self-government and furnish food for serious reflection.” 
[The Praja Bandhu hesitates to endorse the above views and regrets that a 
compact majority should have over-ridden the choice of a minority without 
considering the pros and cons of the question. Now that the appointment is 
made, the paper appeals to the people of Ahmedabad to bury their differences 
and assist the newly selected Chief Officer to enable him to discharge his 
duties. The Rdajasthdn and the Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette make 
similar remarks. The Gujardti deplores that a caucus should have been 
formed in the Ahmedabad. Municipality with the avowed object of defeating 
the intentions of the popular representatives. | 


47. The weighty considerations regarding the improvement of local self- 
government in mofussil towns that have led the 
Comments on the ap- Bombay Government to compel several Municipalities 
raapdeaes of the Chief in the Presidency to appoint Chief Executive Officers 
xecutive Officer of the paar ak th peer" that 
Surat Municipality. render it incumbent upon the authorities to see tha 
Gujardti (29), 10th Oct, the Municipalities do not shirk their responsibility 
in the matter by selecting the very men now serving 
them as Secretaries, whatever their qualifications or efficiency. In this con- 
nection the ball has been set rolling by the Surat Municipality where private 
recommendation and official influence have led that body to raise the present 
Secretary, Mr. Gandhi, to the post of Chief Officer. Loud and persistent 
complaints have been heard regarding the inefficiency of Mr. Gandhi as Muni- 
cipal Secretary, and yet all the nominated and five popular members have 
combined to select him for higher duties on the same salary that he at present 
draws. Under Mr. Gandhi Surat has become notorious for insanitation. The 
condition of the roads has gone from bad to worse, and the heaps of refuse 
lying at every street corner tell the sad tale of Municipal inefficiency and 
incompetency. Yet official pressure has carried the day and installed a man 
without any scientific knowledge of sanitation and engineering as Chief Officer 
of the Surat Municipality. Under these circumstances, it #s high time for the 
public of Surat to bestir themselves and call to. account the conduct of their ) 
representatives. 


68 -— fee that ‘ie ‘Governinest . Thad “Caen 
upon itself the réle of the -Talukdars’ banker: 
and prohibited private persons to'advance loans to 
them in times of necessity, it seems highly improper 
and unjust that it should harass.them with the 

‘demand of an immediate payment of the loans 
EN 4 advanced by it. The poor Talukdars have in con- 
uence 5 of the Goverunvnt’s action lost all credit with the sdvkdr; and hence. 
witee the Thandars and Shirestedars; who count upon their promotions by the 
amount of loans. recovered by them, leave no stone unturned to recover the 
utmost possible amount, the condition of the poor Talukdar becomes simply 
‘miserable. While the sdukde had no extra-legal power to force the Talukdar 
to pay, the Government being armed with all such powers accepts nothing 
short of the last possible pze. We wish the Government would impress upon 
the Thandars and the Shirestedars to be a little more lenient in recovering 
the loans granted to the Talukdars. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


*49. “Last Friday evening was performed a very pleasant function when 
an address was presented to His Highness Sayajirdo 
Presentation of an Maharaja Gdaekwar of Baroda by the Sarvajanik 
address to His Highness §abha.......... The Maharaja arrived exactly at 
ve Gaekwar ar 7 5 pM. when he was received by Anndsdheb 
ge rvaja®* Patwardhan, the Vice-President and other Members 
Mahrdtta (11), 17th Of the Sabha. After the Maharaja took his seat 
Oct. Mr. Patwardhan welcomed him in a few words and 
“then the address was read out by Mr. N.C. Kelkar, 
Honorary Secrétary, and was presented by the Vice-President in a 
silver salver.......... His Highness replied to the address in a very short 
but sweet speech. He expressed his regret that he could not pay a 
visit to the Sabha earlier owing to pressure of engagements. His 
Highness said, he was doing as muchas possible under the circumstances 
for his people, although there were several things which were incapable of 
accomplishment notwithstanding earnest wishes'on his part. Popular repre- 
sentation, as signified in the Legislative Council of Baroda,.was extended 
in his dominions from the lowest villages through the subhas up to Baroda. 
He thought that it was an important question for deliberation as to whether 
the franchise should be determined on the principle of numbers as at present 
on Western lines or on worth or status of individuals as in the Orient. He 
did not wish to go into the question, but would favour the principle of 
‘ numbers in our present condition. In Native States as the rulers were of 
the people, they could perceive with no great difficulty the real wants and 
difficulties of the people, and their interests hardly conflicted with those of 
their subjects. He firmly believed that the interests of Native Rulers of 
States were also closely bound up with the welfare and progress of the whole 
Indian people. ‘To redress the grievances of his subjects was a sacred duty— 
the Dharma of a king; and he was doing nothing else but observe this 
Dharma. He always bore in mind the principle that a king was the father of 
his subjects.and ought to look to their interests in a paternal spirit.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


ei of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
 Becretarvat, Bembon, ' 21st October 1909, 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 28rd October ‘$909. 


Coilectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are reques ted to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what action 
if any, is Deing taken ; and, li the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


. Report of a public meeting of the inhabitants of the Kardd Taluka in favour 
of a United Congress . ; 
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...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin; 31; and 


.«-| Premchand Isardds Bijla4ni ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
...| Kesand4s Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ... 
.»-| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil); 23... 
-»-| Tolardm Menghraj ; Hindu (Amil); 22 ... 
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Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Patsi;'60 ... 
I biking’ Marzbén, M.A., ; Parsi; 
Prisnji-Cdwasji' Mehta : Parsi; 60... | wl 
Jamshedji Frimfi; Parsi; 44 © 4. ws. 
Jamnédds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar) ; . 
| Jehangir Sordbji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 34... 
getty Faeataa Hindu'(Mewad Braéh- 


Byrd4mji Furdoonji Marzbén ; Parsi ; 70 ... 


Rustamji NNarsarwdnji » Vatcha-Gandhi ; 
Parsi ; 43. 


Manekl4él Ambérim Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 
Umedr4m Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. KR. S. Hume; 28 
Rev. J. E. Abbott; 48> ... yas ae 
Rev. Tukéram ; 55 
(1) Natesh Appdéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdéhman) ; 34. 


Do. do. sei 
Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager, Damodar Savl4r4m Yande ; 
Hindu (Mardtha) ; 48. 
Shrinivés Bhicj4i Sirdesai; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan) ; 49. 
Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 

wat Brahmin); 30. 
Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; (Goud 

Brahman) ; 35. 

, 

J. O. F. D’Souza ; Goanese ; 40... um: 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


ry 


Abdul Vahabkhan Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans, 


24, 


; 


.| Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 35... 
.| Jamatmal Lalchand ; 87... ove ‘a 


.| Kashinath Nageshwar Rado; (Madrasi Brah- 
man) ; 40. : 


ae eh Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 


e ’ J 
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| Weekly ..< .».| R. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 85 coo = oes? «1,200 ee 


Gusyara‘st, 


68 Akhbér-e-Isl4m _.., «| Bombay ... oot} DOUG ace .»»| Kazi Ismail Kézi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 ie 
ek: dan (Memon) ; 45, . " ig 
———— ve = oes RAjKOG = wee = wee] Quarterly ... —_..,] Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. ae ae 
65 | Baroda Gazette ... ...) Baroda... ~.| Weekly ...-  ...|Javerbh4i Déddbhéi Patel; Hindul. 1,000 , 
| ) (Pétidaér) ; 89. 
66 | Bharat Jivan_... «| Bombay... «| Monthly ... ...| Dayébhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 


si (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
67 Bharat Vijaya... eoof Baroda = as. ooo] Weekly ace .»-| Jivanld4i Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia} About 


| Brahman) ; 28. 500 
68 | Bombay Samachar ee} Bomabay =a. oe] Daily oe eee py: Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
rei ; 41, 


69 | Broach Saméchér «| Broach =a. ooo] Weekly seo ane Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 eee 400 


70 | Buddhi Prakésh ... _...; Ahmedabad «--| Monthly ... ---| divanl4l Amarshi Mehta ; Hindu (Ddsa} 1,250 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 
71 | Cutch-Kesari -«-) Bombay... ooo] Weekly .-.| Damiji nee i Shéh ; Hindu (Visa Oswal) 1,500 

Bania) , 33. 


72|Din Mani... ..  ..| Broach ... «| Do. ss _«s.| N&thdlAl Rangildds (Bania). 900 
73 |Gujarét ... ... | Nadiad (Kaira) ...] Do.- ... _...{ Fulchand Bépuji; Hindu (Visa Khaddyatal 600 : 
ha Bania) ; 23. | | 
74 Isl4m Gazette ... ooo} Amreli (Baroda-| Do. ‘ei | Lord4him Déud; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 | 
ene State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
75 | Jain Vijaya ~~ ee eee ae se oso] Mohanl4l Amarsi; Hindu: (Dis Shrimali) 1,000 
es Bania) ; 27. 
76 | Kaira Times ond eof Nadiad (Kaira) .../ Do. soe = oo | Mathur Mansukh ; Hindy (Shravak Bania) ; 800 
- 28. 
77 | Kaira Vartaman ... ooo] Kaira ai aa a ie ...| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
: 56. 
78 | Kaéthidwdr and Mahil Sdédra we ee De se ...| Motilal Chhotél4l Vy4s; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolékia Bréhman); 45. ne 
79 | Kathidwar Samdchér _...| Ahmedabad sel DO. we = ees | Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 600 
| (Brdhman) ; 46. | 
80 | Khabardar “— | Bombay 4. eee} Do. mee ...| Abdul Véhed Haji Gul4m Muhammad; 6500 
é' Patel ; <li (Suni) ; 37. 


81 | Lohdna Samachar »-| Ahmedabad ee| Do, so —o»| BApubhdéi Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 30... 500 
82 | Loka Mitra eee eve} Bombay... -»-| Bi-weekly .... ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 


" = . Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
83 | Navsari Patrika ... cool N@VSATL nee eoo| Weekly »»-| Harivallabhdas Prénvallabhdds Parekh ; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


84 | Navsdri Prakash ... eee} Do. sao, eek Aa ose »..| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 


A 


85 | Political Bhomiyo... .»-| Ahmedabad se Do. ape «| Noorkhén Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 950 
86 | Praja Mitra ove ..| Karachi... --| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch|® 275 | a : 
Brahman) ; 39. 


87 | Praja Pokér ... «| Surat ... | Weekly ...  ...| HormasjiJamshedji; Parsi48 .. «| 475 . « 


88 | Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad eee| Do. aes ..-| Hirdl4l Vardhamd4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimali} 1,500 H 
' Advertiser. | Bania) ; 28. be 


89 | Samalochak és ---| Bombay... eee| 1 ri- Monthly ...| Manilal Chhabérdm Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 


; , Brahmin) ; 43. 
90 | Sami San}... eee eof Dow © ccc ees} Daily sae .--| Pirozshéh Jehdéngir Maraban, M.A. ; Parsi ;; 1,600 


33. . 

91 | Satsang... iss -++} Surat Ne ese] Weekly ee ...| Chunila] Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61.) 1,500 

92 | Satya Vakta ++  oee| Bombay ... ---| Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4l MHarivithaldds;- Hindu (Dads; 550 

; . Shriméli Bania) ; 44. | 

93 | Shakti... oe e+] Surat oe ---| Weekly .. ...| Manvantr4i Madanrdi Rayji; Hindu) 1,200 
: | (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 

94 | Surat Akhbar... =...) Baroda we = sss} Do. sane =~ es| Phirozshh Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 ia | 

95 | Swadesh Mitri ... sink heh > os. ap Os wee w.| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohéna) ; agar? 800 ‘a : 

96|Udbodhan... ... ...{Ahmedabad —...| Monthly ... aia a 


97 | Vasant .. o. | Do. +) Do.  . eee] A’nandshankar BApubhai Dhruva, B.A.) 650 | i 
LL.B.; Hindu. Pi 


HInpt. ; | hi? 
98 | Bharat... si .»-| Bombay... aon | 


.99 | Shri Dnydnsdgar Sama-| De. i prs 
char, | 


30. 
...| danakiprasad Laboorém ; Hindu (Kénya- 
', kubja Brahman) ; 31. : 


...| Gaurishankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400 - 
800 


100 prot Venkateshvar pemné- Do, eee eee eos | wet Biharilal ; Hindu agers Braéhmin) ; ? | 6,200 ina a | 
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Chandroday&’ ... 
Ohikiteak ...  ... 
Dharma ... one 
Dharwar Vritt ... 
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Pnydn Chakshu ... 
Dnyén Ségar 
Hindu Punch _.. 
Jagadddarsh ... 
Jagad Vritt i 
Kal..; eve eee 
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Wai (Satéra) i... 
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Wai (Satara) 
Dharwar ... 
Bombay ... 
Poona | see 
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Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; ‘Hindu 
. (Vaishnav Brahman). 


Gururéo Réghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 3 ' 


Gaurishankar Rémpraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Dhondo Késhinéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


Ddmodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 
. vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


Hari Dharmér4j Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
81. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, Diidies Label. | 
Hindu (Karhd4da Brahman) ; 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brihman) ; 27. 


Hari Bhikéji S4mant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 


man); 44. 
Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 
ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman); 44. 


(1) Rémchandra Krishna Kémat; Hindu 
_Shenvi ;s BS. ee 


Kashinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 
Brahman) ; 46. 
S. H. Shahane; Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 
man) ; 33. 
Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ... 


‘Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 


Braéhman) ; 44. ~ 
Krishn4ji Kashinéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit-} 
pawan Brahman); 42. 
Dattdtreya Balvant Pdrasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. | 
Kashinéth Bahiray Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
p4wan Brahman); 55, 
F, F. Gordon & Co. 


Krishn4ji Narhar Ponkshe, 


Sadashiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 26. 

Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman); 51. 

Natesh Appdéji Dravid, M.A.; MHindu| 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 

Brahman); 41. © | 

Krishnaji Prabhdkar Khéadilkar, B.A. ; 

Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 36. : 


Anant Divakar Gadgil; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 45. seal 


Pandharindth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
Hindu 
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| | 3 | 7 | )3 wy 
187 | Mahdrashtra Vritt | Satéra  ... eel, © Do vse = ove RRAMChandra Balwant Bhosle ; 


| c tha) ; 24.. . 
138 | Moda Vritt vee =e] Wi (Satdra) oof “Dow cee see ~ a on aad 
189| Mumbai Vaibhav . ...| Bombay... ...| Daily =... «| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale 
Sot ae | : | . Chitpdwan Bréhman) ; 39. 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav eel > aos vee neal Weekly ase oe Do. do. 
141|Mumukshu ...—..| Poona sss = ws] Do. =~ Lskshuman Rémchandra _ Péngérkar;| 1,500 
a Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brdhman) ; 35. ia 
142 | Nésik Vritts ... «|Ndsik .. . ..| Do.  ...  ...| Rangndth Vishnu Kile; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 900 & 
Brahman) ; 24. oe 
148 | Nydya Sindhu... ..-| Ahmednagar | Do. ate ...| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth} 399 
ot Bréhman) ; 34. - 


144 | Paisa Patti ..» «3! Bombay ... _...| Monthly ..."_...| Mahddev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1.000 
| pawan Brahman) ; 38. 


145 | Pandhari Mitr’ ... -..| Pandharpur (Shola-| Weekly... ...| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth] About 


pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150. 
146 | Prabhét ... os ...| Dhulia (West Khén-| Monthly ... _...| Govind Kashinath Chéndorkar, B..A,; 400 
desh). | LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly _... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
140 | Prageh cs ae ed ie a. ad . «| Bhéu Badbdji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham) 4099 : 


, Jain); age 45, 

149 | Prakdsh ... soe | Satara =... soof DO. o8s ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 400 

pawan Brahman) ; 33. a 

150 | Pudhari_... ia een an oe vai ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe ; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
oe -| gshani Brahman); 32. 

151 | Rdshtrabodh _... aso] ROU tas ...| Monthly ... ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat ... cad wa 


152 | Rdshtramat oe: ...| Bombay ... -.| Weekly =... ...) Shrinivas Bhikaji Sardesdi; Hindu (Chit-| 2500 
pawan Brahma.) ; 49. 
153 | Rashtramukh __s.. ..-| Mahad (Koldba) ...| Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Raoji Pélwankar : Hindu (Kar- 75 
‘hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
154 | Rashtrodaya 0. | eel RO on ...| Monthly ... ..o| & K. Damle ; Hindu (ChitpAwan Brah- 200 


fre man); 30. 
155 | Samdlochak ee .»-| Hubli (Dharwar) ...J Do. rote ‘“ Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu” (Deshastha 300 
Brahman) 30 
156 | Satya’ Shodhak ... .-.| Ratnagiri ... ...| Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan] 1,000 
| | Brahman) ; 27. 


157 | Shiv4ji Vijaya... .--| Sholapur ... me aw tS ein ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
| | (Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 


158 |Sholépur Saméch4r «| Do. «4. «| Do. sw sss| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kéméthi) ; 50...) 400 
159 Shri Sayaji Vijay . ...| Bombay ... ale aie re ...,Lndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5,000 a 
Manager Damodar Sdvld4ra4m Yande; “a 


Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
160 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. ~ | Monthly ... ...| Mahadev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 40. | 
161 | Shri Shahu ane oe] Satara sa cool Weekly =a ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Karhédaj 200 
| | Brahman) ; 28. : | 
162 | Shubh Suchak ... sak es on scl - ia ...| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
| (ChitpA4wan Brahman). 
163 | Sudhakar ... we ...| Pen (Kolaba) sont D0. wie ...| N4rayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé4- 500 
| 3 wan Brdhman) ; 50. 
164 |Sudhérak... ooo] POOMB = ores weet «= DO .»  «e.|-Wishwandéth Govind Sant. 1,000 


165 | Sumant ... ion ...| Karad (Satara) ...) Do. -_ ...{ (1); Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Sdéraswata 

Bréhman);35. ”~* 
166 | Vande Mataram ... oot ROOMM < . pes sd: De ose ...| Hari Raghun4th Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1,400 
pawan Brahman) ; 82. 
167 | Vichéri_... sa ...| Karwar (Kanara) .... Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;| About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 - 


168 Vijayee Mahratta... ane Kolhapur Pea Rectan Weekly eee YT eeeece eee 


360 1 Vinod 51. ns, os | Cw ...| Fortnightly ...| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 150 

3 | Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 

170 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...| Bombay ...  ...)| Monthly ... —... i Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni ... 700 
12 | SE Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud| 
Saraswat Brahman). 


171 | Vrittasér... wo» ove! Wai (Satdra) ...) Weekly ...  ...| Ganesh Ramehandre Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 950. ae, z ‘ > 

pawan Bréhman) ; 40. , ; es 
172 | Vydpari ... see = wee} Poom&® = wwe Ste ~ Do, vee = eee] Nina — hema $00 
' ) man) ; : 


173 ) ie a, Fou au Pandharpur (Bota Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshay Limaye ; Hinda (Chitpé ) - Bae ieee 
- he pur). Brahman) ; 35. “ Pe 


pe a, 


gn Oe 


+ 


ae | Bokiear (Bind) ...) Weekly... ...| Sh4ms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham-|. 500 
4m aus} Lérkhdna (Sind) ...| Do. ... «| Hakim Dharamsing ‘Tahilsing; Hindu| 700 
ss ave| Elyderabad (Sind)...| Bi- ss eas{ Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...| 500 


vs eee] Karéchi (Sind) ...| Weekly ....  ...| Khénchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40.| 750 


Unnv. 


* «<? 


Ke 161 | Bombey Punch Babddur...| Bombey ... ...| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh} 1,200 


of Ree ; | Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 565. : i 
ie “169 |GuraGhantél Punch ... Do. ... «| Do. «. _«..| Syed. Muhammad Husain Syed Yékubali/ 500 
phe Muhammadan ; 50. 


: oe 188 Habib-ul-Akhbar eve eee Do. eee eee Do, eee ees Amjadbeg > Muhammadan (Moghal) ; 40 eee 1,000 


fi 184 | Kashful Akhbér ...  ...| Do. sab ed: «+  »o| Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Nazim; Muham-| ... 
: ee ee madan (Shia) ; 24. 
185 Mufid-e-Rozgaér eee ote Do. eve eee Do, eee eee Mahmood Hussain Hassomya ; Muhamma- eee 
7 . ae dan (Sunni) ; 44. , 
ee Eee aren meee be a ae oe ese = ose Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nézim Munshi} 500 
me. : ; eee eee Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. é 
= 187} Shamsher-i-Hind... —...) Do. 9. ul Do. ase. ee] DAood Ali; Muhammadan; 86 ... «| ave 
188 |Sultdn-ul-Akhbér  ...) Do. ... «| Daily)... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
, . | Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 800 
| Pero oo cd Pee ee fe Hussain Yusef Noor Muhammad; Khoja;| 1,000 
es GousaRa'TI AnD Hinpr. | 
ot se : 190 Jain eee eee eee Bombay eee ee Weekly eee ihe xe Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari ; Hindu) 2,600 
| : (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


_ 191 | Jain Mitra mo on i a a. a ee le 


foc oh S08 |Ohaniviks... ... —... Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly ...._—...) Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu: (Deshasth 145 
a Bréhman) ; 35. 


hy “we 


; : ge Notes.A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are- 
we "printed in italics. lias : 


oe ) B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number_of the Newspaper in the 
"+ gbove list is printed in brackets after the name. 


ae ©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
rh _ Last of the Bombay Presidency. - One pectiliar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


) a the accent is left out, and the short a (a = % in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


* 


: - been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, ‘as 
in, yo or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d@ 
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: ~~ 
an! 
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- 


ok ee ihe figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


r are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


Name and Publication. | Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Fditor. 


1494) Pratod Islampur (Sdtdra)...| Weekly 


1554, 


HInpdI. 
Madhukar ... Bombay Monthly 


MARATHI. 


Sarika Bombay ... " Monthly ... 


No. 49 has ceased to exist. 

The Editor of No. 96 is Gokaldas Achratlal ; Dasa Nagar Bania ; 22; 450. 

No. 143 has ceased to exist. 

No. 166 has not been published since May last. 

The Editor of No. 168 is Bhujangrao T. Gaikwad ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 ; 500. 

The Editor of No. 174 is Mohamed Reza Haji Alli ; Persian Muhammadan (Shia ; 85; 400, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “What is India to gain by being assigned a high place in the Empire 
and in what sense is the dependency to be exalted ! 

0 Comments, di Raaory As regards England’s gain, it seems that without 
esc onIndi, SS ndia England would sink to the level of a third- 
Indian Spectator (7), Yate power. This reminder to the people of the 
93rd Oct. ’ United*Kingdom and of the Colonies may be useful 
from our point of view as well. It may, for example, 

bring home to the Colonies the impropriety and short-sightedness of 
ill-treating and humiliating Indians. If the behaviour of the South 
African Colonies towards Indian immigrants be due to their failure to realise 
the place which India holds in the Empire, Lord Curzon’s insistence on the 
importance of this member of the Empire may do some good.......... Lord 
Curzon is reported to have said that ‘it was less in material than the moral 
and educative aspects that India conferred so incomparable a boon on the 
British race.’ We are not quite sure if Lancashire will concur in this 
appraisement of the benefits accruing to England from India.......... Some- 
how the officers whose character is exalted and disciplined here do not seem 
to push themselves to the front in the civil Government of England on their 
return to their land, where alone their exalted character can be of service to 
their countrymen........... History does not appear to prove that the British 
nation sets a high value upon the exalted character and discipline in India. 
Perhaps in the House of Lords, where the country does not look for a super- 
abundance of talent, the training received in India is much appreciated....... 
There are people in this country who apprehend that the consequence of 
representing India as.the pivot of the Empire may be to throw more burdens 
on the country in a scheme of imperial defence. When men’s eyes are turned 
to a part of the Kmpire as being specially worth retaining and defending, they 
may also be turned in the same direction when a question of cost is raised. 

Past experience does not dispel'the fears: it rather supports them.” 


*2. “ Last week, Lord Curzon delivered an address at Edinburgh on 

7 _ ‘the Place of India in the Empire.’ The speech 
oe (11), 24th i, full of worn-out platitudes and arguments that are 
as the common stock-in-trade of Anglo-Indian journa- 
lists in this country.......... Lord Curzon declared that the masses were 
disposed to be loyal to any master who ensured them food and wages.......... 
This estimate is quite in keeping with his imperious nature and singular 
aristocratic self-sufficiency. It has been the practice of the too self- 
sufficient gentry to regard tke people of the lower rank as mere dross, 
nothing better than animals which may be fed and treated in any way 
one likes........... While discussing the benefits which England derived from 
India commercially, Lord Curzon pointed out that it was less in the material 
than the moral and educative aspects that India conferred so incomparable a 
boon on the British race; he declared that the British character was exalted 
and disciplined by service in India. Asto the material gains which the 
possession of India confers on the British Empire, they are too well-known, 
and, in the opinion of Lord Curzon himself, they are so great that the loss of 
India meant sinking of Britain to the level of a third-rate power. As to the 
exaltation of character and disciplinary results, Lord Curzon himself might be 
taken as a typical example of the effects spoken of by him.......... This self- 
sufficiency and self-complacence, which-has been a characteristic of Lord 
Curzon, is the specific peculiarity of the generality of Anglo-Indian officers, 
although there are remarkable exceptions. In view of the treatment which 
is being dealt out to the Indians in South Africa within the British Empire, 
one is astonished to hear Lord Curzon speaking of civil rights of Indians 
outside India........... Hesaid that the Press in India was allowed an extent 
of liberty ‘which would shock the most advanced European democracies.” 
This remark might, in all fairness, be applicable to the pro-bureaucratic Anglo- 
Indian press which has been practically allowed every liberty in its vilification of 


ings Indian.. - But to speak in the same strain about the Indian 
allied, the Native Press, is only adding insult to injury. The Press 
f the last two or three years clearly show that the: Indian press 
nly. on sufferance ; and the‘ repression resorted to by the authorities 
r ZOeE to show to: what extent liberty of press is-allowed to the Native Press 

’ in India , under the present liberal administration in England.......... As 
a solution. to meet the perplexities of the future, Lord Curzon said: ‘ Show 
rei ] Ap sympathetic interest in Indian affafirs......... give hera pride in the 
I ial partnership and place her at a high table in the banquet of the Empire 
Sufficient pride in the Empire may be inspired in India, only if she 

is given a real share in the Empire and hag an honourable status as a partner 

of the Empire, Mere platitudes, however high- sounding and windy they may - 

be, will not be able to achieve that result.” 


8. The Jdm-e-Jamshed passes strictures on Lord Curzon’ Age pager 
speech which it regards as suffused with the spirit 
dnd and 23rd Oct ual of ‘imperialistic bureaucracy’ and containing * poli- 
tical platitudes’ having no real merit in them. 
Basing its criticism on Lord Curzon’s declaration that the loss of India would 
degrade England to the position of a third-class power, the paper observes 
that though India is admittedly the occupant of so high a position in the 
British Empire, her inarticulate millions have been allowed to welter in the 
slough of ignorance, their legitimate demands have been pitilessly dismissed 
a8 unrealisable, and the educated classes among them have been treated with 
contempt. Referring to Lord Curzon’s appreciation of the loyalty of the Native 
Princes the paper taunts His Lordship with having deliberately omitted to raise 
the position and prestige of the Indian rulers during his viceroyalty, and with 
having ever endeavoured to lower them in the estimation of the Indian and British 
public. The paper then inguires how His Lordship has come to change his 
opinion in regard to them, and ridicules his opinion that the Hast would be 
dazzled by empty pomp and show. [In the next issue the paper wonders why 
Lord Curzon should be ashamed to acknowledge the manifold benefits done to 
England by ber commercial relations with India, and why he should forget 
the luxurious hospitality extended by India to her administrators. It should 
not at the same time be forgotten, the paper observes, that India provides a 
vast field for not only English boys but for English girls as well. As nena 
the development of British character by administrative work in India, the 
paper refuses to endorse Lord Curzon’s views and asserts that the generation 
of disinterested and charitably disposed Englishmen has long passed away, and 
that‘everywhere is now to be seen an endeavour to maintain the controlling 
authority in the hands of Englishmen. It doubts the truth of the oft-repeated 
dictum regarding Great Britain’s existence in India on disinterested motives, 
and warns Indians against being deluded by the sweet words in 
which Lord Curzon has referred to the Council Reforms, as a seat in the 
Council would not go to allay the thousand and one ills under which the 
country is groaning. | 


4. “The ex-Viceroy delivered yet another speech at liabarah on 
| Tuesday, Lord Rosebery presiding.......... The ez- 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (23), Viceroy observed that the Empire cannot exist with- 
23rd Oct., Eng. cols. out India. ‘If India were lost,’ he said, ‘ we should 
str di - gink to the level of a third class Power.’.......... To 
us it has ever been a tantalising puzzle, hard to determine, whether the 
people of India should take it as a compliment, or otherwise. If the very 
existence of the Empire depends upon the possession and prosperity of India, 
does she not deserve some better consideration than what she gets at present, 
when her children are being defiantly made a foot-ball of by British 
Colonists 3 in the Transvaal and elsewhere ?.......... The speaker dwelt on the 
civil rights conferred on the Indian as the subject-of the Crown outside 
India.’ In most cases, however, these civil rights are merely academic 1 in 
their. character, carefully labelled ‘for. show, not meant for use’; witness 
- what is going on in the Transvaal. " 
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. ia Te “Lord Garson hepa speaking. before.» 
reat importance of... 


Sih OR a, oy Oa + brethren in South Africa and other Britigh coloni 
Bing. cols. ’. makes it clear that all this is mere frothy talk, an 

_ the position taken up by the noble Lord - himse 
when the question of passing the South ‘Alona. Union Bill with its reactionary 
provisions came before the Houses of Parliament is certainly not one which 
can coincide with his statements.......... ~But India is thought useful to 
Britain, and the high ideals of ‘trust and a backward people’s salvation which 
were the talk of the first half of the last century are dropped without even 
the moral or political aspects of the question being at all considered.’ 
(The Parsi writes :—‘ The most valuable part of Lord Curzon’s lecture was his 
insistence on the importance of India to the Empire. Without it he roundly 
declared, Britain must sink to the level of a third-rate power. This is a 
consideration important alike to Englishmen and Indians, for it needs 
little perspicuity on the part of the latter to infer that India without 


Britain would hardly be a Power at all, while Englishmen cannot but regard: 


Indian interests as of more importance than they may have seemed hitherto 
when they realise that India isan essential part of their own body politic 
rather than-an inconveniently large orphan committed to their charge.’’| 


6. Lord Curzon said that if India were lost, England would sink to 

fhe level of a third-rate power, and he was right. 

" Réshtramat (47), 22nd Without India England would be a prey to wolves 
Oct. and foxes and be a dead power. The English people 
do not desire to confer any benefits on us, but to 

serve their selfish interests. Cowardly and shrewd politicians are afraid to 
speak out like Lord Curzon. Heis not, however, willing to accord us the 
first. place of honour in every respect. He welcomes us only as objects 
conducive to the happiness of the English nation. Indiais the flock of the 
English shepherd. The British Empire wishes to live by selling our wool 
and, when necessary, even our meat. Werank high as slaves. If indeed the 
princes are loyal and the masses ignorant and if the educated few can be 
suppressed whenever desired, why should the English be so mae afraid ? 
Why should they like cowards yield more rights than necessary ? This is the 
gist of Lord Curzon’s speech. He declared that the Indian Press enjoyed a 
liberty which would shock the most advanced European democracies. This 
is quite unsound, Mr. Keir Hardie has dared to speak disrespectfully 
of the King himself in England and still he is not proceeded against. 
Hundreds of our writers and speakers, on the other hand, though quite consti- 
tutional, are rotting in jails. The question is not about the personnel of the 
administration. We do not care about posts. The problem of the day is, in 
whose hands should the regulating and controlling power be entrusted. The 
present discontent will go on raging till this question is settled. Indians 
should have the right of holding the bureaucrats responsible for their mistakes 
and bringing them to their senses. We do not despise material wealth, but 
we care most for our honour. We should be regarded not as slaves but as 
citizens with the same civic rights as the English. We want equality, not 
slavery. 


7. “The Honourable Mr. Gokhale delivered a very able and instructive 
address to the Students’ Brotherhood on the relation 

Comments on the of students to politics. There is a certain school 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s of men who consider politics as a deadly poison, 


address before the Stu- 
Sgn which must be carefully kept out of the reach of the 


bay “student world. Now obviously Mr. Gokhale is 
Praja Bandhw (38), 20t of that opinion. The history and literature of 
17th Oct., Eng. cols. Kuropean nations and especially of England bring 


vividly before the mind of our young men 
ideas of liberty, constitutional government, self-reliance, and so on, and it 
would be a wonder if they did not try to apply the lessons imbibed by them 
to the present conditions of India. This introspection, this desire to 
carry precept into practice on the part of our young men, should, in 


Mr. Gokhale’s opinion, be encouraged, with the reservation that wise and 
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at f they sisbrait' dra@ their 

ibs ivetin Participation | in 

; ale's op ou, likely to be injurious. 

Gdsential “that "they should have a correct know- 

he Indian political problem, rev should be able to form a tolerably 
correct judgment « ot their c cen én its various phases. Such was the drift of 
Bis: tn ent. ’\ We must phone that as 8 general peincipte it will meet 
‘with ‘tniversal acceptance.’ 


Bee ae 8. na “ “The Honourable ‘Mr, Gokhale’s s own opinion on the suhiaot, is 


‘practically the opinion of Government. He has 
a ote 8), always thought that students ought to ‘take no. part 
, f 7 in politics.’ It is a very vague phrase, and variously 
interpreted. Government thereby mean that the student world should have 
nothing to do with\politics. They desire that students should. not even visit 
political meetings. Mr. Gokhale is satisfied if they take no active part in 
those meetings; but even here the position of students is not clearly defined. 

‘What is meant by an active part? When is the boundary of passivity over- 
stepped ?......... Mr. Gokhale is not very clear in his attitude........... It is 
taken for granted as an axiomatic truth that none except those who have formed 
their own opinions can express them or put them into practice........... The 
intrinsic truth or hollowness of the reasons for any Government measure is 
generally found out intuitively even by the most illiterate classes. Why then 
should students be denied that faculty of intuition? Why should they be 
restrained from acting up to their conviction ?......... It is sought to despoil 
them even of their right of deciding which of the two conflicting claimants 
for popular approval is in the right and which in the wrong. For them to 
pose as leaders is absurd, but for them to be devout followers is equally 
natural. They should certainly not spend so much time ‘in helping the 
popular cause as would interfere with their study and mar their future 
prospects in life. But is this not after all an advice to them to be selfish ? 
secoeeeee Those who are against students taking part in politics, and try to 
teach selfishness to students should raise their eyes and look beyond the seas. 
When even the Russian autocracy does not take these students very 
seriously, why should the Indian Government bestow so much kind attention 
on the Indian students who as a class are admittedly most mild and docile? 
It is only the exuberance of their enthusiasm in political matters which their 
guardians and professors should restrain. But on principle. they should be 
allowed.and even encouraged to take a subordinate and minor part in politics. 
If they remain or are kept indifferent to the affairs of their country, they are 
likely to ever remain 80.” 


9. “It was undoubtedly a courageous and patriotic duty the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale undertook to discharge the other day, 
Sami-Sdnj (90), 20th when, in spite of the abuse and vituperation of 
Oct., Eng. cols. his enemies and the silly charge of inconsistency, 
he denounced the participation of students in active 
politics.......... As @ practical and honest politician, he has seen the danger of 
attempting to translate too fast into practice the principles of passionate 
Radicalism which he imbibed from the teachings of the philosophic politicians 
of.the West. So the consequence has been that, in trying to apply the brake 
and asking his peoplé to go slower, he is daily confronted by opponents 
reminding him of his past utterances and twitting him with inconsistency....... 
But there could be no doubt that, in the light of existing circumstances, his 
position is perfectly sound, perfectly logical, and that he has done a great 
service to his countrymen by speaking out on the subject‘in the way he 
has done.” 


40. Mr. Gokhale has apparently climbed down since his famous pro- 
nouncement at Poona and modified his views 


parent vind Oct.; regarding the cult of passive resistance as preached 
ue b - (190), ‘ Gu), 17th by the Extremists: It is gratifying to note that 


sir a e the Honourable gentleman at last comes to recognise 
: s Kaaer- ei “9 Pen: the necessity ‘of imparting political instruction to 
students in schools and colleges and desires to 


a them aloof from practical: pelition onlysr But: we are:afraid. the condition: 
of affairs is past that stage. The generality of the masses have come to appraise 
‘their real condition, and how muchsoever Governmént may endeavour to repress 
the-true aspirations of the Indians, the feeling is not likely to be checked. The 
New Party is ever ready to face whatever repression there may bein store.for 
them ; for repression would only put them on their trial. Mr. Gokhale’s attitude. 
in regard to the boycott movement is not likely to commend itself to the rising 
generation, a8 no more useful and effective weapon has yet been found by 
them. [The Jain passes somewhat similar comments on the speech and 
does not deem it advisable to keep students away from practical politics, as 
participation would, according to the paper, educate them the more in the patriotic 
work thatis before them. On the other hand, the Gwardt: Punch fully 
endorses the views expressed by Mr. Gokhale, and hopes that much good would 
result if parents and students were to act upon the advice given by the 
Honourable gentleman. The Kavtser-1-Hind in approving the views propounded 
by Mr. Gokhale regrets that the present policy of Government should be 
directed towards cutting off the student world ~— even the study of 
politics. | 


11. Commenting on the Bombay. Land Revenue Administration Report 
the Mahrdtta writes :—‘ The remarks made in the 
report on the public feeling and the press are note- 

_ Comments on the para- J orthy only for the virulence of their attack on 
graph on public feeling Litleal eaihadi The C oa S D_hbitterl 
and press contained inthe Political agitation. The Commissioner, 8. D., bitterly 
Bombay Land Revenue complains of the ‘ baneful influence of the Poona papers 
Administration Report for which are taken in wherever there is a reading public’, 
the year 1907-08. A Collector in the N. D. writes: ‘ We must cease to 
_ “Mahrdtta (11), 24th yeoard Gujarat as non-political among the 
Oct.; Kesart (131), 19th Tndian provinces.’ He notices the awakening 
vas in the province in the following words: ‘ In all classes 
there isa stirring-of the dry bones. EHvents in 
other parts of India have touched the public imagination; men have begun 
to think and talk, and propagandists of various shades find readier audience.’ 
The Collector of Poona in his remarks observes that the agriculturists’ .meet- 
ings held under the auspices of the Sarvajanik Sabha were meant mainly for 
producing discontent and obstruction to the administration. But the 
remarks of the Commissioner far outweigh these remarks in their strong 
attack and mischievous and unfounded allegations. As usual, he asserts that 
the masses are not affected at all, and that they are grateful on all hands. The 
brunt of this attack is mainly directed against Brahmins. The Commissioner 


writes :—‘ There has been much seditious preaching and agitation by Brah- 


mins. When one remembers that under the Peshwas the administration of 
the Deccan was almost entirely in the hands of the Mahratta Brahmins, it 
is hardly to be wondered at that, asa class, they resent the presence of a 
foreign Government ; and for this reason, it will be wise candidly to recognise 
them, at least for the present as an opposing, rather than as a helping force in 
our administration. The district associations, which they have organised with 
the nominal object of improving the condition of the agricultural classes, are 
manifestly agencies for the propagation of disloyalty and opposition to Gov- 
ernment; and during the year they spoilt a perfectly laudable temperance 
movement by converting it into a political agitation of seditious tendency. 
The “national ”’ school which they have established at Talegaon, near 
Poona, is perhaps the most dangerous of their attempts ; here the boys and 
young men are taught thattheirone object in life ought to be the sabe 


sion of British rule and the re-establishment, by degrees, of rule by natives. 


of India.’ ‘ Happily’, writes the Commissioner, ostensibly with a sense of: 
relief, ‘ these seditious propagandas have had little effect on the cultivating 
and labouring classes, who are shrewd enough to see that they are prompted 
to a great extent by self-interest, and are not such admirers of the Brahmins 
that they wish to see them in power again.’ Happily the political agitation 
has survived in spite of all such anti-Brahmin attacks, and the Brahmin com - 
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wi sd: thers Them ait seguinnte ot the attacks liste ited 
head farther refutation. » The charge ‘against the: Tale 
pit say,‘ ite unfounded and most mischievous, 
‘‘yesponsible ‘official dared to make -such'a 
eineht: concerning: an institution, which teaches nothing. 
-. @geinet the accepted rule iat discipline morals ‘and the duties of —! 
ag ies ort e" esara Writer ‘in a ‘similar: — be Cet STF | 
Latha ere Me BO et ven We 
ee bai “An important agricultural saeohion dealt with in the: Rasobelivs 
ee OR aS) “of the ‘Government relates to the grave danger of the 
aN mS (13), ‘diminishing number and the poor condition of agri- 
“so + gultural livestock. The resolution mentions that the 
‘+. °.  Jastunfavourablé season had a very perceptible. effect 
on ake saeiition: of agricultural ‘stock already depleted in many localities by a 
succession of poor seasons:.......... The Government tried to meet the emer- 
met by advancing takavi grants for the’purchase of cattle. Into the Panch 
ahals ‘district: alone as: many as five thousand cattle were imported for 
distribution by Government Agency. But the Government confesses that the 
value of such measures is little more than temporary. It is true, as the Gov- 
érntent observes, that, in order to produce a permanent improvement in the 
cattle of the country, greater attention should be paid to the breeding of stock 
and the rearing of young stock. But will not the Government go a litile 
deeper into the causes of the diminished number of cattle and see that far 
— | more than unfavourable seasons, the unfortunate and ever increasing butchering 
of cattle is really at the bottom of all this? Let this be judicially regulated, 
i : and the result will be for the betterment of the country.” | 
43, « Tariff reform has suddenly filled the political horizon in a far 
more solid and definite manner than heretofore...... 
How = Tariff reform The chances, therefore, of British trade being sur- 
: veer ay morn Dot rounded by a tariff wall, are far from remote, and, 
‘Eng. pe, ) “* we naturally ask: ourselves first: ‘ How will it affect 
| us?’......... Weare not of that school of econo- 
mists who convert the commercial and vital statistics of India into measure- 
ments of British exploits in robbery and murder; but the fact is quite indis- - 
putable that in the past, tariff relations between England and India have been 
regulated solely from the British point of view.........Hven when free-trade 
had been in force for so long that it was deemed to be as fixed as a law of 
nature, Lancashire insisted on an excise duty on Indian cloths, from consi- 
_ derations into which Indian interests did not enter at all. On the eve 
ae of Tariff reform, then, this is the situation which we have to face. 
as Tariff relations between England and India have always been fixed at 
Westminister and from the point of view of Westminister. Noris there any 
- specific: guarantee that in the future things will be different from what they 
Be have been in the past. Between England and the ‘self-governing colonies 
> f the issue is plain enough. Each country has the power to make its own 
ee tariffs, and there is a general willingness to bind the members of the Imperial 
family more closely together by mutual preference. Should India be granted 
the same freedom, we can rely on the Government of India doing their best 
for Indian trade. In sentimental matters Parliament is sometimes found 
to be inspired by a higher sense of righteousness than the bureaucracy, but 
| when it comes to touching the pockets of British manufacturers we are 
. inclined to put our money on the bureaucracy. The highest members of 
- Government certainly have not scrupled to denounce the Excise duties, but 
the friends of India in Parliament fight shy of the subject very consistently. 
So far, Indiw’s attitude and interests in the matter seem pretty clear. We 
~~ waust insist strenuously on our right to arranging our own tariff—with the 
Be) right‘of appeal to Parliament if you choose, but not with any power on the 
~—-—s apart of Parliament to alter our tariff at the instance of interested parties 
 gutgide India......,... In the coming struggle we must insist, with all the 
power ‘woven muster, ‘on the one test of sincerity that we can accept on so 
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‘\ 
desatio a change Of :policy as that’ from free trade ‘Nec 
the liberty of the Government of India: to ‘abolish the Excise duties. The 
new party programme touches us vitally, and ‘we cannot afford to let our. 
enormous bulk cut: the ridiculous figure of a pawn in the game.” scat, 


14. The Anglo-Indian Empire writes as follows in the course of a 


- contributed article :—‘“‘ Britain, with her short-sighted 
‘Duty of Anglo-Indians policy, is treating the descendants of her own children 
to unite and insist on their settled in this unhappy land as if they were not only 


wht Pa So not her own flesh and blood, but with less considera- 
Anglo-Indian Empire ion than the utter stranger. How long will it 
(1), 16th Oct. last, and what will be the fruits of the policy ? 


The day is fast approaching when Japan will sweep 
the Eastern Oceans from shore to shore and reign supreme as mistress of the 
Pacific. The millions of China willbe too strong to stand Western dictation. 
Kgynt is already crying for Home Rule and is insisting on the British evacuation 
of Egypt—the key toIndia. Turkey talks of opening the Dardanelles to Russia. 
Germany is more powerful than ever on land and is formidable enough at sea. 
secesesee Where will England be, with Germany and her allies thundering at 
the gates of London and pounding away at our great fleets? Will England 
be able to spare troops for India? With a sullen Egypt and a blocked Suez 
Canal will she be able to send her troopships through ? Will the troopships 
ever get so far? A certain factor is the rebellion of the people of India. 
Will the Indian Army be loyal—the new generation of Indians who are now 
being fed with the poison of sedition?.......... Then, I say, England will look 
in the time of her sore trouble and need for help from her neglected and insulted 
sons—her poor relations—the Anglo-Indians and their descendants. Per- 
haps there will be by that time some two millions of such in India—and what 
will they be worth? Will they be the same manly and loyalirace that helped 
to build the Indian Empire in the stormy days of the Hast India Company 
and who sternly helped in rolling back the tide of Rebellion in 1857? No!— 
ground down with poverty, ill-clad, ill-nourished, the soul of independence 
and the fire of liberty dead in them, they will be a weak staff to lean on in- 
deed! And yet I see a deliberate policy which is working towards that end. 
Will the well-fed, opulent Babus of Bengal and the blear-eyed students of the 
Indian Universities stand siege and war for their conquerors? Hardly! 
And yet they seem to be in favour! Alas! for the future generations of un- 
born Anglo-Indians! I think it is high time that the Anglo-Indians of this 
country thought seriously about the matter and banded themselves to- 
gether to rectify this state of affairs. No whining and sending in of useless 
petitions to a Government that is not insympathy with them, or else is too 
scared by the bomb-throwers of India to do them common justice. We should 
conrbine in such a manner as to be a power in the land, such a power as to be 
able to insist on our rights. A loyal power, but still a power. It can be done 
if people will but listen and act on the force of their conviction........... After 
all, what do we want ?—only equal and fair treatment with our British 
brothers.” 


15. “Indian Judges cannot be blamed for administering the law of 
sedition in a narrower spirit than English Judges do, 

: oy for our law is a deliberate departure from the law 

gine Or of ea ae of England. But the public may rightly expect 
ought to be made more Indian Judges to indicate the exact nature of the 
definite than itis at pre- offence called sedition in this country........... The 
sent. — question to be considered ought to be whether the 
Indian Spectator (7), language, which forms the subject of the indict- 
2drd Oct. ment, is inits tendency, though not in its direct 
and obvious import, calculated to raise commotion in 

the State—whether the feeling of hatred or contempt excited by the language 
is likely to produce this effect, which it is the aim of the law to prevent. 
Even when such a test is provided, the law will be stricter and narrower here 
than it is in England. But it will make the law somewhat more definite and 
rational. As at present administered, it has been brought down to the level 
con 1662—5 
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te striés-of artioles entitled:“‘Tdeals and Avtuslities,” 
“the Gujardti Punch writes:—“With the new. waves 
ide Of life and thought that have inundated us, coming © 


idnonaogs dak “ - in ever-rising tides of Western influences, we have 
i. ae “with received new inspirations of nationality, democracy 
yardti Punch — 181) and universal brotherhood:......_ India is rapidly, nay 
17th € O¢t., Eng. cols. + evenrudely, being awakened and made conscious of its 
. present deplorable position, and the day. is not very 

far when it will have to show fitness and worth for self-zovernment...... India’s 
awakening by the hammer-blows of European nations ‘has indeed been rude, 
but it cannot be denied that it has been fruitful........... India could not but 
gain from a close touch with the superior Brahmin, Kshatriya and Vaishya 
races of Kurope ; but unfortunately.for it, history repeated itself, and being a 
disorganised, weaker nation, had before long to go down to the position of its 
own Pariah, the Shudra. The necessities, or the generosity of the dominant 
race has gilded the serfdom ; but the patent fact remains in the treatment of 
Indians in South Africa, the restrictions in places and powers to be granted 


+ to the people, the separate criminal laws for the rulers and the ruled, and 
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barring of the doors of national defence to the people by not being allowed 
equal chances with Kuropeans in the Army, etc.” 


17. vemenns “the Englishman’s imaginary reply to India’s com- 
plaints’ (vide paragraph 4 of Weekly Report No. 41 of 
An Englishman’s ima- 1909) the Guwjardti publishes a third letter, the 
ginary reply to India’s purport of which is as under:—O boy Indian! 
ee 99)° 7}, Devoid of an iota of strength or sense, and born to 
Oct. — (29), bend the knee to the Occidentals ! You are time and 
again charging us with inability to understand you. 

What a great blunder are you committing there ? Cannot you see that our big 
and highly paid officials are collecting even the minutest information about you ? 
Just consider! If they were not acquainted with every nook and corner and 
every inch of your country and its condition, would they be able to raise a 
revenue four times as large as that raised by Akbar, in spite of the famine- 
stricken condition of the country ? Does even a pebble i in India ever escape 
from taxation? Do our fingers fail to reach even the hut of a miserable 
pauper, be it ever so secluded? Our right extends even to the blanket of the 
fakir and the winding sheet of the dead! Boy Indian! Your people have for 
the last so many years been crying out that your wealth, even the skin on your 
' body, has been ruined and that you are in great straits. Butifit were so, how 
is it possible for your people to move about gaudily dressed like Bara 
Sahibs? You have got plenty of money to squander uselessly and on foolish 
objects, but when it comes to a question of doing geod to the country and 
your countrymen.and saving your brethren from famine, plague and starva- 
tion, you are nct prepared to spend a farthing! We have repeatedly said and 
Say again that you are obstinate, foolhardy, barbarous coolies. We know 
you but too well. And we deal with you according to that estimation of ours. 
Do you not see how you are treated in Natal and the Transvaal? Say, then, 
can we understand you or not? We made repeated attempts to give you a 
knowledge £ our Christianity, and yet you remained as stubborn and foolish 
as ever! You complain that being unable properly to understand you, we 
have lost.our heads at the words swardj, swadeshi and boycott. But let me 
tell you that these words beginning with swa can only be fit for those who are 
our kin. You are notour kin. You are of a different country, different 
eligion and of different language. These two can never be treated as equals. 
~s isciple; a servant or a dependant never gets a heritage; it is. only one’s 

’ n who "i the it. Lord Morley has plainly told you that, you are not entitled 
e shadow of swardy and c ask for it is to ask for the moon. | 


‘ 


| “Duty of the Extremists *h¢ Extremists. | Butif the latter donot act up to what 
‘ attend to the impréve- they preach, the people at large will disown them,, 
mént of the social, reli- nd their. noble ideals-will have no influence on: the. 
gious and: economical nation? If the Extremists desire that their ideals. 


condition of the ~ ple should have a firm root in the hearts of Indians, 


in order to spread fevolu-. they should €ndeavour to make their principles. 


tionary ideas . amongst popular by realising them in practical action. The 


them. 
” Kdl (127), 22nd Oct. Co-operative Credit movement has beer already 


started by Government and they have achieved some. 
success therein. If sivkars do not invest their capital in Credit Societies, 
there is a danger that they wili be swamped by foreign capital. The sivkars 
should rouse themselves betimes and try to revise the old ties between them 
and the agriculturists. The Extremists should take up this question in hand 


and influence public opinion in their: favour. Our carelessness in matters — 


educational and social has already resulted in some evil consequences. The 
position of the Extremists has become quite a delicate one. ‘They have to 


struggle against the Moderates and the bureaucrats. Revolutionary ideas do 


not spring up at all times in the nation. If the Extremists do not take 
advantage of the rise of such ideas in India and attend to the improvement of 
social, religious and economical conditions and if they do not thus firmly 
establish revolutionary opinions in the hearts of the people, they would be 
disrespecting God and destroying the chances of the posterity. 


19. The important question of the high prices of food-stufis prevailing 
in India has been engaging the serious attention of 
Poverty of the people the people and Government alike. The vagaries 
the cause of their starva- of the monsoon, the extension of cotton cultivation, 
tion in spite of large stocks gxtensive silver coinage and the unrestricted export 
of food-stuffs in the t h F hy b lal that 
country. of corn have no dou een the chiel causes tha 
Rashtramat (47), 17th Dave brought about the present high prices. It has, 
Oct. however, been ascertained that in spite of the export 
of corn in enormous quantities, corn sufficient to 
feed the teeming millions of India remains in the land. How is it then 
that the people die of starvation? It is because they have been rendered 
poor by the extinction of their indigenous arts and industries and havg no 
money left with them to purchase the necessaries of life. The poor in England 
have been confronted with somewhat similar difficulties as ourselves, but the 
poverty of the country 1s not so much the cause of their sufferings as unem- 
ployment. Their condition has, moreover, evoked the sympathies of the rich, 
and the statesmen of England are also making some provision for them in the 
budget. The-wail of the Indians, on the other hand, is lost in the wilderness. 
The cause of this difference of treatment has been rightly pointed out by 
Babu Arabindo Ghose, viz., that the English are easily cowed down by a 
show of courage and strength,as is shown by the English working classes in 
making their demands, but that they pay scant respect to weakness and » eridi- 
cancy. : 


20. Foreign goods have reduced you to the condition of ascetics, why 
do you not awake? Why are you so effeminate ? 
Seeing you impotent the Mother is weeping and 


Verses lamenting the sobbing! Gird up your loins and be bold that your 


miserable condition of Mother might be happy! You have. become the 
ap “oe ae slaves of tea and coffee and of English boots! You 
m4 mest Sane dispense with the native way of cleaning teeth and 
— : spend money after a foreign brush. You wear 
coats and pantaloons and hats and discard your 

native dress. What are the Fates after? Our countrymen are oppressed with 
misery and the foreigners make themselves merry. . Who with his eyes open 


cannot be pained at this? If, fired with enthusiasm, you try earnestly, 


your country will shine like gold and the misery will surely disappear. 
The sun has risen in the East. Japan has been in the field, and America 
has sounded the note of victory. Why are you idling with your eyes, shut? 
The lamentations of your miserable Mother will not make you happy. The 


chains of dependence should be done away with by you. 
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18) The Moderates: burs ‘tdonienibedt the: value. ot the idéals sickectbt rine 


ine oa a iat ae Pe : a ee 

rT ‘hor od agin ~ 2 p iM 7. | , result : coord oa decided - 
-gtant more, privileges to the Muhammadans — 
the. .Oindus,... z ‘a Fuller-jung went a, 
i inthe i rand emphasised ‘tha pattiality towards 
mn by calling them his “favourite 
os imp. has. come when Government are, 
a the bitter fruit of their own policy. The 
ns of Mirdnshahe fo brought-the Political Agent. of the place 
oulvie converted two Hindu lads of 14 and 15 years of age 
Ink hen he was asked to explain his conduct he said that the 
pa Caoed his faith of their own accord. The Political Agent kept the. 
ys. with him for a time.as he wanted to ascertain their age. After a time. 
he Muhbammadans attacked the Government House. The Agent’s servants 
would not help him as they were all Muhammadans. The Agent then had to 
give ovet the bows to the Muhammadans. Will this incident be borne in 
mind before granting special rights to Muhammadans? Will not Gov- 
ernment open their eyes and ponder over the policy of setting race against 
race? Is it necessary to make it more clear that by persisting in this policy 

Government will bring calamities on the people as well as on themselves ? 


22. The Rdshtrabodha for October publishes a laudatory sketch of Mr. 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s life in which the writer 
A laudatory sketch of praises his high character and patriotic spirit, and 
va chm bee (151) in referring to bis conviction and sentence in the 
for Gal ace ’ Kolhapur Defamation case, remarks that when an 
f alien Government rules a country, patriots get such 
rewards over and over again. In describing the plague operations in Poona in 
1897, the writer says :—These soldiers entered houses on the pretext of plague 
patients being concealed therein, went into cook rooms, polluted the images of 
gods, pocketed whatever money they could lay their hands upon and harassed 
women.. Causes such as these had much enraged the people. As Mr. Rand 
was murdered a few days later by the Chapekar brothers, there seems to be 
some substratum of truth in what has been stated above. Government them- 
selves seem to,have seen their mistake afterwards, for the whole of their 
plague policy subsequently underweni a radical change. The sketch concludes 
with the following words:—May God create many such men amongst us who 
would*thus sacrifice their all for the sake of the nation, and may He thus soon 
bring about India’s regeneration ! 
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23. The Rdshtramat publishes a full report of Mr. Joseph Baptista’s speech 
__, in Bombay on the Partition day, of which the follow- 
Mr. Joseph Baptista’s jing is the substance:—“ This is the fatal day on which 


speech in Bombay on the : ; 
Partition day. according to Lord McDonnell, England perpetrated 


the greatest: blunder ever committed on behalf of 

PF ig. hyper i — the Government of India by partitioning Bengal—a 
blunder that was, is, and ever will be like Achilles’ 

wrath, ‘the direful spring of woes unnumbered.’ Since the Partition of 
Poland, no more cruel and heartless injury has ever been inflicted on a 
peaceful people by a civilised Government than the Partition of Bengal.......... 
When even faithful friends of Government like the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
stigmatise the measure in the severest terms, it is no wonder that all are 
ashamed of it and that nobody will acknowledge its paternity. It 
was, however, left to Lord Morley to accept the ugly brat as a settled fact. 
The British Lion dreads a settled fact more than German Dreadnoughis....... 
We should have thought duty itself would actuate a sagacious statesman to 
undo the cruel wrong and thus follow the path of righteousness which exalteth 
a nation.....::... But that was not to be.. Mr. Gokhale says the chief object 
of the Partition is ‘ Political Repression.’ ‘The fair Province was dismem- 
bered to destroy the growing solidarity of the Bengalis, to check their national 
aspirations, to weaken their power of co-operating for national ends, to lessen 
the. influence of the educated and to reduce the political influence of 
Calcntta.’.......... To defeat that object is to serve our God, our country and 
our king. Bengal isrendering thatservice in a manner that has excited 
| ‘our admiration and OaP ivated our hearts. In her hour of trial im this 
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heroic’ struggle let us stand by’ her:side -and:: trust: that: with: the help 
of ‘God she’ will‘ yet emerge triumphant from this unequal struggle ......... 
¥our presence here in thousands ‘and ‘your enthusiasm is: a guarantee 
that Bombay is: by the ‘side of Bengal and will: always be. There is 
no cause for pessimism and despair. ‘The masses in England love justice 
and fair-play. No man will appeal’ to them for justice in vain.......... 
But Lady Frances Balfour says, ‘it has~ been found difficult to advocate 
women’s rights by peaceful means.’ If such is the experience of the fair sex 
in England, what must be our lot?.......... Of course, we do not advo- 
cate violence, but appeal to reason and moral forces........... Swadeshi is 
. only supporting home industry as.expounded the other day by His Highness 

the Maharaja Gdekwar of Baroda. Would to Heaven we had a few more 
Maharajas like His Highness to guide us in our work!......... Let us 
cling to swadeshi. Preach it in every home and hamlet, for therein lies 
our salvation. In conclusion, gentlemen, let us sympathise with our 
sorrowing brethren in Bengal; pay to them the just tribute of our 
admiration for their heroism and wish them success in their cherished aims 
and the speedy termination to the cruel trial already prolonged beyond 
human endurance.’ 


24. The Shakti traces at length how the Partition day came into existence i 
and writes :—It is due to this auspicious day that the Hs 
The Partition dav in 2®m™° of swadesht has reached even the huts in the q 
Calcutta. t=(<‘<«~=S:*é‘“CS~S*é«S Vdd ges, and thee fervour of patriotism is running in 
Shakti (93), 16th Oct,; Our veins. It is this auspicious day that has i 
Sdnj Vartamdn (40), 18th brought us this awakening, that has taught us unity, f 
Oct.; Akhbdr-e-Souddgar that has revived our industries and arts, that has 
(23), 19th Oct.; Jam-e- taught us to recognise friends from foes, that has 
Jamshed (33), 18th and ghown us the true path of salvation, and poured 
rig sane , gece? nectar into our life. It is therefore that this day 
Rites ee “ig the “ National Day.” Our Bengali and Punjabi 
brethren are observing it with great fervour, and it 
will not be long before the whole of India will be doing the same. Posterity 
will consider it a grand day and history will call it the day of salvation. 
[Many other papers of the week congratulate the Bengalis on the peaceful 
and law-abiding way in which they have celebrated the Partition day. They 
consider Mr. Chaudhari’s speech as the main feature of the celebration, and 
endorse the various portions of it advising students to abstain from meddling 
with politics, calling upon the public to develop their industries and improve 
their social fabric before aspiring to political rights and justifying the neces- 
sity of keeping up the agitation against the Partition.] 


29. “The sedition law, rendered elastic and comprehensive to the 
widest extent in recent times, is already hanging 

Adverse comments on over the public press and the public speakers like a 
the Government Resolu- sword of Damocles; teachers and students in Gov- 
tion laying down rules for  jrnment and aided schools are already brought 


pad = oe: pe sufficiently under the official thumb; the authorities 


*Mahrdtta (11), 24th are fast discovering in laws unheard-of powers potent 
Oct.; Rdshtramat (47), enough to stop meetings and crush public life; and 
21st Oct. | in the wake of these measures reflecting the policy 

of repression, comes this resolution about libraries. 

_According to this circular, the Director of Public Instruction will be the head 
censor of the periodicals or books,to be added to, or retained in, libraries that 
are aided or registered. We shall not be’ wrong in saying that aided libraries 
will include libraries aided directly by Government or by Municipalities; and 
the number of such libraries is pretty large. No political meeting is to be 
held in such a library, nor is it to be used for any proceedings likely to create 
sedition or offend the religious susceptibilities of any community. And the 
recent course followed by the bureaucracy leaves véry little doubt as to the 
‘probable wide scope of these two categories. Not satisfied with this already 
too narrow limitation of the uses of a library, the resolution further lays down | a 
that no public meeting of any kind is to be held on the premises without the a 
con 1662—6 sea > 
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lly | under the official thumb: «Not: being satisfied with 


period of gathering strength and energy enabling it to rise in renewed vigour 
and activity.’ [The Rdshtramat writes in a somewhat similar strain.| 


26.. Referring to the Press Note recently issued by the Government of 
- Bombay on the forthcoming appearance of Halley’s 
Halley’s comet and the comet the Akhbdr-e-Isldm finds some truth in the 
~” Hareb ay Daaas 65) popular belief that the appearance of a comet is 
90th Oct. ’ never without its malevolent effect, and dates the 
present troubles from the time an unusually bright 
star appeared in the sky some twelve years ago. It then observes :—If the 
appearance of an ordinary star or a group of stars is followed by a host of 
calamities like plague, famine, disunion among the masses and poverty, it 
passes our comprehension to imagine what would overtake the country when an 
actual comet comes on the hcrizon. We hope iuore calamitous circumstances 
are notin store for us! Now that Government have issued a Press Note 
on the subject with a view to pacifying the mind of the populace we sincerely 
hope that nature will not come in the way of the fulfilment of this 
assurance. 


27. “It seems that His Excellency the Viceroy will have no time to 
receive a separate address from the Muhammadans of 

sat ot Hie Wavalleney the Bombay during his visit to this city. If it was their 
Viceroy to receive an ad- tention to introduce controversial politics into the 
dress from the local Mu- address and draw the Viceroy out into a pronounce-' 
hammadans during his ment it might have given a fresh kick to the ball 
visit to Bombay. of political controversy. Therefusal to spare time for 


PR pric tage feds the ceremony of personally listening to views which 
rd. Oct. ; dst Goftar : , 
(39), 24th Oct., Eng. cols. are sufficiently well known seems to be in accord 


ance with the wise policy which His Excellency has, 
as far as possible, consistently followed ever since he came to India. He 
entered upon his high and responsible duties with the fixed determination of 
allaying discontent and agitation, and to do or encourage nothing that might 
promote or give a longer lease to agitation. He administered a dignified 
rebuke to the Hindu Sabha of the Punjab for having introduced into its 
address a complaint against the alleged partial treatment of Muhammadan 
claims. The reply given to the local Muhammadans follows the same prudent 
policy, apart from the question of time.” [The Rdst Goftdr writes :—“The 
‘refusal of the Bombay Government to comply with the request of the Muham- 
‘madans to present a separate address of welcome to the Viceroy in the name 
‘of the community has caused it some disappointment. We do not, however, 
believe that the permission was withheld with any ulterior motives 
such as those. which the Moslem leaders claim to have discovered for them- 
‘selves. Ifevery community should likewise insist upon a separate welcome 
‘to the Viceroy, even the most sympathetic ruler would demur to such a pro- 
cedure.......... Wecan understand the feelings of the community that was 
‘peeking an outlet for the expression of‘its grateful acknowledgment for boons 
‘received......... But the way in which the Moslem League has recorded its 
“sense of displeasure through Mr. Rafiudin Ahmed was the most indiscraet 
course that it could have been advised to adopt. The open insinuation 
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sve the. Bombay Government, nm the. tool of 
. and gratuvifous insult to, thé ruling. cbt Melevore 
‘Such tactics may succeed for a while. in drawing ‘to ‘the Mirha dain: ¥ 3 
support of the bete-noirs of the Congress party, but its ‘nltimate offer 
would be disastrous to their communal interests. [twill alienate frog» them 
‘the sympathy of thase to whem they are deeply indebted for theit pi present 
‘political status, and whose good-will they must enlist. to their side. if, their 
aspirations at progress are in ever.so small.a measure tobe realised, The 
hysterical protestations from the League,-are not calculated to agsign ita 
high place in public esteem asa body entitled toa respectable hearing. A 
few more exhibitions of this character and the prestige of the League would 
be irretrievably damaged.’ | 


28. Ata meeting of Muhammadans recently held in Poona in the name 
Bombay Samdchdr (68) of the Bombay Branch of the All-India Moslem Lea- 
19th Oct” ’ gue, its President delivered a foolish speech making 
wild attacks upon Government as well as our popular 
leaders, and on the whole detrimental to the Muhammadan interests. 
We hope that representative bodies like the Anjuman-i-Islam will lose no 
time in dissociating themselves from the views expressed by Moulvie Rafiud- 
din. ‘The refusal of the Bombay Government to allow the League to present 
an address to His Excellency the Viceroy on the occasion of his approach- 
ing visit to this Presidency has very much stirred up the wrath of the 
Moulvie who has made a meaningless endeavour to magnify the matter 
and give it an alarming aspect. His Excellency is not coming on 
a pleasure trip, but has important business on hand and could ill spare the 
time to receive a number of addresses. The attitude of the Moslems is 
well-known, and it would be superfluous to give vent once more to their 
expressions of loyalty. Under these circumstances the passing of the vote of 
censure against Government by the Poona Moslem meeting at the instance 
of their president was a foolish step. No one has questioned the loyalty of 
the Muhamwmadans, and the desire of His Excellency Sir George Clarke to 
see the various sections and communities welded together as one nationon the 
political platform is well-known. Instead of strengthening His Excellency’s 
hands in this connection, if a deliberate attempt is made to incite popular 
feeling against him, how can the action be regarded as wise or loyal? 
Despite these well-known facts, the Moulvie has indulged in a very 
mischievous speech supporting extremist views in some respects, and 
consequently it behoves .representative Muhammadans to dissociate them- 
selves at an early date from such suicidal pranks. In their own interests it is 
their duty to prove to the bottom the mi3chievous attempt made by Moulvie 
Rafiuddin to excite the Muhammadans against Government and our popular 
leaders and to satisfy themselves whether he was justified in what he did. 


29. “Itis well that an attempt, made by the Moslem League under 

Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmed to score a victory off the other 
aa Fieview (19), communities, has beenseverely snubbed by the Bom- 
ct.; *Praja Bandhu x Ct fe > a wit 

(38), 24th Oct., Eng. cols. ay Government, which of all the different Provineia 
Governments has with true statesmanship preserved 

ite balance with regard to the question of the Hindus and the Muhammadans, 
and always aimed at meting out equal justice to both........... It was against 
this step of the Bombay Government that a meeting of the Bombay Presidency 
Moslem League was recently held to protest. The tone and spirit of the 
protest is extremely to be regretted, and several insinuations and innuendoes 
ta it were not.only false but couched in a narrow partisan spirit. It is a well- 
known fact that the statesmanlike policy of His Excellency Sir George Clarke 
of treating all the subjects of His Majesty on a basis of equality is not 
approved of by a section of the Anglo-Indian Press and by the Moslem 


League. The recent protest is, therefore, mainly directed against his policy. : 


veceeeeee Still: more have we to protest against the unjustifiable aspersions on 
the loyalty of the other communities made by Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmed....... The 
insinuation is that the other communities are not so loyal as. the Muhamma- 
dans who have chosen to pose as the only loyalists in India. Government 
ought to know if they have not known already what is the underlying aim 
of it shows of loyalty.......... We congratulate the Homey Government 
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ngress sane tin eae reniahing wini hdleigchtable. 

IOS TY sag ‘not & sudden quarrel. | ' The ‘forces of the 

‘De stog atory ‘storm ‘were gathering since 1905. Till that year 

cacy igh pln a petitions and prayers formed the’ chief political 

ee weapons of our agitators. The Moderates casas Ne 

:  Bhdla curry favour with Government and also to be popular 

eee “ain, Mist Oat, and tried’‘to stick to the above programme even after 

the: Bengul Partition. But the people thought otherwise and advocated a 

- wesort: to self-reliant methods.. The Bengal leaders are trying to effect a 

compromise and asking people. to sign the creed leaving the rules to be 

‘settled by a Committee of the Congress. But such a forced compromise will 

‘not last long. The ‘Surat scenes will be repeated after three or four years. 

We-do not want any compromise. If the Nationalists cannot hold a Congress 

‘of their own, they should waitfor a favourable occasion. Why should they 

disregard their prestige and honour? And who are the Moderates to settle 
‘the terms of the.creed? Damn their creed! 


31. Both the Moderates and the Extremists in Bengal are independent 
parties and know well how to respect the opinions of 
When the Nationalists each other. The Bengal Moderates do not obstruct 
Bec Pipe gd work with the mission of the Extremists, but allow them a 
aaa terse ire. free scope and watch their progress. They do not 
Kesari (191), 19th Oct. desire them to fall a prey to the repressive . policy 
of the bureaucrats. With reference to questions on 
which both the parties agree, they are willing to work handin hand. All 
the parties are agreed that we have to work for a Constitution under British 
supremacy and that we have nothing todo with acts of violence. Where 
then lies the sonse of publicly swearing towhat we have accepted already as 
a fundamental-principle? Itis absurd to make a fetish of the creed of the 
‘Congress. It may appear even to a superficial observer that it is childish to 
object to sign the creed. But to insist on the signing is itself childish. When 
rooting out of particular lawful ideas is obstinately demanded we are obliged 
to refuse to .sign the Congress creed. When the Bombay Moderates will 
prove by their deeds that they are not actuated by a malicious motive of 
destroying the Nationalists, the Nationalists will also give up their standpoint 
and willingly work with them. 


82. The Arya Prakdsh while commenting in an adverse tone on His 
Excellency’s speech at the Poona Agricultural 

Adverse comments on Conference observes:—His Excellency thinks that 
‘His Excellency the Gov- the growth of the manufacturing industries in the 
ernor of Bombay's speech ¢oyntry would cause a dearth of agricultural 


at the Poona Agricultural 
Siciilimamninn. 6 labourers and thus ruin agriculture. We are sorry 


Arya Prakdsh (25),17th We cannot agree with His Excellency. In our 
Oct... opinion the only persons likely to be harmed by it 
| are the foreign manufacturers who drain away the 
country’s wealth by taking its raw produce and returning itin the shape of 
manufactured articles, and the faithless and inhuman European settlers of 
Africa, Uganda and ‘Mauritius, which without the active and fruitful 
Jabour of the Indian immigrants would have been still barren. If Government 
are really anxious for the improvement of agriculture, why do they not prevent 
the emigvation of Indian labourers to these countries ? Again, His Excel- 
_lency. says that the commerce of the country has rapidly advanced under the 
British Rule. Wesincerely deplore this advance, butfor which the food-stuffs 
and other products of the country would have remained in it and helped 
he eat way to prevent the famines which have become a feature 
of of thé fon d. As regards His Excellency’s remarks on the boycott of foreign 
ve would beg to remind him that the movement is more a religious 
@ political one, and thkt the poor, who, he thinks, would suffer on 
_ aecount: of the movement, would not suffer at all for the pbvious reason thas 
— is & Tare dasa with them. : 
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aly ieee Official far, 98 a die Decentralisation Comeniesind mention, are 
pee Hae sometimes fel& by the people as. burdensome, and not 
) i on His Excel- unoften regarded with suspicion. But if all officers ae 
“Hency the Governor’s in Sir George Clarke’s spirit would lend their ear; to Pl 


gy ge hs tor (1 all and try as much as possible to remove real hard-— 
28rd ok. prveme Hs ships, their tours might be devoutly desired, 


sake and looked forward to with a lively anticipation 
hos of favours to come.” 


34, His Reoitients Sir George Clarke’s reply to the address of the 
Ahmednagar Education Society was instinct with 
sympathy in keeping with his _ broad-minded 

Dnydn Prakdsh (44). educational policy. His Excellency is the only 
18th Oct. Governor after Lord Reay who has taken an 
active interest in matters educational, and it is, there- 

. fore, to be regretted that his proposals for reform have been received by 
our University in @ spirit of suspicion characteristic of orthodox India. Itisa 
matter for no small satisfaction that Sir George has given what amounts to 
almost an assurance to continue the liberal grant which the Ahmednagar 
High School has. been receiving since the time of Lord Lamington. We, 
however, do not think that the Educational Department would be able to spare 
the services of its trained teachers tor the Ahmednagar Education Society, 
and. it would, therefore, be advisable for them to have their own men. If 
Government desire a real and substantial change to be effected in the Educa- 
tional Department, they should appoint as [Inspectors only those men who 
have received a training in the various educational systems of Europe. His 
Excellency’s suggestions as regards Urdu schools should receive the special 
attention of the public. It was Lord Reay’s wise policy to keep primary 
education strictly under Government control while making over secondary 
education to private societies aided by Government. It is, however, to be 
regretted that this sound principle is being deviated from in these days. 
It is our firm belief that if the educated men of Ahmednagar devote their 
spare time and energy to the educational question, the High School will very 
soon equal many other schools in point of efficiency and progress. 
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390. His Excellency’ s declaration, in his reply to the Ahmednagar 
Municipality, that he had come to hear their 

pomeay beers Aas erievances and acquaint himself with their needs 
mdn (40) “19th fo and that he remained in India only to try to benefit 
| the people, is highly sympathetic and touching. The 
experience that we hitherto have of His Excellency convinces us thatthe words 
were no cmpty platitudes, but were intended to win the full confidence of the 
public. It is but meet that the public should respond to this call in the spirit 
in which itis made. One of the main causes of the prevailing unrest is the 
gulf between the rulers andthe ruled, and when such officers as Sir George 
Clarke come forward to bridge this gulf, we should not fail to take advantage 
of the proferred opportunity. His Excellency’s reply to the Ahmednagar 
Municipality is really encouraging. The Municipality had asked for Govern- 
ment aid in the scheme of water-works formulated by it, and it is gratifying 
to note that His Excellency has unhesitatingly acknowledged the fairness 
of their request. It was seldom that we received such cordial replies from 
Governors. Sir George has not only distributed 12 to 14 lakhs among 
the various Municipalities in the Presidency for improving sanitation, - but 
has undertaken to help them in initiating the construction of water- works by 
placing at their disposal the assistance and advice of a Government Engineer, 
free of charge. We trust this liberal policy of Government will encourage the 
smaller Municipalities to undertake the necessary water-works and drainage 
schemes which they have, through lack of funds, hitherto kept in abeyance. 
His Excellency has also given a very noteworthy reply to the demand of the 
Ahmednagar Muhammadans for special representation. [The Sdxj Vartamdn a 
similarly expresses gratification at His ‘Excellency’s declaration approving of a 
con 1662—7 | a 
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bs ar a ippears deca a Govertment ‘Rebelntion issued by. the Hiine 


en das Depattment of: the Government of India that during | 
ahi 1908 the total number of persons killed by wild 
SPREE Si dele gem cg iri io — ..«« ‘The Resolution tells:us that 
: Fo vegas uring the year under report as many as 87,607 heads 
es ‘ REE: Baal = oe of cattle were killed by wild animals....... It further 
ae Praja Bandhu (88), 17th =|ppears that 19;738 human beings met with an unna- 
a eee | Oct, Eng. cols. . tural death from snake-bite........ Besides this 10,700 
heads of cattle were lost through the same source. 


The situation, as revealed by the figures given above, is indeed serious.......... 

| This helpless condition is the inevitable result of the general policy of distrust 

of the people as exhibited in the issue of licenses for arms by the Government. 

We are not at all wrong in saying thatthe poor.agriculturist as a class is 

exposed under his present unarmed condition to great personal risk, and is 

! altogether unable to save himself as well as his cattle from the jaws of wild 
. @nimals.......... Unless licenses for arms are granted more liberally to those 
who need them for the protection of their person and property than is the case 

at present, there 1 is not much chance for matters appreciably improving in the 

( near future.” 


"Sis: “ at tian been decided to appoint an Assistant to the Registrar of 
Co-operative Credit Societies for a period of three 
Comments on the Goy- years to assist and advise the Registrar in creating 
ernment’s Resolution on gych sccieties among the weavers of the Presidency 
i Mr. P. N. Mehta's report: in order that they may be relieved from the dis- 
ps: . on the hand-loom weav- awent . rbd en: | ink thaw 9 
: ing industry of the ®dvantageous economic position in whic ey now 
Presidency. are. With the improvement in the financial 
Kaiser-i-Hind (34), position of the weavers by the operations of Co- 
24th Oct., Eng. cols. operative Credit Societies the way will be open to 
the adoption of the improved methods and imple- 
af) - ments recommended by Mr. Mehta in such a way as to secure to the 
Bet worker the full profits earned by his skill and industry. Rarely has an 
a investigation been followed by such a comprehensive grasp of the needs 
of the case. Improved methods are absolutely essential, but even more 
a : essential is it that the condition of the industry should be improved. 
Be _ $0 long as the majority of the weavers are either in debt to the yarn 
- dealers or, as Mr. Mehta puts it, the serfs of the savkdr, no mechanical 
‘aN improvement can be of any avail. But when once the economic condi- 
Bs ! ' tions have been made secure, and this can certainly be done by the 
mo adoption of the principle of co-operative credit, mechanical improvements 
are bound to follow, and the industry may once more rise to its old position 


of importance.” 


88. Those who have perused the obscene and poisonous writings 

: | of the Hindu Punch will never consider that 
Government were hasty, unjust or cruel in 

. pcemseade ca ibe ney uprooting it. The journal courted the disaster 
aiacian sion in the Hindu Punch .of its own accord, and its punishment is not 
ess | case. | due to the vindictiveness of the bureaucrats, as 

.  Dnydn Prakdsh (44), some are essaying to prove. We have nothing to do 

Zist Oct.; Viyayee Mard- with the question whether Government could not 

tha (168), 14th Oct. have adopted some other means of avoiding the evil 

7 effects on society of the vulgar and obscene. writings 

of the Finda Punch. It is our firm conviction that what has been done is a 

_» | right step. It may be bitter to the first taste, but it will turn out wholesome in 
Ey ” the end. we objection hés. been sal in some yreryere that the Writings of the 
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‘Pithiel ae not covered by ‘Met VIT'ob 1908: Bil: she ewes at 


“Yegis stage tier that Aot ‘are very exténsive. “We have onty to deal wit 


ther it’ has ‘bee rightly invoked agai 3} Hindu ‘Punch.’ "The 
“pu ant awarded is quite legal’ and ‘appropriate to the misdeeds of fhe 
‘paper. [The Pijayee Mardtha- writes THE’ Hindu Punch has latterly been 
freely indulging in systematic vulgari rity. “Its-editor should have: given tp th 
journalistic profession and joined some low dramatic company. Th> 
paper was but aniillustrated saition of the Kesari. It used to bea devoted 


bull dog of the latter journal and. bite all those who were pointed out by it. 
The District Magistrate of Thana has as it were cut off the night hand of the 
| Kesart by his decision. ] 


89. The order of eles « against the aes Press has been 
Kesari (181), 19th Oct. made absolute. ‘This is a fresh instance of the new 


: Rdshtramat (47), 2st policy .of twisting the meaning of the law to 


Oct. suit the purposes of Government. The Newspapers 
Incitement to Offences Act was passed at a time 


_ when Government were afraid of anarchical outrages, and in the course of the 


speeches in the Imperial Council in connection with it, it was stated that the 


_Act in question was to be set into motion only when any general anarchical 
_tendency was observed in the violent writings of a newspaper. Such being 


the case, it is to be regretted that Government thought it wise to make 


_the provisions of the Act applicable to a Thana newspaper on an alleged 


charge of inciting the murder of an individual, viz, the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale. The Hindu Punch has always been a comic paper and in 


writing against the Honourable Mr. Gokhale it only asked for his political 
effacement. ‘'he Court was requested on behalf. of the paper not to attach 


the whole of the Arunodaya Press but only that part of it where it was 


actually printed. But the request was refused by the District Magistrate. 
Have not the authorities thus laid themselves open to the charge of vin- 


 dictiveness? [The Rdshtramat writes in a similar strain.| 


40. In the matter of the Swardj case the Collector of Customs has 
distinctly said that after reading the article in 
question he had made over the copies of the paper to 
rag eing sears eh : : as me Race tame. Med oma was sedi- 
mene ious, why did not the Collector take care to suppress 
een Oe oe its publication ? Perhaps he smelt no sedition in the 
article. In order that the magazine might be read by the public copies of it 
were made over to the agent, who distributed them. For this he has earned a 
month’s simple imprisonment. <A simple warning would have been swfficient. 
The Collector also said that it would take five days to go through the maga- 
zine. How was Mr. Modak to judge of the article when he distributed 
copies as soon as he received them? Had the High Court only cared to 
inquire.into the offence of Mr. Modak, they would not have come to such a 
decision. Very often the servants of the agent distribute the copies, and 
this fact also ought to have been borne in mind by the Judges. The ends 
of justice would have been well served had Mr. Modak been let off 
with a warning. 


Comments on the Bom- 


41. “Few seem to have suspected until a short time ago that in the 
Bombay District Police Act there is a seetton which 


Comments on section empowers a District Magistrate or a Magistrate of 
42 of the Bombay District 


fk haha vhy the First Class to prohibit the public utterance of 


Indian Spectator (1), cries, singing of songs, playing of music, delivery 


93rd Oct. of harangues, &c.......... Under this section a 


Magistrate some time ago prohibited the organisa- 


tion of a boycott of foreign sugar in the district of Ratnagiri, but the High 
Court quashed the order. Under the same section a Magistrate at another. 
- place is said to have prohibited an entertainment in honour. of an editor 
recently released from jail. Perhaps a peqqounsement of the High Court 
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times. when many otisiderable. cook 
opie in. given locality exhibit a dis; ition | ‘$0 try. conclusions: with 
tuted authority. Sas tis in the j ud icious sain of it. that the difficnltige 
a88 yay lie.” eh 


2. A th he Poona Btation hébhanids of pebple haa yuthicted together t to 
Paar ore i -- havea look at Mr. Pardnjpe, and the public récep- 
tion given to him was such as is seldom witnessed. 
‘At the eleventh hour the pdn-supdri party that was 
to have ‘been held in his honour had to be dropped 
because of the orders of the District Magistrate. 
Much discontent prevails in Poona at the prevention 
x of this harmless expression of the joy of the people 
. wor Aney' are orrteived by the arbitrary order of the Magistrate. The party 
“was stopped under section 42 of the Police Act, which ought to be made use of 
“only when obscenity, etc.; have to be prevented. But the proposed gathering 
would never have disturbed the public peace, offended against morality or 
‘led to'any serious offence. It is not worthy of the British Government 
‘to make use ofa legal weapon to stop innocent gatherings. Government 
must put a stop to the mischief made by their officials. Is it bringing Govern- 
“ment into contempt t0 welcome a patriot back from jail? The Magistrate has 


prohibited the public welcoming, but the people must have welcomed 
Mr. Paranjpe in their hearts. 


“Guard ca, 16th Oct. 


43. In our opinion the villagers of Wadgaon (Poona) have been dealt 

, with with uncalled-forseverity by the District Magis- 

Comments on the sen- trate for detaining the three Military officers. It was 
fences passed on certain no fault of the villagers that they did not understand 


villagers of Wadgaon 
(Poona) for illegal deten- English, but the officers ought to have, been accom 


“13 panied by an interpreter in accordance with a circular 
n Sudhdrdk 64), 18th issued in the time of Lord Curzon. ‘The heavy sen- 
Oct. tences passed in the case are likely to have a very 

baneful effect on the people’s character who, however 
serious might be the injuries they receive at the hands of HKuropeans out for 
shikar, will not dare to offer the least resistance to them. It is certainly not 
in the interests of the rulers that people's confidence in the safety of their 
- lives and property under the British rule should in any way be undermined 
by such incidents as these. We, therefore, trust that either our benign 
Government or the High Court will be pleased to reconsider the case of 
the poor cultivators and to reduce the sentences passed upon them. 


44. Mr. Pardnjpe lost sixteen pounds in weight while he was in prison- 
| ‘We can gather from the interview he had with a 
Comments on the yepresentative of a Bombay daily, that he was not 


alleged harsh treatment a : 
of 8. M. Pardnjpe in jail. treated in the Sabarmati Jail as a political prisoner. 


: . In the West they deal with such prisoners very 
17th Oct. oe aa sympathetically. The treatment accorded to 

Mr. Aldred, printer of the Indian Sociologist, is a 
case in point. By treating political offenders as murderers and robbers 
. Government have cast a slur on Indian journalism. Journalists are not 
guilty. of any physical violence. It is their minds which are the cause of the 
alleged offence. Only their minds, therefore, require to be kept under control, 
and simple imprisonment would serve the ends of justice. The press has 
complained incessantly of the shabby treatment of political prisoners. Mr. 
_ Paranjpe was confined in a solitary cell where only books were given to him. 
-He was not allowed to mix with others. At times he felt as if he would lose 
his power of speech. All this detracts much from Lord Ripon’s grant of 


_... freedom to the press. We shall feel highly thankful to Government if they 


spake a distinction between ordinary criminals and political offenders in favour 


aretha latter. 
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the employés in the 


<< a Karkd (Bitiza) corres durit writes to the. Dnydn Prakitsh -— 
ads ATS ~The people of this district will sadly miss the pre- 


. oe S, in Satan: Satéra, who has just left for Surat to take up his 

Diydn Prakdsh (44), 2eW appointment in that district. His plain and 

90th Oct. ' simple habits, his sympathy for the poor people and 

his conscientiousness in the performance of his 

duties endeared him to the people. He~was very strict.towards his subordi- 
nates, and the Police dared not harass the people‘ while he was amongst us. 


46. “There are two departments of Government in Bombay, which 

o have been excluded from the benefit of the local 

Alleged grievances Of allowance they have graciously granted to — 
servants drawing a salary of less than Rs. 220 

a pola (46), Mmensem.......... some inexplicable trickery of 

19th Oct., Eng. cols. | Words it has been held that the benefit of the 

said allowance should go only to men in ‘ clerical’ 

establishments, and that school-masters and men of the Postal Depart- 

ment do not come within the category of the favoured ‘ clerical establish- 

ment’........... The poor school-master has always been the least favoured 


servant of Government, and we are not surprised at his neglect by 


his employers. He serves in a department that brings no money into Gov- 
ernment coffers like the Customs, Excise or Land Revenue Departments. 
Nor does he represent the might of Government as men of the Police and 
Military Departments.......... The Postal Department, however, is run on 
commercial lines. It yields to Government a net profit from year to year, 
and the duties to be performed by its personnel involve labour and 
responsibility of no common order. There is thus every reason why 
Government should deal liberally with their employés in this department. 
Yet, the facts are otherwise. ‘I'he readers must have in their recollection 
the Postmen’s strike in Bombay. It was, if we may use the expression, at 
the point of the bayonet that the required increase in the pay came, and it 
came in a half-hearted manner. To-day we wish to speak of the higher 
branch of the service, the men we mean who do the office work in the Bombay 
Post Office........... Their salaries are not graded ones and thus promotion 
depends entirely upon the upper men dying or retiring. Of the 676 appoint- 
ments only 44 carry a salary of Ks 100 or over, 203 carry a salary of Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 100, whilst the remaining 429 carry salaries ranging from Rs. 25 to 
Rs, 40...:....... The men have striven hard to place their grievances before 
the authorities. They have done soin the prescribed manner, namely, by 
individual applications. The petitions were not even acknowledged for 
a long time.......... The Postmaster-General eventually declined to recom- 
mend the granting of any local allowance. The men have appealed as a last 
resort to the Viceroy. In our opinion the lowest salary ought to be fixed at 
Rs. 30. The appointments should be graded ones so that promotion may not 
be stopped by congestion........... We make these recommendations and urge 
them strongly upon the attention of Government, not so much for the sake of 
the men as of the general public. ‘The Postal Department is a paying Depart- 


ment. It means a virtual monopoly enjoyed by the State. Surely the public 


have a right to demand that the department shall be manned by competent 
men content with their salaries.” 


47. The various European Chambers of Commerce established in India 
have, while making attempts to safeguard the interests 
Comments on the ques- of European merchants, thrown obstacles in the way 


tion of Native firms using of their Indian brethren The Bombay Chamber of 
European names raised by 


ellen ee nance motives in asking Government to put a stop to Indian 


Indu Prakdsh (46), 19th merchants trading under Kuropean names. No 
Oct. . civilised nation imposes any restrictions on trading 
under any particular names, and should Government 
be led away by the suggestion of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, they 
would be doing an injustice to our merchants, for many of them have 
purchased the good-will of European Companies at high prices. Under these 
circumstances the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau deserve to be 
congratulated on the memorial they have submitted to Government, repre- 
senting the case from the stand-point of Indian merchants showing the futility 
of the arguments advanced by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 
CON mrs | 


? of the ‘sence: of: Mr.*W. O. Aldéock, Assistant Collector, | 
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)* Sroveibent Trost re the ° Ltust'to take up ne smaller schemes before raking t p 

a he le — vibes the” 16° seh vnc tee {mproving the Agripada loeb lik, 
i ere ak Fee ‘ie tale: laudable and will be gratifying to the public. 
ey Sen The policy of giving the larger schemes preference 
over the.smaller ones has marred the good effects of 
Oe ee eT ei the Trust’s work, and it is satisfactory to note that 
~ «. the Trust, now that it is going to settle the programme for the next twenty 

-- years, has recognised this initial mistake. Its decision to stand aloof from 
the “i ‘Bay reclamation scheme is equally commendable, for the 
- eontly experiment of reclaiming Colaba has only resulted in increasing residen- 
tial. facilities for the richer classes, who least needed them, while 
neglecting the poorer classes, who were specially entrusted to its care. It is, 
_ however, to be deplored that, while accepting the rasponsibility of providing 
accommodation for “ poor people, ” the Trust has limited the definition of the 
term to those people only who occupy one-room tenements. This narrow 
definition is arbitrary and unfair to the persons whom the Government scheme 
is intended to benefit. It is regrettable that the Trust has failed to appreciate 
the difficulties of that large class whom it has excluded by its narrow 
definition. This class has, since the creation of the Trust, been obliged to 
pay higher rent without getting even half the accommodation it got 
before the Trust came into being. To leave out this class would be to defeat 
‘the commendable object of Government. We hope the Trust will be compelled 
to amend and enlarge its definition. With this exception, the resolution is 
satisiuctory in other respects, and we endorse the Trust’s demand that Govern- 
ment should speedily provide it with the means to carry out the suggestions 
contained therein. [The Sdnj Vartamdn regrets that undue prominence 
has been given to the question of providing a separate locality for the 
higher classes, and is glad that the Trust has refused to entertain this 
scheme. It rejoices that the Trust has awakened to the importance of 
the smaller schemes, and has taken up the question of housing the poor. But 
it regrets that it has confined itself to people living in sinzle rooms and has 


thrown overboard the middle classes, who. have been the greatest sufferers 
by its operations. | 


49. “ What is the ‘ public purpose’ for which the land is to be resumed ? 
It is to provide Government officials with residences. 
! .eeeeeees The officials concerned are high and well- 

Hil, Bombay ene paid. Indeed, they belong to the best paid service 
a Sanj hes de (40) in the world. If.they had been houseless wanderers, 
a 23rd Oct., Eng. cols. ’ Government might have stepped in to rescue 
— > them from their pitiable plight. But even then, 
their present action would not have been justified. As a matter of fact, the 
officials find themselves, anyhow, comfortably lodged, and they have means 
enough to pay for a good and desirable residence........... We earnestly hope 
the Government of Sir George Clarke will refrain ‘from taking precipitate 
action, and will be pleased eventually to withdraw the notice. The public 
purpose contemplated in the lease is evidently some overpowering necessity 
against which there is absolutely no help. Can it be maintained that provid- 


* ing officials with fine houses at a very moderate rent is such an overwhelming 
necessity ?”’ 


Government and the 


Legislation. 


50. “The Bombay Mill-owners’ Association have presented a weighty 

and well-considered memorial to the Government, 
Comments of _ the. criticising the Factory Bill. The report of the 
_ presented to Commission which Government appointed to enquire 
~ terion the Bom- into the conditions of factury labour in India 
ie aia oh this iccar wan certainly entitled them to expect that whatever else 
os Jdneme-Jamshed (33), they. might do, Government: would not attempi to 
ee ist Oct, pcitaale,,.. restrict, either ‘directly or indirectly, the working 
Wiggle ote 4h hours of the adult male labourer; and the strong 


protests that have emanated:from., many manu- 


sian as io 


datacins prey against the _ proposed testriction are but parte ‘The 


tha late Factory Commission ’ and one for which no precedent could be found 
in the. whole range of British legislation throughout the Empire, except in 
coal mines. Government, of course, mean. well; and they have undoubtedly 
tried to do the thing in a way least caleulated to offend the susceptibilities of 
the Indian manufacturing interest; but even those who are thus prepared to 
give them credit for good intentions will have to acknowledge that in regard 
to this matter the somewhat acrid observation of Mr. D. E. Wacha was not 
altogether unwarranted, viz., that, since the Commission did not find any fault 
with the physical constitution of the workmen, Government should not have 
sought to impose such a regulation. Andif they had pre-conceived ideas in the 
matter, why did they appoint a Commission which cost them two and a half 
lakhs of rupees ?” 


o1. “The Bombay Mill-owners’ Association have addressed a memorial 

to the Government of India regarding the 

*Gujardti (29), 24th Oct, draft Bill to consolidate and amend the law 
Eng. cols.; Bombay Samd- regulating labour in factories in India, The points 
chdr (68), 22nd Oct. dealt with by the Association are more or less the 
same as those which were dwelt upon in the represen- 

tation forwarded by the Ahmedabad Mill-owners’ Association and noticed by us. 
It is, indeed, difficult to understand why the Government of India, after going 
the length of appointing a Commission which cost them 24 lakhs of rupees, 
have set aside its recommendations in important matters. We think the 
Bombay Mill-owners’ Association are quite justified in entering their strong 
protest against the proposed restriction of adult male labour. The resolution 


is opposed to every sound principle and contrary to the practice in vogue 


within the British Empire excepting in coal mines and to the recommend- 
ations of the Factory Commission. This interference with adult labour is 
open to grave misconstruction, and we would not be surprised if it is attributed 
to the desire on the part of the Government to favour Lancashire at the 
expense of the Indian textile industry, and the Indian Government owe it to 
themselves and the public to explain why they have thrown overboard the 
conclusions arrived at by the Commission on a careful consideration of the 
evidence they had taken in different parts of the country and embarked upon 
a restrictive legislation contrary to the practice of civilised countries in the 
West.” [The Bombay Samdchdr supports the representation, and trusts that 
with similar others already before Government, it would be the means of secur- 
ing sonesatisfactory solutidn of the whole problem of factory legislation. The 
paper supports the contention of the Mill-owners’ Association in regard to the 
provision of fixing day-light hours for the working of factories, but views with 
some doubt the Association’s request to limit the hours of work for children, 
for it apprehends that the system would, rather than doing any good to the 
children, be positively injurious to them, unless the Mill-owners are prepared 
to provide for the schooling of the children during the interval between two 
shifts on oe mill premises.| 


Education. 


52. The Kathidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette, while commenting in 

| an adverse tene on the proposed Education cess, 

Adverse comments on compares the poor condition of the Indian agricul- 
the proposed Education turist with that of the agriculturist in Europe and 


pits in the Bombay Presi- observes that while the taxes imposed in various 
dency. 


fi per cent. those on the former never fall below a mini- 


Oct.; Broach Mitra (26), mumof1l5 percent. Tho Indian agriculturist, it goes 
17th Oct. on, is impoverished and already groaning under @ 

2 very heavy burden, which it is necessary :to lighten 
instead of increasing. Government, instead of ‘saddling him with this 


Bombay Mill-owners’ Association, in ‘company with the rest, enter, a strong 
protest against it, pointing out that it ‘ is contrary to the recommendations of 


shapes on the latter never exceed a maximum of 9 
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» ghould: be appointed to inquire into the 
tors. Ke Me. : preni : Limjibhai of Tlav 
eto, oposed Education cess expresses his 
n the fa.conee summarised in Biletiee 45 4 
omes the proposed cess. | 


«i “Bo ne time ago, i in a coufereinity. with a resolution passed by the All- 
sit ‘tkcraiial “India Muhammadan Conference, an application was 
made to Government on behalf of the Sind Muham- 
-madans to the effect that with a view to the 
‘amelioration of, their educational condition the 
a Muhammadan zamindars were ready to pay one pice 
wavHag (68), 16th Oct. per rupee on their land. revenue yotial aw’ 
Eng wate: towards a fund to be styled the ‘ Hducational Cess.’ 
in response to this request, Government have prepared a draft scheme which 
igs very disappointing........... The draftscheme has altogether frustrated the 
object which the Muhammadans had in view in making the above application. 
They were backward in education and stood in need of an uplifting and so 
they. spontaneously made an offer to contribute towatds the proposed fund. 
But Government, instead of granting the application, have once again 
formulated a scheme quite on the lines of the one already existing which has 
done no good to the Muhammadans and against the working of which 
Muhammadans have been bitterly complaining.” 


54. Commenting on the Bombay meeting to promote the welfare of the 
depressed classes, the Oriental Review says :—‘ The 
All public schools Honourable Mr. Gokhale made a suggestion which 
should be open equally to ought to be taken up by the Government. The 
te wie as high caste syogestion was to the effect that all schools con- 
Oriental Review (13) ducted out of public funds should be freely and 
20th Oct. ’ equally open-toall classes, and that if any section of the 
community had any objection to the children of other’ 
sections attending these schools, they should provide separate schools of their 
own for their children. The suggestion is a practical solution of the problem 
of the depressed-classes. Though our people have also to do much in the 
direction, the duty of the Government in the matter is equally great, if 
not greater. In fact, if the question is fully considered, it will appear that 
there will be no necessity for raising funds and dinning upon the attention of 
an indifferent public, if free and compulsory education is introduced. in the 
land, with schools open to all classes of people without any distinction.” 


Municipalities. 


99. ‘As was observed by the President of the Ahmedabad Municipality 

| _ at one of the meetings, this appointment is 
Somer tego subject to the confirmation of Government. In 
xecutive Officer of the Other words, the Bombay Government has to decide 
Ahmedabad Municipality. firstly whether the selection made fulfils the inten- 
Be sd — * (88) , tions of Government as declared in their last letter 
a Vc, sng. cols.; to the Municipality on this subject, and secondly 
20th Oct. Review (13), whether’ regard being had to the initial pay and sub- 
sequent promotions proposed to be given to Mr. Nar- 

madashankar, they should forward the proposal for the sanction of the Govy- 
ernment’of India in the Foreign Department as required by Article 753 of the 
Civil Service Regulations. As to the first, Government at first insisted that 
the Chief C Officer el shouldbe a Government servant and a Deputy Collector. 


It was only after an urgent reguest of the Municipality that they conceded 


at applications may be invited and from among the applicants the Munici- 


. renlit; | pana select a Deputy Collector or-one having the status and adminis- 


stive expezience of a Deputy Collector. Thus the intention of Government 
ear to be thet if a Government servant wag selected he must be a Deputy 


Collector. Mr. Mulchand, who proposed Mr..N armaddéshankar’s name, seemed 


quite conscious of this fact, and he, therefore, attempted to show that Mr. 


Narmaddashankar can be said to be a Députy Collector as he had already acted 
- gs one. It remains to be seen whether Government will be satisfied with this 
sort of quibbling........... Mr. Narmadashankar cannot be called a Deputy 
Collector. Héis onlya Marlatdar, and that too a junior one in the third grade 
on Rs. 175 per month........... Mr. Narmadéshankar’s experience of Municipal 
administration is, as stated even in his own application, very limited. Was 
that the administrative experience of a Deputy Collector that Government was 
so long insisting upon in a Chief Executive Officer of Ahmedabad, the second 
city in the Bombay Presidency ?.......... We are aware that in forwarding the 
Resolution of the Municipality, the local officers will probably support it on 
the ground that it has been passed by a majority. This majority, as is well 
known, consisted of some Mill Agents and their protéges, a few lawyers and 
some nominated councillors. <A perusal of the reports of all the meetings held 
for this appointment will show how that majority was secured.......... As 
Government now insist that town Municipalities must appoint a Government. 
servant as Chief Officer, they must pass a Resolution that no Government officer 
can be appointed to any such appointment in a Municipality situated within 
the local limits of his Revenue or Magisterial jurisdiction.......... That will 
certainly stop all complaints about any official pressure or unpleasant can- 
vassing in future. The second point Government have to consider is as to 
the pay and promotions proposed. Under Article 753 of the Civil Service 
Regulations, a Mamlatddr on Rs. 175 is ordinarily entitled to Rs. 200 only 
when his services are lent to a Municipality, and he cannot receive any promo- 
tion for three years. The present pfoposal is to give Mr. Narmadashankar 
Rs. 350 to start with and make it Rs. 500 in three years.......... 
This, however, is a question which concerns Government only. Before 
forwarding their recommendations, the Bombay Government will have to 
consider this question as a matter of policy also, and we are not 
sure whether a statesman of the calibre of His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke will consent under the circumstances to sanction the appointment 
made. ‘There is clearly a need of a non-party man as Chief Officer at present. 
The Municipal administration of Ahmedabad is being severely criticised by 
Government for the last few years, and there is alrealy a warning given that 
unless matters improve, a Municipal Commissioner will’ be appointed by 
Government. Why should not Government then insist on a more capable 
officer being appointed on Rs. 500 per mensem to start with?” (|The 
Oriental Review, on the other hand, says:—‘ There can be no two opinions 
about the honesty and ability of the new Chief Executive Officer. However 
much certain members may have liked a non-official to be appointed, 
they ought to co-operate with their colleagues and Mr. Narmadashankar 
in carrying on the Municipal administration with smoothness and efliciency. 
It is for this reason that we deprecate efforts made in certain quarters to 


put hitches in the way of the resolution of the Corporation being carried into 
effect.’ | 


06. The Broach Mitra disapproves of the local Manicipality’s resolu- 
? tion promoting its Secretary to the post of Chief 
Disapproval of the Officer. It deplores that the majority should have 
Broach -Municipality’s carried the resolution without stopping to consider 
oo A the Chief the fitness or otherwise of their nominee, and in 
—— Mitra 6), Spite of the reasonable protests of the minority 
17th Oct. ’ who proposed that the appointment should be 
. made after calling for applications and consider- 
ing the merits of the various applicants. The paper expresses its fears 
that some wire-pulling might possibly have been at work. [Hlsewhere 
it publishes an anonymous letter pointing out the inefficiency of the Secretary 
who has been promoted to the Chief Officership. The writer of the letter 
complains that the said Secretary returns every application sent to the Munici- 
pality as “ not in due form,” that he is never seen moving about in the city 
and that the roads, the gardens and the lighting arrangements are never 
looked after.]j scat | 
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Oriental Translator to Government. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
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. Collectors and District Magistrates and Politica} Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to Gall for natice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what action 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed te 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. | 
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); 32. 
Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré- 


-‘Brdhman) ; ye. 
' Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hind 
Chitp4wan Bréhman) ; 39. 

Do. do.: Oy 


Lakshuman  Rémchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Bréhman) ; 85. 


Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 24. 


Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 34, 


Mahddev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 38. 


Govind Sakhardm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karh4da Brahman) ; 35. 
Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman) ; 44. 
Bhau Babéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45. 
Ramchandra Ganesh Soman:;: Hindu (Chit- 
. pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
Vasudev Purshottam Sathe 
shani Br4hman) ; 32. 
Hari Raghunath Bhagvat -... oes ae 


+ Hindu (Dak- 


Shrinivas Bhikaji Sardesdi; Hindu (Cnit- 
pawan Brihma.s) ; 49. 

Balkrishna Raoji Pdélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 

S. K. Dadmle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
man); 30. 

Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu’” (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 

Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpgwan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 

Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50... 


Hindu 


Manager Damodar 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
Keshav Kale ; 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 
Vaman Hari Dhavle; 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Savlaram Yande; 
Hindu (Chitpa- 


Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman). © 

Narayan Ganesh re Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 


Vishwanath oma by Sant. 


(1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Saraswata 
Brahman); 35. * 

Hari Raghund4th Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 21. 


(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... Po 
'(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 


Saraswat Brahman). 
Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man) ; 42, 


Hindu (Karhada 


Vithal Keshav ae Hindu ‘(Chiles 
Bréhman) ; 35. 
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‘as evs] Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham;| 502 

y ~“madan {Abro) ; 24. 

ee6 eee Hakim \ D Tahilsing ; Hind 700 +1 
(Khatri) ; 85.: a 


ate ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500- 
.« «| Khdnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40.| 750. 
sso eae] Cheldrém Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa);| 550 
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ay Punch nok Bahédur... Bombay ... . «| Weekly ...  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 1,200: 


: Som | _ Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 55. 7 
ws} Do. ~—wssl, Dow ~~ wus, Ss wss| Syed. Muhammad Husain Syed Yékubali|  500- | 
Wee: Muhammadan ; 50. : 
5: mete ihe 5 ina: we sss eae| Add beg ; Muhammadan (Moghal) ; 40 ...| 1,000 
«| Do, én wv ~=Do. ese ~— es» | Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Ndzim; Muham-|... 
madan (Shia) ; 24. : 
, eee eee} Do, aig: oot DOs eas .-.| Mahmood Hussain Hassomya; Muhamma-|' .. 
| | dan (Sunni) ; 44, . 
i 400.4 Li : oa cock (DOs ie al: we mee ...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Ndézim Munshi 500. 
aS a | | | Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 
an : ae 1 ” Shamsher-i-Hind ees eee Do. eee eee Do. eae eee Dawood Ali > Muhammadan ; 86 Bi eee i 
age ¥ s : 
oa AON |Gollin-u-Albbér «© ...| Bo. |... [Daily —... ___...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
me | | | , Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 800° 
ae I ah died Ds aes oil DO. pte oe Fixssain Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja ;} 1,000 
ee pe Gugana’tt anp Hinpr. | . | | 
>... “\ 490 ;Jain =... =... ...| Bombay ...  ...| Weekly ..._...| Bhagubhdi Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu] 2,600 
ee oa | (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
Ma Ma, P| | Jain Mitra ion ie ee see ...| Monthly ... ...| Sital Prasad Jain... sia re = 1,000 
a | Mana'rat anp Ka's : | 
7 192| Chandrika... ...  ...; Bigalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly .... ...) Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth} 145 
¥) ‘ Brahman) ; 35. 
. Mi gies The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads. which are- 


‘Bi The names of Newspapers are printed in the margir of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
_ Bbove list is printed in brackets bits dliee the neue. . 
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a 1 0, She system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
“List of the rma pa. ei One ee feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or @’) is the last letter of a word, 


except that when the short @ appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
or the well- known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


ne figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 4 
6 guaranteed as accurate, and i in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Bombay Monthly 
MARATHI. 


1494! Pratod Isl4mpur (Sdtdra)...| Weekly 


155! Sarika Bombay ae Monthly 


The Editor of No, 96 is Gokaldas Achratlal ; Dasa Nagar Bania ; 22 ; 450. 

The Editor of No. 168 is Bhujangrao T. Gaikwad ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 25 ; 500. 

The Editor of No. 174 is Mohamed Reza Haji Alli ; Persian Muhammadan (Shia); 35 ; 400, 
Nos. 49, 99, 148, 144,153, 166, 162, 183, 185, 186, 187 and 189 have ceased to exist, 
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*1, “The, political supremacy of England in India has secured for ‘a 
; : Clac. great commercial advantages, and if cannot b 
ity thecciret gongs denied that India. tie ao long: been treated as a 
Secretary of State for dumping ground for British manufactures, and that 
India. nothing special has been done to help her industries. 
Gujardtt (29), 3lst Oct, or commerce just as Japan has done. -In the medical, 
Eng. cols. engineering and some other departments even legiti- 
mate facilities and prospects have been withheld from the sons of the soil, and, 
it is as futile to ask the people to ignore these patent facts as it is unfair for any 
Indian critic to forget whatever good work has been accomplished by Eng- 
land in India, The theory of exploitation or moral and material drain. is 
neither wholly unfounded nor can it be substantiated in its sweeping form, 
and it is ridiculous to give any credit to Lord Curzon for the demolition of a 
contention which has never been advanced by any fair-minded Indian. The 
plea that destitution, as it previously existed, was utterly inconceivable, has 
yet to be proved. Government have all along shirked a public inquiry into 
the question of Indian poverty, and neither Lord Curzon’s ipse dixit nor that 
of the Master of Elibank can ever carry conviction. The latter wants the 
world at large to believe that plague had no direct connection with poverty. 
Filth, squalor, poverty and disease generally go together, and it is for the 
Master of Elibank to prove that India alone is an exception to the rule. It 
is the poor that have fallen victims in lakhs to plague in different parts of the 
country, and agriculture, trade, industry and commerce have in consequence 
enormously suffered. British officers, including doctors of course, always 
come in for high commendation for their wonderful performances. We have 
no desire to depreciate their merits or,work, though we know that not much 
was done by the highly paid but inexperienced doctors that were imported 
during the earlier outbreaks of plague. But we wish the Master of Klibank 
had recognised the services of the humble Indian doctors and officers who 
have performed no less important duties, when they were given due 
opportunities and called upon to work in plague-stricken areas in considera- 
tion of comparatively humble salaries. It argues bad taste, it is positively 
graceless, for any person to praise oneself. It is still more so for high-placed 
rulers to loudly trumpet their own praises. Let Indians be made to realise 
what is due to their rulers. Indians are after all an intelligent and 
appreciative race. Praise sincerely bestowed by them is thousand times 
more valuable than Lord Curzon’s self-praising orations or the self-laudatory 
speeches of British statesmen or administrators, These only succeed in 
engendering suspicion and exciting the critical faculty of eager critics. ‘That 
is not what is desired by the speakers. But it is a result for which others 
cannot be blamed. If a subject people \have to practise self-restraint, rulers 
too are not absolved from a similar obligation.” 


2. “The Master of Elibank has yet to unlearn many of the crude 
Oriental Recie GD economic fallacies of Anglo-Indians before he learns 
27th Oct ’ to appreciate the drain theory. He seems to be too 
fond of generalisations to be affected by facts and 
figures, for he observes that the preventive measures of the Government 
continue to render famine less formidable. Even the statistics collected by 
the Government, so ably put forward by Messrs. Dadabhai, Dutt and Digby, 
go to show that the rigour of famine has not lessened. Instead/of his 
cheery optimism, it will be well if the Under Secretary of State for India, 
recognising the real situation, tries to find out the means to check famine 
conditions from ever arising. It is pleasant to learn that Government's 
endeavours to induce the people to accept the preventive measures are bearing 
fruit. Would it not have been quite in place if the Master of Elibank had 
praised the conduct of the people in maintaining peace and order even when 


confronted by scourges of plague and famine, justas ha praised the conduct 


of * British doctors’ and ‘ public servants '? ” 
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laBgOW speec D abe Master of flibank | seems to be 
" gétisfied with Lord Curzon’s annihilation of the 
theory that India’ was exploited for the benefit of 
Me ees fe A eS Vand his refutation of the charge that 
.. Sindigins were refu ba rahident in’ ‘the’ administration.. But the Under Secre- 
tery is hard i nveexe that though Lord Curzon’s words would be easily swal- 
lowed ‘by: the ‘ignorant Scotch, they would not: be accepted here. If the 
inistration of the country: had not been conducted'to the best advantage 
Of Eng arsed no: protest’ would have been raised against it and no need 
vould ines arisen for the inauguration of Lord: Morley’s Reforms. Though 
it may be easily conceded that the Indian administration has been carried on 
satisfactorily on the whole, some défects in it make it practically impossible 
forthe public mind to believe that India is governed forits own good. In this 
connection what has the Master of Elibank to say with regard to the imposi- 
tion of the unjust excise duty on Indian cotton manufactures and the 
inhuman treatment: of Indians in the Transvaal? Is he prepared to assert 
that’ this cruelty towards Indians is for their benefit and hence the British Gov- 
ernment connive at it ? The British policy in regard to these two questions 
is so insulting and unjust to the Indians, that the argument that the country 
is exploited for the benefit of Great Britain would hardly be dislodged by 
any amount of Lord Curzon’s eloquence. Although we may not accept the 
theory that the drain of the country has brought about famine in the land, 
we cannot help observing that the inability of the Indian ryot to withstand 
the ‘rigour of famines is to some extent due to the revenue exactions. 
Incessant complaints have been raised against the:revenue policy and yet the 
popular appeal for inguiry ‘has fallen on unheeding ears. 
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4. “The Under Secretary of State for India, in his speech at 

Glasgow, paid a glowing tribute to the ‘ devotion of 

Semi sy le (90), 27th British doctors in India. If by ‘British doctors ’ 

the Master of Elibank referred to the few eminent 

medical men in this country who have been devoting their attention to research 

work, there is little to say againstit. But if he meantthereby the doctors who 

were dumped into the country by Lord George Hamilton to meet ‘plague 

emergency, the little said about them, the better. It wasajobbery which the 

Indians would pay anything to forget. They remember and resent the reckless 

and cynical disregard of many sacred obligations involved in that action of the 

ae then Secretary of State and the Government of India. The saddling of poor 

India with British doctors for simple inoculation work, on a salary of hundreds 

of rupees a month and first class allowances, when native graduates and hos- 

i pital assistants could have been easily found to do equal, if not better, work 

) : for one-fifth and even one-tenth the amount expended, was, in all conscience, a 
“a jobbery which even a Lord George Hamilton may well blush to defend.” 


&. A London correspondent writes as follows to the Indu Prakdsh :— 
Republicat; oO “Mr. W. T. Stead is nothing if not bold and uncon- 
ee ventional. . In the October issue of the Review 
incriminating Sward) 
article in the Review of OF Lteviews he dares the authorities in India to pro- 
Reviews and a challenge secute him and his agents for reproducing those 
by Mr. W. T. Stead to portions of the article on ‘the Aitiology of the 
Indian authorities to-pro- Bomb’ the circulation of which led to the prose- 
secute him for so doing. gution and conviction of Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal’s 
a9th Oct, ager (40), seentin Bombay. Mr. Stead prefaces his strong 
oe comments on the findings of the Magistrate (whom 
he denounces by name) with the remark that the article complained of is ‘ one 
the usefulness of which to all those whoare anxious for the maintenance of law 
and order in India can hardly be exaggerated.’ It may appear soto Mr. Stead, 
but the usefulness of such an article to a certain type of impressionable students 
may be more than doubted........... Mr. Stead, however, is a law unto himself 
in these matters. He characterises the prosecution of Mr. Modak as an un- 
warrantable outrage upon the most elementary principles of a free Press, and 
‘he coolly invites Mr, Aston to apply Article 124A of the Indian Penal Code 
to the Review of fieviews. In order to give the Presidency Magistrate every 


bs ee 


HANIF Rb FAME A Pit’s 


mt — —_— datsboitent With tia 


Press Law.” 
46, 


 Mahrdtta - (11), re 


Oct. ment daivothirdben to the seiliied sii and to 


‘ord Morley, ‘ the fantastic outrages on the liberty 
of the press which may be committed under the 
shelter of section 124A of the India Penal Code.’ The article under charge, 
says Mr. Stead, is an article ‘the usefulness of which to all those who are 
Anxious for the maintenance cf law and order in India, can hardly be 
exaggerated.’......... Mr. Stead writes: ‘I do not hesitate to characterise this 
as an unwarrantable outrage upon the most elementary principles of a free press, 
and I justify my assertion by carefully reprinting the strongest passages from 
the incriminating article, leaving it to Mr. A.H.S Aston to apply to the 
Review of Reviews, if he pleases, article 124A of the Indian Penal Code. 
And in order to facilitate his action and that of the prosecuting authority, I 
say frankly that I publish it for the purpose of exciting discontent with his 
administration of the press law in order to obtain either a reform in the law 
or an improvement in its administration. Man ought never to be content to 
sii down under wrong, and the good citizen when subjected to injustice is 
rightly in a chronic state of disaffection.’ After quoting the strong passages 
from the article Mr. Stead thinks that itis an earnest denunciation of bomb 
throwing and a grave and statesmanlike inquiry into the causes which led to 
the outburst of crime. He further says:‘Mr. Morley would certainly 
denounce this as an outrage when he was editing the Pall Mall Gazette o 
Forster’s time. What does Lord Morley think of a decision which practically 
declares that any attempt to explain the origin of crime is in itself criminal ? 
If this is the way India is to be governed, the Astons will succeed in making 
Englishmen as disaffected as the Indian Nationalists.’ ” 


7. “Our Governer Sir George Clarke has in a recent speech allowed 
his imagination a little play and started the question 
Speculation as to how what would have been the state of India if the 


India would have fared English had not come here at all. He answers 


ee ee ee ogi, that but for the British connection India would have 


Oct., Eng. cols. been to-day where her sisters of China and Persia 
are. Assuming for the sake of argument that India 
would have shared the fate of China and Persia, can it be said that India 
would ‘have been altogether a loser? Can we sincerely believe that 
India is ahead of China or Persia, owing to her being subject to British 
suzerainty ? What if India had been in the state in which China and Persia 
are? Whatever Sir George may wish us to believe, we cannot persuade our- 
selves to consider that either China or Persia are in any way lower in the scale 
of nations than India. Who will not envy the position of China holding her 
own, single-handed, against the combined forces of the western continent ? 
Who does not covet China’s national efficiency in organizing a successful boy- 
cott against the American States and thereby bringing them to their knees ? 
Who cannot appreciate the diplomacy of China in turning England into acat’s 
paw in Tibetan affairs? The position of Persia too cannot be regarded 
to be in any way inferior to that of India. . There has been nothing disgraceful 
to the Persian nation. Its people have shown intense patriotism and energy 
of action and have wrung 4 constitution from the unwilling hands of a power- 
ful monarch even against heavy odds. Who knows, if the Britisher had not 
obliged India with his kind visit and indulgent care, India would have long 
before now become a federation of the United States of Ind! Who knows, if 
India would not have before now stood proudly with her head erect as the 
foremost amongst the first nations of the world and carried her ennobling 
civilization all the world over! India could have solved her own problems 
as she did hundreds of timés in her ee of 80 many thousands of years. 
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riends have lately ee busily grok i in 
o the skies the levaity of the Native Princes. 
n be the secret of this overflow of love 
Of ens / stnral ioe, isos? : “There was a time in the early days of © 
bre? A ey Nati ativ the British, Government when these Chiefs were 
64 Mel Rete nee re considered the natural leaders of the people, but 
a Opa iramat an, goth the English officials looking upon that state of 
a : ot, p> ..: things as one full of pohtical danger, created a new 
Bah: usc cor - elass of educated men who were expected to under- 
mine abe inicence: wielded by the Native Princes and big land-owners 
and at the same time to remain subservient to Government. But these 
expectations have been. completely. falsified. The educated classes have 
taken the lead of the people and have set themselves to improve their condition, 
and thus instead of being instrumental-on bringing on the disintegration 
of society have only promoted its unity. Seeing that the above dodge 
has failed, the officials are now playing a new game, viz., to laud our 
Native Princes and to get our new Indian leaders out of the way with 
ae their help. These Princes are, it is true, just now acting like puppets in the 
Se - hands of the- British bureaucrats, but we do not think that they can still be 
blind to the real meaning of these tricks. ‘There are distinct signs of the 
decline of bureaucratic power all over the world and therefore it is vain for 

our officials to expect to succeed with commonplace manceuvres like these. 


¥ 


9. The degraded condition of our depressed classes has of late been 
attracting a good deal.of attention. While admit- 
Alleged neglect of the ting that the iron rule of caste is largely responsible 
here classes by Gov- for the degeneracy of these people, we cannot exone- 
Rdshtramat (47), 28rq Tate our present (Jovernment from the blame of not 
Oct. doing all in their power to ameliorate their condition. 
What has the vaunted equality of treatment for all 
races done for them? Could not Government have established schools for 
the exclusive use of the’ children of the depréssed classes? It must pain- 
fully be admitted that practically nothing has been done for the educational 
| ‘requirements of the depressed class during the hundred and fifty years of 
*..  ° ‘British rule. While their education has been thus neglected, no scope has 
‘been given to them to improve their own status by employinz them under 
Government. In our Maharashtra there were some Mahar regiments of the 
‘British Government during the last days of the Peshwas’ rule. Why did 
‘Government disband them? If these regiments of Mahars and other back- 
ward classes had heen retained by our Government, there was every likeli- 
‘hood of these people improving their material condition, but as this has not 
‘been done the poor people have been left to themselves to drag on their weary 
existence. ‘It is a thousand pities that the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, who 
‘is ever ready to exaggerate the people’s faults, should never have thought of 
drawing the attention of Government to the above matter. 
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10. The time has come when all our religious festivals should be 
ph a changed into national gatherings. I'he Bengalis took 
ete The “Gujarét people the first step in this direction, and the Deccanis 


should imitate the Mardé- have followed suit in respect of their Ganpati festival. 
thas and invest their 


We sing garbas in every village and town in the 

pie scores = Navratr; Silas. If our leaders were to try to 
Gujardt (78), 28rd Oct, . Change this worship of the goddess Shakti into that 

) of the goddess Hind, it is likely their “efforts would 
“prove successful. A small collection of songs on devotion to the country 
‘should be ‘published and distributed in all girl-schools and among the 
»women ; and if arrangements be made to give prizes, the ladies will sing them 
most willingly. Their children will follow their example, and in course of 
time, they will be deeply imbued with the spirit of devotion to the country. 


The lenders of Snjeras, should move in this direction without any further delay. 


ta 


Af. From, the third Annual Repost of the . 
_ Comments on the third i Talegaon (Poona), if is eviden 
annual ‘of the 


Talegaon (Poona) and an Congress. Our ‘present educational system being 
_ appeal to the people to solely under the ip anf of Government is infected by 
start similar institutions bureaucratic influefices baneful to the healthy growt 
elsewhere. of the mindsof the students. TheSamarth Vidyalaya, 
0 " pomad area (47), 26th therefore, supplies a long-felt want and is indicative 
. of the newawakening among the people. The report 
shows that many valuable changes have been introduced in the Vidyalaya 
during the last year for the convenience of the students and that the 
institution received liberal patronage from the people. It is hoped that the 
Samarth Vidyalaya will help Maharashtra to keep abreast of the times and 
save it from the stigma of lethargy. The success of the institution should 


stimulate the energies of our enthusiastic young men to establish other 


institutions of a similar nature in other parts of the country. It is, how- 
ever, to be regretted that owing to the suspicious attitude of the Gov- 
ernment authorities towards popular movements this institution has received 
its share of official displeasure, and the Commissioner of the Central 
Division has, as appears from the Land Revenue Report for the last year, 
betrayed his ignorance and spite by calling it a dangerous institution which has 
as its object the overthrow of the British supremacy in India.- Those who 
know anything about the institution and the lines on which it is worked are 
fully convinced that the allegation is completely groundless. It is nevertheless 
our duty to warn the people from being misled by false alarms and malicious 
reports circulated with the deliberate intention of suppressing our legitimate 
aspirations. We give this warning as the officials are in the habit of giving a 
dog a bad name and then hanging it. 


12. We think that the confidential report of Mr. Morrison on the 
Namarth Vidyalaya has been published inad- 

Comments on the Com- vertently in the Land Revenue Administration 
missioner, C. D.’s remarks Report, Part II. Responsible officers should not 


on the Samarth Vidyalaya ee ay 
‘esi ac: Tonia Meahaiies defame or question the motives of others. Why is 


the Commissioner of the Central Division waiting 
Pe sasapseioes nih alee if he has evidence enough to prove that the Samarth 

Vidyalaya is a seditious school? Why should he 
not afford an opportunity to the managers of the school fo prove their inno- 
cence? The Poona District Conference and the Talegaon school should not 
silently bear the lashes of the Commissioner. They should dispel his doubts 
and clear the minds of Government and the people of any misapprehensions 
with regard to their institutions. ‘T'he remarks of the Commissioner on 
Brahmins are in a sense true. The English people conquered the Bombay 
Presidency from the Brahmins. Therefore, the British Government is a 
thorn in the side of the Brahmins, however, satisfactory it may have proved 
itself to other communities. ‘T'he Brahmins ‘have no other capital but their 
brains and no other profession but politics. The foreigners are justified in 
inferring that to keep such an intelligent class without work would be 
dangerous. But the Konkanasth Brahmins, though intelligent, have always 
been disunited, since the death of Naréyanrdo Peshwa. These quill-drivers, 
like other professionals, are ready to serve whomsoever they meet with. To 
term them the enemies of the British Government is absurd: It would 
be very difficult to find men who would serve for life on Rs. 15 in any other 
class except Brahmins. We do not think that other communities can replace 
them or work with equal satisfaction. The Brahmins are to the forefront 
in every public agitation. The exciters of disaffection may be Brahmins, but so 
also those who tell us that we cannot do without the British Government 
are Brahmins. It is their hereditary duty to dispel the ignorance of the 
people and educate them, and Government should allow them to perform 
it. The British officials should not forget that British politics runs in 
democratic channels and that it does not like autocratic methods. The 
English spent their blood and money freely in liberating the slaves in the 
world. It is impossible to believe that they are actuated by the wicked 


is doing its part of imparting advoation to the Tidite <- 
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a ‘hiatte for no en | eratifiostion that the Partition Day 
>. “@élebration ‘passed off Gn Bengal and slaewiers 
‘without ‘any, apparent hitch. This year the cele- 
brations were not confined to the province of United 
ear 0 Oct.: Betgal, but spread over distant parts of the 
” ath Oct.; country such as Benares, Lucknow, Bombay, Satara 
ja Prakath (25), ‘24th - and Ahmedabad. The enthusiasm with which the 
people of every province took part in this Bengali 
celebration affords a very healthy and welcome 
ign et national unity: The speech delivered by Mr. Choudhari, as presi- 
— ~~. Gent of the Calcutta meeting on the 16th October, is so touching and 
ae Ovérflows with such thoughtful sentiments that it has evoked universal 
a adiniration. Both the parties in Bengal being actuated by patriotic 
‘motives have been enabled to organise successfully united meetings and 
‘conferences. In this respect the leading Moderates of our Presidency have 
‘nothing in common with their compatriots in Bengal. While there they 
‘Yneet th e Extremists on common platforms and exchange views with them, 
| Were every attempt is deliberately made to thwart the Extremists and 
‘fnub their honest opinions on every occasion. This attitude cannot be 
too strongly condemned. [The Jain writes in a similar strain, and while 
. appreciating the noble sentiments of Mr. Choudhari, expresses a doubt 
if the Bengal Extremists will be prepared to forego their principles and 
accept the creed of the Convention. The Arya Prakdsh is jubilant over the 
celebrations of. the’ 16th October in Bengal and elsewhere, and trusts that 
‘much good will result from the spread of the movement.| 


14, * Lord Curzon observed that if India were lost, England would sink 

to the level of a third-rate Power. Is it- for this 

Comments on the Edin- that our countrymen are treated like hewers of wood 

eo Natl Speech of ford and drawers of water in the Colonies, and every 

oS Ortental Review (13), Sttempt is made to hunt them outof these by the 

97th Oct. white colonials without the Imperial Government 

daring to lift a finger in their defence ?......... 

| Discussing the benefits which England derived from India commercially, Lord 

-. .' ~.. Curzon pointed out that it was less in the material than the moral and 

; educative aspects that India conferred so incomparable a boon on the British 

race. We are glad that this debt is acknowledged, though we must say that 

we do not gerterally find, as Lord Curzon seems to do, that the British 

2 character is exalted and disciplined by service here. We rather find, in ‘the 

—. . . + * majority of cases, that soon after arrival in this country, Englishmen lose 
Ce their democratic instinct and become more or less ‘ Sultanised ’.” | 


15. Lord Curzon’s Edinburgh speech on ‘the Place of India in the 
-  Kmpire’ is, like his other pronouncements, teeming 


ee Si with his usual high-flown bombast. Beneath this 
(90), 26th Oct. grandiloquence, however, there is the hidden object 
of giving vent to his wrath against the Council 
‘Reforms that have been ripening and of stirring up the British nation into 
‘Opposition to them. Lord Curzon’s views in respect of the important position 
“éécupied by India in the British Empire are not new: they have been venti- 
ated off and’ on at every possible opportunity. It has been an acknowledged 
fact that Great Britain has drawn the largest possible income from India, as 
‘compared to other parts of the Empire, and received at critical moments 
“@ffective help from her. If we except India, all the rest of England’s Colonies 
ihe face by the | lobe: will be found to be more of a cumbersome burden upon 
hake ‘otherwise: ‘Rather than hélp the mother country, ‘these 
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loloni¢s have persistently sndeavoured to get the utmost ott of their relation — 
with England. Some of them have been so béhaving themselves that 
the impression is gathering strength that at no distant date these colonies are 
sure to throw off the allegiance they owe to England and declare: themselves 
@dependent like the American States. The danger to England in this 
respect is not’ of an ordinary kind. India has never been the source of 
puch anxiety to England, and yet Lord Curzon, while acknowledging the. 
Toyalty of the Indian masses with the exception of a microscopic minority, 
refuses to admit Indians of position to a share. in the administration and 
éxhorts his countrymen to keep the doors of certain departments in India 
closed against the people of this country. Considering his past nothing 
better was expected of him. [The Sami Sdnj deplores that Lord Curzon 
should forget the harm his educational policy has done to the country and 
pose as the benefactor of India. It is well and good, the paper remarks, 
that he occasionally gives vent to his feelings towards the people of this 
country ; otherwise, the scheme of Reforms would not have come to pass, 
and the Partition of Bengal would not have given birth to the swadesht 
movement. | 
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*16. “One can safely remark that there was absolutely nothing new in 
Pes tes the speech, which contained several worn out 
81st Cet Eng. cols. ’ platitudes with which we are by this time quite 
familiar. The speech taken as a whole is from 
the Indian stand-point quite disappointing, for while it contains nothing 
new, it bristles with statements that are likely to mislead the ignorant 
British. As we know to our cost, Lord Curzon has done incalculable harm 
to us as Viceroy of India, and has given cause for serious discontent 
throughout India in general and Bengal in particular. We wish he would 
leave India and her people severely alone, for we do not expect anything good 
from him.” 


17. Lord Curzon says that without India there would be no British 
Empire and expreses himeelf against the new spirit 

Kal (127), 29th Oct. abroad in India. The bureaucrats so long ac- 
customed to wield autocratic powers are against any 

sort of political agitation. Lord Curzon says that in India, except a few 
educated men, every one is loyal to the core. If loyalty means loyalty to the 
bureaucrats and to feel pleasure at their high-handed conduct and never to 
entertain any ideas of limiting their power, we think no educated Native 
Prince is loyal. Though many Princes have been made to pose as loyal to 
the bureaucrats by compulsion, very few of them are sincere in their pro- 
fession of lovalty. If we bear in mind that the Princes are puppets in the 
hands of the bureaucrats, their boasted devotion to the bureaucracy becomes 
meaningless. If loyalty be interpreted in its true sense, even the advocates 
of independence are loyal. But if it be misinterpreted into devotion to the 
bureaucrats, princes as well as the people are not loyal. Princes have to 
submit to injustice because they are under the thumb of the Political Agents. 
The masses are not articulate, because they are not educated in Western 
methods of agitation. The educated classes have been disposed of by Lord 
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/ Curzon as seditious. He has registered in his speech a long list of benefits 
‘ derived from British rule, but he is quite mistaken in his highly coloured 
statements. ; 


18. “The meeting of the Hindu Conference at Lahore last week is an 
event of far-reaching significance. Ina sense, if is 

Comments on the pro-- a natural consequence of the newly adopted policy 
ceedings of the Hindu of Government of treating with separate communi- 
natn sare ties. That the movement should have originated in 
(6) vate na : , Sade the Punjab was also to have been expected. Hindu al 
Spectator (7), 30th Oct. gentlemen who have not the slightest taint of niall 
sectarianism assure us that three months’ residence - — 

in the Punjab will convince any one that Hindus and Muhammadans stand too’ 
much apart to embark with any probability of success on any common — a 
‘movement. Add to this the phenomenal success of the scarcely five years cld ~ 
con 1691—5 | ;. 


a. Mosle m fet so gg the rive of” & buffer 
nent 18 ‘ver’ ab, Congress is by its history and traditions 

1 fc ee vie ach. an arrangement.” [The Indian ' Spectator 
| iw te et fal whe the Punj4b movement. will spread all over 


ything like the rapidity which characterised the diffusion 
26 of the. Moslem League.” 


bedi to the hope expressed by Lord Minto at Alwar that the 
Native States of India may help to consolidate the 


on on His rm 
bg icy he: Viostoy's British Empire the Jdém-e-Jamshed writes :—“ It may 


‘ aeeich a& Aled. be justly questioned, whether Lord Minto’s antici- 
Re ae ‘Jdm-e-Jamshed (33), Pations for the future are likely to be realised, unless 
|. 88th Oct., Eng. cols. there is a corresponding effort on the part of British 


aa statesmen to bring about a substantial modification in 
es their attitude towards India......... If the impression were,to be confirmed 
a that the Empire is to be not for all the subjects of the King, but for 

the White races alone, and that while the riff-raff of European 
countries would be allowed to go, settle and trade freely in British 
territories, Indian subjects of the King would not be allowed to do so 
because of the colour of their skin, “it is to be feared that the attitude 
of the Indians would become greatly modified in the matter ere long. 
| Selfi-interest and self-respect alike will forbid Native Chiefs to withhold their 
co sympathy and co-operation in the task of maintaining and consolidating ‘ the 
oo. _ greatest Empire the world has ever seen,’ if sufficient improvement is not 
brought about in the relations between India and the Colonies. At present it 

is @ one-sided arrangement, humiliating both to the Princes and the people; 

and the day is not far distant when the ardour and enthusiasm of Native Chiefs 

and Princes in the service of the Empire will be found to have cooled down, 

, and even those among them, who wish to continue such service, will be 


compelled by the inexorable mandate of a self-respecting and gelf- reliant 
notion to desist from it.” 


*20. “His Excellency the Viceroy began his tour last week.......... 

i His first speech during the present tour was made at 

Be 2 Indian Social Reformer Alwar, and it is remarkable for a decisive expression 
(6), 31st Oct. of policy in regard to religious education. While 
admitting, as all must, the high importance of such 

education, Lord Minto said that the Native States can do much ‘ which a 
British administrator of a different race and creed could not dare to inau- 
gurate.’ They can attempt to direct and to influence the principles of edu- 
cation ‘in realms into which the Government of India would be very wrong 
to intrude.’ We heartily welcome this emphatic declaration which we 
understand to mean that the Government of India have no idea of .under-: 
taking to guide the religious evolution of the country. As regards Native 
Chiefs, if they know much of the religious and moral life of their people, 
the people also know much about the religious and moral life of their Chiefs 
oe - and the two parties may be left to adjust matters between themselves. The 
) | greatest danger of the Government ‘of India undertaking the task would 
have been that religious formule which are now ina state of intense tran- 
‘sition would have been isolated and stereotyped to the immense detriment of 
social and religious progress. Not the least of Lord Minto’s claims to the 
“Bailen of India is that he has firmly put his foot down on the well-meant 
ut ill-considered agitation to interfere with the religious evolution of the 


oe. 


.. @i. His Excellency Lord Minto’s speech at Alwar is certainly a remark- 
Se Samdchdr (68) able pronouncement inasmuch as it contains a vin- 
ears ’ dication of, the claims of the Princes of India to the 
support and confidence of Government. More than 
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nAINUAbEd age 4 in Princes. that if ab is eclitedee 
z ‘of Hngland they saw'a feast chance of throwing off her 
. po: hp bj is hard: ng be iheve that devotion to. the British ‘Crown would: cause. 
them to stand by the English. His Lordship has given a lie. direct to this and 
similar insinuations. By their deeds these Princes have fully qualified them- 
selves for the high encomiums passed upon them by Lord Minto. Consi- 
dering, however, the manifold services the rinces have silently been doing 
to the British Government, the time has now come when Government 
should be prepared to ‘admit them to the position of confidence and 
equality which they so fully desegve. Tho secret orders issued during 
the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon controlling the movements of these Princes im 
not only within the limits of British India but beyond them as well, do not Mt 

accord with the views expressed by Lord Minto in regard to their attitude, at 

and should, without any further delay, be rescinded. 


22, The Viceroy is touring in the Native States of Rajputana and it is 
natural that the Chiefs of those States should be 

Comments on thealleged anxious to see that their august guest should return 
prohibition to Bengalis safe after enjoying their hospitality. But owing to 
to travel im Native their anxiety in this matter they have been guilty of 


& | . . : 
Sane the Viewers ety the unpardonable blunder of forbidding all Bengalis 


Rdshtramat (47), 29th from travelling in their dominions so long as the 
Oct. Viceroy is touring there. It is indeed foolish to 
. hold a whole people responsible for the outrages 
perpetrated by a few individual fanatical youths. Indians have.surely not 
been forbidden from visiting England for Madanlal Dhingra’s act. This 
insulting and harassing treatment of the Bengalis will certainly lower these 
Native States in the eyes of the people and lay them open to the ridicule 
of the whole world. Will not His Excellency the Viceroy himself rightly 
advise the Native Princes in this matter ? 


*23. “ Viceregal tours through Native States are full of ceremony and 

are more noteworthy for the splendour and magni- 

Alleged lavish expen- ficence of the inevitable shows, pageants and state 
diture incurred by Native banquets than for anything else, and it is open to 
States during Viceregal | goubt whether any substantial benefits are derived 


Py 


 Guiaréti (29), 81st from these visits, commensurate with the lavish 
Oct., Eng. cols. expenditure that is incurred. If report speaks true, i 
Tas an important Native State is said to have spent 4 
. ten lakhs in connection with the visit of a former Viceroy. Lord Curzon was q 


fond of magnificent pageants and banquets, and Native Princes vied with 
one another in trying to please that vain-glorious Satrap. Itis, however, to t 
be hoped that Lord Minto will not encourage any such rivalry or extravagance. iit 
But the accounts of the magnificent reception organised at Alwar that have : 
appeared in the press do not encourage the hope that the present Viceregal 
tour will show any material improvement upon past traditions and precedents. 
It is somewhat an unpleasant duty to perform, when one is called upon to 
criticise a Viceregal or gubernatorial tour. But at the same time sucha 

. duty, however disagreeable, has got to be discharged, and whilst we most 
willingly concede that the representative of His Majesty the King-Emperor 
should be loyally welcomed and treated with all the honour, consideration and 
hospitality due to his rank and position, we cannot but deprecate every kind 
of wasteful expenditure merely for the sake of splendour and magn tet 
as is so often incurred in connection with receptions in Native States.” 


24. “The Anjuman-i-Islam was ill advised in going straight . the 
Comments on the refu- Viceroy with an offer to present him an address on 
sal by His Excellency the his visit to Bombay in face of the reply which the 
Viceroy to receive an Moslem League had previously received from the 
addressfrom theAujumén- Bombay Government. The sequel to the course i 
i-Isl4m, Bombay. which they followed could have been easily fore- oe 
*Rdst Goftdr (39), 31st stalled by any one who knew how the official class i is 
Oct., Eng. cols. ; pone keen on the maintenance of its dignity and prestige 
a diag ti in the public. Did the Anjuman seriously believe - 
(28), 28th Oct. that after the flat refusal from the Bombay Gov- 


ernment and the ungenerous tone of Mr. Raffiuddin’s 
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_ getting special concessions from Goveonpnt, and .the 
anise a Hindu Conference becomes all but irresistible 
a hile, we’ do. not find fault with the organisers of the Hindu 
Conte ia goes think that the importance of a body like the National Congress 
Fill ‘be all the greater for the establishment of such an institution...... With 
a separate Hindu and a separate Moslem organisation, the need of’ a. buffer 
arrangement is very great, and the Congress is by its history and traditions 
best fitted to become such an arrangement.” [The Indian Spectator 
writes :—‘ It is doubtful whether the Punjab movement will spread all over 
India with anything like the rapidity which characterised the diffusion 
of the influence of the Moslem League.”’] 


19. Referring to the hope expressed by Lord Minto at Alwar that the 
Native States of India may help to consolidate the 
British Empire the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—*" It may 
be justly questioned, whether Lord Minto’s antici- 


Comments. on His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s 


gi 7 Aad tie od (33), pations for the future are likely to be realised, unless 
29th Oct., Eng. cols. there is a corresponding effort on the part of British 

statesmen to bring about a substantial modification in 
their attitude towards India.......... If the impression were, to be confirmed 


that the Empire is to be not for all the subjects of the King, but for 
the White races alone, and that while the wriff-raff of HKuropean 
countries would be allowed to go, settle and trade freely in British 
territories, Indian subjects of the King would not be allowed to do so 
because of the colour of their skin, it is to be feared that the attitude 
of the Indians would become greatly modified in the matter ere long. 
Self-interest and self-respect alike will forbid Native Chiefs to withhold their 
sympathy and co-operation in the task of maintaining and consolidating ‘ the 
greatest Empire the world has ever seen,’ if sufficient improvement is not 
brought about in the relations between India and the Colonies. At present it 
is a one-sided arrangement, humiliating both to the Princes and the people; 
and the day is not far distant when the ardour and enthusiasm of Native Chiefs 
and Princes in the service of the Empire will be found to have cooled down, 
and even those among them, who wish to continue such service, will be 


compelled by the inexorable mandate oi a self-respecting and self- reliant 
notion to desist from it.” 


*20. “His Excellency the Viceroy began his tour last week.......... 
His first speech during the present tour was made at 

Indian Social Reformer Alwar, and it is remarkable for a decisive expression 
(6), 31st Oct. of policy in regard to religious education. While 
admitting, as all must, the high importance of such 

education, Lord Minto said that the Native States can do much ‘ which a 
British administrator of a different race and creed could not dare to inau- 
gurate. They can attempt to direct and to influence the principles of edu- 
cation ‘in realms into which the Government of India would be very wrong 
to intrude.’ We heartily welcome this emphatic declaration which we 
understand to mean that the Government of India have no idea of under- 
taking to guide the religious evolution of the country. As regards Native 
Chiefs, if they know much of the religious and moral life of their people, 
the people also know much about the religious and moral life of their Chiefs 
and the two parties may be left to adiust matters between themselves. The 
greatest danger of the Government of India undertaking the task would 
have been that religious formule which are now ina state of intense tran- 
sition would have been isolated and stereotyped to the immense detriment of 
social and religious progress. Not the least of Lord Minto’s claims to the 
good-will of India is that he has firmly put his foot down on the well-meant 


but ill-considered agitation to interfere with the religious evolution of the 
people.” 


21. His Excellency Lord Minto’s speech at Alwar is certainly a remark- 
Bombay Samdchdr (68) able pronouncement inasmuch as it contains a vin- 
29th Oct. 4 ’ dication of the claims of the Princes of India to the 
support and confidence of Government. More than 


the fortunes of England they saw a reasonable chance of throwing off her 


yoke, it is hard to believe that devotion to the British Crown would cause 


them to stand by the English. His Lordship has given a lie direct to this and 
similar insinuations. By their deeds these Princes have fully qualified them- 
selves for the high encomiums passed upon them by Lord Minto. Consi- 
dering, however, the manifold services these~ Princes have silently been doing 
to the British Government, the time has now come when Government 
should be prepared to admit them to the position of confidence and 
equality which they so fully desegve. The secret orders issued during 
the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon controlling the movements of these Princes 
not only within the limits of British India but beyond them as well, do not 
accord with the views expressed by Lord Minto in regard to their attitude, 
and should, without any further delay, be rescinded. 


22. The Viceroy is touring in the Native States of Rajputana and it is 
natural that the Chiefs of those States should be 

Comments on thealleged anxious to see that their august guest should return 
prohibition to Bengalis safe after enjoying their hospitality. But owing to 
to travel in_ Native their anxiety in this matter they have been guilty of 


lcaes tea Viewers sci the unpardonable blunder of forbidding all Bengalis 


Rdshtramat (47), 29th from travelling in their dominions so long as the 
Oct. Viceroy is touring there. It is indeed foolish to 
hold a whole people responsible for the outrages 
parpetiened by a few individual fanatical youths. Indians have surely not 
been forbidden from visiting England for Madanlal Dhingra’s act. This 
insulting and harassing treatment of the Bengalis will certainly lower these 
Native States in the eyes of the people and lay them open to the ridicule 
of the whole world. Will not His Excellency the Viceroy himself rightly 
advise the Native Princes in this matter ? 


*23. ‘“ Viceregal tours through Native States are full of ceremony and 

are more noteworthy for the splendour and magni- 

Alleged lavish expen- ficence of the inevitable shows, pageants and state 
diture incurred by Native banquets than for anything else, and it is open to 


crowing during Viceregal | qoybt whether any substantial benefits are derived 


ee en from these visits, commensurate with the lavish 
sea 7 expenditure that is incurred. If report speaks true, 
a an important Native State is said to have spent 
ten lakhs in connection with the visit of a former Viceroy. Lord Curzon was 
fond of magnificent pageants and banquets, and Native Princes vied with 
one another in trying to please that vain-glorious Satrap. Itis, however, to 
be hoped that Lord Minto will not encourage any such rivalry or extravagance. 
But the accounts of the magnificent reception organised at Alwar that have 
appeared in the press do not encourage the hope that the present Viceregal 
tour will show any material improvement upon past traditions and precedents. 
It is somewhat an unpleasant duty to perform, when one is called upon to 
criticise a Viceregal or gubernatorial tour. But at the same time sucha 
duty, however disagreeable, has got to be discharged, and whilst we most 
willingly concede that the representative of His Majesty the King-Emperor 
should be loyally welcomed and treated with all the honour, consideration and 
hospitality due to his rank and position, we cannot but deprecate every kind 
of wasteful expenditure merely for the sake of splendour and magnificence, 
as is so offen incurred in connection with receptions in Native States.” 


24. “The Anjuman-i-Islam was ill advised in going straight to the 
a RU NENA Viceroy with an offer to present him an address on 
sal by His Excellency the his visit to Bombay in face of the reply which the 
Viceroy to receive an Moslem League had previously received from the 
addressfrom theAujumaén- Bombay Government. The sequel to the course 
i-Islim, Bombay. which they followed could have been easily fore- 
*Rast Goftdr (39), 31st stalled by any one who knew how the official class is 


Oh sae eo keen on the maintenance of its dignity and prestige 
amachar 
ek; dbidene-Souddeas in the public. Did the Anjuman seriously believe 


(23), 28th Oct. that after the flat refusal from the Bombay Gov- : 


ernment and the ungenerous tone of Mr. Raffiuddin’s 


once it has been insinuated against the Indian Princes that if at a crisis in’ 


peach erika ity the Viostoy :would accede to their request-—a course that’ 

taight he I ited as a:divect’ snub:to the Bombay Government.” 

fom he: 1 par hand, the Bombay Samdchdr and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar 

saueasa oe that the Viowwoy should have refused to receive the Anjuman’ 
€88. 


25. “The All-India Moslem League is being unmasked, and we see it now 
: as it really is—ithe Anglo-Moslem League. The. 
; Oriental Review (18), leading ally of the League in Bombay, not content 
Ath Oct. with pouring the vials of its wrath on the head of 
: the Governor @f the Presidency, has extended its. 
attack to the Viceroy himself—the one whom the Moslems themselves 
were but yesterday bespattering with fulsome flatteries as their best 
friend and most powerful advocate! His Excellency has committed the 
unpardonable sin of politely refusing to receive the partisan address of the 
community which is clamouring for its pound of flesh in return for its much- 
vaunted loyalty and its importance as India’s self-constituted gate-keeper ! 
The leading paper in all Asia is setting before its Indian contemporaries a. 
notable and noble example, and teaching them how to vituperate in the best 
Anglo-Indian style the King-Emperor’s representative in this country, because 
he has dared to refuse to look upon one particular community according as the 
favoured one.......... How could the Viceroy dare to go sight-seeing when 
Moulvie Rafiuddin Ahmed is bursting to pour forth his most fervid eloquence. 
a3 the advocate of that peculiar and particular portion of the Moslem 
community which is neither afraid nor ashamed to confess that its superb. 
loyalty is only a matter of bargain and can be displayed or withdrawn as the 
price that is asked for it is paid or withheld ?......... . The Anglo-Indian 
scribe and wire-puller from behind the stage perhaps cannot see that in his. 
baffled and angry mood he helps the discovery which it should be his task to 
prevent. We in India have known all along who played the music to which 
the Moslem League has danced with unwonted vigour and vehemence. We 
suspect that Sir George Clarke was not unaware of it. We believe Lord 
Minto is waking to a sense of it. We trust Lord Morley’s philosophic mind 
and mature statesmanship will not be above recognising the phenomencn to 
which, with his Irish experience, he caunot be a’total stranger. It is. 
intelligible, of course, why the Anglo--Indian should be afraid of avowing the 
alliance and why the All-India Moslem should be ashamed of it, and why 
they both should conspire to deny or disguise its.existence. Butit is well for 
India and for the Moslem community too that the true state of things is being 
brought to light and the conspiracy stands unmasked at last.” 


26. The speech of His Excellency Sir George Clarke at the prize 
distribution of the Poona High Schoo! was 
Comments on His Excel- full of noble and good thoughts. He said that 
lency the Governor's ¢hanges, which exactly represent the altered con- 
speech at the prize distri- qitions of India and of other oriental countries which 
bution of the Poona h a th eta agin 
High School. ave entered on 6 path ol progress, were in 
Kal (127), 29th Oct. evidence at the Vishrambag Wada where the Poona 
High School is at present situated. The Marathas 
will, however, have to forget a good deal of their history to believe that 
the changes in the wada constitute any sign of progress. India was 
independent under the Peshwas, and Indians were enjoying the sweets of 
independence. Such a condition has been replaced by slavery. If the 
changes are to be accurately described, we should say that India is not on 
the way to progress, but in the clutches of foreign domination. Nobody 
believes that loss of independence is a land-mark of progress, and we do not 
think that the English, who tell us the contrary, really believe so. It is not 
that they do not understand our condition. But they are of opinion that 
brooding over miseries excites a helpless state of mind and so they systemati- 
cally call bad things by good names. What is the good of telling enslaved 
people that they are under foreign domination often and often? So they tell 
us that we are on the road to progress. Thisisindeed commendable! Much 
good will indeed result from the intoxicated frame of mind under the delusion 
that India is progressing! Besides, we are as a matter of fact progressing. 
There are railways, telegraph, post and. even marconigrams! Who can 


iefford to maintain that. India is not progressing? ir George admitted that. 
swe could not reproduce the special relations of reverential affection between 
teachers and pupils of olden days. The speech of the Governor excites pity. 


Nobody listens to: the protests of the modern gurus prohibiting their pupils to 


attend certain meetings. The Government circulars also fall flat. Though 
fhe efforts of the gurus are now supplemented by the administration itself, 
it is regrettable that Sir George has to admit that he cannot reproduce the 
old relations. Next he compares India with China and Persia and finds 
the former in a better condition. It is harmful that Englishmen should 
make such absurd statements and that Indians should quietly swallow them. 
‘The Governor is again wrong in imputing to the:structural drawback of the 
Vishrambhag Wada the falling off of the number of students in the Poona High 
School. Where there are two distinct parties—Government and the people— 
the latter desert the side of Government and join the popular party. 
Students fall off because the school in the Vishrambag Wada is a Government 
school; other schools in Poona prosper because they have been founded and 
maintained by the people. Day by day Government institutions will be 
broken up and popular institutions will spring up. The day of the prize 
distribution at the school was the Trafalgar day and Sir George Clarke did 
well to remind the students that India expects Indians to perform their duty. 


*27. “ Last week His Excellency the Governor paid a visit to Satara, 
and in reply to the addresses presented to him, 

Comments on the delivered short speeches. His Excellency eloquently 
speeches of His Excellency described the blessings of pax Britannica and deplored 


oath ca of Bombay the ravages of famine and plague.......... With 
2 Shehedite (11), 3ist regard to the scourge of plague, His Excellency 
Oct. observed that inoculation was a treatment which 


guaranteed almost complete immunity from the 
epidemic. We cannot say that this is a statement which can be accepted 
without hesitation.......... His Excellency observed that ‘local bodies should 
be left as much as possible to conduct their own business, and this is the best 
form of general education in the management of public affairs. There may 
be doubtless mistakes in some cases ; but who does not make mistakes ?’ The 
principle enunciated in the foregoing remarks is undoubtedly a good one; 
but when we examine how far it is being practised by Government 
we are not warranted in complimenting them. We might rather say that 
Government interfere, directly or indirectly, too much in the affairs of local 
bodies. The history of the municipal administration of various places, we 
think, will bear testimony on this point. Government have thought it proper 
to interfere even with bodies like aided and registered public libraries! 
The speeches of His Excellency were full of sympathy and courtesy ; but the 
curt and blunt refusal to consider the demands of the Satara Municipality to 
extend the system of jury and to grant to the Municipality the control of the 
liquor traffic served to minimise their good effect.” 


28. ‘In his recent visit to Satara the Governor delivered a speech in 

reply to the municipal address which was charac- 
| ig tape Os, ae teristic of his usual courtesy........... Civility indeed 
oe =e ey is all very well in its way, and we can express our 
a grateful thanks to the Governor for his very courteous 
manner, but in spite of all the honeyed words in the world, facts will remain 
facts and we must not miss them. We do not wish to touch upon the much 
debated questions of famines and education regarding which people’s argu- 
ments will perhaps never convince Government. But the statement which 
struck us as new and a bit bold was the one made by Sir George Clarke that 
we are now in possession of a treatment for plague ‘ which guarantees almost 
complete immunity.’ Now this is a statement which will be accepted only 
with the greatest doubt. Of course, this is a consummation for which all of us 
most devoutly wish, but we cannot be equally sure as regards the efficacy of 
the remedies proposed. Ifthis assertion were made in all its boldness by any 
person not enjoying our confidence as the Governor does, we should have 
certainly questioned his bond fides, but in the present case we can only say 
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bithieiGovernor is “led away by his excessive love for inoculation. The 
ry between the city fathers and the Ruler of Bombay in extolling the 


ted beneficence of British Rule in India will amuse many a 
But equally amusing,is the quiet and unostentatious manner in 


; . *, Lm ¥ 
ey 2 " ¥ he 
reader. 


‘which’ the Governor brushed aside the two simple demands that the 


Municipality ventured to make. One prayer of the citizens was the 
extension of the jury system to Satara; but Sir George plainly told 
them that the point for such a change had not been reached. Municipalities 
are entrusted with some sort of control over the liquor traffic, and the 
Satara Municipal address requested Government that the citizens should be 
further entrusted with the tlisposal of the liquor revenue. This certainly was 
not an unreasonable demand, but the Government, which is extremely sensitive 
when it is charged with the unholy desire of caring more for the liquor revenue 
than for the moral and religious propensities of people, is not prepared to 
give credit to the ordinary mortals composing the Indian Municipalities for 
common administrative honesty and believes that if the liquor revenue is 
allowed to lengthen the Municipal purse, these worthy representatives 
of the people will rather try to enhance the sale of liquor in order 
to save themselves from taxation. Nobody is going to be convinced by such 
arguments, but the fact remains that a responsible ruler of a province should 
have thought fit to throw such a statement in the face of the enlightened 
public of Satara. Lord Morley’s grand reforms and the appeal for co-opera-— 
tion of the people were not, of course, forgotten. Co-operation forsooth. 

One-sided co-operation, however, is an apparent paradox, but the Government 
want us to swallow even that.’ [The same paper in a further issue writes as 
follows in its vernacular columns:—His Excellency declared that Satara 
was not ripe for the jury system. But he did not give any ground for this 
opinion. No official who cares anything for public opinion would dare to 
give such a defiant and insulting answer as His Excellency has given. It is 
simply ridiculous to say that the educated people of a city like Satara’ are not 
ripe for a right which even workmen in English villages are deemed fit to 
enjoy. His Excellency’s reply to the perfectly reasonable suggestion for the 
municipalisation of the Satara Abkdri revenue indirectly charges the citizens 
of the town with being alot of suicidal idiots. Had there been any other 
person in the place of His Excellency, the people would have openly refused 
to hear him any further, | 


29. The remarks contained in His Excellency’s reply to the address pre- 
sented by the Satara Municipality in connection with 
some important public questions are very hope- 
ful, and we trust that His Excellency will soon be 
able to fulfil: these hopes. Alluding to the Deccan irrigation scheme, His 
Excellency was pleased to assure his hearers that Government will hasten 
the completion of the scheme with all the resources at theircommand. We 
would, however, observet hat over and above the scheme already formulated, 
there is scope for more works in Gujarat and the Deccan for checking the rava- 
ges offamine. The coming year is expected to be a prosperous one with record 
revenue, and Government should take advantage cf it to advance the i?riga- 
tion schemes. Inconnection with the question of free compulsory primary 
education, His Excellency has assured us that Government will make a 
further move in the direction next year and that ultimately primary education 
will be placed within reach of all who wish for it. We would ask him to go 
a step further and make it compulsory. History never shows any case where 
a nation has achieved solid advancement without compulsory education. 
Speaking -in connection with the Local Option Committees—which, in view 
of the great preponderance of officials on them, scarcely deserve the name 
given to them—His Excellency has given us one hopeful assurance that a 
liberal increase of the popular element in them will be made if experience 
justifies such an increase. We are of opinion that our experience has 
already justified such a change, and we trust His Excellency will soon put 
his assurance into practical shape and thus’ make the right of local option 
more real and substantial. 


Bombay Samachar (68), 
30th Oct. 


*30. “His Excellency the Governor, on his visit to Satara, advised 
Parsi (87), Bist Oct the inhabitants to build a bridge at Mahuli and con- 
Big. col. 7 *- nect the city with the Southern Maratha’ Railway. 

Boca, It is only a few weeks/ago that the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce were complaining to Government of the lack of facilities and 
encouragement which exists with regard to the embarkation of private capital 
in new railways. Are Sir George Clarke’s words meant to imply that some 
of the existing difficulties are to be removed, or will the way be made easy 
for municipal, as distinguished from joint-stock enterprise? Anyhow, rail- 
ways seem to be in favour now-a-days, and their denunciation as a cause of 
poverty is seldom heard.” 


81. The Praja Bandhu while expressing gratification at His .Excel- 
lency’s reply to the Ahmednagar Municipality, 

Comments on Hais_ observes that if the public of Ahmedabad, Surat and 
Excellency the Governor's Broach had approached him with their grievances 
tse ae Ahmednagar about the appointment of the chief officers of their 
Praja pe (38), 24th Tespective Municipalities, he would have surely given 
Oct.: Jain (190), 24th Some redress to them. The paper then recommends 
Oct. the speech to other Provincial Governments and 
the public. [The Jai while making — similar 

remarks, considers the speech to be very encouraging and wishes that His 
Excellency would reconsider some of the grave errors which have been 
committed during his administration of the Presidency and try to remedy 


them. | 


32. The reports issued by the Educational Department of the Bombay 
Government disclose the fact that they do not 

Comments on the new Contribute more than Rs. 500 annually towards the 
rules re registered and upkeep of libraries in this Presidency. But the new 
aided libraries. rules issued for the regulation of registered and 
Sudhdrak (164), 25th aided public libraries are framed as if the members 
Oct.; Kesart (131), 26th were mere school-boys ignorant of their interests. 
root fc arceeg Kesar’ Public libraries are maintained mainly by public 
cone subscriptions. If Government try to lord it over the 
libraries on the strength of their grants, they 

will find them deserted by the people. Government have committed a 
sreat blunder in disallowing all political meetings in public libraries. The 
sphere of politics is very comprehensive. The Jubilee of the Emperor also 
may in a sense be termed a political celebration. Are such functions not to 
be henceforward celebrated in the libraries? The-rules will minimise 
the utility of the libraries and render them unpopular. Many of them will 
have to refuse the Government grant rather than submit to these regulations. 
The rules are very unjust and tyrannical, and measures should be adopted 
in time to get them changed. Government have not helped the Poona 
Native General Library beyond sending it their publications and contributing 
to the building fund. Hitherto the members had full discretion of choosing 
the journals they should subscribe to. The rules in a way seem to have been 
the consequence of the decision of the Poona Native General Library 
to subscribe to the Sward. But all the same we protest against them. 
We do not know what may be the fate in store for other libraries, but 
we think the Poona Library will have to close its doors. [The Kesart 
remarks :—T'he new rules are not only a blow aimed at freedom of the 
individual but a blot on the British name.. If the aided and registered 
public libraries are to be thus completely officialised, we do not see why the 
nominal office-bearers should be maintained at all. If the members cannot 
choose for themselves the books they should read, the papers they should 
subscribe to and the meetings they should allow to be held in the libraries, 
without the assistance of the Director of Public Instruction, they will not 
find it of any use to conduct the libraries in question. Ifthe bureaucrats 
had aimed at printed matter held to be seditious by courts of justice, 


their action would have in a way been justifiable. But now ‘ seditious 
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‘ @ugpéstion that Gov- 
ernment should provide 


hutting accommodation 


for the poor rayats of Bel- 
gaum during the present 


plague season. 
Khabarddr (182), 22nd 


‘Oct. 
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nable rbattor,' of course. Objectionable to 


| git “would ‘hencsforward feel ashamed. to 
: dducation and of freedom of the individual in ania. 
| sari 1 translates the above into Kanarese.] 


f : 88. Plague is raging at Belgaum and those who could afford to shift 
iat ; elsewhere have already done so. But the middle 


class inhabitants of the town are in a very sorry 
plight inasmuch as Government have since last 
year refused them the use of the Satir waste land 
where they used to erect their health camp, for several 
years past, during the plague season. Another 
suitable site on the Nagzari waste land could have 
been best utilised for a camp. But Government 


have already purchased the ground and given it 
over to the local Municipality for erecting new buildings. Though the 
poor people of Belgaum are thus suffering inconvenience and misery, Govern- 
‘ment have taken care of their servants and allowed them pecuniary help for 
evacuation, &c. Would it not have been better for Government if they had 
utilised the amount for providing for the poor rayats who are their subjects as 


-well and are suffering equally from the ravages of plague ? 


34. Everyone in Poona feels aggrieved by the notice sérved on Mr. 
Lawate to bind himself over for good behaviour. 
Comments on the steps Poonaites respect in a way Mr. Lawate’s plain 
taken by the District and straightforward conduct and his dexterity'in 
5 gg a yer Pe getting things done ina smooth manner. Govern- 
Sali : Lai itp ment have shown by their conduct in this affair that 
perance lecturer of the 
Poona Sarvajanik Sabha. they are no proper judges of men’s characters. The 
Sudhdrak (164), 25th District Magistrate’s action was prompted by a 
Oct.; Rdshtramat (47), lecture of Mr. Lawdate on the present condition 
28th Oct. during the last Ganpati festival at Poona. Mr. 
| Lawate as a servant of the Sarvajanik Sabha placed 
the whole matter for consideration before it, but it declined to have anything 
to do with it. When the Sabha discarded him or rather disapproved of his 
lecture, Mr. Lawate had no other alteruative than binding himself over not 
to deliver lectures on any other topic out temperance. We thank the District 
Magistrate for furnishing us with such a devoted missionary of temperance. 
But Mr. Lawate has been unjustly punished and he has our full sympathy in 
his present misfortune. [A Poona correspondent writes to the hdshtramat :— 
Many people think that Mr. Lawate has not acted wisely in dinding himself 
as required by the District Magistrate. It is feared that: Mr. Lawate’s 
voluntary waiver of his right of liberty of speech might lead to an invasion of 
other people’s right of free speech as well. Had Mr. Lawate fought his case 
out up to the High Court, people would at least have obtained an authoritative 
pronouncement on the limits of the right of free speech. | 


389. Much as we depreciate the attitude of the Hindu Punch, 
cannot wholly approve of the punishment dealt out 
Comments on _ the by the Thana Magistrate. The case is the first of 
zhane Pied Ngan 8 its kind in this Presidency, and the editor and the 
Winds Po cee © proprietor of the paper have apologised. Under 
Gujardti (73), 24th these circumstances the ends of justice would have 
Oct.; Shakti (93), 23rd been served if instead. of confiscating the press, the 
Oct. accused had been let off with a warning or at the 
; most with suspending the printing license of the 
paper for some time. [The Shakiz declares that 
when even after the accused has expressed regret and offered to stop the 
publication of the paper, confiscation is enforced, the sentence becomes 
vindictive rather than preventive. It further deplores that the law should 
ordain confiscation of the prese, without taking into consideration that the 
“press may belong to a man who is quite innocent. 


25. 


36. The Sind stagger = ong a lengthy letter from Mr. K. M. Gidwani, 
: eee a graduate in Engineering from the Roorkee College 

to endhiaea fatian Eng with qualifications for the Fourth Grade of Assistant b 
neers in the matter. of Superintendents of Telegraphs, making allegations as 
their appointments to the to how he has been unsuccessful in securing employ- 
_ higher grades. ment in the Telegraph and the P. W. Departments, 
ee Journal (20), 21st and makes the following remarks :—“ Mr. K. M. 
a Gidwani's letter unfolds a harrowing tale illustrating 
the almost insuperable difficulties that are thrown, by the European ring in 
India, in the way of the selection of Indians.for higher appointments in the 
public service.......... There is a great dearth of men in the P. W. Depart- 
ment. of India, and we are eternally hearing the complaint that qualified men 
of the right sort cannot be had in the country. Itis on this ground that the 
selection every year of such a very large number of Engineers in England is. 
defended. In the light of the case put forward in Mr. Gidwani’s letter the us 
above plea is manifestly a pretext. ‘There are plenty of men in India better \ 
qualified for higher appointments than the average run of Engineers now ) | ae 
recruited in England, but blood relations stand in the way of Indian College a 
men getting their due. Rather than break the European monopoly half- a. 
educated and imperfectly trained men are being picked up from the ordinary | ee 
colleges and factories—we had almost said streets—of Hngland, in preference ; 

to the alumni of the now highly efficient colleges of India.” : 


387. The work of the Bombay City Improvement Trust has so. much 
dissatisfied the public that it is no wonder that they : 
Comments on the Gov- should entertain misgivings about the success of nm . 
ce yo sesoluuon re tip the proposed new scheme. It is the duty of Govern- in 
evelopment of Salsette. AED He 
Jém-e-Jamshed (33), ment to dispel any such misgiving which may be ae 
25th Oct. lurking in the public mind and to settle the whole 3 i 
question of the development of Salsette in such a ‘| oe 
: way as to give satisfaction to all. We earnestly hope that before the term 
| of his office expires, His Excellency Sir George Clarke will decide the . 
question in such a way that while the rights of the land-owners are ‘i 
not overlooked, the middle classes may find it convenient to settle in a 
the suburbs. We also hope that the authorities will not stick too closely , 
to the European system of ‘Town planning,’ and that they will effect es 
in it some changes which may be deemed proper looking to the conditions 
prevailing in this country. The ‘Development Tax,’ which it has been Bie 
: proposed to levy in addition to other taxes, would, we think, deter small he 
f capitalists from investing in this new scheme, and we fear the only persons ny 
: who would profit by it will be the rich. The Imperial Government ought to = 
f come forward and help with funds the work of the development of Salsette, oe 
: 
Q 


as it bas been at Simla and Calcutta. Besides, special facilities should be 
afforded to the middle classes to enable them to build houses for private use 
at a moderate cost. : 


88. The speech made by Mr. Mountford at the recent Durbar 
e | held at Sholapur was suited to the importance of ! 
t Comments on the the occasion. Though we cannot agree with \ 
Vf Collector’s Durbarrecently him in his views about the settlement of revenue 
u -_ a. _— led h assessment, still we must congratulate him upon the 
nyan rakash (44), 

T O7th Uct. plain and outspoken manner in which he stated the 
e intentions of Government in ordering the holding 1 
© of Coliectors’ Durbars. We recommend subordinate officials to note ie 
ees the valuable advice given to them by Mr. Mountford respecting the discharge of a 
ic their duties, and feel sure that if they act in accordance with it they will be | 
ub able to remove many of the causes of the prevailing discontent. We have i 
be been asking Government to frame rules for the convening of these Durbars 4 
= but they have so far not done anything, and apparently have left the matter. 4 
id to the individual whims of the Collectors. Some of the most pressing griev- ie 
16 ances were brought to the notice of the Collector about a week before the i 

Durbar was held, and it was hoped that the Government view of the questions 


would be placed before the assembled Durbar, but people were disappointed 
in this respect as the answers were sent to the parties before the Durbar was: 
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Durbar held at Sholdpur.. 


89. One Dr. Syed Muhammad Husen Kadri writing to the Sultdn-ul- 
Akhbdr from Aden complains: that the pilgrim 
‘Allegations of dishonesty brokers constantly deceive the Hajis by misrepre- 
against pilgrim brokers gentations. He alleges that a broker named Pir 
ra gas Ay by Government Muhammad induced him to engage passage by the 
o assist the Hajis. Wien Oo t ts has (it 
Sultdn-ul-A khbdr (188), ogu | ompany’ sg steamer representing at 1 
28th Oct. was better managed than the German Company’s 
and that it would start and also reach Jedda earlier. 
As these assertions proved false, the correspondent warns all intending pilgrims 
not to trust the brokers. 


40. “The practice of Government officials becoming the guests of 
influential Zamindars. is. liable to abuse and has 
Alleged impolicy of as a matter of fact led to much mischief in certain 
Government officials be- parts ofthis province. Those of the Zamindars who 
ie Pr i of have the privilege of entertaining a high official at 
Bid Finca? (20) 9a, their table now and again will as a rule try to benefit 
Oct. : themselves at the expense of other Zamindars in 
the matter of acquisition of land and will Icrd it over 
them for the sake of mere personal aggrandisement and other selfish ends. 
wsssseee Officials who become the suests of Zamindars will, if they 
have their eyes about them, notice that the latter often ask, directly or 
indirectly, for more favours than other people........... The public interest, 
therefore, requires that officials should not accept a Aamindar’s hospitality, 
except, perhaps, in cases where on sufficient grounds they may be sure that 
their man is incapable of abusing his position.” 


41. “During the short time that Mr. Lucas has acted as the Commis- 
sioner in Sind he has won golden opinions by his 
Appeal to the Commis- ynsurpassing urbanity towards one and all. Jn him 
poner me Sind hye — we find a high class gentleman. Now that he is 
in th . ebony ee"Y going on his coid-weather tour we would earnestly 
Pheniz (14), 23rd Oct. eXhort him to bear in. mind the aphorism credited 
, to Amir Abdur Rahman when at Rawalpind, that 
the velvet glove which is essential for the refined city dwellers must be set 
aside when handling the hardened rustics of the jungle....... Now is the time, 
when Mr. Lucas in the forthcoming winter will have to visit the parts most 
infested by dacuits, to impress his personality upcen the country-side and to 
show that the expectations formed of him by the peace-loving countryfolk 
were not in vain.” 


42.° “ Many a time have we received bitter complaints about the doings 

of K. B. Syed Allando Shah alzas Syed Andal Shah, 
Alleged desecration of a YZamindarof Dhabhro of whom a wise Government has 
Hindu temple at Dhabhro geen fit to invest with Honorary Magisterial powers, 
by ps 4 panned peal little knowing how those powers are to be used....... 
Pa on vowsnero + °ro% The latest act of oppression on the part of His: 
Sind Journal (20), 21st Worship is such as it is impossible to keep quiet over. 
and 28th Oct.; Phenix it involves a most daring and deliberate outrage on 
(14), 23rd Oct. the religious sentiments of the Hindu community...... 
: In defiance, we are told, of the orders of the local 

*executive authorities, this gentleman has coolly and 

of set purpose desecrated a dilapidated but particularly sacred Hindu t:mple 
by inclosing it in a newly constructed Ldga’ h and on Sunday las, the occasion 
of the ‘Id festival, he had public nama’z said on the premises by a large 
Muhammadan population of the country roundabout. Asacred peepal tree and 
a tank where the Hindu womenfolk have long been in the habit of performing 
ablutions have also been included in the Idga’ h. The work of construction 
was hastily carried out with the help of a very large number of Muhammadans 
after a prohibitory order of the Mukhtyarkars, the too mild Hindus who came 
to protest having retired from the very laudable motive of preserving the 
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peace. Had the Hindus been half as excitable :in temperament as are the’ 
Muhammadans, the affected locality would ere now have witnessed a series 
of ‘bloody riots. It remains to be seen whether the self-restraint of the 
Hindu population is to be regarded as a virtue or as a crime, whether it 
is to be rewarded by vigorous action against the wrong-doers or punished 
by a half-hearted policy of slow action and ineffective compromise.’ The 
paper in a further issue writes as follows:—“ The galling outrage 
perpetrated by Syed Allando Shah on the religious -feelings of the Hindus 
of Dhabhro has, we are informed, been preceded and followed by other 
acts of persecution. Thus some days after the Mukhtidrkar’s prohibition 
of construction, one of the leading Puwnchas was hauled up before the 
Honorary Magistrate on the charge that he, a respectable Zamindar, had 
stolen from somebody else’s field a quantity of grass valued by the complainant 
at Re. 1 and by others at 2 or 3 annas only. The Magistrate cannot, 
of course, be held responsible for this, but it is certainly significant 
that he should have refused to enlarge on bail a respectable person charged 
with an evidently trivial offence........ .. Kesowdas has since, we understand, 
been admitted to bail by a higher Court. Another act of persecution reported 
to us is that on the occasion of a serious fire at four shops, in the village, 
neither Syed Allando Shah nor any of the Muhammadan inhabitants 
turned up to assist in the extinguishing operations. Such a behaviour 
is so extraordinary and unusual that it is impossible to explain it on any other 
hypothesis than that the Muhamamdans wanted to ‘teach the Banias a 
lesson.’ It is even possible that some of the Moslems, whose fanatical feel- 
ings had already been aroused and who were on the day following to read the 
public namaz on the Idga’h reared on the ruins of the temple, might have 
caused the fire ; but in any case the absence from the extinguishing operations 
is a serious matter, especially in the case of Syed Allando Shah, whose duty 
it was to lead the operations.” [The Phenix makes similar remarks.| 


43. ‘ Weregret to find the ¢akdvirules are still working harshly against the 
people in this Province. T'akdvi advances continue 

Alleged harshness inthe to be recovered with the Jewish exactness. It might 
recovery of takdvt ad- be urged that the recoveries are made only when 
vances in Sind and partia- the cultivators are able to pay. That is true in 


to Muham- le 
net Macc a cme a theory only. The Mukhtiarkars who are charged 


grants of land. with their recovery use all means in their power to. 


Sind Journal (20), 21st Squeeze out the Government dues. Their efficiency 
Oct. , is measured by what are called Be-bdkt reports, and 
their promotion and prospects aavanced or retarded 

by- the same measure. Again when takdvi advances are remitted, the 
principal alone is remitted, but the interest due on such principal is recovered 
with a punctiliousness that will shame even the worst Marwari. Such a 
state of things calls foran early remedy. As to improvement of agriculture 


in Sind, the right thing does not appear to have been done here so far as the 


capital required for itis concerned. Unfortunately this matter has got mixed 
with the Hindu-Muhammadan question, and the majority of capitalists who 
are Hindus are neverallowed the chance of becoming cultivators. The 


capacity of the Hindu as an economical cultivator is admitted on all hands, 


and yet it is precisely he, who must be kept out of land by prohibitive rules, 
by requiring very heavy initial prices as compared with grants to Muham- 
madaus. Will this wrong policy be reversed, or will the impecunious Muha:n- 


madan Zamindars alone continue to have more land than they can well. 


manage? What scientific improvements can be expected from these men ?” 


44. ‘ During his long and honoured career of 38 years Mr. H. C. Mules 
has served this province in various capacities from. 


Appreciation of the that of a Subordinate Assistant Collector to that of 


services of Mr. H. C. Acting Commissioner. His singular characteristic. 


Mules in Sind. has been love of the Province in which he hag 
Pheniz (14), 23rd Oct. passed the best part of his life, and its people. He 


has been throughout distinguished for the capable: 
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liacharge _of his anduous duties .and even-handed justice towards all 


manners of the Province is unique. From Kashmere to Karachi there is 
scarcely a man of note who is not known to him, scarcely a- custom, idiosyn- 
oracy, trait.of character, or interest of the people he is not familiar with....... 
While regretting the void left by his separation from the executive service, 
the Karachi Port Trust is to be heartily congratulated upon its valuable acquisi- 
tion of him........... Such is the stuff that the born administrator is made of. 
While he inspires love for an alien Government among a subject population 
he enhances the prestige and ensures the stability of it.” : 


Legislation. 


45. “The passing of the Tikka Sahib of Nabha’s Anand Bill’ may be 
taken as a triumph of educated Sikh opinion, and. 

Comments on the pas- will probably clear the ground for social legislation 
sing of the Anand among different communities in India. The Sikhs 


oe Bill im the themselves will be able to raise upon this modest 
mperial Legislative 


Conmadi. little measure.a fabric of voluntary reform especially 
Indian Spectator (7), favouring the status of their women who seem to 
830th Oct. have become alive to their responsibilities as the 


_ makers of the race. No community perhaps is 
better prepared for such reforms than these Puritans of Hindu India. But 
there are other sections of the Hindu race, who are likely to avail themselves 
of the opening made. This will be all the more easy with an Indian Law 
Member qualified.by sympathy as well as knowledge to pilot such permissive 
and ameliorative measures.” 


46. “ We cannot bring ourselves to see eye to eye with the factory opera- 
tives of Bombay on the subject of the proposed 
restriction of working hours in the textile factories. 

Comments on the pro- the operatives nave resolved in favour of the 
ceedings of u recent meet- proposal for restricting the working hours to 12 as 
ing of mill-hands at Bom- proposed in the Factory Bill, on the ground of its 
bay in connection with being ‘eminently sound in the best interests of the 
the Factory Bill. operatives.’ All that we can say is that the mill- 

Indu Prakash (46), 27th } h b SE REY eT eT PAY 
Oct., Eng. cols. ; Rdshtra- 1ands must have een misied into the false belie 

mat (47), 30th Oct. that for a twelve hours’ day they will get thirteen 
hours’ wages: Our mill-hands must know that 

they have to deal with business men, some of whom 

are hard task-masters and who will not be willing to pay more for less work. 
‘Regard being had to the fact that in India labour is unorganized’, as their 
resolution says, there cannot be any possibility of cornering the masters into 
an enhancement of the scale of wages. Let them firmly digest the hard truth 
that wages are always proportional to the hours of labour and the amount of 


work done. Would they prevent such of their adult brethren as are willing 


to work more and earn more? We fail to understand, therefore, how the best 
interests of the operatives will be served by a compulsorily uniform twelve Lours’ 
day.” [The Rdshtramat writes :—We admit the necessity of an association to 
protect the interests of the mill-hands. But for this purpose men of a differ- 
ent stamp from those who called together the recent meeting are needed. 
The interests of the mill-labourers should be their sole end in view. It is, 
therefore, surprising that a resolution supporting the provision in the Factory 
Bill restricting the number of working hours should have been passed at the 
meeting, in spite of the fact that it is against the interests of the mill-hands. 
We have nothing to say if the above resolution has been passed with the 
sincere desire of promoting the interests of the mill-labourers, but if it be due: 
to an anxiety to make a show of co-operation with Government and to defend 
its measures, then we can only pray to God to save the poor labourers from 


such friends !]- 


S Qadhs 
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47. A correspondent writes to the Karndtak Vritta:—Currency noteg 
| of different face values should be printed in different 
Suggestion that currency ¢olours. At present they are all of the same colour 
ang et ye sce and texture and mistakes are often committed in 
aa circulating them. Postage stamps have been differ- 
Karndtak Vritta (105), ently dealt with, and the same system may be 
6th Oct. followed with advantage in issuing currency 


notes. 


48. The Khoti Amendment Act of 1904 has after all engendered a bad spirit 
among old cultivators of the Ratnagiri District. 
B a ie te Hy The tenants hastened to apply to Government to fix 
‘ment Act of 1904... -—«s-C#8h payments under the provisions of the Act and 
Bakul (110), 24th Oct, Pending the settlement of their claims refused to pay 
their dues to the Khots. This involved protracted 
litigation which further strained“ the relations between the Khots and the ae 
tenants. The former, moreover, found themselves in a very awkward ee 
position, as the latter deliberately refused to cultivate the lands in their h Bae 
occupation which had in consequence to lie fallow. The Khots’ Association ae 
of Ratnagiri petitioned to Government for help in this difficulty, ae 
but strange to say they have refused to interfere in the matter. In the i 
| 


meantime a spirit of defiance is spreading amongst the tenants. Even such 
of them in whose names no lands are'standing are insisting on being recog- ane 
nised as Khatedar tenants, and are resorting to strikes to force the hands of the ae 
Khots. If the present state of things is allowed to continue, the Khots will be mw 
reduced to such a position that it will be impossible for them to pay their ms: 
dues to Government. Boe 


Education. 


49. The Bombay Samachar regrets that the Bombay University Senate 
should have passed, without dissent, a resolution By 
Disapproval of the raising the examination fees for students appearing . 
enhancement by the for examinations in Engineering. It points et 
Bombay University of out the preat disadvantages under which the ae 
Examinatio. fees in the ; oh aaa 8 : . me 8 
faculty of Engineering. students in Kngineering have to labour—the existence ae 
Bombay Samdchdr (68), Of only one Science College in the Presidency, the 
98th Oct. — difficulty of gaining entrance into it, and the non- 
existence of any private institution for imparting 
scientific training. It adds that as if these difficulties were not enough, the 
examination fees have been raised and another burden is thrown upon the fee 
students. Commenting on the alleged necessity of increasing the fees to meet. ~ | Pane 
the expenses of the examinations, it points out that this method has been S 4 
proved by experience to be unpractical, and advises the University to look | 
for income in other directions rather than put the burden on the poor 
students. In its opinion, the Universiiy snould approach Government with 
a representation for a substantial grant and should also set about raising 
an independent fund for the maintenance of the University. 


0 LE I cy a 
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90. The liberality shown by Government in increasing the salaries of 
primary school teachers will not suffice to improve 

Comments on the. to any considerable extent the wretched condition : 
orders of Government of these teachers. The addition cf a rupee to 1 | 
re thie Peep Bs ge of their salaries will no doubt prove very helpful to ‘ 
Pe RAshinamat (47) "anh, them, but it must also be borne in mind that these | 
Ot *Kaiser-i-Hing teachers have to maintain not only themselves . 
(34), 31st Oct., Eng. cols, but their families and therefore tnoeir salaries | f 
should always be such as would enable them to © a 

lead a decent living. With such apay as Government at present grant, 4 
no teacher will care to devote himself tu the improvement of his schvol. 
[The Kaiser-tc-Hind remarks :—“ The effect of this increment of pay must 
necessarily be to attract more suitable men to the work of teachers.......... 


The increases are small in themselves, but their effect on primary education 
con 1691—8 | 
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Agency Courts. 


Rese af be | pha Be 4 Native States. 


Bh The Nawab of J undgadh has put into shade even Aurangzebe by his 
policy in certain matters: The Nawab will be 
* Appeal to His Excellency coming down to Bombay at the time of the Viceroy’s 


the Governor to mediate visit to be invested with the insignia of the title 


the Jondgedh gece and conferred'on’‘him. We hope our Jain brethren will 


matter of the Girnar Hill, %PProach him on that occasion. The feelings of the 
Jain (196), 24th Oct. Jains have been deeply wounded, and itis necessary 

| that meetings should be held at all places and 
telegrams sent to their Excellencies the Governor and the Viceroy. ‘Trad tion, 
history and the authority of European writers conclusively prove that we, 
Jains, own the land cn the Girnar Hill. The British Government is the 
highest appellate authority which intervenes when the Native States abuse 
their power and practise tyranny. We wish somebody would bring the 
Nawab to his senses. If His Excellency the Governor were to interest 
himself in the matter, he would surely bring it to a satisfactory end. This is a 
matter in which His Excellency can himself speak to the Nawab. The step 


taken by the Nawab is solely the result of a conspiracy of some heartless men, 


and His Excellency’s intervention is the only remedy for it. Mr. Hill, 
the Agent to the Governor, may also speak to the Nawab in the matter. He 
knows the Jains and their religious susceptibilities. Mr. Hill is not a servant 
of the Nawab, but a representative of the British Government, and it is his 
duty to see ‘that the feelings of British subjects are in no way hurt by the 
rulers of Native States. 


' 62. It is now morethan a hundrel years since the formation of the 
Political Agenci:s, but we are sorry no salutary 

Alleged grievances of ap- change has been effected as yet in their disreputable 
pellants from Political system of administering justice. Unlike the judicial 
Wdihideds and Maki Courts in the British territory, everything depends 
Kantha Gazette (78), 24th there upon tke arbitrary will of the officers who 
Oct. try the cases. in those cases which are styled as 
: Political’ the trying officer may refuse to allow 

the parties to appear before him through lawyers, and he can even refuse to 
accept any particular evidence or document. Thisis not all. He can, if it 
so pleases him, refuse to give a copy of the evidence submitted before him or 
of the judgment and quietly dismiss a suit, howsoever important, in a summary 
manner. In judicial cases a similar system prevails also. The high 
Political officers being generally no trained lawyers, do not go deep into the 
cases before them, and in consequence, as is quite natural, give unsound and. 
at times wrong decisions. According to the present system there is no 
tribunal to which the parties may appeal against these decisions and set their 
cases fully before it with the help of lawyers. An appeal against the decisions 
of the Political Agents and of the Agent to the Governor lies only with Govern- 
ment, but there too the system is quite different from that followed by the 
High Court. The appellant has to submit his appeal through the officer 
against whose decision he appeals and who forwards it to Government with 
an endorsement defending his own judgment. The Political Secretary, 


who is too busy to go through the whole case, mostly rests satisfied with 


reading’ the judgment, the appeal on it and the remarks thereon. 
The result is that often the judgment of the lower Court, howsoever 
erroneous, is confirmed. Thus it is quite natural that the public 
should remain dissatisfied with the justice they get. In order to 
remove this feeling of dissatisfaction, Government should allow appeals from 
the Agencies to be made to the High Court or establish a separate Poli- 
tical High Court of Appeal. Such a Court should also be empowered to 
inspect the work of the officers of the Political Department, so that they may 
- devote their energies to the clearing up of the large arrears which they at 
present allow to accumulate, instead of devoting their time to ) shooting parties 
and such other pleasures, 


tia 


98. Some self-seeking Jain leaders have set afoot a movement to present 


an address to His Highness the Jémstheb thanking 


Protest against the pre- him for the release of Mr. Premchand Keshavji. As 


His Hiebuese age yt if the Jains would prosper by presenting such an 


address to His ‘Highness! Since the Jd&msaheb’s 
we ey (190), Sib Oct. occupation of the gddi the power of the Jains has 

declined. What must be the feelings of those Jain 
officers of the State who have left it? The crime of Mr. Premchand is not 
known. Nor is it known as to who released him. The ill-treatment to which 
he was subjected was not of an ordinary kind. It looks as if the Jamsaheb 
is playing a double game. Rumour has it that the J4m has a heavy debt 
to clear off. The late Jam Vibhaji was a large-hearted man and in conse- 
quence left a large debt behind. But Ranjitsinh has spent all his life in 
England, which also accounts for his indebted state. He has perhaps to 
show to the world that the Jains are happy under him. But he ought to 
know that the world cannot be thus deceived. ‘T'he new spirit has taught 
many lessons to the public. We hope the Jains will hold themselves aloof 
from this inspiréd movement. — : 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


04. Under the presidency of Mr. Jivanlal Varajrai, Bar-at-Law, a 
meeting was convened by the Swadesht Mitra 

Report of a meeting Mandai at Shakhpith, Ahmedabad, to celebrate the 
pore 1 a 0 anniversary of the Partition of Bengal on the 16th 
Partition Day. 5%" of October. The president in his address remarked 


Rdjasthdn (88), 23rd Oct. that Lord Curzon’s measure taught them to guard 


their rights. The acceptance of “boycott” gave . 


strength to the swadesht movement. Mr. N. P. Sanghavi followed him. In 
the course of his speech he said :—that the Partition was effected to facilitate 
administration, but it has produced effects vast and far-reaching. In past years 
the agitation that followed certain hateful measures of Government soon 
subsided, but the agitation that followed the Partition is still kept up as the 
movement is under the protection of the Almighty. The unhappy Bengalis 
will fast to-day, andjwe should follow in their'foot-stepsin the interest of national 
unity. The Deccanis and Gujaratis should not allow themselves to indulge in 
uncharitable language about one another. If the Marathas raided Surat it 
was an instance of one cow depriving another of her fodder. The wolf did not 
come in to devour. We should let bygones be bygones. Mr. Sanghavi was 
followed by Mr. Keshavlal after whom a Bengali youth performed the rakhi- 
bandhan ceremony. Stirring songs were also sung. The president then 
appealed for help in connection with the Samast Gujardt Paisa Fund which 
will be started on the Dassera day. The meeting dispersed after shouts of 
Bande Mataram. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. | 


Office of the Orvental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 4th November 1909. 
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*Reported in advance. 
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Report on Hative Papers 


For the Week ending 6th November 1909. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which ‘oe Me! 
0 them to cal! for notice. explaining’ whether the facts are as vee wha i iss nat peo 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is ners te il 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are 7 — i 
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CONTENTS, i: 
y PARAGRAPHS, 


Politics and the Public Administration— 
British rule: 


A laudatory sketch of Mr. Baébéstheb Khare of Nasik . 24 
Alleged destructive policy of Government towards national 
institutions . 13 
Alleged necessity of starting private schools and libraries in view of 
recent Government regulations. 23 
An alien Government bert upon achieving its self-interest cannot — | RS ne: 
prove beneficial to its subjects : ee aw ae! 
An “ Open letter’ to the Honourable Mr. Gokhale. 10 : | Bee ae 
Comments on Mr. Stead’s challenge of prosecution for reproducing the 
Swardj article in his Review of Reviews .14&15 
Comments on the Bombay Government's Press Note on Halley’s 
comet . 25 +} 
Comments on the recent Government Notification creating Sardérs in q 
Gujarat . ; : . 18—21 | 
Non-intervention necessary to secure the loyalty of Native Princes ; 17 4 
Objection to Australian Officers being posted to Indian regiments 16 | 
Reflections on the execution of Senor Ferrer and the assassination of ss 
Prince Ito. 9 i a 
Suggestion that the deported Bengalis should be released to comme- ae 
morate the inauguration of the Reform Scheme . : 11 A 
The Ganpati melas are the means of disseminating sedition . 92 nt 
Comments on the Government Resolution re public libraries | 29 
(Comments on the representation made by the Bombay Chamber of Dom- 
merce re Native firms trading under Kuropean names . 30 
Forest Department : Dearth of fodder due to the forest policy of Govern. 
ment. oe 
Governor of Bombay : Comments on His Excellency the Governor's 
speeches at Satara . . 26—28 Ve 
Hajis : Complaint against alleged exorbitant steamer rates for the — . 36 a 
Native Press: Temporary cessation of the publication of the Sami Sdnj_. 37 | sg 
Police: Alleged highway robbery by Pathans at Coorla (Bombay) 33 e 
Public Service: Alleged grievances of Public Works Department Indian , a 
‘subordinates about initial pay and chances of promotion. 35 | 
Revenue Department : Suggestion that an Act should be passed forbidding 7 add 
enhancement of land assessment for improvements 31 ae 
Sind: Alleged desecration of a Hindu temple at Dhabhro by the Honorary \@ 
’ Magistrate of Nowshero Feroz(—) . 38 | 
Telegraph Department: Complaint about delay in payment of ‘tele-, 
) graphic money orders . 34 


Viceroy’s tour : Comments on the speeches ‘of His Excellency the Viceroy 
during his tour in Rajputéna paneer reas ae ners eae Nan mene ae 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1909.) 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire...) Bombay _... soit WOURLY eve .... Charles Palmer. eee 
2 | Bombay East Indian ...|_ Do. ons om et aes ...| J. J. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... ne 800 
83 | Daily Telegraph and Deco-| Poona ‘ve se] Daily oss ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... sie 600 
can Herald. 
4 | Hast and West... ...| Bombay ... ..-| Monthly... ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P.; Pdrsi;| 1,000 
55. 
§ | Elphinstonian ... soo] | Oe ove .--| Quarterly ... ...| Prof. P. B. Vaccha; Parsi; 42... os. ee 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. ya | Weekly... ...| Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drasi Brahman); 41. 
7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. ose oes) DO. eve ...| Behramji Merwénji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. ; 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. oe | Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50....; 1,000 
9 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi... von] WORRLT vas ..., Chainréi Bakasréi ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 500 
10 | Kathidwar Times... .| Rajkot... ...| Daily ose ...| damnaddés Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 200 
(Lohana) ; 28. 
11 | Mahratta oe it SOUR. ne ooo} Weekly ...| Krishnéji Prabhdkar Khddilkar, B.A.;} 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 36. 
12 | Muslim Herald .. ...|Bombay ... ...| Daily «~~ «s.| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir;| 200 
Muhammadan ; 35. 
13 | Oriental Review ... sos] U0 aes ooo] Weekly ace .»-| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ses 700 
14 | Phenix ... ss o.-| Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jdffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ies »-| Daily ‘ae ...| KAawasji Temulji; Parsi ; 52 1 ja 400 
| and Military Gazette. 
16 | Purity Servant... .--| Bombay... --| Monthly ... »»|/ Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250 
man ; 32. 
17 | Railway Times... sae} aos ase eo} Weekly ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 
18 | St. Xavier’s College} Do. ve ---| Quarterly +6 ...| Rev. Seither, 8.J.; German; 45 ... bes ie 
Magazine, ? , p 
19 | Sind Gazette saa sos} SAMERONE occ »-| Daily aa .»-| Mrs. J. H. Tate; Kuropean ;44_ ... dai 500 
20 | Sind Journal ee ...| Hyderabad | Weekly... ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
(Amil) ; 42. 
. 
21 | Sind Times ‘6a ove] KATACRI 00 -+-| Bi-weekly ... .».| Khanchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
22 | Students’ Brotherhood} Bombay ... ---| Quarterly ... »o| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 85... wae 400 
Quarterly. 
‘ ° | 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
23 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar ..| Bombay... e+e| Daily in ...| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...| 1,500 
24 | Apakshapat vse seo] Surat eve | Weekly... ...| Bai Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 500 
| diali; Parsi ; 30. 
25 | A’'rya Prakash... occ] OIA — ane ool «D0. a ...| Maganl4l Rajaram Vyds; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 
min); 41. 
26 | Broach Mitr’ ue oct SROOOM ane oad DOs ee ...| Trikaml4l] Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
27 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad eee} Do, a ...| Narotamdds Pranjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu} 1,000 
(Mzsri Bania) ; 35. 
28 | Deshi Mitra oo = ose] Surat sos: ved Ds ree ...| Maganlal Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shr4wak Ba-| 1,400 
| nia) ; 37. | 
29 Gujarati eee oot eee Bombay eee ecck ~ DO. eee eee Ichchhar4m Surajr4m Desai ; Hindu (Surti 8,500 
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Byes am sere ide he a Ya Okay | Ci ] 
Name, caste and age of Editor. tion . 


‘| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... ...| 700 


...{|Somél4l Mangaldés Shah; Hindu (Mesril 2,800 
- Bania) ; 31. 


$2 | ne Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi ; 50 i 800 
$8 |Jém-oJamshed .. | Do. 4. | Daily ww Pironhah Jehingir Marsbém, M.A., ; Pérsi | 4,400 
$4 |Kaiseri-Hind ...  ...| Do. wees awe] Weekly... sw. | Frdmji Cdwasji Mehta; Pérsi;60...  —...|._ 2,000 
$5 | Kéthidwaér News... _—...| RAjkot =... = «| Do, sco —s ow| DAMShedji Frimji; Pérsi: 44 « «| 200 
86 | Kéthidwér Times... ...| Do. w» _ ava{ Bi-weekly ... _...| Jamnddds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); .| 600 
WUT. cs cs” cae] EO sce ...| Weekly ...  ...| Jehdngir Sordbji Taleyérkhaén ; Parsi; 34...} 2,000 


a $8 | Praja Bandhu ...  ...| Ahmedabad ...| ~‘Do. =... _...| Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Bréh-| 1,850 
| : man); 31. 


39 | Rast Goftér ~. “eee «a ee Oe we» > eee | Byrdmji Furdoonji Marzbén ; Parsi; 70 ...| 1,200 
40°| Sanj Vartamin ...  ...| Do. sea ae ee ..» «| Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vatcha-Gdéndhi;| 4,200 


Png See . 
* 5nd e-~ 


| Parsi ; 43. 

: [ 41 | Shri Saydji Vijay ... woo} BATOdA —s_ aee ...| Weekly... ...| Maneklal Ambaram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 4,200 
I | ree. cl el DB te Umsdrém Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
| oe ANGLO-Mara‘THI. 


Rev. R. S. Hume; 28 
48 | Dnyénodayi ....—....| Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... —...| } Rev. J. EH. Abbott; 48> ... .. «| 660 
/ Roy. Tukardm ; 55 


PRR IES, 
atonal oi) SO 


s fr 44 | Dnydn Prakdésh ... -»-| Poona ove .-| Daily vis ...| (1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hinduj 2,500 
: (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
2 0 1 Dayin Pek .. © | Do. ws Welly ss Do. do. ...| 2,700 


46 | Indu Prakdsh ... ---| Bombay ... .--| Daily ove ..-| Indu Prakdsh Joint Stock Company, Limit-| 1,500 
ed, Manager, Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


47 | Réshtramat as eu i emer’ ak ..»  eee| Shrinivas Bhicjéi Sirdesai; Hindu (Chit-| 9,000 
pawan) ; 49. 

48 | Subodh Patrika ... at Do. oe ...| Weekly... ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
| wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


49 | Sardesdi Vijaya ... —_...| Sdwantvddi val De. ws ~—s ese| PAndurang Béalkrishna Dadkar; (Goud| 700 
‘ Brahman) ; 35. 
: ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
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Echo it pos e-| Bombay ... seo] Weekly : se ... J. O. F. D’Souza; Goanese; 40 ... oost 4,000 


pereas - 
Steppes 


ay ame EP” hanna 


51 | O Anglo-Lusiténo... <a ee sb cast ats aon ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ;} 1,000 
50. 


AI Ap te ln moral 


Pi 52 | OGoano ... si ioe ote eset 100s ove ...| F, P. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 25 a... soo 1,000 
- 
AnGro-Sinvi. 


53 | Al-Haq_... ace ...| Kardchi (Sind) ...] Weekly ...  ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin ; 31; and] 1,500 
| Abdul Vahaébkhan Ghul4m Rasul; 387; 


t Muhammadans. | 
We ook 54 | Larkana Gazette ... ...| Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. as .e-| Premchand Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 
Bs: wings Bs ...| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Do. a 000 Kesandés Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32...} 1,800 
56 | Sind Patrika _... ...| Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. see seve} Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 350 
57 | Sind Shewak__... aa Naushahro Feroze| Do. ase ...| Tolaram Menghraj ; Hindu (Amil) ; 22... 500 

; (Hyderabad, Sind). 
i 5 58 | Sindhi al ee ...| Sukkur (Sind) _...; + Do. cas ..-| Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 85 ...) 1,000 
ma 59 |Sookhree .......~—«..| Kardchi (Sind) .,.| Do. sce ene] OUR URLLAL LORIE SO Pn ee 400 

ANGLO-TELEGU. 
" 60 | Andhra Patrika ... ...| Bombay... ..,| Weekly... ss. Kedahiniy feces Rao; (Madrasi Bréh-) 2,000 
Exwerisy, Mara’TH1 ann | 
Wek eles GousaRa ‘TT. | 

es - 61 | Bina Vijaya jeekd > Guo MRAROM RR: s0- sect Waeekhy....coc.. 0s Dear aes Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania);} 600 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


| . 


Name of Publication, Where Published. 


Le 


ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND CONOANIM, 


eee Bombay ...| R. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 35 


3 ¢ 


GUJARA'TI, 
Akhbar-e-Isla4m 
Amrit Mani 
Baroda Gazette ... 
Bharat Jivan oe 
Bharat Vijaya ... 
Bombay Samachar 
Broach Saméchér 
Buddhi Prakash ... 
Cutch-Kesari 
Din Mani ... 
Gujarat... 

Islam Gazette 
Jain Vijaya 
Kaira Times 
Kaira Vartaman 


Kathidawar 
Kantha Gazette. 


Kathidwar Samachar 
Khabardar oxi 
Lohana Samachar 
Loka Mitra ove 
Navsari Patrika ... 
Navsari Prakash ... 
Political Bhomiyo... 
Praja Mitra 

Praja Pokar are 


Rajasthan 
Advertiser. 


Samalochak 
Sami Sénj ive 
Satsang 

Satya Vakta 
Shakti 

Surat Akhbar 
Swadesh Mitra 
Udbodhan ... 


Vasant 


Hinpl. 


BEER 


4 


Bombay 
Rajkot 
Baroda 


Bombay 


and Mahi 


| Baroda 
Bombay 
Broach... 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ...- 
Broach... 
Nadiad (Kaira) 


Amreli (Baroda- 
State). 


| Bombay ... 
| Nadidd (Kaira) 


Kaira 


Sadra 


Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Navsarl ae 
Do. se 
Ahmedabad 
Karachi 


Surat sis 


and Indian} Ahmedabad 


Bombay 
Do. 

Surat 

Bombay 


Surat 


é | Baroda 


Karachi... 


..| Ahmedabad 


Bi-Weekly ... 
Weekly 
Do. 


tTri- Monthly 
Daily “as 
Weekly as 
Fortnightly 
Weekly 

Do. 

Do. 
Monthly 

Do. 


Weekly ... 


.| Javerbhai 


Kazi Isméil Kézi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 45. 
Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


Dadabhai Hindu 
(Patidar) ; 39. 

Dayabhai Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. , 

Jivanl4l Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.; 
Parsi ; 41. 

Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 me 


Patel ; 


Jivanlal Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 

Damji Ravji Sh4h; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
Bania) ; 33. 

Nathélal Rangildds (Bania). 


Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 23. | 

Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 
Muhammadans (Memons). 

Mohanlal Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimali 
Bania) ; 27. 

Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
286 

Kahandads Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
56. | 

Motilal Chhotal4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 

Rewadshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 46. 

Abdul Vaéhed Haji Gulam Muhammad 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 

Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 30 se... 


Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 

Harivallabhd4s Prdanvallabhda4s Parekh ; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 

Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 


Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
Brahman) ; 39. 
Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 sen 


Hiral4l Vardhamdn §Shéh (Visa Shrimali 
Bania) ; 28. } 


Manil4l Chhabdéram Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brahmin) ; 43. 

Pirozshah Jeh4ngir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi ; 
33. 7 


.| Chunild] Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 


Keshavlal MHarivithaldas ; 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 

Manvantrai. Madanrai Rayji; 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 

Phirozshaéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 


Hindu (Das 
Hindu 


Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 


A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 3 


Gaurishankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 
er 


Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 
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Shri Dnydnsagar Sama- 
char, 


100 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé- 
char. ) 


con 1602—2 


| Janakiprasid Laboor4m; Hindu (Kanya- 


Fortnightly 
| kubja Brahman) ; 31. 


Weekly coe 


| Shir Biharilal ; Hindu (Bajpai Brdhmin) ; 
) 40, | 
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% 105 Karnhtak Vritt eee 
€ 406 Loka Bandhu eee 
. 107 | Rasik Ranjini__... 
Mana’THr, 
108 | Aronoday& sea 
109 A'ryavart ... ees 
110 | Bakul — sie 
411 | Bhéla “ ... ios 
412 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... 
: 118 | Belgaum SamAéchér 
1414 Chandrakant sve 
415 | Chandroday& .... 
| 
116 | Chikitsak en 
117 | Dharma... one 
118 | Dhérwar Vritt .. 
119 | Dinbandhu ve 
120 | Dny4n Chakshu ... 
121 | Dnyén Sagar oe 
122 | Hindu Punch _e=.. 
123 | Itihds Sangraha ... 
124 | Jagadddarsh see 
125 | Jagad Vritt ie 
126 | Jagamitra... ... 
1237 | Ka4i... oo sisi 
7 128 |. Kalpatarn ... ane 
ee 129 | Kamgar Saméchér 
180 | Karmanuk... 00 
ike 
182 | Khabardar =e 
H 183 | Khdndesh Samdchar 
184 | Khdndesh Vaibhav 
| 185 | Kumtha Vritt ... 


\lame, Gaste and age of Editor, - 
ella 
ous Shankr4pa Gudiydppa Semneee | Hindu) 
(Devang); 40. - 
...| Bindu Nadrdyan Mutdlik Desai : Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 36., 
..| & B. Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man); 25. 
1s & Stennee ° Hinda (Deshasth Brah- 
"} | man); 42, 
| Dharwar... «| Do. ve iwi Krishndji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu) 
: (Vaishnav Brahman), 
ve] Do, suns steel Dos = ass,—Ss es | Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu| 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 44. 
a Gadag (Dhérwar)...| Do. » «| Gaurishankar Rémprassd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
, Brahman) ; 44. 
..|Théna ... —4..| Weekly... —_—...| Dhondo Kashin4th Phadke; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan ns 26. 
.--| Dhulia (West Khdn-} Do. je Disniar Laxman Updsani ; Hindu (Yajur- 
, , vedi Brahman) ; 53. 
.--| Ratnagiri ... | Do. ose | Hari Dharmaérdj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
81. 
| Poona ss. ses Published thrice a| Bhdskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
month.’ Hindu (Karhada Braéhman) ; 32. 
--.| Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattdtraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit- 
h pawan Brahman) ; 27. 
...| Belgaum ...  ...| Weekly... _...| Hari Bhikdji Sd4mant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 
man); 44. 
..-| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. ee ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar ; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Bréhman) ; 42. 
.-| Chiplun (Ratnd-| Do. see ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
girl). Brahman) ; 44, 
-»-| Belgaum ... veel 00s eee ...| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
, , Shenvi; 35. 
...| Wai (Satara) . ..{| Monthly ... _ ...| KAshindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 46. 
...| Dharwar ... ..| Weekly... _—-...| S. H. Shdhane; Hindu (Karhdda Bréh- 
: man) ; 33. | 
-+-| Bombay... soak ae ose ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ... 
.»-| Poona jes ict ee ie ...| Waman Govind Sdapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 50. 
---| Kolhapur ... sos] ay eee ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 
ooo} TMANR —s_ ae ioxk aes ene ...| Krishnaji Kashindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 42. 
...| Bombay... ave] Os oe ...| Dattdtreya Balvant Parasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
...| Ahmednagar inks 0c ...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye ; ‘Hinda (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
...| Bombay ... sacl ae ies ...| B. F. Gordon & Co. 
.... Poona ve ve] Monthly ... ...| Krishndji Narhar Ponkshe. | 
ak. oo ‘es ...| Weekly . ... ...| Sadashiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brdéhman) ; 26. 
...| Sholaépur ... ict 2. sas ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
) ‘ Brahman) ; 5 
»»-| Bombay +... ick: a iii .| Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
-»-| Poona wie jak a ai ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
: Brahman) ; 41. 
mee aes + an oe See es ain ...| Krishndji Prabhakar Khédilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36 
...| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly. (Printed Anant Divdkar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
in Modi charac-| Brahman) ; 45 
ters.) 
.-.| Parola (East Khan- Fortnightly ...| Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
desh), (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
...| Dhulia (West Khaén-| Weekly .. | Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
desh). (Deshasth Brihman) ; 42. 
...| Kumtha (Kénara) | Do. ws» «= ewe | Laxman Baéburao Hegde ; ; Hindu (Gowd 


Saraswat) ; 52. 


in. 


ps 


Brahman) ; 35, 


5 OPEN TERS le RET ET 


No. | Name of Publication. |{ Where Published. Eiition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
MaraToi—concluded, 
186 | Madhukar ... on | Belgaum ... -».| Weekly... A Janérdan Narfyan Kulkarni; Hindu 9818 
| aa (Saraswat Bréhman) ; 82. 
187 | Mahdrdshtr’ Vritt af OO ed ma eT oR Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré-|. 300 
188 | Moda Vritt s+ ove] WAi (Satara) =...) Do. w+ «se D&modar Laxman Lele ; Hindt (Chitp4wan 100 
: : Brahman) ; 29. 
1389 | Mumbai Vaibhav -»-| Bombay ... ...| Daily ses ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu) 1,500 
‘7 | Chitpdwan Bréhman) ; 39. 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav — an ees | Weekly... ae Do. do. ---| 2,000 
141 | Mumukshu aoe coef FOOMB = nes ‘eel «= DOs ove ...| Lakshuman Ramchandra Pdngarkar;; 1,500 
| Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
142 | Nasik Vritt see eee] Nasik see oo | DO, re ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 
143 | Nydya Sindhu .... ...| Ahmednagar e| Do, aos .../ Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman) ; 34. 
144 | Paisa Patti or ..-| Bombay ... ...| Monthly... ...| Mahddev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit-- 1.000 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
145 | Pandhari Mitra ... ..-| Pandharpur (Sholé-;| Weekly _... ...| Govind Sakhar4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. “ 150 
146 | Prabhat... vee ..-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... ...| Govind Kashinath Chdndorkar, B. A., 400 
| desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhd4da Brdéhman) ; 35. 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika ..-| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly _... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman),; 44. 
148 | Pragati _... 00 ...| Kolhapur ... or ae 8 oe ...| Bhadu Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham} 400 
Jain); age 45. 
149 | Prakash ... ese | Satara cool | Ws ose ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
150 | Pudhari ... vee ...| Baroda _... od Des sts ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 82. 
151 | Rdshtrabodh dis me ee ...| Monthly... ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat ... a sa 300 
152 | Rashtramat os: ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Shrinivas Bhikaji Sardesdi; Hindu (Chit-| 2500 
pawan Brahma) ; 49. 
153 | Rdshtramukh ... ...| Mahad (Kolaba) ...| Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Raéoji Palwankar; Hindu (Kar- 75 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
154 | Rashtrodaya ase ...| Poona “ns ...| Monthly ... sea] Oe =e Damle ; Hindu (Chitpadwan Brah- 200 
man); 30, 
155 | Samdlochak he ..-| Hubli (Dharwar) ...) Do. a is Trimbak Gurundéth Kale; - Hidu*(Deshastha 300 
Brahman) 30 
156 | Saty&’ Shodhak ... -..| Ratnagiri ... --o| Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan} 1,000 
: Brahman) ; 27. 
157 | Shivaji Vijaya... ...| Sholdpur ... ee gee ne ...| Madval4ppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
: (Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
158 | Sholapur Samachar ak ie cl as cs ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (K4mathi) ; 50... 400 
159 | Shri ented Vijay ---| Bombay... eal ee ...(Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 
Manager Damodar Sdavlaram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
160 Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. — ---| Monthly ... ...| Mahddev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
: wan Brahman) ; 40. 
161 | Shri Shaéhu ae »»-| Satara ae ooo] Weekly ace ...| VWaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
162 | Shubh Suchak ..., Ne eee ane a si ...| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman). 
163 | Sudhakar ... saa ..-| Pen (Kolaba) sot OO, ee ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpéa- 500 
wan Bréhman) ; 50 
164 | Sudharak ... es .»-| Poona ie coal a ce ...| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
165 | Sumant ... a ...| Karad (Satara) ...| Do. bi ...{ (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Saraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 
166 | Vande Mataram .. ...| Poona sia we ee: rote ...| Hari Raghunath ene ad Hindu (Chit-| 1,400 
pawan Brahman) ; 
167 | Vich4éari si... ee ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Sheikh Abdul Karim ; a 
‘1 Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 4 
168 | Vijayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhapur ... | Weekly ... “7 ostees ove 
169 | Vinod as dan « | Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 150 
(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 21. 
170 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar ...) Bombay ... »--| Monthly ... ...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... i 700 
| . (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 
171 | Vrittasar... ae e».| Wai (Satara) | Weekly... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
172 | Vydpari_... ose seat EOOMM |... dus sik “as ...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 50C 
man) ; 42, 
173 | Warkari... sas — rer (Shola-| Fortnightly —_ Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
pur - a 
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174 Esléh_ ove eee ere Bombay ove eee Weekly eve tee ; 3 cevece | / 200 
>.» Sasser, es nie 
175 | Sunrit Vadini ... . ...|Bombay ...  ...| Weekly... ...| Apapa Sharm Rashivadekar a eee 


~ 


SInp1. 


176 | A’ft&b-i-Sind wee see) Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ..._...| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| . 500 
| | madan (Abro) ; 24. 


177 | Khairkhéh - w+ —_ evs| LArkhdna (Sind) ...| Do, .» oes} Hakim ~ Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 700° 
co | (Khatri) ; 35. 


BVO | CEMONS ec cae ...| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
179 |Sind Sudhér ©... _...| Kardchi (Sind) ...] Weekly... ...| Khénchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40.| 750: 


180 | Sind Kesari ees ..-| Shikarpur (Sind) ...| Do. sve ...| Chelaéram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550: 
43, 


Urpv. 


181 | Bombay Punch Babddur...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... _—...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh| 1,200 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55.. 


182 | Guru Ghatitél Punch ...|_ Do. ie ow ies es ...| Syed Muhammad Husain Syed Ydakubali 500 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


183 | Habib-ul-Akhbar ... cel aN sat it: ae oie .../ Amjadbeg ; Muhammadan (Moghal) ; 40 ...| 1,000 


184 | Kashful Akhbér ... seit 2rO> Sea ‘al Des ve ...| Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Nazim; Muham-|) ... 
madan (Shia) ; 24. . 

185 | Mufid-e-Rozgér_... eee], 0. vie Oe eae bus .-.| Mahmood Hussain Hassomya; Muhamma-| oe 

dan (Sunni) ; 44. 

186 | Liberal... ‘ae ik Ds vies ual. Ee pu ...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 500: 


Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


187 | Shamsher-i-Hind ... ‘at aa ee eect es ‘is ...| Dawood Ali; Muhammadan; 36 ... ua we 


188 | Sultén-ul-Akhbar eee. F ue .».| Daily ea ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
, Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 300 
189 | Urdu Daily <i a 20s ie inst ae ae ...| Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad; Khoja;} 1,000 
33, 
GUJARATI AND Hinp1. | 
190 | Jain sine ‘ae vast DOURDAT one .-| Weekly... ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari ; eindul 2,600 


(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
191 | Jain Mitra Bo i a a i id 
MaRa'THI AND Ka’NARESE . ; 


192 | Chandrika... ove ..-| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number_of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Speiling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or a’) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (3 = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—@ 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and. periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. — 


hol 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, | 
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No. | Name and Publication. | Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Hditor, ong 
HINDI. 
984} Madhukar ... ne «| Bombay... ...| Monthly... ve svhewe ove 
ManraTuHt, 
1084| Arya Vaibhav _... ...| Jalgaon... ...| Weekly... ~ ease oe : 
1494; Pratod “ ...| Isl4mpur (Sdtara)...; Do. oor sé piesa = 
aia |. ll eee ea athe in ee 
The Editor of No. 96 is Gokaldas Achratlal ; Hindu (Dasa Nagar Bania) ; 22 ; 450. 
The Editor of No. 168 is Bhujangrao T. Gaikwad ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 ; 500. 
The Editor of No. 174 is Mohamed Reza Haji Alli ; Persian Muhammadan (Shia); 35 ; 400, 
Nos, 49, 99, 143, 144,153, 166, 182, 183, 185, 186, 187 and 189 have ceased to exit, 
CoN 1795—3 
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Politics and the Public Administration, if odea’ 


*1,. “One need not look for an absolutely correct representation of 
contemporary events in the speeches made by Native 
bi yis { s as Chiefs and Princes in proposing the heaiths of Their 
‘Comments _ on the Excellencies Lord and Lady Minto, after magni- 
~ pe of His Excellency ‘cent banquets. His’ Highness the Mahérdja of 
the Viceroy during his we b d- thet when. the..Vi | ' 
tour in Rajputana. aipur observed that when the Viceroy came to 
Gujarati (29), ‘th India, the poljtical atmosphere was surcharged with 
Nov., Eng. cols; elements of discontent and unrest, feelings new and 
alien to the country. This is not a statement that 
| can be called strictly accurate. ‘In some parts,’ 
added His Highness, ‘there was a sense Of dissatisfaction on account of the 
supposed flouting of aspirations on the part of the Government.’ The italics 
are ours, but the Maharaja was, indeed, not expected to say anything different 
from what he actually did........... Indian princes, or the British political 
officers, who prepare speeches for them or inspire them with their own ideas, 
have discovered just at the time of Lord Minto’s tour that the prevalent 
system of education is defective owing to the unfortunate neglect of religious 
instruction. It would be interesting to know what is being done by the 
Maharajas of Alwar and Jaipur in their own States for imparting moral and 
religious instruction. It is likely that this complaint on the score of the 
neglect of moral and religious instruction will be repeated parrot-like in the 
course of the Viceregal tour through other Native States. His Excellency’s 
explanation of the events of the last two or three years was not more accurate 
or impartial than Their Highness’ estimate. ‘The causes were external and 
internal, but British administrators and their policy contributed nothing to 
the unrest. It was all due to extravagant or impossible aspirations and to 
‘lack of moral direction and control’ and ‘ unjustifiable suspicions against the 
aims of the Government.’ This is a sort of history so far as it goes, but it 
is surely not the whole history nor the whole truth, though it is meant to be 
so for British consumption........... It is no doubt true, as remarked by Lord 
Minto, that the atmosphere seems clearer and fresher, but it cannot be said 
that there are no rocks and shoals ahead. The hand at the helm must 


doubtless be firm and steady, but firmness and determination ought not | 


to be divorced from the rudimentary considerations of justice. Firmness 
is often allied to or is apt to degenerate into obstinacy. It does not always 
succeed in averting a disaster. But it might be said with truth that 
adherence to the principles of justice and humanity has never invited or 
met with any disaster.” 


2. “According to His Excellency the Viceroy the present edu- 
Indu Prakdsh (46), 4th cational system has lacked moral direction and 
Nov., Eng pi control and has therefore engendered ‘ aspirations 
Lt ae often impossible,’ that it has combined ‘to unhinge 
impressionable young minds,’ that it has fostered ‘ unjustifiable suspicions about 
Government aims’ and that this has culminated in the bomb. Now 
the first remark we have to make is that these are very sweeping 
allegations. In judging of the results of the educational system of the 
day, why should we look only to the Extremists and to the Anar- 
chists? The latter are admittedly very few. The loyalists and the 
constitutionaiists are as much the product of the present educational 
system as the Extremists and their very small offshoot, the Anarchists. 
If education is to be arraigned, why should any one take account 
of only the debit side items and ignore absolutely the very largely 
Preponderating credit side items ? Why should not one speak very gratefully 
of Macaulay’s educational system inasmuch as it has given birth to loyal 
Princes, Chiefs, zamindars, and a host of constitutionalists, the Mehtas, the 
Aiyers, the Gokhales, the Wachas, etc., who are all actively helping Govern- 
ment by fighting disloyal or impossible programmes? We have also to observe 
that religious and moral training is not necessarily a guarantee against the 
development either of foolish extremism or ruinous anarchism. Were it so, 
Europe, where the Bible is taught from the cradle, would not beat India 
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_ much influence on the political feelings of the day. 
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~so-hollow in pos | 
eee Government regard religious instruction as an antidote against sedition 
- pnd-anarchism, it is-the Gita.on which the trainers of the extreme Extremists 
‘amongst’ us rely! It is to religion that the Boycotters—specially against 
sugar—turn for helpd........ The conclusion we arrive at is this. We must 


possessing: ‘dréamy- yevolutionaries and criminal anarchists. 


have moral and religious instruction, to be sure. But it cannot have 
To allay existing 
discontent there must be a double remedy. There should be a sound 
political: education in Colleges and even in the higher High School 
classes... A good grounding in History, Economics and current political 
problems with their pros and: cons, is absolutely essential We must 
initiate the younger generation into the principles of healthy civic 
life. ‘That is one thing. The State should also allay all legitimate 
causes of discontent by gracious and unstinting concessions to reasonable 
aspirations........... His Excellency the Viceroy was nearer the truth at 
Tonk when he said: ‘It is an immense thing that the rising generation 
should not only receive a sound education, but should be imbued with all 
the manly feelings which are the basis of strength of character and will 
enable them in future years to interest themselves in the public affairs of 


> 79 


their own country ’. 


8. His Excellency Lord Minto has made a remarkable speech at 
Bombay Samdchdr (68) Udaipur in which he has attempted to lay down 
Sth Nov.4khbdr-e-Soudd, Somewhat in detail the Government policy with 
gar (23), 6th Nov. regard to the Native States. Lord Minto has 
pointedly referred to an obvious flaw in British 
policy, and his cogent words, we trust, will not belost sight of by the Political 
Agents for whom they are meant. The Government policy in regard to 
the Native States, as clearly laid down in the Queen’s Proclamation and 
His Majesty’s recent message, has unfortunately been departed from, and 
persistent attempts have been made not only to interfere with the 
internal administration of the States but to encroach upon some of their 
natural rights and privileges. In regard to the latter no doubi the position of 
the Imperial Government is delicate, but we do not think that the question 
can be solved without interfering with the autonomy of the States. The 
Government policy in regard to the Kathiawar littoral, the construction of 
railways by Native States and similar other subjects, has been questioned so 
often that we wish Lord Minto would lay it down definitely so that the 
ever-recurring disputes between Government andthe States may be at an 
end. Lord Minto’s exhortations to the Political officers attached to Native 
States are highly to be commended, and we trust His Excellency will not stop 
short at giving utterance to them, but will see that they are translated into 
action before his term of office expires. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar welcomes 
His Exxcellency’s views and trusts they may be the means of rescuing the 
Indian Princes from the positicn of subordination into which they have been 
allowed to drift by the high-handed Political officers. | 


His Exeellency Lord Minto has been receiving 
in Rajputana may be safely regarded as the earnest 
of what is in store for him as the man who safely 
steered the ship of State into port after a period of 
unusual storm and stress. In view of this it is no 
exaggeration to say that the encomium passed upon 
His Excellency by the Maharaja of Jaipur was but the 
echo of the feelings and sentiments of the Indian 
populace. In replying to his health, Lord Minto 
has not hesitated to throw out a warning which we think all true patriots 
would do well to take toheart. His Excellency emphatically declared : ‘I trust 
we have passed through the bad days. The atmosphere seems clearer and 
fresher, but that there are, rocks and shoals ahead we are all aware. The 
hand at the helm must be firm and steady or we shall court disaster.’ By 
these werds of warning His» Excellency has put the whole Indian nation on 
its guard lest a slight mistake on their part would. bring down the whole 
fabric reared up with so much care and anxiety. His Excellency’s recogni- 


4, The reception 


Bombay Samachar (68), 
ord Nov. ; Jam-e-Jamsied 
(33), Ist Nov.; Sdn 
Vartaman (40), Ist Nov.; 
Akhbar-e-Souddgar (28), 
Ist Nov.. 
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tion of the claims of the Native States to share with Govérnment the profits of 
railway construction is one more compliment to the Indian Chiefs who have 


suffered not a little in past administrations. [The Jdm-eJamshed also. 


regards the warning as significant, and hopes no untoward incident would 
be allowed to mar the happy fulfilment of the long deferred Reforms. The 


Sdnjy Vartamdn and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar make somewhat similar 


remarks .| 


5. The _— Siinaena in his speeches at Alwdér and Jaipur the 
Resari (181), 2nd Nov. °848¢8 of the bomb outrages from the Government 

ee "point of view. There is, however, another side to 
the picture presented by Lord Minto. But as Davars and Astons are 
on the increase and as they hold that the popular views of the AXtiology of 
the bomb are seditious, only the Government side is often placed before 
ths public. It is satisfactory, however, to note that the Viceroy avowed that. 
he would not be deterred from the Reforms by the outrages which were stray 
deeds of some fanatics. But his contention that we should be satisfied with 
the concessions of Lord Morley not as a first instalment but: the last one will 
never be accepted by the Indian nation. Lord Minto rightly insisted upon 
the necessity of religious education which is one of the chief planks of 
national education. But his view of it differs from that cf the public at large. 
People desire religious education in order that the continuity of Indian 
conditions should not be broken and that they should be imbued with the 
feelings of nationality. But the rulers desire it in order that the ideas of 
swardjya and independence may not take root in the minds of Indian students 
and that they should become bigoted and believe in the divine right of kings, 
It is rather strange that men who thirty years ago dubbed religious education 
as unnecessary, absurd and barbarous should harp uponit at present. The 
English rulers as aliens will always look upon our religion and morality from 
the point of view of the stability of their administration. But their intentions 
will be defeated in the matter of religious education as they were in secular 
education. 


6. “Wherever the Viceroy goes, he is congratulated upon the 
Rel Melle Oh contrast between the State in which he found India. 
6th Nov P ’ when he accepted office and the freedom from 
agitation and violent crime which the country 
enjoys to-day. His Excellency is thus compelled to account for the unrest 
which prevailed when he came to the country and to explain and vindicate 
his own policy........... His Excellency seems to believe, if one may judge 
from his speech at Alwar, that the measures hitherto adopted are only pallia- 
tives and that lasting peace will be ensured only when a different system of 
education creates a different frame of mind among the educated classes. It 
may look at first sight as ifa little too much is expected from education. 
But His Excellency’s insight into the behaviour of nations may well be 
compared with the most popular philosophy cf the Kast which tells us when 
the individual man will remain contented. ‘lhe Hastern sage teaches that 
concessions tocraving donot produce permanent contentment and happiness: 
they often whet the appetite and cause more unhappiness. The lasting 
remedy for longings that create a sense of want and of misery is education of 
the spirit, which is, in its extreme form, spoken of as suppression of desire.” 


7. The Pdrsi applauds the tone of His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech 

| at Alwar, and observes that the time has arrived when 

Parsi (37), 31st Oct. practical steps should be taken to restore to Native 

Princes their proper rank as allies of the British Gov- 

ernment. The paper complains that these Princes, who have done not a little 

to strengthen the hands of the British Government in the administration of 

the country, are deprived of personal liberty and debarred from moving about 

freely in the country. It concludes with the expression of a hope that His 

Excellency Lord Minto would do something towards elevating the Indian 

Princes to their proper rank and thus retrieve the fair fame of the British 
Government. 
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O° ne ae be see  Bxcellenoy the Viceroy in: his speech ‘at; Tonk . dwelt upon -the : 
aay a ee ay 3 rt ‘Imperative necessity of imparting such education to : 

the school-going children,that when they grow up. 

ior  . they would be good citizens and take active interest - 
in the welfare of the country and render good service in its,cause. His 
llency’s opinion would be universally accepted, but as India.is under an 

alien rule the ideas of the rulers and the ruled as regards the welfare of the - 
country widely differ from each other. The inhabitants of this country are 
anxious to restore its lost glory and to place it on the same level as other 
self-governing nations of the world, while our rulers’ only look-out is to 
maintain their supremacy over India, and its true welfare isa secondary 
question with them. The education, therefore, that the English impart to our 
youth is not conducive to the development of those qualities that make true 
patriots. Our young men should be given such education as would make 
welfare of the motherland occupy the first place in their hearts and that of the: 
rulers a subordinate one. The national system of education has been 
established for bringing about the real progress of the country, but as its aims 
conflict with the interests of the rulers, tho bureacratic officials have been 
offering it a stern opposition. We must be prepared to face a thousand such. 
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i difficulties in order to achieve our ideal. 
a 9. Two great men had to lav down their lives, a few days ago, in Spain 
fe and Korea. Senor Ferrer was shot by soldiers at 
ie Reflections on the exe- Barcelona and Marquis Ito was shot by a Korean at 
ee cution of Senor Ferrerand Harbin. The first is hailed as an execution carried 
ie a assassination of Prince 44 according to the orders of a judicial tribunal and 
is RAI (127), 5th Nov.:; the second is condemned as murder. -Marquis Ito 
fi, Mumbai Vaibhav (139), Was a great Japanese patriot and he introduced 
uh 4th Nov. many reforms in Korea after his appointment as 
i adviser to the Emperor of that country. He used 


eo always to proclaim that Japan intended at the proper time to hand over , 
ay Korea back to the Koreans, but the latter did not believe in his words, They 
ae thought that it was unjust to force Japanese soldiers on Korea and make it 
jae pay for their expenses. ‘They believed it to be against the Korean interests ; 
Ai to introdnce Japanese officers on a lavge scale into the Korean service. They - { 
ee thougat that the agricultural reforms initiated by the Japanese were really | 
He. | meant to provide her with raw goods for manufacturing purposes. They believed ¢ 
bla that Japan reserved for herself all profitable things and left for Korea bogus : 
| ae reforms. -The suicide of the Korean officers and the clamour raised against Y 
ie the disbanding of the Korean army .proved that the Koreans misunderstood ] 
eet the Japan Colony from the beginning. They felt foreign domination an ¢ 
a unbearable burden. A daring Korean patriot killed Prince Ito in spite of his F 
ve good intentions, and flung away his own life. Prince Ito might have been o 
Pee actuated by benevolent motives, but had to fall a victim to the love of indepen- } 
Uh dence of an ardent Korean patriot. S¢nor Ferrer was a socialist and a great Cc 
he educational reformer. He openly condemned autocracy. Naturally he drew i fi, 
ee upon himself the wrath of the clericals so very accustomed to autocratic rule. | | 
Bian ’ He was tried for alleged participation in the outrage committed on the 
est marriage day of King Alfonso, but was acquitted. Bureaucracy is always | t} 
a eager to adopt repressive ‘neasures and does not even hesitate to manufacture if 
ata bombs aud commit outrages to justify its policy. Riots took place at a 
ays Barcelona, as the result of official interference with the strikes arranged as a of 

tek protest -agninst compulsory military service in Morocco. Senor Ferrer was yc 

court- na ptiatiod as being concerned in them and shot. ‘The bureaucracy sent e 


him to the erave through selfishness and cowardice. Thedeath of Ferrer sent 
a thrill of horror through almost the whole of Europe. But in the history of 
the world, Ferrer would be mentioned asa rebel and Ito asa patriot. And 
it affords many such examples of perversions of facts. ‘There is no difference 
at all between the two murders. Ferrer was condemned exparte and so was 
Ito. ‘he Spanieh Military Court refused to listen to Ferrer. The man who 


a ; shot Ito did so without putting him on a fair trial. Both were unjustly th 
ie murdered. Yet the whole world will condemn the Korean as a murderer 
while praising the bureaucrats who murdered Ferrer for their courage. But 3r 


\ would this remain sofor ever? Would not history ultimately put down the 


Se oa 
Pig Nana ae ae 
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Spanish. bureaucrats as murderers for this outrage on a philanthropist ?- 


Human laws have presented Ferrer as 4 thief, but Divine justice will one day. 


or the otLer point him out as a saint or else the moral fabric of society will go. 
to pieces. [The Mumbai Vaibhav writes :—The spilt blood-drops. of patriots. 
and lovers of truth like Ferrer will not remain inactive. They will produce 
numbers of people like him to avenge his death and to carry out his aims.. 
The Spanish authorities. have - blackened their name by. this blood- povencvnal 
action of theirs. | 


*10. In an anonymous ‘ ‘See letter’ ie Mr. Gokhale the Mahratta 

i ae | eee writes :—‘‘ You seem to be under ‘the false notion: 
‘An “Open Letter” to that the’ Nationalist party relies on physical force 
aaa Mr. for the attainment of its goal.......... The force 
Mahrdtta (11), 7th ‘hat has ushered into existence the Nationalist: 
Novy. movement and ever inspires it in its onward march 
is essentially spiritual, a force that cannot be put 

down by any human or superhuman agency, but will have its own way in 
spite of all adverse circumstances. It is the very force that inspired Arjuna 
to rejuvenation on the field of Kurukshetra when he sat with folded hands_ 
in despair ; it is the same deathless might that made it possible for the poor, 
beggarly Brahmin Bhargava to extirpate tyranny to its last traces; it is 
again the self-same miraculous force with whose aid the sweet-faced boy of 
Dwarka could tear to pieces the demon of vice incarnate in the giant 
Kamsa. It is but the ever-surging and never-dying wave of Dharma, 
the basic principle of life, that has in ‘the modern world ~ of historical 
times redeemed France, Italy, Greece and the United States from the: 
bonds of abject decradation in the face of gigantic adversaries.......... 
If any agency opposes this primarily peace-loving force, and in opposing it 
takes recourse to brutal methods calling blood for blood, then that agency, 
whatever it might be, must be prepared to withstand the shock of physical 
force, if it redounds with an intensity increased by a hundred-fold. Least 
of all is the devotee responsible for it. If you, Sir, accept the foreign 
bureaucracy in tne land as a special ordinance of Providence, we hail the 
new Nationalist movement as a movement of the hand of Dharma presaging 
the disruption of the chains of evil Karma that have so long bound down our’ 
beloved mother country to ignorance and humiliation. ‘Then, why on ’ 
earth boycott the Government for all this?’ you may say. The Nationalist 
sincerely believes that, if the Government sympathises with the popular 
movement, the regeneration of the country can be accomplished with the 
least amount of trouble. But the fact, as verified by experience in the past, 
that the Government has assumed an inimical attitude, does not in the least 
deter him from carrying out his mission. You admit the failure of the policy | 
of praying and petitioning, and at the same time persuade us to persist in it. 
You ask us to appeal to the conscience of the British public. Was that 


conscience fast snoring under fur-coats all the while that Bengal was praying 


for the repeal or modification of her Partition? Was that conscience sound 
asleep when the whole country was filling the office of the Secre- 
tary of State with bundles of prayers and petitions for the. release of 
the deportees and for the complete erasure of the notorious Regulation 
III of 1818? What was that conscience doing when the pitiful cries 
of our persecuted brethren in the Transvaal were dinning the very air 


of England? ‘These are questions which you will do well to answer before 
you commit us once more to the futile policy of prayers and petitions to the 


exclusion of all other peaceable but effective methods.” 


11. “It is a deeply deplorable fact that although the pleas, if there were 
any, advanced by the Government for the deportation 
Suggestion that »the of nine leading Bengali gentlemen have failed one 
deported Bengalis should by one, the unjust and autocratic course is. still 
be released to commemo- orsisted in, and the deportees continue in goals. 
rate the inauguration of Bi Di aaks 
a ee See PS rag arness, to whose indefatigable and untiring 
Oriental Review (13), exertions in the cause of liberty and justice we 
8rd Nov. | » cannot pay sufficient tribute, has again addressed 


an important letter on the subject. to the Daily 
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ustice? * Resergstcy said Lord Morley at Oxford. This plea is torn . 
‘tatters by Mr. Mackarness. - He quotes, from the official speeches, to show | 
i there was no ‘emergency ’ whatever........... There is full justification - 
for Mr. Mackarness’ saying that there being no such legal offence as ‘ agitation,’ 
the above declaration of policy will be understood to warn every Indian 
that he can count upon his liberty only so long as the secret police absolve 
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him from being what they call an ‘agitator.’ We all know what the police 


in India are... ....... And yet on such sandy foundations as these, the 
Government deported some:of the foremost Indian gentlemen........... Will 
not Government recant their error and mete out justice, ‘even though belated, 
to the deportees and to the Indian people on November 15th when the Reform ° 
Scheme is likcly to be brought into force ?”’ : 


12. Lord Curzon in speaking of Prince Ito’s assassination declared 
that the Japanese were finding the task of ruling a 

An alien Government subject Eastern people as difficult as the English. 
bent upon achieving its J,ord Curzon is no doubt right to a certain extent in. 


self-interest cannot prove hig statement. But it is not that the difficulty lies 


ws cr bene ah bi only in ruling over the people cf the Hast. Any 


Nov. nation which holds its sway over another by force 

is likely to be embarrassed. It is human to dislike 
the rule of aliens. It is a principle of politics that for one nation to rule 
another is against nature, morality and justice. How can a thing, which is 
against nature, be easy of accomplishment ? The late Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man declared that good Government can never be a substitute for self-govern- 
ment. In fact where there is no self-government there can be no good 
government. LHvery nation possesses a national consciousness of its own and 
so long as if follows its dictates it continues to thrive. Subjection to others 
brings about the destruction of this national self-consciousness and the nation 
then ceases to discharge its duty. Under a sympathetic alien rule the people 
may be well-off in material comforts, but that cannot be considered to be the 
standard of good Gov rnment. Swerdjya alone comes up to that standard. 
From this if is evident that the rule of even a sympathetic alien Government 
can never prove beneficial to the people. Much less, therefore, can that be 
the case with a foreign Government which is solely bent upon serving its 
own interests. 


. 18. The new library rules reveal a new line of repressive policy adopted 


by Government. They desire to exercise a strict 
Alleged destructive policy Censorship over the libraries and thus kill all inde- 


omen’ coweree pendent journals which bring to light the seedy 


‘Kal (127), 8rd Nov. actions of the officials. They have similarly adopted 
a destructive policy with reference to educational 
institutions. The bureaucrats view with disfavour all institutions which adopt 
an independent course of studies from the one prescribed by the Educational 
Department. They try their best to put down such institutions. They 
have piled many difficulties in the way of the Maharashtra Vidyalaya of 
Poona, and it is feared that the school muy have to be closed altogether. The 
Samarth Vidyalaya of Talegaon (Poona) is more tough and it has stood the 
struggle for the last three years. The students of this school are energetic, 
sympathetic towards the poor, moral and highly disciplined. We owe all 
this to the teachers of the school. In spite of the opposition of the bureaucracy, 
the school is progressing. The remark in the Land Revenue Administration 
Report shows what an eyesore this school has proved itself to the bureaucrats. 
But they are helpless because they can find nothing against the school. If the 
managers of the school perform their duties couragecusly, the misunderstand- 
ing may disappear in time. If not. at least the school will have established 
the usefulness of the new methods of instruction. The institutions and 
jourpals which thrive in the face of opposition will no doubt turn out healthy 
and strong. 
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. .' 14.. “It is not by any méans a-very.comfortable position that Mr..W. T, 
‘Comments on Mr, Stead has created for the Government of Bombay. 
Stead’s challenge of pro- 0 prosecute.a man in India for sedition is altogether 
secution for reproducing nM easy affair for the Government, and the very 
the Swardj sitide in his fact of its having instituted proceedings against a 
Review of Reviews. journalist or a publisher is a sufficient indication 
a oe on for the public to expect conviction at the hands 
(127) Srd Ro sy 4" of Magistrates or Judges. It is a matter of choice 

are for the Government to institute proceedings against 
& person; nor is our Government particularly fond of being impartial in the 
matter of the choice. A mere quotation from an Anglo-Indian paper by the 
Hartkishor has been the subject of a prosecution and conviction, while the 
original paper has never been molested. Mr. Kolhatkar is rotting in jail, where- 
as Mr. Aravind Ghosh whose speeches Mr. Kolhatkar is supposed to have 
published in Marathi is enjoying his liberty. These prosecutions are 
instituted at the sweet will of the police and the authorities and are not 
necessarily intended to be entirely just. And yet the present is a unique case. 
Mr. Modak was prosecuted as the agent of a London publication gand his 
conviction by the Magistrate was upheld by the Bombay High Court. 
Altogether it was an easy affair for the Bombay Government, quite as easy 
as if was unjust. ‘'he same article is now published by Mr. Stead in defiance 
of the Magistrate’s ruling, and the public is waiting to see what unlucky agent 
of his falls a victim to the warlike tendencies of the Bombay Government. 
Mr. Bepin Pal and Mr. Stead are free from the baneful influences of the 
Indian atmosphere as if God’s law rules England and a lesser one India.” 
[The Kal writes in a similar strain and remarks that the cowardly bureaucrats 
who sniff sedition where it is not will not dare to prosecute Mr. Stead. If the 
condemned articles of the Kesarz had been written originally in English, Mr. 
- Stead would surely have taken similar action with reference to them. Really 
speaking there is no sedition in the articles. It is in the brains of the*bureau- 
crats. Whenever they desire to involve Indian writers into trouble, they find 
out something against them. That is all.] 


19. We think that the Swardjya case was got up to put down somehow 
Mr. Bepin Pal’s writings. Our inference is corro- 
Kesari (181),2nd Nov. _borated by the haste displayed by the Government 
: of India to prohibit the entry into India of the 
Swardjya. It is strange that Government were moved to commit such 
an outrage and that the High Court supported them. The penchant of 
Government for repressive measures has placed them in troubled waters. 
They have incurred of their own accord the contempt of educated English- 
men. Mr. Stead has championed the cause of Indians and challenged 
Government to prosecute him for having reproduced the objectionable 
portions of the article “ Aitiology of the bomb.” ‘The itching desire of the 
bureaucracy for repressive measures will not be set at rest but by such action 
on the part of the leading men of England. Mr. Stead has not only spoken idle 
words, but has dared to do wnat he spoke. We congratulate Mr. Stead on his 
having espoused the cause of Mr. Bepin Pal. We are sure, however, that 
Government would not prosecute Mr. Stead. It is only the helpless poor that 
are the victims of repression. Repressive bureaucracy can use its brains in 
persecuting the poor, but it fails when it tries.to explode the doctrines of 
Mr. Stead. It knows well how to sanction the prosecutions of Indians, how to 
provoke defamatory suits between Indians and how to threaten helpless Gov- 
ernment servants and to prevent them from subscribing to journals. The 
bureaucracy having expended all its strength in such sinful deeds is not equal 
to a struggle with Mr. Stead. The bureaucracy in India cares a pin for 
Indian public opinion. It cares as little for laws, Magistrates or High Courts. 
It has clouded the vision of the Englishmen at home by taking advantage of 
the bomb outrages. ‘The only hope for the freedom of the Indian Press lay 
in the awakening of the savanits of England. The example of Mr. Stead 
proves that such an awakening hae already set in. 
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“6, ea is ennounced that some Austratian officers: have - already’ left 


wae , ‘Australia ‘for India under the scheme .by which 

nee to Avett British and ‘Colonis! officers are to be exchanged for: 
Officers being’ posted to @ tetm of years: As @ military detail there is 
Indian regiments. ” enothing to say against the scheme....... But still it 
. Pérst (87), ith Nov. strikes one that there has at least been a lack of 
on detailed consideration of the fitness of things in bring- 


ing men from a Colony where colour hatred is s0 
ertipant that they cannot even have their mails brought by ships employing 
Indian crews, and ‘placing them in positions of unlimited authority over bodies 
of Indians who by the terms of their service are bound to implicit obedience 
and denied the right of resignation. The selected officers may be very 
fine fellows, but they are men brought up in a tradition of utter racial preju- 
dice, and the Indian soldier of to-day is not so far removed from all know- 
ledge of what is going onin the world, but that on the occurrence of any 
friction, the Colonial prejudice would be certain of making its appearance as 
a grievance. It may be, however, that our information is incumplete, and 
that-the@ Colonial officers will be posted to British regiments or sent to the 
Staff College. In that case there would be less to complain of, though we 
should have expected that such persons would have scorned to draw salaries 
provided by coloured men. From the Indian point of view the salaries are 
a neglicible trifle; buf it would be only fitting to impress on men coming 
from a strictly exclusionist Colony to take up official positions in India, that 
as they object so strongly to our visiting them, we are equally ready to forego 
the pleasure of their presence among us. A strongly British personnel in the 
executive government of Indiais largely a matter of administrative con- 
venience ; to turn India into a happy hunting ground for Colonials would be 
to set an official seal on a degrading bondage.” 


*17, “ The harmonious relationship which has been always ma‘ntained 
between the Feudal States and the Supreme Govern- 
Non-intervention neces- ment isa favourable commentary on the adminis- 
sary to secure the loyalty trative moreijity and genius of British rulers in 
© in dakar mth “i a ‘ ad policy of neutrality and non- 
Nov., Eng. cols. inteference, and the consciousness in the Feudal 
Chiefs of the security of their position, have 
contributed materially to their loyal allegiance to the Crown......... i oe 
Indian Princes are fully alive to the benefit which the British rule has con- 
ferred upon their class, and if Government have adhered to an unswerving 
policy of non-interference, the Princes have responded by a policy of loyal 
co-operation. ‘Uhe attitude of the Feudal States against seditious movements 
in India is in accord with their loyal intentions to help the Paramount power. 
His Excellency the Viceroy has in the course of a recent speech deprecated 
the idea of b:inging pressure to bear upon the Princes with « view to intro- 
ducing British methods of administration, and preferred that all reforms should 
emanate from tne Durbars themselves. .......... The Viceroy has forcibly 
impressed upon Political officers the advisability of refraining fr m exercising 
pressure on the Native States with an eye to securing uniformity in the 
administrative ideais of the Feudatories with those obtaining outside their 
territorial precincts in British India. Though Government’s avowed 
policy is of non-intervention, undue interference by Political Agents is not 
unfrequently resorted to and forms a bitter grievance of Indian Princes. ‘To 
the latter, therefore, the advice which the Viceroy administered to the 
Political officers would be reassuring.” 


18. “The almightiness of Gdvernment has no bounds, and it is a highly 
interesting—we cannot say edifying—illustration of 

Comments 01 the recent this omnipotence to see a stroke of the pen raising up 
Government Notification jn Gujarat a new body of men with the high-sounding 


peeing Sardérs = title of Sardars and divided, to boot, into a superior 
7 sella invita te (46), 5th and an inferior hierarchy. Let us not be misunder- 
Nov., Eng. cols.. stood. We have rf quarrel with the principle of 


giving to landlords special representation, though we 


think that more than landlords with lordly incomes it.is: the poor. :cultivatoy 


what reason there was to give to this special Gujarat electorate of landlords 
that high-sounding title of historic associations—the title of Sardars, we mean. 
But what is in aname? A more important consideration is that Government 
by their notification reserve the right of manipulating this electorate.......... 
‘Which means that this electorate will be more or less under the thumb of 


Government and cannot be a really representative one. What 4 pity that 


under a liberal Governor like Sir George Clarke and in the name of Reform 
on constitutional lines, Government should vest the election of one member 
of the Council ina body which may only elect practically a Government 
nominee. We would pray that this member may be classed as an official 
member.”’ 
"19. “ The Bombay Government Gazette of last Thursday has a resolution, 
by which a body is constituted in Gujarat known as the 
Sardars of Gujarat........... The Sardars will have 
the privilege of electing from themselves a member 
of the Legislative Council. For the purposes of rank 
and precedence the Sardars of Gujarat are to be divided into two classes, the 
inclusion of an individual into a particular class depending on the discretion 
of the Governor. The Governor also has reserved to himself the direction to 
remove from the list of Sardars the name of any person without assigning any 
reason for the removal........... The cre&tion of Sardars in Gujarat is a novel 
measure.......... So far as Government patronage is concerned, the want of 
Sardars in Gujarat might be made up by this artificial creation, but the 
military associations like those of the Sardars of the Deccan cannot be arti- 
ficially appended to them. ‘This creation of Gujarat Sardars might introduce 
into the landed gentry of Gujarat all those elements of competition and rivalry 
which are attendant upon the bestowal of bureaucratic patronage.- No doubt 
these Sardars are to have a representative in the Council, but the Government 
which has created this class, is likely to manipulate the electorate. But the 
last part of the resolution about the fixity oi the Sard‘irship depending on the 
discretion of the Governor, and a Sardar’s liability to removal without assign- 
ing any reason is indeed striking. We might say that the sting of the 
resolution lies in this its tail. A Gujarat Sardar is liable to be removed from 
the position of dignity conferred on him at any time by the Government, 
without any reason being assigned for the removal........... ‘That clause in the 
resolution virtually takes away all the force and the grace that might have 
otherwise attended it, and shows on what an unstable basis rests the Sardar- 
ship of a Gujarat Sardar. In short, his Sardarship hangs on a very slender 
thread, v7z., the sweet will of the Government.......... Under the circum- 
stances, we doubt whether any self-respecting rich landholder will think him- 
sdf really dignified on being conferred such a Sardarship—an uncertain 
honour the existence of which depends absolutely on Government's will, and 
which may be taken away at any time without rhyme or reason.” 


Mahrdtta (11), 7th Nov. 


*20. ‘We learn from a Government Resolution issued by the Political 

| ae Department that His Excellency the Governor in 

gd Tig Bane’ (38), (th Council has been pleased to constitute a new body 
ee called the ‘ Sardars of Gujarat’ on whom are confer- 
red certain privileges the chief of which is the right to elect a representative 
from among themselves for the Bombay Legislative Council.......... The 


electorate, as constituted at present, is indeed an unique mixture of, culture 


and landed aristocracy, and we have little doubt that the experiment will 
be watched with an equal amount of interest by the public as by the Govern- 
ment. Evena casual glance at the list is sufficient to show that among 
these ‘notables’ there is a pretty large number of persons who can fitly be 
dubbed as ‘ not-ables.’ But we, of course, are in no hurry to form a detinite 
opinion about the measure. The list is tentative and subject to revision 
from time to time, and we can, therefore, well afford to watch the working 
of the measure with sympathetic interest. As for the right conferred there 


‘who wants special protection and special representation.. But we do not know. 


cannot be two cpinions about its value, and since we have once secured a 
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“Ith Nov., Eng. cols. 


‘Walved privilege like this, itis quite’ within the bounds of: possibility to eres | 
de'night sort’ nf man for the — in® the Legislative niomonrte in course of 


re 494. i Government have been pleased to publish a list of the deat 
Guiardti p h (81 formed classes, First and Second, of the Sardars_ of 
jardti Punch (81), Gujarat. These include several landed magnates 
and other prominent gentry of Gujarat. If only 
nobles having an income of Rs. 10,000 and more, and a few favoured ones with 
less, were to be considered the best representatives of landed interest, there 
cannot be a greater mistake. Most of these great men are living in their 
city mansions and getting work done at a long distance by agents and 
deputies, and consequently they would be the least likely persons to 
know anything about land, farmers, people and their surroundings. They can 
in no: way be said to claim special knowledge or information about the class 
‘or interests they will be made to represent in the Council. Itis only the 
middle-class landed gentry that closely touch and are touched by the masses and 
the cultivators, who have grievances to represent, while their advice on land 
and anything relating to it would come as from specialists.......... The 
historical families of certain districts which in prestige and moral influence 
yield to none in the country seein also to be little cared for, z. e., Nagar Seths 
end important families of Inamdars. We understand this, how ever, to be an 
experimental beginning and trust that Government will see their way to 
widening the Hlectorate so as to inclgde all the inost capable and influential 
land-owners at present left out.” 


22. “ This is surely a strange age in which even gods are dragged down 
from their pedestals to be thrown into the hurlyburly 
The Ganpati melas are of politics.......... Now it is well known that the 
the means of disseminat- ¢y}¢ of Ganpati is not.so much in vogue in Gujarat 
ing sedition. oe 
Surya Prakdsh (49), 28 10 the Deccan, and it will, therefore, be readily 
30th Oct., Eng. cols. understood that the Ganpati worshippers hail from 
the land of Maharashtra........... The head and front 
of the offence with which the Ganpati devotees are charged is that they make 
the god a magnetic centre to attract the waves of discontent, the festival 
being used as an occasion for the dissemination of sedition. It must be 
admitted that the charge- is not wholly unfounded. It is an old and well 
understood game of politics to stir up enthusiasm under the cloak of religion, 
and we would not give our friends of the Deccan credit for the shrewdness 
which they are said to possess if they allowed the opportunity funished by the 
Melas at the time of the Ganpati festival to pass without discussing 
politics......... Many religious preachers, called Hardasas, who are 
usually supposed to engage in the recitation of religious stories intermixed with 
humorous episodes, are but political emissaries who, during their discourses, 
deal more with the burning controversies of the present than with pacific 
stories of the past. The great and good Ramdas Swami, Shivaji’s spiritual 
teacher, has also been pressed into’service by our political enthusiasts; and 
it is no wonder thut Ganpati should be similarly ‘ commandeered ’.”’ 


23. It is really to be regretted that Government, instead of looking with 

) favour at our attempts to be self-reliant and our 

Alleged necessity of aspirations for self-covernment on Colonial lines, 
starting private schools have dore their utmost to thwart our progress and 
and libraries in view of wither our hopes. The Extremist party and_ its 


recent Government regu- are! 
lations 6"" Jeaders have suffered and are still suffering heavily 


Bhdla (111), 1st Nov. at the hands of Government for their advocacy of 
the National cause. The Moderate leaders are 

not a little to be blamed for the suspicious attitude taken up by Govern- 
ment towards all our popular movements. ‘To prevent the rising generation 
from being influenced by progressive ideas the liberties of our students in Gov- 
ernment and aided schools have been restricted by means of disciplinary 
measures. Having thus secured a hold over the student world, Government 
have turned their attention towards the general public by indirectly pro- 
hibiting all aided and registered libraries from subscribing to newspapers and 


91° 


magazines advocating Extremist views. . This step taken by Goveinieeh 18. & 
menace to the very existence of nationalist papers which are likely to be 
stopped for lack of patronage unless the people rise to the occasion and start 
schools and libraries of their own. , 


24. The fidshtrodaya for October obliahied a laudatory sketch of the 


life of Mr. Babasiheb Khare of Nasik, in the course 


A laudatory sketch of of which the writer says :—The displeasure of the 


Mr. Babasaheb Khare of 


Nasik bureaycrats has brought greater ruin on Mr. Baba- 
Rashtrodaya (154), for siheb Khare than on those who have been actually 
Oct. sentenced for sedition. There was a time when he 


was the leader of the Nasik Bar, and enjoyed the 
confidence both of Government and the people. His complete conversion to 
the National cause might be said to date from the Benares Congress of 1905. 
From that time he devoted himself heart and soul to the promction of 
swadesht, boycott, national education and temperance. Rather hasty by 
disposition, he was lacking in tactfulness, and the consequence was that many 
a time he came into collision with the authorities. An ordinary man would 
have withdrawn himself from politics after such experience, but Mr. Khare 
refused to do that ; on the contrary, he carried on his propaganda with greater 
energy than before. ‘This, of course, made the bureaucrats wrathful against 
him, for they disliked the exposure of their actions at hishands. Some speeches 
of his were declared to be seditious, he was bound over, his sanad was sus- 
pended and his mokdsa was attached. All this has reduced the members of 
Mr. Khare’s family, numbering about a dozen, to an utter state of destitution, 


He himself is leading the life of an ascetic at Morgaon in the Poona District... 


Every morning he goes round five houses to ask for aims, and feeds on what- 
ever he is thus able to get. Heis sure to reap the desired fruit of this self- 
inflicted severe penance. Even if he refuses to return to political life 
hereafter, this penance of his will, no doubt, help forward the national cause. 
He will no doubt be recognised as one of the naticnal sages in the future. 
We would only suggest to Government that they should refrain from trying 
his patience too far, and at least free themselves from the sin of reducing to 
aestitution his dependants by releasing his mokdsa from attachment. 


29. The Gwardti welcomes the Press Note issued by Government 

on the appearance of Halley’s Comet, and observes 

Comments on the Bom- that the Press Note clearly shows what little Govern- 

Soa Co - sg ment have done for the education of the masses who 

Gujardti 20) 3]s¢ are groping in utter ignorance. It hopes that by the 

Cink oe. time the comet appears next Government will have 

done so much for their education and for the 

sranting of swarty that there will be no necessity for issuing such a Press 
Note. 


26. His Excellency Sir George Clarke rejected the request of the Satara 
Municipality to be allowed to collect revenue from 

Comments on His the sale of liquor. He said that where this plan was 
Excellency the Governor's tried, a natural tendency to seek relief from taxation 
eo ASIy te fe by an increase of liquor sales manifested itself and 
‘eins he was not sure that the same may not repeat 
itself at Satara. Sir George Clarke has not as yet 

understood the scope and motive of the Indian Temperance movement. 
We think that Government who have till now and will also hereafter add to 
their coffers revenue from the sale of liquor are more open to such blame. 
Government and His Excellency himself are put out whenever itis said that 
they wink at the increasing intemperance of the rayats because of their grab- 
bing policy. But Sir George charges unconcernedly the Municipal Councillors 
of Satara that they would meet their expenditure by an increased sale of 
liquor. His Excellency has presented the Satara Municipality with another 
dilemma. He saysthat there would be acerta'n inconsistency in devoting 
to education, money derived from a source which the spread of education 
will restrict. But nobody has limited the sum to be spent on education 
only to revenue derived from the sale of liquor. We think that there is 
all gonsistency in taxing the drunkards. to teach their children the 
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‘of arink: His Excellency seid} in his reply to the address presented 
by the Satara. District Local Board that if British rule were weakened or 
~ ‘withdrawn, forces of disorder would assert themselves with appalling results. 
But he forgot that such a condition would be discreditable to the British 
themselves. If the minor entrusted to the care of trustees remains for ever 
incapable of resuming the ‘charge of his own affairs, we can confidently 
argue that the trustees have not discharged their duties properly. His Excel- 
lency suggests that India would never be a nation in its true sense. But 
this reflects on the politics and benevolence of Englishmen. There should 
be no doubt perfect concord and amity between the rulers and the ruled. 
But co-operation is not possible if the relations between them are for ever 
to remain those of masters and servants. It is unnatural to expect a paid 
servant to exhibit assiduity in his work as a partner would do. Until 
Indians obtain a real share in political power we can never term the assistance 
rendered by rayats as co-operation and blind following as real confidence. 
If His Excellency preaches co-operation and at the same time thinks that to 
share the administrative power with the subjects would weaken the British 
rule, it would only mean making professions of friendship while picking 
our pockets. 


j 


ee 


27. “The Municipality of Satara asked that the revenue from the liquor 
traffic might be assigned to them that they might 

Sdnj Vartamdn (40), 2nd spend the money in spreading education. The 
Nov., Eng. cols.; Jdm-e- request is not such as might be complied with. We 
Jamshed (33), 2nd Nov., agree with His Excellency. on the principle which 
Eng. cols. moved him to negative the proposal of the Muni- 
cipality. But we cannot see any inconsistency in 

devoting to the spread of education revenue derived from the trade carried on 
by the publican. With the extension of education, there would be less drinking, 
and the income would be proportionately reduced. It would then operate 
prejudicially on education, and it may be that the municipality might not then 
be so very zealous to restrict the unhallowed traffic!” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
writes :—“ * [t is always a pleasure to me to go into the districts and meet the 
people face to face so that they may know me as a man and not as a Gover- 
nor. These words uttered by Sir George Clarke, the other day, in the 
course of one of his speeches at Satara, have a force and significance of their 
own. ‘Those who know India most intimately still adhere to the conviction 
Ps, that personal rule is not only best adapted to the circumstances of the country 


but also that itis the form of Government which its people best like and 
cherish.” 


- 


28. While replying to the address presented to His Fxcellency 

by the District Local Board, Sir George has 

Gujardti (29), 3lst Oct. pointedly recognised the bencfits to be derived 

| from the approaching Reforms and significantly 

observed that ‘if those Reforms are accepted and worked in the spirit in 
which they are offered—the spirit of common effort for the general good— 
I hope and believe that this century will mark a notable advance towards 
prosperity and nationhood.’ These words reflect the feelings of all, but 
so far no action of the officials can be said to have been based upon that broad- 
minded policy owing to their indifference t> public opinion. Allowing the 
populace to continue to bear the bonds of thraldom, the officials carried on the 
administration of the country according to their own sweet will ti:l the people 
became tired of their dep.ndent position. It is a healthy sign of the times that 
_ this mistake is now found out. There is no doubt that the change in the 
policy of Government would raise the rulers in the estimation of the ruled. 
But we wish that the words now and then given expression to by high 
officials regarding the anxiety they feel for the political advancement of their 
charge should be translated into action, and strenuous efforts made to place 
‘the Indian nation on the path leading to unity and nationhood. We have 
high hopes in His Excellency and believe that if the noble sentiments 
expressed by him are acted upon during his regime, he would take rank 
higher than many great conquerors. 


23 


29. The recent Government Resolution in the matter of the control 
of aided and registered libraries is in no way 
Comments on the Gov- a wise measure. We fail to understand why - 


ernment Resolution re Government should have thought of putting down 
public libraries. 


libraries after crushing out public life altogether. 
PP Nig enero ae tac It seems to us that Government failed to see that by 

allowing libraries to be controlled by the Director of 
- Public Instruction a great obstruction is thrown in the way of people enjoying 
good reading. There was moreover no necessity of imposing a fresh check on 
public meetings in libraries. The rule that no public meeting of whatever des- 
cription could be held in a public library without the permission of the Director 
means that the managers of the library will be at the mercy of Police officers. 
It isnot necessary to remind Government that their previous measures have 
already done much to check the spread of sedition. It will not enhance the 
credit of Government to crush any further public life and public spirit. The 
check on the circulation of newspapers means an indirect invasion on the 
freedom of the press. 


80. Commenting on the representation of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce against the adoption of European names 

Comments on the repre- by native firms, the Gujardtz observes that the Kuro- 
sentation made by fhe pean merchants have no reason to fear anything in 
ea ee en the matter, as at present the old mania and reve- 
trading under European Te2ee for everything Huropean has subsided and 
Wayne. that for swadesht things has taken its place. Even 
Gujardti (23}, 31st Oct. Huropean firms have to bow to this spirit and write 
Bande Mdadtaram on the imported cloth and put 

pictures of natives on the imported match-boxes! ‘he Kuropean merchants, 
the paper continues, will thus have all they want even withcut the interfer- 
ence of Government, but they themselves will be the losers in the game in the 


Jong run. 


81. <A correspondent writes as follows to the Indu Prakdsh :—“ Soon 
after the dissolution of the Agricultural Conference 
Suggestion that an Act wesee the Press singing loud praises of the Honour- 
should be passed forbid- able Sir Muir Mackenzie for the assurance he gave 
ding enhancement Of on behalf cf Government that they would on no 
land assessment for im- account enhance the assessinent for increase in the 
provements. ae , 
Indu Prakdsh (46), 4th Productivity of the soil due to Improvements in 
Nov., Eng. cols. methods of agriculture.......... The question is 
? whether the assurance is binding on the Govern- 
ment. Isay no. Itis not clear that the Honourable gentleman was not 
speaking fsr “hisaail individually and giving out his own interpre station. The 
announcement, coming as it does from a single member of the Council in his 
individual capacity, cannot possibly have the force of law or even a Govern- 
ment MResolution...... .. Kor these reasons what is wanted is not an 
assurance by a member of Governor's Council but an Act forbidding increase 
in the assessment on such irrelevant issues as the productivity of the soil, high 
prices, high rental value, good houses, etc. At any rate legislacion should 
directly provide that in raising assessments, improvements shall not be taxed. 
And the regular courts of law ought to have jurisdiction in this matter.” 


32. Dearth of fodder is apparently having a detrimental effect on the 
agriculture of the country. Some of the officials are 

Dearth of fodder due to jnelined to attribute this dearth fo the agriculturists 
the forest policy of Gov- taking largely to the cultivation of cotton in place of 
a eee mat (47), 30th {00d-grains. But consideration of the figures 
Oct wach ea giving the areas under cultivation for different crops 
goes toshow thatthe forest policy of Government 

is largely responsible for the dearth of fodder. We admit that Government 
allow the agriculturist to make free use of their accumulated stocks of fodder 
when famine threatens their very existence, but the pohoy of taking credit for 


80 doing is questionable. 
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i One Mr, Hormitsji Pestanji Sundwald writes to the Bdnj Vartaman :— 


ms a ined flighway robbery” On Saturday last'the members of the Moonlight Cycle 
‘by Pathans at Coorla Club started on cycles from Colaba for Thana. At 


embay). | @ quarter of a mile from the Coorla Mill there are 
Sdnj Vartamdn (40), three roads and we took the one on our left. On 


Ast Nov. | our way we saw some Pathans sitting near a 


fotintain. We passed by them and after riding about half a mile we 
wére taking rest on a small bridge. Ina few minutes a Pathan with a lamp. 
came up to us and made all sorts of enquiries. He asked us to give him all 
the money we had. One of us gave him to understand that we were 
nitie in all, while he was alone. He then whistled and eight more 
Pathans came there and threatened to take our lives if we refused to 
comply with their demand. We became helpless and had to part with all the 
money we had and were let go by the Pathans on the understanding that the 
incident would not be communicated to others. We went to Ghatkopar and 
woke up some railway workmen who complained that the six villages 
adjoining Coorla had only a police force of four, two of them being night- 
watchmen. There is a population of about 15,000 and about two hundred 
bungalows are owned by Parsis and Hindus who keep Pathan guards for the 
safety of their bungalows. These Pathans-harass people and commit thefts. 
Three months back the police had arrested two of them, but it is not. 
known what fate they met with. The matter requires to: be brought to the 
notice of the Police authorities of the Thana District. 


84. The Belgaum Samdchdr makes a complaint about the delay that is. 
alleged to be caused in the payment of telegraphic 
Complaint about delay money orders in the mofussil whenever the balances 


in payment of telegraphic 4+ the Post Offices or sub-Post offices concerned are 


ders. : 
yw fino Samdchdr (113), found to be insufficient for making payments. The 


1st Nov. paper declares that such delays which sometimes. 
amount to even a couple of days defeat the purpose 
for which the higher rates for telegraphic money orders are paid and at times 


‘inflict heavy loss on the payee owing to non-receipt of the money at the 


proper time. It, therefore, suggests that steps may be taken by Government 
to remedy the evil. 


39. ‘Sympathiser’ writes as follows to the Dnydn Prakdsh :—“ From a 
reference to the Bombay P. W. D. distribution list, 
Alleged grievances of you will find that there are about 225 permanent 
P. W. D. Indian subordi- ypper subordinates of whom 25 are Europeans and 
nates —_ one tg and the rest Indians. The former start with a salary of 
4 Prakdsh (44) Rs. 100 per mensem and go to the highest grade in 
20th Oct.. Eng. cols. ’ about 3 to 8 years only, while out of the latter 
who start with Rs. 60 few go to the highest grade, 
and those who do take no less than about 30 years to reach it! The very 
abnormal concessions held out to HKuropeans in the P. W. D. are a cause of 
complaint both to the Europeans in M. W. 8S. and the Indians in the P. W. D. 
alike. Government might be aware of this and might be trying to find out a 
suitable solution to stop these irregularities. It would appear that if all 
subordinates (both Europeans and Indiaus) are made to start with the same 
pay and given promotions according to merits, there will be no cause for 
discontent. The European subordinates may be given some percentage in 
addition to their salaries to compensate for their heavier expenses (if Govern- 
ment think so), but in no case should they be given undue promotions in 
prade.” [The same paper in its vernacular columns appeals to His Excellency 
the Governor to redress the grievance referred to above.] 


86. Our sympathetic Government has no doubt done much for the 
Hajis, but we should like to see it doing something 
for them in the matter of the steamer rates. ‘I'hese 
ora rates have already gone up by leaps and bounds from 
pet 4 in steamer rates Rs. 10 to Rs. 60 per passenger, and it is impossible 
Bombay Punch Bahddur' to say how much more they will rise. As the Hajis 
(181), 1st Nov. - . have generally not more than a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty rupees with them, when’ they come down 


Complaint against alleged 
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to Bombay, their difficulties when faced by the exhorbitant steamer rates ‘can 
well be imagined. We, therefore, suggest that the steamship. owners may be 
induced to.charge a uniform rate at least for certain seasons, and thus save 
the poor Hajis from trouble. ae | 


87. The proprietor of the Jdm-e-Jamshed declines to print the 


Temporary cessation of Sami Sdnj any more, pleading his inability to do 
the publication of the Sami 
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s0 owing to pressure ‘of printing work. The paper 


} | 

i 2 Sdnj (90), 30th will, therefore, cease to appear for a time, pending 
CU. 

arrangements for its publication by a syndicate. 


38. ‘Times out of number, have the Press and the public complained 
against the vagaries of that bigoted Honorary Magis- 
Alleged desecration of a trate Syed Allahando Shah of Dhabhro in the Now- 
Hindu temple at Dhabhro  ghero Feroz Division............. The Syed appears 
by a? Reema nc to be determined to wound the religious susceptibili- 
(Sind). ee oe ae Hindus and unless and until the autho- 
Sind Patrika (36), 30th ‘ities try to bring the insolent Allahando Shah to his 
Oct., Eng. cols.; Al-Hag senses, Hindus would feel as insecure as in the: 
(53), 80th Oct., Eng. cols. reign of Aurangzeb. The Collector of Hyderabad 
is said to have given a very poor consolation to 
the Deputation that waited upon him for the purpose. It, therefore, 
behoves our porular Commissioner, Mr. Lucas, to come to the rescue of the 
helpless Hindus and save the sacred shrine of Dhabhro from further desecration 
and demolition.” [The Al-Hag, on the other hand, writes :—‘“ We are 
very much pained to peruse the excited articles which have during the past 
one or two weeks found their way in the Hindu papers against Syed 
Allahando Shah, Honorary Magistrate of Dhabhro, containing false and exag- 
cerated allegations in regard to the Idgah at that place. But we are by no 
means surprised at the attitude of the principal organs of the Hindus, and 
this is not the first time the worthy Syed has been attacked by the worthies 
in charge of these wretched prints. We would advise our friend, Syed 
Allahando Shah, therefore, not to mind these malignant attacks.......... We 
‘note with pleasure that so far no fault has been found by the authorities 
with him and his doings. We have taken pains to find the exact facts 
and we do not hesitate to say that the allegations made against the 
Syed are groundless and false. It is false that the Mukhtiarkar prohi- 
bited the compound wall of the Jdgah from being proceeded with. The 
facts are that the Mukhtiarkar went to Dhabhro on some official visit, and the 
Hindus complained to him in regard to the Idgah. The Syed produced 10 
witnesses to prove that the plot in question was used as an I[dgah from the time 
of the Kalhoras. The Mukhtiarkar having enquired of a Hindu, who bore out 
the Syed in his version, declined to interfere and refused to order tiat the 
work should bestopped. Thelast but not the least charge is about the ‘ sacred’ 
Pipal tree. This tree lies below the embankment of the canal flowing by, and 
has never been used as an object of worship. It comes within the limits of the 
Idgah near the embankment and surely the Muhammadans could not be ex- 
pected to omit it because it was ° Pipal’ and might be claimed by. the Hindus 
as an object of worship. We have from time to time complained of the attitude 
of our Hindu friends towards us and have pointed out that the jealousy and ill 
will they bear towards us is very deep-rooted, such as no Gokhale or Mehta 
can eradicate, and here is an instance of the same for the broad-minded 
statesmen to ponder over.” | 


Education. 


89. The increases sanctioned by the Bombay Government in the salaries 

of primary school teachers are welcome only in the 

Comments on the increase sense that something is better than nothing. It is 
in the pay of primary quite necessary that these teachers to whom is 
ne nT 131), 20d Nov, entrusted the work of instilling moral principles into 
-“ ee the minds of young children should be paid better 
-¢han ordinary mechanics or intelligent coolies. “Food-stuffs have increased in 
price. The labourers are also paid higher wages. ‘The increment sanctioned 


by Government is due only to the general rise in prices and not to a considera- 
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of the «sts bi asl saignity: of primary. -school. esnlieti ‘The’ basis of 
in Indi shay ar eobamisgg oth till: teachers are paid their due wages, 
their: al ‘ Sir George.Clarke has expressed his desire to establish 
 ® primar school ieraver there is demand for it... Bat if ‘he -really means to 
“ash ‘er in his schemes, he should be.a little more liberal. .Marwari exactions or 
eae yeast mpi: policy of cutting down the proposals of the Director of Public 


40, The pitiable condition of our primary school teachers ceed the 
ia __ sympathetic attention of His Excellency Sir George 
| Dnydn Prakdsh (44), Clarke last year and as a practical proof of his heart- 
_ Oct.; Sudhdrak (164), 9} sympathy for them a Press Note has been re- 

st Nov.; Indu Prakdsh ; yee 

(46), 5th Nov. cently issued granting a substantial increase in their 

ay salaries from the month of April 1909 which is sure 
to evoke their utmost gratitude and to stimulate them to the efficient 
performance of their duties. [The Sudhdrak writes:—It is gratifying to 
note that the primary school teachers have at length received an increment 
in the miserable pittance they used to draw so far. Looking, however, to the 
prevailing high prices of. food-stuffs we do not think that the recipients of the 
favour will be materially benefited by the change. We will not think that 
justice has been done to the teachers in the primary schools till their salaries 
have been placed on a par with at least the minimum pay of clerks in other 
departments. The\ Indu Prakash writes :—It is true that just as a fanfine- 
stricken man feels thankful for the smallest piece of bread thrown at him, 
our poverty-stricken school-masters will view with gratitude the small 
increments of salaries sanctioned in their case. But that should not be taken 
to mean that their hardships are at an end. That will only happen when 
Government adopt a more liberal policy with regard to them. | 
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a | 41. “ By dint of persistence, Government were persuaded to raise 
a: Orinitat Review  A® the minimum of the pay of primary school teachers 
a ana Nov ’ from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 and then to Rs. 7. We have 
ig now the satisfaction to learn that this minimum is 
| raised to Rs. 9 with regard to all untrained and unqualified assistants and 
to Rs. 12 with regard to trained teachers........... His Excellency, in reply 
to the address of the Satara Munic*pality, observed that Government were 
as anxious as the people to advance the cause of education in the country, 
but that they were sometimes hampered by financial considerations. We can 
believe that these are no empty words, but that a genuine desire to uplift 
the people exists.” 


Municipalittes. 


42. The Jdém-e-Jamshed writes at great fenith on the mismanage- 
ment of the Bombay Tramway Company, and 
{ summarises as follows the alleged grievances of 
ment of the Bombay Hlec- the public :—* (1) The-continual alterations in the 
tric Tramway Company. 
Jém-e-Jamshed (33), 5th S8YStem of running cars on the various main and 
Nov., Eng. cols. - branch-lines. (2) Compelling passengers to change 
cars so as to entail long and circuitous journeys 
in order to reach their destination. (3) Throwing upon passengers the 
onus of seeing that after they have once changed cars, their transfer tickets 
are agalb clipped for the next changing station. (4) Imposing fresh fares 
if there have been more than three changes en route. (5 Refusal to accept 
ticke's at haif rates for children who transfer themselves in another car 
en route.’ 


Alleged mismanage- 


poe hry 
es oy 


Native States. 


43. Continuing its article reported in paragraph 52 of the last Weekly 

! Report the Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kintha Gazette 

Alleged grievances of writes :—There are similar difficulties resulting from 

. Sele enn _ Politi- Government's refusal to supply the parties with full 

me Perris nt Ot a8 copies of the decisions arrived at by them in appeals. 
re a ? Kadthidwar and Mahi 

es Instead of being supplied with the full text of the 
Kdntha Gazette (78), 

31st Oct. "resolution embodying Government’s decision, the 


\ parties are only supplied with the purport of the 
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resolution, with the result that sometimes they are unable to make out the 
exact nature of Government's decision. In appeals against Native States;. 
the petitioners after a lot of expense and trouble are many times informed 
that Government cannot interfere in the internal administration of these 
States except in case of “grave injustice.’ Now what constitutes “ grave 
injustice ’’ is left to be decided by the Agency officers, with the: result that 
they are able, if they choose, to send any obnoxious person to jail without 
Government interference i in the matter. All this cannot be remedied unless 
the Agency Courts are placed directly under the supervision of the High 
Court. Again, the word “ political’ is misconstrued as meaning “ secret,”’. 
so that even in cases between private individuals the proceedings and deci- 
sions are kept secret, causing grave dissatisfaction among the parties. More- 
over, when important cases like Gards and succession to Gddis are decided 
by resolutions and not by judicial proceedings, and the parties are entirely 
kept in the dark about them, one wonders how the term “ justice’? could be 
applied to such procedure. 


44, One Pravdsi writes to the Kathidwdr and Mahi Kantha Fasstte a8 


follows :—Police high-handedness is rampant in Vala. 
Complaint against the ‘he police some time back severely belaboured a 
Thakor of Vala (Kathia- Brahmin of Navasia, and there are many similar in- 
ie’ og Police admi- stances which make it imperative that Government 
Kdthidwir and Mahi Should take over the Police administration of the 
Kdntha Gazette (78), 3ist State. It is rumoured that there are three kunbis 
Oct. in Vala who are not in the good graces cf the Thakor 
Saheb. These three men have been severely beaten 
by the police in connection with a threat given to a kunbi woman of the town. 
The Fouzdar, it is said, has maltreated them cruelly, hanging them up on a 
tree head downwards, and they are now lying in hospital. The pity, however, 
is that no doctor dare give the necessary medical certificate to them nor dare 
any pleader take up their case. ‘The fact that they owe this maltreatment to 
the displeasure of the 'Thakor makes it clear that there is very little chance of 
justice being given to them. It is, therefore, necessary for the Political 
officer, Gohilwad Prant, to investigate immediately into the matter, the 
Thakor and the Fouzdar being kept away during the inquiry. 


45. “Inreply to criticisms passed by members of the Representative 
; pes Assembly on the Mysore Press Regulation, the 
Cee Mysore Dewan, Mr. T. Ananda Row, said that the Regulation 
*Indian Social Refor mer had been working satisfactorily and he declined 
(6), 7th Nov.; Indian 0 consider the question of its repeal or amendment. 
Spectator (:), 6th Nov. We are rather surprised at this attitude which goes 
further than what,if we remember rightly, the late 
Dewan, Mr. Madhav Rao, had led the public to expect in the Dewan’s 
speeches. Whether Mr. Madhav Rao would have modified the Regulation 
on the lines suggested by members of the Assembly, we cannot say. But 
that he ever intended that it should be perpetuated in its present form, there 
is not the slightest reason tor believing. Inthe quieter times that the country 
is now enjoying he, if he had continued in office, would not, probably, have 
thought if necessary to maintain it in its present rigorous shape, and we 
earnestly trust that the Mysore Government will not be deterred from recast- 
ing it in a less off nsive and objectionable form.” [The Indian Spectator, on 
the other hand, writes :—* The present Dewan thinks that the Press Regulation 
has worked satisfactorily aud he declines to reconsider it. This resolve to 
maintain a continuity in the policy of the State, subordinating personal 
inclinations, if any, to the dignity of the State, is believed to be characteristic 
of British statesmen, and it indicates the standard to which statesmanship in 
Mysore has risen under the influence of example.’ | 


46. ‘The Maharaja of Patiala has, on the very day of his accession, 

; performed a feat wnich has spread consternation 

Protest against the throughout the State, and made his subjects receive 
alleged’ an the news of his accession with disgust and dismay. 
ea aie mo “ Almost all the Arya Samajists in the State have 
Shakti (93), 30th Oct. been arrested, it is said, for sedition, but it is not 


clear whether the so-called sedition was directed 
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finest the; State or against - the: British Giidiieiien | The’ -police of ‘the 
§ » Appear to be beyond .the pale of law «nd to have arrogated to 
bselves the power of pracaitiag it.. This can be gathered from the fact. 
‘that the searches have been carried on without the presence of a Punch. 
‘The; ofthis notorious achievement of the 20th century rests with Mr. 
Racteison, the) European Tnspector-General of Police in the State, who is 
the stage mbanager of ,this farce. Heis amenable to no law and responsible 
to rtone. He over-rides even the orders of the High Court. In two cases, 
» ae refused to let: ont on bail: persons, ordered to be enlarged by it. We cannot 
See find words to condemn this misrule. We would only say that although ay 
: black-skinned ruler is nominally om the throne, Mr. Warburton is the real 
king of the State. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


47. Mr. Gopal Krishna Devdhar, M.A., of the Servants of India Society, 
Poona, delivered a lecture on Co- operative Credit at 

Fhe es oO My Surat underthe presidency’ of Rao Bahadur Gulab- 
Devdhar on Co-operative bhai Desai. The meeting was organised by the District 


Credit Societies. Association of Surat. Mr. Devdhar said that the 
Praja Pokar (87), 38rd gubject of his lecture would be very valuable and 
Nov. useful to those who interested themselves in the poorer 


classes of society in the country. ‘The principle of co-operation animates to a 
great extent the Western countries and consequently the industrial and 
economic condition of those countries has improved remarkably. It was 
necessary for the educated classes to know how the Co-operative Credit 
Societies as started by Government are regulated in order that people might be 
benefited thereby. So long as the educated classes do not interest themselves 
in the societies co-operation will never be popularised. The lecturer quoted. 
some statistics to prove how the poor have been benefited immensely by such 
societies. 'The movement has done much to foster education and patriotism. 
The lecturer was of opinion that the Congress and the Conferences could 
popularise the movement. One-fourth of the population of England have 
accepted co-operation and the annual income of their societies exceeds even 
that of the Government of India. The various modes of co-operation were 
then explained to the audience. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADBRI, 
Oriental T'ranslator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Deorstariat, | Bombay, o 9th November 1909. 
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BOMBAY; PRINTED AT THE GOVERNMENT CENTRAL PRESS. 


‘PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 13th November 1909. 


Collectors and District Nagistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the faets are as stated; what action. 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


CONTENTS. 


PARAGRAPHS, 


Politics and the Public Administration— 


Agrarian matters: Comments on the rules framed by Government for the 
guidance of village officers in the matter of enforced labour . 
British rule : 
Comments on Mr. W. T.. Stead’s challenge to Indian authorities to 
prosecute him for — the incriminating article in the 


Swardaj ; 
Comments on Sir John Muir Mackenzie’s recent speech at Panchgani 
(Satara) . 
Comments on the Government “Notification creating Sarddrs in 
Gujarat . , 
Inadvisability of having Government officers as " presidents at social 
and other gatherings. , 
Indian history as it is taught to Indian children . : 
Power of passive resistance and boycott to achieve national ends . 


‘his miserable country has no reason to celebrate the Diwali holiday . 
-Collisions between Europeans and Natives: Report of an alleged assault 


by 2 European cn Indians at Hyderabad (Sind) . 
Complaint about the non-acceptance of silver coins of 1840. ; 
Council Reforms: Extremists as candidates for Council elections 
Governor of Madras : Comments on the reply alleged to have been given 

by H. E. the — to the editor of Swardy in the Vellore Jail . 
Hajis: Alleged sufferings of — in Bombay and complaint of inefficiency 

against the Haj Committee . 
Honours list : Comments on the English Birth- day —., ; : 


India in Parliament: Comments on the Under Secretary’ S reply to an 
interpellation in the House of Commons re the separation of Judicial 


and Executive functions in India . ne 
Police : 
Comments on the Collector of Belgaum’ s order prohibiting certain 
individuals from speaking against inoculation _. 


Comments on the Government Resolution about precautions against 
fires at theatres and other public places in Bombay : 

Public service : 
Suggestion that next year’s Shrievalty of romney should be conferred 


upon a Sunni Muhammadan . .° 
Suggestion that Sir M. M. Bhownaggree may be appointed to the 
India Council in place of Mr. Husein Belgrami retiring ;, 


Sind (Karachi) : Comments on the Commissioner 1 in Sind’s letter to the — 
Municipality re irregularities in connection with the acceptance of 
- certain tenders. : ' ‘ , ' : , : 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. ate ey 
(As tt stood on the Ist October 1909.) = : 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Baition. : N axtie, caste and age of Baitor. — 


ENGLISH. : 

1 Anglo-Indian Empire eee Bombay eee eee Weekly eee eee Charles Palmer, : eee 

2 | Bombay East Indian ...|_ Do. yas desl. - 20s eee .+o| de 0. Ge Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... | 800 
600 


8 Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona ‘0 »».| Daily oe ...| doseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... ves 
can Herald, — 


4 | Kast and West... »»6| Bombay ... -»-| Monthly ... ine Behrémji Merwanji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi;} 1,000 
| | 5D, a yt 


5 | Elphinstonian ... Po ee ove | Quarterly ... oe Prof, P. B. Vaocha; Parsi; 42... sesh es 


6 Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. ‘es «| Weekly... ...| KAmaékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 


7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. oe seo] DO... see oee| Behrdmji MerwAnji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi; 500 
India and. Champion. 55. 


8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. scot one] AONE ss ...| John Wallace, C. E. ; Englishman ; 50. «ool AGUe 
9 | Karachi Chronicle »».| Karachi... «| Weekly ... ...| Chainréi Bakasr4i; Hindu (Amil); 82... 500 


10 | Kathidwar Times... sos] SUAJKOG = ncn Ss se) Daily ese ...| damnddds Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 200 
: (Lohdéna) ; 28. 


11 | Mahratta sce = vee] POOMH =—s aw = soe] Weekly ... —-«w| Krishndji Prabhdkar Khéddilkar, B.A.;| 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpd4wan Bréhman) ; 36, 


12 | Muslim Herald _... | Bombay ... e-| Daily oe = eee) Muhammad Yusuf din Muhammad Amir ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 35. 


13 | Oriental Review ... occ] 0. ose ooo) Weekly =a .».| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ove 700 
14 |Phonix ... .. | Kardchi ...  ...| Bi-weekly...  ...| JAffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 850 


15 ' Poona Observer and Civil) Poona i  eeet DMO eve .-.| KAawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ose one 400 
and Military Gazette. 


16 | Purity Servant ... | Bombay... «| Monthly ... »e| Waman Sadadshiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250 
man ; 82. ; 
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17 | Railway Times .... eee} Do, oe ooo] Weekly as .».| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...; 1,200 


18 | St. Xavier’s College} Do. an ooo] Quarterly . ...| Rev. Seither, 8.J.; German; 45 .., oe toa 
Magazine, 


19 | Sind Gazette _.... ooo} Karachi = as eee] Daily nn | Mrs. J. E. Tate ; Huropean ; 44... nt 500 


20 | Sind-Journal one oa Hyderabad ee Weekly .-| Kuodanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
3 (Amil) ; 42. 


21 | Sind Times ie ooo| Karachi os -»-| Bi-weekly ... .»-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 


22 | Students’ Brotherhood} Bombay ... -+-| Quarterly ... .o| Prof. P, A. Wadia; Parsi; 85... “a 400 


Quarterly. 
ANGLO-GUJABA’TI. a 
23 | Akhbér-e-Souddgar §...| Bombay ... ...| Daily ... _—_«..| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...| 1,500 i | 


24 | Apakshapat aes ooo] Surat ce | Weekly ...  ...| Bai Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 500 
diali; Parsi ; 30. 


25 | A’rya Prakash ... eo} Bombay .. ~s| Do, “ae ...| Maganl4l Rajaram Vyas; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 : ai / 
min); 41. | 


26 | Broach Mitr& = a. eee} Broach — axe | Do, owe ..-| Trikamlél Harin4th Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 


27 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad eso Do. vee eee| Narotamdas Prdnjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu} 1,000 
(Mesri Bania) 3 35. 


28 Deshi Mitr’ e383 eee Surat eee eee Do, eee eee nab. Kikabhai ; Hindu (Shrawas Bae 1,406 
nia); 37. 


29 | Gujarati oo oe oe} Bombay we =| Dow 9 ase we Tebchbiehie Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti| 9,500. ee 
Bania) ; 55. 4 
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ie : “Si | ( we ess SomAl4] Mangaldés Shh; Hindu (Mesri| 2,800 

ae Bania) ; 31. 

- 82 wes eee} Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 50... 800 

ue 88 | Jém-o-Jamshed ve ove Pitosebdh Jebdngir Marsbdn, M.A., ; Pérsi:| 4,400 
$4 Kaiser-i-Hind _... wt Do. ‘es | Weekly... see Frksaji OCAwasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 60... -| 2,000 
85 | Kéthidwir News. ...|Réjkot. .. | Do. ase.—wss| Jamshedji Frimji; Parsi: 44 ws | 200 
86 | Kéthidwér Times... .... Do. ... «| Bi-weekly... _...| Jamnd4dd4s Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); .| 600 | 
37 | Parsi seo wwe = wo UOMO. cco toe] WOOLY © ae ...| Jehangir Sordbji Taleyarkhdén ; Parsi; 34...) 2,000 
88 Praja Bandhu ... .»-| Ahmedabad sacl WG eve ...| Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mew4d Bréh-| 1,850 | 

‘ man); 31. 
89 | Rast Goftar ce ae OE vis eee DS, v6 -—«ee| Byrdmji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ... 1,200 
40 |S4nj Vartamén ... ...| Do. vee eee] Daily =... Ss | Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vadtcha-Gdndhi;} 4,200 
{ | Parsi ; 43. 

‘. 41 | Shri Saydji Vijay... ...|Baroda ... ...| Weekly .. ... Mane Ambéram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);| 4,200 

42 | Suryi Prakdsh ... _ ...! Surat be ae vee ase| Ummedr4m Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. ' 200 


AnGio-Mara’rHt. : 

ta Rev. R. 8. Hume; 28 

| a 43 | Dnydnodayi ..... ~—...| Bombay... ..-| Weekly ...| 2 Rev. J. B. Abbott; 48$ ... ve as 660 

hy ee : Rev. Tukaéram ; 55 

) ‘44 | Dnydn Prakdsh ... »--| Poona ove ..-| Daily ies ...| (1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu} 2,500 
: (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


45 | Dnyén Prakish ... ...| Do. oee veel Weekly = nen ee Do. do. .-| 2,700 


46 | Indu Prakdsh ... .»-| Bombay ... .--| Daily ave ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit-| 1,500 
ed, Manager, Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
| ? Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


47 | Rdshtramat ves aost Bae ase oe ee ‘ins .»-| Shrinivas Bhicj4i Sirdesai; Hindu (Chit-| 9,000 
pawan) ; 49. 


48 | Subodh Patrika ... a 2k +“ ...| Weekly  .. ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


49 | Sardesdi Vijaya ... Séwantv4di nik Shs si ...| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; (Goud 700 
Brahman) ; 35. 
: ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 

50 | Echo icc a ak ie Welle. x > = ss EG Bs Grane. 1. ce ced 10 


fi 3 | 51 | O Anglo-Lusiténo... ose Os ove seol> DO. “ae ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ;} 1,000 
ay 50. 


52 |O Goano ... ee a Ae ca aut as vs ...| '. P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25... ...| 1,000 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
53 | Al-Haq ... «+ «| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Weekly ...  ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; and} 1,500 } 
Abdul Vahabkh4an Ghulam Rasul; 37; 


Muhammadans. 


54 | Larkana Gazette ... ...| Larkana (Sind) ...} Do. eve «| Premchand Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 


a) 55 |Muséfir . ... «| Karéchi (Sind) ...| Do. ..  « Kesandés Bhawéndés ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ...| 1,800 
t 56 | Sind Patrika ... ...| Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. oe .--| Deosing Shémsing ; Hindu (Amil); 23... 350 : 
57 | Sind Shewak nee ...| Naushahro Feroze| Do. aii ».| Tolaram Menghraj ; Hindu (Amil) ; 22 ... 500 : 
(Hyderabad, Sind). , 
58 |Sindhi__.... sae ...| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Do. ove ...| Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35 ...| + 1,000 | 
Mi \Sockheee | Karka (ad DO na ER ake OP srt 00 
ANGLO-TELEGU. 

60 | Andhra Patrika pes | Bombay ... ...| Weekly ... a Késhindth Négeshwar Rao; (Madrasi Brd4h-} 2,000 
Enouise, Mara’Ta anp | , : 
GusaRa‘TI. | 

61 | Hind Vijayi ... ...| Baroda ses Weekly eee Dipyiind Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 600 
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62 | A Luz ove eee »--| Bombay ... | Weekly... oo! Re Noronha ; Portuguese ; 85 wi oof | 1,200 


¥ | ¥ 


GUJARATI, 


68 | Akhbér-e-Islim ... ...| Bombay ... | Daily —...,—«,| Kazi Isméil Kzi Muhammad; Mubamma-|' 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 45. 
...|/ Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


65 | Baroda Gazette ... ...) Baroda... ~+| Weekly ... ..., Javerbh4i Déddébhéi Patel; § Hindu} 1,000 
(Patidar) ; 89. | 
66 | Bharat Jivan ... --| Bombay ... «| Monthly ... ...| Dayd&bhéi Rdmchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 
= i (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
67 | Bharat Vijaya... eve( Baroda =a. «o| Weekly... ...| Jivanlél Chhaganlaél ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| About 
Brahman) ; 28. 500 
68 | Bombay Samachar | Bombay ... »-| Daily ove .»»| Kaikhosru Maénekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
Parsi ; 41. 
‘es ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 ies 400 


70 | Buddhi Prakdsh ... ..-| Ahmedabad «--| Monthly ... 


64 | Amrit Mani ove oof RAMKOG se .»-| Quarterly ... 


69 | Broach Samachar --| Broach... | Weekly 


...| Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa} 1,250 
Shrim4li Bania) ; 34. 
71 | Cutch-Kesari _... --} Bombay ... «| Weekly ... ...| Damji Ravji Shéh; Hindu (Visa Oswal} 1,500 
sal Bania) ; 33. 
72 | Din Mani ... coe =. coef Broach — ave | Do. sti ...| Nathélal Rangildas (Bania). 200 


73 |Gujardt ... .. | Nadidd (Kaira) ...| Do. © = e| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
Bania) ; 23. 
74 | Islam Gazette ... --| Amreli  (Baroda-| Do. ee ..-| brahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
RES State). Muhammadans (Memons),. 
75 | Jain Vijaya Sat _ Bombay ... eek. ae ies ...| Mohanlal Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shrimali} 1,000 
Bania) ; 27. , 


76 | Kaira Times “ae -»-| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. ‘we ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 300 
28. 
77 | Kaira Vartaman ... »--| Kaira ‘aa al se ...| Kahaénd4s Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
56. 
78 | Kaéthidwar and Mahil Sddra we et. as one ...| Motilal Chhotélal Vy4s; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Toldkia Brahman) ; 45. 


79 | Kaéthiawar Samachar... Ahmedabad «| Do. sun ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave;. Hindu 603 
(Brahman) ; 46. 


80 | Khabardar ees ---/ Bombay ... «| Do. soe ...| Abdul Vaéhed Haji Gulam Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
81 | Lohana Samachar »-| Ahmedabad «1 Do. © ose] BApubhdi Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 30... 500 


82 | Loka Mitra an »--| Bombay ... -»-| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Ménekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
Homji, B.A.; Parsi; 41. , 
83 | Navsari Patrika ... vee] N@VSATI ove oo] Weekly ... ..-| Harivallabhdés Pranvallabhd4s Parekh ; 500 
; | Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
84 | Navsari Prakash ... sie} De, oo J, ve ...] Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Paérsi; 60... 800 


85 | Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad aot - De, 


7“ ...| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 950 


86 | Praja Mitr . .. «| Karachi... .--| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
ae : Brahman) ; 39. 
87 | Praja Pokar vee -»-| Surat vee ---| Weekly... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 ... ye 475 


88 | Rajasth4n and Indian} Ahmedabad aot ah © ese} Hirdl4l Vardhamdn Shé4h (Visa Shrimali} 1,500 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 


89 | Samalochak sie os BOmAF ««.. a] Tel-Monthiy ...| Manilal Chhabdéram Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati} 500 
| Brahmin) ; 43. 
90 |SamiSanj... .. «| Do. ae en Bale © «s-| Pirozshah Jehaéngir Marzbin, M.A.; Parsi; 1,600 
33. . 

91 | Satsang ... ...  «/Surat ... | Weekly ...  ...| Chunil4] Bépuji Modi; Hindu (Bania) ; 61.| 1,500 
92 | Satya Vakta + e| Bombay ... __...| Fortnightly ...| KeShavl4l Harivithaldas; Hindu (Dds| 550 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 
ae ...| Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu 1,200 
| (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 

94 | Surat Akhbar ... ...| Baroda... «1 Doo, we see} Phirozshh Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 st 300 


93 | Shakti ve — e+«| Surat nis -+>| Weekly 


95 | Swadesh Mitri ... «at Karkoht ss it De, Seis ...| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 300 
96 | Udbodhan... oe) ...| Ahmedabad ..-| Monthly 


eee ” eee eeeeees eee 


8) cc =e eee Do. ++] Do. ws eee| A‘nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
|” L1.B.; Hindu. 


HInDI. 


i es eee Weekly ...  ...|Gaurishankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin); 400 


30. 
.99 | Shri Dnydnsagar Sama-| Do. ‘a ..| Fortnightly ...| Janakiprasad Laboorim; Hindu (Kanya- 800: 
char. kubja Bréhman) ; 31. 
100 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do, ai e-| Weekly... ...| Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Budhmin);} 6,200 
char, : ) 40. 
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Name, caste andage of Editor. 
(i ee F 
»»-| Gadag (Dhérwir)...| Weekly _... a eiDevenh Gndiyéppe Basrimara ; Hinda 150 | 
“| Hubli (Dhérwér)...] Do, 4 «| Bindu. Néréyan Mutdlik Desai; Hindul 1,000 
(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 36. 
and Dharwar eee eee Do, ese eee K. B. Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-} 600 
man); 25. 
ws} Bijépur ase soo ©=D0. geo geet Ge = Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
| man); 42, . 
ooo Dharwar... ool DO ia ...| Keishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 700 
| (Vaishnav Brahman), , 
«| Do. eee ogo] 0s ace ...| Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu! 250 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
107 | Rasik Ranjini_... a Gadag (Dhérwar)...| Do. s+ _ oee| Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
| Brihman) ; 44. | 
Manra’tat. 
108 | Arunodayé oe «=e Thdmne = see-saw | Weekly 2 = «| Dhondo Kashinéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 600 
: pawan Brdhman) ; 26. 
109 | A'rydvart ... ove -»-| Dhulia (West Khén-| Do. eee ...| Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 
desh). vedi Brahman) ; 53. 
110 | Bakul see one sv Ratnégiri sie oe ee one e«s| Hari Dharméraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 400 
81. 
111 | Bhdla ‘att aa ...| Poona is ...| Published thrice a| Bhdskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 6,000 
; | month. Hindu (Karhada Bréhman) ; 32. 
412 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... ...| Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattdtraya Ganesh Agdshe ; Hindu (Chit- 700 
| pawan Brahman) ; 27. 
113 | ‘Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum ... wee] Weekly ase ei a Sémant ; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 275 
man); 44, 
414 | Chandrakant —_.... ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .} Do. oat ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar; Hindu 100: 
(Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 42. 
115 | Chandrodayi ©... ...| Chiplun (Ratn4-| Do. w+ see Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 150 
giri). Bréhman) ; 44. 
116 | Chikitsak ... nam ...| Belgaum ... sect Des oe ...| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kdmat; Hindu 800 
: , Shenvi; 35. 
117} Dharma ... 9. «| Wai (Satéra) | Monihly ww» __ee| KAShindéath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan, 1,500 
Brahman) ; 46. 
118 | Dhérwar Vritt ... ...| Dhdérwar ... ol Weekly. ne neg B. a Shahane; Hindu (Karh4da Brdh-;| 450 
man) ; 33. 
119 | Dinbandhu me .-| Bombay... | in aie ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ...| 1,400 
120 | Dnydn Chakshu ... .»-| Poona ‘as ack aa oes ...| Waman Govind Saépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Brahman) ; 50. 
121 | Dnydén Sdégar lea .../ Kolhapur ... it oo sas ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat 300 
Brahman) ; 44. 
S98 | Winda Pinch as acs Wade sss. 5 veel. Do. »» _ os.| Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke; Hindu (Chit-| 8,000 
| pawan Brahman) ; 42. 
128 | Itihds Sangraha ... —«...| Bombay... —...|_ ‘Do. w+  e.| Dattdtreya Balvant Pérasnis; Hindu; 1,000 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
124 | Jagaddédarsh +  eve| Atmednagar cost aes .» «| Kaéshindéth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
125 | Jagad Vritt a sea Moe a ak Ds » ae | FF. Gordon & Co. 500 
126 | Jagamitra...” ... .... Poona .... ...|Monthly ... _...| Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe, o0e 
127 | Kai... er sis es Gee) ve ...| Weekly... ...| Saddshiv Laxman Soman, 1. ‘LL.B. 3! 10,000 
| Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 26. 
128 | Kalpataru... —.«.. ...| Sholapur ... aval: Boe, ose ...| Govind Nardyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth| 495 
= Brahman) ; 51. 
129 | Kamgér Samachar Ree Oe SOE Se: Ge? ° " P wee ~—s ee | Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu... 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 34. 
130 | Karmanuk... ca .».| Poona ose ent cae ve ...| Hari. Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan' 4,000 
Brahman) ; 41. | 
131 | Kesari ... ae ey: oF ct DOs “xe ...| Krishndji Prabhdkar Khadilkar, B.A. ;' 20,000 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 36. : 
182’ | Khabardar vie ...| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly. | (Printed| Anant Divakar Gadgil; Hindu (Chitpawan 100 
in Modi charac-| Brahman); 45. 
ters.) 
183 | Khandesh Samaéchdr-_.....! Parola (East Khan-| Fortnightly »».| Pandharindth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu) 1,000 
desh). (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29, 
184'} Khindesh Vaibhav ..| Dhulia (West Khén-| Weekly ... «| Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu) 600 
“age desh). : | (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 42. . 
185 | Kumtha Vritt ... ...| Kumtha (Kanara) | Do. ei ..-| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd 250 
3 Saraswat) ; 52. 
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“No. Where Published. Baition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
| Maratui—concluded. | | 
186 Madhukar eae rary _ @e0 Belgaum eee eee Weekly eee ods Janardan ‘Nardyan Kulkarni ; Hind U 815 
(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 82. 
187 | Mahérdshtr4 Vritt --| Satara =... oof Dow ove oe a Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar4- 300 
, tha) ; 24. | 
188 | Moda Vritt ose »--| Wai (Satara) oss] DO. ees ove ye ore 2 Lele ; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 100 
r4hman) ; 29. 
139 | Mumbai Vaibhav -»-| Bombay ... ...| Daily or vol Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu| 1,500 
} Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 39. 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav of Do. ee | Weekly ... ool Do. do. ---1 2,000 
141|Mumukshu  ....—...| Poona... =| ‘Do. «| Lakshuman Rémchandra Pangérkar;| 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Br4hman) ; 365. Je 
142 | Nasik Vritt we. a ee .. _ «s.| Rangnéth Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 909 
7 Brahman) ; 24. 
143 | Nydya Sindhu... __...| Ahmednagar ee} Do. .. _ «s| WAman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth} 9309 
Brahman) ; 34. 
| . 
144 | Paisa Patti ae .«-| Bombay .... ...| Monthly... ...| Mahddev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
145 | Pandhéri Mitra’ ... ...|/ Pandharpur (Shold-| Weekly _... ...| Govind Sakhdér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth}| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
146 | Prabhat... ses .»-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... ...| Govind Kdshinath Chdndorkar, bB. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Kast Khan-| Weekly... ...| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
148 | Pragati... ses -»-| Kolhapur ... or ae. eve ...| Bhau Baébéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham} 400 
Jain); age 45, 
149 | Prakdsh ... 0 ooo] SAtGTA- on at: 3 wei ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
150 | Pudhari_... see .oof DATOUR ave veel DDD ose ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 82. 

151 | Rashtrabodh ee ‘asf SOODR: sen ...| Monthly ... ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat... ews ‘eet 300 
152 | Rashtramat ois ...| Bombay ... a: ae ..| Shrinivas Bhikaji Sardesti; Hindu (Chit-| 2.500 
pawan Brahma.) ; 49. ) 

153 | Rashtramukh ... ...| Mahad (Kolaba) ...| Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Réoji Pdélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 15 

3 hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
154 | Rashtrodaya se ...| Poona iss ...| Monthly ... sist Bs id Damle ; Hindu (ChitpAwan Brah- 200 
man); 30. 
155 | Samdlochak Ki .»-| Hubli (Dharwar) ..... Do. _ ...| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu’(Deshastha 800 
Brahman) 30 : 
156 | Saty’ Shodhak ... ..-| Ratnagiri ... --.| Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpgwan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
157 | Shiv4ji Vijaya ... ..-| Sholapur ... east Sl, sg ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
: (Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. | 
158 | Sholapur Samachar ee ae 2 _ “al ~— ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50... 400 
159 | Shri Say4ji Vijay ..-| Bombay... i ae ne ...,Lndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5,000 
Manager Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
160 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...}| Do. ae «| Monthly ... ...| Mahadev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpéa- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 
161 | Shri Shahu sos | Satara  ... ooof Weekly ace ...| Waman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
162 | Shubh Suchak _... un ey, ae at es see ...| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman). 
163 | Sudhakar ... sia ...| Pen (Kolaba) an oh snk ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
wan Bréhman) ; 50. 
164 | Sudharak ... 0). ak Oe sa osal Os san ...| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
165 |Sumant ... via ..-| Karad (Satara) ...) Do, “ia ...{ (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Sdaraswata 
Braéhman) ; 35. 
166 | Vande Mataram ... ...| Poona ve ia Ie ies ...| Hari Raghundth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1,400 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
167 | Vichari_.... si ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;} About 
| Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
168 | Vijayee Mahratta... .».| Kolhapur ... | Weekly ace x eseees ove 
169 | Vinod si vi «. | Belgaum ... .--| Fortnightly ...| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 150 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 21. 
170 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar ...| Bombay ... .».| Monthly ... ...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... i 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud 
: Saraswat Brahman). . 
171 | Vrittasar... ove ..| Wai (Satara) «| Weekly... . .|| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
172 | Vydpari_... oct.) oS das ...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 50C 
man) ; 42. 
173 ) Warkari ... iw .--| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly — 


Name of Publication. 


pur). 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpaw 
Brahman); 35, . 


“178 
179 


190 
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Prabhat... 
Sind Sudhar 


Sind Kesari 


Urpv. 


Bombay Punch Bahadur... 


Guru Ghantal Punch _... 


Habib-ul-Akhbar 


Kashful Akhbar 
Mufid-e-Rozgaér 
Liberal... 


Shamsher-i-Hind 
Sultan-ul-Akhbar 


Urdu Daily 


GUJARA TI AND Hinpi. 


Jain is 


Jain Mitra 


MaRra’THI AND KA’NARESE . 


Chandrika... 


een 


Bombay 


Bombay 
Do. 


Do. 


Bombay 


Do. 


Sukkur (Sind) 
Lérkhina (Sind) ... 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 
Karachi (Sind) 
Shikarpur (Sind) 


eee 


eee 


Bagalkot (Bijapur) . 


Weekly 


Do. 


Do. 


Do, 


| (Khatri); 35. 


Apapa Sharm Rashivadekar ee lee 


Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Hakim JDharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 
Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Chelér4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43, 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. ‘ 


Syed Muhammad Husain Syed Ydakubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Amjddbeg ; Muhammadan (Moghal) ; 40 ... 


Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Nazim; Muham- 
madan (Shia) ; 24. 
Mahmood Hussain Hassomya ; Muhamma- 
dan (Sunni); 44. 
Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Dawood Ali ; Muhammadan - 36 vie seu 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja ; 
33. 


Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Sital Prasdd oe ee ba ot ae 


Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 
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Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


‘: OC. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
mo List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or @/ is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left. out, and the short a (A = u in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—@ 


..., D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, 


and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


No. | Name and Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Hditor, — 
HInpt1. 
98a| Madhukar ... ve oe} DOMMDAT ss ...| Monthly ... ine seaees oes 
MARATHI. 
108a| Arya Vaibhav... ...| Jalgaon ... can WVOGRIY. sae ose Sistee ove 
1494} Pratod _.... a ...| Islampur (Sdtara)...| Do. as on sensi ove 
1554; Sarika an ...| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... ee ee eee 


The Editor of No. 96 is Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar Bania) ; 22 ; 450, 

The Editor of No, 168 is Bhujangrao T, Gaikwad ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 ; 500. - 
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' 4, Lord Minto has been enjoying the hospitality: of Alwaér,. Jaipur and 
‘Udaipur and taking part in. festivities. and sumptuous 

. luxuries’ provided: for him. averywhere. The 

| Comments on the gyeeches made by the several Native Chiefs hitherto 
a amg oar visited by His Excellency have as their burthen the 
tour in Réj yiéna Subject of the bomb and the much-vaunted Council 
Shakti (98), 6th Nov.; Reforms. Although anarchical misdeeds have been 
Kdthidwdr and Mahs proved to be the work of a handful of maniacs, 
Kédntha Gazette (78), 7th these Chiefs have been. proudly boasting of the 
Nov. ; Rdjasthdn (88), 6th steps taken by them. to prevent these tendencies 
an te Punch from entering their territories. The Viceroy, in 
— return, has bean eulogising the action of his hosts 
: and justifying his repressive measures. It is really. 
to be deplored that while a foreigner like Mr. Mackarness has been fighting 
in the House of Commons agaimst the stringenf measures of the Govern- 
ment of India in regard to the Press, the deported leaders of Bengal and 
the Nationalist agitators, our Native Chiefs, instead of advising the Viceroy 
on these matters, should be squandering their money and singing the praises 
‘of Reforms with which they have no concern whatever. |'The Kdthidwdr and 
Mahi Kadntha Gazette also expresses suprise that Native Chiefs should be 
harping on the subject of unrest and sedition in the British territories and should 
‘carefully keep back from His Excellency’s nctice the state of their Bhayats, 
‘Sardars, &c., and the steps that have been taken either for their advance- 
ment or deterioration. It observes that His Excellency’s eulogy of his hosts 
for following in the wake of his Government with a view to preventing 
seditious tendencies from taking root in their States is also misplaced and 
likely to do harm to the State subjects. The paper in referring to the 
approaching visit of His Excellency to Bombay suggests that Lord Minto 
should personally inquire into the condition of the Bhayats and Sardars of the 
Chiefs he has the occasion to see, and that if His Excellency finds that they 
are being ill-treated and their property confiscated without any cause he should 
take immediate steps to put a stop to such high-handed treatment. The 
Rdjasthén comments in an appreciative tone on Lord Minto’s speeches at 
Alwar and Jaipur and the Gujardti: Punch belauds His Excellency’s obser- — 


vations at the last place.| 


2. “The tour of His Excellency the Viceroy is wisely utilised fo 
cement the friendship between the Imperial Govern- 
Oriental Review (13), ment and the Native States. There is one thing 
10th Nov. connected with these relations to which attention 
3 aught to be drawn. We all favour the suppression 
of sedition and anarchy, but proper care must be taken that no Chief in his 
zeal to show his loyalty to the suzerain Government exceeds the reasonable 
limits of precaution and launches on a career of prosecutions heedless of the 
consequences which the innocent even may have to bear. It would have 
been well if His Excellency the Viceroy in his speech at Udaipur had touched 
this aspect of the question.” 


3. It has become the fashion now-a-days for every British bureaucrat 

| ta condemn seditious movements in season and out 

Rashtramat (47), 6th of season and praise the silly effusions of loyalty 
and 7th Nov.; Indu Pra- by the Native Princes. His Excellency the Viceroy 
ceil ag 4 a) taal has also chanted the note of sedition at Udaipur. 
on a The drift. of his speech there was that the Princes 
— were mere feudatories and that as such they 
should take no independent action and should approve every Government 
measure. He has, however, honeyed his words a little in giving expres- 
sion to such a dangerous doctrine. Complete internal autonomy has been 
anted to the. Native States. It was am injustice to charge them with 
e equipment and maintenance of Imperial Service troops. His Excel- 
lency has ignored this and has complimented. the Native States tamely sub- 
mitting themselves-to this:injustice. Territortes:have already been annexed in 
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_. . Hew of military chargés fe r the:p Hol: the: Native hiles. Government 
(3. gre thu “only. following ‘the tur o of ‘might is right’ in asking’ them 
$e “contribute ) for’ ‘military charges.:. Lord: Minto may. conveni- 
5 @tttly forge $ ‘the: eeattes.: ‘concluded. with the Native States. But we 
- @innot do” so." Now-a-days''a person is chosen as the next successor to 
ny Native Chief according tothe sweet will of Government: and then he is 
ed to be adopted. What ‘treaty. supports such adoption after accession ? 
Political expediency ‘may have prompted the British Government to depose the 
Chief of Aundh. Will any honest Englishman say that the practical annex- 
ation: of the: Berars was no blot on their sense of justice? It is rather 
daring in the face of all-such patent facts for the Viceroy to pose as a scrupulous 
oe adherent of the old treaties. Lord Minto said that no compulsion was used 
ee against Native States. We do not think ithat the Nizam was after the British 
i to annex the Berars. The internal autonomy spoken of by Lord Minto is 
only in name. We do not attach any importance to hisspeech. He exhorted 
the Princes to co-operate with the Political officers and remember that their 
interests were identical with those of the Imperial Government. Lord Minto 
in effect said:—‘ Do whatever we advise you todo. You need not then 
be anxious about the management of your States.’ Lord Minto concluded his 
precious speech with such sympathetic words ! [The same paper writes in a 
further issue as follows :—The Viceroy’s speech, however, raises a hope in the 
heart that the evil days of Native Princes are likely soon to end and that 
they may come to occupy a high position again in the Empire at no distant date. 
That the English statesmen should come to look upon our Native Princes 
‘as of some importance to the Empire is an uncommon event. But that does 
not mean that after the present purpose it served the argument about changed 
4Sircumstances will not again be brought forward to the detriment of 
the Native Princes. His Excellency the Viceroy’s references to Political 
officers, though couched in terms intended not to give offence to them, go to 
‘show that he does not hold them in very great estimation. This change of 
attitude in high quarters towards the Political officers will no doubt have the 
effec ob of checking the oppression hitherto being exercised against our Princes. 
‘Tt is no small thing that the agitation carried on by middle class Indians 
‘should have so far influenced for the better the condition of our Native Chiefs. 
{The Indu Prakdsh writes :—We think that such speeches are more helpful 
‘In confirming the Chiefs in their loyalty to the Empire than lengthy procla- 
mations. It is a matter for congratulation that our Government should now 
be inspired with a desire to conciliate and please our high-spirited Native 
‘Princes. We trust that the latter will make proper usé of the trust that is 
now being placed in them and take their own subjects into confidence in the 
administration of their States. The Dnyan Prakdsh writes :—If the Political 
_ Agents take to heart the sound advice given to them by the Viceroy, they 
Bla aS all the better. ag se for the proper discharge of their responsi bie 
duties 


4. Itis well and good that Lord Minto has not followed the policy 
) laid down by Lord Curzon with reference to the 
i 10 eee OPN, Oth Nov, relations of the Imperial Government with the 
a | Native States. Under the regime of Lord Curzon, the rulers of Native 
’ States were treated harshly and were often lectured. Lord Minto deserves 
our congratulations upon his declaration that the interests of the British 
.Government and those of the Native States are identical and that a 
_ sympathetic policy should be inaugurated. The autocratic Lord Curzon held 
that the old proclamations and treaties should-be ignored and that a repres- 
give. policy should be pursued. Lord Minto, on the other hand, avers that 
_ they should be scrupulously adhered to. The policy is aliberal one and will 
have a great soothing effect on the wounded feelings of the rulers of 
_ Native States. 


5. “Since the. Queen’s iisseliiieiaatieg of 1858 there has been little 
ae doubt concerning the general principles which govern 
- "Indian Spectator ), the relations between the paramount Power and the 

tee Hor. eta 7 emeeberiee But under the somewhat elastic 
a | aoaine that the imperial Government is in & 
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certain degree responsible for the general soundness of the administration 
of the Native States, the internal administration of the States is sometimes 
interfered with........... His Excellency Lord Minto explained at Udaipur, in 
a speech instinct with sympathy and good-will, that his own policy had been 
characterised by two features—first, that he had made it a rule to avoid 
as far as possible the issue of general instructions, and secondly, that he had 
declined to over-estimate the value of administrative efficiency.......... We 
were not quite sure if the British Government usually interfered in the 
internal administration of a State for the sake of mere efficiency, though 
impending discontent of a more or less dangerous kind might have called for 
interference. After His Excellency’s gentle admonition, we are bound to 
infer that Political Officers have sometimes been too zealous. In some of 
the Native States, the rulers themselves are desirous of introducing reforms 
and they ask for the services of officers trained in British India. Buta 
spontaneous desire for improved efficiency is one thing, and reform under 
external pressure is quite a different thing. His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
assurance must have dispelled any apprehension that might have existed as to 
the growing tendency of Political Officers to encroach upon the independent 
discretion of Native Durbars in matter of internal administration.” 


*6. Commenting on His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech at Gwalior 
Gujardti (29), 14th the Gujarati writes :—" Lord Minto was right when 
Nov 4 — he said thatin the early stages of their introduc- 
: Ses tion, we cannot expect the reforms to be perfect 
and that much will have to be learnt by experience. It is, however, a pity 
the rules and regulations were not published in their draft form and public 
criticism not invited thereon. ‘I shall have no doubt of their ultimate 
success, added His Excellency, ‘if the natural leaders of the people will 
study the spirited and enlightened example which Your Highness and the 
Ruling Chiefs of India have placed before them.’ Wedo not know who are 
referred to by the éxpression ‘the natural leaders of the people.’ The 
landlords, zamindars and others similarly situated are, according to the. 
settled Anglo-Indian or official phraseology, the natural leaders of the people. 
We are sorry Lord Minto should think and declare that the ultimate success 
of his reforms depends upon such ‘natural’ leaders alone. Wedonot know 
who the ‘unnatural’ leaders are, but if the other leaders are to be placed in. 
the category of ‘unnatural leaders,’ His Excellency will find that so far it 
is the latter that have contributed to the success of the existing Councils and 
that the success of the new regume to be introduced by the new scheme of 
reforms will depend more upon the exertions of the latter than those of the 
former. Even Lord Minto’s model ruler of Gwalior and the Ruling Chiefs 
with two or three exceptions have not as yet endeavoured to introduce 
reforms on the lines of those which will shortly be inaugurated, and it is 
somewhat extraordinary to call upon the ‘natural leaders’ of the people to 
follow an imaginary example.” 


7. The Bombay Samdchdr expresses satisfaction at the announcement 
‘ fpr ae ae that His Excellency Lord Minto would be pleased to 
< eo a receive an address from the Bombay Presidency 
Viceroy to receive the Moslem League at Ahmedabad and trusts that this 
Bombay Presidency Mos- at of kindness on the part of the Viceroy will set 
lem League’s address at atrest the keen sense of disappointment that had 
Ahmedabad. been caused to the Moslem community. In exhort- 
Bombay Samdchdr (68), ing the Muhammadan leaders to profit by the 
llth Nov.; carrer opportunity the paper appeals to the good sense of 
sone (OE), LE Hoy the community to use great circumspection in 
framing their demands so as not to offer any insult to the intelligence of 
other Indian communities. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes in a similar strain. | 


8. The Government of Bombay had at first refused the Moslem 
League permission to present a separate address to 
ap thnns U cae the Viceroy on behalf of the Mubhammadans, but it has 
14th Nov., Eng. cols. ’ been subsequently granted and the address is’ thus 
| - to,be presented at Ahmedabad. What must have 
con 1846—4 
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{ rc vernment to’ retract their prévious order? The solution of this problem 
st be found in British statesmanship the principal feature of which 


> Se ae : never to displease all.. The Hindus being at present rather discontented, 
ee it would not have been politic to displease the Muhammadans at such @ 
juncture. If the different communities in India were to unite, the English 


will have no alternative. but to grant swardjya; and so their statesmanship 
lies in stemming the growth of national unity in the country. The perma- 
nence of British rule depends upon its keeping the different Indian 
communities aloof from each other by a ‘variety of means such as 
mollifying the Moderates by toy reforms and grounding down the Extre- 
mists by repressive measures, lauding the loyalty of the Princes and branding 
the common people as seditious. This is the soul of British statesmanship, 
and England is to be congratulated upon possessing it in such high perfection. 
[The Rdst Goftdr, on the other hand, remarks :—" The Muhammadans 
of the Bombay Presidency will feel grateful for the opportunity given them 
to express their loyal thanks to the Viceroy on behalf of their commu- 
nity. The hasty conclusions to which their leading spokesman in Bombay 
committed himself detracted considerably from the gracefulness of the affair. 
The community is indebted for this act of kindness as much to the Bombay 
Government as to His Excellency the Viceroy, and they must now be repent- 
ing the tone of the speech of the President of the Moslem League. It is an 
unusual course to force an address on the acceptance of 2 would-be recipient 
and the more.so to show displeasure on a refusal of the offer by means of 
uncharitable insinuations. We must all the same congratulate the Govern- 
ment for their tactful handling of this matter, inasmuch as a point-blank 
refusal of their offer would have caused the Islam community sore dis- 
appointment.’ | 


*9, Commenting on the reply by the Master of Elibank to the 
interpellation of Mr. Mackarness in the House of 
Comments on the Under- Commons re the separation of Judicial and Execu- 
Secretarys reply to an tive functions in India, the Praja Bandhw writes :— 
pr Fe seat 9p gerd “It need scarcely be said that the above reply is 
re —— re the separa- far from encouraging. The statement made by 
ion of Judicial and x 
eeentive functions in the Master of Elivank in reply to the question, 
India. which is virtually tantamount to saying that the 


Praja Bandhu (88), expediency of going further on the part of the 


14th Nov., Eng cols. Government than it has done in this import- 


ant matter is open to grave doubt, cannot but 
cause & feeling of surprise throughout the length and breadth of India. . This 
feeling is bound to be the keener, inasmuch as many of us believed that the 
question would be satisfactorily solved at no very distant date. If the Under- 
Secretary of State had merely said that there was a difference of opinion as to 
the length to which the authorities should go that was a different thing. But 
to doubt the expediency of the reform itself after its having been admitted by 
more than one responsible statesman as well as by several eminent Judges, 
who have actually observed the evil results of this unholy combination, is a 
thing that is difficult to account for. While the authorities hold this view, the 
better minds of India think that even a complete separation of the two functions 
by itself will not thoroughly cure the evil, unless and until all the judicial 
officers are placed entirely under the control of the High Court.......... The 
reply is disappointing, and the general attitude of the authorities in reference 
to this matter has been such as cannot but give rise to a feeling of surprise 
and dissatisfaction among the public, and for this result the authorities have 
to thank none else but themselves.” 


10. Commenting on the English Birth-day Honours list the Indian Spec- 
tator dept. to His Excellency Sir George Clarke 
oy . says :—" There is another public servant, workin 
gg ne nearer to us in Bombay, with a record sndlédesiae ) 
13th Nov, ’ conspicuous ability and self-sacrifice, whom India 

would have rejoiced to see honoured before now. 
We know that the omission in his case but accentuates the value of his 
services to his own country and to the land of his adoption amid circumstances 


Comments on the Hinglish 


is the approval of their own conscience, undisturbed by the intrusion of 
personal sympathy.” 


“11. “‘Mr. Husein Belgrami has had the honour of being the first 


Muhammadan nominated to a seat on the Secretary 
Suggestion that Sir M. of State’s Council. Mr. Belgrami is a level-headed 
M. Bhownaggree may be man and promised to make his mark as an Indian 


appointed to the India . 
Council in place of Mr. member, on the Council. Unfortunately, he is 


forced to resign his seat all too prematurely on 
— Gola th, 10k considerations of health. It is not yet known if, 
Nov., Eng. cols. when the vacancy is filled, the selection of a 

successor would be made from the Indian come 

munity........... If from the outset the seats for the Indian members are so 
distributed that a vacancy caused by a resigning _Muhammadan member is 
filled from amongst the Moslem community and a seat vacated by a Hindu 
member from amongst the Hindus, it would by usage soon acquire the form 
of an established policy that the Council should at all time own:in its 
personnel a certain number of members as special representatives of the two 
communities........... There are other minor but influential communities 
in India besides the Muhammadans, and if the separatist principle is thus 
once established, such communities would be debarred for ever from. 
entering the Council......... Sir M. M. Bhownageree is an Indian in every 
way qualified to occupy the seat vacated by Syed Belgrami. We de not 
know if he would accept an offer from the India Office, but the one thing 
that we can vouch for in his case is that he would prove a very valuable 
acquisition to the Council........... We would not endorse his nomination on 
the ground that no Parsi has yet been appointed to a seat in the Council, for 
that would be upholding the principle of sectarianism.......... However, as 
the Hindu and Muhammadan members have had their turns, we reveal no 
secret when we state that the nomination of Sir M. M. Bhownaggree would 
be received with keen and grateful appreciation, and esteemed by the Parsis 
as a special honour to their community.” 


12. “Itis with a certain degree of surprise that we heard the news 
that some candidates for seats in the new enlarged 
; Councils are from the ranks of the Nationalists. It. 
Extremists as candidates jg more correct to say that men who used to be 
gg ere elections. Nationalists so long have receded from their 
ashtramat (47), 9th a goa Pera 
and 10th Nov., Eng. cols. position and wish to try once again if the old 
methods of petition and supplication would do.......... 
Repeated attempts have been made along these 
lines ever since political agitation began to be used in India as a means of 
getting some share in the administration of our own country. And what has 
been the result except sheer disappointment of even the most hopeful among 
the admirers of British tradition? What that British tradition is no one has 
ever made clear, but the phrase has always been used as a stock argument 
when all others based on reason have failed. British liberty means. “liberty 
for self and domination over others. An idea of British justice can be formed 
from the very recent occurrence in which the Indian agent of the Sward) was 
arrested on a warrant within three days of the receipt and sale of a number of 
the journal said to contain a seditious article, whereas the agents of the 
Review of Reviews have been allowed to go scot-free even when Mr. Stead 
inserted the same article in his Review in order to give the Indian Judges a 
chance of prosecuting and sentencing his Indian agents. But the Govern- 
ment does not seem to relish a prosecution’ which may bring them into 
conflict with some powerful English journalists. Our police would much 
rather eat the humble pie than accept Mr. Stead’s challenge. If this is the 
sort of love of liberty which is set before us, then it were better we lived in 
the good old days under the benign despotism of kind-hearted though eccentric 
rulers who were also sons of the soil. British traditions of equality are 
also in evidence in Africa, Egypt and even in our own country. Fraternity 
is a phrase which the Englishman likes only when he can become the bigger 
brother to bully the younger one. Such to us has been the value of British 


t00 tragic to be faced by ordinary mortals. For such workers the best reward. 
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d'these we are as a e look’ ay 0" ‘We frankly ssiteds that we 
have tried and fail i'e0° ‘signally that now we have no hope in merely depend- 
 jng ‘on the unassisted generosity of the British people. We want, therefore, 
follow the path’ of seltshalp. and wish to utilise our resources in working 
ong those jines. Wecan no longer sympathise with those who want to 
ran the race for seats in these Councils. We have never felt any hope in the 
power for good which is said to lie jn the newly launched Legislative 
Councils ;\ and now that the elections are near at hand we do not think it 
necessary to change our mind and fall into the vortex of a scramble for seats. 
Those whom we called our own so long and those who followed the path 
of the new party along the lines of self-help may perhaps have chosen to try 
‘again at the old game, and we do not, want to quarrel with them. We 
cannot believe their position to be logical nor do we feel confident that these. 
candidates will carry with them the support.of the bulk of the party. Of one 
thing we are sure, viz., that the disappointment of these gentlemen who 
have jumped out to compete for Council seats will be all the more keen when 
they return to the party wiser for their experience. [The same paper in its 
further issue writes:—‘‘ The complaint that Government officers meddle 
_ with Council elections is not a new one. Very often in the past the 
_ : elections have been vitiated by official influences, and the. scandal became so 
glaring that Government felt constrained to issue a resolution prohibiting its 

officers from interfering directly or indirectly with the Council elections. 
*The very presence of this resolution is a standing blot.on the behaviour of 
Government officers, but it will scarcely be very greatly effective in putting 
a stop to the evil. The bureaucrat is not only jealous of even an iota of 
power going out of his grip, but when an elective body is likely to have some 
little strength, he will try to put in such members into it as will net represent 
the people’s cause but will care more for the applause of the official. Nowif any 
of the so-called Nationalists go and seek introduction and favour at the hands 
of Government officers, then that would mean a serious fall for them. We 
are, of course, indifferent whether Government officers do or do not interfere in 
this matter, for when we are certain that no real work is possible in the 
Councils as they’are at present constituted, we care not whether one candidate 
is elected in preference to another. We can at mostsay that from among the 
‘ candidates a plain-speaking man is better than a mere sycophant. The Nation- 
alists ought to leave their pseudo-leaders to fight with the officials and follow 
the path of their own duty. There is so much real work waiting for every 
zealous Nationalist that there is no time to waste over Council shows. 
oe Where is the use of all the eloquence and argument spent to convince a 
packed majority which practically comes to vote and not to reason? We 
found a dead wall in front of us and we have turned our faces and taken a 
different course. It would be foolish to turn our steps thitherward any 

more.’’| : 


tie 


18. Under the new rules, candidates will be directly elected to the 
Legislative Councils. No nomination is required 

and Government cannot veto their election. Gov- 

Kesari (131), 9th Nov. ernment have, therefore, framed certain regulations 
disqualifying political offenders from offering them- 

selves as candidates. But political offenders are now 

here considered as immoral persons. A man who had actually borne arms 
against His Majesty's Government in the Boer War is at present a member 
of Parliament. No man is disqualified in England because he happens to 
‘be in the bad books of the bureaucrats. If the members of the opposition are 
excluded, administrative improvements will be checked and there will be 
deterioration. If political offenders are excluded from Legislative elections, 
the English people will have shown themselves to be illiberal. Even the 
Muhammadans are fighting among themselves for the seats, and within a 
few days we may expect to see distinct parties amongst them. We should 
try our best to get Extremists elected as members of Council. Why should 
the Extremist party lose the advantages? We should co-operate with Gov- 
ernment so faras is consonant with the privileges granted. Mere self- 
denying asceticism will notdo, The Extremists shouldtry to captureas many 


AT a 

seats as they can in the District Boards, Municipalities and the Legislative 
- Councils which now afford a vantage ground to. the Moderates to malign us. 
If it is not possible to return our own men, we should elect harmless non- 
party men. But we should never vote for Moderates. Some District officers 
may interfere in the elections, but that is clearly against the orders of Govern- 
ment. We should at once bring any such breach of rules to their notice. 


14, The Bhdrat in a long article bitterly ridicules the idea of celebrating 
ad the Diwali festival when the country is sunk in 
This miserable rine misery and poverty, and says:—We see with our 
rn Diwali holiday. rate physical eyes, but our hearts are blind. If they 
Bhdrat (98), 10th Nov. Were not, we would surely not be so eager about the 
Diwali. Our minds are so perverted that we are fondly 

celebrating the festival of light while in truth there is darkness all round. 
This is not Diwali, it is Dewdla (bankruptcy). Can you not see that this is 
not Diwali, but the exhibition of your poverty ? Where is the Diwali left now ? 
Do you not feel any shame to shout “ Diwali!” “ Diwali!” and thus sprinkle 
salt water on our wounds? We have undertaken to bein slavery. And we 
do not get this slavery even when it has become second nature with us; we 
do not get if even when we have won University degrees, even when we 
resort to a thousand flatteries and to bribery! We are treated worse than 
thieves and robbers, not only in this our motherland, but in far Africa. Then 
how can we say this is Diwali? The fact is that a race trodden under 
foot and shackled in subjection cannot feel any joy, let alone the joy of an 
occasion like Diwali. The race that has lost its independence is doomed to 
destruction. Our Diwali came to an end when we cut our throats with our 
own hands. When we consider our terrible condition, we can say without. 
any hesitation that this is not the festival of Light, it is Darkness. This is 
not Diwali, this is Diwdla (bankruptcy). In a land where you have to face 
calamities if you merely unbosom yourself, where patriotism is Jooked upon 
as sedition, where the ‘people have such spleens that they burst ata kick, 
where it is insolence to use an umbrella—surely there is Darkness and not 
Light in a country where there are such hardships and unrest. There was 
-Diwali in this land so long as the adorable Tilak was here; since last year the 
prisoners at Mandalay are enjoying real Diwali. But we are in utter 
Darkness. : 


15. Passive resistance is sure to gain the object our leaders have in view, 

but it will not be successful until the people come 

Power of passive resist- to fear popular displeasure and social ostracism 
ance and boycott to more than the punishment inflicted by Courts. 


achieve national ends. The insignificance of the ruling power must, 
Rashtramat (47), 12th therefore, be impressed on the minds of the people 
Nov. and its prestige thus undermined. At present this 


is being done by the bureaucrats themselves. 
When the superiority of the people’s power over that of Government 
is thus established, the latter will have to submit itself to the former. Self- 
reliance should be our watchword in every matter, and boycott of all Govern- 
ment institutions ought to be established. If the people’s power thus 
strengthened by strikes and boycott comes to the forefront, it will require 
no help from physical arms and no human power will be able to withstand it. 
The Nationalist party should never lose sight of this. 


16. The Shakiv deplores that Indian History has not been properly 
studied by Indians and writes:—Our history is 
incomplete: it is compiled by foreigners, and put 
before us with any additions and alterations they 
like. What is taught in schools under the name of 
History ? Merely dynasties and dates. We are taught that we are effete, 
that we were suffering from oppression, that the Rajputs were vicious opium- 
eaters, the Muhammadans were despots, that the Mahrattas were robbers, 
and that a merciful Providence sent the English demi-gods to save the people 
of India. They put things to right and mercifully deprived Native Princes of 
their kingdoms. The period taught to us is that beginning with our decline 
con: 1846—5 


Indian history as it is 
taught to Indian children. 
Shakti (93), 7th Nov. 
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snd succebding ths of our prosperity, while we are kept in utter ignorance of 
he splen¢ dour and prosperity of our country in former times. Such a state of 
fiairs laaaAne. Soot Ap for a nation aspiring to regeneration. It makes us 


nerveless; and leads us astray and downwards to the path of. subjection and 


ruin. - We should try to change it and to aoquaint every man with the — 
of our past. 


17. ‘“‘We need hatte sleet to Sir J. Muir Mackensia for saying 
that his reference to that Anglo-Indian sword theory, 
Comments on Sir John the other day, was both far-fetched and unfortunate. 
Muir Mackenzie’s recent _........ One might well question the taste and the 
ieataen at = Panchgam! wisdom of the British official, who, though hclding a 
Tk scFmmlad (38) high and responsible post in the Government of 
12th Nov., Eng. cols, 80 important a province as the Bombay Presidency, 
went out of his way to repeat it before an audience 
gathered to witness the distribution of prizes to school-girls.......... Such 
references are only likely to humiliate the people without serving any 
useful purpose; and we are surprised that even so intelligent and 
experienced an English official as Sir J. Muir Mackenzie does not know how 
irritating such reminders are bound to prove to a loyal and devoted people 
who have definitely thrown in their lot with their conquerors.......... ‘That 
India has been conquered for the British by the sword. is undcubtedly true. 
But whose sword was it, that did this? There is nothing which history so 
completely refutes as the theory of its having been the British sword. It 
was the sword of the Indian which gave India to Britain!......... So again 
in the matter of retaining India. IJfitis the sword that retains India, we 
should think that there too it is the Indian sword which preponderates.”’ 


18. “The Government has acted wisely in creating abody of Gujarat 
Sardars who can return their revresentative to the 
Comments onthe Gov- (Council. But the Government Resolution forming 


ernment Notification sucha body has several defects to which we draw 
creating Sardars in Guja- 


rit the attention of His Excellency the Governor in. 
Oriental Review (13), Council. In the first place, the inclusion of a 
10th Nov. land-owner in the class of Gujarat Sardars is 


made dependent apon the will of the Government. 
seseeeeee In the second place, the Resolution mentions that the removai 
of any man from the list of Sardars will also depend upon the, will of 
the Government, which can do so without assigning any reason for 
the same, Why should these limitations be placed round the election 
by landlords of their representative to the Council, when all the other 
bodies are treated liberally in the matter of election ?.......... The case will be 
that the election by landlords instead of being election in the proper sense of 
the term will be nomination pure and simple, for the nomination of landlords 
themselves as Sardars will depend upon the Government. We hope that His 
Excellency, who has done so much to broaden the basis of the representative 
principle and to make the Reform Bill as non-sectarian and popular as possible, 
will not, now that his attention has been drawn to it from all quarters, fail to 
weed out the defects from the scheme.” 


*19. “The Resolution of the Government of Bombay, constituting a 
i body to be known as the ‘Sardars of Gujarat,’ 
res pol (29), 14th Noyv., furnishes instructive material for reflection and 
comment.......... Hor purposes of rank and prece- 

dence the Sardars will be divided into, and placed in, two classes according 
to the will and pleasure of Government. This is not an arrangement 
conducive to the maintenance of independence amongst the Sardars. No 
Sardar with an income of Rs. 10,000 or more would like to be placed in rank 
below one who has, for instance, an income of Rs. 2,000, but enjoys the good 
graces of local officials and happens to be placed in the First Class. That is 
not all, The Sardiars must bear in mind that the Governor in Council 
reserves discretion to remove from the list the name of any person without 
assigning any reason for the removal We suppose this will teach the Sardars 
of Gujarat to be of ia behaviour. The Sardars, we take it, are, according 


19. 


‘to the usual official view, the ‘natural’ leaders of the people, and it is nét 
‘easy. to understand why a Damocles’ sword should be kept hanging over their 
heads, when the ‘ unnatural ’ leaders will. be exempt from any such -terrors. 
A constituency, constituted in this wise, can hardly be called independent. 
‘But the ‘natural’ leaders of the people become the special favourites of 
‘Government at least in State despatches when the merits of the professional 
classes are to be assessed by way of comparison; and one of the ways of 
signifying official regard for them is to provide in a Government Resolution 
that the Sardars shall always be on their good behaviour. We hope the 
Sardars of Gujarat wiil appreciate this special mark of distinction in grateful 
recognition of the franchise that has been conferred upon them. One had 
a right to expect greater liberality of sentiment as well as principle under the a 
‘regume of our enlightened and liberal-minded Governor in the creation of a 
Sardars’ constituency.” 
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20. A contributor writes to the Rdshtramat:—We congratulate the 
Young Cricketers’ Club of Poona-on the success 
they have achieved during the last few years, but 
see no reason why they should have unnecessarily 
| troubled His Excellency Sir George Clarke to preside 
acral 1a 10th ®t their Prize Distribution. Our Governor, we beg 
Nav. to state with all due respect for his good qualities, 
is not a renowned cricketer like Lord Harris, and the 
Club should have done well in asking the Jam Saheb Ranjitsingji to preside 
on such an occasion. But the Club has nevertheless by asking His Excellency 
the Governor to preside secured the unique honour of prominent mention 
in the Anglo-Indian papers! Societies in Poona and elsewhere vie with one 
another for having the honour of being presided over by His Excellency the 
Governor or by an Honourable Member of Council or by a Commissioner or af 
least by a Collector. We believe that this practice is detrimental to the 
development of the feeling of nationality amongst us. The British so far as 
they rule over us are our acknowledged superiors, and we are, therefore, bound 
to obey their laws, but they have left us free to make our own choice of 
presidents in connection with our social gatherings. Why then should our 
people display such a weakness for official presidents is a difficult enigma for 
us to solve. The Young Cricketers’ Club have, therefore, acted very indis- 
creetly in asking the Governor to distribute prizes at atime when the soul 
of our political activities, Mr. Tilak, has been sent into exile by Government. 
The Young Cricketers’ Club has very little to gain by official favour, and its 
members should not have so far forgotten their self-respect as to show 
outward joy when grief is rankling in their hearts. 


Inadvisability of having 
Government officers as 
presidents at social and 
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21. Let us await the decision of the Government of India in this 
connection. If the Review of Reviews had been 
edited by an Indian, and he had taken such liberties 
with the authorities, his fate would have ere long 
been sealed. The fame, however, of Mr. W. T. 
Stead, who commands unbounded influence through- 


Comments on Mr. W. 
T. Stead’s challenge to 
Indian authorities to pro- 
secute him for republish- 


ing the incriminating 
article in the Swardy. 
Shakti (93), 6th Nov.; 
Jain (190), 7th Nov.; 
Gujarat (73), 6th Nov. 


out Kurope, debars Government from taking any 
action against him, lest a violent agitation be caused. 
throughout the civilised world. The cause afforded 
unawares by Mr. Pal to induce the authorities 
to stop the ‘publication of his journal has now 


been publicly given to them by Mr. Stead, and conse- 
quently itis their duty to stop the Review of Reviews from entering this 
country. If they do not maintain their prestige and justify their 
just administration, they would certainly expose themselves to the remark 
that they are afraid of him. We feel thankful to Mr. Stead for his 
coming forward to prevent Government from depriving the people of this 
country of their liberty of speech. [The Jain thinks that the challenge 
thrown out by Mr. Stead has laid bare the charge of sadition levelled 
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Indu Frakdsh (46), 8th 


a ok 
St as i 


5 ae Die, Sr) Ae F 


al st the Indien masses, and rémarks that: the local authorities would be 
»werless to take it up. The Gujardt also gloats over the attitude taken up 


b ‘Mr. Stead and evidently awaite further development 1 in the matter.| 


22. Commenting on the reply reported to have been given by His 
Co bin eh Excellency the Governor of Madras to the represen- 
aveat save teceri pe tation of the editor of the Swardi in the Vellore Jail, 


Aw Tie Txoall the thedain observes:—Weare sorry to hear such & 
gy Penal ty ee to miserable and unfortunate reply from such a highly 
the editor of the Swardj in placed official, The reply clearly indicates that 


the Vellore Jail. not only are Political offenders in India looked 

Jain (190), 7th Nov.; upon by the officials with feelings quite the reverse 
of respect but they are considered by them to ;be 
worse than thieves and badmashes. It is a pity His 
Excellency did not reflect on the effects likely tobe produced by these words of 
his on the public at large. It appears to us that His Excellency’s head is too 
much clouded by mistaken ideas about the Native Press ; otherwise, he would 
never have used such harsh words to one who craved for mercy and justice from 
him. [The Indu Prakdsh writes :—“ Mr. Sarvottam Rao’s caseis a fit one for 
the exercise of the royal prerogative of mercy. Clemency exercised on opportune 
occasions is never a non-productive asset. It is always sure to have a 
chastening influence on him to whom it is shown. It converts foes into 


Nov., Eng. cols. 


friends. It is most probable in Mr. Rao’s case that he would become a 


staunch supporter of British Rule after his recent Jail experiences, and a 


useful member of socioty........... Three years will surely pass in the ordinary 


course of nature after which Mr. Rao will be released as a matter of course. 
But what effect the completion of his term of imprisonment will have upon 
the prisoner can better be imagined than described. To-day’s suppliant for 
mercy is likely to be to-morrow’s rancorous foe, if thoughtlessly spurned, 
human nature being the same in all countries. He, therefore, is the true 
statesman and diplomat who does not miss an opportunity to bind a 
possible foe by perpetual bonds of gratitude.’’| 


23. One Vaziruddin writes to the Sdnj Vartamdn:—The silver coins 

minted in 1840 are not accepted by many people, 

especially by mill-hands and office peons. LEHven 

a emg of 1840 otnented poral, are ao riding to accept them ae 

tas Vie current coins. Every day in the tram cars wrangles 

a voheeeneesh ddan take place about these coins. If Government be 

pleased to declare that such coins are not out of use, 

much unnecessary difficulty will be avoided. The mercantile community is 

anxious to see this matter settled once for all. It is hoped that the attention 
of His Excellency Sir George Clarke will be drawn to this matter. 


Complaint about the 


24, There is a rumour that next year the Bombay Shrievalty is to fall to 

the lot of a Muhammadan. We may be allowed t 
Suggestion that Pas : y ° 
besa “eval raget Man point out that since 1885 the three Muhammadans 
es should be conferred Who have been thus honoured have all belonged 
upon a Sunni Muhamma- to the Shia sect. Though we would welcome 


dan. Muhammadan of any sect we would like to 
las te dro (188), suggest to our Government to do justice this time 


to the Sunnis who form an overwhelming majority 
amongst the Bombay Muhammadans. As a merchant can very well discharge 
the duties of a Sheriff, we beg to suggest to Government the name of a 
highly respected and influential Sunni gentleman, well-known for his kind- 
heartedness, generosity and honesty in business. He knows English well 
and has many friends in official circles. It is needless to say that we have 
Haji Suleman Abdul Wahid, J. P., in view. His appointment to the Shrie- 
valty will not only satisfy the Sunnis but we think no Shia will have to say 
anything against it. We hope Government will be pleased to favourably 
consider our suggestion. 


429. .On.account.of the repeated complaints: heard. from’ variona:parts of 
aie the Presidency in regard to the harassthent of 
.Comments on the rules villagers consequent.upon the frequent impressment 
“framed by Government for of their carts for Government services and other 


“fhe guidance of village =; : Te kee . 
‘officers in the matter of w2COBVemiences caused to them. by: touring officials, 


itiferced iahour. Government have at last thought it desirable’-to 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar {rame some rules for the guidance of village authori- 
(23), 10t@ Nov. . ° ties. But we are not sure that these rules will be 


acted upon in the mofussil. Village patels are | 
always uuder the thumb of Government officers, and as their very existence i 
In service depends upon the latter’s good-will, we do not think they would | 
ever dare to go against their wishes. Under these eircumstances there is no 
probability of the complaints regarding enforcement of labour being redressed 
to the satisfaction of the villagers. Wo, however, tnink that if the matter 
~was left entirely to the discretion of villagers and the officials allowed to 
-make their own arrangements for conveyances, &c., like private individuals, 
the villagers would never hesitate to render service for which they would be 
adequately paid. At any rate the restrictions laid down by Government, if. 
wisely acted upon, would, to some extent, meet popular complaints. 


Otome 


26. ‘‘ Owing to successive assaults committed by Europeans on Indian 

| students and others walking along the local Canton- 

Report of an alleged ment road leading to the Economic garden, we 
assault by a Kuropean on had once asked if the Europeans regarded those 
Indians at Hyderabad ods ag sacred ground for themselves and wanted 
; Journal (20), 4th US not to approach them. We regret that we are i ee 
Ror. obliged to repeat the question in view of a fresh ‘DE ae a5. Spe 
assault on that road. This time the victims are |) ee 

Professor H. M. Gurbaxani, M.A., of the Sind College, and Mr. Gobindram 
B. Chandiramani, L.C.E. They were passing along the jealously guarded 
road on which stand the Anglican Church and the Officers’ Mess, when from | 
inside a house occupied by two Lieutenants of the Army, a stone was thrown 2 
at them by a man who accompanied his act with the words ‘don’t make 
noise’ and quickly withdrew into the inner apartments like a brave son of WRB 
Mars that he was! It is absurd to suppose that the Professor and his 7) 
-companion could be screaming on the road or causing nuisance.......... Who ot a 
it was that threw the stone (which, by the way, hit the Professor), whether ag 
one of the men whose names are on the signboard outside, or some friend of 
theirs, is not known. We understand Professor Gurbaxani is trying to find ah 
this out and then take criminal action. Meanwhile, the District Magistrate Bi Koes 
and the Commanding Officer had better do something—irrespective of the Ae 
merits of the case—to bring home to the aggressively inclined European 
residents the propriety of behaving better, at least for the credit and honour 


of the European name.” 


ae Yt 


27. The intellectual faculty of our bureaucrats seems to be on the down- 
ward grade. From the Indian Penal Code it has 
Comments on the Col- descended to the Criminal Procedure Code and from Ne 
lector of Belgaum’s order that it has now gone down so: low as’ to have y | 
prohibiting certain indivi- recourse to the Police Act. The reason assigned by a 
duals from ___ jecturing Mr. Brendon, Collector of Belgaum, in prohibiting wh 
against inoculation. M ps ae A a Dixit f ET aR A Sa : 
Rdshtramat (47), 12th essrs. Abhyankar and Dixit from delivering lectures 
Nov. and telling the people not. to get themselves inocu- ay | 
: lated as they were dying not from plague but of ao) | 
starvation, strikes us as most strange, for we cannot imagine how there could ie 
have resulted any breach of the public peace from such lectures. As plague Ba | 
inoculation is still in its experimental stage, what authority has Mr. Brendon an 
to prevent people from expressing their frank opinion about it? If Mr. Bren- 
don thinks that no one should complain of starvation, he must see that all 
the people in his collectorate get sufficient food to eat. But such advice is 
-gure to be wasted on the bureaucrats as they seem to be deliberately pursuing 
their present policy. Our duty, therefore, consists in fearlessly following the 
: line: we have already chosen. : 


con 1846—6 
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~ Nov., Eng. cols.; Kazser- 
: i-Hind (34), 14th Nov., 
Eng. cols. 


| aay Gorerisnent have not awaited tragical occurrences 
_. for an inspiration for precautions in -the matter of 
theatres, &c. It does not require an extraordinary 
ethment Resolution about faculty of prevision to foresee the consequences of a 
resto = — fire in one of those canvas pavillions and tents in 
"public places in Bombay. which circuses and cinemetographs play before 
Rdst Goftdér (89), 14th crowded houses in Bombay.......... We wish that the 
Resolution had forbidden the use of all structures 

save those built of uninflammable materials. The 
existing regulations are not wanting in suitable 
precautions against an outbreak of fire, but they have 


' been rendered nugatory in the absence of suitable care for their stringent 


enforcement.” [The Katser-2-Hind writes :—‘ The more important part of 
the Resolution deals with cinematograph exhibitions. One has only to look 
at structures such as existed on the Maidan last year to see how little chance 
there would be of ehecking a conflagration should one break out, and it is but 
reasonable that extra precautions should be taken. Bombay has already 
experienced one fire in this way and ‘that accident taught its lesson, but 
individual caution in such matters is not sufficient, and there is need not 


only of stringent rules but also of a stringent application of them.” 


29. We heartily thank the Commissioner of Police for the trouble he 
| has taken for the Hajis, but at the. same time beg 
to draw his attention to the fact that numbers of 
them have to lie exposed in streets at night. Some’ 


Alleged sufferings of 
Hajis in Bombay and 
complaint of inefficiency 


against the Haj Com- 
mittee. 

Sultdn-ul-Akhbar (188), 
7th Nov. 


unscrupulous persons take advantage of the ignor- 
ance of these Hajis and accommodate them in 
unhealthy houses charging them one, two and even 
three rupees per head for a week’s lodging. Thus a 


| Municipality re irregulari- 


house which can hardly bring twenty rupees a 
month in ordinary times produces a hundred ora hundred and fifty rupees 
per month during the Haj season. We admit that the influx of so many 
Hajis makes their management a somewhat difficult affair, but we should like 
to draw the attention of Government to the real cause of this rush of the -Hajis 
to Bombay. Most of them declare that they undertook the Haj as they were 
informed at their homes that the steamer fares from Bombay to Jedda ranged 
only from eight to ten rupees. Owing to this inducement, most of them sold all 
their belongings and came down to Bombay only to find that the steamer fares 
had risen to thirty, forty and even to eighty rupees. ‘Their utter disappoint- 
ment can thus be only imagined. ‘The utter destitution to which these 
people are thus reduced puts Government to the trouble of feeding them and 
sending them back to their homes. ‘To remedy this deplorable state of things, 
it should be arranged thatno unauthorised news regarding steamer fares should 
be allowed’ to circulate in Upper India before the Haj season. Hither Govern- 
ment or the Haj Committee should fix the rates in consultation with the 
steamship owners and make them officially known. The Haj Committee, we 
regret tosay, has not been doing its duty properly in this matter. Had it been 
alive to its responsibilities, the poor Hajis would have had much less to suffer 
than they have. been obliged todo. No member of the Haj Committee, 
except the Police Commissioner, has ever thought it fit to visit the musafir- 
khénas and ascertain the difficulties under which the Hajis have been 
labouring. 


30. “The Commissioner in Sind’s letter to the Karachi Municipality is 
Ciciieaiiiad ere called a bolt from the blue. But it is more than 
Pca ses asl in Gind’s oat. It is a sledge-hammer blow such as is seldom 
letter to the Kardch ®dministered by a high official to responsible office- 
bearers. The Commissioner rates the members of 


ties in connection with the 
acceptance of certain 
tenders. 

Sind Journal (20), 4th 
Nov. 


other equally effective 


the Managing Committee and in particular the 
independent élected non-official President as soundly 
asitis possible to do. ‘The President is in effect 
asked to go out of the Municipality, and if he does 
not either protest strongly or resign or take some 


action, he must fall in the estimation of the public, 


® 


including his supporters. The Managing Committee members too cannot, 


consistently with self-respect, sit quietly under the censure. We are not in 
touch with any occult sources of information at Karachi, but judging from 


‘what has transpired, it strikes us that the Commissioner in Sind has taken 


& one-sided view, in that not a word is said as to the failure of the Chief 
Officer to bring home to the members the fact that an irregularity was being 
committed in respect of the tenders........... It is impossible that all the 
members of the Managing Committee could have conspired deliberately to 


commit a most serious irregularity in order to favour a particular firm. The 


critics have been talking of the Committee’s responsibility, but why are they 


‘s0 mum about the Chief Officer’s neglect of a clear duty ?......... Wedo not 


mean to say that the Commissioner should not express himself plainly when a 
Municipality fails to take due action on a serious irregularity. Our contention 
is—barring secret sources of information—that he has been one-sided, and 


that, considering that at best the question as to who is at fault is a dubious 


one, he should at least have expressed himself with much greater self-restraint. 


‘Meanwhile, we shall not be surprised if a similar censure comes soon to be 


conveyed to the Works Committee of the Hyderabad Municipality for the 
irregularity which it committed, confessedly with open eyes, in accepting a 
late tender. In this case too the Corporation passed a resolution which could 
hardly be regarded, from the strictly formal point of view, as anything 
but a halting pronouncement. Itis possible the Hyderabad affair being a 
petty one and not having affected a Kuropean firm, does not excite the same 


interest in high quarters, but the principle involved is exactly that which, in 


Karachi, has raised such a whirlwind.of criticism and official action. We do 
not at all suggest a thunderbolt descending upon the Hyderabad Municipality 


as well; on the contrary, we think the condemnation that has been passed on 


the Hyderabad affair locally, both inside and outside the Corporation hall, 


‘is quite enough to meet the ends of justice and serve as a deterrent for the 


Examination by the Bom- 
bay University. 


future. It is often not necessary or desirable to take the extreme course.’ 
Education. 


81. The resolution passed by the Bombay University Senate abolishing 

the L.M. & S. Examination from April 1811 cannot 

Disapproval of the fail to have a great influence not only on the medical 
abolition of the L.M.&5S. student world but also on the public at large. 
It will check the turn-out of a large number of medi- 
oe cal graduates. It would have been much better if 

tg et ee the Senate had waited to see what was the issue of 
Souddgar (23), 8th Nov. the desire expressed by Government to take up 
; the L.M. & 8. Examination. We have not, in our 

midst, a sufficiently large number of medical graduates, and the number 
turned out at present is comparatively very small. The result is that the 
major part of the people are exposed to the mercy of quacks and empirics. 
We have not yet reached the stage where we can dispense with the services 


‘of the L. M.&8S. We would, therefore, urge that the University should 


keep its promise of continuing the L.M. & S. degree side by side with the new 
one. [The paper then goes on to suggest that training according to the old 
course should continue to be given separately in a separate college created in 


-one of the numerous Hospitals in Bombay. It also suggests that the Hospi- 


tal Assistants’ course should now be brought up to ‘the standard of the 


L.M.&8. The Akhbar-e-Souddgar while approving of the Senate’s resolu- 


tion, hopes that Government will not take long to arrange for the institution 


of a lower degree in Medicine and thus satisfy the needs of the public.] 


Municipalities. 
*32,. ‘A wretched warren in Sarang Street, which had somehow 


survived the monsoon, suddenly returned to the dust 
Comments on the recent from whence it sprang, in the early hours of Monday 


-house-fatality in Bombay. Jast, Five persons were killed with shocking mutila- 


* Parsi (87), 14th Nov., 


Hag, cols;  ddm-o-Jam- tions ; eight others were injured in varying degrees. 


Now this house was the property of the City Im- 
Nov., Eng. property y.. 
— ee; Fee Sores provement Trust—bought for demolition, certainly, 


hut declared quite recently by the Trust’s engi- 
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““jeeers:to:be structurally. safe, and: Jet » seut'to the unfortunate .:tenants. .So 
fhe Tra it Viave «it -on their ° records .now- that people have been . ‘killed 

 - rithei: ‘failure both - to ‘supervise . new buildings. properly and to judge..of 
 the-st } of-old ones.......... In the:case.of. the Sarang Street house,.s 
‘wmiore competent inspection before purchase would not only have saved. lives 
but would: have: saved the | purchase-money expended on a structure ..that 
deserved ontly-demolition. The tumbling down of houses in Bombay points 
sto an unpardonable laxity in.the administration of the building laws, and Jit 
ais ito be “-hopéd that with these instances, where the blame for the lives lost 
‘lies undeniably on the Improvement Trust, ‘there will be a general waking .up 
‘in this department.” [The Jam-e-Jamshed writes at length on the house- 
» . .— - ,@ollapse and appeals to Government to take such steps as would render 
‘such fekalitics impossiblegin the future. | 


33. In a lengthy article the Sdnj Vartamdn charges the Bombay Electric 
Supply and Tramway Co. with being utterly regard- 
less of the grievances of the public and with passing 
arbitrary bye-laws. It seriously protests against the 
illegal and irregular conduct of the Tramway Co. | 
‘on the last Cocoanut Holiday, when, as the paper 
alleges, the Elphinstone Circle route was entirely 
Closed and-all cars made to run on the Secretariat line.- The paper further 
strongly criticises the application which it understands the Company is going 
to make to the Corporation for increasing its fare from one anna to one. and a 
half, and hopes that thé Corporation will throw it out. 


Comments on the 
management of the Bom- 
ee bay Tramway Co. 
| Sdnj Vartamdn 


(40), 
9th Nov. : 


34. .The unworthies who preside over the destinies ofthe Surat City 
have succeeded in declaring those who pay a 

‘etdatng ot the Po ig 2 rate of Rs. 4 as unfit for Municipal franchise. 
,. the Surat Municipality. The Commissioner has sanctioned this measure 
H Shakti (93), 6th Nov. Of the Municipality. It is a question of law 
i . whether a Government resolution can be cancelled 
h ‘by order of the Commissioner, and people should make sure of this first. 
‘In other Municipalities in the Presidency those rate-payers who pay only 
‘Rs. 2 have the right of voting. But the selfish creatures at Surat have 
taken a retrograde step in having such rate-payers declared unfit to vote. 
The sanction of Government will mean yveneral dissatisfaction and a constant 
F| cause of complaint. We hope that Government will not be led away by the 
\ “Surat coterie to take any such step. Ae 


i 35. Referring to the proceedings of the Bulsar Municipality in connection 
k ee ae with the election of its non-official President, the 
Peo: oie fiallantny of Bombay Samachar highly praises the disinterested 
-Bulsar’s attitude during and sympathetic conduct of Mr. Alcock, the Assist- 


% 


-gnto the service, 


‘the election of the Presi- 


dent of the local Munici- 


shed (38), 8th Nov. 


ant Collector in charge of the Bulsar Taluka, in not 
only withholding his own candidature, but in actively 


pality. ee helping the election of the popular candidate. The 
__ Bombay Samachar (68), paper considers his conduct to be exemplary, and 
10th Nov.; Jdm-e-Jam- hopes that the Collectors and other Government 


officers of other districts would follow his example. 


[The Jdm-e-Jamshed also expresses a similar opinion.| 


Native States. 


36. Continuing its article reported in paragraph 43 of the last Weekly 


Alleged grievances. of 
appellants from the Poli- 
tical Agency Courts. 

Kdthidwar and Mahi 


‘Kdntha Gazette (78), 7th 
Nov. 


> 


Report, the Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette 
severely condemns the long delays which occur 
in the disposal of appeals in the Mahi Kantha, the 
Palanpur and the Rewa Kantha Agencies. It alleges 
that the faulty administration of justice in the two 
former Agencies is due to the sloth and ignorance of 
law of the fresh Military officers who are imported 


That in the Rewa Kantha Agency, the paper continues, is 
-oaused by the heavy work on the hands of the Political Agent, which leaves 
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-him but little time to look after the administration of justice in the Agency. 
‘The paper is of opinion that unless a separate Judicial Assistant is appointed 
‘to hear the appeals from these three Agencies, the grievances of the people 
will not be redressed. | 


_- 87, An anonymous writer claiming to be an eye-witness writes from 
eniach ‘gibi aaesals Mehlav to the Gujardt:—On the 24th of the last 
Te , 8, 99 State Y month the local physician, Shah Amichand Nathoo- 
Gujardt (73), 6th Nov. chand, was arrested in his house by Havildars Kalu- 
| midn and Chhotumidn who brought him down to the 
street, all the while thrashing him. He was shown the Magistrate’s .warrant 
under which the arrest was made, and was taken to the police station. He 
wanted to be released on bail, and the Fouzdar was requested to send the 
accused to the Petlad jail as it would facilitate the work of those who were 
trying to get him released on bail. Nosooner was this suggested than the 
Fouzdar began to hurl abuses on them and even to useforce. In the early 
hours of the morning the accused was made over to an armed party of about 
fifteen. ‘The people of the accused thinking that he was taken to Petlad, 
secretly went to that place, but he was not to be found there. Heis mysteri- 
ously lost, and it is not known where he is. The Police Commissioner and 
the Police Naib Suba must make inquiries personally. The Police officers of 
Mehlav and Petlad should be transferred as no one will dare to reveal the 
secret so long as these officers are there. 


- at 
Bigs 
as) 


83, The Rdshtramat writes satirically re the reported cancellation of the 
sanads of certain vakils in the Kolhapur State :— 

Comments on the The Maharaja of Kolhapur has introduced some aa oo Pgh 
reported cancellation of reforms into his State which appear eccentric to the ee 


the sanads of certain 
vakils in the Kolhépur commoners, but are really useful. He has of late 


Biatn begun to prune the profession of lawyers. We do 
Rdshtramat (47), 6th 00% want our’ bright men to turn lawyers. Even 
Nov. ordinary men can very well carry on that profession. 


If litigation is diminished a little by the efforts of 
the Maharaja of Kolhapur, it will be for the good of the country. Last year 
he sent out of his State two pleaders and cancelled their sanads. Annual 
ganads were introduced from the same year, and this year some more sanads 
have been cancelled, and some are going to be cancelled from next year. 
Some pleaders have been transferred, as if they are mere clerks, from one 
station to another. The Maharaja of Kolhapur has thus rendered the profes- he as «: 
sion extremely insecure. Who can contend that this will not tend to the good \ VG Ne 
of the country ? | an Pee. 


*39. ‘On Wednesday, November 4th, the Chief of Aundh was installed 
, on the dd, and it was pointed out by Mr. Bonus, a 
Comments on the instal- who performed the ceremony, that the occasion was hi. 

| a the new Chief of of peculiar interest because the new Chief differs ' a 
TV alcsidlind (34), Very largely from the majority of other ruling | 
14th Nov., Eng. cols. | Princes in India by reason of being a Bachelor of Arts ae 

| of the Bombay University. The desirability of the i 
Indian rulers being possessed.of high educational qualification is so obvious A | 
that it needs little comment unless it be to express a wish that the future may 
see more installations of this nature. It is to be hoped that the 
recent ceremony will prove the signal for starting a thorough system of good 
education in this part of the Deccan. Aundh.is by no means a large State, 
but the little leaven spreads throughout the mass, and a State, however small, 
which has a high education standard, must soon affect the country which lies. 

near it and so, gradually, spread its influence far and wide.” 


40. We congratulate Balassheb Pantpratinidhi on his installation on 

Eee werner no the gddi of Aundh and have every hope that the 
— nee oe Prakdsh vate and its subjects will have reason to be proud 
(44), Cth Noy of their enlightened ruler. However, we cannot 
oveslook the fact that his installation is a piece of 


CON 1846—7 — 


ed Government to g 
taken in vidlation ‘of the general ‘usage | and 
6 given to Native Chiefs. In the face of . such. 
a cannot bring themselves to believe in the 
pnon-intervention policy made by Lord Minto. [Tho .Dnydn 
| ‘somewhat similar comments. | | | 


' . 


on y 


as : fi Inthe ‘campaign of arrests, searches, &c., being carried on in Patiala, 
ha ee vis sari kd Mr, } arburton, the European Police officer of the 
EES high-handed- State, appears to have surpassed all by his actions. 
foe ness ‘of Mr. Warburton of He has been: putting difficulties in the way of the 
er e Patiala State Police. d f !’ f th h 
ae | 7 dele s Tein kad (88), _ defence counsel's getting copies of the . papers in the 
“49th Nov. case, and although the counsel obtained an order from 
4 eed the Special tribunal ordering copies to be given he 
has overridden it. Native States employ British officers in their service in the 
ie belief that natives are unsuited for higher posts, but when the time comes, 
‘ these very officers show themselves in their true colours. The Patidla case is 
-@case in point. But what can the poor Native States do? ‘They have to 
submit to be led by the nose by Political Agents! 
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prion, 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


. 


aii ee Rye Se 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 18th November 1909. 


*Reported in advance. 
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Report om 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 20th November 1909. 


Collectors and DistricL Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information us to any local complaint which appears 
tO them to call for notice, explaining, whe as: the facts are as stated ; what action, 
‘any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleyed are incorrect, what Is belisved to 
be the origin of the report and what the correet facts are. 
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No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. ag 
| 1 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire__...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ..-| Charles Palmer, eee 
Q| Bombay EastIndian ...| Do: ... «| Do. ase Je J. de Abraoy Portuguese; 44... ...). 800 
‘8 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona os e+e} Daily se .».| doseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... one 600 
can Herald. 
4|Hastand West ...  ...,Bombay* ... _—...| Monthly ... __...| Behrdmji Merwénji Malabéri, J. P.; Pdrsi;| 1,000 
55. : 
5 | Elphinstonian ... ccs] Oe oes .»-| Quarterly ... vce] E EOL P, B. Vaccha ; Parsi; 42... Sus]. tee 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...} Do. oo = eee] Weekly... ~—s...| KA&mékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 
7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. ose oot) Re eee ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. . Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. 55. 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. » ose] Monthly ... —...| Johy Wallace, C. EH. ; Englishman ; 50....| 1,000 
9 | Kardchi Chronicle | Karachi ...  ..., Weekly ...  ...| Chainrdi Bakasr4i; Hindu (Amil); 82 ...| 500 
10 | Kathiawar Times... oe ae »»| Daily ose ...| damnédds Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 200 
(Lohaéna) ; 28. 
11 | Mahratta ‘ws ...| Poona se eee] Weekly... ...| Krishnéji Prabhé&kar Khadilkar, B.A.;| 1,000 
Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 36. 
12 | Muslim Herald ... ..o| Bombay ... »eo| Daily soe ...| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| Muhammadan ; 35. 
18 | Oriental Review ... ooo] D0. ace ooo] Weekly a »».| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ve 700 
14 | Phenix... “i ooo] Karachi... .-.| Bi-weekly ... ..-| Jafiar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil| Poona ___... »»-| Daily vee .».| KAawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 see ove 400 
and Military Gazette. 
16 | Purity Servant ... .«-/ Bombay... «| Monthly ... »»| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpavan Brah- 250 
man ; 32. 
17 | Railway Times... ~ .| Do. oe eo] Weekly  ... ...| John Alexander Balfour; Christian; 47 ...; 1,200 
18 | St. Xavier’s College} Do, bas e+e] Quarterly ..6 ...| REV. Seither, 8.J.; German; 45 ... nn Sere 
Magazine, 
19 | Sind Gazette  ... ooo} Karachi o0. eee! Daily see | Mrs. J. HE. Tate ; Huropean ; 44... “a 500 
90 | Sind Journal... ...| Hyderabad «| Weekly ... «| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
| (Amil) ; 42. 
21 | Sind Times “sn ...| Karachi... ---| Bi-weekly ... ..-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
22 | Students’ Brotherhood} Bombay ... ---| Quarterly ... »o| Erof, P, A. Wadia; Parsi; 35... ose 400 
Quarterly. 
ANGLO-GusaRa’TI. : 
93 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar ...| Bombay ... »+e| Daily sie ...| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...; 1,500 
24 | Apakshapat sits ++] Surat es wo] Weekly .... ...| Bai Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 500 
| diali; Parsi ; 30. 
25 | A’rya Prakash ... | Bombay ose a ee ae .... Maganl4l Rajdram Vyds; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 
min); 41. 
26 | Broach Mitra. .-| Broach soot Do, x ...| Trikaml4l Harin4th Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 375 
| ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
27 | Coronation Advertiser ~...| Ahmedabad a ai ies d ...| Narotamdas Pranjiwandds Shethna; Hindu} 1,000 
| (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
28 | Deshi Mitra as weep Bernt ema wae oF wee eve! Magarlal Kikébhai; Hindu (Shrawanx B 1,400 
nia) ; 37. | 
29 | Gujarati ... oot eo-| Bombay ave eer ae * ae sis ...| Ichchhaéram Surajr4m Desdi; Hindu (Surtij 8,500 
| Bania) ; 55. 
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88] Jém-eJamshed ... 
85 Kathidwdr News ... 
‘ lrini  ... 
88 | Praja Bandhu __.... 
89 | Rist Goftér —... 
40 | Sénj Vartamén ... 
. 41 | Shri Say4ji Vijay ... 
42 | Suryi Prakésh ... 
Anato-Mara’THI, 
43 | DnydénodayS _.... 
44 | Dnydn Prakish ... 
: 45 | Dny4n Prakdsh ... 
46 {Indu Prakésh .. 
, 47 | Rdshtramat yet 
: 48 | Subodh Patrika ... 
i 49 | Sardesdi Vijaya ... 
bh ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
: ng 50 | Echo re “oe 
~ 51 | © Anglo-Lusitdno... 
52 1OGoano ... ... 
: ANGLO-SINDI. 
53 | Al-Haq_... ore 
, 54 | Larkdna Gazette ... 
" Pet Meee ais xcs 
56 | Sind Patrika sa 
. 7 | Sind Shewak i... 
be ee ee 
59 | Sookhree ... .... 
ANGLO-TELEGU. 
60 | Andhra Patrika ... 
*: E,wexisu, Mara’rui anp 
GoyaRa ‘TI, 
Hind Vijay’ sa 


41, 


ition, ‘Name, onste and agé of Haitor, § = | Ceoula- 
HR dab bal Ose AP RL, 
, , k i | - ‘ 
bes oo] Weekly... ..-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... ne 700 
sel Do. ase. eee] SomAl4] Mangaldds Sh4h; Hindu (Mesri| 2,300 
Bania) ; 81. 
Bombay ...  ..| Do.  ... — ...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; Parsi; 50 ...) 800 
Do... «ws «| Daily... _...| Pirozsh&h Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A., ; Prsi;} 4,400 
84, | 
Do. soe ooo] Weekly... ...| Hramji Céwasji Mehta; Parsi ; 60... «| 2,000 
Rajkot... oe} Do. nes »..| Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi: 44 ‘ei es 200 
Do. ase »».| Bi-weekly ,.. ...| Jamnadas Mahashankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 
Bombay ... goo] WOBKIY. one ...| Jehdngir Sor4bji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 34...) 2,000 
Ahmedabad cial eG ...| dagjivan L. Trivedi ;; Hindu (Mew4d Bréh-| 1,850 
man); 31. 
Bombay ... ° ...| Do. .. _—_«..| Byrdmji Furdoonji Marzbén; PArsi; 70 ...| 1,200 
Do. ac ».| Daily - ...| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Gandhi;| 4,200 
Parsi ; 43. 
Baroda .. , «| Weekly seg wes Maneklal Ambéram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);| 4,200 
29. 
Surat ons ot DO. iss ...| Umedram Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
Rev. R. S. Hume; 28 
Bombay ... ooo] Weekly — x ...| 4 Rev. J. HE. Abbott; 48> ... kos ‘xi 660 
Rov. Tukardm ; 55 
Poona don -»-| Daily ia ...| (1) Natesh App4éji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu} 2,500 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
Do. os | Weekly ... ae Do. do. ...| 2,700 
Bombay ... »»-| Daily ‘ee ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 1,500 
ed, Manager, Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
Do. s00 al aa sas ...| Shrinivas Bhicjéi Sirdesai; Hindn (Chit-| 9,000 
pawan) ; 49. 
Do. ee ...| Weekly ... ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 
Sawantvadi ion: Ti ii ...| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; (Goud 700 
Brahman) ; 35. 
Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| de O. F. D’Souza ; Goanuese ; 40... «| 1,000 
Do. ae oe oe ve ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ;} 1,000 
50. 
Do. ee oct aa “ae ...| H. P, Fernandes ; Goanese ; aa al ae 
Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin; 31; and) 1,500 
Abdul. Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 
Larkana (Sind) ...; Do. ae ...| Premchand Isardds Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 
24, : 
Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. w+  «ex| Kesandds Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ...} 1,800 
Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. si ---| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 350 
Naushahro . Feroze} Do. one »»-| Tolaram Menghraj ; Hindu ‘Amil) ; 22 ... 500 
(Hyderabad, Sind). 
Sukkur (Sind)  ...! Do. eve ...| Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35 ...! 1,000 
Kardchi (Sind) ...| Do. mere ...| Jamatmal Lalchand ; 37... eee ey 400 
* 
Bombay ... sont WOOKUT ace .../ Kashinath Nageshwar Rao; (Madrasi Bréh-| 2,000 
man) ; 40. 
Baroda ... ...| Weekly... _ ...|/ Dahyabhai Kasanddés Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 600 
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AND CONCANIM. 


62 A Luz eee eee eee Bombay eee eee Weekly eee eee R. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 85 eee oS 1,200 


[ . 


63 | Akhbér-e-Islim ...  ...| Bombay... eee] Daily “on ...| Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
dan (Memon) ; 45. 
64 | Amrit Mani ove | Rajkot... -.-| Quarterly ..._—-...| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


| GosaRa’TI, 


65 | Baroda Gazette ...  ...) Baroda... we| Weekly... ...|Javerbhéi Déddbhdi Patel ; Hindu 1,000 © 

: (Patidér) ; 89. | 
66 | Bharat Jivan ... | Bombay ...  ...| Monthly .,. _...| DaAydbh4i Rdémchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 

" | : (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
67 | Bharat Vijaya ...  ...; Baroda... «| Weekly ... — ...| Jivanl4l Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| About 
Brahman) ; 28. 500 
68 | Bombay Samachar >| Bombay... .»-| Daily vee gee .< e Maénekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
: arsi ; 41. 
69 | Broach Samachar | Broach ... .-| Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53. eee 400 


70 | Buddhi Prakash ... _...| Ahmedabad ---| Monthly... ...| Jivaniél Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa} 1,250 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 
71 | Cutch-Kesari ---) Bombay... ooo Weekly ... ...| Damiji : oh. Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswél} 1,500 ve Bee 

Bania) ; 33. me | ee 
Leet) eee eer i: ve = ee | NA&thAl41 Rangildds (Bania). 200 . | Ke 
73 | Gujarat... ase --| Nadiad (Kaira) ...} Do. oe .»»| Fulchand Bépuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
Bania) ; 23. 
74 | Islam Gazette... -+-| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. eee .»-| Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
an State). Muhammadans (Memons),. , 
75 | Jain Vijaya ‘ies +i Bombay ... ve ae _ ...| Mohanlal Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shrimali}) 1,000 

| Bania) ; 27. 
76 | Kaira Times ie | Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. ses ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 300 


28. 
77 | Kaira Vartaman ... | Kaira ‘ia ol Bee ove ...| Kahéndés Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
, 56. 
78 | Kathidwar and Mahi} Sddra “+ eof Do. ose ...| Motilal Chhotaél4l Vy4s; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 


79 | Kathiawar Samachdér __...| Ahmedabad of DG ene ...| Rew4shankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 603 
(Brdhman) ; 46. 


80 | Khabardar ose ---| Bombay... ol 20s see = oee| Abdul Vahed Haji Guléam Muhammad 500 
) : ‘ Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. : 
81 | Lohana Samachar »-| Ahmedabad se| Do. ve ...| Bapubhai Kanji ;-Hindu (Lohana) ; 30 _... 500 


82 | Loka Mitra ios ose] BORO. sc ...| Bi-weekly ..._...| Kaikhosru Ménekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
| Homji, B.A.; Parsi; 41. | 
83 | Navsari Patrika ... veel NaVSATL ase oe Weekly... ...| Harivallabhdds Pranvallabhdés Parekh ; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
84 | Navsdri Prakash ... sel Do. vee ee! Do, oe ...| Rustamji Jaémadspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 


85 } Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad w«-1 Do. eee .».| Noorkh4n Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 950 


86 | Praja Mitra ae «6; Karachi toe, -»-| Bi-Weekly ... wR Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 I eS 
Brahman) ; 39. ee 
87 | Praja Pokar ve «= oes Surat es wee] Weekly .... — «so Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsid48 ... |...) 475 


88 | Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad ee} Do. sa ...| Hiral4l Vardhaman Sh4h (Visa Shrimali} 1,500 
Advertiser. | Bania) ; 28. 


89 | Samalochak a ---| Bombay ... eee! 1 ri- Monthly ...| Manilal Chhab4ra4m Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati 500 
5 Brahmin) ; 43. 
90 | Sami Sénj... ous “at 2 sis ee«| Daily ane ...| Pirozsh4h Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi;; 1,600 
3 88. 
91 | Satsang... ‘sa ee} SULA wis ee| Weekly ace ...| Chunila] Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania); 61.) 1,500 


92 | Satya Vakta ... «| Bombay ... _...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavldl Harivithald4s; Hindu (Dig 550 
Shrim4li Bania) ; 44. 

93 |Shakti ... soo = eee | Surat ‘is ..| Weekly ..  ...|Manvantrai Madanr4i Rayji; Hindu 1,200 
| (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 

94 | Surat Akhbar ... ...| Baroda .... «| Do, wes ese Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 ws 28 


95 | Swadesh Mitris ... ...| Karachi... ..., Do. «4 «| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ...| 800 
96 | Udbodhan... ive ...| Ahmedabad .»--| Monthly ... roe eb sa 


? 


97 | Vasant ... ese or Do. see) DO. er ...| A’nandshankar Bdpubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


Hinpl. , : : iG 


98 | Bharat .... ee ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Gaurishankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400 


30. 
.99 | Shri Dnyansagar Sama-) Do. noe ...| Fortnightly ...| Janakipras4d Laboor4m; Hindu (Kanya- 800 
char. kubja Brébman) ; 31. q 


100 | Shri Venkateshvar Samd-| Do, cag «| Weekly... ...( Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brahmin) ;} 6,200 
char, ‘ . 40, 
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Name, caste and:age-of Editor. 


| Belgaum SamAchar 
Chandrakant 
Chandroday& 
Chikitsak ... 


Dharma ... 
Dharwar Vritt 
Dinbandhu 

Dnydn Chakshu 
Dnyan Sagar 
Hindu Punch 
Itih4s Sangraha 
Jagadadarsh 

Jagad Vritt 
Jagamitra ... 
Kalpataru ... ove 
Kamgar Samichér 
Karmanuk... oe 


Kesari 
Khabardar 
Khandesh Samachar 


Khandesh Vaibhay 
Kumtha Vritt- 


Gadag (Dhérwar)... 


Thana 


Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). . 


Ratndgiri ... 
Posen 

Wai (Satara) 
Belgaum ... 
Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


Chiplun (Ratna- 


giri). 


"Belgaum nee ey 


Wai (Satara) 
Dharwar 
Bombay 
Poona 
Kolhapur 
Thana 
Bombay ... 
Ahmednagar 
Bombay 


| Poona 


Do. 
Sholapur 
Bombay 
Poona 


Do. 
Belgaum 


Parola (East Khan- 
d 


Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 
Kumtha (Kdénara) 


Do. 
{ 


‘3 | Monthly 


Weekly 


Weekly. (Printed 
in Modi charac- 
ters.) 
Fortnightly 


Weekly =a. 
Do. ees 


| 
Shankripa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 


| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdaépur; Hindu 


Dhondo Kdshindéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Dattatraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit- 


|S. H. Shahane; Hindu (Karhéda Brdh- 
.| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ... 
.| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswa 
.| Krishnéji Késhindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 


| Sdraswat) ; 52, 


(Devang) ; 40. “ i oe 
Bindu Ndrdyan Mutdlik Desai; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brdhman) ; 36. 

K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 


man); 25. 

G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 
man); 42. | 

Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brdhman). 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Rdémprasid ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44. 


pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


Hari Dharmardéj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
31. : 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 32. 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hari Bhik4ji SA4mant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; 
(Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 42. 


Hindu 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 44. 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 35. 


Kashinath Vaman ‘Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 46. 


man) ; 33. 


Brahman) ; 50. 
Brahman); 44. , 


pawan Bréhman) ; 42. 

Dattdtreya Balvant Parasnis; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 

Kashindth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 55. 

F, F. Gordon & Co. 


Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe, 


Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A:, LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 26. . 

Govind Nardyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 51. 

Natesh Appaéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. 

Krishnaji Prabhdkar Khadilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) : 36. 


Anant Divdkar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 45. 


Pandharinaéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd 


apt 


| ‘No. Name of Publication. | Where Published. . Baition. . Name, caste and age of Editor. Circula- 


a ee 2 


= —— 


MaratTHi—concluded. | | | : | 


186 Madhukar eee ee. ie eee Belgaum eee eee Weekly i eee eee J andrdan N arayan Kulkarni ° Hindu! . S15 
| _ (Saraswat Brahman) ; 82.. 
. 187 | Mahérdshtr’ Vritt -»-| Satara ae od. DOs re Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar4- 800. 


| tha); 24. sc 
188 | Moda Vritt ose »--| Wai (Satara) eco] -DOe eee ne ‘a a. Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 100 
r an) ; 29 | 
139 | Mumbai Vaibhav ..| Bombay ... «| Daily a. _~—...{ Keshav Purushottam. Mehendale; (Hindul 1,500 
sr Brdhman) ; 39. 3 
* 140 | Mumbai Vaibhav oof DOO. eve woof Weekly — «ave eet Do. - do. «+1 25000 


141 | Mumukshu usa Poona sss eaet, «Dw aes ~Ssi| Lakshuman = Rédmchandra = Pangarkar;| 1,500 
: Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. : 


142 | Nasik Vritt ase w-| Nasik ~ jon Os sts ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 200 
: ; Brahman) ; 24. : 


143 | Nydya Sindhu _s... -..| Ahmednagar soo] DO, »» «| WAman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu cane 300 


Bréhman) ; 34, 
144 | Paisa Patti © «ef Bombay ... _...| Monthly ... _...| Mahddev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 1,000 
| pawan Brdhman) ; 38. 
145 | Pandhari Mitra ... ...| Pandharpur (Sholé-| Weekly ... . ...| Govind Sakhardm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} Apbont 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
146 | Prabhat... se ..-| Dhulia (West Khan-] Monthly ... ...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar,_ B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Braéhman) ; 35. 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika ..-| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 900 
: desh), Brahman) ; 44. 
148 | Pragati... ‘ies ..-| Kolhapur ... jc a rom ...| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
is Jain) ; age 45. 
¥49 | Prakdsh ... eae | Satara =... eee ove ...|/ Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brdhman) ; 33. 
r50 | Pudhari_... ~ ...| Baroda... od Oy’ ens ...| Wasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
| shani Brahman) ; 32. ; | 
‘ 151 | Rdshtrabodh ‘ike ...| Poona as ...| Monthly ... ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat... pe 5 wee 300 


152 | Rashtramat sé ...| Bombay... oool Weekly aes ...| Shrinivas Bhikaji Sardesdi; Hmdu (Chit-| 92,500 i, 
pawan Brahma.) ; 49. - Rid 
153 | Rashtramukh ... ...| Mahad (Kolaba) ...! Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Raoji Pdélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 75 I} 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. Ae 
154 | Rashtrodaya see (st ROO es ...| Monthly ... | 9. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 200 


man); 30. 
155 | Samdlochak ee ...| Hubli (Dharwar)... Do. a ...| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu”(Deshastha 300 
Brahman) 30 
156 | Satya Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... oso) WOOKIY =a ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpgwan} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
157 | Shivaji Vijaya _... .--| Sholapur ... a. aa si ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
158 | Shol4pur Samachar oo] Do. “> me mee eX a ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50... 400 
159 | Shri Sayaji Vijay of BOMBAY © <0 a cu ...(Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,) 5,000 | Dd 


Manager Damodar Savlaram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. | 

160 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. a .-| Monthly ... ...| Mahadev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 
161 | Shri Shahu “on ooo] OAbATA == ae ooo Weekly a0. ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
162 |Shubh Suchak ..., ‘uk oe: ee ve tee dia ...| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(Chitpawan Brahman). 
163 | Sudhakar ... a ...| Pen (Kolaba) io tS si ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
164 | Sudharak ... ose rt ROO ans esol Do. or ...| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 


165 |Sumant... a ...| Karad (Satara) ...) Do. Sis ..-| (1) Mahdédev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 

Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Sdraswata 

Brahman) ; 35. 

166 | Vande Mataram ... ...| Poona sa ak ae eee ...| Hari Raghundth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1,400 

pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

167 | Vichéri_... a ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About 


Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
168 | Vijayee Mahratta... ft ON a ek WR ac OES | pasies oe 
169 | Vinod 0 np «| Belgaum ... ..-| Fortnightly ...| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 150 
: (Saraswat Brdhman) ; 21. 


170 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay ... , ...| Monthly ... _...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni . 700 
: _ | (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 

3 Saraswat Brdhman). 
171 | Vrittasdr... pe »--| Wai (Satara) | Weekly... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brdhman) ; 40. a 
172 | Vy4pari_... eee 2 Ra | Do. we ...| Nana rg Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 50C s 
mi man) ; 42, t 


} 173 | WaArkari 100 cee tes oe (Shold-| Fortnightly ose fo ino Hindu —— 800  ‘*. 
pur). ra4hman | | e 
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nee vee Bombay ... 7” Weekly ... «| Apapa Sharm Rashivadekar | ee eer 
ves ese Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ...  ...| Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muhani- 500: 
: -madan (Abro) ; 24. 
oop .»-| Larkhana (Sind) ...} Do. oes ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) 700: 
| (Khatri) ; 35. 
178 |Prabhit ... 0 0.0 wn Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ...._—...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) }- 45... 500: 
179 | Sind Sudhér soo _—oes| Kar&chi (Sind) ...) Weekly ... ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 750: 
180 | Sind Kesari vas ..-| Shikaérpur (Sind) 4 Do. nes ...| Cheléraém Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550: 
«48. 
Urvv. 
181 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... we] Weekly ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 1,200 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 
182 | Guru Ghantél Punch ....|_~‘Do. san od Da sie ...| syed Muhammad Husain Syed Yakubali 500- 
Muhammadan ; 50. 
183 | Habib-ul-Akhbar ... jos te ivt Os on ...| Amjadbeg ; Muhammadan (Moghal) ; 40 ...| 1,000: 
184 | Kashful Akhbér ,.. nad De. oe oe ae? ise ...| Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Nazim; Muham-|_ ... 
, madan (Shia) ; 24. 
185 | Mufid-e-Rozgér_... sort DOs pos ovel > DOs ove ..-| Mahmood Hussain Hdssomya; Muhamma-| as. 
} dan (Sunni); 44. 
186 | Liberal ... ve cick: EDs eae wt ae eee ...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 500: , 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 
187 | Shamsher-i-Hind ... wk 2. ‘on ian Soe wee ...| Dawood Ali; Muhammadan; 86 ... oe 
188~| Sultén-ul-Akhbér wd ‘Do. se evel Daily = ws. —Sss,| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
| Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 300: 
189 | Urdu Daily oni deak Ee wa wat ans iiss ...| Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja ;} 1,000: 
; 83. 
4  Gozara’tr anp Hinpt1. | 
190 | Jain ae “i ...| Bombay ... ..-| Weekly... ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhdri; Hindu} 2,600- 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
191 | Jain Mitra sii nes Ge 3 ba ...| Monthly ... ...| Sital Prasdd Jain... es ene eae 
Manra’rut anp Ka’NARESE . 
192 | Chandrika ... oe ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
| Brahman) ; 35. 
| 
Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are: printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number_of the Newspaper in the 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


f 


O. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or @’) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a (A = U ik gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, -except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—a@ 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of eache newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some iristances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


No. | Name and Publication. | Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Waitor, — 
. , 
HInvl. 
98a} Madhukar ... re eve} BOMbDay ...| Monthly ... ag vines | a 
| 
MARATHI. 
1084} Arya Vaibhav... ...| Jalgaon... coop WORRY — eae ove sseves oe 
149a| Pratod _.. is ...| Islampur (Sdtéra)... Do. si pe Seveis ove 
155a) Sarika vei ots »o| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... aa karo ove oe 
The Editor of No. 96 is Gokaldas Achratlal ; Hindu (Dasa Nagar Bania) ; 22; 450, 
The Editor of No. 168 is Bhujangrao T. Gaikwad ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 ; 500. 
The Editor of No. 174 is Mohamed Reza Haji Alli ; Persian Muhammadan (Shia); 35 ; 400, 
Nos. 49, 57, 99, 143, 144,153, 166, 182, 183, 185, 186, 187 and 189 have ceased to exist, | 
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Polities ond the Public Administration. 


1.“ A warm and hearty weloome was ssnanied to Their Excellencies 
Lord and Lady Minto this morning by the people of 

Bombay's welcome to Bombay. It was not a got up affair, but it was 
His Excellency the genuine and spontaneous. No other Viceroy had 
bese 1 Review. (13), ® greater and more difficult problem to solve, had 
17th Nov Jimetamshed greater difficulties to-overcome, had sterner fights 
(38), 18th Nov., Eng. cols, tO fight than His Excellency Lord Minto. But, 
| fortunately for India, he is of such stern stuff as has. 

enabled him to face the situation with calmness and courage. His Hxcellency 
has fought a good fight, and where there was once disorder and discontent, 
there now reign peace, contentment and order. ‘True, there are here and there 
faint flickerings of anarchism, but they will soon be quenched, and India will 
enter upon a path of progress which will greatly redound to the credit of the 
efforts, achievements, abilities and courage of His Excellency Lord Minto. Bom- 
bay has never swerved from its loyalty to constitutional agitation. It has been 
the home of Indian National Liberalism ; and it has welcomed the Maker of 
New India with all hearty good wishes.” [The Jdadm-e-Jamshed says:— 
‘Bombay may not have worn, yesterday, the gala appearance great 
towns and cities are seen to do when receiving exalted personages.......... 
But still, there could be no doubt in the mind of any of us as to the 
heartiness and cordiality of the welcome the inhabitants of this great city 
gave to the greatest and most popular of Indian Viceroys of this generation.” | 


*2. “Last week Bombay welcomed with the utmost heartinese, Their 
Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Minto....... There 
can be no doubt that Lord Minto has acquired a 
high place in the roll of Viceroys of India and 
that his name will be mentioned in Anglo-Indian 
history with that of Canning. His Excellency 
has fully deserved this high position by the serene and lofty temper with 
which he has comported himself during a period which has been trying in 
many Ways........ . Fair-minded, just*and courteous, Lord Minto has inspired 
in the public a confidence which no Viceroy has been able to i inspire since the 
late Lord Ripon. ‘That confidence has been the most valuable asset in 
carrying out the policy of conciliating legitimate aspirations and of putting 
down violent methods of agitation, which Lord Minto has been pursuing... 

It may be that Lord Minto will not leave behind him such a mass of minutes 
and dissertations as some other Viceroys have done for the benefit of their 
successors. But the business of a statesman is to deal with situations as they 
arise and not to anticipate or embarrass the judgment of his successors by 
undertaking to formulate policies for all time. There is no reason to believe 
that Lord Minto’s successors will be otherwise than grateful to him for leaving 
them to do their work according to their own lights.” 


*3. “Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Minto met with a most hearty 
Gujardti (29), 21st and enthusiastic reception in Bombay. That is as 
Nov., En . oa ~~ 16 should be. Never had a Governor-General, since 
Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty, such a difficult situation 

to face and such important problems to solve as Lord Minto had, and never 
has the country witnessed during the last fifty years such a combination of 
far-seeing statesmanship, broad-minded sympathy and penetrating insight into 
the requirements of a subject population as was to be found in Lord Minto 
and Lord Morley. We are not unmindful of some of the serious blunders 
that have been committed, but we cannot withhold the credit that is 
due to them for the reforms that have been introduced. Be it: said 
to Lord Minto’s lasting credit that he understood the situation better 
than any of his predecessors since Lord Ripon’s time........... From 
the opposition the Councils Act met with in the House of Lords and 
outside, itis perfectly clear that without a sympathetic and broad-minded 
Viceroy like Lord Minto, Lord Morley would have been helpless, and without 
a Secretary of State of Lord Morley’s noble and courageous type Lord Minto 
too would have been equally powerless to undertake any Groat measure of 


Indian Social Reformer 
(6), 21st Nov. 
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hearty and enthusiastic welcome to Lord Minto, the originator of the Reform 
scheme, as well'as to Lady Minto who has cheered and supported His Excel- 
lency throughout the anxious and arduous times he has had to face.” 


4. “To-day we welcome to our beloved city the author in the first 
instance of the Reforms, our illustrious Viceroy, 
1th Nov, Bog. cele (46), Tord Minto. The leaders of public thought in 
ce India have in no city been more consistently and 
more determinedly constitutional than in Bombay and nowhere else can 
Lord Minto have a more grateful and a more reasoned appreciation than in 
Bombay........... In spite of the repressive measures, the trials for sedition 
and the deportations, the Morley-Minto regime has completely undone the 
feeling of hopeless despondency created by the unmitigatedly mischievous 
measures of Lord Curzon and softened most materially the exasperation 
created by that petulant ex-Viceroy’s still more mischievous utterances.......... 
The brunt of the herculean task of inaugurating a mighty change like that, 
ir spite of opposition here and in England, has fallen on Lord Minto. Huis 
Excellency has shown admirable tact, judgment and political sagacity in 
meeting the various phases of the complex political situation he has had to 
deal with........... Sober and thoughtful Bombay, therefore, cannot but 
accord the most hearty welcome to the maker of an epoch of far-reaching 
importance.’ 


9. A-representative of the Sd Vartamdn professing to be present on 
the spot writes :—No native, however highly situated 
Alleged unpleasant in- in life, was allowed to be at the Elephanta Caves at 
cidents at the time of the the time of the Viceroy’s visit. A wealthy gentleman 
be eg visit = oe Ele- of Baroda who had come to that place in a special 
P San} i "No boat was not even allowed toland. ‘This, of course, is 
18th Nov. ‘only one instance out of many. If the Caves were 
to be closed to the general public on the occasion 
of the Viceregal visit, a notification to that effect ought to have been published. 
Had this been done the feelings ct the Indian community would not 
have been thus unnecessarily wounced. , Another unfortunate incident that 
took place affected a party of about thirty American tourists who are at present 
in Bombay. After visiting the Caves the party sat down to tea at 4 p.m. 
A European Officer in civil dress came up to the party and in a rude tone 
said, ‘ladies should clear away from this place at once.’ Contrary to all rules 
of etiquette, the officer did not even doff his hat or show any politeness. 
Ths party was much displeased at this incident. I was the only press 
representative allowed to be present there and yet my movements were closely 
watched by the Police. 


6. “The Viceroy and Lady Minto’s escape at Ahmedabad is in reality 
| India’s escape from lasting shame. Let us be 
Comments on the doubly thankful for this mercy. But that sucha 
attempt on His Excellency ¢rjme should have been contemplated, and reports of 
~~ Beer s life at the attempt should have appeared in the. newspapers 
Tadi vt ciated simultaneously with the publication of Lord 
Spectator (7), 47. hea 
20th Nov. Minto’s Reform scheme, implies an irony of 
- events which few of us are able to realise. 
That the missile aimed at the Viceregal carriage was a bomb or 
some such dangerous article admits of no doubt. But it has been too readily 
assumed that the creature who threw it was a Hindu and that he belonged 
to Ahmedabad. We are inclined to believe that he came for his fell purpose 
probably from a distance, and that he was a non-Hindu. Whether he was 
a hireling, or one suffering from some mental hallucination—it is difficult to 
think of Lord Minto having made a personal enemy—is beyond the scope of 
human conjecture.” [Elsewhere the same paper writes :—‘‘ Whether anarchists 
acquainted with destructive chemistry are busy in Gujarat or not, there is 
at least a stirring of dry bones in that part of the country, as a revenue official 


t3 


/ 


has stated in his annual report on the condition of his charge. If the culprit 


was. an immigrant, Ahmedabad may continue to enjoy a reputation for 


innocent pre-occupations. But it is impossible to feel sanguine about the 
limit of the area to which the diffusion of mischievous notions is confined.’’| 


*7. “Itis difficult to find words to express the horror that every right- 
thinking man mustféel atthe attempt which was 
Parsi (37), 21st Nov. made on the lives of the Viceregal party at Ahmed- 

abad.......... The Dasly News means to be kind, 

but its deliberate selection of the moment of every outrage to press for reforms 
almost amounts to an insulting insinuation. We can’ better tolerate the 
Telegraph's blare for ‘thorough’ measures. What we do disagree with in 
the Telegraph’s tirade, however, is the assumption that every outrage is a. 
deliberate step in a gigantic conspiracy. Far more likely is it, it seems to us, 
that the weak minds of the anarchists are excited by one another’s outrages, 
and that their desperate acts are more the result of imbecile mimicry than 
of criminal conspiracy.......... None the less they need rooting out with the 
utmost rigour, but we would deprecate the tendency to a panic that every 
bomb is thrown at the nod of some arch-anarch in Calcutta or Paris. Such 
an assumption is likely still further to turn the heads and inflame the imagi- 
nations of the poor fools who think they can elevate the destinies of mankind 
by the lifting power of dynamite.” 


*8. “The alleged attempt on the life of the Viceroy at Ahmedabad is. 


surrounded with a mystery that is quite inexplicable. 
Almost all the accounts that have appeared are so 
improbable and even irreconcilable with one another 
that one wonders why no fuller official statement of an authoritative character 
has been made and the public mind set at rest. That the Sergeant of the 
Inniskilling Dragoons should have struck one of the bombs with his sword 
without causing a disastrous explosion, is more than any one can believe. 
What is even more strange is that the Sergeant did not run after the bomb- 
thrower to arrest hiia after striking the bomb with his sword. There is no 
explanation of the fact that no attempt whatever was made to arrest the 
scoundrel who meant to win notoriety by committing’ a dastardly crime........ 
From the nature of the comments of the British press on the alleged attempt 
on the life of the Viceroy, it is perfectly clear that an official account of the 
incident should have by this time been placed before the public........... It is, 
indeed, deplorable that just on the eve of the publication of the Rules and Regula- 
tions in connection with Lord Morley’s Scheme of Reforms anything should 
have happened to disturb Their Excellencies’ mind or the mind of the public. 
Whether there was any deliberate attempt to commit an outrage or not, it is 
impossible not to sympathise with Lord and Lady Minto. If what is said to 
have taken place be the work of an anarchist or a fanatic, it cannot be too 
strongly denounced. The Daily T'elegraph* demands resolute methods as the 
only panacea to Hastern insubordination, and thus condemns itself completely 
out of its own mouth. The excited author of the suggestion in question seems 
to be profoundly ignorant of even the contemporary history of modern Kurope, 

and fails to perceive that it is sweeping and exasperating writings of this 


Guaraty (29), lst 
Nov., Eng. cols. 


character that are responsible for a good deal of mischief in this country and 


eminently calculated to wound the feelings of all Asiatics.” 


9. “Weregret that during the short period that His Excellency Lord Minto 
| was.in our midst, a regrettable. —e rire in 
—— the form of an explosion which has been looked upon 

mae oe ee i » a8 a bomb explosion in certain quarters. Whether 
*Gujardt Mitra (80), 2ist it was a bomb explosion or not, it is extremely 
Nov., Eng. cols.; AkAbdr- satisfactory to note that the Viceregal party escaped 
e-Souddgar ’ (23), 18th absolutely unhurt. The incident has naturally cast 
Nov. a gloom over the whole city, which is the more 
intense, inasmuch as it happened only two. days 
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WAC nt ers in a very important part. However, all s well 
1a aaa pall, ‘and we are indeed thankful to God that no harm was done to 


; the Viceroy and his party. His Excellency has, it is gratifying to note, taken. 


in his speech at Baroda a very sensible view of the affair, which every right- 


‘minded person not only in, Gujarat but throughout the whole country deeply 


deplores.’ [The Gujardt Mitra writes :—“ That Ahmedabad, the capital of 
Gujarat, should of all places in this Presidency be the place for an anarchist 
plot passes comprehension. It is obviously so difficult to believe the story. 
Timid and docile Gujaratis are too fully engrossed in their commercial pursuits 
to think of dipping their hands in innocent blood. Nor do we think that 
they are the people to tolerate the presence amongst them of-anarchists and 
seditionists........... We would suggest that some outsider was probably 
imported specially for the purpose of dragging Gujarat’s reputation into mire.” 
The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :—The hearty and cordial reception given by 
Bombay to Their Excellencies Lcrd and Lady Minto is an unmistakable proof 


of the Viceroy’s having won the hearts of the people by his sympathetic 


policy. People have evidently appreciated the political rights and privileges 
granted under his Viceroyalty. The cowardly attempt on his life at 
Ahmedabad has evoked feelings of disgust and indignation against the 
perpetrator. A serious responsibility rests on the shoulders of our brethren 
at Ahmedabad, and they should assist Government and the Police to unearth 
the conspiracy. ] 


10. The Bombay Samdchdr, writing on the 16th November, deplores 
the diabolical attempt on the life of His 
Bombay Samdchdr (68), Excellency the Viceroy at Ahmedabad, but in view 
16th Nov.; Jdm-e-Jam- of the conflicting reports regarding the incident, 
shed (33), 16th Nov.; refuses to be led away into making any 
Akhbdr-e-Soudagar (29), yemarks which may in the end be found unjust 
16th Nov.; Akhbdr-e- F t Say, OT ae h that th 
Isldm (63), 17th Nov.; ®24 premature. onsidering, however, that the 
Political Bhomiyo (85), Mysterious incident proves to be what it has 
19th Nov.: Deshi Mitra been alleged to be in some quarters, the paper 
(28), 18th Nov. unequivocally condemns the _ perpetrators and 
instigators of the crime as dastardly cowards 
and congratulates Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Minto on their escape. 
[The Jadm-e-Jamshed writes in a similar strain, and appeals to the authorities 
to publish full details of the incident so that the public excitement may 
cool down. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar condemns the cowardly attack on the 
Viceregal party, and observes that it has put to shame the otherwise peaceful 
and law-abiding people of Gujarat. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm is indignant at the 
Ahmedabad incident and congratulates Their Excellencies on their miraculous 
escape. The Political Bhomiyo and the Deshi Mitra make similar obser- 
vations. | 


11. The reply of His Excellency the Viceroy to the Gaekwar’s speech 
| at Baroda: dispels any doubts that were hitherto 
Bombay Samdchdr (68), entertained as to the character of the attempt made 

17th Nov.; Hind Vijaya ary 1p 
(61), 17th Nov. against his life at Ahmedabad. We heartily express 
our condemnation of the outrage and associate 
ourselves with His Highness the Gdekwar in his congratulations to His 
Excellency on his narrow escape which will raise him the more in the 
hearts of the public of this city. The “fortitude and coolness ’’which His 
Excellency has shown in tha midst of this danger cannot but captivate the 
public mind. He hus declined to associate the people with the crime. Few 
statesmen in his position would have shown such calm confidence in the 
public, and the best way to deserve the confidence is to assist Government in 
unearthing the authors of these wicked crimes. A more serious duty that lies 
upon the shoulders of the leaders of public opinion in Ahmedabad is to 
open the eyes of the public to the true character of such outrages and thus 
prevent them from falling a prey to the machinations of their authors. [The 
paper then comments approvingly on Lord Minto’s remarks on the new Council 


scheme and concludes with a warm encomium on His Excellency’s policy: 


Curzon. The Hind Vijaya applauds the views put forward by His Highness. 
the Gaekwar about loyalty, and eulogises His Excellency’s declaration that he 
‘will always refuse to admit that anarchical crimes should be allowed to 
blacken the character of a whole people.’] 


12. An Ahmedabad correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—“ There 
is a strange rumour about the Bhungi’s injuries. It 
Indu Prakdsh (46), 18 said that he was injured by the shots of the guns 
19th Nov., Eng. cols. of the police while passing along- the road. People 
of this place have thus several surmises of their own 
about this bomb mystery, but the most general impression—I may say the pre- 
vailing impression of a vast majority of the people—is that there was really no 
live bomb. Whatever might be the real colour of the whole incident, this is 
certain that the political situation in Ahmedabad is day by day getting 
more intricate, delicate and unsettled. Every one is making ready for 
a house search and some even for being made to stand as accused in the 
dock. It is said that an army of C. I. D. men has come here from Poona and 
every one who takes part in politics—whether moderate or extremist—is 
watched by them. We can now better imagine Calcutta life than we used to 
do by reading newspaper reports.” 


*13. “It is hard to account for the cool-as-cucumber attitude of either 

the Sargeant or of the Jamadar who accompanied 

; the Viceregal procession. They must be thick- 
on. es seer ong headed fellows if they failed to realize, at the throw 
Kaiser-i-Hind (34), Pict Of the missile, that something sinister was meant, 
Nov., Eng. cols. and even if the supposed offender failed to 
meet the eye of the Sargeant, he might have 

forthwith informed the police of what had occurred. The missile must 
have lain for some time in its place before it was picked up by the 
Mahar cart-man........... How came it that the police allowed the missile to 
remain in its position after it had been hurled, till such time that the cart-man 
picked it up and injured himself ?....... The official version of the outrage was 


unsatisfactory and full of gross improbabilities....... We, however, regret that 


the Viceroy’s tour should have been marred by the unhappy gossip ofan attempt 
on his life. Our only solace is that it would teach the Police elsewhere to 
take more stringent precautionary measures when placed on the responsible 
duty of guarding the processional course through towns -and cities of so 
important a personage as the Viceroy.” [The Kazser-c-Hind remarks :—" That 
there. was an attempt to murder His Excellency no one can doubt, and we 
hope that the police will be successful in their hunt for the would-be assassin. 
Anarchy and bombs can have no place in India and must be ruthlessly 
stamped out. We hope that the incident will do nothing to mar the happiness 
and success of the remainder of the tour, and that the good work which Lord 
Minto is performing in his long journey may suffer in no way.’’| 


14, ‘‘ The Indian public is naturally thrown into consternation by the 
ee ee 13) report that the life of His Excellency Lord Minto 
11th Nov. evrew (1%), was attempted by means of a bomb at Ahmedabad. 
Extreme reticence is naturally observed on this 
incident, and we are not in a position as yet to know whether the article 
thrown at Their Excellencies was a bomb or a Diwali cracker. If 
it is the first, nothing will exceed the heinousness of the crime, 
nothing will exceed the indignation of the Indian people.......... It is 
pleasing to note that our people do not now sit quiet with folded hands after 
showering customary anathemas on anarchical methods. An active spirit of 
loyalty is springing up in our midst, and people are rallying to the support 
of the Government in its crusade against disorder, in its efforts for constitu- 
tional progress. Convinced as we are of this and of the fact of the 


‘sturdy loyalty of millions of Indian people, we cannot but deprecate the tone 
of bitterness which has characterised one of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries, 


towards the Native States in general and Baroda in particular, in preserving. 
their dignity and position and reversing the humiliating policy of Lord: 


ftom which at léast we’ expected better. It has gone into sheer hysterics 
over an incident, the true nature of which is not as yet ascertained.......... 
We are.inclined to think with the Bombay Gazette that the Ahmedabad 
‘incident was due to the discharge of a fireworks cracker.: But supposing that 
he other theory aboutthe bomb proves true, there is all the greater necessity 
for our not going into hysterics and preaching grim things and 
prophesying evils. We have faith in the triumph of the statesmanlike 
policy of Lord Morley and lord Minto, and believe withthe Daily News 
that the best course for the Government is to push on in the path of constitu- 
tional progress undeterred by fanatical outrages on the one hand :and Anglo- 
Indian narrowness on the other hand. Whether it be fireworks or bomb 
we congratulate Their Excellencies, Lord and Lady Minto, upon their escape, 
and assure them of their always having a place in the hearts of the Indian 


people.” 


*15. “It is really a matter for congratulation andthankfulness that 
” Ae hedtta (11), 2st Their. Excellencies Lord and Lady Minto escaped 
Nov., Eng. cols - quite safe from the incident at Ahmedabad.......... 
ae ae The particulars that have been received of the 
incident so far have neither been complete nor clear, and even the official 
version is conflicting and unsatisfactory. Neither is any detailed 
information coming forth from the police authcrities of Ahmedabad. They 
are singularly reticent on the matter, and decline to give out any 
information. Wild reports have already reached the Home papers and a 
section of them is furiously denouncing * Hastern insubordination’ and 
demanding ‘ resolute methods.’ Nothing definite can as’yet be said about the 
incident, as to whether it was the doing ofa lunatic, of an anarchist, or of 
persons interested in giving people. a bad name and having an opportunity to 
hang them for it....... While the reports say that the incident took place when. 
the procession was passing in full escort, it is really surprising that no arrests 
were made on the spot, and no prompt notice of is was taken by the authori- 
ties. However, no opinion can be definitely pronounced as yet. One thing 
is pleasant and gratifying, viz., that Their Excellencies escaped quite safe from 


the incident.” : 


16. ‘“ Why is the bomb so persistent is a question which people 
ia z of all shades of opinion are asking themselves. 
ig he Ene brea Whether the Anglo-Indian or the Moderate or the 

i '“"" Nationalist, they are all equally interésted in the 
question, and with the changing times they are all trying to find out an ex- 
planation of the bomb which makes its appearance at intervals and throws all 
sections of society into convulsions more or less violent. Of late quite a new 
idea has taken possession of the public mind, and the uncommon eagerness 
with which the Anglo-Indian journals catch at a bomb outrage, whenever one 
is reported, only serves to strengthen the notion, that though the bomb 
outrages are extremely regrettable in themselves, still some people 
perhaps think that such occasional scares are very useful in giving a fresh 
turn to the screw of repression.......... With this object we very often find 
quite a mountain made out of a molehill, and comparatively insignificant 
incidents are magnified into undeserved importance and wired to England in 
order to create a belief as regards the precarious condition of the country and 
to convince the English people of the necessity of using hard measures......... 
The recent Ahmedabad incident out of which Anglo-Indian and English 
papers will certainly try to make romantic capital is not at all convincing to 
the ordinary mind, and the wonderfully contradictory reports given by 
the Times of India only serve to make the whole affair an extremely 
confounding muddle........... We can understand a dare-devil reaching 
near the Viceroy’s carriage in spite of the arrangements, but how the 
man could escape after attempting the life of the Viceroy in broad day-light 
passes our comprehension...........All Police inquiries have so far failed and 
they have by no means gained in reputation. During the last few years, 
enormous powers have been entrusted to them, but those powers have not... 
always been used for the welfare of the public........... They have not? 
always given a very good account of themselves in such inquiries.......... A» 
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conducted with an open mind. At any rate it is not at present possible to 


create such confidence among the public. If Government are really anxious - 
to secure the co-operation of the people in arriving at the real truth. 


about these occasionally recurring bomb outrages or possibly hoaxes, one 
good method would be the appointment of a mixed commission in 
which official and non-official members will take part.......... The 


people will be greatly interested in such an inquiry, for concocted stories | 
about bombs and missiles are being hurled at a certain section of the’ 


people and it is a very general belief ‘that mischievous scoundrels sometimes. 

manufacture these articles in order to obtain the credit of subsequently 
discovering them. But after all, these are all conjectures based on very 
insufficient evidence, and the only remedy out cf the difficulty, to our 
mind, is the mixed commission we have proposed.” [The paper further 
writes in its next issue:—" People seem to be altogether unwilling to put 
faith in the story of the cocoanut bomb at Ahmedabad. Many fapers have 
expressed their opinion that it wasa Divali cracker whichis a milder and 
perhaps a loyal way of saying that it was nothing more than a hoax, if 
if was not a positively mischievous attempt to create panic. ‘lhe publi- 
cation of the news in bold head-lines has had one effect, however, and that 
was perhaps one of the objects of the bomb inventor whoever he might be. 
The papers have all written about it and some of them have taken the oppor- 
tunity of having a fling at the Extremists. So they found one more oppcrtu- 
nity of showing their loyalty in this fashion. They also took the occasion to 
congratulate the Viceroy which was another chance of making an exhibition 
of their great support to the British Empire. We cannot congratulate the 
Viceroy on his escape from an evil which never threatened him. The Proneer 
of the 15th instant which contained the wires of the safe arrival of the 
Viceroy in Baroda never had a word to say about the much-talked-of bomb 
at Ahmedabad. So perhaps this piece of news may be the special property 
of some correspondents only.” In its vernacular columns the paper 
writes :—Ever since the bursting of the first bomb in India some peovle 
have made it their business to create false alarms, and our experience justifies 
us in supposing that the report of the bomb explosion at Ahmedabad is a 
creation of some interested persons. An investigation into the bomb scare is 
of as much importance to the public and Government as an examination of 
the real causes of the advent of the bomb. Public confidence in Police 
investigations has been of late much shaken and so we have to suggest that 
Government should appoint a Commission of official and non-official members. 
to investigate into the bomb affair at Ahmedabad. | 


17. On behalf of our readers and the Muhammadans of this Presidency, 

i we cordially congratulate Their Excellencies on their 

Sultdn-wl-A khbds (188), narrow escape at Ahmedabad and beg to assure 
19th Nov.; Dnydn Pra- age 

them that their kindly sympathy for the Indians, 

kdsh (44), 18th Nov. 
materialised in the shape of the Reform Scheme, 
has, by the prace of God, served them as a shield against the bombs. 


(The Dnydn Prakash writes :—Nobody would have dreamt that a bomb 


outrage would take place at Ahmedabad. But the unexpected has happened 
and its bitter memory will endure for a long time to come. Lord Minto kept 
his head cool in spite of this cowardly and horrible attempt on his life. He 
said at Baroda that it would be absurd to impeach a whole nation for an 
anarchist’s deed. We congratulate him upon his firm resolve to continue the 
policy of reforms undeterred by criminal outrages and pray God fervently 
that he may reach his native land safe and sound after his tenure of office.| 


18. The address presented by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
andthe reply of His Excellency the Viceroy there- 

Comments onthe to draw our attention to the inactivity of the 
Bombay Chamber of Com- Native Chamber of Commerce in that connection. 
merce’s address to His The address has presented only one side of the 


eae ag Samachar (68) shield to the Viceroy and it would not be sur- 
19th Nov.: Sdnj Varta- prising if His Excellency is misled by it into 


mdn (40), 19th and 20th forming wrong conclusions. It is unfortunate that 
Nov.; Rdshtramat (0), His Excellency has no time now to receive a 
20th Nov. | deputation from the Native Chamber of Com- 


merce, but they can still prepare a memorial. 
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Police inquiry, therefore, does not enjoy the reputation of being one which is 
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to appoint. There are some words in His Excellency’s speech which are 
* ‘indirect. invitation to the Native Chamber to wait in deputation upon 
him, 
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and should they fail to avail themselves of the opportunity they will 
have only to thank themselves for any loss that might result. The foremost 
to draw our attention among the suggestions of the European Chamber of 
Commerce is the one supporting a repressive policy and indirectly suggesting 
the re-enactment of Lord Lytton’s black law for gagging the press. Lord 
Minto is too far-sighted to attach any weight to the suggestion. He has rightly 
laughed at it and has explicitly declared that the new Reforms now introduced 
would be effective in clearing the political atmosphere. It isnot repressions 
such as those advocated by the Chamber that can put down the present dis- 
content; the true remedy lies in taking the Indians more into confidence and 
giving them an increasing share in the country’s administration. One of the 
principal causes of the present discontent has been the continued persistence 
of bodies like the Chamber in preaching the necessity of a narrow policy. 
One of the latest instances of this sort of conduct was seen in the opposition, 
though futile, of the Chamber to the granting of representation to the Native 
‘Chamber on the Board of the Port Trustees. Itis a pity that the European 
Chamber which has closed its doors to native merchants should pose as the pro- 
tector of the rights of the whole country. Another point that the Chamber has 
urged in its address is the extension of railways. This suggestion is good as far 
as it goes, but its silence regarding irrigation makes it very significant. Atthe 
same time we have nothing but commendation for the Chamber’s action in 
urging upon the Viceroy the necessity of giving pecuniary aid to the Bombay 
Improvement Trust. [The Sdnj Vartamdn strongly criticises the address of 


.the ‘ white’ Chamber of Commerce. It characterises its demands as one-sided, 


selfish and unjustifiable. The Chamber, it declares, has tried to lead Lord 
Minto by the nose, who, fortunately, has disillusioned it by his coldly 
polite reply. The paper wishes that His Excellency had plainly told the 
Chamber that they had no business to meddle with questions with which they 
had no connection. In its next issue the paper adds that the Chamber had 
nothing to dco with the questions of discontent, Reforms and swadesht 
which it took up in the address, and even if it had, the means suggested by it 
would have added to, rather than diminished, the discontent. It vigorously 
protests against the suggestion to revive Lord Lytton’s Press License Act, 
and is gratified that Lord Minto did uot think fit to reply to it. It 
characterises the Chamber’s appeal for an extension of railways as dictated 
by the hope of profitable investment of Kuropean capital and an extension of 
the export trade. The paper winds up by exhorting the Native Chamber of 
Commerce to meet the European Chamber’s tactics by. giving similar 
addresses. The Rdshtramat writes:—We strongly and most emphatically 
protest against the impudence and officiousness of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce in unnecessarily dabbling in politics. Government are suffi- 
ciently strong to deal with sedition, and we do not think it would be either 
politic or advisable for them to resort to the enactment of a Press License 
Act as suggested by the Chamber. It is really a matter for gratification that 
the Viceroy has given a cold shoulder to the suggestion. However, there is 
some ground for misgiving as suggestions made by Huropean bodies and 
Anglo-Indian papers are very often the precursers of repressive measures. | 


19. . “ The Bombay Chamber of Commerce would have been well advised 

to leave the problem of dealing with what is called. 

Jém-e-Jamshed (33), sedition to the Viceroy and his colleagues constitut- 
20th Nov., Eng. cols. ing the Government of India, instead of intruding 
with the precious advice it offered in its address to 

His Excellency Lord Minto. As it is, the suggestion about ‘a press license 
system or some other control’ was an act of supererogation on the part of that. 
body ; and there could have been hardly a more effective snub administered 
to the Chamber than the plain refusal of the Viceroy to discuss the merits of 
the proposition laid before him, as covered by the half ironical assurance. 
given in reply........ Before expatiating on ‘ the step recently taken by certain » 
well-known Indian princes to prevent in their territories the circulation of. 
newspapers of an injurious character,’ and commending its adoption by the - 
\Government of India, the Chamber might have ‘well asked itself what those it 
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represented, the unofficial European mercantile community, had themselves. 
done, in response to that ‘step of certain well-known Indian princes,’ to taboo 
the English and Anglo-Indian journale who are as vile in their abuse of the 
Indians as some Indian papers are in their abuse of Englishmen...........+ . 
Howsoever much one may praise the loyalty of. the Princes who have 
stopped the admission of papers like the Amrita Bazaar Patrika and the 
Bangalee, one can hardly commend their intelligence for holding that, under 
certain circumstances, the lucubrations of the-Hnglishman, the Civil and 
Military Gazette or the Daily Telegraph are liable to prove less offensive 
to good taste and less dangerous to public peace and racial harmony than the 
vituperations in those Indian papers.”’ 


— 


20. In all countries, whether enjoying swardj or not, every pronounce- 
Commentson His Excel. Ment on the part of rulers, calculated to take the 
lency the Viceroy’s utte- People into their confidence and to explain to them 
rances during his tour. their policy and measures, has always been welcomed 
Gujardtt (29), 14th with great satisfaction. The grave utterances of 
Nov.; Kdthidwar and His Excellency the Viceroy during his present tour 
Mahi Kantha Gazette bear ample evidence to the fact that His Excellency 
(78), Lith Nov. is keenly aware of the great responsibility which has 
been lying on his shoulders in these times of great political changes. At Alwar 
and at Jaipur His Excellency referred to the political ferment now raging among 
the student class and traced it to the drawbacks in the present educational 
system. It has been alvanced in many quarters that the absence of religious 
and moral training in schools and colleges has been productive of great evil. | po aS 
If by this the authorities mean to say that the extreme political ideals eo ae 
prevailing at present among the students are due to this lack of religious | Pa? 
education, we are constrained to say that they are greatly mistaken.: The 
fact is that during the last 25 years Government have been sadly indifferent 
towards the political amelioration of the nation, and it is this which is at 
the root of the evil. ‘The evil, however, will soon be removed if the autho- Re 
rities see that the teachers sympathetically guide the political aspira- A oes 
tions of their students.; At Udaipur His Excellency dwelt upon the mutual ee 
relations of the British Government and the Native States. Hitherto, the , De 
excessive powers exercised by the Political Agents have created great Me cs 
discontent among the Indian feudatories, and it was good that His Excellency a 
explicitly recognised their independence in the internal management of . a te 
their States. It is essential that Government should take care in future to a... 
appoint such Political Agents as would respect the spirit in which His 
Excellency spoke there. |The Kdthidwar and Mahi Kdntha Gazette com- 
mends Lord Minto’s re-iteration of Government’s promise of non-interference 
in the internal administration of the Native States, but it is at the same 
time afraid that this policy is likely to result-in the greater oppression of the vere 
Bhayats and Sardars by their liege States. The paper bitterly complains ae 4% 
that Government’s policy has hitherto been decidedly selfish and ungenerous iene: 
and quotes in support the continuance of the imposts at Viramgdéaon and the a 
attempts to secure the ports of Kathiawar as glaring instances. It concludes ) . 
by calling upon Government to withdraw these unjustifiable imposts and to p 
assure the Kathiawar States once for all that they do not intend to take the 
ports from them. | : 


bt ae ’ 


21. “The speeches of the Gaekwar and Lord Minto at Baroda bear a strong 
iia on 47), 19th contrast to the Rajputana and Gwalior speeches and 
msg ae re they show clearly how an honest, straightforward, 
Vaibhav (139), 18th Nov. hardworking, intelligent, sympathetic and courageous 
Indian Prince can appear to advantage even before a 
British Potentate who has superiority of position and power.......... Whatever 
may be the personal qualifications of Lord Minto, he is after all the 
representative of a policy which he cannot mould freely according to his desire 
even supposing that desire to differ from the general] trend of selfish British 
interests. A representative British officer can by a vaunting speech appear to 
advantage in the presence of Indian Princes whose only object in life is to'add 
personal pleasures and quiet obedience to official dictation to the customary 
professions of loyalty. But when an Indian Prince of the calibre and 
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| presentative of the suzerain power, the latter has to deal with no 
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puppet Prince but with a master hand.who but for his circumscribed position 
‘would have filled a post of great eminence and independence with credit ...... 
-* Tn his speech the Mahardja has touched upon many important subjects and 


has the weight of his own experience behind his remarks. As we all know, 
the Maharaja is an advocate of State interference in effecting social 
amelioration of the people and in his speech His Highness expresses satisfaction 
at the success of his policy in that direction. State interference for the 
removal of social evils is not likely to recommend itself to all, and even among 
those who would like such sort of interference, there will be few who would 
advise or like such interposition on the part of a foreign Government.......... 
We, however, sincerely congratulate His Highness for the open, sincere and 
dignified welcome which he accorded to the representative of the Hmperor.” 
(The same paper in its vernacular columns declares that the Viceroy being 
nonplussed by the Gdekwar’s statement of the liberal educational policy 
pursued by himin his State could only indulge in vague praises of the Chief, 
and expresses a hope that other Native Chiefs would follow the Gdekwar’s 
noble example instead of harassing their subjects for nothing as they have 
latterly done. The Mumbai Vaibhav writes :—It is hoped that the success 
achieved by the Gaekwar in introducing in his kingdom compulsory primary 
education and separation of Executive and Judicial functions will induce 
the Government of India to introduce those salutary reforms in their adminis- 
tration. | : 


22. “ There is a ring of sincerity in Lord Minto’s utterance at Udaipur 
which will be highly appreciated by the Indian 
' Phenia (14), 17th Nov. Princes. Itis but meet and quite in the fitness of 

things that at the historic city of Udaipur the 
Viceroy should enunciate the principles of the policy which ought to govern 
the relations between the paramount Power and the Feudatories. Rightly 
says our beloved Viceroy that ‘we are at the commencement of a new era’, 
and let us hope that the Native Princes as colleagues will readily co-operate 
with the paramount Power in making the new era a bright and a happy one. 
There is nothing to be gained in mistrusting the Native Princes. It is the 
policy of trust that pays in the long run.” 


*23. “The regulations for the reformed Legislative Councils do not dis- 
appoint the hopes raised by the pronouncements of 

Comments on the new the Government of India and the Secretary of State, 
Regulations for the re- ......... Nothing but good is likely to follow from 
ado Legislative the wholesome rule that the representatives of 
“Indi od Social Reformer mofussil constituencies should be members of those 
(6), 21st Nov. constituencies. Intelligent and influential persons 
) aspiring to become legislators will thereby be induced 
to establish themselves in the Districts and they will there become centres of 
enlightened and progressive thought.......... Government have reserved to 
themselves the power of declaring that certain persons are ineligible for 
nomination as candidates. The declaration will probably be made after 
nomination and before election. If it were to be made earlier, it will have to 
take the form of a list including those who may not offer themselves for 
election. It will be ehtirely gratuitous.on the part of Government to declare 
such persons ineligible. ‘The provision looks more dangerous than it is likely 
to be in actual practice.. No Government will care to give a man the 
fictitious importance attaching to official proscription except in extreme 
‘cases. At the same time, the uncertainty which it introduces in the 
Regulations is more likely to impede than to encourage independence 
in those who aspire to have ‘Hon.’ prefixed to their mnames.......... 
The one disquieting feature of the Regulations is connected with the distri- 
bution of representation as between Muhammadans and non-Muhammadans. 
sveseeeee Laking the case of Bombay, the landholders of Sind, the majority of 
whom are Muhammadans, are given the right of electing a member to the 
Viceroy’s Council alternately with the Sardars gf Gujarat and the Deccan, 
the majority of whom are Hindus, that isto say, Sind, in this respect, is. 
treated as equal in size, population and importance to the whole of the Presi- 


a1 


dency proper, apparently for no other reason than that it has a majority of 
Muhammadan landholders. This is not all. The Muhammadan non-official 
members of the Provincial Legislative Council, who will number not less 
than six in any year, are given the right of electing a member to the 
Viceroy’s Council. These six members, again, are to vote in the 
election of two members to the Viceroy’s “Council by the non-official 
members, 28 in number, of the Provincial Council. The voting is to be 
cumulative in order to enable a strong minority to elect a representative. 
If the six members give both their votes to a nominee of their own and 
induce four others to do the same, they will send a third Muhammadan to the 
Viceroy’s Council, that is to say, 20 per cent. of the population of this Presidency 
will have two, and may have three, of the four members that the whole 
Presidency is given in the Viceroy’s Council. It is unfair enough that four- 
fifths of the population, because it follows a certain creed, should be given the 
same measure of representation as the remaining one-fifth. But the extreme 
of absurdity is reached when one-fifth of the population is enabled to elect. 
three-fourths of the representatives in the Viceroy’s Council. Government. 
could not have intended this anomaly which rather goes against the famous 
statement, in the late Queen’s Proclamation, that it was the Royal will and 
pleasure that ‘none be in any wise favoured, none molested or disquieted by 


reason of their religious faith or observances.’ We trust that an early op- 


portunity will be taken to make the distribution of representation more nearly 
equitable.” 


24, “The scheme of constitutional reforms, as finally settled and 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, may justly be 
<a Spectator (7), said to fulfil the intention foreshadowed in His 
Majesty’s gracious message of November last. ‘The 

changes introduced are of sufficient importance to constitute a landmark in 
the history of the relations between the Government of India and the people 
under its charge. The Legislative Councils have been enlarged and 
reconstructed, their opportunities for discussion and advice have heen 
multiplied, and greater effectiveness given to their voice......... . A non- 
official majority is provided in every Provincial Council. Interpellations 
may be supplemented by further questions. Members may take active 
part in shaping financial proposals. And finally, they may convey 
their advice and suggestions in the form of definite resolutions. Thus 
the Councils may fitly be styled both legislative and advisory assemblies. 
From a constitutional standpoint the most momentous of these changes is 
neither the mere numerical development nor the organisation of the debates 
instead of the desultory talk and denunciation permitted under the old Act: 
it is the provision of non-official majorities............ The incubation has 
occupied so long a time that it would have created disappointment, and even 
disgust, if the introduction of the scheme had been delayed for the sake of 
rectifying possible defects in the preliminaries. As Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty 
expires in November next, the reforms could not well be deferred beyond the 
next legislative session. The Government is quite prepared to be told 
that there are defects in the scheme, and nothing is gained by dwelling 
upon them on the auspicious occasion of launching the scheme.” [Else- 
where the same paper writes:—‘ The Government Rosolution on the 
reconstitution of the Legislative Councils refers to two matters of considerable 
interest—one is the oath of allegiance that has to be taken by every member, 
elected or nominated ; and the other the invalidation of election for corrupt 
practices. itis explained that in both these matters the English precedent 
has been followed........... Neither Extremists nor Moderates can object to an 
oath of this kind, and its introduction will ever remind our politicians of all 
schools that political privileges are associated with corresponding duties.”| , 


*25. “One common ftemark made at the time of the passing 
Mabrdien (11) oe of the new Councils Act was that the Act means 
ae : nothing and the rues to be made under it 
everything.......... The rules now published show 
that they have been so designed as to admit of the shortest possible 
measure of liberality alone being doled out to those concerned in the develop- 
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_ - ment’of Legislative Councils:.......... Thus, to briefly touch the points, we’ 
_ * ‘may point out that the concessions made to the insistent clamouring of the 


advocates of sectarianism have exceeded due bounds and set an irrevocable 


‘and vivid seal of racial feeling on the whole Reform Scheme. Muham- 
_ Yhadans have gained nearly nine seats practically reserved for them on 
the Supreme Legislative Council and a proportionate number on the local’ 


Legislative Councils. Then, again, the manner of election prescribed for 
the Muhammadan elections is also significant. Every Muhammadan 
voter gets the right of direct voting, whereas in the case of Hindus 
the elections to the Councils take place in two or three stages and by | 
means of electoral colleges. The framers of the rules had cvidently much 
ado to make the. Muhammadan electorate decently large; and they have, 
therefore, fixed the qualifications of Muhammadan voters low enough for the 
purpose. Thus every Muhammadan Income-tax-payer and every Muhammadan 
Graduate of only five years’ standing gets the right of directly voting fora 
candidate for the Legislative Council. On the other hand, in the case of 
Local Boards only one voter is allowed for one lakh of population, and 
one for every ten thousand in the election by the Municipalities. But 
the hand of the narrow-minded official has penetrated even some of the 
minor details which, however, have an importance of their own. We 
shall explain this, taking for illustration the rules of voting prescribed 
for the different electorates. We may premise by pointing out that the 
original intention of the Government was to make elections under the 
new scheme completely free from official interference. Accordingly the 
rules provide that the official members of both Municipalities and the 
Local Boards are not to take part in the elections on their behalf at any stage. 
But when we come to the system of voting we find a distinction made in the 
rules governing the elections by Municipalities and Local Boards on 
the one hand and the various electorates on the other. Thus the rules about 
the system of elections by the University, the Sardars, the Jahagirdars ard 
the Muhammadan electors uniformly provide for what may be called secret 
voting. Rule 8 in Schedule II expressly says that an elector not desirous of 
recording his vote in the presence of the Returning Officer may send the 
voting paper by registered post to the Officer after recording his vote thereon 
in the manner prescribed therein. Rule (2) of 6 of Schedule III (Hlection by 
the Deccan Sardars) says that the Attest?ng Officer shall provide an elector 
with an envelope for enclosing the voting paper, and the elector may then 
hand over such enclosed voting paper to the Attesting Officer. This procedure, 
of course, ensures secrecy. ‘The same procedure is provided for the election by 
the Gujarat Sardars. With regard to the election by the Muhammadan com- 
munity the framers of the rule go still further and provide that an elector will 
receive an envelope along with the voting paper for enclosing the voting 
paper, that the elector will then proceed to a place screened from observation 
and there mark his vote on the voting paper, then enclose the paper in the 
envelope, close the envelope, and then hand it over to the Attesting 
Officer. As regards the election by the commercial community, rule 9 of 
Schedule VIII provides that an elector will be provided with a voting paper, 
then before filling the paper he will obtain the signature of the Chairman of 
his body as an attestation, then mark his vote and then send the voting paper 
enclosed in an envelope to the Returning Officer by registered post. But, on 
the other hand, this envelope, this enclosing in the envelope, this screened 
chamber, &c., disappear in the rules governing election by the Munici- 
palities and Local Boards. The rules in this connection (rule No. 11 
in the Schedule VI) provide that the voter after filling up the voting paper 
and causing the signature thereon to be attested by the President deliver the 
same to such President who shall send it to the Returning Officer. Now the 
difference between the wording in the two cases is marked and, we believe, 
also significant. There is apparently some doubt as to the interpretation of 
the wording when we inquire whether the voting paper has to be filled in the 
presence of the President. But even if it may not be necessary to do so 
there is no provision against the President’s seeing the vote, i.e. the name 
of the person voting and that of the.person voted for. Why should there be 
no provision here for supplying an envelope along with the voting paper 
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are aware that in the case of the larger number of Municipalities the. 
Presidents will be-non-officials, but we know also that the Presidents of. 
Local Boards are and will be Collectors and District Magistrates. And if 
they may or must see the voting, then surely the liberty of voting will be 
endangered. Now all this may or may not be intended ; and even under the 
rules as they are, there is perhaps a way of interpreting them so that the 
voting papers may not be shown to the Presidents. But we cannot say how 
the rules will be interpreted in each place by each President. In any case 
the difference deliberately made between the wording under the different 
schedules needs an explanation and _ will justify the presumption 
that the difference is conscious and intended to strike at the root 
of independent voting by the Local Boards.” [In another place the 
same paper writes:—"‘In the new rules and regulations that have been 
published a few days ago can be found the practical enforcement of 
the principle of Muhammadan separatism. Muhammadans are given 
separate representaticn even in Kastern Bengal and Assam where they are 
not in any minority. Such an unwarranted and unprincipled exaltation of 
one community over the others is bound to give rise to bad feeling among 
other communities. As the Bengalee puts it, from the point of view of the 
Hindu community and of other non-Muhammadan communities, Government 
has committed a deplorable blunder, and it would have only itself to thank if 
these varlous communities will as a result of this measure be even further 
alienated from the Government than they have been. Turning to the cate- 


gory of the disqualifications, any one familiar with the methods and policy 


pursued in India can find that they are so arranged as to be capable of ex- 
cluding all persons who may be found to be undesirable from the point of 
view of the Executive. The clause disqualifying from election any person 
who has been dismissed from Government service was not inserted in the 
last Councils Act of 1892; it is newly brought in in the present regulations. 
The other clause excluding persons who have been declared by the Governor- 
General in Council to be of such reputation or antecedents that their election 
would be contrary to public interest is rather too comprehensive. ‘The 
regulaticn about dismissed Government servants would, as a result, exclude 
Babu Surendranath Bannerjee. It is almost impossible to brush aside the 
grave suspicion which naturally arises that this clause might have been. 
newly inserted to keep away Babu Surendranath, who is the special subject 
of Anglo-Indian attacks, from the new Council. As the result of the wide 

scope of the exclusive regulations, several other prominent leaders are likely 
to be kept out of the Councils.’’| 


*26. “ The long-expected regulations about the enlarged Councils have 
Cl — 29), ast 2 last been published, and their appearance marks 

Nov Rin wane a new era in the political and constitutional history 

oe ee of India. ‘T'hough it has been said that the Reforms 

have exceeded the most extravagant expectations of the Indian people, every 
one who would estimate their real value ought to have a clear idea as to their 
nature, scope and significance. It has to be distinctly understood that the 
enlarged Councils and all that they mean do not carry us far on our way 
towards the realisation of the Indians’ highest aspiration, v2z., an effective 
control over the administration of the country in all its departments. 
It cannot at the same time be forgotten that the Reforms are a graceful and 
substantial concession made to the demands that our people have been mak- 
ing for the past many years. They are as much a triumph of the generous, 
sympathetic and democratic principles of the best exponents of Liberalism 
here and in England as of the constitutional agitation that educated Indians 
have been carrying on in this country for nearly a generation........... Itis as 
easy to exaggerate the importance of the Reforms as to belittle them and 
harp upon their hollowness. They are nothing more and nothing less than the 
first and by no means inconsiderable measure of concession to the will of the 
people........... The importance of the Reforms lies not so much in what we 
have actually obtained, as in the important principles that have been 
recognised and acted upon and in what we have been given strong grounds 
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_* of some of the Rules’and Regulations, we may fairly congratulate Government 

-., gnd our countrymen for the present upon the inauguration of the new scheme 
_ of Reforms.” 
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ot to obtain in the future. This isthe true significance of the new 


27. “The Reforms which were so liberally promised last year have at last 
been introduced in practice from the 15th of Novem- 

| ber. The scheme is a step up on the ladder of cons- 
Oriental Review (13), titutional progress for the people of India, and as 
17th Nov. such its advent was very anxiously awaited.......... 
But while we welcome the scheme on the whole as a 

graceful concession to the demands of the people, we 

think we shall not be performing our duty if we do not bring to the notice of 
the public and specially Government a few defects which mar to some extent 
the value of the rights intended to be conferred. We refer, in the first place, 
to the extensive privileges accorded to the Muhammadans even in pro- 
vinces like the Punjab and Kastern Bengal, where, on their own showing, they 
areina majority. Ifitisthe honest intention of Government to protect the 
interests of minorities, surely it behoved them to safeguard the interests of 
the Hindus in provinces where they formed the minority. Another disagree- 
able feature of the scheme is the very wide powers Government have taken 
upon themselves by enacting that they will have the right to declare any 
person ineligible for election.......... Keen interest was centred on the 
question whether men like Lala Lajpatrai and Babu Ashvini Kumar Dutt 
would be able to occupy seats in the new Legislative Councils. Government 
have not answered the question in the negative, and have thereby retracted 
to a great extent from the position they originally held and detracted from 


the representative character of the Reform Scheme. It is indirectly intro- 


ducing the veto which, we were given to understand, was done away with 
altogether.”’ 
28. “True to promise and expectations, the Rules and Regulations 
: which were to embody the Morley-Minto Reforms 
Indu Prakdsh (46),16th have been promulgated, and India ascends the 
Nov., Eng. cols. first step of the ladder which will lead this 
country forward to the legitimate goal of self-govern- 
ment under the Empire. That the promulgation has taken place in the 
very wake of the unfortunate Ahmedabad mystery of bomb explosion 
has in itself a significance of its own. It proves more conclusively than 
ever how earnest and sincere have been the declarations of Lords Morley 
and Minto that they would not be deterred either by the clamours of 
the reactionaries or the violence of the few apostles of the creed of 
violence India has unfortunately begotten, from the task they had deliber- 
ately set to themselves of granting to India the nucleus of a constitution 
on democratic lines by way of response to the legitimate aspirations of the 
people. Whether these concessious are small or great—whether they run 
great risks as the imperialistic reactionaries aver, or they fall too short of the 
capacities of the people and the needs of the hour—are questions to which, 
in one sense, a minor importance has to be attached in consideration of the 
great fact that a great beginning of principle has been made, deliberately and 
consciously. Even Government do not, in the Resolution with which they 
preface the Reforms, ciaim infallibility or perfection.......... We need 
not conceal the fact that the Reforms on account of various .aspects fall 
short of the expectations of even the most sober amongst the consti- 
tutionalist and progressive section of the Indian popular party. But we do 
all recognize that a substantial advance has been made, and we are grate- 
ful for the same. That even the professed and vociferous Extremists 
who have not even now ceased to completely pooh-pooh the Reforms in 
saucy speeches and articles of the vulgar demagogic type, are seeking the new 
honours the Reforms open to Indians, is a homage paid to their value and 
significance........... Better days and a more serene political atmosphere may 


well be expected for India as the result of these Reforms.......... Much, 
however, depends on the people’ and more still on future Secretaries of 


State, Viceroys, Governors, Lieutenant-Governors and their colleagues.”’ 
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‘An undue stress has been laid. upon the majority of non-official 
, | over official members in the Provincial Coun- 
Indu Prakdsh (46), cils in the newly notified scheme. Of course, it 
19th and 20th Nov., Eng. cannot but be admitted that an advance has been 
cols. made upon the conditions of representation prevail- 
: | ing under the old Councils Acts. But it must 
be remembered that the specified object of enlarging the Indian Councils 
is to give a wider representation to the people of India on an elective basis, 
so that the ultimate goal of Parliamentary institutions for India may be 
realised in the fulness of time. The principle, therefore, that should have 
been observed ought to have been of securing somewhere a majority of 
elected members over non-elected. "Jnder the peculiar ‘circumstances of 
‘society, as at present composed in India, the majority of non-official over 
official members means precious little, at any rate, it means no distinct 
advantage to the Indian popular party. Nay, under the circumstances of 
India as mentioned above, and the clever distribution of seats between 
Moslems and landholders and what not, even a majority of elected over 
non-elected members would not have left the true National party representing 
the large bulk of the ‘people in the ascendency........... There is no ground 
whatsoever for Government to have become nervous over the fear of the 
wheels of Government machinery being clogged by a majority of the elected 
votes and that too in face of the Government veto. So then, when the 
question of a majority of non-official over official members is strutted out 
before the public as a mighty concession and risky experiment, it is only 
fair to point out the other side of the case. The hopes of the popular party 
must still lie in argument and logic and not in numbers. In this view it is 
consoling to remember that the enlarged powers, specially those of discussion 
of the Budget prior to its formal introduction, do afford ample scope for 
the exercise of benignant influence by the true representatives of the people, 
howsoever few in number.” [The same paper writes in a further issue 
as follows:—‘ Yesterday we pointed out the essential hollowness of the 
claim as regards the increase of numbers and the so-called non-official 
majority over the official one in the Provincial Legislative Councils. As 
regards the Viceregal Council it is sought to be’ made to appear by placing 
figures in opposition that the 35 official seats, as against 32 non-official, place 
the Government in a very narrow majority of 3 or including His Excellency 
the Viceroy, 4. But when the figures composing the 67 members of the Vice- 
roy’s Council- without His Excellency are scrutinised in detail, it is apparent 
that the truly National party representing the bulk of the people is in 
a hopeless minority. Out of the 67 members 35 are officials. Add to 
this the 8 non-official nomination seats. That makes 43 nominated members 
versus the remaining 25 elected members. The National party knows well 
by previous experience in Councils, Municipalities and District Boards what 
non-official nominated members mean. That then gives a sure and invulner- 
able Government majority of 18. But this is not all. Even the elective 
25 votes cannot be counted as solid popular votes. There will be amongst 
them two representatives of the Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta and 
Bombay, necessarily HKuropeans, 5 Moslem representatives returned by 
special Muhammadan electorates of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Kastern Bengal 
and Assam and the United Provinces, and 2 more Moslem representatives 
will be coming in one year from Bombay and the Punjab and in the second 
year from Hast Bengal and Assam and the United Provinces landholders 
and so on in alfernate years. These 9 members in all will represent special 
and sectional interests only. They can in a very limited sense be called 
National members. Deducting these 9 doubtful votes, the National party 
can command only 16 votes out of a total of 68! There is One more deterous 
arrangement to be noticed. The non-official members of the larger Provincial 
Councils have the right to elect two members for the Viceregal Council. But 
there the voting is to be cumulative specifically to enable the minority to 
capture one seat! The’ Moslem and the non-official nominees plus the Europeans 
are sure to carry one seat.......... When the figures of the supreme Legisla- 
tive Council seats are thus critically scrutinised, half the charm and grace of the 
constitutional privileges vanish. The Aga ‘Khan and Moulvie Rafiuddin 
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. ‘know what ¢ bai ‘are. ‘dons ‘when’ they express satisfaction at the - scheme. 
- But what they gain the general community—we shall not say Hindus—lose. 
es There again, we may ask, is the Constituency for the professional classes ? 
os ~ re they not left practically in the lurch? The Municipalities, the District 
rants | ‘and the Corporation of Bombay can with no stretch of imagination 
“be called constituencies reserved for the professional classes. Are landhold- 
rs, Muhammadans, commercial and industrial interests precluded from 
contesting at these elections? If these latter are fortunate to capture all. 
‘or even some of the seats not specially reserved for them, where would the 
‘interests of the professional classes be? How can their interests be said to 

- have been safeguarded ? ”’] 


, 80. The liberal spirit with which the Reforms were initiated is not in 
evidence in the Regulations framed under the 

Dnyda Prakdsh (44), Councils Act. Had they been in accordance with 

18th Nov. the new principles involved in the Reforms, we 
could have had a beginning of the Parliamentary 

+ ° gystem in India. But instead we have to content ourselves with the non- 
official majority in the provincial Councils and a few more popular rights. 
All the regulations, however, are not conceived in a retrograde spirit. Al) the 
provinces, except the Punjaib and Burma, have a decided non-official majority 
in the Councils. Indian Chambers of Commerce have been granted the 
right to send representatives to the Council along with the Kuropean Chambers 
of Commerce. It was thought that at the most deportees would be declared 
ineligible for the Councils. But the regulations exclude all those that may be 
‘deemed undesirable by the Government of India. ‘The discretionary power is 

unlimited and there is no guarantee that it will be exercised always in good 
. spirit. A Viceroy who declared that the Queen’s Proclamation was useless 

would not hesitate to enforce the regulations autocratically. Itis bad enough 

to exclude the deportees. But even that would have been welcome as 

compared to the present regulations. Meetings of the Councils were hitherto 

held primarily to enact laws and transact any other business incidentally. 

A good deal of importance is rightly attached to the privileges granted to 

criticise the administration and more resolutions respecting the same. 

Meeiings of Council should have been ordered to be held regularly at least 

once in a month, or a regulation to the effect that a meeting of the Council 

_ should be held if a third of the electe? members requisition it should have 

been included. As there is no such provision, the rights granted under the 

new system cannot be properly exercised. Much depends, however, cn our- 

He selves in making the reforms a solid success. We should in the first place 

develop integrity of public life. The extremist agitation has vitiated the 

purity of our aims and a double life is being led by many individuals. These 

are unwilling to sign the creed of the Congress, but they are cajoling the 

voters to return them to the Council wherein they have to swear allegiance to 

the Throne. Our public life will never improve as long aus such persons are 
hailed as leaders and complimented on their “policy " and “ guerilla methods” 

of agitation. Whether a man is an anarchist or a loyalist, he should have the 
courage to avow himself as such and he should be ready to suffer for his actions. 

~The guerilla methods followed by Maratha Extremists have spoiled our 

character. ‘ Unless they improve their tactics, even a Parliament will confer 

very little benefit on Maharashtra, let alone the new Councils. 


*31. ‘During the past week the publication of the Government Gazette 
? has put into final shape the long expected and much 


. Pdrsi (87), 21st Nov., discussed reforms.......... The present scheme as 

Eng. cols. finally published gives so much evidence of a 

: thoughtful consideration of all the issues that it 
* were ungracious to cavil at the details which do not happen to appeal i 


to our particular fancies. One paper complains that the scheme is not 
nearly so comprehensive as it might have been; another says it provides 
for too many Muhammadans; yet another that it provides for too few, and so 
on. In the end we find that the masses are unrepresented as of old, that the 
Muhammadans are overrepresented, but are still unable to enforce their will 
if others disagree with them ; and that the sovereign will of the people is still 
subject to three vetoes and an official majority. There is plenty to complain 
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‘of if we are determined to complain; but for the present it seems wiser to 
appreciate the advance made than to grumble because we haye not yet 
‘reached Utopia. The theory of separate representation is accepted; and for 
this Government are responsible to the extent that they recognised it as & 


sort of pis aller.......... By accentuating differences of religion and giving 
them a legitimate place in politics, the Reform scheme hardly promotes the 
prospects of those communities which, however active they may be, are 
numerically too small to enter the lists in-a partisan struggle where the prize 
goes to the wearer of the right turban rather than to the propagator of the 


right principles.......... The whole success of the scheme, however, depends 
upon the success with which the old idea of pitting official. against non-official 


members is cast into oblivion. ‘To do anything which brings the official body 
into solid opposition with the rest is to throw away the substance of power 
for the shadow. In a Council like that of Bombay, for instance, a full 
attendance of the official members is more easily ensurel than that 
of non-officials, while Government have a few among the non-officials 
who could always be depended upon to vote according to official request ; 
so if the old opposition came into being aé all, the non-official majority 
would never become an accomplished workable fact, while feelings would 
be exacerbated for nothing.......... The weakest point in the scheme is 
the Viceregal Council, which still retains a small official majority......... ; 
We are ready to agree with Mr. Syed Husain Bilgrami that the Reforms go 
as far as is wise at present.......... Still, we think it would have been better 
to have given the Viceregal Council a popular constitution like the others. 
lasses But these considerations only bring to the fore the necessity of 
accepting the Reforms in the fine spirit of compromise in which they are 
GHOLOU. «<ccies We are not stepping straight from bureaucracy to the ballot- 


box, and there is much in the intermediate stages which does not appear to 


be on the direct path from one to the other. But there is much in the new 
scheme which provides the test for our capacity for political progress while 
avoiding the worst dangers of haste. On our own action under the new 
conditions depends entirely whether the Reforms stagnate into an ineffective 


formalism or develop into a popular and representative system of Govern- 
ment.” 


82. Lord Minto’s name will go down in history as one of the best rulers 

| of India. He initiated the Reforms which have just 

Sdn) Vartaman (40), been brought into operation. They effect a momen- 
Mie gis york tous change, reaching down to the constitution of 
=A to aa the Government. Our rulers have given, in this in- 
: ee stance, with a bountiful hand. They have given much 
more than was foreshadowed in the despatch in which the scheme was first 
outlined three years ago. ‘The performance has far exceeded the promise. 
There is no make-believe of an Advisory Council. There is no mere 
shadow and semblance of representation in the form of a Council of 
Notables........... Under the new scheme, the leaders of the people will 
have an effective voice in the administration of the country. Our 
rulers have treated us with great, nay, unexpected liberality in allowing 
a non-official majority in the Provincial Legislative Councils; and it is 
reported that had Lord Minto’s personal wishes been complied with, there 
would have been a popular majority in the supreme Legislative Council as 
well. A great trust has been put upon the people.: Extensive powers have 
been granted to them under the new dispensation. We will echo the hope 
which is expressed in the notification which ushers in the reforms, that the 


leaders of the people will use those powers-wisely and well. Now and always 


we must cherish in our hearts the warning words of our beloved Viceroy that 
the future lies in ourown hands. Ourrulers have done their part; let us 
now do ourown. We have to justify the great trust they have put in us; 
and as we prove ourselves worthy of it, more powers, more liberal concessions, 


will be granted to us. They will come inevitably, provided we conduct our- 


selves with true loyalty and wisdom.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes in a 
similar strain.| 
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erment on: the: peoples of India. of such extensive 
me» -\ privileges as are ensured to them under the new Act 
- 4485 constitutes. the most courageous experiment ‘that has 
oN oy ‘ever been made at constitutional Government in the 
=" oriental world. Contrasted with the, tragic and 
oo Tayo foe bloody occurrences associated with the struggle of 
alitie ations for political liberty, the Indians should thank their stars for the 
peaceful evolution by which they have emerged upon tne high level of a popular 
! and orderly form of Government. Japan stands alone in the East where 
constitutional government has been likewise acquired without a bloody 
revolution. But her case is altogether different from India’s, where the 

' -@ountry is under the rule of an alien Government and where the task of 
administration is rendered unusually complex on account of the division of 

her national population into various castes, creeds and communities. The 

special privileges conferred on the Moslem community are looked on with 
disfavour by the Hindus as a clever ruse to Keep asunder the two great com- 
ponent units of the nation...:....... Let them, however, place implicit con- 
fidence in the Government who have the charge of the helm, and they will 

guide the ship of state safe to the haven of peace and prosperity.” [The 
Kaiser-i-Hind also gratefully wélcomes the completion of the Reform scheme. ] 


_ %*84, “ The long looked-for Reforms in the administrative machinery 
of this country have after all been an accomplished 
: Praja Bandhu (38), fact during this week........... They mark a step in 
21st. Nov., Eng. cols.; advance of the old order of things, and if the same 
Gujarat, Mitra (89), 2lst jiberal spirit that has actuated the Reforms be main- 
Nov., Eng. cols. pirit that has actuated the Reforms be main 
tained in their practical working, one need have no 
hesitation in saying that they possess potentialities in them for doing good 
both to the rulers and the ruled, and more especially to the Sea 
The Reforms mean no doubt a step forward in the march of events, although 
the ultimate goal of self-government on Colonial lines under the egis of the 
British Government is undoubtedly far distant...........The concessions 
embodied in the scheme are of a liberal character and as such they cannot fail 
to give satisfaction to the sensible section of: the Indian people.” |['T'he 
Gujardt Mitra highly eulogises the new Reforms and says :—‘‘ It must be a 
duty with us, loyal subjects of His Majesty the King-Emperor, to help on the 
generous efforts of British statesmen—-to prove, in short, worthy of the trust 
reposedinus. The success or failure of the new Reforms rests with us, 
and none else will be to blame if they fall short of their true objects.’’| 


389. The Bombay Samdchdr hails with gratification the publication of 

the Rules and Regulations framed under the Indian 

Bombay Samachar (68), Councils Act, 1909, and congratulates Lord Minto 
16th Nov.; Jdm-e-Jam- and His Excellency’s Government for courageously 
ae a and Si inaugurating a measure which, if wisely enforced, is, 
16th Nov: fet-srmgel ), in the opinion of the paper, likely to take the people 
ddgar (23), 17th Nov.; of India a far way along the path of political regene- 
Akhbdr-e-Isldm (63),18th ration. As regards the decision of Government to 
Nov. nominate members to the Council instead of allowing 
them to be elected in certain cases, the paper is 

pessimistic as to whether the action of Government would satisfy. popular 
wishes, and in this connection it appeals to the authorities to nominate such 
men only whose names are suggested by the minorities concerned. Com- 
menting on the rules prescribed for the Budget debate, the paper hesitates 
to believe them to be perfect, but on the whole receives the notification on the 
subject as marking a new era in the annals of the British relations with India. 
: ‘The Jdm-e-Jamshed receives the notification as an ample fulfilment of the 
promises made by His Majesty, and trusts much real and lasting good will be 
done to the country thereby. The Sdnj Vartamdn is jubilant over the 
publication of the Rules and Regulations and trusts that they may be the 
means of ushering a reign of peace and good government into the country. 
The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar and the Akhbdr-e-Isldm tender their sincere con- 
comme to Lord ‘Minto for having inaugurated a most liberal scheme of 
forms waich promise peace to the country at large.| 


99 


*36. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Praja Bandhu:—*" I 


gather from the papers that Mr. Gokaldis K. 


Alleged illegality of Mr. Parekh is a candidate for the Northern Division for 
Gokaldis K. Parekh’s lection to the Legislative Council. According 
pewee umag for the neW +> the new Regulations a Municipal Councillor 
Council. 

Praja Bandhu (38), only can be a candidate. Mr. Gokaldas has, it appears, 
21st Nov., Eng. cols. managed to get hiniself elected to a seat in the Ank- 
| leshwar Municipality. The question is, whether the 
election is legal and valid. Under section 12 of the District Municipal Act, 
only a resident at Ankleshwar, who has dwelt there for not less than six 
months, is qualified to be acandidate for a seat in that Municipality. 
Will any of your legal readers enlighten us as to the legality of his 
candidature ?”’ 


8/. Indian students belonging to the Birmingham University. have so far 
op been admitted to the Volunteer corps attached to 
Alleged unfair treat- the University. This corps has now been turned 
a — into an officers’ training class and though there was no 
i ironed (47), 17th likelihood of Indians being appointed as officers in 
Nov. the British army, still many an ardent Indian youth 
wanted to pass the officers’ examination. But this. 
could not be tolerated by those who have disarmed the Indians for emasculat- 
ing them. Instead of prohibiting the Indian students in a straightforward 
inanner from appearing at the examination, each candidate was asked to give 
his Christian name in the application form and thus the Indian students 
were silently excluded from the examination. ‘The indignation of the 
Birmingham Post has been roused by this treatment of our Indian students 
and the affront given to their religious susceptibilities. We would only 
‘say that the incident affords afresh example of how the intoxication 
of imperialism has rendered the English blind to the sentiments of others 
and imperilled their vaunted equality of treatment for all. 


08. “It was only the other day that Sir Protul Chandra Chatterji in 
eee _ his capacity of the President of the Hindu Confer- 
PB ctr cpr pala ence held at Lihore told the Hindus to establish 
Indian writers for alleged harmonious relations and live in peace and amity 
excitement of racial ill- with the Anglo-Indians. [or our part, we are ready 
feeling. to shake hands with the Anglo-Indians and forget 
Phenve (14), 17th Nov. and forgive old misunderstandings. And may we 
not expect in return the same cordiality of sentiments from our Anglo-Indian 
friends—especially Anglo-Indian scribes? Look how they respond to our 
overtures of friendship. We have just gone through a book entitled the 
‘Burnt Offering’ whichis nothing but a satire on Babu life. This story 
emanates from Mrs. Cotes whose husband is the news vendor to the 
Government of India. It was originally published in the columns of 
the Pioneer in a serial form and naturally excited considerable ill-feeling 
among the Bengalees. We have said on more than one occasion—and we do 
say again with all the emphasis at our command—that for the creation of 
the unrest and discontent in India, the Anglo-Indian writers are considerably 
responsible. Why not prosecute some of these mischief-makers? Verily, 
these malicious maligners of the Indian people are the real creators of sedition ! 
Really, it’s a high time for the Government to bring to book some of these 
mischief-makers who are allowed to carry on their campaign of calumny with 
impunity, only because they happen to possess white skin.” 


89. Of all the different definitions given of man the best is that “ man 

is an animal capable of being educated.” A society 

Lack of educationmakes that Jacks the good influence of education is consi- 
people — traitors tO ered to be on the same level with the brute creation. 
aia (iit), 11th Nov, Such a society and individuals similarly circum- 


stanced are generally guilty of acts detrimental to 
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a Ps . ; their own lulose and to roe of. the nation they belong to. It was because 
a Jéfar lacked proper education that he turned a traitor on the field of 
‘Plassey. For the same reason Indian soldiers turned their arms against 
eas own countrymen for the sake of a miserable pittance they received from 
the, English and a Maratha gloried in hauling down the Peshwa’s flag at 
Poona and hoisting the Union Jack in its place. India has thus fallen into 
an abject state of degradation from the high civilised position it once enjoyed. 
Let us now consider as to how our present rulers have discharged their 
solemn duty of educating the people under their charge. [The paper then 
proceeds to relate the history of the educational system in India as given 
in the Modern Review for October.| 


40. The Master of Elibank said in the House of Commons that the 
~ gswadesht agitation conducted by the LBengalee 
Swadesht can be made deportees was one of the causes that led to their 
en Nokes gor resort present misfortune. But the Government of India 
4 Kal aa grag ee have avowed themselves as firm supporters of honest 
swadeshi. No evidence is forthcoming as to the 
illegal and unlawful character of the agitation, if any, led by the Bengal 
deportees. The only possible solution of the dilemma is that some short- 
sighted bureaucrats misled and poisoned the mind of the Government of 
India with reference to the Bengalee patriots. The bureaucrats from the 
Lieut.-Governor downwards are asa rule led by the nose and deceived by 
slandering Police officials. These prejudices engendered by scheming officials 
led to the prosecution of our patriots. We should follow the lines chalked 
out by them and prove that no unlawful methods need be adopted to attain 
success in the swadesht movement. If we so continue the agitation during 
the absence of the patriots and thus remove the prejudice entertained by 
Government, the deportees may be released. We will also have the credit of 
fulfilling the vows of the patriots and of pleasing them. 


41. The Anglo-Indians and their friends, the Moderates, want the Indian 
people to co-operate actively with the Government. 
A comparison between On the other band, the Extremist leaders want that 
the aims and objects of “ No control uo co-operation” should be the watch- 
the Extremists and the ward of their party. The Anglo-Indians want the 
moreree. British t trolled authorit th 
Rdshtrabodh (151), for Pritish to exercise uncontrolled a rity over the 
Maw Indian people and to grant the latter only such 
trifling rights as will never come in the way of the 
exercise of their own uncontrolled authority. The Moderates are alive to the 
true interests of the nation, but they are afraid to mention sward) as their goal 
simply because they want to gain the good graces of the authorities with a view 
to achieving their own selfish ends. ‘’he Extremists would never make any 
such degrading compromises and would refuse to co-operate with Government 
unless they are given a substantial share in the administration of the country. 
Government have, therefore, for the last two years undertaken a campaign to 
crush the Extremists, and the Moderates are helping them to- accomplish 
the object. Our duty, under these circumstances, lies in standing on our own 
legs for our advancement and God is sure to reward our perseverance. 


42. Itis really deplorable that no steps should yet have been taken by 
responsible authorities to stop the circulation of 
depreciated coins. Of recent years it has become a 
of depreciated coms and standing complaint that the copper coins in circula- 
worn out currency notes. . re bat it ia dimienttto—ind 
Jém-e-Jamshed (33), 100 are so worn out that it 1s difficult to induce 
20th Nov. illiterate classes to accept them. Although these 
and smaller silver coins are too worn out for ordinary 
use, it is surprising that the Bank invariably i issues them to the public and 
thus places. them to much inconvenience and annoyance. Can nothing be 
done to improve the currency? Government have been reaping enormous 
profits from coinage, and it is worfdertul that no steps have yet been taken to 


Alleged public grievance 


call back from circulation these depreciated coins and replace them by new 
ones. A similar complaint has often been heard in regard to. worn and dis- 
figured currency notes, and we trust early steps will be taken by the 
authorities concerned to remove this long standing public grievance. 


*43. Mr. S. G. Lavate writes to the Mahrditta :—“ His iesalleney 
fears that the handing over of liquor revenue to the 

Mr. S. G. Lavéte’sreply Municipalities would tempt them to force up 
to His Excellency the ¢onsumption. The ‘history of the successive Out- 


Governor's remarks at still, Minimum guarantee and Auction systems do 


Bt eg Police ral not tell a different tale about Government nor have 


Mahrdtta (11), 21st the Government officers been free from counten- 
Nov. ancing the growth of liquor sales. The auction 
system still obtains in the Poona district as 

well as in other districts. Mr. A. C. Logan, 

late Abkdéri Commissioner, tells us that (1) the average liquor-seller 
will cheat his customers whenever he can, irrespective of necessity, (2) that 
he adulterates and (8) that credit accounts are common. It is not yeta 
fact of common knowledge, (4) that shops are managed by the persons who bid 
for it and that they are not sublet. (5) Singing entertainments have perhaps 
not yet disappeared from shops. (6) EHatables are not yet difficult to be 
obtained at them. (7) Children are allowed to frequent them. (8) Objection- 
able sites are still the rule and not exception. In the face of these and other 
illegal things which a regular watching of the shops alone can disclose, 
might it not be said that they are connived atin view of revenue ? Liquor- 
shops have teen retained in spite of the repeated protests from the residents 
of the place, and yet it must not be said that shops are forced upon the 
people. Government have managed the liquor traffic long enough. 
Would they not now allow a_ single Municipality to manage the 
business even experimentally and for a stated period? Sir George has 
expressed his wish to work hand in hand with temperance workers.......... 
The liquor administration is not free from some gross irregularities. Govern- 
ment have declared that they are not able to meet them:single-handed. 
Would they at least accept the co-operation of such Temperance men as 
they trust, to eradicate them ?”’ 
44. Mr. Mountford, Collector of Sholapur, writes to us that he had made 
special arrangements for the Press at the Sholapur 

Comments on the Col- Darbar. Special messengers were sent to newspapers 


lector’s Darbar at Shola- {ht had applied for tickets too late to be informed 
ead Prakash (44), by post. It is commendable that Mr. Mountford 
shin Navy. ’ took great pains to make arrangements for the con- 

venience of the Press. We are thankful to 
Mr. Mountford for the information which he has forwarded tous. But it 
appears that Mr. Mountford has not rightly understood our complaint, 
We complained against the prohibition of the Press at the Satara and not the 
Sholapur* Darbar. Mr. Mountford writes that queries were replied to by letters 
and not orally as the Darbaris submitted their questions in writing. But the 
public needs to be informed of the nature of questions and answers at the 
Darbar. Even Mr. Mountford will concur with us that questions and answers 
should be supplied to the Press and made public atthe Darbar in order 
to further the utility of such functions. [*T'he statement in paragraph 38, 
Weekly Report 44 of 1909, about the Press representatives not being allowed 


to attend the Darbar at Sholapur was due to a mistake.| 


45. A contributor writes to the Rdshtramat:—Calling into ques- 
tion the intentions of Government is an offence 

Alleged evil effects of under the Indian Penal Code. But the extension 
the Deccan Agriculturists’ of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act throughout 
Relief Act. 47). 18th the Presidency has raised strong suspicions 
Pr romranceosh (47), in the minds of the people about the real intentions 
noes of Government. We do not think there can be 


} 


any other enactment on the face of the earth 


: 
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amore fit 28 to ine the aN into shore and to ikke men one ers 8 erdamies. 
cae the Act has induced both creditors and debtors to practise fraud upon one 
5 ae nother and the money-lending business is thus gradually passing into the 
a “hands of Government. 
ae 46. One Anant’ Narayen Kaulgekar writes to the Rdshtramat from 
oa Aklooj (Sholapur) :—There is general complaint that 


- ‘Alleged high-handedness the income-tax is assessed in an arbitrary manner, 
In the assessment of the pyt the village of Aklooj seems to be the greatest 


Income-tax. : 
sufferer from official high-handedness in this respect. 
cs me Mponat aD: ROR The population of this place is about 4,300 in 


~ * 


number out of which thirty-two pay an aggregate 
‘amount of Rs. 1,475 as income-tax! At this rate revenue from the tax for 
the whole of India would amount to thirteen crores. This makes it 
clear that this poverty-stricken place is most unjustly treated in respect 
ie of this tax. I can confidently affirm that ten of those wko have to pay the 
a : tax are as a matter of fact not at all liable to pay it. Rumours are afloat that 
a ‘the heavy assessment of the tax is intended to strike u blow at the swadesht 
movement and that Government insist upon each taluka raising a certain 
amount fiom the tax by hook or by crook. Itis hoped that His Excellency 
the Governor will kindly take the necessary steps to dispel any misunder- 
standing on the part of the people in the matter. [The paper comn.enting 
upon the letter writes :—Income-iax assessment is solely in the hands of 
Government officials and appeals from the people are almost invariably 
rejected. It has been a matter of every day experience in the villages in the 
mofussil that those who do not court the favour of the petty officials like 
village patels and others have to pay the penalty in the shape of increased 
‘income-tax. Now people living in cities too are having a similar experience. 
We know of instances in which pleaders and others taking prominent part in 
‘a the swadeshti movement have been suddenly called upon to pay greatly 
‘a ‘ increased amounts for the tax. This tendency of harassing the people on 
| the part of the officials is certainly to be deplored.| 


47. “With Savarkar of Nasik no sane politician can have the least 
Comments on the Bom- Sympathy anc no one will seriously argue that the 
bay High Court’s decision poems he wrote were anything but highly objec- 
in the Sdvarkar appeal tionable. His counsel all but admitted that the 
case. object was to prepare the minds of the readers for 
es Pe sremeee (46), an armed revolt. In England, where such a revolt 
Ath Ov. Sing, ools. is impossible to contemplate, it may be no offence 
to merely talk of if without any manifest overt act in actual preparation. 
- But such talk can never be morally justifiable and in making it punishable, 
the Indian law but does its duty by society. However, the fact of the 
absence of an overt act should have, we think, induced the High Court 
. Judges to reduce the enormous sentence of transportation for life. More 
insidious and dangerous treason has been dealt with more leniently. There 
ought to be a sense of proportion in these punishments.” 


48. At theatres and other places of public amusement it cannot be said 
that the spectators are out of danger at the time of | 
Comments on the Gov- accidents in spite of the fact that arrangements are 
or ernment Resolution about yeady for instantaneous help. At such places fire 
a Precautions against fire might break out at any moment, and there is ample 


BAS, in theatres and other ; : 
oe places of public amuse- material besides to make it rage furiously. We 


“ ment in Bombay. welcome the order issued by Government in the 
bier. Bombay Samichdy (68), matter of adopting remedies to diminish as far as 
_ 19th Nov. possible the chances of such fatalities. The havoc 


which fires originating with electric light sometimes 

cause is appalling to think of, and it must be because of this fact, that His 
Excellency the Governor in Council has come to the conclusion that the 
precautions at present taken to prevent such accidents are inadequate. Hx- 
pens furnishes us with ample proofs that would make us agree with him. 
e rules suggested by Government, if enforced in a proper spirit, will no. 
doubt ensure the safety of the public, 


33: 


49. The following appears on the outer page of the Rdshtra- 

A bodh:—It is asked .why we should charge six 
Reluctance of the annas per annum for postage in spite of the small 
editor of the Rdshtrabodh ging of our magazine. The reason lies in 


to suppl list of hi 
nt ck ‘es Postal the fact that the Post Office refuses to charge the 


authorities. concession rate unless a list of the subscribers is 
Rdshtrabodh (151) , for Supplied to it. As we do not think it desirable to 
Nov. supply such a list, we are unable to take advantage 


of the concession. 


90. “We heartily welcome to our disturbed district of Larkdina 
Mr. Lucas, the present Commissioner in Sind and 
An appeal to the Com- once the Collector of this district. We trust that 
Proton inSind for the he would do his utmost to make his tour a living and 
a of begdr and 4 lasting blessing to the district by inquiring into 
Sind Patrika (56), 6th the grievances of the people and putting an effective 
Nov., Eng. cols. check upon the long standing practice of begar 
and rasai. We are glad to learn that 
Mr. Lucas has realised fully the grave injustice perpetrated by begdr 
and has issued a special circular to the effect that no cart-driver be paid less 
than annas 12 each time. ‘This, if properly carried out, would, no doubt, goa 
great way in mitigating the evil, but what about rasaz?...... We are informed 
that a special fund is raised in each taluka to meet the huge expenditure of 
rasat, to which Tapedars contribute a good deal. It would be simply 
disgraceful and scandalous if the old practice be repeated this year under 
a strong ruler like Mr. Lucas, who has all his eyes about him.” 


91. ‘ Now that the Bombay Government have conferred a new dignity 
upon the Zamindars of Gujarat by styling them 
Suggestion that the ‘Sardars’ it would not be out of place to suggest 
2 gy oy that the same title may be conferred on the 
stvled Gandies. also °° prominent Zamindars and Jaghirdars in Sind who 
Pheniz (14), 17th Nov, have rendered conspicuous and meritorious services 
to the people and the Government. The title will 

not only be highly appreciated by our loyal Zamindars and Jaghirdars but 
will cost Government nothing. We hope our suggestion will not fall on 


deaf ears.” © 


O92. “ We beg to bring to the notice of the Hyderabad -authorities the 
location of a country liquor-shop just in the centre of 
Suggestion for the re- the Cantonment bazar. The -liquor-shop in ques- 
iy of a liquor-shop 1n tion ig surrounded by several houses in which 
e Hyderabad (Sind) a 
PE NE EES HO respectable families live. This can under no circum- 
Al-Haq (53), 6th Nov., stances be a fit locality for the situation of a liquor- 
Eng. cols. shop where men of questionable character muster 
strong and cause disturbance. We feel that the 
object of the shop will be served if itis removed to some place in the 
soldiers’ bazar where the inhabitants consist principally of Bhils and such 
other classes as consider drinking a necessity.......... Let us hope, the 


evil will soon be remedied.” 
Legislation. 


*53. “We heartily sympathise with the efforts which the Indian 

- members of the medical profession are making to 

Comments of the pro- gecure registration of practitioners. It is a course 
et See Registra- Which has in most civilised countries been found 
eo (34) advisable for the protection both of the accredited 
21st Nov.,Eng.cols. members of the profession and of the public whom 
they serve. It is essential in the interest of both 
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i nom bat sbicenlihily qualified. men, ‘ehionld be allowed to 

ind the | best means to secure this condition is by registration. 

) 06 ‘no’ reason» why India should be regarded as exceptional ; 
n fact, medi: the: large number of medical degrees, which is now being 

“@onferred and the extent to which the profession is growing in India, we are 

“yather surprised that such a step has not been taken earlier. The Bill, which 

Chas been drafted by the Bombay Branch of the Medical Association, seems 
‘to be thoroughly satisfactory. and we. sincerely -_ that they will be able 
to induce Government to take it up.” 


ees ee oth Education. 


‘ 04. “We can hardly congratulate our leaders on the way the deputa- 
tion to the Commissioner about the proposed aboli- 
. Comments oon the tion of the Hyderabad High School was managed, 
. deputation tothe Commis- oy the officials on the reception accorded to the 
sioner “4 Mors a om same. The men who had specially prepared them- 
Hyderabad "(Sind) ” High selves to put the case for the High Sehool before 


: School. the head of the province were unable at the last 
Sind Journal (20), momentto go, and Diwan Bilaradm was suddenly 
11th Nov. called upon to face the severe ordeal.......... Those 


whose business it was to receive the deputation said, 
when the members—15 in number—were already on the Commissioner’s 
steamer, that only six of them could be accommodated in the reception room ! 
And yet the deputation had taken care tc inform the officials beforehand 
that 20 men might come. Eventually 9 men were actually admitted. 
Mr. Wright, the Educational Inspector, being asked by Mr. Lucas, the 
Commissioner, made a reply in which he laid particular stress upon the 
insanitary condition of the present building and the heavy and, as he thought, 
- unnecessary cost which a decent structure would involve. The spirit and 
‘ temper which pervade his reply may be judged from his courteous charac- 
. terisation -of one argument of our venerable representative as ‘rubbish’. 
_ And Mr. Wright is the supervisor-general of the manners of our hopefuls! 
But what must we say of Mr. Wright’s own main argument? The building 
is bad. It will cost too much to renew or re-build it; so the best thing is to 
do away with the institution! Shades of Aristotle and Vyasa, behold how 
i logic is murdered in these degenerate times!...... A third private school that 
a would probably be started if the Government High School were abolished 
- would receive a building-grant like its predecessors. Would this item’ be 
less heavy than the amount yearly spent on the Government High School 
or the amount said to be necessary for providing it with a decent 
habitatign ?........... However, the Commissioner asked the deputation 
to submit some scheme whereby the accommodation of the High School 
may be improved at a moderate cost, and we hope the leaders will 
confer speedily about the matter and send in a pucka proposal before it 
is too late.” 


Native States. 


*55. Mr. G. B. Ambegavkar, Private Secretary to His Highness the 
Tinos th ia Madodtta Gaekwar, writes to the Mahratta :—“ Some influen- 
from the Private Secre-. 'a friends of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar 
tary to His Highness the have said that his visit to the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha 
Gdéekwdér of Baroda in may create an impression thut he had his sympathies 
connection with His with the Extremists in Indian politics. I deem it 
ig _ Highness’ visit to the desirable to point out that an interpretation to that 
a ier neh tN ogress Sabha. effect would be erroneous. Nor dqI think that the 
ea! oy cag rate’ (il), ist gentlemen who invited him to the pdn-supdrt had 
roa : that object in view. If, however, my view of 
their interpretation is wrong, they are at liberty to correct it. It was 


i, & purely social function and His pignones certainly accepted the invita- 
ei ‘ “tion as ional ? : 


o 


OS ee Ee vee Neen icuneee e Oe NOY, SR CN ee ree ne 
956. One Kanaiyélal writing in the Arya Prakdsh on the searches. insti- 
tuted by the Patiala police, observes:—The various 
Alleged high-handed reports which we have been daily receiving from 
rocedure of the Patidla Patiala are astounding. Now that the males have 
Police in the recent been disposed of, the police have opened a campaign 
arrests for sedition. against the female members of the Arya Samaj 
Arya Prakdsh (25),12th who were conducting the usual weekly meetings of 
Noy. ; the Samdj. The premises of the Samaj have 
been taken possession of, and all the materials of 
Havan (sacrifice) have been confiscated as accessories to the manufac- 
ture of bombs. It seems that, according to the police, anything which 
has the misfortune to be styled ‘ Political’ is seditious., A-few days ago 
they confiscated a copy of a treatise on Political Economy, because it con- 
tained the word ‘Political.’ Let people take a lesson from this before it is 
too late, and burn all those books in which the word ‘ Political’ occurs, for 
otherwise it will go very' hard for them some day or other. 
SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADBRI, 

Oriental Translator to Government. : 

Office of the Orjental Translator to Government, 

Secretariat, Bombay, 25th November 1909. f 
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For the Week ending 27th November 1909. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department. information as to any local complaint which appears 
Lo them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated > What action 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed te 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts ape. ne 
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_ LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. ae 
(As tt stood on the 1st October 1909.) ai Aw Vt 
No. Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. ». . cals Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
ENGLISH. 4 : 
_ 1 | Anglo-Indian Empire ...,;Bombay ... ...| Weekly .... .../ Charles Palmer...’ eee 
2 | Bombay East Indian ...; Do. ies seed LO. ooo w.o| do 0. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... be 800 
3 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-] Poona ive »+»| Daily oe ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; ae ii 600 
can Herald. | | | 
4 | Bast and West ... seo} Bombay .... ...| Monthly po “ ji Merwénji Malabari, J. P.; Pdrsi;| 1,000 
| 55. 
§ | Elphinstonian... e| Do, oe »+-| Quarterly ...._—-...| Prof. P. B. Vaocha; Parsi; 42... eer 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. ee ».| Weekly... ...| Kamékshi Nataréjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma-| 500 
drési Brahman) ; 41. 
7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. ode sot Ee eee »».| Behra4mji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P. ; Pdrsi; 500 
India and Champion. ; 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ooo «—s- see Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman ; 50. ..-| 1,000 
9 | Karachi Chronicle -»-| Karachi... .-| Weekly... ...| Chainréi Bakasréi ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 500 
10 | Kéthidwar Times... ois] SURINOS tes »».| Daily eee »..| damnadd4s Mahashankar Buch ; Hindu 200 
| (Lohana) ; 28. 
11 | Mahratta vibe | Poona ev ooo) Weekly  ... ...| Krishnaji Prabhdkar Khadilkar, B.A.;} 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 
12 | Muslim Herald _... eoe| Bombay aa ove] Dally + ave oe| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 35. 7 
18 | Oriental Review ... ooo] |= DO. ose oo.| Weekly: ... .».| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 cee 700 
14 | Phonix ... .. «| Kardchi ..  ...) Bi-weekly ... .«.| daftar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 850 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona _—sa... vee} Daily ose »».| KAwasji Temulji ; Parsi; 52 eee bas 400 
and Military Gazette. 
16 | Purity Servant... oe| Bombay... oo] Monthly as »eo/ Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpaivan Brah- 950 
man ; 32. 
17 | Railway Times ree vee ooo] Weekly ... «| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 
18 | St. Xavier’s — College} Do. sie eee] Quarterly wo | Rev. Seither, 8.J.; German; 45 ... we eee : 
Magazine, | 
19 | Sind Gazette _.... eal Mamba. sce eee! Daily ooo «= oo Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44 a... esa 500 
90 |Sind Journal ...  ...[Hyderabad =...) Weekly... _—...|Kuadanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu} 800 
(Amil) ; 42. | , 
21 | Sind Times oss ose} AMRAORE cue tes] B-WOKIY ... ...| Khénchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
22 | Students’ Brotherhood) Bombay ... ...| Quarterly ..._—...| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 35... eee 400 
Quarterly. 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
23 | Akhbér-e-Soudagar ...| Bombay ... eee] Daily mrss ...| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ...; 1,500 
24 | Apakshapat oes eo] Surat ose | Weekly .... ».o| Bai Ménel™ wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 500 
diali; Parsi ; 30. 
25 A'rya Prakash o00 “ee Bombay eee eee Do. eee eee Maganlal Rajaram Vyas ; Hindu (Rrahb- 1,000 
: min); 41. | | 
96 | Broach Mitr’... | Broach... “| Do. “se ...| Trikamlél Harinath Thékor ; Hindu (Brah- 375 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
27 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad eee} Do, mn ...| Narotamdas Pranjiwandds Shethna; Hindu! 1,000 
| oe } (Mesri Bania) ; 35. : ‘a 
98 | Deshi Mitra ‘as ooo} Surat ea Pee Mae oS aw ...| Maganlél Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawax Ba-| 1,400 ; | 
nia) ; 37. | 
29 | Gujarati ...  ..«  -|Bombay .«. «| Do. ...  «..| Ichchhdr4m Surajrdém Desdi; Hindu (Surti] 9,500 4 
Bania) ; 55. : a 
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rs : voe] Weekly vee = oes] Hormasii Jamshedji ; Pérsi; 48 .... «| ‘ 700 
‘ we} Dos vues Soméll Mangalddés Shdh; Hindu (Mesri| 2,800 
| Bania) ; 31. “ 
82 | Hindi Punch ...  ...|Bombay ... «| Do. wee ess| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyér; Pérsi; 50 ...| 800 
88 Jém-e-Jamshed ece wae Do, eee ee Daily eae eee Pirozshéh Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ; -4,400 
i . 84. 
84 |Kaiser-i-Hind ... ...) Do. ©. «| Weekly... ...| Framji OAwasji Mehta; Pérsi; 60...  ...| 2,000 
85 Kathidwar News .. pee pee ooo} Do. oes »..| Jamshedji Framiji; Parsi; 44 oo rae 200 
36 Kéthidwar Times ... coal BOs ve e-.| Bi-weekly ... ...| gamndadds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Magar) ; P 600 
‘ST | Parsi jes ces «| Bombay... eo-| Weekly... ies Jehangir Sordbji Taleydrkhan ; Parsi; 34... 2,000 
88 | Praja Bandhu ... _...| Ahmedabad ss] Dow eee _— aes] JAQjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Bréh- 1,850 
| “ : man); 31. 
89 | Rést Goftér ...  ...| Bombay ...  «..| Do. ss. «| Byr&mji Furdoonji Marzbin; Parsi; 70 ...| 1,200 
40-| S4nj Vartamén ... | Do. jos sce] LY tte ...| Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vdtcha-Gandhi;} 4,200 
/ | Parsi ; 43. 
41 | Shri SayAji Vijay... ...| Baroda... —...| Weekly... __...| Mdnekl4] Ambdérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);| 4,200 
29. 
42 | Suryi Prakdsh ... -»-| Surat see evel §=D0. ee ...| Umedrim Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
| Anaio-Manra’rHt a 
Rev. R. S. Hume; 28 
SS i Dnyinodayé& . ... «|. Bombay ... «4 Weekly «..  «..|¢ Rev. d. HB. Abbott; 48> ... os sf 660 
| Rev. Tukarém; 55 
44 | Dnydn Prakdsh ... »--| Poona wit .»-| Daily jee ..-| (1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu; 2,500 
(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 34. 
451 Dnyén Prakésh .. ..| Do.  .. «| Weekly ews Do. do. ...| 2,700 
46 | Indu Prakésh ...  ...|Bombay ...  ...| Daily we eve| Indu PrakAsh Joint Stock Company, Limit 1,500 
ih ed, Manager, Damodar Savlara4m Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
47 | Rdshtramat ‘...  ...| Do, eee es ees ae — Bhicjéi Sirdesai; Hindu (Chit-/ 9,000 
pawan) ; 49. 
48 | Subodh Patrika ... «| Do. cco = wee] Weekly = ae ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
” wat Brahmin) ; 30. 
49 | Sardesdi Vijaya ... »--| SAwantvadi woh Gs ob ...| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; (Goud 700 
Brahman) ; 35. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
me Tee kk ks eee Bee cis eek Ween nl FOL, Somes Gommeee 3 40 as. ed 4,000 
51 | O Anglo-Lusiténo... ia: oa sais oe Ge + ia .-.| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ;} 1,000 
. ) 50. 
52 | O Goano ... en sect a so oy ee bP as ...| B. P. Fernandes; Goanese;25 ... ..., 1,000 
é4 ANGLO-SInDI. 
53+] Al-Haq ... ove ...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 31; and} 1,500 
) Abdul Vahdébkhén Ghuldm Rasul; 87; 
| Muhammadans. 
54 | Larkana Gazette ... ...| LArkdna (Sind) ...| Do. see .»»| Premchand Isard4s Bijlani ; ‘Hindu (Ami) ; 500 
| 24. 
55 | Muséfir ...  ... ...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. «s+ eos | Kesanddés Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) > $2...) 1,800 
56 | Sind Patrika id ...| Lark4na (Sind) ...| Do. sins .»-| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 350 
57 | Sind Shewak es ies Naushahro Feroze| Do. és .».| Tolaram Menghraj ; Hindu (Amil) ; 22... 500 
’ (Hyderabad, Sind). 
58 |Sindhi ... ...  ...|Sukkur(Sind) ...} Do. we» _ «se| Virumal] Begrdéj; Hindu (Kurseja); 35 ...| 1,000 
59 | Sookhree ... PY ...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. — ...| Jamatmal Laélchand ; 87... wwe a 400 
ANGIO-TELEGU. 
60 | Andhra Patrika ... --| Bombay. ... ...| Weekly... ei a Rao ; — Brah-| 2,000 
man 
ENGLISH, Mara’THI AND 
GusaRa ‘TI. 
61 | Hind Vijay& +  ove| Baroda =... =~ .| Weekly =... — «| Dah abhi Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania);} 600 
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62) Aluz .. ww. «| Bombay ... «| Weekly 


a 


att 
sue »+e| Ee. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 35 oes eof 1,200 


GusaRa'TI, N 
see = eee | KAZI Ismail Kdzi Muhammad ; Muhamma-| 1,500 
oy dan (Memon) ; 45. : 

64 | Amrit Mani ose ...| Rajkot —... »--| Quarterly ... ...| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 


63 | Akhbér-e-Isl4m ... .-.| Bombay ... -»+| Daily 


65 | Baroda Gazette ...  ...| Baroda... ~.| Weekly... ...| J@verbhai Daéddbhéi Patel; | Hindu) 1,000 
(Patidar) ; 39. 
66 | Bharat Jivan _.. »--| Bombay... »-| Monthly ... ...| Day&bhaéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 
se (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
67 | Bharat Vijaya ... oe( Barod® ooo] Weekly .... ...| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| About 
Brahman) ; 28. ‘ 500 
ov .»e| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
Parsi ; 41. 
eee} Weekly... .».| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 ve 400 


70 | Buddhi Prakash ... ---| Ahmedabad «>| Monthly ... ...| divanla4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa) 1,250- 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 
71 | Cutch-Kesari __... see) Bombay ©... ooo] Weekly ~ ... ..-| Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal) 1,500 

Bania) ; 33. 
Din Mani ... ine sco} BEORBON cee sweet DOs sus ...| Nathalal Rangildd4s (Bania). 200 


TO | CNtOe ies eee »«-| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. oe 
74 | Islam Gazette ... -«-| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. 


68 | Bombay Samachar »--| Bombay... .-| Daily 
69 | Broach Samachar | Broach... 


' 


..| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
Bania) ; 23. 
bee ...| LbrAhim Daéud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 


one State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
75 | Jain Vijaya ene “ Bombay ... of DO. eee .../ Mohanlal Amarsi; Hindu (D4as cr was 1,000 
Bania) ; 27. 
76 | Kaira Times ‘ve ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. ove .».| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak iene 800 
. . 28. 
77 | Kaira Vartaman ... | Kaira vias wi 1. ove ...| Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
56. 
78 | Kéthidwar and Mahi! Sddra ee ae vee == ove | MotilAl Chhotdlal 1 af Hindu ae 800 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Bréhman) ; 


79 | Kathiawar Samachar _...| Ahmedabad oof DO. ewe ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave ; Hindu 603 


(Brahman) ; 46. 


80 | Khabardar “es ---| Bombay ... ef Do. one ...| Abdul Va&hed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
81 | Lohdna Samachar »-| Ahmedabad | Dow eee ...| Bapubhdi Kanji; Hindu (Lohana); 30 ...| 500 


82 | Loka Mitra ios »--| Bombay ... .»-| Bi-weekly ... .»-| Kaikhosru Manekji dag Minocheher-| 1,000 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi ; 

83 | Navsdri Patrika ... eoe| NavsaTl ae «| Weekly... ...| Harivallabhdas Privvailabhade Parekh ; 500 
: Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


84 | Navsdri Prakash ... e-| Do. ose eee} Do. eee ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 


85 | Political Bhomiyo... -».| Ahmedabad | es+| Do, ose ...| Noorkhan Amirkhén ; Muhammadan ; 50. 950 
86 | Praja Mitra a ---| Karachi... ---| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 
87 | Praja Pokar ve «= oee| Surat aoe ---| Weekly... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi48 - ... dan 475 


88 | Rajasthan and Indian Ahmedabad sel Os a ...| Hirdl4l Vardhamd4n Shah (Visa Shrimali 1,500 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 


S9 | Samalochak “a ---| Bombay ... ee! 1 ri-Monthly ...| Manilal Chhab4r4m Bhatt ; Hindu (Gujarati 500- 
| Brahmin); 43. 
‘an ...| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M. A. ; > Parsi ;| 1,600 
33. 
91 | Satsang... ae “ Surat ape | Weekly ave ...| Chunilal Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) - 61.) . 1,500 


90 Sami $4nj eee ece ese Do. cee eee Daily 


92 | Satya Vakta -. «| Bombay ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal MHarivithald4s; Hindu (Dés} 550 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 
93 | Shakti vee v0 --+| Surat a --| Weekly ., ...| Manvantrai Madanrai et * Hindu) 1,200 
| (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 
94 | Surat Akhbar... --| Baroda =... «| Do, ove .»-| Phirozshéh Edalji Patel ; Parts : 7 iis 300 


95 | Swadesh Mitra ... 06) TROON hes an 


seh ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 800. 


96 |Udbodhan... ... ..:/ Ahmedabad —_....| Monthly 


97 | Vasant =... ane ose Do. oes}. DOs cad ...| A‘nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


98 | Bharat... sh ..-| Bombay ... oo) Weekly  ... ...| Gaurishankar Jugal’ Kishore (Brahmin) ; 400 


| | 30. 
99 |Shri Dnydénsagar Samé-| Do. . «= eee | Fortnightly ...| Janakipras4d Laboor4m; Hindu (Kanya- 800 
char, kubja Brdhman) ; 31. : 
100 | Shri Venkateshvar Sams Do, ons” «shank WHOQKIT © sec ...| Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brdéhmin) ;} 6,200 
char. } 40, | 
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| Karnétak Patra 
Chandroddya. 
Karnétak Vaibhay 
Karndtak Vritt ... 
: 
Loka Bandhu _s.. 
| * 
Mana’THI, 
Arunodayi ote 
A’ryavart ... ose 
Bakul eee eee 
Bhala see ane 
s 
Bhagwa Jhenda ... 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant cbs 
Chandroday& ses 
Chikitsak ... cos 
Dharma ... saa 
Dharwar Vritt ... 
Dinbandhu _ 
Dnydn Chakshu ... 
Dnyan Sagar we 
Hindu Punch ... 
Ttihds Sangraha ... 
Jagadadarsh ai 
Jagad Vritt see 
Jagamitra ... ron 
Kalpataru ... ove 
Kamgar Samachar 
Karmanuk...  ... 
Khabardar a. 
Khandesh Samachar 
Khandesh Vaibhav 


Kumtha Vritt ... 


and| Dharwar ... 


eee] Dharwar... 


.--| Thana in 


.»-| Dhulia (West Khan- 


desh). 
...| Ratnagiri ... 


»»-| Poona ee 
.+-| Wa&i (Satara) 


.--| Belgaum ... 


-»-| Chiplun 
girl). 


.--| Belgaum ... 


---| Wai (Satara) 
.--| Dharwar ... 


--| Bombay . 


.--| Poona cas 
.»-| Kolhapur ... 
...| Thana ‘ie 
...| Bombay ... 
...| Ahmednagar 
...| Bombay... 
...(| Poona as 
...| Shdlapur 3 
...| Bombay ... 
...| Poona ose 


cal Be. Oe 


...| Parola (East Khan- 


desh). 


...| Dhulia (West Khan- 


desh). 


.+| Gadag (Dhérwat) 
~ ys{ Hubli (Dhérwér) se ; 


.:.| Gadag (Dhérwar)... 


...| Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


(Ratna- 


.... Belgaum ... 


...| Kumtha (Kanara) 


eee 


Published 


Do. vie A 


Do, , eee eve 


month. 


Monthly ... ive 


Weekly... gid 


Do. sie sis 


Do. ex mS 


Do. eee i 


| 


Weekly ws och 


.| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan, 


.| Kashinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
..| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 ... 


.| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Saraswat 


Weekly. (Printed 
in Modi charac- 
ters.) 

Fortnightly ove 

Weekly ee ‘ eee 


Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdapur ; 


| F. F. Gordon & Co. 
.| Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe. 


Shankr4pa Gudiya&ppa Basrimara ; Hindu) 
. (Devang) ; 40. — Sit si Gi te 
Bindu Nardyan Mutdélik Desai; Hindu! 
(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 36. 

K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man); 25. : 


G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 
man); 42. 

Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav. Brahman), 


j 


Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44. | 


Dhondo Kadshindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 26. 


DAémodar Laxman Upasani ; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; 53. | 


Hari Dharmdraj Géndhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
31. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, DAs, Likud. $ 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


Dattd&traya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hari Bhik4ji S4mant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44, | 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 


Hindu 


Brahman); 44. 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kdémat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 35. 


Brahman) ; 46. 
S. H, Shahane; Hindu (Karhada Brdb- 
man); 33. - 


Waman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 


Brahman) ; 44. | 
Krishnaji Kdshinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bradhman) ; 42. 
Dattatreya Balvant Parasnis; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40, 
Kashinadth Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


Hindu 


Sadashiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 26. 

Govind Narayan Kdékade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 51. 

Natesh App4ji Dravid, M.A.; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

Hari Narayan Apte; Hindn (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. 

Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 


Hindu 


DA. 
Anant Divakar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 45. 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Rrahman) ; 29. 


Yadav Balkrishna Upasani; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 


Hindu 


Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd 


Saraswat) ; 52. ‘ 


100 
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275 
100 
150 
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450 


1,400 


450 
300 


600 
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No. | Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. sion. 
‘Maratai—concluded, | 
186°} Madhukar...  «« epee cco ooo] WOGKAY®® ose | Tend nérdan Nardyan' Kulkarni; Hinduj 9818 
: | (Saraswat Brdhman) ; 82. 
187 | Maharashtra Vritt | Satéra ... sf Do. wre oe ory ae Balwant Bhosle ; wean (Mar4- 300 
138 | Moda Vritt ‘ve .--| Wai (Satara) not ° a 60 ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpa4wan 100 
; Brahman) ; 29. | 
139 | Mumbai Vaibhav -»-| Bombay ... ...| Daily ese ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu| 1,500. 
ChitpAwan Brdhman) ; 39. 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav <a EM bie | Weekly... wee Do. do. | 2,000 
141 | Mumukshu aoe ---| Poona a. co DO. aes ...| Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar;} 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
142 | Nasik Vritt ose «| Nasik Wes oof DOs ei ...| Rangnath Vishnu Ka4le ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
: Brahman) ; 24. : 
143 | Nydya Sindhu... ...| Ahmednagar of DO. yes .../ Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman) ; 34. 
144 | Paisa Patti so »--| Bombay ... ...| Monthly... ...| Mahadev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
145 | Pandhari Mitra ... ...| Pandharpur (Shola-| Weekly... ...| Govind Sakharém Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth About 
: pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
146 | Prabhat... se ...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... ...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar,  B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Kast Khan-| Weekly _... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 900 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
148 | Pragati... ro ...| Kolhapur ... a: DO, eee ...| Bhau Baébdéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain); age 45. 
149-| Prakash ... ns ...| Satara ve cost RO: jes ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Bréhman) ; 33. | 
150°} Pudhari_... sve ...| Baroda... it * Do. sos ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe ; Hindu (Dak- 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 
151 | Rashtrabodh ‘as it SOO ss ...| Monthly... ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat ... ‘aie ‘sa 300 
152 | Rashtramat oe: ose] DOMILDAY — <e. cool WOORIY. ‘ees ...| Shrinivas Bhikaji Sardesti; Hindu (Chit-| 2500 
pawan Brahma.s) ; 49. 
153 | Rashtramukh ... ...| Mahad (Kolaba) ...|) Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Raéoji Pdélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 15 
hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
154 | Rashtrodaya ots ...| Poona ‘ ...| Monthly ... ck =m Damle ; Hindu (ChitpAwan Brah- 200 
man); 30. 
155 | Samalochak ‘se .»-| Hubli (Dharwar) .:.} Do. iia ...| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu’(Deshastha 800 
Brahman) 30 
156 | Saty’ Shodhak ... -.-| Ratnagiri ... ...| Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpgwan| 1,000 
. Brahman) ; 27. 
157 | Shivaji Vijaya... .--| Sholapur ... mee Tag 3 ie ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Details: Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingdyat) ; 26. 
158 | Sholapur Samachar ia: De, ee a ks ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (K4mathi) ; 50... 400 
159 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ..-| Bombay... od Be is ...(Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5,000 
? Manager rorongg Savlaram Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 4 
160 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. pie .-.| Monthly... ...| Mahadev Keshav Kale ; ; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 
161 | Shri Shahu pes eve] OAtATA = a oof Weekly 4. ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Karhada 200’ 
Brahman) ; 28. 
162 | Shubh Suchak ... ar aoe f re aad ae cal ...| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
: (ChitpAwan Brahman). 
163 | Sudhakar ... nee ...| Pen (Kolaba) a ie ae ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
*) wan Brahman) ; 50 
164 | Sudharak ... ose -.-| Poona saa | Do. ja ...| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
165 |Sumant ... id ...| Karad (Satara) ...| Do. oP ...( (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhdpure; Hindu (Saraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 
166 | Vande Mataram ... ...| Poona — wt Des wr ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-} 1,400 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
167 | Viohétl ©. «0 ee ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About 
; Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
168 | Vijayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhapur ... | Weekly ... ne sbeces eee 
169 | Vinod ia sisi « | Belgaum ... ..-| Fortnightly ...| Dattdtraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 150 
| (Saraswat Brdhman) ; 21. 
170 | Vividh Dnyadn Vistar ...| Bombay ... »--| Monthly ... _...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni ... Ae 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brdhman). 
171 | Vrittasar... eee ».| Wai (Satara) | Weekly ... ...|/ Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
; pawan Bréhman) ; 40. 
172 | Vyapéri_... “ae <n ROOM: oon Sak SR «Ra ...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 50C 
man) ; 42, 
173 | Warkari .... ia -..| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly .».| Vithal Keshav pee Hindu esas, lets 800 
pur). 7 Brébman) ; 35, | 
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Apapa Sharm Rashivadekar 


Sukkur (Sind) Sh4ms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Larkhana (Sind) ... Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
; (Khatri) ; 35. 


Prabhat... Hyderabad (Sind)... Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 ... 
Sind Sudhar Karachi (Sind) Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Sind Kesari Shikérpur (Sind) Chel4r4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43. 


: Urpwv. 


Bombay Punch Bahadur... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 

Guru Ghantdl Punch Syed Muhammad Husain Syed Yakubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Habib-ul-Akhbar Amjaédbeg ; Muhammadan (Moghal) ; 40 ... 


Kaghful Akhbar Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Nazim; Muham- 
| madan (Shia) ; 24. 
Mufid-e-Rozgér Mahmood Hussain Hassomya; Muhamma- 
dan (Sunni); 44. 
Liberal Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


‘Shamsher-i-Hind | Dawood Ali; Muhammadan; 36 ... 


Sultan-ul-Akhbér ..| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Urdu Daily en Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja ; 


Gugara’tT1 AND Hinpt. 


Weekly Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Jain Mitra ie Monthly Sital Prasad Jain... 


MaRa'THI AND Ka’NARESE . 
Chandrika ... Bagalkot (Bijapur) .; Weekly — Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difierent heads which are 
printed in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number_of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S4[ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (9] = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d@ 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propriétor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, 


and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


No. | Name and Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Hditor. — 

HInpI. 
984} Madhukar ... eas eve BOMbAay ... ..| Monthly ... oye secese . 2“ 

MARATHI, 

1084, Arya Vaibhav __s.. | Jalgaon =. ...| Weekly ... oe yeubee bee 

1164} Deshkélvartman ... | Hrandol ... col Os "a ee sous ies 

1494) Pratod = ...| Isla4mpur (Satdra}...| Do. is sy saninine ate 

155a| Sarika ‘sa ‘in «| Bombay... ...| Monthly ... vac isauan ae 


. 


~ ee 


0 Pete 


4 


The Editor of No. 96 is Gokaldas Achratlal ; Hindu (Dasa Nagar Bania) ; 22 ; 450. 

The Editor of No. 168 is Bhujangrao T. Gaikwad ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 ; 500. 

The Editor of No. 174 is Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muhammadan (Shia); 35 ; 400, 
Nos, 49, 57, 99, 148, 144,158, 166, 182, 183, 185, 186, 187 and 189 have ceased to exist, 
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Comments on the 
appointment of Mr. Amir 
Ah to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the . Privy 
Council, - 


Politias and the Public Administration, 
4,.'The nomination of Mr, Amir Alito the Judicial Coramittee. of 


it 


the Privy Council will be hailed with unmixed 
Satisfaction throughout the country. This is the 
first time that an Indian has been admitted to tha 
Privy Council, and the ehoice has. fallen upon an 
individual whose eligibility for the post is unques- 


_ *Rdst Goftdr (39), 28th 
Nov., Eng. cols.; Rdsh- 
éramat (47), 25th Nov. 


tionable.......... -The absence of an Indian judicial 
expert on the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council was badly felt........... The decisions of the 
Committee in Indian cases involving subtle and intricate social questions 
have been often found irreconcileable to the spirit of time-honoured 
customs established by long usage and popular acceptance.......... Mr. Amit 
Ali is a trained and accomplished lawyer, and has acquired as a High Court 
Judge a long experience in the judicial line and would be able to guide the © 
deliberations of his colleagues with first-hand knowledge.” [The Rdshtramat 
also expresses its approval of the appointment. | : 


2. “It never rains but pours. Lord Morley has surpassed himself 
tedinn eectets by being instrumental in the appointment of an 
27th Nov. P ‘Indian on the Judicial Committee of the Privy “y Bee 
Counceil.,......... Mr. Amir Ali holds pronounced | Oh ey 
views on the law of Wagqf, opposed to those which the Judicial Committee has eee ces 
held in the past. The new composition of that Committee may some day Hi 
give rise to a difference of opinion among their Lordships. The time seems 
to have come, therefore, for the Government of India to take in hand the 
legislation for which the Muhammadan community has several times prayed. 
It will not have to interfere with Muhammadan law, but only to declare that 
the English law against perpetuities should not be applied to Indian charities. 
Apart from Mr. Amir Ali’s special qualifications as a learned interpreter of 
the law of his own community, his appointment will readily call to the mind 
of all Indian lawyers the contrast between him and men of the late Mr. Justice 
Mahmood’s calibre and juristic attainments........... But if Mr. Amir Ali 
has lacked the brilliance of the late Allahabad Judge, we know nothing that iF 
prevents us from hoping that he will rise equal to his new responsible and ie 
exalted position.” ) if 


*3. “ Lord Morley has given another substantial proof of his determina- ir 


Indian Social Reformer 
(6), 28th Nov.; Pars 
(87), 28th Nov., Eng. cols. 


tion that no Indian ought to be debarred on account 
of his race from holding the highest offices under the 
Crown. The admission of Mr. Amir Ali to the Privy 


Council is an act for which Indians of all creeds will 
feel deeply grateful to His Majesty the King-Emperor. Wemay offer the 11 
most hearty conyratulations of his countrymen to the Right Honourable Syed if 
Amir Ali on being the first Indian to be admitted to His Majesty’s Privy | | 
Council. Mr. Amir Ali will be a member of the Judicial Committee of the - He 


Privy Council, the Indian member of the highest Judicial tribunal in the 1 
Empire. Thereis no reason to think thatthe high honour of a Privy Councillor- | ee 
ship is meant to be exceptional in this case.” [The Pédrsi writes ;—‘ The ye 
appointment of Syed Amir Ali to the Privy Council is yet another instance of if 
the liberal and enlightened pclicy whieh, more markedly than ever before, 7. 


prevails under the present regime at the India Office......... Syed zAmir Ali 
greatly distinguished himself as.a lawyer on the Calcutta Bench and fills the i. 
requirements of his new appointment admirably, In India his appointment WW 
will be warmly welcomed as a recognition of Indian scholarship and probity.” | 4 


4. Several papers of the week hail with gratification -the appointment 
of Syed Amir Ali as a member of the Judicial i 
Commitiee.of the Privy Council, and ‘thank Lord | i 
Morley for the great.and decided step he has taken 


Bombay Samdchdar (68), 
92nd Nov.; Jdm-e-Jam- 
shed (88), 24th Nov.; 


Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (23), in admitting ar Indian into the highest tribunal — iW 
Q5th Nov.; Akhbdre- Of the Empire. There is a concensus of opinion il 
Eskdm (63), 26th Noy, among these papers that this and such other deeds { i 


of Lord Morley show thatthe salvation of India js 
linked with the Liberal party, ; 
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5. Against Mr. Amir Ali as lawyer, we have nothing to say 
and we should'have been happy to give him unmixed 
; Indu Prakdsh (46), congratulations if his appointment as Privy Coun- 


24th Nov., Eng. cols. -cillor and a member of the Judicial Committee of 


the Privy Council had signified nothing else but 
one more high honour to a worthy Indian as a practical demonstration’ of the 
Morley-Minto policy of fulfilling the pledges of equality solemnly given by the 
Proclamation. But we cannot forget that Mr. Amir Ali has developed into 
one of the most bellicose political agitators of the day and that the amount 
of trouble-he gave to Lord Morley as the prime mover of the London Branch 
of the Moslem League has been of a kind to exhaust the patience even of @ 
saint. So also his reflections against non-Moslem public men of India. And 
yet, he gets a reward of a unique kind, a higher reward than that which fell 
to the lot of the less bellicose and more discriminate Mr. Ali Imam, who was 
but recently appointed Standing Counsel for Bengal and is thus believed to be 
marked for the Advocate-Generalship and then a seat in the Viceregal 
Executive Council. The Honourable Mr. Sinha’s appointment was that of a 
man not actively associated with any party. That cannot be said of either 
Mr. Ali Imam or Mr. Amir Ali........... Congressmen have indeed been 
appointed to high offices in India, but none of those selected has hither- 
to been half so insistent and offensive or a quarter so abusive of other com- 
munities as the two leaders of the Moslem League chosen for special honours. 
The League has thus won laurels of varied kinds. ‘To the winners they must 
be a matter for jubilation. But to those who have been worsted in the 
conflict, to the-true leaders of the bulk of the people, here is one more 
aggravation of the ~~ disappointments caused by the final shaping of the 
Reforms. 


*6. “The news comes that Syed Amir Ali has been sworn as a 
. Privy Couneillor in the presence of Lord Morley,. 
<a (11), haan and that he will be a member of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council........... It is impossible 
to keep aside the impression which is naturally created that the appointment, 
is most unhappy in the light of the fact that recently Mr. Amir Ali has deve- 
loped into a violent political partisan. Mr. Amir Ali is one of the two notable 
Muhammadan gentlemen, forming the prime movers of London Branch of the 
Moslem League, who have been versistently advocating the cause of Moslem 
separatism in India and have been giving so much trouble to Lord Morley in 
the matter. Besides, his reflections on public men of non-Moslem communities 
in India have been far from edifying. The fact that he has been a violent 
partisan cannot be lost sight of especially as his appointment comes in the wake 
of the Reforms. It is really very disappointing to see that he has been 
honoured ina unique manner. In a similar light also will be viewed the recent 
appointment of Mr. Ali Imam—also an advocate of Muslim separatism, though 
less violent than Mr, Amir Ali—who has been appointed Standing Counsel for 
Bengal. These two appointments will, undoubtedly, be looked upon as conces- 
sions to the advocates of Muslim separatism. And they will serve only to 
increase the aggravation arising from the unstatesmanly policy pursued by 
the authorities in connection with the Reforms. No doubt the Moslem League 
will feel elated at having scored these successes; Dut as these appointments 
follow in the wake of the Reforms which teem with concessions to Muham- 
madan demands, it is not unlikely that the Indian community at large will 
feel that they are concessions to party agitators.” 


*7, “Tf the Regulations under the new Councils Act are, on one side, 

a notable extension of the scope of non-official 
Comments on the new participation in the work of legislation and adminis- 
Regulations for the re- tration, they seem to constitute, on another im- 
en Legislative Coun- portant side, an equally notable departure from the 
army Reformer ule of even-handed treatment of all creeds and 
(6), 28th Nov. — communities, which has been so long regarded as an 


axiom of British rule in India. It seems difficult to 


escape the suggestion that a policy has been entered upon of exalting, as far as 


these Regulations can achieve that object, one community at the expense of all 
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other interests and communities.. First as to the electoral qualifications. The 
principles governing the Muhammadan franchise and those governing the 
general franchise are in striking contrast. The former are calculated to include 
every possible person in the franchise, to overlook all distinctions and divisions 
in a word, to weld as far as possible the Muhammadan population into one 
whole; the latter, on the contrary, are rather. dominated by a predisposition 
to narrow and limit the franchise, and by a desire to separate and isolate 
interests, in a word, to keep the several parts of it as distant as possible 
from one another. To take one instance, Muhammadan graduates of a 
University of five years’ standing are given the right of voting while non- 
Muhammadan graduates, whether of five or ten or twenty years’ standing, 
have been deemed unfit to exercise the same right. Turning .to the 
distributicn of seats, we find that in the Punjab, although the Muhammadans 
are in the majority, a special seat is reserved for them while none 1s 
specified for the Hindus although they are in a minority ; that, in the election 
of a representative by the landlords in the United Provinces and Eastern 
Bengal apd Assam, in the second, fourth and succeeding alternate elections, 
when a Hindu landlord is likely to be elected it is provided that a second 
member shall be elected by the Muhammadan landlords while no such 
provision is made as regards the first, third and subsequent alternate elections, 
when a Muhammadan landlord is expected to be elected, as regards Hindu 
landlords; and that in this Presidency the Sind landlords are allowed two 
alternate elections to every one prescribed for the landlords of Gujarat 
and the landlords of the Deccan respectively. No explanation has been 
vouchsafed cither in the explanatory Resolution accompanying the Regulations 
or in the published despatches of the Government of India as to the reason 
and necessity of such anomalous provisions and omissions. A perusal of Lord 
Morley’s last published despatch on the reforms shows that His Lordship’s 
views have been considerably constrained in the shape which the Regulations 
have taken. We cannot think that the pressure of the London Committee of « 
the Moslem League by itself could have exerted so much influence. The 
Government of India must, of course, have had very good reasons for their 
recommendations though, as we have said, they have not cared to 
state them publicly. It cannot obviously be the rather petty one of 
dishing the Hindu adherents of the Congress, because this class of 
Hindus has rather less ground for complaint than the Hindu landlords whom 
by the way Government specially desire. we believe, to attract, and whose 
representation has been unduly curtailed to provide the excess representation 
for their Muhammadan confréres. ‘I'he Congress Hindu at least professes to 
be an Indian first and everything afterwards. The Hindu landlords have, as a 
rule, no such idea, and regard themselves as Hindus as much as they are 
landlords. They never asked or agitated for the franchise; they would have 
gone on for at least half a century longer without any right of representation 
in the Councils ; but they are likely to feel that the unsought privilege should ae 
have come to them with an admixture of gratuitous invidiousness touching on a 
their creed. Something can be done, and will, of course, be done, when the a 
nominations of the Government of India and the Provincial Governments 
are made to redress the balance which, judged from the Regulations alone, 
looks too much weighted in one scale. But only a modification of the Regu- Se ke 
lations so as to eliminate all invidious preference can remove the deep feel- a. a 
ing of injustice and wrong which has been created by them in the minds even Bar he. 
of those who acclaimed the Councils Act with enthusiasm.” 


*8. “The week has brought its contribution of public opinion on the 
Mahrdtta (11), 28th subject of the rerormied COUnCIIS........: And is it 
Nov a not really a bit.strange that the earnest and prolong- 
ed deliberations of the last three years should be 
crowned with such ill-considered rules and regulations as begin to require 
repairs at one end even before their construction is certified to be complete at 
the other end? For, look at the rules governing the constitution of the 
Bengal Legislative Council. One of these rules provided that only present 
members of the Municipalities and Local Boards were eligible for nomination 
as candidates for the elections to the Provincial Council. Now apart from the 
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ni ently absurd, it is pointedly i in contrast with the rules 


g to which any one who either is or has served for at least three 


ef years Ak Local Board or Municipality in the past may be nominated as a 
_ eandidate for the Council elections.......... This naturally gave great offence 


to public opinion in Bengal, and utter dissatisfaction was expressed at the 
rules, as they excluded by their operation some of the most prominent men. 

who were fully qualified and were otherwise eligible for candidature. And now 

at the eleventh hour a notification is issued by the Bengal Government intimat- 

ing that the rule in question has been changed so as to extend the field of candi- 

dature even to past members of Municipalities and Local Boards. It really 

passes our comprehension why the rules of one province should have differed 

from those of another, as the rules for all provinces should ordinarily be copied 

from one model and be, therefore, as similar to each other as possible. The 

difference must, presumably, be deliberate, and the burden of proof lies on the 

Government to prove that the difference was not intended to be mischievously 

or maliciously aimed at particular individuals. In our opinion, here is a 

distinct proof of secret official animus against particular public men and it is 

certainly highly discreditable to Government........... Another count on which 

adverse public opinion has been recorded is the rules about the disqualifica- 

tions which come in the way of intending candidates. Nothing need be said 

about some of the ordinary disqualifications. It is perfectly rnght that no 

person should be regarded as eligible for election to a Legislative Council 

who is, ¢g., & bankrupt or has committed a crime. But the rules 

about disqualification go further. It is laid down that a candidate will be 

regarded as disqualified if he has been ordered to find security for good 

behaviour under the Criminal Procedure Code, or debarred from practising 

as pleader, or ‘declared by the Governor in Council to be of such reputation 

and antecedents that his election would, in the opinion of the Governor-General 

in Council, be contrary to the public interest.’ Now these qualifications have 

an. obviously. political significance and are highly objectionable. The last 
disqualification in fact smells of the Deportation Regulations, and it is a matter 
for regret that another hostage is here apparently given to the perpetua- 
tion of the odious law which still disfiguxes the Indian Statute-book. With 
regard to the security under the Criminal Procedure Code, it should be noted 
that such security may be asked even for unapproved speeches by political 
workers, and that though it is termed in the Code security for * good behaviour,’ 
still the behaviour complained of may not have anything unethical about it. 
As regards the debarring from practice as a pleader, we have to note that even 
offences like insubordination or neglect of duty may involve a temporary 
forfeiture of a pleader’s sanad, and surely it is unfair that even such 
temporary suspension from practice should have the power of permanently 
disqualifying a public man from doing public service in a Legislative Council. 
The same may be said about dismissal from Government service which under 
the new rules operates as a bar to the entrance to the Legislative Council. 
Now we all know that dismissal from Government service may sometimes 
result from mere insubordination or from technical lapses from the rigorous 
code of behaviour laid down for Government servants. But it cannot stand 
to reason that dismissal even for paltry grounds should make it impossible for 
a public-spirited ex-servant of Government to enter a Legislative Council. 

And lastly the clause about the reputation and antecedents of a public man 
operating as a bar in his way is perhaps the least defensible of all. Here isa 
bludgeon in the form of a vague provision which Government may hurl at the 
head of any public man who may not come under any of the above heads of 
disqualification and yet may be particularly obnoxious to Government. ‘The 
objection in this case has a vividly political character, and it is perfectly in 
keeping with the ungenerous spirit with which Government in India have all 
along been treating their opponents.” 


*9. “Tf weare to judge from past experience, there is indeed every 
Gujardié (29), 28th fear that, even larger non-official majorities in the 
Now. Sag Me enlarged Councils will fail to serve the end desired. 
oe Members nominated by Government, though non- 
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officials, will look upon the favour conferred upon them as a solemn obligation 
to vote on the side of officials. Honours and titles hovering before the eyes 
of some, even of the elected, will induce them to vote on the same side. Out 
of the 28 non-official members of the Bombay Council, for instance, if the seven 
nominated ones prefer to vote with those whose good-will made them honour- 
ables, the majority at.once vanishes. ,On certain crucial questions in which 
there is a sharp conflict of opinion between Government and people, the 
nominated members are sure to rally round their benefactors, and we may 
take it that even some of the elected representatives will follow suit. Under 
these circumstances non-official majorities are likely to become a sham. But 
for such a contingency we shall have to thank our own public spirit and 
independence of judgment which are too weak to stand the test of external 
pressure.” 


10. The Gwjardtt ia its vernacular columus takes a rapid survey 
| of the circumstances culminating in the promulga- 
Gujarati, (29), 2Ist tion ot the Reforms and observes :—Whatever 
Nov.; Kathidwar and may be the reasons which have led Lord Minto 
Sis fos; Brae Pabeek and Lord Morley to inaugurate the Reforms, it 
(25), ®ist Nov.; Jain W3. at one time openly declared that unless the 
(190,) 21st Nov.; Shakti privileges for which the Indian populace had been 
(93), 20th Nov. clamouring were conceded and the irregular system 
| of administration reformed there was no hope of any ; 
abatement of the prevailing unrest. We think this view must have been con- a 
sidered in framing the present scheme, but from all that has been published it : 
; appears that Lord Morley and Lord Minto must have been seriously handi- 
capped in their endeavours to meet the popular wishes, and hence the 
Reforms have not been so satisfactory as they were expected to be. It does 
not seem, however, that the Indian Councils Act and the Rules and 
Regulations made thereunder would make the Indians believe that they 
have really gained something. Yet it is gratifying that the Government 
has been obliged to respect popular wishes after long years of indifference and 
apathy to the cause of the Indians. Excepting some points of detail with 
regard to the Budget discussion and certain other matters there is nothing to a 
be said against the Notification of the loth of November. Apropos of the 1 ee 
subject we cannot help commenting upon the action of the Bombay ee 
Government in creating a body of Sardars for Gujarat and making the — he 
creation of such Sardars dependent upon the wishes of the officials. Like _. 
the Justices of the Peace in Bombay these Sardars will have to act according : Be 
to the dictates of the Anglo-Indian conscience. Instead of creating this | oe 
artificial class of Sardars, had the right of returning a member to the Local 
Council been conceded to vatanddrs and jdgirddrs of Gujarat no apprehen- 
sions would have been entertained as to the failure of the arrangement. 
Again the unusually liberal privileges conferred upon the, Muhammadan ei 
community and the right reserved to Government to declare a person | ae 
ineligible for a seat on the Council necessarily detract nmch from the value Pea 
of the privileges now conferred upon the Indians. [The Kdthidwdr and Mahi 
Kadntha Gazette congratulates His Excellency Lord Minto and Lord Morley 
on their successfully launching the Reforms and carrying them. through in | 
the face of considerable difficulties. It observes that the present concessions 
fail to come up to popular expectations and disapproves of the power reserved | 
to Government to disqualify any persons for Council election. Yetit tenders 
its grateful thanks to the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for what little 
they bave done for the Indian nation’s political advancement. The Arya 
Prakash writes in a soumewhat similar strain. The Jain welcomes the Rules 
and Regulations, but refuses to subscribe to the view that they mark the first 
step in the Reforms which are ultimately to take the Indian nation to their 
goal of Colonial self-government. In other respects the paper reiterates the 
contentions of the Gwardtt summarised above. The Shaktt condemns the 
Regulations and discussing them item by item tries to prove that the belauded 
concessions to the populace,!non-official majority in Provincial Councils, liberty 
of freely discussing the Budget and various other matters are all good on 
paper, but would really fail in practice by virtue of the power of veto reserved 
to the President of the Council.] 
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Yinil: Journat(20) 19th Geis despatch of Lord Morley whose praises we. 
ve op le PRE E a 9 ‘Bung’ enthusiastically enough. It is: no doubt, an 


offers are discounted by the excessive separatism which is a prominent feature 


of, it, We could out of regard for actual unhappy conditions accept the 


measure of special Muhammadan representation suggested by Mr. Gokhale as. 
a. temp porary phase, but the scheme just published goes far beyond Mr.. 
Gokhale’ 8s and might as well have been dictated by Mr. Amir Ali and Mr. 
Ali Imam. . We. sincerely say that.a few more seats to Muhammadans or a few 
less seats to Hindus is in itself a matter of perfect indifference to us, but it is. 
the destructive and baneful principle of division and perhaps permanent division, 


ally: different—from that foreshadowed, in ’ the: 


Ba vl tant Be ¥ - Important step forward, but paradoxical as this may 
sound,. ihe is cat: ihe: same time a big'step backward too. The advantages it 


—s 


that we deplore. Considering the reactionary and narrow spirit permeating ” 


the present scheme as against the progressive and enlightened spirit that. 
characterised the Morleyan Despatch of last December, we are even tempted 
to predict that a similar reactionary spirit will reduce even the advantages 
of the scheme to nullity. It may turn out that while the Hindus form such a 
preponderating, progressive and enlightened majority of the population of the 
country, they will find themselves in a minority even among non-officials. 
It is significant how Lords Morley and Minto have gradually and almost. 
completely veered round to the Moslem League position, while all the time 


‘protesting againstits excesses. The Muhammadan agitators have talked a deal 


about the clever Hindu tactics, but the scheme before us is a monument of 
the clever manner in which the Muhammadans can play their cards. But 
let us not despair.......... Let us obey the call of co-operation and at the 
same time point out defects in the proper manner both now and after the 
scheme comes into operation. Here is work again for the Moderates and for 
the Congress !”’ 


12. “It is highly objectionable that a person should be permanently dis- 
qualified from being a candidate for a Legislative 
tt tine aa (4), Council seat on grounds which may in no sense 
: Bee oe involve moral obliquity. Only persons convicted of 
crimes having a clear moral taint should have been disqualified....... “ 
To make an order to find security for good behaviour under the Code 
of Criminal Procedure a permanent disqualification leaves in reality the 
franchise and Council elections in the hands of the lower Judiciary, 
Magistracy and the Police........... About clause (i) the less said the 
better. It creates the Governor-General in Council of India, an in- 
tegral part of the democratic British Empire, a veritable Tsar of Russia. This 
clause, it would seem, is specially directed against the deportees under anti- 
quated Regulatiens, without trial and without conviction. ‘The provision is 
really a breaking of the assurance given on behalf of the Secretary of State 
in the House of Commons by the Master of Elibank in answer to questions on 
the subject by the friends of India in Parliament. That the disqualification 
may be removed by an order of the Governor-General in Council affords small 
consolation, because the Governor-General’s declarations in this behalf will be 
based upon Police reports and their abrogation or withdrawal also will depend 
upon the same source.’ 


13. It is pleaded on behalf of Government that the New Councils would 
form an Indian Parliament. But it is no Parlia- 
Kesari (181), 23rd Nov.; ment, but a travesty ofit. ‘The people should awaken 
Radshtramat (47), 27th betimes and should not hesitate to mould the Gov- 
Nov.; Adi (127), 26th ernment into a Parliamentary one. If the boycott 
Nov. - movement is not given up, a real Parliament may be 
wrung from Government. Parliaments shculd have 
the right of taxation and expenditure. These powers are not conferred upon the 
New Councils. They would not be truly representative of the public opinion. 
The number of Councillors hasbeen increased, but that is of small moment. 
The Municipalities and the District Local Boaris are not free from the 
influence of Government. They have not been granted the right of direct. 
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voting. They have only to elect delegates, who in their turn will elect Coun- 
cillors. The Imperial Council has a preponderance of the Muhammadan 
element. They can send in by manipulation nearly half the number of 
non-official members. There is no Hindu nation to support us outside 

India. It is true that there are two Muhammadan powers to back the 
Muhammadans. But with all that, they should not have been granted such 
wide powers. The real work lies outside the Councils at present as of yore, 
Impediments have been. putin the way of free election. The regulations 

have been framed with a view to putting down the influence of cities. The rules 
exclude even men like Messrs. Surendranath Bannerjee and Chowdhary. 

The rules that throw out even Moderate leaders are quite useless. It may be. 
urged that the disqualification rules have been framed to keep up the prestige | Be 
of Councils. It is ridiculous to suppose that the constituencies do not care for ie 

it as scrupulously as Government. We cannot suppose that they have been } 
laid down to exclude advocates of independence. For, this surmise becomes 

valueless, when we take into consideration the point that every Councillor has. 
to swear allegiance to the Throne before taking his seat. Honest enemies of 

the British Government cannot sit in the Council. The right of interpellation 

will be regulated by the orders of the President. ‘he rules have indirectly 

taken away much of the benefit of the Reform Scheme as promulgated by 

Lord Morley. [The kdshtramat writes :—T'he Reforms are quite useless. Hven 

the Moderates are disgusted with the pitiful dole. The rules and regulations 

have spoiled the matter further. The result has been only to produce race 

hatred and exclude the real representatives of the people. Direct election is 

no doubt a very valuable privilege, but,much of the grace has been taken out of 

it by the disqualification rules. The Ad! makes similar comments. | 


14. “It is reported that some members of the Legislative Council are 
trying to get themselves elecied as members of 

Protest against Bom- motfussil Municipalities in order to qualify them- 
bay men getting them- selves under the new rules to continue as members 
selves elected as members ofthe Council. We do not undertake to say what 
of mofussil Municipali- gmount of truth there isin the rumour, but we 


ties in order to quailif 
ee eiede hu he spd should be sorry to see it confirmed. A Bombay 


Legislative Council. man who manages to gain a seat on the Municipal 
Surya Prakash (42), Board of any mofussil town for the purpose. of 
. 20th Nov., Eng. cols. qualifying for a seat on the Legislative Council may 


be complying with the letter of the law, but certainly 
not itsspirit. What Government require is that the different electorates 
should seiect their representatives from among themselves and we have always 
thought that legal gentlemen who belong to or have ‘ong since settled in | 
Bombay are not in any real sense the representatives of people in the BS ang 
mofussil.”’ — 


1o. “The entire country will heave a sigh of relief at the fortunate \ie oa 
Comments on the at- ©8c#pe. Which Lord Minto had the other day at ag bs 
tempt on His Excellency ‘Ahmedabad........... It is a curious irony of fate 
Lord Minto’s life at that simultaneously with the official announcement ie 
Ahmedabad. of the Reform Scheme, a dastardly attempt has Bs 
Pheniz (14), 20th Nov.; been made by a maniac on the life of the generous ; i 
Kardcht Chronicle (9), author of the scheme who gave India new pulsations : 
mist Nov. of life by satisfying, to a certain extent, the honest 
and legitimate aspirations of her educated sons. We,believed that Lord Minto 
was the last'person in the country whose life the anarchist wouldattempt. But 
we have now been painfully disillusioned.......... Itis a pity that the cult of 
the bomb has not entirely vanished from the land. That such a mischievous 
cult will hinder our natural growth and progress, goes without saying. ‘The 
sooner this fell disease disappears from the land, the better for the weal and the 
fair name of India.” [The Kardchi Chronicle writes :—“ It is certainly painful 
to find that just when things were quieting down and when His Excellency 
the Viceroy had expressed himself to that effect at Udaipur, there should 
come a bomb to disturb the calm which has now reigned for the past few 
months. That the attempt on His Excellency should have been made on the 
day when the Reforms were formally declared, will only heighten the disgust 
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: _ sere - bla man who, con itted. the. cowardly. deed,,. weseeeee All India 

ejoice, na) y, the whole of the, siyiliged “om will sige $0, ‘at the escape 

he MOIE LOL cies,’”} Pe ate ts 

bes mh 48, 6 “the incident at Mhiedabadl seems to be Wrapped up in a profound 
_ “mystery which none has been able to solve as yet. 

east Review a3), The police are naturally making confidential inquir- 


24th i aN _ ies, but we wish that, to allay the anxiety of the people 


some official report ai least were issued. There are. 
s0 many versions of the incident that it is impossible to learn which is the 
true one........... Whatever be the mystery, we hope the authorities will lose 
no time to probe it and issue an authentic report on the same, so that idle 
rumours may not remain afioat........... Ahmedabad has publicly denounced. 
the deed. All the Indian people join in the manifestation of joy at Their 
Excellencies’ providential escape and in the condemnation of the cruel 
attempt. But the painful sense of mystery still remains. Measures ought 
to be taken as soon as possible to remove it.” 


17. It has now been officially announced that the missile reported to 
iu, have been thrown at the Viceroy was a real bomb. 
Mow” Bhakti C4), on The people, however, refuse to accept it as such and 


‘Nov.: Arya Prakdsh (25) continue to believe that a mountain has been made out 


Zist Nov.: Politicat Of a molehill. The people of Gujarat are quiet and 
Bhomiyo (85), 26th Nov.; timid, they have had no grievance of the type of the 
Praja Bandhu (38), 2ist Bengal Partition to drive them to perpetrate such 
Nov.; _Jdm-e-Jamshed g crime, and political doctrines have not spread 
oe harap cagghse Jam amongst them to such an extent as would make them 
sb ni pos ' Mahe veers resort to such an attempt on the ruler of the country. 
Gazette (78), 21st Nov. Again, the reports that some one threw the bomb 

at the Viceroy, that his Body- guard knocked it down 
with the flat of his sword, that it touched the hand of the Viceroy’s Jaméadar 
and then fell tothe ground and yet did not explode, and that a Bhangt took 
it up and was hurt on its explosion, are too conflicting and unreal to .be 
believed even by the most imaginative mind. Further, the fact that a 
Babu of a very peculiar name and Kanchankumar, a Khedawal Brahmin of 
Kaira who was sentenced to six motths’ imprisonment for disobeying the 
police during the Tilak trial, are arrested by the police on suspicion in 
connection with this affair, is not the less surprising. All these uncommon 
incidents are worth a good deal of consideration. We atleast shall not be 
at all surprised if this mystery expands in volume and further arrests are 
made. However, the fact that such an incident is reported to have taken 
place in Gujarat, the quietest part of the country, is very striking and 
sufficient to put the authorities and the leaders of the people rightly 
on their guard. [The Shaktt commenting in a simuar strain observes :— 
The peace-loving public have greater cause to dread the appearance of the 


bomb in their midst than the authorities. For no sooner the appearance of a 


bomb in a district is ramoured the authorities, goaded on by the vile outcries 
of the Anglo-Indian journals, start upon a policy of repression which in many 
ways brings innumerable hardships on the people. The whole of Gujarat 
rejoices at the fortunate escape of Their Excellencies and indignantly condemns 
the perpetrator of this dark crime which, but for an accident, would have 
tarnished the good name of the commerce-loving people of Ahmedabad. 
It is amatter for still greater joy that the unfortunate incident did not 
happen at Baroda. If it had, for reasons too obvious to be mentioned the 
consequences would have been most disastrous to the State and the country 
on the whole. We earnestly wish the alleged bomb may prove to be only a 
Divali cracker. The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kantha Gazette refuses to believe 
the outrage to be the work of a Gujarati and eulogises their loyalty to the 
Government. The Jain while making similar remarks considers the alleged 
outrage to be the work of a conspiracy whose source: it expresses its inability 
to fathom. It, however, raises a query as to why Mr. Barrow did not stop the 
carriage and inquire at once, if he really saw somebody throwing the bomb. 
The Jdm-e-Jamshed, the Praja’ ‘Bandhu and the Arya Prakdsh while com- 


-menting on the same lines praise the nobility of His Hxcellency the Viceroy 


PR 


os 


in passing away the incident quietly and in refusing to impeach the whole 


nation for the deed of an anarchist. The Political Bhomiyo, howeyer, 
considers the outrage to have been a. premeditated one and exhorts the people 


of Ahmedabad to find out the real culprit. ] 


18. “The reply given by Lord Minto to theaddress of the Bombay. 


Municipal Corporation lacked not either in sympathy 
Comments on. His or cordiality, but we should be surprised if it has 
_ Excellency Lord Minto's not left a certain tinge of disappointn;ent behind. 
reply to the address of tones were entertained that. the Viceroy would 
PM rail Spee a consider the ver ynabl bodied in th 
Corporation. 'y reasonable prayer embodied in the 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (33), ddress of granting longer terms for their loans ; and 
23rd Nov., Eng. cols. it was also anticipated that, acquainted with the very 
liberal assistance Government have given to Calcutta, 
Simla and the rest for ‘city improvement’ out of Imperial revenues, he 
would promise a more favourable consideration to the claims of Bombay for 
similar assistance than it has received so far. The reply to the Corporation 
on both these heads was far from what the more sanguine spirits amongst us 
must have counted upon, and we shall say that it would be hard not to 
sympathise with them in their disappointment.......... On both the grounds 
the Corporation’s position would appear to have been unassailable. But Lord 
Minto evidently thought it to be otherwise, and His Excellency found a 
somewhat too convenient handle in the opinion of the Decentralization 
Commission to support the policy complained against.” oe 


*19. “His Excellency the Viceroy replied to the eloquent and graceful 
address of welcome presented by the Corporation in 
Gujardti (29), 28th Nov., ® speech which, in spite of the cordiality of its senti- 
Eng. cols. ment3, fell short of the importance of the occasion 
and was inferior in conception and literary elegance 
to the happily conceived and happily worded address of the Corporation. 
Some of the utterances of the Vicercy in the course of his tour show that he 
can rise equal to the occasion. But somehow cr other Lord Minto’s utterance 
in Bombay fell short of our expectations. The Corporation expressed their 
approval of the thoughtful and wise measures of progressive reform which 
have now found embodiment in the India Councils Reform Act, but their 
approval of his regime went no further. Huis Excellency cordially acknow- 
ledged those words of appreciation and proceeded to dwell on the true 
significance of the measures of reform that have been introduced. His 
Excellency was right in observing that their initial success must largely 
depend on the g00d sense of the Indian public—on the admission by the Indian 
sable that though they may not be perfect, they aim at the fulfilment of past 
promises and the recognition of great principles. This is, in our judgment, 
a correct estimate of the intrinsic merits of the Reform Scheme.......... How 
far officials will exercise self-restraint and remain neutral in the forthcoming 
and future elections remains to be seen. The value of the new concessions 
will much depend upon their neutral or impartial attitude, and their actual 
success upon their willingness and sincerity to make the elections a genuine 
reality and not to mar their importance by the exercise of official influence of 
a direct or indirect character. ‘The attempt that is being made in the Madras 
Presidency, for instance, by officials to snatch away seats which are really 
intended for non-official candidates is certainly to be deprecated. We hope 
Government will discourage all such attempts especially at this stage. 
It is all very well to tell the Indian public to show good sense in their recep- 
tion of the Reforms. ‘That advice ought to be welcomed, but we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that their success will depend still more largely upon the 
attitude of Government and their subordinate officials.” 


20. Looking to the Hee tendency shown by Lord Minto during his 

| oo regime, the address presented to His Excellency by 
Bombay Samachar (68), the Bombay Corporation was nothing more than 
22nd oy ; pee bbe the mere performance of a duty which they owed to 
mn (2 F 3 3). 25th Nov. him. The assurance which His Excellency gave in 


his reply as to the improvement in the political 


teeta ie ee ea 
~ 


_s ee 8 


~~" ‘gtmosphere 2 of the ee cannot fail to be an effective blow to those enemies - 
_ Of India. whe have been trying. to poison. the minds of the British public 
‘against India. We can assure His Excellency that the nation will} prove | 
- itself worthy of the Reforms he has inaugurated. The reply vouchsafed by’ 
‘His Excellency to the Corporation’s request for monetary help, though not at 
all encouraging, should not make us despair. His closing assurance that Gov- 
ernment will in case of necessity not fail to give assistance to the Corporation 
gives us some hope. Looking to the opinion expressed by His Excellency 
in his reply to the Chamber of Commerce in favour of personal interviews 
and discussions, we would urge:upon the Corporation to join wit the Improve- 
mént Trust and organize a respectable deputation to wait upon His 
Excellency. ‘The reference made by Lord Minto to the rise in the Municipal. 
revenues and credit is also significant. We have time and again protested 
against the present system under which the Municipality has kept a very low 
scale of taxation and has been spending out of balance in hand. In our. 
opinion this balance would more profitably be employed in increasing the 
number of primary schools and hastening on works of public utility. [The 
Sdnj Vartamdn considers His Excellency’s reply in regard to the Trust 
as disappointing and trusts that the Corporation will not rest until it is 
treated as liberally as the Calcutta Improvement Trust. It ridicules the hope 
expressed by His Excellency that the increasing revenues of the Corporation will 
be sufficient to meet the burden of the Lrust’s expenditure. It points 
out that the Corporation’s financial condition is not satisfactory, that the 
balance has sunk to zero and that even necessaries of life like corn and fuel 
have begun to be taxed. It commends His Excellency’s reply to the question 
of extending the period of the loans as hopeful. The Jadm-e-Jamshed similarly 
declares that the assistance hitherto given by Government to the Trust has 
been very little, and that His Excellency’s promise to help, only if necessity 
arises, was never expected from a liberal Viceroy like him. What good 
it asks would it do the city to come to its help after its credit had failed and 
the evil been done? It says that His Excellency has not properly studied 
the position of the Corporation and the Trust and that Government should 
not treat Bombay as a step-daughter. | 
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*21. “In Lord Minto’s reply to the Corporation on rer wen ag the 20th 
instant, -he advised the city to make use of its credit. 
Parsi (37), 28th Nov., The advice was coupled with a deprecation of the 
Eng. cols. idea of extending the period of repayment of muni- 
cipal loans. His Excellency practically confessed 
to not having gonevery deeply into the triangular complications between 
Government, the _ Improvement Trust and the Municipality. An analysis of 
the situation would probably lead an unbiased critic to the conclusion that 
the city is entitled to some help from the Imperial Government in its struggle 
to Hausmannise itself. The increase of rateable values on which His Excel- 
lency congratulated us and in which he saw the means of self-help, is not a 
subject over which the average citizen 1s likely to wax very enthusiastic, 
since it means principally an increase in rents, and until a Lloyd George 
arises within the Secretariat we shall see little direct benefit to the city from 
the swollen) rents now paid.” 


22. Both the address of the Municipal Corporation and the reply of 

the Viceroy thereto were briefly worded. Lord 

Kesari (131), 28rd Nov. Minto confessed in a slipshod manner that he had 

uo time to go fully into the details of the financial 

condition of the Improvement Trust. But he gathered an impression that 
Government had helped it on a liberal scale. He also hoped that the Muni- 
cipal finances were in a prosperous condition and that the Bombay Corpora- 
tion would gladly bear its share of the burden of financing the Improve- 
ment Trust. There was no question of the prosperity or poverty of the 
Bombay Corporation. The yield of the Trust goes to Government coffers. 
And it is but just that they should finance it to a large extent. Where lies 
the justice of taxing Bombay heavily because itisrich? Ifit is freed from 
the Trust trouble, it will be able to take up other and more useful work. 
Lord Minto also said that if good reasons are forthcoming, the period of 
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& right of the Municipality under the old rules has now to be begged for. “It 


is impossible to make up for the loss of Municipal pghts by assurances of 


concessions. 


23. The Jém-e-Jamshed, commenting on the address of the Chamber 
| of Commerce, ironically remarks {hat it was perhaps 
Comments on _His their suggestion to take repressive steps that has 
Excellency Lord Minto’s saved the life of His Excellency the Viceroy during 
rep to the address of the tour, and declares that it is a too frequent 
e Bombay Chamber of ee Aerie eer , 
Cciiileaameis: repetition of such irritating suggestions that drives 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (33), the malcontents into violence. ‘The paper commends 
93rd Nov. Lord Minto’s reply to the address as the most proper 
slap that could possibly have been administered to 
such advocates of repression. Commenting on His Excellency’s reply to the 
Chamber's suggestions about railways, pecuniary assistance to the City 
Improvement ‘rust and other schemes, the paper considers it as round-about 
and equivocal, and concludes by saying that though Government are prepared. 
to show any amount of sympathy they are not prepared to spend a farthing. 


24. “The recent address presented by the Chamber of Commerce to His 
Excellency the Viceroy whilst it did not fail to take 
Oriental Review (13), note of and appreciatethe new Reforms, was marred 
24th Nov. | by several defects which ought not to have been there. 
The Bombay Gazette justly remarks that politics ought 
not to have been introduced in an address to the Viceroy from a Chamber of 
Commerce, and yet they were there in a not altogether graceful form. Men 
of all shades of opinion are in favour of peace and progress, and yet this end 
cannot be achieved by the means recommended by the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce. It observes that ‘the step recently taken by certain well-known 
Indian Princes, to prevent in their territories the circulation of newspapers 
of an injurious character, is one which must be approved by all law-abiding 
citizens. This step, taken by the Princes, is not only not approved of, 
but severely protested against by the public throughout India. The arbitrary 
ban put upon the papers just because they are believed to be independent ones is 
calculated to stifle public life—a thing which surely cannot be in the contem- 
plation of the Government. And yet the Chamber mentions that ‘ the question 
of the Press License system or some other similar control’ ought to be taken 
into consideration by the Government of India. His Excellency Lord Minto 
passed by the question quietly by remarking that ‘the means by which 
security can best be guaranteed under existing conditions is a problem which 
is constantly before the Government of India.’ Naturally it is and ought to be, 
but not in the way and manner suggested by the Anglo-Indian Press and 
Commercial Associations in the country. We may suggest to these that this 
is not the right line of policy to be pursued by them at the present time. It 
introduces a cleavage and an alienation which are not desirable in the 
interests of the country.” 


*25, “The European Chambers of Commerce and other Anglo-Indian 
Associations have been eager in the past to suggest 
Gujarati (29), 28th to Government the adoption of repressive measures, 
Nov., Eng. cols. but have never come forward to recommend ame lio- 
rative measures to meet the requirements of modern 
India. We are sorry that even in their present address to the Viceroy the 
Bombay Chamber should have laid before the Viceroy a suggestion of a 
most retrograde and mischievous character........... We must enter our 
strong and emphatic protest against the mischievous suggestion of the 
Bombay Chamber to Government to introduce a Press License system on the 
lines of tbe Mysore legislation. It is a most retrograde piece of 
legislation unworthy of any enlightened administration, and it is highly 
disappointing to find the Bombay Chamber of Commerce seriously asking 
the Viceroy at such a time to adopt an unwise and mischievous policy. 
We know Lord Minto has views of his own on the subject of the liberty 
enjoyed by the Indian press, which might have tempted the Chamber to put 
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repayment of Municipal loans would bé extended to 30 years. ‘But what was 
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C sidered suggestion. But Lord, Morley has so far boldly 
bs th position of further restrictions upon the liberty of the. 
hat piles Pei hap pen if the Conservatives came into power cannot be 


4 i But if tholropodal of the Chamber has been put forward as a 


ler, the Indian public ought to lose no time in expressing their strong dis- 


~‘gpprobation of the proposed measure: His Excellency’s reply was of a too 
- general, and, therefore, of a doubtful character. ‘By what means, said His 


Excellency, * ‘public security can best be guaranteed under existing conditions 
is a problem which, you may rest assured, is constantly before the Govern- 


ment of India.’ That may mean anything or nothing. But the recommenda- 
tion of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce is likely to be repeated by -other 


European Chambers and Anglo-Indian Associations. Whilst the Indian 
public, therefore, should not hesitate to denounce and condemn infamous 
abuse of the liberty of the press, they should be equally prompt and courageous 
in telling the Viceroy that the mystically inspired legislation of Mysore and 


-gome other so-called enlightened Native States should not be transferred to 


British India and allowed to disfigure the Indian Statute- book and tarnish the 
fair traditions of British Government in this country.” 


26. A Bijapur correspondent writes to the Rdshtramat :—Bijapur was 


Comments on the pre- all agog for several days past on account of the 


cautionary measures taken &XPected visit of His Excellency the Viceroy, andthe 


by the Police inconnection SUSpiclous attitude of Government haunted by fear 
with the Viceregal tour. § of anarchists has given us a taste of what people of 
Rashtramat (47), 24th other places are reported to have suffered on 


and 25th Nov.; Karndtak account of over-strict Police precautions on similar 


Vritt (105), 23rd Nov. occasions. It wasonlyafterthe Viceregal party came 


and left, that the people of Bijapur were allowed to walk freely in the town. 


along the streets. Even the weekly bazar was not held. The inconvenience 
to the people thus caused might well be imagined. ‘he railway was closely 


guarded by posting village Mahars and others at the telegraph posts along 
the line with torches in hand. They were to bring a four days’ supply of. 


provisions with them, but those who could not do so had apparently to remain 
without food, for Government supplied only oil for the torches and water to 


drink. |The Karndtak Vritt writes:—The Police were awakened by the 


Ahmedabad outrage on the Viceroy. They adopted several protective measures. 
A battalion of detectives was sent down from Poona to Bijapur, who watched 
every arrival in the city. The Railway lines also were guarded very. 


carefully. A Chowkidar was stationed at every telegraph post along the line, 


with a sword and a torch in his hand. Instructions were issued to him that 
he should not laugh or cough and that he should turn his back on the train 
while passing ; these measures were rather ridiculous. We are sorry that so 
much trouble is necessary to protect the life of the representative of the King- 
Emperor in India. 'Che Partition of Bengal and political helplessness are the 
causes of this discontent. Political offenders and innocents who are now in 
prison should be released, and the Partition rescinded. Then only the dis- 
content will disappear. A Sholapur correspondent writes to the Rdshtramat :— 
In view of His Excellency Lord Minto’s train passing over the Sholapur 
Railway line the inhabitants of the villages lying along it have been practically 
driven out and made to keep guard at the telegraph post with their backs 
towards the line. It is really a pity that they have not been allowed to show 
their famine-stricken, emaciated bodies to the Viceroy who would have thus 
an opportunity to learn more of the real condition of the people of this 
country than from all the fulsome addresses presented to him. The police 
are taking evidently most extraordinary precautions as appears from the 
close watch kept on some of the leaders of the Extremist party.| 


27. The Kdthidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette very bitterly criticises 

the extraordinary precautions which have been taken 
Kdthidwdr and Mahi during the present tour of His Excellency the Viceroy 
piers cores 9): ae and thinks that they have left behind a very bad 
a: 8 EB sk os impression on the minds of the people. It observes 
rex that such tours should prove to be full of blessings 


and not of hardships to. the people as in the present case. According to it the 


condition of the subjects ‘and the redressing of their grievances, are not only 
altogether neglected but the people are harassed in many ways. The paper 
states :— The people were even prevented from having a sight of the represent- 
ative of their sovereign upon whom they look as something divine:’ It considers 
the tour to-be a failure and’a mere waste of public money. The Jain also 
passes similar comments and thinks that unless the high officials make a special 
study of the burning questions of the day and of the provinces through which 
they tour, and unless they travel zncognito to inquire about the real condition 
of the people, no good can come out of such tours. |] 


28. The speech delivered by His Highness the Gdekwar in welooinins 
Hie | Excell x His Excellency the Viceroy and the reply. of’ the 
Vien hog sete vil ~ latter are utterances of great importance. The gist 
Gujarati (29) 21st Noy, Of what His Highness said is that side by side with 
holding sentiments of loyalty the public should be 
taught to feel by a wise system “of education thatthe Government is their 
own, and to cherish a sense of self-respect and citizenship. The mistake of 
keeping back the people from a share in the administration of the country was 
followed by that of lowering the dignity of Native Princes. But Government 
have now realised their responsibility in the matter and are slowly learning 
to respect the Native Princes and the general public. The welcome address 
by His Highness does great credit to cultured and accomplished Princes like 
him andit is sure to “be admired by wise and independent Englishmen. 
Short-sighted officers who recommend repression may not like the utterance. 
But the sentiments expressed init are borne out by experience and are 
acceptable toall. His Excellency laid great stress on the reforms introduced 
by Government in the internal administration of the country. These are 
only the stepping stones to greater developments in the future. The value 
of the reforms would be lost if rapid strides be not made in the direction 
of progress. Referring to the Ahmedabad incident His Excellency said 
something to the effect that Government were in need of co-operation from 
the people. ‘The people are willing to co-operate with Government, but they 
hate anarchism on the one hand and repression on the other. Govern- 
ment should adopt a policy that will find favour with the people if they wish 
to drive out sedition from the land. 


29. “ Bomb-throwing is an exotic crime for this country, totally un- 

_ Indian in character and cowardly in its nature. 

The present unrest m That any Indian, capable of thinking, can wish for 

haieiditeat ok ea discrder in place of the order which has been 

Tadian decctates established over the land is truly incredible. And 

97th Nov. yet the incredible has happened more than once, 

thanks to a system of education in which soul- 

culture is conspicuous by its absence, and which brings not even the ordi- 

nary comforts of the body within reach of millions of young minds filled with 

extravagant notions of their powers and their rights. What wonder if the 

majority of our educated youngsters rush into the arms of the seductive but 
sterile goddess of * Politics ’?” 


30. The Master of Elibank refused to make any further statement on 
Indian deportations when cornered by Mr. Mackar- 

The Bengalee deportees ness, beyond sticking to his old answers. Lord 
owe their present misfor- Mforjey is completely in the hands of the bureaucrats 
89 to bureaucratic dis- nq is not strong enough to put down their high- 
P eeari (131), 28rd Nov handedness and. repression. It should be the prime 
~ duty of the Secretary of State to see that the brutal 

regulation of 1818 1s not used by bureaucrats to persecute good men. It is 
not being performed at present. Constitutional agitators who followed 
perfectly peaceful methods are being needlessly imprisoned. The Bengalee 
deportees have spent their lives in the cause of the country and their services 


are remembered with gratitude by the public atlarge. Is it desirable that 


they should come to believe that the patriots have been deported because’ 


the bureaucrats considered them to be undesirable? The bureaucrats seem 


chief objects. of such tonrk, v12., the: gaining of first. hand. information, about she 
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‘tebe quite indi: erarit! to what'i impressions they may leave on the’ public rnitva: 
a ‘doe ' Oa not ‘but’ once Mee inform Government that such | a state of affairs 
joes-not: tend to the good of the country.” 


Si Looking to, the balance sheet of the past. year, we find the: oredit 
sty aah and the debit sides more or less even. The Pro- 
¥ i retrospect of the past -Clamation of ol Majesty the rg 
giving us increased representation forms the most 
| an _colneas cretion dremel important item on the credit side. The weakening 
of the forces of anarchism and the improvement 
of the outlook in Bengal, the revival of the Congress which, it was 
feared, had been broken up at Surat, the great advance made by the 
country commercially and the ever-increasing progress of the swadesht 
movement, the lectures of Professor Lees Smith and the good advice of 
His Highness the Gaekwar and of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale to students— 
these are other items on the same side. But as against these, we have 
numerous and heavy items on the debit side. In the Transvaal, Indians 
have been reduced to a condition akin to slavery by the passing of the Asiatic 
Registration Act. The benefits gained by the Indian workman from the increase 
of swadeshi factories have been snatched away by the prevalence of high prices. 
Factory legislation, the tightness of the money market and the bankruptcy of 
people like Dwarkadas Dharamsey have nullified the good effects of the swa- 
desht movement. The satisfaction felt by Bengal at the acquittal of Arabindo 
is counterbalanced by the dissatisfaction felt at the deportation of nine of its 
leaders. The Government Resolution about public libraries has deprived people 
of the means of political education, while the deaths of numerous great person- 
ages, including Lord Ripon, Miss Clarke, Mr. Lal Mohun Ghose and others, 
have been an additional loss to the country. On the whole ona critical 
examination it will be found that the nation has lost more than it has gained 
and the year leaves no balance on the credit side. 


82. Anglo-Indians are very fond of telling us that we cannot for 
Alleged retrogression ® moment do without them and that the English 
of India owing to the are ruling us only for our own welfare. But it is 
methods of the British now known that the real policy of the English con- 
Government. sists in engaging the Indians in unprofitable dis- 
Rashiramat (47), 23rd cussions and pitting one class against another. Our 
and 24th Nov. contemporary of the Tames of India avers that the 
English were able to establish their supremacy in India because their character 
was most highly formed and that under the conditions obtaining in India 
when the Moghul dynasty was declining, they were most fitted to rulo India 
because possessed of the highest instincts of justice and liberty. Can we for a. 
moment believe in such cant in face of the black deeds perpetrated by the 
founders of the Empire? They took advantage of the internal strife prevailing 
in the country like the monkey in the fable and appropriated the property 
in dispute. We must, however, admire the tact and the policy of our rulers 
in establishing their supremacy in India. But we refuse to believe that India 
would have remained a backward country without the English. ‘T’he English 
have now tardily come to recognise the intellectual capacity of our 
people and have put some of them in positions of authority, but they are 
extremely reluctant to give us the rights of self-government on the score that 
we are not fit to exercise such powers. But a glance at the old history of 
India will convince any one that Indians at one time were able to govern 
themselves through the villace Panchdyat system. The English have only 
substituted a costly form of judicial machinery instead. The Kneglish have 
similarly dealt with our indigenous industries and have introduced Western 
methods amongst us which arc ill-suited to oursurroundings. [In a subsequent 
issue the paper writes:—The Times of India while admitting the capacity of 
some of our men to occupy posts of responsibility avers that the masses have 
not yet reached a stage of national unity which would induce the rulers to 
grant the rights of self- government to the people. But it is our painful 
experience that our bureaucrats resent any attempt on the part of our popular 
leaders to bring about unity amongst the masses. Hven an innocent move- 
ment like that of Womiperance has been suspected of evil designs, and people 
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25 
engaged in its work have fallen victim to official repression.. , Moreover, Gov- 
ernment have not done allin their power to spread primary education 
amongst the masses by making it compulsory. | oA 


~ 38. A commercial war is just now going on between the Asiatics and 
the European nations, and India being an integral 
Indian leaders should part of Asia is also involved in the struggle. India. 
take steps to puta stop has only-of late being awakened to the fact that the 
to Ay ee of food- nolish while professing to govern the country in a 
Me Y Raia dat (47) ogi, disinterested manner are sucking away ifs very 
Nov. life-blood by impoverishing the inhabitants. 
Indians are, therefore, trying to recoup their lost 
energy and to safeguard their interests as is evidenced by their activities 
during the last few years. The task before them of commercial and 
industrial revival is no doubt beset with overwhelming difficulties, but 
it is hoped that by dint of patience and perseverance they would be 
able to easily overcome them. ‘The success that the swadesht and 
boycott movements have achieved in so short atime should encourage our 
leaders to take up the corn export question. They should take steps to stop 
the exportation of food-grains, for our own fellow-countrymen are starving in 
the land for want of food. They would thus make the European world 
dependent on our mercy for its very existence. Asiatics have been driven to 
bay in their struggle for existence and it is, therefore, but natural that their 
retaliatory measures should savour of heartlessness. ‘lhe Japanese have shown 
what the Asiatics are capable of, and their example is being followed by the 
Chinese who have now betome fully aware of the chicanery of Huropeans 
and their policy of ‘ divide and rule’, and have, therefore, adopted boycott as 
their commercial weapon of defence. ‘There has also been an awakening in 
Persia, Turkey and Afghanistan, and these nations too are doing their best 
to safeguard their commercial interests against the encroachment of 
Kuropeans. The internal condition of the European nations is at present not 
very satisfactory and the pcor in them are struggling with the rich over the 
unequal distribution of wealth. Besides, these nations are not able tc supply 
their everyday wants and kave to depend on India for their food supply. 
There is, therefore, no reason for India to despair of success in the struggle. 


04. The Sdnj Vartaman bitterly complains of the attitude of the officials 
a towards workers in the cause of Temperance. It 
Alleged hostility of quotes as instances the reports of the Abkari Depart- 


Government officials to tents of Bengal and the Central Provinces, where the 


the Temperance cause. 
~Sdnj Vartaman (40), lemperance movement has been dubbed as emanat- 


94th and Y5th Nov. ing from motives which are not bond fide. This | oo as 
policy of considering the advocates of Temperance as a NN eo oe 
enemies of Government is, in the paper’s opinion, mistaken. It declares that 
if is improper to stigmatise as political this peaceful movement, which aims 
at saving the masses from the ruinous consequences of drink. It asks how it 
is that Government, who advise the public not to look with suspicion on their } 
acts, look suspiciously on those of the people? It concludes by requesting i 
Government to prevent their officials from iuaking such remarks in their 
reports. 
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389. The craze about sedition is just advancing, which bodes ill for the t 
country. Much has been said about it in the past 12 

Comments on Mr. W.T. and it is not impossible that much will be said in ,. 
Stead's zepubsication . or the future. Judicial interpretations of sections if 
the incriminating article ‘1944 and 153A of the Indian Penal Code are full : 
in the Swaray. i 

Gujarati (29), 2ist Nov. of errors of judgment, and the public should not _ ‘4 

| flinch from agitating to bring about a change in the 
sections. Ordinary argument is twisted into sedition. People have come to 
believe that every case under these sections must end in conviction; punish- 
ment has become a matter of course. ‘I'he law does not take into account the 
question of intention. What reason does not accept as sedition, what is any- 
thing but sedition in other countries, is rank disaffection in India. The Judges 
are not free to make use of their reasoning faculty. With reference to the 
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3 emt.of Babu Bepin Pal’s Swardj, Mr. Stead of the. 
‘of Review art ote opinion that it is an attack on independent journalism. 
Blox ogy Bomb,” the article for which Mr. Modak was convicted, 
faa bask reotetad by -Mr. Stead in the Review of Reviews which is sold all 


over; the world, |: None: has, dared to question Mr. Stead, and yet poor 


Mr, Modak was. sentenced by. the Bombay High Court. Is it justice to see 
no. offence in an article published by an English journalist and smell sedition in 
the same article published by an Indian? If.Mr. Modak was guilty of giving 
publicity to Mr. Pal’s article, Mr. Stead is equally so of having doe the same 
a8 his periodical has a wide circulation i in India. 


36. “The Government of India have taken up the challenge thrown out | 
to them by Mr. Stead, and it now remains to be seen 
if the latter carries out his threat of running an 
English daily in defence of the liberties of the Indian 
Press as promised by him. ‘There could be no doubt 
as to the excellence and purity of the aims and 
motives actuating the redoubtable English journalist in this. But is he quite 
sure that he is doing a service to India thereby ?’ Frankly stated it is not a 
fight for the liberties but the libertines of the Indian Press, and Mr. Stead 
seems to have forgotten the good old proverb: ‘°What’s one man’s food may 
prove another man’s poison.’ At any rate, in taking up the cudgels 
against the present Government, Mr. Stead is fighting the wrong men. His 
valiancy would have been more appropriate during Lord George Hamilton’s 
vazierate. 


Jém-e-Jamshed (38), 
27th Nov., King. cols. 


*37. ‘The dilatory policy of the Indian Government with regard to 
the question of the extension of education in the 
The Government of India country cannot be too strongly condemned. It is 
should imitate certain yeally no small indictment against the British rule 
Native’ States and make thot after nearly a century anda half of its sway over 
ay. see Fee India, not more than one boy in every ter and one 
and compulsory. a ae | : 
Mahrdtta (11), 28th girl in every one hundred and forty-four should be 
Nov. receiving educat:on, and that too of the poorest and - 
the most elementary kind. Some of the Native 
States have taken measures for the education of their subjects, which 
compare very favourably with the half-hearted policy of the British Govern- 
ment. Itis well-known that in Baroda primary education is made com- 
pulsory for all persons, and that the State is liberally assigning large sums for 
the purpose. Travancore too is labouring hard to introduce a system of free 
education.......... Is it not time that the British Government should 
introduce similar measures, at least for the sake of their prestige and*‘reputa- 
tion for enlightenment ?” 


388. “It is too early yet to count the country’s gains and losses 
cumetes ot from Mr. Ramsay Macdonald's three months’ tour 
a po ya e by Mr. Ramsay in India. The dispassionate critic may, however, 
Macdonald, M. P.,inIndia, ke it, despite all the sneers and vituperation of the 
Jdém-e-Jamshed (33), Anglo-Indian Press, that the former will preponde- 
27th Nov., Eng. cols. ‘rate the latter and leave India a substantial balance 
of good. We can never be too grateful to men like him 

for the deep personal interest they take in our welfare. Mr. Macdonald’s 
opinion about the Reforms may be erroneous; but it can hardly deprive him 
of his claims to our gratitude for the sacrifice of time, money and labour he 
has made in coming and studying Indian problems on the spot. We join in 

wishing him a cordial farewell.” 


89. The Gujardt publishes some verses hailing the advent of the Hindu 

Wetton thd Binds New Year, the substance of which is as follows :—O 

N Phys day. noble land of the Aryas, thy grandeur appears to have 

Gujardt (73), 20th Nov.; fallen into dependence like a caged bird. Although 
Baroda Gasette (65), thou hast a master, thou hast not got thy husband. 

22nd Nov. —. What! is it because thy heart is overburdened 
“+ with melancholy that thou art fying down like this ? 
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Are thy powerful sons, Truth and Love, dead? .Some think that thy daughter 
Lakshmi, has plunged into the'sea. Hast thou become sick through disease’ 
and anxieties? ‘Or is it that thou art sorrow-stricken by the fact of being 
robbed by a host of demons and rogues? [Elsewhere in cther songs it is 

said that the New Year has come among other things to do away with the curse 
of the foreigners--and to discover new industries ; that Indians should take a 
vow that ‘‘ Devotion to one’s country is the highest duty,” and that they should 
boldly rush into the struegle between swadeshi and videshi. The Baroda Gazette 
writes :—On this New Year’s day he is dear to us who will alleviate the sufferings 
of the country and do good regardless of his personal comforts. Perchance he 
may have to roam in jungles or if the time come he may have even to lay down his 
life. Thousands bow before him. He will attain salvation for himself and his 
country. He who does service to the country is welcome to us. Another set 
of verses says :—Why should we not weep over the sufferings of our country ? 
Why should we not fightin the cause of our country? -We will always be in 
the van for the rise of our country. We will come in the way of those who 
will work against our country. For the sake of our country we will all go to 
foreign lands and undergo the torments of hunger and thirst. For the 
sake of our country let us keep swadeshz before our eyes and tie on the 
rakhsha (band) of unity.| 


40. The London correspondent of the Kdl writes:—A Dassera cele- 


bration was held in London under the presidentship 


Dassera celebration m (f My, Gandhi. An Indian dinner was given on the 


ras aa? 26th Nov. occasion. Mr. Abdul Haziz, a Transvaal delegate, 


Mr. Virendraoath Chattopadhaya and Mr. Savarkar 
spoke at the meeting. The last named speaker said :—‘Itis good that you | 
have asked me to speak of Rama and of the former times. For, plague, 
poverty and prisons dominate the present days. Rama sacrificed his all, even | 
tke company of his wife, for the sake of the people. As long as India does not | 
forget Rama, it has some hopes of salvatior !’ He was loudly cheered and ee ea 
applauded by those present. ia. 
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41. “Many residents of Aden have protested against the unjust res- 
trictions and unrighteous claims set up in the ‘) 
Complaint about the proposed Registration Laws of Aden. It is no 
oom Rules for exaggeration . say that they recall many of the 
. worst points of the Transvaal legislation. We are 
eects’ even, Ss told, and we do believe, that the Government of 
| India and the Provincial Governments are in thorough | 
sympathy with the objects of our Indian brethren in South Africa, but that 7 
they are unable to interfere in the internal legislation of self-governing Colo- : 
nies. Why then is no veto exercised upon the new fangled Registration Rules 
of Aden? We hope His Excellency Sir George Clarke will be pleased 
to look into the matter and to rescind the unjust regulations.” 


*42. The Gwardat is of opinion that Government felt the need of a body of 

Sardars in Gujarat. It adds:—As the’ body has 

Comments on the been created by Government, they will exercise 

Government Ronneeen. control overit. A body of such Zamindars returning 

ORE ine SURO OF representative to the Legislative Council indirectly 

Gaiardé (73), 28th Nov, means that the voters will be under the thumb of : 

, Government. The fitness or otherwise of a Sardar ay 

should certainly be taken into account; but depriving a Sardar of his dignity _ | 

at will, is an autocratic method, which surely will not do credit to enlightened 
British rule. 


| 

| 
43. The Bombay Samdachdr highly applauds Mr. Barrow’s speech at the | 

| Durbar of the Sardars of Gujarat recently held at a 
Comments on the Dur- Ahmedabad, and while welcoming his desire to hold 

bar of suet pariere such Durbars every year, suggests that they should 

nee Samdchds (68) be held at least once every three months. The paper 
24th Nove | ' then recommends the 1st of January, the 26th of 


_ June, the anniversary of His Majesty’s Coronation 
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and the 15th of November—the day on which the great Reform Scheme has 
been brought into force—as the most appropriate dates for holding such Durbars.. 
As regards the first and the second, they. being public holidays, it says, no 
inconvenience will be caused. As regards the third one, which it considers to 
be a red-letter day in the history of India, it suggests that it should be 
observed as a public holiday in the interests of the rulers and the ruled, whose. 
mutual amity will be greatly augmented thereby. After praising Mr. Barrow 
for giving a well-meant and appropriate admonition to the Sardars as regards 
the performance of their duties, the paper expresses its concurrence with 
Mr. Barrow’s remarks on the foul outrage attempted at Ahmedabad on the 
‘Viceroy and fervently hopes that the evil-doer may not turn out to be a 
Gujarati or a native of this Presidency. . 


44. “Syed Hussain Bilgrami’s resignation of the Membership of 
the India Council does not come as a surprise to us, 

Suggestion for the ap- as he was in indifferent health for a long time past. 
pointment of a Muham-. We regret his resignation, for he along with Mr. 
madan successor to Mr. Gupta had rendered valuable services to Lord Morley 


me a in the shaping gf the Reform Scheme. Much con- 


Phenix (14), 20th Nov. jecture is rifeas to the man who would fill up 
Mr. Bilgrami’s vacancy in the Council. We hope 

and trust that Lord Morley would fill up the vacancy bya really representa- 
tive Indian—quite in touch with the aims aud aspirations of Young India. 
If Lord Morley is desirous of filling up the vacancy by a Muhammadan 
gentleman, he cannot pass over the claims of the following shining lights of 
Moslem India:—Justice Mr. Sharfudin, Mr. Usufally, I.C.S., Mr..Ahmed, I.C.S., 
Syed Ali Imam, and, last but not the least, Honourable Nawab Mahomed 
Bahadur. Any of these gentlemen would be suitable and good colleagues of 
Lord Morley in the India Council.” 


*45. “The story of the Indians’ troubles inthe Transvaal is a long and 
distressing one. The salient facts are mostly known 

Agitation is the only tothe readers of newspapers, and we need not 
remedy for the grievances recapitulate them here. The results of ‘freedom’ 
. Indians in South qo not appear to come up to expectation in Africa. 
peas (37), 28th Nov., The old autocrat Kruger refused the expulsion of 
Eng. cols. Indians; the new democracy persecutes them. In 
Kast Africa, where they are not so liberalised, an 

Indian is found worthy of a seat on the Legislative Council. Agitation is the 
only remedy. G.B.Shaw says that nothing worth doing is ever. done till 
people are ready to kill somebody if itis not done. The history of freedom 
is a@ long list of capitulationy to agitation, andif Irishmen, Suffragettes, 
Bengalis and Transvaal Indians keep up their energy, they have the assurance 
of numberless precedents that they will succeed.” 


46. ‘In answer to a question of Lord Ampthill, Lord Crewe has had to 
confess that negotiations for an amicable arrange- 

Oriental Review (13), ment about the treatment of Indians have failed 
2ith Nov. entirely. It means that the South African Colonials 
have got the better of the Imperial Government 


which has failed to safeguard the rights and interests of its Indian 


subjects....... Lord Crewe gives a faint hope, if hope it be called, thatthe United 
South African Parliament will be more liberal in its views than now. Where 
is the ground for such a hope when we hear the repeated assertions of pro- 
minent Colonials that there is no place for ‘ black’ or ‘ coloured’ men in any of 
the British Colonies like Canada, Australia and the Transvaal? And yet we 
need not despair. Let us believe that the fight for a just and righteous 
cause will be crowned with success. A struggle, which has shown what 
heroism Indians are capable of, is not after all a waste of energy, is not a 
struggle bails da away. It has helped towards the building ba & of the 
nation.” 
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coolies by tne Kuropears in Natal. It adds:—The 
An appeal to the Gov- prosperity of Natul is the result of Indian labour. 
ernment of India to safe- Jt is the colour of the Indians which is at 


incre rg oe of the bottom of their being treated so shabbily. 
7 a hed (33), The Europeans resent the idea of an Indian with 


98rd Nov. hard-earned wealth settling in Natal. ‘The reason 


assigned is that the Indians have no right to spoil. 


the beauty of their white country by the presence of their black skins. We 
are amazed at the conditions which the Natal Commission want to impose 
upon the Indian Government in the matter of the employment of Indian 
labourers. It is sheer inipertinence which makes them impose such 


conditions. They consider Indians as beasts of burden who are to be- 


employed in time of necessity and kept in mews when their services are not 
in requirement. The Government should firmly refuse these conditions. 

They would not be justified in interfering in the matter of the employment 
of Indian labourers in South Africa so long as Indians do not receive the 
same treatment as Kuropeans. Indian labour is at present dear and our own 
country is in want of it. We cherish a hope that Government will bo kind 
enough not only to protect the interests of Indians but will also guard their 
self-respect and honour. This affair will be the true test by which the Indian 
Government will be judged. It is hoped that they will rise equal to the 
occasion. Indian leaders should advise Indian labourers not to leave the 
country for Natal in order that the self-respect of the people of the country 
should not suffer. 


*48. ‘Our readers will remember that in the well-known Gulab Banu 
case in the Punjab, severe strictures were passed by the 

Comments on the Judges of the Punjab Chief Court on the conduct of 
Punjib Chief Court’s pro- the Police officers concerned in the case. This case 
nouncement on the Gov- had been a matter of frequent questions and in- 


pe ” aoe quiries in the House of Commons and the autho- 


an cine. rities in England were oftentimes seen to be in a 
Mahrdtta (11), 28th very delicate position as regards giving satisfactory 
Nov. answers to the inquiries. A few days after the 


decision of the Punjab Chief Court was given, a 
resolution was issued by the Punjab Government, exonerating the Police from 
the strictures of the Chief Court Judges. The Judges then took up the matter 


again for consideration, and the Court, after fully hearing the explanation of 


the Government, found that it was not necessary to alter its former opinion 
about the conduct of the Police. It will be interesting for the Master of 
Elibank to note that even after hearing ail that the Advocate General had tg 
say on behaif of the Punjab Government and their exoneration of the Police, the 
learned Judges did not think it necessary to mo‘jify their views........... The 
whole judgment is a lengthy one and is carefully worded and is not 
pronounced in any spirit of controversy. It is characterised by a keen 
desire to guard’ sacredly the Court’s privileges, and contrasts very 
favourably with the presumptuous tone of the Government Resolution 
which even the Proneer thinks to have been not happily worded. Here, 
on the one hand, we have a spectacle of two Judges of the Chief Court, 
the highest judicial tribunal in the Province, condemning the conduct of ‘the 
Police in a case of murder—a matter of life and death, and not inclined to 
modify their views even on hearing the explanation of the Government; 

while, on the other hand, we see the Punjab Government ready to exonerate 
their Police officials from the judicial strictures on the same evidence and 
testimony which is found to be not convincing from the point of view of the 
Judges....... The Judges in their recent order thought that the inquiry held by 
the executive Government was not ‘complete’ in the sense in which: they 
had suggested it. And yet the Executive has been found to come forward to 
exonerate the Police from the judicial strictures! Perhaps the standard of 
evidence required to satisfy the Executive is quite different from the one 
required to satisfy the Judiciary in dealing out justice, as presumably appears 
to be the case from the instance under consideration | _ And after this clear 
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47. The J dim-e-Jamshed Ditterly eis While of the treatment of Indian 
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High Court in the Alipore 


3 g it y pr nO ) sdhaiink of the’ Juaiotery. we doubt whether any. signi- 
6 ‘ cat 4 ied bol ‘the brent areal of ie Executive as regards the 


48, ahs “The. Jong looked -tor decision of the Calcutta High Court in the 
Alipore Bomb Case appeal has been pronounced. 
 Commenta om the As expected, the Appeal Court’s verdict has reversed 
“decision of the Calcutta the sentences in the case of most of the accused. 
sppeal:case. The modification in the sentences, as observed by a 
Jém-e-Jamshed (33), COrrespondent of a local paper, made by the Chief 
25th Nov., Eng. cols.; Justice, is greater than was at first apparent, and, 
Indian Spectator (7), indeed, than might-have been thought likely by 
27th Nov.; “Mahrdtta mapny........... Itis not at all improbable that the 
(11), 28th Nov.  - Glasp of Anglo-Indian journalists in this country, 
| who believe the conviction of every man arrested 
by the Police to be a salutary principle-of action on the part of the 
magistracy, and who hold that kind of proceeding to be essential for the 
suppression of anarchism and the maintenance of law and order, will be 
fuund frothing and foaming against this decision of the High Court. ‘Chey 
will feel it a discouragement to the Police, and an encouragement to violence 
and crime, to sedition and treason, to those who defy law and authurity and 
seek to subvert British prestige and influence in the land. ‘Those, however, 
who hold that courts of law are for the administration of justice will wel- 
come the decision of the two Judges and feel that by the modifications made 
in the original sentences not only has British justice been vindicated but that 
the foundations of the British Government in India have been strengthened.” 
[The Indian Spectator writes :—“ The Bengal Police must be congratu ated on 
the final result of this famous and eventful trial, which has “occupied an 
enormous amount of the time of the Courts, has necessitated fresh legislation, 
has cost a few lives and endangered more, and has riveted public attention 
all over India for nearly a year and a half. It is at last established that there 
wis & dangerous and somewhat extensive conspiracy in Bengal to terrorise 
G veroment.” The Mahrdtita says:—‘The judgment and the sentences 
passed by the Judgesin the Alipore case in which the accused were charged 
under very serious offences in having conspired to wage war, contrast 
favourably with the confirmation by the Bombay High Court of the severe 
sentence passed by the Sessions Judge of Nasik in the Savarkar case.’ 


80. The editor of the Hindu Punch apologised at the last. moment 
ae when he saw that the Judge would not consider his 
Comments on the judg- vulgar writings as fair criticism, and there is not the 

pent of the Bombay High slightest doubt that this feigned apology was simply 
Court in the Hindu Punch » trick to escape the penalties of law. Though 


“ee ” Prakash (44), People have got the right to criticise the conduct 


26th Nov. of any public man, stil] this does not mean that any 


erovelling mean wretch is at liberty to libel any of 
our prominent countrymen. Some people appear to assume that a newspaper 


? 


calling itself ‘comic’ has got a charter to transgress the bounds of decency. 


It is to be hoped that the judgment of Mr. Justice Macleod will sabe a quietus 


to such vulgar tendencies. 


51, A Tembhurni (Sholapur) correspondent writes to the Kalpataru 

. stating that a panic has occurred amongst the people 
Complaint against an owing to the orders issued to the village officers to 
alleged order to recover recover the arreats of suspended assessment along 
Streets A csr aa in with the assessment for the current year, which 
gg Aa “dae, 91ct means the amount for an aggregate period of two and 
Nov. a half years. He avers that it will go very hard 
| with the cultivators to pay the whole’ amount, for 
though the first crop of this year came up to the ordinary standard the rabi 
crop c2!not amount even to four annas. He, therefore, suggests that the full 
amount may be recovered from those whose cotton crop has been good, but 


suspension should be granted in the case of those whose crops have failed. 


ne eee : embtaiende tenant rrr ee | 
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62. A Pisdnirgi corteapondent of the Rdshtramat writing on the 
23rd November complains that Christian Missiona-' 

Alleged improper con- ries by carrying on their propaganda at various public, 
duct of Christian Missiona- places are coming in the way of the religious. 
ries at Pandharpur on the devotions of the pilgrims who have flocked there in 


wih ak Kértiki” thousands for the Kartiki Ekadashi. He alleges 


Rishtramat (47), 25th’ that the Missionaries, taking undue advantage of 
Nov. the patience of the Hindus, are heaping all sorts of 


abuse on their de:ties, and charges Government with 
deliberate connivance at their alleged offensive conduct. 


4 
cal 


Hducation. 


03. Réferring to the prize distribution ceremony presided over by His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke on Monday evening at 
the Gaiety Theatre, when prizes were distributed to 
Necessity of making the successful scholars of the several schools managed 
primary education free. by the Society for the Promotion of Education 
Perper pag 3d bm among the masses, the Bombay Samdchdr remarks 
shed (33), 27th Nov.:; that the work of the Society sufficiently disproves the 
Akhbir-e-Souddgar (23), theory propounded every now and then that the 
94th Nov. country is not ripe for compulsory free education. 
It asserts that the lower classes have been clamouring 
for years past for the cheapening of education 
for their children, but their appeals have fallen on unheeding ears and hence 
the masses have remained backward. After quoting figures from the 
records of the Society it appeals to the authorities to lay aside their prejudices 
and prepossessions in the matter and, profiting by the example set by the 
Society, to take early steps to make primary education free in the Presidency. 
The paper extuls the endeavours of the Corporation in regard to primary 
education and trusts that that body may be able, before long, to set the ball 
of fr.e education rolling. [The Jadm-e-Jamshed is doubtiul whether what is 
being done by the Society meets the needs of the city and exhorts the citizens 
to extend monetary help to the Society to enable it to further its objects. 
The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes in a similar strain.| 


54.. The Dnydn Prakdsh states that considerable excitement 
Alleced a; nae has been caused among the students of the 
ege iscomee™. Technical Institute (Bo zbay) owing to an order 
among the students of .; na 
iin Hiaahadeal Prekiata § issued by the authorrties to the effect that all 
(Bombay) owing to their letters or newspapers addressed to the stu ‘ents 


letters,  <&c., having should pass through the hands of the Principal. 


been ordered to pass of the Institute. It states that the order is 

through the hands of 

the Pri icipal. considered most insulting by the students who 
Dny in Prakash (44), are shortly going to send a deputation to the Principal 


Municipalittes. 


55, “Mr. Acworth as Acting Municipal Commissioner of Bombay fixed 


the expenditure in 1908-09 at nearly one crore and 
Comments on the Bom- observed that the ‘expenditure had reached its 
maximum and promised to remain stationary for 
several years. Yet this year’s Budget fixes ‘the 
expenditure at 17 lakhs over Mr. Edwardes’ Budget. 


bay Municipal Budget. 
Riushtramat (47), 27th 
Nov., Eng. cols. 


The reserve power at present of 1g per cent. on the general tax with the increased 
assessment for the next three years will give us in three years 15 lakhs or there- 
abouts over the present income which will be wiped out in three years at the 
accelerated rate of expenditure which we are experiencing. What will the 
Corporation then do? The want of money means that necessary or beneficial 
measures such as sanitation, draiuage, water supply, roads, education, hospitals 
will be delayed and negleated. This is a prospect for the first city in India 
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it AML Y VW AUREL ' an LG sto the’ city 

‘belief that it is flourishing and can afford to keep : an expensive départ- 
men at like 6 f ne L nprovement Trust going wi ter substantial aid from themselves, — 
Tr ve time a ad f for the Councillors to. make an_ earnest effort to secure. 

m Government a ditional sources of revenue in the way of duty on foreign 
»-goods, uor-licenses and liquor and tobacco duties. The Corporation 
10 lo le ab on the expansion of the assessment; the so-called period 
Dros} erity evidenced by the assessment is over. There is one more fact 
ich demands attention. The assessment has increased from 3 to 5 crores. 
in ten. years. An assessment of 2 crores means a capital wealth of 30 crores. 
‘This is the utiearned increment which has fallen into the pockets of house- 
owners. Is it not possible to ainend the Act to make them disgorge a portion” 
of this wealth which rightly belongs to the city ?’” 


Native States. 
06. “Everybody now-a-days from the Viceroy downwards is anxious 
| to accord freedom to the Native Rulers in the 
Comments on the governance of their States. Lord Minto said plainly 
alleged advice given bythe jin his memorable speech at Udaipur that ag far as 
p> veteaggaer lo India = possible the Political Officer should not interfere 
ian. enqolntanaih ftmr. With the internal administration of the Feudatory 
Setlur asa Judge of the States. Well, according to the correspondent of the 
Chief Court. Hindu, the Government of India, contrary to the 
Pheniz (14), 20th Nov. __ policy of non-interference, have advised the Mysore. 
Government that the: appointment of Mr. Setlur 
| as a@ puisne Judge of the Chief Court, Mysore, was not desirable. 
| The Government of India’s reason for this appears to be that Mr. Setlur when 
practising as an advocate at Bombay edited a book entitled, ‘The Trial of 
Mr. Tilak’, and also it is rumoured that the Bombay Political Department 
had in possession a letter written by Mr. Setlur to Mr. Tilak expressing 
sympathy with his propaganda. We fail to see why the enlightened 
‘Maharaja of Mysore should be prevented by the paramount Power from 
Ae appointing anybody he pleases in his law-courts. That such a meddlesome 
Ahi policy as the above disgusts the Native Chiefs goes without saying. By such 
i ‘pinpricks’ you cannot expect to win. over the Native Princes to your side. 
Such a suicidal policy saps the vitality of the Indian Empire.” 


ad 


biws Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
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O7. Krishnaji Narayan Kavade, Superintendent of the Maharashtra 
Hy : Vidydlayw (Poona), advertises in the Kesarz:—The 
nh. The Maharashtra Kducational Department have notified that boys of 
a Vidyalaya of Poona to be the school should not be admitted into Government 
a. a gt —o and aided schools. The curriculum that will be 
aa Samarth Vidydlaya of followed in the school will, therefore, be an indepen- 
Bi te Talegaon. dent one. JDiscipline and studies will be conducted 
By | Kesari (131), 23rd Nov. on the lines of the Samarth Vidyalaya (Poona). 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 2nd December 1909. | ‘ 
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CONFIDENTIAL. }- Xo. 49 
(0. of 1909. 


port on Aaper 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 4th December 1909, 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
tO them to eall tor notice, explaining whether the faets are as stated ; what action, 
it any, is being taken; and, ii the faets alleged ave incorrect, what is believed to 
Le the origin of the report and what the correct tacts are. 


CONTENTS. 


PaRAGRAPHS, 


Politics and the Public Administration— 
Agrarian matters: Comments on the rules framed by Government for regu- 


lating impressed labour : ' 42 
British rule in India: 
Alleged delusive character of the British love of independence . 25 
Alleged hostility of Government officials and the Anglo-Indian Press 
to the Temperance cause . 23 & 24 


Appreciation of the services to India of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, M. P. 29—31 
Comments on Mr. W. T. Stead's republication of the incriminating 


‘article in the Sward) . 28 

Duty of Government to raise India to the position of an independent 
mation... e 26 
Duty of Mahérashtra to help Bengal i in her difficulties ; ; 27 
Collectors’ Durbars: Suggestions for Commissioners’ and— __. 45 


-Comments on a memorial to Government by members of the Ratnagiri 
Native General Library against certain orders slouteeateed passed in con- 
nection with it. 5 

Comments on the appointment of Mr. Amir Alias a Privy Councillor. 40 
Comments on the result of the First Class Engineers’ Examination under 
the Boilers’ Act. ' ; , ay) 


Council Reforms : 
Commz2nts on the movement for separate Council representation for 


Parsis . ioe 11 
Comments on the new Regulations for the reformed Legislative Coun- 
- aoe : . 1—10 
Governor of Bombay : Comments on His Excellency the Governor's speech 
at the prize distribution ceremony at St. Xavier’s School. : 32 


Forest matters : 
Approval of the appointment of Mr. Kakaésdtheb Mirikar as a non- 


official member of the Committee formed to inquire into forest 


grievances. 43 

Necessity of increase of forest in the Ratnagiri District ; 44 
Indian National Congress : The Congress creed is no bar against any honest 

peaceful person wishing to join the Congress ree 7 


Judicial matters : 
A request to Government to hold an investigation as to the manner in 


which a confession was obtained from the accused in the Naikin- 

wadi murder case recently decided by the Bombay High Court. 48 
Comments on the Bombay High Court’s decision in the Savarkar 

appeal case. 49 
Comments on the decision of the Calcutta High Court in the Alipore 


appeal case. . pepe , shes en 
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CONTENTS. 


olitix F and the Public MS Rete l elbtion —nontinnel: 
- Judicial matters (continued): 
‘Comments on the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s libel suits against the 


Hindy Punch and Mr. Bhide . : 
,. Condemnation of the Calcutta. High Court’s decision upholding the order 


+... Of.a Magistrate to slap a witness for chewing pdn inCourt .  . 
oe Obituary : Death of Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt. . . . . 


Parliament : 
Comments on the rejection of the Budget by the House of Lords 
Success of the Liberals in the forthcoming general election in — 


‘ gure to have a beneficial effect on Indian administration 
Suggestion that Native Princes and Nobles should be represented in 
the British House of Lords . ; 


Plague : Popularisation of plague inoculation at Wii (Satara) 
Police : Alleged incarceration without trial of one Govind Sitaéram Purohit, 
a Maratha Brahmin of Benares_. 
: ae of Gujarat.: Comments on the creation of the — 
Sin 
Alleged causes of the backwardness of Muhammadans i in — 
Alleged continuance of begdr and rasai in — in spite of the efforts of 
the authorities to suppress them 
South Africa : 
Comments on Mi. R. Tata’s donation in aid of the Indian passive resis- 
ters in — 
Suggestion that the Indian Government should retaliate by expelling 
South African merchants, &c., from India. 
Viceroy: An appreciation of His Excellency Lord Minto’s services to India. 
Viceregal tour : 
Comments on His Excellency the Viceroy’s reply to the address ‘of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation . , 
Comments on the address of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce to 
His Excellency the Viceroy . 
Comments on the attempt on His Excellency the Viceroy’ s life at 
Ahmedabad . 
Reasons why the reception accorded to His Excellency the Viceroy in 
‘Bombay was wanting in enthusiasm .. 
Reflections — by His Excelleacy the Viceroy’ s visit toGoa 


Edacation— 
Alleged necessity of redeeming Karnatak youths from the Poona ex- 


tremistic influences by establishing an Arts College at Dharwar . a 


Comments on the recent increase in teachers’ stipends 

Comments on the report of the Director of Public Instruction in the 
Bombay Presidency for the year 1908-09 . 

Protest against the appointment of the Professor of French in the Gujarat 
College as a half-time teacher of French in a High School at Ahmed- 
abad st 

Protest against the proposal to deprive the Elphinstone College of its lay- 
ground for locating the Science Institute . 


| Municipalities— 


Bombay: Protest against the — Health Officer’s order to close all 
wells in the City . a 


Complaint agaist the Municipal Secretary of Dakor (Kaira) : | : 
Surat: Comments on the appointment of the Chief Officer of the — Muni- 
cipality . ; eons . . pik cana, , ‘ 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Subscriptions for tae Samarth be a — from the Thana 
District 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


“ 


(As wt stood on the Ist October 1909.) 


» a 


‘ 


No. | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. 


ENGLISH. 
Anglo-Indian Empire , Charles Palmer. 
Bombay East Indian _... J.J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44 ... 


Daily Telegraph and Dec- Joseph. Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... 
can Herald. 


East and West... Behrdémji Merwdnji Malabari,; J. P. ; Parsi ; 
55. | a 


Blphinstonian ...  ... Prof. P. B. Véccha; Parsi: 42 ... a. 


Indian Social Reformer ... ..| Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 
drdsi Brihman) ; 41. 


Indian Spectator, Voice of Behrémji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 
India and Champion. 55. : 


Indian Textile Journal John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50. a 
Karachi Chronicle Chainrai Bakasrd4i ; Hindu (Amil); 82... 


Kathiawar Times... Jamnadas Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 
(Lohana) ; 28. 


Mahratta Krishnaji Prabhdékar Khddilkar, B.A.; 
Hindu (Chitpd4wan Bréhman) ; 36. 


Muslim Herald Muhammad Yusuf din Muhammad Amir ; 
Muhammadan ; 35. 


Oriental Review Weekly Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ‘a 
FROME © sé eee ove Bi-weekly Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 


Poona Observer and Civil Daily Kaéwasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ove eee 
and Military Gazette. 


Purity Servant Monthly Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpdvan Bréh-| 
man ; 32. 


Railway Times — «>| Weekly John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ... 


St. Xavier’s Quarterly Rev. Seither, 8.J.; German; 45 ... 
Magazine, . : 


Sind Gazette Karachi... Daily Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44 as 


Sind Journal Hyderabad Weekly Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 
(Amil) ; 42. 


Sind Times Kardchi Bi-weekly Khinchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 


Students’ | Brotherhood} Bombay Quarterly Prof. P, A. Wadia; Parsi; 35 
Quarterly. 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
23 | Akhbdr-e-Soudagar Bombay Daily | Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ... 


24 | Apakshapat Surat Weekly Bai Manek, wife of Dinshah Pestonji Gha- 
diali; Parsi ; 30. 


] 


25 | A’rya Prakash Bombay Do. oe Rajaram Vyd4s; Hindu (Rrah- 
| min); 41. 


26 | Broach Mitra Broach Trikaml4l Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 


27 | Coronation Advertiser Ahmedabad Narotamdas Pranjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 


28 | Deshi Mitrés Surat Maganlal Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawax Ba- 
nia) ; 37. 


29 | Gujarati ... Bombay + Ichchhéram Surajrém Desdi; Hindu (Surti 
| Bania) > 595. 
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48 


49 


51 
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(Re eee as Bod PS 
Name, caste and age of Editor. 


ni. 


|Jém-eJamshed ... 
KAthidwir News ... 
Kathidwér Times ... 
pare ame 
Praja Bandhu ... 
Rast Goftar sae 
S4nj Vartamaén ... 


Shri SayAji Vijay ... 


AnGio-TELEGU. 
Andhra Patrika 


GusARA ‘TI. 


Hind Vijayé 


Suryi Prakésh ... 
AnaLo-ManraA‘THI. 
Dnyénoday’% sie 
Dny4n Prakash ... 
Dnyan Prakash ... 
Indu Prakdésh ... 
Rashtramat vr 
Subodh Patrika ... 
Sardeséi Vijaya... 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
Echo poe ae 
O Anglo-Lusitano... 
OQ Goano ... a 
Anato-SInpi. 
Al-Haq ... née 
Larkana Gazette ... 
Muséfir... Se 
Sind Patrika a 
Sind Shewak oo 
Sindhi eee eee 


ENGuisH, Mara’ra1 AnD 


Bee 


Bombay ... ...| Do. 
Do. eee ose] Daily 
Do. soo" - evel WOOKLY 

Rajkot Bee eee Do. 
Do. sue e».| Bi-weekly 

Bombay ... coo] Weekly 

Ahmedabad oéel. as 

Bombay ...  ...| Do. 
Do. sap »-| Daily 

Baroda =... »+-| Weekly 

Surat Ke at DO 

Bombay ... -»-| Weekly 

Poona eee .-| Daily 
By en ...| Weekly 

Bombay ... .»-| Daily 
Do. see oP ie 
Do. ees ...| Weekly 

Sawantvadi owt De 

Bombay ... ...| Weekly 
Do. sa veal Bae: 
Do. bis oy ee |. ® 
Karachi (Sind) _...| Weekly 
Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. 
Kardchi (Sind) ...| Do. 
Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. 
Naushahro ‘Feroze! Do. 
(Hyderabad, Sind). 

Sukkur (Sind)  ...| Do. 
Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. 
Bombay ... ...| Weekly 
Baroda... +o] Weekly 


ees 


Hormasji Jamshedji Parsi a. eee 


Som4l4l Mangaldés Shéh; Hindu (Mesri 
Bania); 31. 


Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi ; 50 
Pirozsh4h Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A., ; Parsi ; 
Frivaii CAéwasji Mehta; Parsi; 60... 
Jamshedji Framji ; Parsi; 44 oes 
Jamnédés Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 
Jehangir Sordbji Taleydrkhdn : Parsi , 34 ... 


Jagjivan L. Trivedi; Hindu (Mewdd Brab- 
man); 31. 


Byramji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ... 
Rustamji Narsarwdénji Vatcha-Gandhi ; 
Parsi ; 43, 


Maneklél Ambar4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 
Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. R. 8. Hume; 28 
Rev. J. EH. Abbott; 48 
Rev. Tukaram ; 55 

(1) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Do. 


do. 


Indu Prakdsh Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager, Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Shrinivas Bhicj4i Sirdesai; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan) ; 49. 
Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahmin) ; 30. 


Pandurang Balkrishna 


Dadkar ; (Goud 
Brahman) ; 35. 


J.C. F. D’Souza ; Goanese; 40 ... 


Leandro Mascarenhas; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


F. P. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 25 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkh4n Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 


Premchand Isardds Bijlani ; Hindu (Ami) ; 
24. eo , 
Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ... 


Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23 


Tolara4m Menghraj ; Hindu (Amil) ; 22... 
Virumal Begrdj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35... 
Jamatmal Lalchand ; 37... ahi oni 


Kashinath Nageshwar Rado; (Madrasi Brah- 
man) ; 40. 


Dahyabhai Kasandaés Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41, 


600 


700 


1,000 
1,000 


1,000 


1,800 


Name of Publication, 


| 


Name, caste and age of Editor. . 


ENGLISH, PorTUGUESE 
AND CoNCANIM. 


A Luz ven 


GusaRa’TI. 
Akhbér-e-Islam .. 
Amrit Mani 
Baroda Gazette ... 
Bharat Jivan oe 
Bharat Vijaya... 
Bombay Samachar 
Broach Samachar 
Buddhi Prakash ... 
Cutch-Kesari 
Din Mani... 
Gujarat 
Islam Gazette 


Kaira Vartaman ... 


Kathiawar 
Kantha Gazette, 


Kathia4awar Samachar 
Khabardar ee 
Lohana Samachar 
Loka Mitra 

Navsari Patrika 
Navsari Prakash ... 
Political Bhomiyo... 
Praja Mitra ove 
| Praja Pokér 


Rajasthan 
Advertiser. 


Samalochak 

Sami San]... 
Satsang 

Satya Vakta 

Shakti 

Surat Akbar 
Swadesh Mitre ©... 
Udbodhan ... 


Vasant 


HInpDI. 


Bharat ~— v0 ee 


char, 


char. 


con 1602—2 


-| Amreli 


Jain Vijaya os 


Kaira Times ‘ wn 


Shri Dnydnsigar Sama- 


Shri Venkateshvar Samaéa- 


.| Bombay 
| Rajkot 
.| Baroda 


-| Bombay 


| Baroda 


-| Bombay 

.| Broach .. 

.| Ahmedabad 

-} Bombay ... 
-| Broach... 
-| Nadiad (Kaira) 
(Baroda- 


State). 
Bombay ... 


| Nadiad (Kaira) 


° Kaira eee 


and Mahi! Sddra iui 


.-| Ahmedabad 
-| Bombay 
.| Ahmedabad 
-| Bombay 


-| Navsari ose 


Do. 


-| Ahmedabad 
o| KAPACDI © acc 


-| Surat ve 


and Indian) Ahmedabad 


-| Bombay 


Do. 


-} Surat 
-| Bombay 
se+| Surat 
| Baroda 


-| Karachi 
..( Ahmedabad 


Tri-Monthly 


-| Daily 

--| Weekly = ae 
-| Fortnightly 
-| Weekly .- 


-| Monthly 
9) Do. 


| Weekly ... 
.| Fortnightly © 


Weekly... 


.| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan 


.| Manvantrai 


R. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 35 


.| Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma- 


dan (Memon) ; 45, 


.| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 
.| Javerbhai 


Déddbhéi _ Patel ; 


(Patidadr) ; 39. 


Hindu 


.| Day&bhéi Rd4mchandra Mehta; Hindu 


(Gujarati Bradbman) ; 36. 


.| Jivanl4] Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 


Brdéhman) ; 28. 
Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homii, B.A.; 
Parti ; 41. 


.| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 
.| Jive 141 Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 


Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 


| Démji Ravji Shth; Hindu (Visa Oswil 


Bania) ; 33. 


.| N&thél4l Rangildds (Bania). 
.| Fulchand B4puji; Hindu (Visa Khaddyata 


Bania) ; 23. 


.| Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 


Muhammadans (Memons), 


.| Mohanlal Amarsi; Hindu (D4s Shrimali 


Bania) ; 27. ¢ 
Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
28. 


.| Kahandaés Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 


56. 


.| Motil4l Chhotéla4l Vy4s; Hindu (Audich 


Tolakia Brahman); 45. 


Dave; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 46. 


| Abdul Véhed: HAji Gul4m Muhammad 


Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 


.| BApubk 4i Kanji ; Hindu (LohAna) ; 30 
.| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 


Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 


.| Harivallabhddés Pranvallabhd4s Parekh ; 


Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60 
.| Noorkhan Amirkhén ; Muhammadan ; 50. 
.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 


Bréhman) ; 39. 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 
.| Hirdl4l Vardhaman Shéh (Visa Shrimali 


Bania) ; 28. 


‘*, 


.| Manil4l Chhabéram Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 


Brahmin) ; 43. 


.| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi ; 


33. 
Chunilé] Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 


.| Keshavlal MHarivithald4s; Hindu (Das 


Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 
Madanrai Rayji; Hindu 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 


.| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 
.| Devykaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 42 


.| A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 


LL.B.; Hindu. 


.| Gaurishankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 


30. 


.|Janakiprasad Laboor4m; Hindu (Kanya- 


kubja Brahman) ; 31. 


Shir Biharilal ; Hindu (Bajpai Brdhmin) ; 
40, | 
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Name, caste and age of Hditor. 


oe rd 


| 

eee ...| Shankr4pa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 
(Devang) ; 40. ed 
ove ...| Bindu Nadrdyan Mutélik Desai; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brdhman) ; 36. 

wea ...| K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 


man); 25. 
ove ...|G@ KR. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brdh- 500 
eae man); 42. 
Karndtak Vritt ... ooo) Dharwar... eae 0. ee ...| Keishndéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 700 
| (Vaishnav Braéhman). 


106 | Loka Bandhu __... set Te evi wd ae tn ...| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 250 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


107 | Rasik Ranjini_... ...| Gadag (Dhérw&r)...| Do. eee ...|Gaurishankar Rémprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
Brahman) ; 44. ‘ 


s* 108 | Arunoday& oe §«=0ef Thana ... «| Weekly ..  ...| Dhondo Kashinath Phadke; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


109 | A’rydvart ... see ...| Dhulia (West Khan-}' Do. eee ...| Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 
desh). vedi Brahman); 58. 


110 | Bakul oe oe --.| Ratnagiri ... | Do. ove e.| Hari Dharmdraéj] Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 400 


' 31. 
a 
111 | Bhéla  ... ss  eee| Poon =a _~Ss=t | Published thrice a} Bhdskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;| 6,000 
month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


3 + 
112 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... ...| Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly... ...| Dattdtraya Ganesh Agdshe ; Hindu (Chit- 700 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


113 | Belgaum Samdchéz .--| Belgaum ... | Weekly a. ‘as gory 4 Samant; Hindu (Gaud Rrah- 275 
man); 44. 


114 | Chandrakant ... __...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. we»  «e-| Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar; Hinduj 100 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 


115 | Chandroday& “0s »»e| Chiplun (Ratnd-| Do. ive ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 150 
giri). Brahman); 44. 
116 | Chikitsak ... ss ...| Belgaum ... yal ee ce ...| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kamat; Hindu 800 
) Shenvi; 35. | 


; 117 | Dharma. ... aan ..-| Wai (Satara) me Monthly ... ...| Kashindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan; 1,500 
Brahman) ; 46. 
118 | Dhérwar Vritt ......| Dharwar ... gal OED. xen: aa _ Shahane; Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 450 

man) ; 33. 7 
119 | Dinbandhu eee »-| Bombay ... ak es ee ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ...! 1,400 


120 | Dnydn Chakshu ... »--| Poona _ sual eas ‘on ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
: Brahman) ; 50. 
121 | Dny4n Ségar .... ~—«...| Kolhapur... ...| Dow «..  ...! Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat; 300 
| Brahman); 44. 

aoe) eee Danek 4 ol Teh ae. at DOs .. _ «..| Krishn4ji Kashindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit-| 8,000 
} pawan Brahman); 42. | 
128 | Itihds Sangraha ... ...| Bombay ... soak aa aia ...| Dattdtreya Balvant Pdrasnis; Hindu; 1,000 
, (Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 

124 | Jagadddarsh eee ...| Ahmednagar woof Do. ee ...| Kashindéth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


| | 125 | Jagad Vritt > ot se cc we = ew FF. Gordon & Co. 500 
. 126 | Jagamitra... ...  ....Poona ... ...|Monthly ... ...| Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe. _ . a 


127 | Kal... poe wits ct eee ae ...| Weekly... ...| Sadd4shiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ;| 10,000 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brdhman) ; 26. 
128 | Kalpataru... ...| Sholépur .... oe Be eee ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
7 eds : Brahman) ; 51. 

129 | Kamgdr Samachar ik ME ic ea vee =a. | Natesh Appdéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
| _(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. © 

180 | Karmanuk... _... -»-| Poona ve of DO. is ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 4,000 
Brahman) ; 41. 
181 | Kesari__... ti yoo. Eee 2S ia octduneddile ssa ...| Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ;} 20,000 
| Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 36. 


182 | Khabardér ine ...| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly. (Printed Anant Divakar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 100 
in Modi charac-| Brahman) 45. 
ters.) 
183 | Khdndesh Samachar __...| Pérola (East Khan-| Fortnightly ...| Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu} 1,000 

desh), | (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


_ 184 | Khéndesh Vaibhav ..| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly ... «| Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindui 600 
sie tae desh). “ (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 

185 | Kumtha Vritt ......| Kumtha (Kd4nara) | Do. soe ...| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd 250 
: | | | Saraswat); 52. | 
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186 | Madhukar .:. es! -| Belgaum ... wo] Weekly ... e| Janérdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 815 
| (Saraswat Brahman) ; 32. 
137 | Maharashtra Vritt | Satéra  ... ~ ie. % see ...| Ramchandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré4- 800 


Ss ngarh a Siero oz 
Re 3 ra Fee el 
meet eg I sine ne Sm 
Pe ee ee 2 om 
oa & 


| . tha) ; 24. ' 

188 | Moda Vritt oe s..| Wai (Satara) id Os ose ini Démodar 8 Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 100 f 

r an ' ‘A 

139 | Mumbai Vaibhav ---| Bombay ... ved Daily eee ...| Keshav, Purushottam Mehendale; (Hinduj 1,500 : 

| ChitpA4wan Bréhman) ; 39. ; i 

140 | Mumbai Vaibhav cl  aaes sas ..| Weekly... int Do. do. .-| 2,000 | 
141|Mumuksho ...  ...| Poona .. «| Do.  ... ...| Lakshuman Rémchandra  Pdngarkar;} 1,500 = 

| | Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. i 

142 | Nasik Vritt sw eeee  e e ... «| Rangnéth Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 900 if 

‘ Brahman) ; 24. 


LD PLR LL PORE Oe Oe ON 
; Sits eaeedianlite- yr ry 


143 | Ny4ya Sindhu ...  ...| Ahmednagar _—....|_ ‘Do. .«» _ «».| WA&man Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth} 309 
Brahman) ; 34. 


144 | Paisa Patti is ...| Bombay ..... ...| Monthly... ...| Mahddev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit- 1,000 
pawan Bréhman) ; 38. 


145 | Pandhari Mitra ... ...| Pandharpur (Shola-| Weekly .... ...| Govind Sakhardm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
146 | Prabhat... ee ...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... © ...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, BB. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karha4da Brahman) ; 35. : 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika ..-| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly _... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 \ 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. i 


148 | Pragati... ove ...| Kolhapur ... a aoe’ que ...| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 a 

Jain); age 45. : os 
149 | Prakdsh ... oe ove] SAGATA = = — a0 ove] D0. one ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brdhman) ; 33. 


150 | Pudhari ... +s ‘st DOTOUR gs ‘<. e see ...| Wasudev Purshottam Sathe ; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
: shani Brahman) ; 32. ’ 
151 | Rashtrabodh — ...| Poona ner ...| Monthly ... ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat ... oe ve 300 i 


152 | Rashtramat os: ...| Bombay ... son] WOOKLY ive ...| Shrinivas Bhikaji Sardesdi; Hindu (Chit-| 2.500 
pawan Brahma) ; 49. 
153 | Rashtramukh ss... ...| Mahad (Kol4ba) ...| Thrice a menth ...| Balkrishna Raoji P4lwankar : ; Hindu (Kar- 75 
+ haéda Brahman) ; age 28. 
154 | Rashtrodaya ose ...| Poona soe ...| Monthly ... ...|S. K. Ddmle; Hindu (ChitpAwan Bréh- 200 


man); 30. 
155 | Samélochak re ...| Hubli (Dharwar) .... Do.  «.. ...| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hiftu*(Deshastha 300 
Brahman) 30 
156 | Satyi Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... | Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitp4wan} 1,000 
; Brahman) ; 27. 


157 | Shivdji Vijaya... ..-| Sholapur ... <a Soh sit ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 


(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
158 | Shol4pur Samachar - ...| Do. ae vest = aaOe aves ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50... 400 — 
159 | Shri Sayaji Vijay oof BOMDBY «ace uk 2 one ...,Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5,000 
| Manager Damodar Savlaram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. . 
eo ...| Mahddev. Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpéa- 500 
| wan Brahman) ; 40. 
161 | Shri Shahu ose eool Satara = ae oool Weekly a0 ...| VWaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
162 | Shubh Suchak ... oe on ait | aa ine ...| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). 
163 | Sudhakar ... ‘a ...| Pen (Kolaba) scl aes mu ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
wan Braéhman) ; 50. | 
164 | Sudharak ... oe -»-| Poona sine eof §=D00. ove ...| Vishwanath Govind Sant, 1,000 


160 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. . ey ...| Monthly 


165 |Sumant ... as ...| Karad (Satara) .../ Do, ch ...| (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 

(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 

Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Sdaraswata 

Brahman) ; 35. 

166 | Vande Mataram ... ..-| Poona _ ooh ane ‘i ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1,400 
oon pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

167 | Vichari... or ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...) Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;} About - 

| Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 


% 


168 | Vijayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhapur ... ...| Weekly 


169 | Vinod sea ove « | Belgaum ... os — ...| Dattatraya cae rT Me tex aes ; Hindu 150 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 
170 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...) Bombay ... ner Monthly ‘ne .o| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nédkarni is 700 
7 (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud Can 
Saraswat Brahman). [a 

171 | Vrittasar... oo. ove Wai (Satdra) ...) Weekly ...  ...| Ganesh RAmchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 Le 
| | pawan Brahman); 40. ° 

OR ee ee a | ee eo as a eg Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-}  50C 
: man) ; 42 


pur). - Brdéhman) ; 35. 


178 Warkari ... “ee ...| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly ia | Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdany 300 
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| AftKbi-Bind 


Prabhét... dis 
Sind Sudhar pre 
Sind Kesari sas 


Urpv. 


Sukkur (Sind) 


Bombay see eee 


‘Lérkhdna (Sind) ... 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 
Karachi (Sind) ... 
Shikarpur (Sind) ... 


Apapa Sharm Rashivadekar eee es 


Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham-j 
madan aneO) 24, 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
| (Khatri) ; 35. 


dina Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 ... 
Khanchand “mcree ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Chel4r4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43, 


750 
550 


Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... | Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh} 1,200 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 
182 | Guru Ghantdél Punch ....|_Do. “wo we wes ese| Syed Muhammad Husain Syed Yakubali 500 
; Muhammadan ; 50. 
188 | Habib-ul-Akhbar ... ast DK ies ‘ick, Oe oe ...| Amjadbeg ; Muhammadan (Moghal) ; 40 1,000 
184 | Kashful Akhbér ... oa 2 a ica DO ia ...| Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Ndzim; Muham-} 
madan (Shia) ; 24. 
185 | Mufid-e-Rozgér_... ooo} DO. sve seal S000 ove ...| Mahmood Hussain Hassomya; Muhamma-| ove 
“ : dan (Sunni) ; 44. 
186 | Liberal .... ane aoal: as vn me ee + ans ...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi} 6500 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 
187 | Shamsher-i-Hind ... me ie ies oe: oa .«-| Dawood Ali ; Muhammadan ; 36 ... oA ae 
188 | Sultan-ul-Akhbar sacl Es ae .-| Daily sa ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 800 
189 | Urdu Daily *~ ... eel oe vest Bae ne ...| Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja;} 1,000 
33. 
GusARA'TI AND Hint. | 4 
190 | Jain ooo ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Bhagubhai_ Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 2,600 
3 é (Shawak Bania) ; 87. , 
191 | Jain Mitra Sue va aes io ..-| Monthly ... ...| Sital Prasdd Jain... aa ee ...| 1,000 
Manra'THI AND Ka’NARESE . 
192 | Chandrika... ... ..| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Brahman) ; 35 
Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics, 


B. The names of N ewspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number _of the Newspaper in the 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or a@\ is the last letter of a word, 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


s 


proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, 


4 


and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


No. | Name and Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. a 

HInpt. 
984; Madhukar ... én eee} Bombay... | Monthly ... ec evccse ove 

MaraTHt, | ) 

108a' Arya Vaibhav sa... i] Ok a el ee as a ciace ove 

116a| Deshkélvartmén ... eee] Hrandol ... ‘ik DM sa eve : seenae ove 

149} Pratod _... i ...| Isla4mpur (Saétdra)...,) Do. ... ee sehen = 

155a| Sarika eos _ Bombay see ...| Monthly ... is ovens eee 


The Editor of No. 47 is Dattatraya Vishnu Apte, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). 

The Editor of No. 96 is Gokaldas Achratlal ; Hindu (Dasa Nagar Bania) ; 22 ; 450, 

The Editor of No. 168 is Bhujangrao T. Gaikwad ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 ; 500. 

The Editor of No. 174 is Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muhammadan (Shia); 35 ; 400, 

Nos. 49, 57, 99, 108, 122, 185, 143, 144,153, 166, 182, 183, 185, 186, 187 and 189 have ceased to exisé, 
No, 129 is @ monthly magazine, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


*1. “Our examination of the main provisions of the scheme of 
Regulations for the new Councils has shown that the 
Comments on the New defects pointed out in the last twoissues are not such 
Regulations for the re- ag can be attributed to the haste consequent on the 
= Legislative. Coun- necessity of bringing the Councils Act into operation 
Sitti. Mantas Refor- immediately. They go to the root of the policy of 
mer (6), 5th Dec. — having two contradictory sets of principles for the dis- 
| tribution of the franchise as between Muhanmmmadans 
and non-Muhammadans. The first.change in the Regulations must be to place 
the general electorates on the same basis of qualifications as the Muhammadan 
ones. ‘This does not touch the principle of separate electorates for Muhamma- 
dans but only the policy of making invidious distinctions between Muhammadan 
and non-Muhammadan voters. The next important change should be to get 
rid of the cumbrous and illogical system of alternative electorates. If Sind 
must he treated as a separate province and its landlords be given a seat in 
the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, it should not be at the expense of the 
Gujarat and Deccan land-owners. One more seat at least in that Council 
should be reserved for the Sardars of Gujarat and those of the Deccan. 
Then, as regards the two members to be elected by the non-official members 
of the Legislative Council, cumulative voting should be given up, as the only. 
strong minority in the Council, namely, the Muhammadan members, have the - 
right of electing a member to the Viceroy’s Council by themselves. If, how- 
ever, the cumulative principle is to be maintained, all three members, 
including the Muhammadan, should be elected by all the non-official members. 
Corresponding changes must be made in the regulations of other provinces. 
Speaking for ourselves, and without the least ambition to influence the action 
of any individual or party, we must say that to protest against Lord Curzon’s 
more or less verbal demur to the Queen’s Proclamation and to acquiesce in 
this violent tearing up of that famous document is calculated to show that 
Indian politics are very much a matter of persons rather than of principles. 
‘I'he more one thinks of it the more one feels that the question is not a mere 
detail but involves a vital and hitherto unquestioned doctrine of British rule, 
and, with every desire to give credit to the Government of India for its liberal 
intentions, we are unable to accept the arbitrary introduction of an invidious 
difference such as that which was observed in ancient Judea between the 
circumcised and the uncircumcised, the Jew and the Gentile.” 


*2. “Lords Morley and Minto have triumphed indeed, What could 

| be a greater compliment to them than the fact that 
Kaiser-e-Hind (34), 5th even the irreconcilable Extremists of Poona, who 
Dec., Eng. cols. followed throughout the lead of Bepin Chandra 
Pal and Aravindo Ghose, and advised all who 

cared to listen to them to have nothing to do with the Iteform Scheme,. to 
boycott the Councils, &c., are themselves now taking the keenest interest 
in the election campaign, and an Extremist Tilakite has stood forth as a 
candidate in almost every division. This contradictory procedure on their 
part can be accounted for only on one hypothesis—that even they are con- 
vinced that sufficient for the day are the concessions thereof, that a wider field 
of usefulness was opened to the people and that it would be silly to talk of 
boycotting the new Councils.....,.... The Indian Press is not a little ex- 
ercised over the.question as to whether a Government official, although he 
might possess all the technical qualifications, should stand as a candidate for 
election. In this Presidency the question has been brought to the fore by the 
candidature of Mr. Panse of Poona who is a Sardar of the Deccan in Govern- 
ment employ occupying the high post of Collector of a District. True, 
he is standing as a candidate for election at the hands of the Sardars of 
the Deccan alone and not seeking the guffrages of the peaple’s electorates....... 
The same difficulty cropped up in Madras, and we were pleased to see 
that the Government of that Presidency issued orders to the effect that 
officials should not stand as candidates at popular elections. We are confident 
that Mr, Panse’s case has only to be brought to the notice of His Excellency 
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Sir George Clarke for similar instructions to be issued in this Presidency. 


inthe Council. Government have thus neglected agricultural and industrial 


ssseeeeee We admit that cases like that of Mr. Panse are bound to be rare. 
But nothing should be allowed which is even distantly likely to introduce a 
discordant note in the working of the new experiment, or to raise the 
Frankenstein of suspicion which may lead the man in the street to question 


the bona fides of the Government.” 


*3. “The liberal measure which has inaugurated a new era in our 
country’s history has been received, as was fully 
Guwardt Mitra (30), 5th expected, with unanimous approbation and satis- 
Dec., Eng. cols. : faction by the Muhammadan community. And 
well they might do so, seeing that they have had 
the lion’s share of the benefits conferred upon the nation by the measure. 
eseseeees The liberal statesmen who initiated the liberal measure could not have 
been so short-sighted as not to see that a communal representation would be a 
flaw in the Reforms. But they seem to have thought it better that the flaw 
should be resented by Other communities whose feelings could be soothed 
by a few words of praise for their graceful self-abnegation than that the 
great but educationally backward Muhammadan community be disappointed. 
The other communities count but little; the Muhammadan community are 
& powerful factor now-a-days. Besides this important consideration, there is 
another laudable motive at the bottom. ‘The special representation will be an 
incentive to the backward community that has hitherto stood aloof from 
participation in public matters, to take a more active and intelligent part in 
the administration of national affairs.” 


4. It is contended that the India Councils Act confers on the people 
the right of direct election to the Councils. Even 
Kdil (127), 8rd Dec. under the old rules nomination of elected members 
| was only a formal affair. Government haves also 
reserved to themselves the power of disqualifying intending candidates. We 
do not think that Government have given up any of their powers in the matter. 
Under the present circumstances, cases for defamation and breach of illegal 
orders issued by District Magistrates are likely to be instituted any day against 
any man. Formerly only the head of the Government could disqualify a man. 
But now it has’ been left practically to the District Magistrate to settle the fate 
of any candidate. The grace of the right of asking supplementary questions 
has been taken away by the discretion allowed to the President to rule out of 
order any question. The speaker of the House of Commons also enjoys 
similar powers. But it should be remembered that the speaker is a non-party 
man and that the official element in India has been granted the rights of the 
speaker. Supplementary questions are not recorded and may be rejected by 
the heads of the Departments concerned. There is some improvement in the 
rules for the discussion of the Budget estimates, but nothing definite can be 
said just now. The Actsays one thing and theregulations another. Just laws 
may be unjustly enforced. The Reforms do not contribute a step towards 
progress but tend towards retrogression. 


9. The non-official majority in the Provincial Councils is a bogus one. 

If the division were made into elected and nominated 

Rdshtramat (47), 1st members, the whole show would be exposed. The 
a District Local Boards and the Municipalities are not 
_ free bodies and their representatives are not likely to 

be independent members. Government have reserved to themselves the 
power of disallowing any question and of gagging independent members. The 
liberty granted is on a par with that of eating and drinking allowed to a 
prisoner. Only a small dose of liberty has been allowed to us, and it is 
mixed up with a good deal of poison and mud. The ution over 
whom Government always shed tears have been allowed no representatives, 
while others who are always charged with the offence of squeezing the ryots 
have a surfeit of members. Small industries in India have no representative 


interests, but have busied themselves with the rights of particular communities 
and are thus fanning caste-hatred and jealousy. 
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6. © When looked-at from: practical. point of view the new Councils 
-. appear to be nothing but. hollow and unsubstantial. 
Gujarat (73), 27th Nov. No real. power has been granted to them, and the 
: __ only shadow of real advantage gained is that of 
direct election. But looking to the stringent and repressive rules regarding 
the fitness of the candidates and the peculiar formation of the electorates, that, 
“400, counts for nothing. True and genuine well-wishers of the people, such 
as Messrs. Surendranath Bannerjee, Bhupendranath Bose and Chaudhari will 
- get no admittance, and in consequence of the sad recognition of the difference 
between the Hindus and the Muhammadans and many other subtle methods, 
the official majority is sure to preponderate, though not directly. In our 
Opinion the real voice of the people will find no hearing there, and the new 
Reforms will be helpful only in augmenting the breach between the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans, and in lowering in public estimation the intelligent and 
independent citizens who work for the good of the country. 


7. ‘We are at once struck by the reactionary, anti-Hindu and anti- 
educated spirit which dominates the Council Re- 
Sind Journal (20), gulations as regards Sind. Not only is the enlight- 
25th Nov. ened, important minority of Sind Hindus (who form 
one-fourth of the population of the Province) refused 
a special separate constituency, but the landholders, the majority of whom are 
Muhammadans, are invested with the right to vote at three separate elections. 
The whole body, nine hundred odd of Zamindars paying Rs. 1,000 a year to 
Government as well as First and Second Class Jagirdars elect a representative 
of their own to the Bombay Council; some of these very landholders, as 
members of the District Local Boards (which, of course, consist exclusively 
of landholders), elect another representative for the same Council, and lastly 
all the 900 landholders (or some of them we are not sure) are to elect a 
representative to the Supreme Council. And be it remembered, that the land- 
holding class-in Sind are generally the least educated and least enlightened of 
the nation. ‘’he Muhammadan landholders are more backward intellectually 
than even their backward fellow Moslems of Sind. Why could-not at least 
the educated Muhammadans of Sind be formed into a separate constituency ? 
Perhaps it will be said that there is at least one seat reserved indirectly for 
the educated through the Municipalities. But why not give direct representa- 
tion to such an important community ? And how masterly the regulations 
that they effectually debar from election such men as Mr. Teckchand 
Udhavdas, Sheik Sadikali, Vazir of Khairpur, and Mr. Himatsing G. Advani, 
President of the last Sind Provincial Conference! ‘These men are neither 
Zamindars nor Municipal Councillors (past or present) nor Local Board mem- 
bers and so they are not qualified! ‘ But we can improve regulations next 
time and make it possible for such men to get in,’ the officials will say. Ah, 
there is the rub. We doubt if the improvements will go far enough. The 
exclusion of the educated cultured classes as such is part of the bureaucratic 
policy, and we do not think that policy will undergo any material alteration 
in the near future, unless perhaps the Congress and the Moderate Party 
resumes the old militant attitude. However, we shall wait and watch.” 


8. “The worst fears that poor Hindus entertained have mostly 
provedytrue, and the complaints they raised have 
Larkana Gazette (54), proved to be merely cries in the wilderness....... The 
20th Nov, Muhammadans will enjoy the vantage ground by being 
treated as a class with special interests endowed 
with the power to elect their own men. This to us appears the crowning 
insult to the Hindu community asa whole and clearly brings to light the 
policy which the Government has vigorously been carrying out.......... It 
clearly appears that the policy of the Government is to favour Muhammadans, 
but we think that this policy will bear no good fruit in the end. The relations 
between the two great communities will be strained by their new Regulations 
and a permanent iron wall will be raised between them. We are sure that 
these Reforms, which are great in the eyes of the bureaucracy, will, instead of 
bridging the already existing gulf between Hindus and Muhammadans, widen 
_ it and altogether mar the future prospects of India’s unification.” 
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ae One signitig: himeelf * Inimdér’ swrites. to tea: Kesar :—' Tt is:rather 
EE esart 13! ) 30th Nov. . strange tiiet'when-every other community and class 
I Aa ty t. (30), 9 » 8%. has been granted the right of sending representatives 
‘to'the Council; the: Marétha Indmdars have been left out in the cold. There 
- fs no-one in’ the Council to represent: the peculiar grievances the Indmdéys 
«Fabour under: I hope that the attention of His Excellency Sir George 
» Clarke will be drawn to this grievance and that he will kindly take steps. to 
~yedress it. Indmdars also should not sit. with their hands folded. They 
- should agitate constitutionally for the acquirement of rights and privileges. 
‘For these are the days of agitation.’ 
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10. The Bombay Samdchdr expresses satisfaction at the recent amend- 

Bombay Samdchdr (68) ments of the Rules and Regulations made under the 

ina Dia Y > Indian Councils Act, 1909, by the Bengal Govern- 

| ment, and trusts that the demand of the All India 

* Moslem League to abolish the restriction whereby no one not belonging to 

~ @ certain electoral division is eligible for being returned as a Member of the 

~ Council will be granted at no distant date. It observes :—This restriction 

is immaterial, especially in the case of Muhammadans as the community has 

been admitted to the privilege for the purpose of safeguarding communal 

', Yather than territorial interests. Besides in the old regulations no such 

- limitation was placed on the choice of the electorates, and the result was 

that the best available intellect was secured to represent every division. 

: Long experience has shown that the system has in no way failed to fulfil the 

| anticipations formed of it, and we do not think there was any good cause for 

Maat, _ the introduction of the present limitation. We hope the demand put forward 
ie) by the League will be duly attended to at an early date. 
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*11. “ We are glad to note that a movement has been made to hold a 
public meeting of the Parsis of Bombay to urge 
Comments onthe move- gnecial representation for their community in the 


ment for separate Council . Togs . 4 
representation for Parsis. Legislative Councils.......... If the Parsis show 


ib "Rast Goftdér (39), 5th themselves half as persistent as the Moslems of the 
oF Dec., Eng. cols. country in this matter, they will find success crown- 
| ing their efforts in the end. They have got to 
hammer on as the Muhammadans have done, and we refuse to believe that the 
ahi rights of a community of their:influence and position will be ignored....... The 
ne Muhammadan community lagged behind in political matters so long as the 
aa motives for active participation were wanting ; but under the new concessions 
7 they are changed as by the touch of a wand from their listless and moribund 
state into an active, vital nationality. With the sequestration of the Parsis 
as a community from political controversies will commence the era of their 
decadence and the loss of their prestige and power asa separate national 
entity.......... They must walk abreast of the times and keep pace with other 
Se nationalities, or they will lose ground covered after long and strenuous effcrt 
7 - and be reduced as a community to the state of nonentity.” 


12. “It seems to be the opinion of many that the popular reception 
a Reasons why the recep- accorded to His Excellency the Viceroy in this city 
be tion accorded to His Excel- W28, though cordial, yet conspicuously deficient in 
us lency the Viceroy in the external manifestations of enthusiasm. Several 
ae Bombay was wanting in reasons have been propounded for this non-fulfil- 
| enthusiasm. - mentof the expectations which had been formed 
(ae Indian Spectator (7), after the Ahmedabad incident. One theory is that 
Vee 4th Dec. the police bundobast put a stopper on the effer- 
vescing feelings of the people, and that a profuse sprinkling of detectives 
among the populace, though intended for an object with which they had 
complete sympathy, put them on their guard in making demonstrations. 
Another explanation is that those who were thankful to His Excellency for 
the constitutional reforms, and who have likened him to Lord Canning, were 
yet inwardly disappointed and displeased to find that by introducing on a 
large scale the principle of communal electorates His Excellency had planted 
the seed of national dismemberment, and that the most radical of the reforms 
were due to the stronger personality of Lord Morley........... In all thege 
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-tenplaniations here: may be an amet of beers. ccc Yob without appraising 
‘eath-of the reasons put forward, we'may doubt whether they af all adequately 


“id ane kek bi! ya 


‘explain why the outward’ ‘demonstrations of the generally grateful sentiments 
‘cherished towards the Viceroy who had opened a new era in the evolution 
‘of the politieal history of the people, and in circumstances which ought 
‘to have re-doubled the enthusiasm of his admirers, were rather tame. in 
¢omparison with the ovations accorded in the past. to persons to whom. the 


‘country owes less.” 


13. Great precautions had been taken on the occasion of the Corpora- 


Comments on His Excel- 
dency the Viceroy’s reply 
‘to the address of the 
Bombay Municipal Corpo- 
ration. 

Gujarati (29), 23th 
-Nov.; Praja Bandhu 
. (38), 28th Nov. 


tion’s address to guard against the occurrence of 
any act of violence, and we are even told that the 
admission cards to the Town Hall had before their 
issue been subjected to official scrutiny. We do not 


like such things, nor do we see any necessity for 
them. Turning to the Viceroy’s reply, we must say 


that, although it might be considered politic, it 
cannot be considered the best way of pleasing the 
public. In reply to the Corporation’s request for 


Government aid towards the City Improvement, His Excellency replied that 
Government saw no necessity for giving any aid at present as the finances 
of the Corporation were in a very sound condition. ‘This reply is unmeaning 
and cannot be said .to be fair or just. It is Government, benefited so much 
through the Trust, who should pay and not the Municipality only. The 
reply ‘to the request for sanction to extend the period of its loans was merely 
a polite formal promise to consider the question when the time would come. 
Such promises have often been made, but seldom fulfilled. The Viceroy 
would, if he had granted the Corporation’s request, have done nothing more 
than bare justice. [The Praja Bandhw considers His Excellency’s reply 
to the Corporaticn’s request as merely verbal sympathy from which nothing 
should be hoped, at least for the present.| 


14. The address presented by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce to 


Comments on the ad- 
dress of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce to 
His . Excellency — the 
Viceroy. 

Rajasthan (88), 27th 
Nov. 


His Excellency the: Viceroy clearly brings to light its 
selfishness and presumptuousness. The Chamber 
appears to be labouring under the impression. that 
the whole trade and progress of India solely depends 
upon its efforts, and that in consequence it is the 
duty of Government to act according to its dictates, 
We are glad His Excellency the Viceroy has wisely 
declined to attach any importance to its one-sided 


and foolish views by quietly passing over in his reply ignorant and unwise 
references to the freedom of the Press. The Chamber ought to know that it 
is precisely utterances of this sort that have widened the breach between 
the rulers and the ruled, and that the best way to remove the present dis- 
content is to trust the people and to co-operate with them on terms of 
equality. We earnestly hope that the public at large and the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in particular will draw up a counter address and 
present it to His Excellency the Viceroy lest "he may be led away by such 
objectionable references in the Bombay Chamber’s address. 


19. “The flying visit paid by His Excellency Lord Minto and the Viceregal 


Reflections suggested by 

His Excellency the 
-Viceroy’s visit to Goa. 

Echo (50), 27th Nov., 


Eng. cols. 


party to Goa has naturally recalled memories that 
are painful and hold out between the Portuguese and 
the British rule in India a contrast at once profound 
and sad.......... The Portuguese Viceroy, who once 
reigned supreme, while Goa retained the proud 
position of an Eastern queen, has dwindled down to 


the condition of a Governor-General, a great name and title, but which hardly 
ranks with any Divisional Commissioner in British India and has been only 
traditionally respected because the post is the highest one, representative of 
the Portuguese Monarchy in India. On the other hand, we observe a nation 
of ‘ shop-keepers, with no higher aims than those of profit, engaging itself 


in commercial pursuits and gradually, driven by the force of circumstances, 


gssuming the higher an Sheree of Gebvhaillen It-is sida 
fo°sée that, ‘while Portugal ee large.on the horizon as.a great and: glorious. 
_. »ame, respected for the manifold sacrifices it has made in furthering the cause: 
_ sof Christianity, England has not only made her power felt but has made 
sian ait) “herself honoured and respected by all the subject races in India, and has. 
:  cestablished' a continuity. of progressive rule that. bids fair to consolidate the- 
«several Indian communities into one great Indian nation......... What were: 
the latent root-causes of the gradual decadence and ruin ‘of the. Lusitanian. 
dominions in India? In all fairness, it must be admitted that Portugal has. 
been a victim of the false ideals which the prejudices of the age carefully 
“nurtured and fostered......... All that makes the British rule strong and 
. successful is conspicuous by absence in the methods of the Portuguese 
administrators, and Portugal cannot, therefore, do better than follow in the: 
wake of her old and faithful ally.” 


16. “Little did we dream that Ahmedabad would have the misfortune 
3 of being included in the list of places where bomb- 
Comments on the outrages have been perpetrated........... It is for the: 
attempt on His Excellency itizens of Ahmedabad to remove the stigma by the. 
ree i 8 life at detection and exposure ot the offender. We agree 
Cut id er with those who hold that mere expression of loyalty 
arate unch (31), 
28th Nov., Eng. cols. to the Crowh is not enough under such painful circum-. 
stances. It has to be remembered that the alleged 
attempt was made on the life of the most exalted person in India, whose 
broad aud generous statesmanship has evoked the admiration and ex- 
torted the respect of all impartial persons.......... The time has certainly 
come, when mere passive acquiescence in the work of the Police and 
detective departments is not enough........... The citizens of Ahmedabad 
have, in public meeting assembled, expressed their abhorrence of the 
dark deed. Let them not stop short of mere expression of their abhorrence. 
let them go further and show by bringing the offender to book ' that their 
abhorrence was not merely formai but genuine.......... The coolness of 
temper and equilibrium of mind which His Excellency has been able to 
maintain even immediately after the incident redounds, highly to his credit, 
and the generous statement which His Excellency was pleased to make that 
an isolated act of a fanatic ought not to be allowed to blacken the character 
of a whole people constitutes a silver lining to the dark cloud that has gathered 


round the city.” 


17. “It is with a profound sense of horror and shame that we learn that 


on the occasion of the recent visit of His Excellency 
Lord Minto to this town, an attempt was made to 
explode one or two bombs on the road by which His. 
Excellency’s carriage was to pass........ It isa curious irony of fate that Ahme- 
dabad of all places should have been chosen by the would-be assassin as the 
scene of his dastardly crime. Ahmedabad is essentially a trading and com- 
mercial town, busy all day long with its industrial affairs, and the whole atmos- 
phere of the place is hostile t® the work of the bomb-thrower.......... There 
is a very small colony of Bengalis in Ahmedabad, but they have since their 
arrival here three years ago behaved in an exemplary way. The domiciled Dec-: 
canis of Ahmedabad are as a class as peaceful and well behaved as the older 
citizens.. These facts lead:us to suspect that. the real culprit, if indeed there 
has been a crime, must be an outsider and that the efforts of the investigating 
officers are more likely to be fruitful if directed in that direction......... Even 
if the worst anticipations unfortunately turn out true on a fair and thorough. 
inquiry, it will only prove that anarchism in India is not yet dead, and that the 
measures heretofore adopted have not yet proved successful......... No one. 
would advise the slackening of official and public vigilance against ‘this new 
demon.......... Butit must be under the influence of terror that the leading 
organ of Anglo-Indian on this side recommends ‘more active measures ' against 
public celebrations and the Indian Press. We beg to raise our humble 
‘voice against any policy of furtherinterference with the liberty of the Press 
or well conducted religious or political celebrations. Such a policy is sure to. 


‘ 


Praja Bandhu (88), 
28th Nov., Eng. cols. 


involve the indiscriminate counfounding of the guilty with the respectable 
_ innocent, and to deprive Government of the only help with which it can hope 

to exterminate anarchism. In Bengal, as far as we can gather, it is this 
baneful policy which is in a large measure responsible for the continuance of. 
the unrest. To adopt it elsewhere must lead to similar results. The first step 
to' be taken, therefore, is to push forward the task of conciliation. It is not by 
holding Durbars, though they are a useful institution, ‘that the Collector 
or the Commissioner or their subordinates in the executiva services can win 
the good-will and confidence of the people. Lord Minto’s Reforms will pro- 
bably soothe the feelings of certain important sections of the community, but 
the larger task of winning over the people as a whole still remains unfulfilled. 
This can only be done by reforming the village administration, and making 
the people feel that they are really cared for. There was a time half a cen- 
tury ago when the people, remembering the confusion and disorder that 
followed ‘the break-up of native rule, blessed the peace and mild treatment 
that followed the establishment of British rule. A variety of causes have 
since then alienated the feelings of the people. On these it would be useless 
to dwell. But we are sure that itis not beyond the capacity of Anglo-Indian 
statesmen and administrators to adapt their policy to the changed conditions 
of the country and to re-establish the state of mutual confidence between the 
rulers and the ruled, which alone can ensure a continuance of the British 
rule and the consequent progress of the people.” : 


18. ‘‘ The fair fame of Gujarat has been tarnished for a time by the 
dastardly attempt made by a miscreant at Ahmed- 
Surya Prakdsh (42), abad on the lives of His Excellency the Viceroy 
27th Nov., Eng. cols. and Lady Minto. That Gujarat, especially peace- 
loving, industrious Ahmedabad, could be the scene 
of such an occurrence could not have entered the imagination of the most 
gifted prophet, and the conclusion seems irresistible that the outrage was the 
work of a person or persons from outside who had been watching during the 
course of the Viceregal tour for a favourable opportunity to carry out their fell 
purpose How long is this hellish madness to be tolerated ?...... If anarchy 
remains unchecked, the mischievous ideas will slowly take root in the minds 
of the many, and then farewell to all security and peaceful life! Considering 
the strange imitativeness which forms part of the Indian character this 
species of crime may well become a ‘ settled fact’, a thing of every day occur- 
rence like any other crime and may be used as a potent instrument in 
wreaking private vengeance. If Government are determined to grapple with 
the evil, the very first thing they can set about is to stop instantly the 
flow of that poisonous stream of mischievous writing which, imbibed daily 
by hundreds of half-educated youths, drives them to folly or madness. It is 
worse than useless to go on punishing the agents, often more to be pitied 
than blamed, while the real criminals, the men who make it their life-work 
to sow the seeds of disaffection and class hatred, taking care also to call for 
cheers for the King at a convenient opportunity, are allowed to do their 
work unmolested through the press and on the platform. In this respect 
. the paramount Power may well learn something from its feudatories, for we 
are sure that the smallest Native State would find effective means of coping 
with the evil within a month.” 


19. “Lord Minto was appointed by a Conservative Government and 

ae _ Lord Morley owes his position to the present Liberal 

An appreciation of His Government. The fact that there has been complete 
Bnoslionsy bord MintoS agreement between these two statesmen speaks 
he thi ear (0), Volumes’ in favour of Lord Minto. His Lordship 
24th Nov., Eng. cols. ’ found the country in a chaotic condition when he 
came out here. He found disaffection prevailing in 

all parts of the country. Anarchist methods have for the first time been 
introduced into this ancient land as political weapons.......... Amidst this 
stress and trouble, the Viceroy never lost his temper and courage. His 
instinctive faith in human character has enabled him to face the situation 


prudently but bravely. With one hand he firmly suppressed sedition and 
con 2113—o 


/ 


>) feLorms, ap elses ‘teas critical ree: ‘the ‘Viceroy . kept hi 3 own petrousligh 
~ 4m the background... A more self-assertive ruler: would bare failed to achieve. 
send. The people from one end of the country to + pve have been 
ging ng “the praises of the Viceroy. The great raling Princes have beem 
vying with each other in honouring the Representative of the Emperoy.......... 
Boke ee As years roll.on, Lords Morley and Minto are sure to be remembered for their 
-.«. broad-minded. statesmanship | in furthering the welfare. of the great Empire. 
Pane — to. st care, undeterred by the evil influences that. confronted 
em.’ | 


*20. 0 The Budget has been rejected by the House of Lords by a very 
large majority on the ground that its proposals were 


Comments on. the gp revolutionary as to justify the Lords in not accept- 


rejection of the Budget by 


ike House ‘of Lorde ing them without a reference to the people. It is of 
Indian ‘Social Reformer interest to us that the most revolutionary of these 
(6), 5th Dec. proposals in the eyes. of the Lords is that relating 


to a tax on the unearned increment from land, which 
is the corner stone of the land revenue system in this country. . How Lords 
Lansdowne and Curzon, both of whom have been Viceroys of India, could 
- regard this as just and proper in India and unjust and destructive of capital 
in England, is one of those paradoxes which only the political conscience can 
understand. Does not the taxation of such increment discourage the growth 
of capital in India, or is it the policy of the noble Lords that it is not desirable 
‘to encuurage the accumulation of capital in this country? The constitutional 
question that has been raised by the rejection of the Budget is of interest to 
the outside world chiefly as a symptom of the conflict between Imperialism 
and Democracy. Imperialism abroad and Democracy at home is an incon- 
gruous combination which cannot exist long together.” 


21. The majority at the back of Lord Lansdowne was only a bloated 
3 one. It was composed of Political idlers who hitherto 
_ Success of the Liberals occupied themselves in inventing new forms of luxury 
: in the forthcoming general and according to Mr. Stead in seducing the wives of 

election in England sure others, Ths majority was big enough, but at the 


beak the perro same time it betrayed that Lord Lansdowne’s house 


Kesari.{131), 30th Noy. Was but a house of cards. ‘he very fact that many 
7 of the members attended the House for the first time 
‘ : in their life is sufficient to prqve the incapacity of the Lords who wish to 
regain the power of controlling the finance of England. The army that means 
to attack the rights and privileges of the House of Commons is composed of 
drunkards who have gone to sleep over their intoxication. ‘T’he people of 
England have the unique power of controlling the finances and regulating 
a the administration. The Throne as such possesses but little power in 
i England. The King himself is powerless and his satellites, the House 
oh - of Lords, are quite a useless body. India has as yet to learn the 
great necessity of possessing the power to control the finances of the country. 
It is because England grasped the principle, that the people must possess this 
power, that she is to-day at the summit of civilisation. ‘’he swadesht move- 
ment implores the people of India not to forget the lessons taught by the 
history of England. The rotten limb of the House of Lords is likely to be 
amputated and thus a revolution is about to take place in England. If it be 
accomplished at the next general election, the Conservative element in the 
Indian administration would receive a welcome check and constitutional 
Government would be inaugurated in the country by popular rule in England. 
India also will thus have her share of a political education in this struggle j in 
England. The revolution in England will have.as great an influence in 
moulding the destinies of India as the rise of Japan or the Turkish Revolution. 
It will check the repressive policy at present pursued in India and the Liberals 
will treat the Indian Nationalists more fairly. As such potent influence for 
the good of India will be the outcome of the impending revolution in England, 
we heartily wish the Liberals success at the next general election. 
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Site stion that. Native history, has at renee by the perversity of the Upper 


‘Princés and Nobles.should House arrived, when its development will simply be 
‘be represented in the 4 question of time. ‘But present-day India, though 


"Galera Pouk 61 _it has gained some benefits from the great Liberal 


5th Dec., Eng. cols. Minister at the helm of Indian affairs, has not to 
gain or lose anything of a permanent nature, in these 


changes. We have seen even a Liberal. Ministry, with the Right Honourable 
Mr. Asquith and Lord Morley, men of wide sympathies as its leaders, power- 
less to right a wrong before the frowns of greedy and selfish Colonials. What 
hope then for India “that its ruling Princes and Zamindars will be granted 
some footing or status in the great Reforms that must. within a short time 
take place in the constitution of the House of Lords? As a prominent factor 
and valuable asset of the British Empire, India is the one part which should 
be allowed some share in ordaining its destinies, and there can be no fear of 


_innovation in doing so; for the Moghul Emperors placed confidence in Native 
Princes and advanced them to places of trust and responsibility......... The 
experiment needs simply be re-tried ; the grant of a few seats to them in the 
Lords cannot surely endanger the peace or stability of the Empire and will, on 
the contrary,.be the strongest bond of sympathy between them and Govern- 


ment. The people too will to some extent be satisfied to know that India 
is not regarded as entirely out of the pale of the Imperial Constitution and 
that it can also have a voice in the British Councils. We see no other 
objection to this being realised, except perhaps the colour-bar which has been 
so strictly put in force by the Colonists.” 


23. “If there is any ‘question on which Anglo-Indians and Indians can 
: unite in a friendly manner to do some useful service 
Alleged hostility of Gov- to the country, it is the temperance agitation. And 
ernment officials _ — yet it is one of the many regrettable facts that even 
eg a agitation has proved a red rag to many Anglo- 
emperance cause. 
Oriental Review (13), 4ndians who do not let slip an opportunity to be- 
1st Dec. spatter if with mud and ‘to misrepresent it to the 
public and the Government....... In writing a note 
on the Report on the Excise Revenue in the Central Provinces, the Times of 
India draws inferences and makes insinuations where there is no scope for such. 
It observes that the cause of temperance has been made the cloak for many 
strange doings in this Presidency, and that Bombay is not the only part of 
India where the methods and objects of temperance councils are not ‘ above 
suspicion. It is interesting to note that men like the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, 
Dr. Bhandarkar and Sir Bhalchandra Krishna have been among the most 
prominent workers in the cause of temperance in this Presidency. Is it 
insinuated that even these men have been a party to the so-called ‘ strange 
doings’ and have attempted to use temperance agitation as a handle to harass 


the Government? ‘The fact is that certain people do not like the temperance 


movement, but, instead of saying so frankly, take to devious paths and flank 


movements to misrepresent it. The wrath of our contemporary seems to be 
aroused from the fact that the report states ‘avery heavy fall in the excise 
revenue. One of the causes for this is described as the temperance*move- 
2 ee .. HKven the Government officers have to confess that there was 
a ‘wave of bond fide temperance,’ due to the temperance movement. But 
the bureaucratic instinct comes in to suspect the movement, and we find 
consequently the following reflections in the report:—‘ There is evidence 
that the object of the leaders, who do not themselves belong to the drinking 
classes, was not so much the uplifting of the masses as the injury of the 
Government revenue ; their methods consisted chiefly in misrepresentation 
and the dissemination of malicious rumours, and such success as they have 


attained is not likely to endure.’ Needless to say these charges are false. 


The reason for the so-called reaction agalust the lull in drink traffic is not 
that the motive of agitators was not a sincere one, but that the agitation was, 
to a great extent, curtailed through the unfounded suspicions of the Govern- 
ment towards it. The Zmes os Ivtia confesses that "the Central Provinces 
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re on af orm Bbc aceite. Ai Monnens 4 we. B bite, Sir we want: and finer 
3 & Policy of misrepresentations adopted by a section of the 
“Pron Co-operation, we hope, is not the watch-word to be 
ae eople of this country. It ought: to be equally so by Anglo- 
eir re ations with public movements.’ 


th ‘As Jong as the Supreme and the Provincial Governments continue 
_ In their scandalous attempts to put down innocent © 
“Praja Banahu (38), popular movements, tkeir efforts to inspire confidence 
28th Nov. | in the people will remain unsuccessful. The 
| Temperance movement is one such movement. ‘The 
‘drink avil has reduced the masses to a miserable state. But it is regrettable 
to note that Government with a view to swelling their Abkari revenue or some 
other motive set down Temperance reformers as seditionists. The reports of 
’ ‘the Abkaéri Departments of Bengal and the Central Provinces deride and eye 
ee with suspicion the Temperance reformers in those provinces. ‘The authorities 
ay have erred egregiously in connecting the Temperance movement with politics. 
The attempt to crush the movement in Poona only strengthened the hands 
of the reformers as the people believed that the object of Government was the 
enhancement of the Abkari revenue. It is advisable for Government to. judge 
such movements on their merits and to think well before overdoing their 
part in the matter. 


25. In the course of an introductory note to a recently published book 

styled ‘‘Significance of Indian Nationalism,” 

Alleged delusive char- Dy, Rutherford advises his countrymen not to put 

: rym ee British love y+ the flame of independence which has been kind- 

¢ Rashtramat (417) 93, led in India. He says that India would form a 

Stow touchstone to test the reality of the vaunted British 

love of independence. There are two paths open 

for the rulers of India in this connection. They might either magnani- 

mously grant independence to India or falling victims to selfishness sink 

deeper and deeper in the dreadful sea of repression. Resort to the former 

path will both gladden the Indians and ¢arn for Hngland an undying fame, 

while the latter will reduce India to a state of huge conflagration. We are 

afraid that Dr. Rutherford’s advice will not be of any avail. The alleged 

British love of independence is a historical delusion. Hngland continues 

to-day to be as selfish as she has been before. If there has been any change, 

| it is only in the manner of talking of freedom. ‘There was a time when it was 

the fashion with the English to talk of universal independence, but now even 

leaders of liberalism amongst them like Lord Morley do not hesitate to 

| declare that India must ever remain a despotically governed country. India 

has much to gain from this change, for she will not now be any longer 

deceived by thesweet professions of the British. Hustory proves that England 

has granted swardjya to parts of the Empire only when she found herself 

‘ijn an inconvenient corner and that she has tightened her grasp where- 

ever she found that she could rule despotically. The very word ‘Empire’ 

is an evidence of the fact that England has destroyed the independence of 

other’ countries, and it is because Lord Morley has to protect the Empire 

that he is required fo defend the doings of the bureaucrats. We write 

all this only to show that we should be guided by historical facts and not by 
mere suppositions. 


26. The only nation that is rotting in slavery on the face of the earth is 
India. Even autocratic but independent countries 

Duty of Government to Jike Persia and Turkey have taken to constitutional 
raise India to the posi- government. But India has not improved her 


cor lg om. neependent political sfatus in spite of her contact with a 


Bhdla (111), 1st Dec. civilised country for over a hundred years. The one 
aie toeadaia - reason why India is lagging behind is that she was 
enslaved in the nineteenth century. If she had been independent, a democratic 
_government could have been easily set up in India. India has been rendered 


“effete by repeated blows of slavery. Itis the duty of Government to raise it 


—_ 


to the position of an independent nation.’ Whatever may be the form of its 
government, an independent nation’ has an energy of its own. This spirit 
does not exist in enslaved countries. It is the prime duty of Government 
to shatter to pieces the shackles of slavery. If they do not perform it, they 
will be adjudged guilty by God. Government should entrust the reins of 
administration to the people and have done with it. themselves. The present 
tussle between the two for power is injurious, Just as the day follows the night, 
an enslaved nation is bound to be free one day or the other. India shall obtain 
swardjya. We do not see why Government should then greedily keep all 
power in their own hands. The mountain in labour has produced only a 
paltry mouse and the Muhammadans are fighting for its flesh. The official 
members of the Councils will possess no real power. Nominated members 
‘will not side with elected members and so the non-official majority is quite 
valueless. Political prisoners now rotting in jail will be excluded by the dis- 
qualification rules. People are willing to elect them, but the unjust rules 
are in the way. Communal elections have been recognised, and we do not 
know when they will end. If the privileges granted to the Muhammadans 
were extended to other communities, caste-hatred would be fanned into a flame, 
Government have lost nothing and the people have gained nothing by the reforms. 
But it isa good sign that Government recognise that discontent will not 
disappear from the land till some privileges are granted. Sweet tidings are 
to hand that political prisoners will be released on the 1st of January 1910. 
Lord Morley will have conferred a great boon on the Extremists thereby, if 
the news turns out to be true. 


27. We often find history repeating itself. Let us compare the present 
| day Bengal with old Maharashtra from that point 
Duty of Maharashtra of view. There is no man in the whole of India 
to help Bengal in her that does not at present take interest in Bengal. 
waacaaeied (47), 28th Even the most ignorant cultivators are.familiar 
Nov. with the names of Aravind and Bepin Vhandra Pal. 
They even love to talk about those Bengalis who 
have recently paid the penalty of the law with ‘their lives in that 
Province. No praise will be too much for the patriotism and self-sacrifice of 
those Bengali Babus who have achieved matchless fame. What vast distance 
separates Bengal from the villages in Maharashtra andthe Karndtak! And 
yet the above-mentioned individuals have by their patriotism turned the 
Hindus of those villages into their worshippers. My dear Bengali friends, if you 
even come to know how ardently we love you, you will surely forget the 
sufferings you have undergone for the sake of the motherland! Now, what 
is the secret of the great transformation which the Bengalis, who were once 
looked upon as a nation of cowards, have undergone? It is to be found 
in the teachings of Ramkrishna Paramahansa, Keshava Chandra Sen and 
others, which prepared the ground in which the seed of the Partition has 
so wonderfully fructified. What Ramkrishna Paramahansa and others did for 
Bengal Dnyaneshwar and others achieved for Maharashtra in days of old. 
The present fall of Maharashtra from its former exalted position is due to 
the absence of teachers like those mentioned above. Itis a pity that the land 
which was formerly an example to others should now have to look to others for 
advice. But let us not give up hope. Let us discharge the duty we owe to 
our compatriots, the Bengalis, by lending a helping hand to them. It will 
not be a difficult task for a country which has supplied an example to Bengal. 
Surely Maharashtra has not yet become effete! Anda burning desire to 
discharge duty is the only thing that is now needed. 


28. ‘‘ Most readers of newspapers have come to know by this time that 

Mr. W. T. Stead printed in his Review of Reviews 

Comments on Mr. W. T. certain extracts from the article in Mr. Bepin 
Stead’s republication of the Chandra Pal’s Swardj which had been condemned 
a article in the by our Chief Presidency Magistrate as seditious 
singin fe and challenged the Magistrate to take action 
Dp Jace Speciator {f). $80 against him under section 124A of the Indian 
Penal Code for circulating the Review in Bombay. 


_..aceee We do not think that Mr. Stead will persist in the line of action he 
con 2113—6 


thas taken apparent! unidér the beliefthat the condemned article tlid nothing 
2 ‘Moré than explain the stidlogy of the bomb according to the views of the 
‘writer. Though the greater part’ of the article carries out the purpose 
is ‘@mnounced in the heading, there is ‘at least one sentence in the passages 
. quoted by Mr. Stead: which goes beyond the declared object of the article. It 
is to the effect that the appeal made to the bomb in certain quarters was ‘a 
Jawful appeal.’ The reason given in the article is that the Bengalis were 
asked to use the bomb not against Government, but ‘ in defence of their person 
or their property, their honour and their religion, whenever these were 
attacked by lawless booligans.’ If that be the impression left on the minds of 
readers, the particular statement we have referred to: may not be seditious 
within the meaning of section 124A of the Penal Code, though the Courts 
have decided that the whole article is. But the question still arises in the 
interests of the public peace, whether a person may publicly justify the use of 
the bomb as a weapon against ‘lawless hooligans.’ To allege that the Govern- 
ment has reduced the people to the necessity of using such weapons in self- 
defence even against criminals would, we presume, be bringing Government 
into contempt. Assuming it to be otherwise, would Mr. Stead contend that 
the people may be encouraged to take the law into their own hands? We 

doubt it, and we believe that the matter will be dropped.” 


29. “Mr. Ramsay Mcdonald’s acquaintance with Indian affairs did not 
ae begin with his landing on our shores... He was long 
Appreciation of the taking an intelligent interest in Indian matters and 
sibs to India of Mr. did not fail to give a bad quarter of an hour to 
amsay Mcdonald, M.P. ; : 
Oriental Review (13), Secretaries and Under Secretaries of State for 
“1st Dec. India whenever occasion required........... He hag 
taken objection, as almost all self-respecting publicists 
in the country have done, to some of the rules issued by the Government 
with regard to the Reform Scheme, as these will, it is feared, act as restrictions 
on the freedom of elections. This expression of sympathy with the hopes 
and the aspirations of the Indian people does not, of course, suit the taste of a 
section of the Anglo-Indian Press which has_ been long since bewailing 
the advent of the sturdy Labourite Member to this country.......... The 
Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta well rebutted the charges levelled against 
Mr. Mcdonald by the Anglo-Indian ress, in his speech at the Presidency 
Association at the farewell ;entertainznent given to Mr. and Mrs. Mcdonald. 
Sir Pherozeshah has always maintained, and circumstances have justified 
him in doing so, that India has to gain everything at the hands of the 
Liberals. This word of course includes Labourites, and Irish Nationalists 
both of whom have done not a little to show their sympathy in a practical 
form in the troublous times through which we have been passing.” 


*30. “In the reply which he gave at the entertainment given by the 
Bombay Presidency Association, Mr. Ramsay 
Mahrdtta (11), 5th Mcdonald criticised the Anglo-Indian Press. He 
‘Dec. said: ‘He had learnt one thing, that in India, if 
one madeaspeech inthe afternoon, one could not 
recognise it in print the next morning. He had only been in India six weeks 
and two days, and consequently he dared say he had not had sufficient 
experience of the veracity of the Anglo-Indian Press.’......... Mr. Mcdonald’s 
Opinions not agreeing fully with those of the Anglo-Indian Press in India, 
he has been greeted with choice abuse—a common phenomenon with the 
self-sufficient spokesmen of Anglo-Indian opinion. Mr. Keir Hardie too had 
been greeted in a similar manner, and it would be of interest to Mr. Mcdonald 
to note that the treatment shown to him compares favourably by the side 
of the abuse showered on his Labourite predecessor.”’ 


*31. “It is no wonder that our Anglo-Indian friends of the press, who 
have the audacity to deny an accurate knowledge of 
Gujardti (29), 5th Dec., the condition and the needs of the poor people of 
Eng. cols. this country to their natural leaders and representa- 
tives, and who presume to possess the monopoly of 

popular interests and sympathy themselves, should now and then indulge in a 


“ 


cheap sneer at the expense of the large-hearted and liberal-minded English- 


‘men who come out to India to study her people and their condition at first 
hand. The Kuropean visitor may be painstaking, impartial and scrupulous in- 


his inquiries; he may try to procure information from all sides without 


showing the least leaning to any class or party. If he, however, happens to. 


say something about India which does not accord with the peculiar and 
patent views of Anglo-Indian journals, he is at once dubbed a six weeks’ 
critic, Mr. Padgett, M. P., and all that sort of thing. If an Englishman 
coming out to India in the cold weather wishes to remain in the good graces of 
his esteemed countrymen, the self-styled friends of the natives, he must feed 
himself, during his voyage, only with Anglo-Indian literature; when he arrives 
here he must not mix with the Indians, especially with that accursed race, 
the educated natives and the political agitators; should repeat parrot-like, 
whenever he is called upon to do so, the undiluted praises of the powers that 
be, of the prosperity of the people and the disinterested and noble _ services 
of the Anglo-Indians to the cause of the country. If he does all this, shuts 
his eyes and closes his ears to what he may perhaps see and hear around him 
with regard to the actual condition of the poor people, nobody can be more 
liberal, more sympathetic, more impartial, more careful and more observant, 
faithful and honest than he. But let him commit the sin of personal observa- 
tion, of mix!ug with the children of the soil, of repeating heretical views with 
regard to politics, and there is none so poor as to do him reverence in Anglo- 
India. Some interest has been latterly created about things Indian in 
England, and some Englishmen of noble instincts and democratic tendencies 
have been coming out here. Leaders of the English masses, such as Messrs. 
Keir Hardie, Rutherford and Mcdonald and even Professor Lees-Smith, who 
have seen things with their own fresh eyes and not through Anglo-Indian 
glasses, have become firmer friends of this country. They can certainly 
survive the mean-minded attacks made upon them for their independence 
of judgment and conduct. We are afraid the wholesome, though unpalatable, 
words of advice addressed by Professor Lees-Smith formerly, and now by 
Mr. Mcdonald, to Anglo-Indian journals with regard to their attitude to- 
wards the Indians, have little chance of receiving a hearing in those superior 
quarters. But the visits of open-minded and sympathetic Englishmen to 
this much misunderstood and misrepresented land of ours have their own use.” 


OZ. ‘“‘We do not always realise the truth inculcated by His Excellency 

Se the Governor in the course of his speech at the St. 
Comments on His Excel- Xavyier’s School, when he exhorted his youthful 
lency the Governor's gydience to remember that ‘ Highest among the 


speech at the prize distri- qualities which the world embraces is what we 


on, Sees at St now as moral courage, the courage which compels 
Rdshtramat (47), 8rd us to do what we think right against the opinions 
Dec., Eng. cols. of those whom we may wish to please, and forbids 
| us to acquiesce in wrong because it may appear to be 

the popular course......... The nation in which moral courage weakens is 
doomed to decay.’ ‘The sermon is sublime. The occasion was appropriate, 
for the Society of Jesus enjoys the reputation of attracting men, who fear no 
foe, no man and no king, where duty calls......... His Excellency spoke as 
a friend; but it avould be good, if he practised as a Governor, what he 
preached as a friend, Then the atmosphere of the country would be as serene 
as. that of St. Xavier's School. At present his Government looks with 
displeasure upon the very men who have the moral courage to do what is 
right against the opinion of Government. The Nationalists are confessedly 
men who have the courage of their convictions.......... They are not likely 
to deviate from the path of patriotism and right to please any mortal, even 
though persecution and deportation and incarceration be their lot. We can 
assure His Excellency that in this respect we shall take his advice to heart 
and ‘do what we deem right, even though we displease him and the powers 
that be. This counsel has come in good time to put heart into the sufferers. 
..seeeeesCounsels of perfection to do right at all costs sound like cruel mockery 
when men are unable to do what they think right, owing to the actions on 


the part of Government officials.......... We readily admit that the 
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Fh. Re ie a Eo ae yaad ¥ te hs. 
ait tior ns of mo nde r ‘life. ‘are: imal wholly: ee to “the pee of 
“7D seal’ 0 iu _ But we. beg: to assure His Excellency that the present 
attitude of Cevstarank augments the difficulties. and puts a premium on 
ocrisy by making it. paying. . We can. see some hypocrites surrounding 
Viceroys, Governors and officials of all description. Occasionally even men 
of the type of Dwarkidds Dharamsi gain the confidence of Government, 
whereas true men, who. act according to the dictates of conscience, are 
suspected of sedition.” es | 


: 88. “Mr. Dutt was one of the greatest of modern Indians. His death 
: aes was is regretted by men of every shade of political or 
xan ug Romesh non-political opinion, and the Anglo-Indian press, 
" *Pdrsi (37), 5th Dec, Which often fought him tooth and nail in controversy, 
Eng. cols.;*Praja Bandhu has been unanimous in paying tribute to his ability, 
(38), 5th Dec., Eng. cols; honesty and strength of character. He is a worthy 
*Gujardti Punch (31), 5th example for Young India to follow.” [The Praja 
Dec., Eng. cols; Jdm-e- Bandhu and the Gujardti Punch publish eulogistic 
Tae ool (33), 4th Dec. notices of the late Mr. Dutt, and mourn his death 

ee as aloss to India. The Jém-e-Jamshed writes :— 
* The: passing of Romeih Chandra Dutt means the falling from off the political 
horizon of India of one of the finest luminaries that adorned it for the 
last decade and a half...... His life was spent in vindicating, as much by 
personal example as by abstract preaching, the claims of his countrymen 
to a high place in the estimation of the world; and though the loss of such 
& man is ever to be mourned, there’s consolation in the thought that he 
has died not only in sight of the Promised Land but after those whom 
he so intensely loved and fought for had their foot firmly planted in Canaan— 
after the goal of their political ambitions was reached.”’| 


34. “In Mr. Romesh Dutt Baroda loses only a Prime Minister, but 
India loses a man of exceptional ability and useful- 
pay ness. Since he entered the Indian Civil Service in 
g-gn af 2nd 1871, Mr. Dutt steadily rose to be the Commissioner 
Dec., Hing. cols. ; “Katser- of s Division—-a post which scarcely falls to the lot 
4-Hind (34), 5th Dec. ; ; 
*Mahrdtta (11), 5th Dec. Of an Indian ; so scrupulously and so jealously are 
the gates of high office guarded against Indians 
even of eminence and character. Yet when we say 
that he rose to a high place in service we do not atall mean that he got 
even half of what he really deserved. He laboured under the natural dis- 
advantages of a foreign Government, and that Government could not make 
better use of so great a man than putting him in charge of a division. Under 
swardj he would certainly have turned his ability and industry to very good 
account, and his countrymen would have been profited by the native greatness 
of his head and heart.......... His open letters to Lord Curzon are well 
known to the present generation and they contain within them such a killing 
combination of fact and argument that Lord Curzon has never been able 
to rise up from the depth intc which he was thrown by them.” [The 
Kavser-i-Hind, on the other hand, writes:—“ We cannot conclude without 
pointing out to our countrymen the significant moral of Mr. Dutt’s life, 
that even under the much maligned British rule it is possible for an able 
Indian to rise to a very high position in Government service,.to make brilliant 
achievements in the field of literature, and to win the perfect confidence 
of the most enlightened of Indian Princes.” The Mahrdtta writes :— 
“And who can doubt that Babu Romesh Chandra Dutt’s name will be 
enshrined in the niche of fame by posterity in India? In him the Maharaja 
of Baroda loses a great and distinguished administrator and an able minister, 
and the loss will be shared in no less degree by the whole country. India 
loses an eminent historian, a distinguished literary worker, a high statesman, 
and a sound politician. We offer our heart-felt condolence to his bereaved 
relations and to the Maharaja of Baroda. We might assure His Highness 
that the whole country sympathises with him in the severe loss he has felt, 


and no less heavy i is the grief vic which India mourns for one of her ablest 
and noblest sons,’’] 


Tata’s donation in aid of hardships and humiliations inflicted on Indians as 


85. Commenting on | Mr. -Gaéndhi’s appeal to the Indian National 
Congress and the newly constituted Legislative 

- Suggestion that ‘the Councils to earnestly support the campaign carried 
Indian _ Government on by the Indians in the Transvaal, the Luhdna: 


should retaliate by expel- ‘gamdchdr observes that it. is the duty of the 
ling South African mer- 


Government of India to lend active help to the 
a or samdchdr @l), Indians in the Transvaal by openly declaring that 
Qnd Dec. they would hold no kind of intercourse with countries 

which harass the Indians and by prohibiting 
merchants of those countries from doing business in India and expelling them 
from the country. 


*36. “The timely and munificent donation of Rs. 25,000 by Mr. R. Tata. 
in aid of the noble struggle which the British Indian | 
Comments on Mr. R. community in South Africais carrying on against the 
a Legere tie resist- such is an act of rare and discriminating patriotism. 
Indian Social Reformer The admirable letter addressed to the Honourable 
(6), 5th Dec. Mr. Gokhale, in which the generous donor expresses 
his views on ‘the situation in South Africa, is entirely 
characteristic of his quiet and unassuming but fervid public spirit. The. 
number of wealthy Indians who conceal under the outward garb of men of the 
world a keen appreciation of the living issues of humanity is remarkably few. 
Mr. R. Tata is one of the elect and it is well for the country that men of his 
spirit and calibre are to be found among the ranks uf those who command 
money-power. He has done a lasting service to the cause of Indian nation- 
alism, and we have no doubt that Mr. Gandhi and his fellow strugglers in 
South Africa will feel afresh access of confidence and strength with the 
knowledge that there are men like Mr. R. Tata in the mother-land to give moral 
and material support to those who have risked their all to maintain the honour 
and dignity of their country.” 


87. The Bombay Samdchdr expresses great joy at the donation 
by Mr. R. J. Jatafor the relief of the dis- 


Bombay Samachar (68), tressed Indians in South Africa, which would 


9nd Dec. ; Sany Vartaman : ; 
(40), 1st cee tes help them to continue their fight against the 


encroachment on their natural rights by the Trans- 
— (23), 2nd Deo vaal authorities. The paper ni te this as & 
good beginning and makes a fervent appeal to all true Indians to offer their 
mite towards so noble a cause. [The Sdnj Vartamdn eulogises Mr. Tata 
for his noble gift, and considering the most important issues involved in the 
struggle of the Indians with the ‘authorities in Africa, trusts that the fund 
will be charitably subscribed to in all parts of the country and a substantial 
sum placed at the disposal of the suffering Indians. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar 
also hails with gratification Mr. Tata’s gift and hopes that a new and more 
hopeful era will soon dawn upon the Indian settlers in South Africa] 
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*38. “The negotiations for acompromise on the Transvaal question have 
fallen through, and Mr. Gandhi has already left for 
Gujardti (29), 5th Dec., South Africa to resume the struggle. Mr. Gandhi’s 
Eng. cols. countrymen have received the news with feelings of 
deep disappointment and indignation. It is indeed 
sad to contemplate the situation brought about by the failure of the negotia- 
tions. Already hundreds of Indians have suffered greatly, and nota few 
families have been completely ruined. They are in need of help, and if the 
struggle is to goon, the people of India must come forward. to assist their 
countrymen in South Africa in every way they can. ‘There have been meet- 
ings and resolutions in plenty. What is wanted is practical sympathy, and it 
reflects great credit on Mr. R. Tata that he has given away twenty-five 
thousand rupees for relieving destitution and in aid of the struggle generally 
in the Transvaal. Mr. Tata's letter in which he gives free expression to his 
own feelings on the subject is as splendid a contribution as his princely dona- 
tion, and the two together furnish an example that needs to be followed by 
others. Mr. Gandhi's appeal to the Congress and the oont generally 
stands in urgent need of prompt response.”’ 
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wapene eel therappeal of ‘Mr.. Gokhale for funds for the 


Indians will not be heard with the one ear 


eo Pri ue), Ona and let .out.ftom the other. We hope that the most 


“cols. : *Payei | Pabtiotic example set by Mr. R: Tata will be widely: 
; Engi.cols, ;; followed...up, by other. similar’ donations.......... 
*Praja  Bandha a8), 5th. We. want. now ‘that all the lip-sympathy of India: 
Dec.,.Eng..cols... ’ should be. translated into action and assume material 
shape.......... Let» humbler folk also contribute 
according to their means. Lakhs. are. needed by. our countrymen in South 
Africa,..and it is. not impossible for newly awakened and newly enfran- 
chised India to make up the sum. If Bombay likes, Bombay alone can vote. 
lakhs and make it possible for the citizen soldiers of India to come out 
successful from the India-Transvaal War........... The colour question in the 
Colonies is a test of Indian courage, doggedness, patriotism and public 


_ Ali as a Privy Councillor.: 


BPirit.:........ Upon the final settlement of that question depends the ultimate 


place of India in the Empire. If India stands the test and comes successful 


out of the ordeal, her battle is won for alltime.’ [The Pdrsz writes :— 


“Tt gives us great pleasure to record that our well-known and esteemed 


citizen, Mr. R. J. Tata, has led the way for the relief of Transvaal Indians 


with a handsome: donation of Rs. 25,000. Humanity demands many 


times this sum from our wealthy men, andit is not simply charity, not 


merely a dole for an obstinate people ruined by their stubbornness. It 
is a demonstration of Indian feeling on the matter such as will be 
very well appreciated by the mammon-serving inhabitants of the 
Transvaal. Mass meetings can be easily arranged ; printing is cheap enough ; 
indignation makes very little impression—it is as plentiful as sympaty. But 
Rs. 25,000 is an argument for earnestness which cannot be ignored. Let India 
make a few more such donations, and the Transvaal oligarchy will begin to 
consider more seriously than they have done hitherto whether they are not 
undertaking a task both impracticable and unrighteous.” The Praja 
Bandhu writes:—“ Mr. Tata has come to the rescue of his suffering 
countrymen quite in the nick of time, and his help is the more welcome 
inasmuch as it comes at a juncture when the struggle assumes a new 
aspect. ‘Thus Mr. Tata is entitled to the thanks of his countrymen in South 
Africa for this timely succour, and since he has led the way, it is not too 
much to hope that his example will bs readily followed by those among the 
wealthy section of our people who are able enough to realise the situation.” | 


40. “We are glad to learn that Mr. Syed Amir Ali has been appointed a 
Privy Councillor and that he has been already sworn 

Comments on the jinas such before Lord Morley.......... Apart from 
appointment of Mr. Amir verything else we welcome his appointment to the 
Praja Bandhu (38), 28th Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, because it is 
Nov., Eng. cols. nothing else than a recognition of the capacity of a 
native of India to sit as an equal of some of the best 


English jurists while deciding important appeals.”’ 


41. A repeated complaint has of late been heard that by laying down 

the Congress Creed the Allahabad Convention has 

The Congress Creed is closed the Conzress against those who profess views 
no bar against any honest different from those held, by the Moderates. We 
~ eee the tenes do not think there is any truth in the complaint. 
Bombay Samachdr (68), ‘The Congress is open to every one in the country 
Qnd Dec. who is willing to subscribe to its Creed. No hard 
| and fast rules have been laid down in this matter, 

but as soon as the entire body of the Congress decides to revise them there 
will be no obstacle to overhauling the present arrangement. Nothing was 
further from the minds of the organisers of the Convention than to see that 
some sort of unity prevailed among its members on the most vital questions 
of the day. It was not meant in any way that the portals of the Congress 
should for ever be closed to persons of other ways of thinking, but rather that 
they were invited to join the fold and work shoulder to shoulder with 
persons.of different views, to decide upon a definite plan of action.so as to 
ensure the political advancement of the country. We do not think there 
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was anything wrong in this. mode of. working .the.Congress which. clearly kept. 
at. adistance all doubtful elements of anarchy and violence., We hope-the 
efforts:of Mr. Chaudhari to explain to his countrymen the real object of. the 

Creed will be successful in bridging over the gulf existing between the various 

parties in the country. ) | 


42. The rules recently issued by the Bombay Government, in response 
: _ to the representations of the inhabitants of Borsad, 
Comments on the rules for regulating the impressment of labour by village 


gael IR pe ioe officials, are likely to ‘mitigate to some extent the 


Jabour. zulum practised upon village peasantry. But their 
Rdjasthdn (88), 27th effects cannot endure long, as within a short time, 
Nov. the official class will relapse into its former attitude. 


It would have been much better if the practice had 
been done away with altogether. The Patels through whom carts, &c., have 
to be impressed are under the thumb of the officials; consequently the’ rayat 
will be in the same miserable plight as heretofore. Let us hope that the 
officials will obey the spirit of the rules so as to convince the public that they 
are not mere verbal consolation. 


43. It is really very gratifying to learn that Shrimant Kakdasdheb 
Mirikar has been appointed an additional member 

Approval of the appoint- of the committee formed to inquire into, and report 
ment of Mr. Kakdsdtheb on, certain matters connected with forest adminis- 


Mirikar as a non-official tration that cause friction between the forest 
member of the committee 


formed to inquire into authorities and the general public. The appoint- 


forest grievances. ment is in keeping with the present policy adopted 
Dnydn Prakdsh (44), by Government of seeking co-operation of the people 
8rd Dec. in all matters connected with public administration, 


and we hope that Shrimant Kakasaheb will justify 
his nomination by doing his best to get the popular grievances redressed. 


44, The necessity of afforestation in the Ratnagiri District was felt by 
7 | Government so far back as in the time of Sir Richard 
Necessity of increase of Temple, But circumstances being unfavourable the 
etn tg the Ratnagit! matter was not then pressed forward. Atthe end of 
‘Bae Shodhak (156), *2¢ year 1903 Government issued a Press Note 
28th Nov. ' recognising the importance of afforestation in the 
| Ratnagiri District and promising reduction or 
remission of revenue where good results would be obtained by private 
enterprise. ‘The people have also become alive to the vital importance of 
the question as is evident from the fact that the Khots have at a recent 
meeting held at Ratnagiri resolved to reserve portions of their private lands 
in their villages for purposes of afforestation. It now remains to be settled 
. whether Government should take up the whole question in their hands or 
leave it to the Khots. In our opinion the latter course should be followed, 
the work of the Khots being subjected to the supervision of the Revenue 
authorities. We hope that an early settlement of the question will be 
arrived at as its long neglect has inflicted heavy loss on ths agricultural 
operations in this district. | 


45. “Collectors and Commissioners have begun to hold Durbars, and 
efforts are made there to understand the public mind 
su Oe icin ak the various topics that influence its innermost 
ey ol a currents and also to hear the grievances most pres- 
~ Gujarati Punch (31), S128 on the people,....... It may be advantageous for 
28th Nov., Eng. cols. Government officials to note that they should try to 
be sympathetic, earnest and patient with men who 

may have to differ from their favourite schemes or to make complaints against 
their best actions. Difference of opinion there is bound always to be, and 
the official view of a thing may not always be the same as that of the people. 
In case speakers are discouraged at the Durbars or afterwards taken to task 
for giving out their minds freely, there is not the least doubt that the entire 
object of the institution will fail, The Durbars by the Commissioners and 
the Collectors should take place as often as possible. The former should be 
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ui twite’s year and” the latter invariably quarterly.......... 
ugh success of this measure it is absolutely necessary that the 


u ropeal | officérs should try to enter into closer relations with the leaders of 


Pe eo 


‘. . *¢ 


~ all mean 


plé and to encoura 
8 in their power.’ 


? 


ge the efforts of the latter in the public interest by 


‘ 46, ‘“ We have before us a» memorial to Government sent by certain 
| | members of the Ratnagiri Gereral Library, which 
discloses a grievance, small in itself but character- 
istic of the nervous sedition scare which seems to 
have unduly possesged over-zealous executive 
officers in some places in India.......... It seems to 
us that though the affair is a small one, it involves 


‘* Comments on a memo- 
‘rial to Government by 
members of the Ratnagiri 
Native General Library 
against certain orders 
recently passed in con- 
nection with it. 

Indu Prakash (46), 3rd 
Dec., Eng: cols. 


regard as the triumph of his loyalty-spreading operations.” 


'@ principle and is a fit subject for Government inter- 


vention. As the memorialists say, their institution 
has been practically condemned without any hearing 
and upon evidence, if any, recorded behind its back. 
They want an open enquiry so that they may disprove the charge. That 
undoubtedly is a fair demand and should be complied with.......... To ban 
the institution and forbid Government servants and High School ‘students to 
resort to it is the surest way to hand it over to Extremists or disloyal 
mischief-mongers. Surely, that is not what the District Magistrate would 


47. ‘The Talukdars, Indmdars and other landholders of Gujarat are 
really to be congratulated upon their recognition 
recently made by the well-meaning Government of 
His Excellency Sir George Clarke. The creation of 
the new body to be known as the Sardars of Gujarat 
is indeed opportune at the time of the inauguration 


Comments on the crea- 
tion of the Sardars of 
Gujarat. 

Kdathiawar Times (10), 
80th Nov. 


of the New Council Reforms. 


Besides, enjoying 


the same rights in respect of rank and precedence as the Sardars of the 
Deccan, they will ‘have the privilege of electing from among themselves a 


member of the Bombay Legislative Council. 


It was in connection with this 


privilege that Mr. Barrow, the Commissioner of the Northern Division, 
exhorted the Sardars in a local Durbar, specially held recently at Ahmedabad, 
to exercise the same with discretion........... But to enable them so to work 
properly, it is of primary importance that the Sardars’ status should be made 
permanent. It should not fluctuate with the occasional revision of the rules. 
seeeeeeee Lhe good of the concession would lie in their being given such 
privileges for life at least.” - 


48. “The acquittal of the accused in the Ndaikinwadi murder case in 
| spite of the Crown’s evidence and the confession 
of the accused is an event unprecedented in the 
annals of the Criminal Sessions of the High Court 
of Bombay. ‘The so-called confession was actually 
admitted in evidence by the presiding Judge, Mr. 
Justice Heaton. The Advocate General claimed 
that this confession was voluntary. He, further 
claimed that seldom was so much care and fore- 
thought displayed in recording confessions aS was 
done in this case by Rao Bahadur Chunilal Setalwad, 


A request to Govern- 
ment:to hold an investiga- 
tion as to the manner m 
‘which a confession was 
obtained from the accused 
in the Naikinwadi mur- 
der case recently decided 
by the Bombay High 
Court. 

Rdshtramat (47), 28th 
Nov., Eng. cols. 


the 4th Presidency Magistrate. 


What is even more 


important, he submitted, with the fullest confidence conceivable, that in no 
case was confession proved to have been voluntary by affirmative evidence of 


so unimpeachable a kind as in the present case. 


The Police Commissioner, 


Mr. Edwardes, and the Deputy Police Commissioner, Mr. Vincent, appear to 
have accompanied the accused on his way to the Magistrate’s bungalow to 


make his confession. 


Moreover, there was ample evidence according to the 


Advocate General to convict the accused of murder even without the con- 
fession. But the Jury unanimously acquitted the accused. ‘This constitutes 
a terrible condemnation of the case for the Crown. The Jury manifestly 


regarded the Police chaperonage of the accused on his penitential pilgrim- 
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9 
age to the Rio Bahddur with the gravest suspicion. The matter should 
mot be allowed to stop here. The Government ought forthwith to institute 
@ thorough and searching inquiry to ascertain how this confession was 
obtained. After the summing up of the Judge and the verdict of the Jury, 
the public impression must necessarily be that the confession was involuntary 
and extracted from the accused by illegal methods. Accused alleged torture. 
It is, therefore, impossible for Government to sit silent over the matter, .as 
the confidence of the public in high officers like Mr. Edwardes must be shat- 
tered to pieces by the accused’s allegation substantiated by the Jury’s verdict. 
We call upon the.Government to appoint a Commission composed of officials 
and non-officials to investigate the case.” 


49. Commenting on the decision of the Bombay High Court in the 
Savarkar appeal case the Shakti observes :—The 
Comments on the Bom- judgment of Justices Chandavarkar and Heaton is 
bay R aiagy tee dala coer really alarming. The book in question had nota 
ae & Ravansar aPPpes" wide circulation even in the Deccan, and the verses 
Shakti (93), 27th Nov. 0 16 were written on historic incidents and 
| contained no reference whatsoever to the present 
rulers, unless their direct and clear meaning were distorted to suit the 
purpose. Besides, no evil was known to have resulted from the publication 
of the book; and yet the High Court has deemed it proper to confirm 
the heavy sentence passed by the Sessions Judge. This sentence which 
would only be fit for serious offences such as murder has been passed on the 
accused for a slight offence, viz., the desire to rouse the patriotic feelings of 
his countrymen, “which in countries like England would be no offence at all. 
This decision is very likely to create great misgivings in the public mind. 
The law respecting contempt of Court is at present as monstrously staring 
us in the face like that of sedition, and it has become extremely dangerous to 
pronounce one’s opinion on the decision of any law court. However, we cannot 
help saying that the people are not bound to believe everything falling from 
the lips of a Judge as truth pure and simple and that the people will never 
approve a sentence which is too heavy to be reasonable. 


90. The outcome of the Alipore Bomb case has clearly proved that the 
arm of the law is strong enough, without the inter- 
vention of the new Tribunal founded by the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, to reach anarchical offences. 
ete col oH giack ay The High Court’s decision will supply a good lesson 
Sdnj Vartamdn (40), to the public as well as Government. The most 
30th Nov.; Gwardti (29), satisfactory part of the judgment is that which 
28th Nov.; Shakte (93), decides that Government’s sanction was not duly 
ar go Sa Vyay obtained, asrequired by law, for the charge under 
G80), Sas Dee. section 121, and that the charge under that section 
was not supported by the evidence in the case. The High Court’s judg- 
ment has decided once for all that there was no truth in the charge of dis- 
loyalty and attempting to wage war against the King, which, on the strength 
of the Alipore case, was being laid against the Indian public. The High 
Court has taken the only reasonable course in rejecting;Mr. Norton’s argument 
that attempts against Government officials were equivalent to waging war 
against Government. One remarkable thing about the charge under the 
section is that Government had not accorded the necessary sanction for it. 
The question thus arises who it was, then, that laid this charge? The re- 
quiring of Government sanction is a safeguard provided by law against the 
autocracy of Police officials, and we would ask how a proceeding could have 
been instituted without such sanction. One point brought out by the High 
Court is that it was these accused who were responsible for the plot to blow 
up the Lieutenant-Governor’s train and not the poor labourers who some time 
back had been prosecuted by the Police and convicted. If then the Bengal 
Police has got quite innocent people convicted, what confidence can the people 
have init? This is not mere irregularity but a grave ofience on the part of 
the Bengal Police, and the officers responsible for it should be brought to book. 
Another point brought out against the Bengal Police is that they were guilty 
of gross irregularities in theiz house searches. As to the accused, we can only 
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Comments on the deci- 
sion of the Calcutta High 
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‘giay that the’ sentences wpéted out are’ Bat too well deserved avid wo trast Will 
Serve as a lesson'to others. The country has learnt from the last two ‘years’ 
ance that it is not by force and violence. but by peaceful methods that it 


The Saydjt Vyaya wishes that the sentences had been less 

— ,, Severe in view.of the high-handed conduct of the Police, which has been at 

: the root of the prevalent discontent, and which should receive the immediate 
attention of Government. | 
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O1. “We confess we are absolutely puzzled at the decision of Justices 
| Carnduff and Stephen of the Calcutta High Court 
. tothe effect that pan-chewing in Court cannot be 
© Condemnation of the silowed and that there was nothing wrong in the 
alcutta High Court’s de- mee , 2 eee 
cision upholding the order action of a District Magistrate, who on observing 
of a Magistrate to slap a Witness chewing pan asked him to slap himself 
witness for chewing pan in the face and got him also slapped by two 
in Court. Chaprasis over again on both cheeks. ‘The behavi- 
Indu Prakdsh (46), 4th our seems to us barbarous, to say the least. We can 
Maing ng a only attribute the decision of the High Court Judges 
— vee nes to their absolute incapacity to understand Indian 
manners, customs, feelings and sentiments....... os 
Mere chewing of pan is according to Indian notions by no means a serious dis- 
4 courtesy, specially if the pan is not put into the mouth in the presence of an 
i: equal or superior. No more discourteous is it than eating biscuits or smoking 
a cigarette. Just as they drink in commpany in Europe, so do Indians eat 
pan—a much more innocent form of sccial communion. On the other hand, 
slapping in the face is considered by the orientals to be one of the bitterest 
insults that man could give to man, however unequal in social status they 
may be........... It is but too likely to provoke any man of spirit to a breach 
of the peace. Possibly it is not very productive of harm in Huropean eyes. 
They have different feelings and sentiments, to wit in regard to hugging and 
kissing in public. From the Indian point of view, however, we have no hesi- 
tation in condemning unreservedly the decision of the Calcutta High Court in 
the matter. We only hope that for the sake of their own safety, Huropean 
Magistrates will not on the strength of the said decision put elsewhere to test 
the patience of forbearing Indians by resorting to slapping them in the 
‘face whether personally or by agents.” [The Mumbdar Vaibhav also writes in 
@ similar strain.| 
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o2. Commenting on the recent defamation suits instituted by the 

: Honourable Mr. Gokhale against the Thana Hindu 

| ‘Comments on the Punch in Bombay and against.Mr. Bhide and others 

: Honourable Mr.Gokhale’s jn Poona, the Gujardti passes severe strictures on 
pode gaods, ager dye the campaign of vilification and abuse of the Mode- 
Gujardti (29), 28th rates and notably of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, 
Nov. | entered upon by the Extremist organs in this part of 
the country, and remarks :—The punishment inflicted 

upon the editor of the Hindu Punch could not be adversely criticised on 
any account. There is hardly any one among those connected with journalism 
in this Presidency who could regret the fate that has overtaken him. The 
Hindu Punch had been a plague among Indian journals and the prosecutions 
against its conductors were not instituted a day too soon. It is said in some 
quarters that the Honourable Mr: Gokhale would have been well advised. had 


he desisted from prosecuting his mean abusers. We, however, think 


ce a 


Gbleoerinsy for owing .to lack. of: ‘suffidiéntsdavation among the masses this 
_ campaign: would have. prodaced’ disastrous results. As for the other prosecution 
‘it Poona, the Hononrable Mr: Gokhale has: accepted the apology senate by 


his accusers and thus set a noble example: to his countrymen. 


58. “It has always been a moot question as to whether a public man 
- @Kaiser-e-Hind (34), 5th who has been libelled by the pariahs of his own or 


Dec, Eng. cols: Jagad *DY other community or party should drag his vile - 


traducers into a court of law. Asa general rule it 
may be said that no eminent man need doit. But 
- there crop up cases occasionally where a passive attitude would be not only 


Vritt (125), 28th Nov. 


injustice to the individual concerned, but a direct injury to society in- 


general and to the cause of ethical progress. ‘Two such cases came before the 
_ Bombay and Poona Courts during the last two weeks, the traducers being 
Mahratta extremists and the subject of their nauseous vituperation the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale. Mr. Gokhale’s character required no vindication. 
For such a man to have been forced to seek the shelter of the law courts is a 
strange commentary upon the morale of Mahratta character. That the 
traducers should be educated and that the Poona LL. B. was a student of 
Mr. Gokhale’s fills the cup of heinousness to the brim. Weare glad Mr. 
Gokhale had the courage to bring these vipers to book. He has laid the 
whole Indian community under a great obligation. The drastic judgment 
in the Thana case and the miserable and ignominious ‘ climbing down’ in 
that of Poona are bound to have a salutary effect upon the ‘ yellow’ publi- 
cists of this Presidency.” [The Jagad Vritt also expresses its satisfaction at 
the results of the two cases. | 


04. “The Shri Venkateshwar Samachar publishes a communicated article 
under the heading of *A prayer to Government,’ 
Alleged incarceration wherein the writer states that since the inauguration 
without trial of one of the swadeshi movement many notable persons have 
Govind Sitéram Purohit, fallen victims to the vagaries of Police officials, and 
ea on OF ass undergoing imprisonment i in jails. Noone would, 
Shri Venkateshwar Of course, sympathise with mischief-mongers, but 
Samdchdr (100), Dec. Government ought to differentiate between the in- 
nocents and the anarchists and deal accordingly. 
My. Govind Sitaram Purohit, the son of a celebrated learned priest of Benares, 
a Mahratta Brahmin by caste and of green years, was staying last year at 
Gwalior, at his father-in-law’s, making his lving as a priest. After 
some time he was called home on account of the illness of his mother, 
and shortly after his return to Benares, was arrested by the Police. The 
reason of the arrest, as also his whereabouts since then, have remained 
a mystery to every one though it is five or six months since he was 
arrested. Every one who is even slightly acquainted with him will bear 
testimony to his affable nature and to his high and unimpeachable character. 
He has been known to the writer for many years as his family priest, and he 
can confidently assert his innocence. If Government have, however, proofs 
of his guilt, let them produce those in a court of law. If they have none, he 
may be restored to his family which is in a very embarrassed . condition, on 
account of his absence. It is extremely sad to reflect that Sir John Hewett’ 5 
Government \that has maintained equanimity during the present unrest 
should have so much lost its head in this particular instance as to incar- 
cerate on mere suspicion a high-born young man for several months without 
the faintest show of a trial. The writer, therefore, prays that Government 
may consider his case and do the needful in the matter. 


90. ‘Some days since the local Government Gazette declared the 
-result of the First Class Mechanical Engineers’ 

Comments on the result Hxamination recently held in Bombay under the 
of the First Class Hingi- Bojlers’ Act. The whole lot of candidates were 


poses Esecoaoe under declared to have failed! ! !....... .. In the examina- 
Indu Prakdsh (46), 30th tion we are referring to most of the candidates were 


Nov., Eng. cols. declared to have failed in the first day’s paper and 
the few remnants were thrown out as the result 
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“the second, as also in the 3rd, and 6 out of the 9 passed in the remaining test: 
“400. The question is how even these six had so deteriorated within three 
“months as to’be thrown out‘in this unceremonious manner. All these candi- 
@dites, we may mention, were holders of 2nd Class Engineers’ Certificates 
and most of these must have appeared for the higher examination only after 
‘Yong experience and study......... The failure of all the candidates at the 
last examination was only the climax of what has been always a scandal in 
connection with these examinations. The fault lies in the system. The 
examiners are all from the profession and naturally exact a too high standard 
for entrance into the sacred fold of their practically close monopoly. Amongst 
the candidates the general belief is that those who are fortunate enough to 
be paid apprentices to the highest members of the profession have the best 
chance of passing. Probably this is the result of the special coaching they 
‘ get. But yet, the present arrangement in itself cannot be regarded as satis- 
e factory. There should be independent men, unconnected with the profession 
at least as the associates of the present examiners.” 


SAP A. 


od 


906. After the bitter experience of previous years the people of Wai 
(Satara) have at last taken to inoculation which is 


_ Popularisation of plague the only preventive against plague. We learn that 
Gar). ane Wal since the commencement of the present epidemic 

Dnydn Prakdsh (44), in the town not less that 132 persons have got them 

Ona Dec. selves inoculated. This popularisation of plague 


inoculation at W4i is not a little due to the exertions 
of Dr. Moropant Oka who is in charge of the work and who has carried on 
ixcculation amongst the people with care and tact. The inoculated include 
pleaders, sawkars, medical practitioners, priests, jahagirdars, Government 
servants, and others. We feel sure that many other people of Wai will now 
come forward to avail themselves of the efficacy of the prophylactic. 


o7. ‘While recently writing about the evils of begdr and rasai 

: we had confidently hoped that we would hear no 

Alleged continuance of more compiaints about them in our district, nay 
begdr and rasai in Sindin throughout the province. But alas! the reports 
spite of the efforts of the brought to our notice reveal asad state of things. 


haa oreo mo. enpprene Although we do not at present know much about 


Sind Patrika (56), 20th What is going on in other districts, yet as the old 
Nov., Eng. cols. state of things continues in our midst, it is apparent 
that even the recent tour of a strong ruler like 
Mr. Lucas has produced very little effect upon his subordinate officials. It is, 
however, satisfactory to note that the fresh circular of Mr. Lucas with regard 
to begdr has- been received with universal satisfaction, but how far it will 
‘be put into force remains yet to be seen. ‘The Commissioner in Sind will, 
therefore, do well to see that his circular is not in any way disregarded. He 
should also try to put down, with astrong hand, the practice of rasat which 
has given rise to so much heart-burning in the province.” | 


98. “ Weare curious to know what stock our Hindu neighbours take of our 
ae intelligence.......... They seem to presume that they 
Alleged causes of the ¢an pose upon our credulity by an occasional crumb of 

backwardness of Muham- Jip sympathy for us on public platforms to lead us b 
madans in Sind P 4° y 
sr the nose into the arena of their political agitation. We 

 Al-Haq (53), 20th Nov., | | 

Eng. cols. may admit that we are weak and they strong, but we 
| feel bound to challenge their presumption that we can 
& be made the cat’s paw....... Whenever any Mussalman has risen to a position 
aha of trust and responsibility, they have actually behaved like sworn enemies 
prone to injure the reputation or interests of such a fortunate individuai......... 
Nay, even the Sind Hindu Sabha forget their exalted and sacred position on 
such an-occasion and add their influence to support the Hindu public prints in 


- their denunciation of the Moslem. Have the Muhammadans ever done so ? 
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sseceosee The Moslem zamindars, guided bya noble sentiment, allowad the 
Bania class to open and. establish shops within -their jurisdictions. The 
ungrateful Banias' soon began to work against the interésts df 
their benefactors. It need no mention how forgery and perjury have 
been ‘freely utilised and confiscations of zamindaris efféected.......... 
Unhappily commerce has been a closed line for Moslems generally. They 
were ill able to find capital to build trade on, and if any go-ahead Moslem 
entered into the arena the well-to-do and tactful Bania tradesman as a com- 
petitor was an unsparing foeman....... Again what do you find in Government 
offices? Poor Muhammadan zamindars are being fleeced, and when any 
suitable occasion for the amelioration of the condition of Moslems occurs these 
very Hindus, whose very existence depends upon the generosity of the 
Mussalman, do all they can, to block the progress and prosperity of the 
humble followers of Islam. Agriculture i is gradually getting out of taste with 
the Muhammadans on account of the numerous defects in the Land Revenue 
system, and the oppression and envy of the village and Revenue officials who 
are mostly Hindus.” 


: Hducation. 


99. The Government Resolution on the progress of -education in 
tte Presidency during the last year is noteworthy 
Comments on the intwo ways. While, on the one hand, it indicates 


Report ‘of the Directorof that the Presidency is advancing slowly but surely 
Public Instruction in the 


ee vce cae lor that Government as well as the public are gradually 


~ Bombay Samdchdr (68), eginning to comprehend our great backwardness 
8rd Dec.; Sdnj Vartamdn 10 educational matters. The proportion of boys 
(40), 3rd Dec. recelving education in schools has increased during 
the last year from 2°9 to 3°1 per cent., while the 
total expenditure on education has increased by four lakhs. This advance is 
no doubt good so far as it goes, and the Director of Public Instruction and the 
Government deserve our thanks forit. But we are constrained to say that itis 
not in any way substantial. The proportion of 3°1 is too low to bear com- 
parison with other civilised countries where nearly 98 per cent. of children 
are receiving education. Looking to the great enthusiasm prevailing among 
the Indian people for education, the only reason to which we can attribute 
this state of affairs is the want of proper means and opportunities. If the 
system obtaining in civilised countries were to be followed, we would soon 
have much better results. The additional expenditure of four lakhs incurred by 
Government is quite incommensurate with the policy outlined by Sir George 
Clarke of trying to place education within easy reach of all those who are desi- 
rous of receivingit. The Director of Public Instructionin his report has to admit 
that although there was a crying need for opening new schools in 1,650 villages, 
he was unable to do so. This state of affairs is reaily deplorable, and the 
authorities instead of taking any practical steps to remedy it, have tried to 
comfort us by saying that with the increased expenditure on education 
which they are going to arrange for in coming years, they will be able to 
provide education for the villages in question. It must, however, be noted 
that the expense of opening the new schools will amount to something like 
seven to sight lakhs, while Government have only granted this year an addi- 
tional four lakhs of which a large portion has been taken up in repairing 
school buidings and in providing higher salaries to the wretchedly paid 
school teachers. Government will, therefore, in order to fulfil their promise, 
have to be very liberal in years to come in the matter of increasing educa- 
tional grants. It must also be noted that in the course of time, the number 
of villages requiring,new schools will increase to ten times that at present 
recommended by the Director of Public Instruction. Another surprising thing 
in the Report is the contention put forward that comparing the Government 
schools and schools in those Native States where education is free, there does 
not. appear to be a greater rush of students in the latter. This argument fails 
con 2113—9 | 
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héed to:the convenience of students as to time and as to the course cf study. 


‘eduéation ever advance in the scale of nations? It is a pity that 
even. in primary education—not to speak of higher or technicul education— 
‘our country is so backward. This clearly proves the great necessity of 
making primary education free and compulsory. Government’s assurance in 
+their Resolution that the new schools recommended by the Director of Public 
Instruction in 1,650 villages in the Presidency will be opened as soon as the 
‘money 18 forthcoming i is not at all satisfactory. The new Budget should, 
at least, provide for the new schools recommended. | 7 


*60. “The recent appointment of Mon. L. Denamiel, Professor of 

: _ French in the Gujarat College, as a half-time French 
Protest against the Teacher in the Ranchhodlal Chhotalal High School 
appointment of the Pro- of our city on a monthly salary of Rs. 100 must have 
fessor , 7 henge r hae come upon many as a great surprise. We advisedly 
Gujarat College as @ ‘Aall- say so, because so far as we know whenever in the: 


time teacher of French in 
a High School at Ahmeda- past a demand for a French teacher was made it was 


bad. ignored by the higher authorities. Not only that, 
Praja Bandhu (88), 5th but attempts were at times made to discontinue 
Dec., Eng. cols. the French classes in some of the High Schools. 


Another reason for the above remark is that there 
is no dearth of Graduate teachers with French as their second language 
already serving in the Educational Department, and any one of them could have 
been entrusted with the work. Under these circumstances we really fail to 
understand the reason of thus saddling the institution with an additional cost 
of Rs. 100 per mensem. The appointment is the more strange when one is 
reminded of the fact that any sugyestion to supply further facilities in the 

Secondary schools which imply additional cost is quietly brushed aside by the 

higher authorities on the almost perennial ground of want of funds......... 

Now it is a matter of history that the Educational Department finds it difficult 

to secure the full complement of Graduate teachers required. There is no 

wonder that this should be the case, for an appointment like the one under 
notice cannot but give rise to a fee.ing of disappointment and discontent 

among those already in the service, which is bound to continue so long 

as the latter are not treated properly. The only consequence of this is that 

the Department is forced to engage temporarily the services of” those 

who have passed the Matriculation or the School Final Examination or are 

undergraduates having passed one or two higher University examinations. 
It is, indeed, deplorable that this should be so even in the case of institutions 
that are held up as models of their kind. Instead of giving due promotion 

to the whole staff of the school and encouraging them to put in better kind of 
work, the act of giving away an outsider Rs. 100 per month for teaching a 
subject like French hardly reflects credit on the regume of Mr. Sharp ag 
Director of Public Instruction in this Presidency.”’ 


61. “The Honourable Rao Bahadur Rodda is actively pursuing his 
project of founding for the Karnatak an Arts College 

Alleged necessity of of its own. So far, Government have shown a 
redeeming Karnatak sympathetic attitude, and it depends upon the 
youths from the Poona gnthusiasm of the people of the Karnatak whether 


wearer cosrorgggaM | that project succeeds or fails. Government will help 


College at Dharwar. only those who help themselves in such matters. 
Indu Prakdsh (46), 4th ......... Some seem to consider that a Technical 
Dec., Eng. cols. Institute would be preferable. To us, the placing 


of the two as alternatives, mutually exclusive of each 
other, seems clearly to be illogical and indicative of some want of a firm grasp 
of the situation and the requirements of the day. A small technical school 
cannot be a substitute for an Arts College, and Karnatak is just now not the 
place for a Technological Institute of the higher kind. The funds required for 
it will be much greater than for an Arts College........... The opponents of 
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the scheme have resorted to another argument worth noting by the people as. 
well as by the Government. They say that a College in the Karndtak will 
make their youths stay-at-home and thus deprive them of the opportunities 
for broadening their minds, which are at present obtained by their compulsory 
sojourn in distant towns for Arts College studies. ......... The argument, if 
carried to its legitimate lengths,. would abolish all Provincial Colleges. No 
doubt, there is an advantage in young men going to reside in great centres of 
moral and intellectual activities. But for the few that can so afford to go out, 
there are many more who rot at home for want of provincial Colleges. Hach 
provincial College moreover becomes a centre of intellectual activities by 
itself and thus raises the tone of the whole province. We also may observe 
that the majority of the youths of Karnatak go for their Arts course to Poona, 
and Poona is by no means a first class centre of intellectual activity. And 
for susceptible students, its political atmosphere is possibly exactly the 
reverse of what it ought to be. It would be aservice to redeem Karnatak 
youths from the influences of the centre of Maharashtra extremism. ‘The 
Karnatak College scheme, therefore, should commend itself to the people and 
much more to Government.” 


62. Itis now more than a year since the publication of the news of the 
splendid donation by Sir Jacob Sassoon for a Central 
Protest against the pro- Institute of Science in the Presidency, and it is but 
, a es by natural that the public should be desirous of seeing 
“he eee te Pie, ©Sspeedy action being taken in the matter. It has 
play-ground for locating é 
fas Heinen Toatikate: been suggested in some quarters that the open ground 
Bombay Samdchdr (68), djoining the Elphinstone College which is used by 
30th Nov. the students of that College as their play-ground should 
be utilized for the site of this Institute. While 
admitting the advisability of keeping the Institute, as far as possible, in the 
vicinity of the College, the University and the proposed Prince of Wales 
Museum, we cannot reconcile ourselves to the idea of the students being 
deprived of their recreation ground. Again, it has to be noted’ that the 
question had once arisen as to the location of the Elphinstone College and the 
necessity of providing more extensive accommodation for it, but that question 
has not been satisfactorily solved. If, therefore, the play-ground is 
taken up by the Institute, the College would be deprived of the only possible 
meuns of expanding it in case of necessity and thus be placed in a very 
serious position. We would propose the utilization of the building now used 
for the Sailors’ Home, which has lost its former importance and utility owing 
to the decrease of sailors in Bombay, for locating the. Institute. We would 
further suggest that His Excellency should convene a conference of experts 
to meet under his presidentship to consider and settle once for all this question 


and also many other similar ones, ¢.g., the question of the site of the Univer- 
sity Examination Hall. 


63. “There is much in the protest that has been raised against the idea 
of locating the new College of Science in Bombay on 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (33), the open ground next to the Elphinstone College. 
29th Nov., Eng. cols, The Honourable Mr. Justice Chandavarkar has been 
the foremost in making this protest ; and others have 
ably seccnded him, advancing arguments which we all hope the powers that be 
will not unceremoniously brush aside........... It is to be hoped that Sir George 
Clarke’s Government, whatever their enthusiasm for the new College, will 
resolutely combat the idea of thus trespassing on the rights of the students in 
this matter. Hven if it were proposed to act upon the suggestion thrown out 
by the Honourable Mr. Chandavarkar, and the portion of the Oval were to be 
assigned to the College,:it would not be quite an adequate compensation ; and 
it would besides raise the question of the rights of the general population. 
It has to be remembered that building operations in that locality have very 
seriously curtailed the open spaces the public once had for its recreation 
ground, and the assignment of the portion of the Oval to the Elphinstone 
con 2113—10 | 
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oungustalate our primary school teachers that 
their salaries have now at last been brought up to 
“Comments a the the pay of the peon. But joking apart, we must 
scent tnceeeee inf rid say thaf in mo matter have Government hitherto 
Kalpataru (128), 28th shown so much neglect as in that of primary educa- 
Wi ea? tion. How can teachers whose status in the matter 
of pay is in no way superior to that of a Revenue 
patowile be expected to impart proper education to our children? There is no 
hope of the question being satisfactorily solved until Government make it ao 
role not to employ any but trained teachers in their primary schools and fix 
their minimum salary ‘at Rs. 25 per menmsem. Our present primary school 
teachers should, on their part, try to raise their own position by giving up 


the teaching profession and taking to other more lucrative occupations, 


Municipalities. 


65. “ House-owner ” writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—*“ Our most energetic 
Health Officer is mow very busily engaged in indis- 
Protest against the criminately serving notices upon house-owners in 
Bombay Health Officer’s Bombay requiring them to fill in or hermetically 
bog ha close all wells in Gover the wells on their premises on the ground that 
Tndur ' Prakdsh (46) Malaria, which is raging in Bombay, is due to 
80th Nov., Eng. cols. | mosquitoes which find a breeding place in them....... 
The step which Dr. Turner has adopted in exercise 
of authority vested in him, without consulting the Municipal Corporation, is 
leoked upon by many people a8 & Very Oppressive measure.......... A well is 
am object of religious regard in Hindu and Parsi households and to close it 
will be a real hardship........+« Dr. Turner may require the house-owners to 
empty and clean the wells at their cost, but to force them to close or 
hermetically cover the walls is sheer asulum.” , 


66. The Kdthidwar and Mahi Kdntha Gazette very bitterly criticises 
the conduct of Mr. Muhammad, the Secretary of 
Complaint against the the Dakor Municipality, who, it observes, not 
Municipal Secretary of satisfied with ignoring the wants of the people and 
~— Rng d Maks wasting their money, conducts himself in such 
Kénthe G. sae (78) & Way as to wound the religious feelings of the 
8th Nov. -" ‘Hindu community. The paper requests the Collector 
of Kaira to hold an enquiry into his conduct. 

Mr. Muhammad, says the paper, was formerly Secretary of the Kapadvan 
Municipality, and there too his unsatisfactory management of Municipal 
affairs had given rise to bitter complaints. In Dakor he has hurt. the 
religious sensibilities of the Hindus by getting Bhangis and Dheds to sprinkle 

water in the near vicinity of the Hindu temple. 


67. “It is very creditable of the Commissioner to order a proper 
mvestigation tc be made regarding the newly 

Comments on the appointed Chief Officer of the Surat Municipality, 
intment.of the Chief byt it is very doubtful if this investigation through 
a ocr. i the Surat the Collector would lead to any result beneficial to 
spabehagie 4), aTth the nearly voiceless people of Surat. The newly 
Nov. a3 —— ehosen officer’s secretarial career has been an 
absolute failure, and the grumbling of the people 

has risen to the maximum on knowing about his fixture in the mew post. 
The part played by some of the lifeless corporators in this matter has beon one 
indicating a very disgraceful want of moral courage, and the choosing of the 
same inefficient person for a higher office reflects utter discredit on the whole 
Towa Council.” 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. ne 


68. A Bhiwandi (Thana) correspondent writes to the Rdshtramat :— 


Subscriptions for the 
Samarth Vidyalaya 
(Talegaon) from the Thana 
District. 

Rdshtramat (47), 28th 
Nov. 


Rao Bahadur Vaidya, Messrs. Khadilkar and Oke 
who have been collecting subscriptions for the 
Samarth Vidyalaya (Talegaon) in the Thana 
District, obliged us by their presence during the 
Devali holidays. About three to four thousand 
rupees were collected at Thana, and Bhiwandi has 
contributed its mite to the tune of about two 


thousand. The chief contributors from Bhiwandi are Shrimant Bha4u Sdheb, 
Anna Saheb Karve and Kaka Saheb Karve who subscribed Rs. 250, 200 
and 150 respectively for the noble object. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 9th December 1909. 


—_—- oe 


*Reported in advance. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department. information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facets are as stated ; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alieged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH. 
1 Anglo-Indian Empire ...| Bombay ... | Weekly... ...| Charles Palmer. eee 
2 | Bombay East Indian ...! Do, ‘a ee w+ eee Je Dw Go Abrao ; Portuguese; 44 ... os 800 
8 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-; Poona ... __...| Daily ve ~=—> ee| JOSeph Lewis; Englishman; 62 ...  ... 600 
can Herald. 
4 | Eastand West ... ...|Bombay ...  ...| Monthly ... _...| Behrdmji MerwAnji Malabéri, J. P.; Pdrsi;| 1,000 
55. 
§ | Elphinstonian _... ooo] 60, oe »»-| Quarterly ... ...| Prof. P. B. Vaccha; Parsi; 42... eee] 900 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...) Do. ove .-| Weekly ... ...| KAmAékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu _ 500 
drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 
7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do, ove aa. Dee eos => ov| B@HrAmji Merwaénji Malabéri, J. P. ; Pérsi ; 500 
India and Champion. 55. 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. »© eof Monthly ... _...| John Wallace, O. E.; Englishman; 50....} 1,000 
9 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi... | Weekly ...  ...| Chainréi Bakasréi; Hindu (Amil); 82... 500 
10 | Kathidwér Times .., ove] EOAJKOG ae »»-| Daily vee =«=—s- eee | DAMNAdAs Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu) 200 
(Lohana) ; 28. ’ 
11 | Mahratta vee = wee] POOMH = nee Ss wee] Weekly ... —«.| Krishn4ji Prabh&kar Khéddilkar, B.A.;| 1,000 
| Hindu (Chitpéwan Bréhman) ; 86. 
12 | Muslim Herald ... «| Bombay... »..| Daily oe »»| Muhammad Yusuf bit Muhammad Amir ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 35. 
18 | Oriental Review ... «| Do. soo = evel Weekly ... —.| Rustomji Shdpurji Mistri; Pérsi; 40 —.... 700 
14 | Phoenix ... oe eo-| Karachi... »+.| Bi-weekly ... .»-| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) + 5B... 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona sed o-| Daily oe ...| KAwasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ee oe 400 
and Military Gazette. 
16 | Purity Servant... «| Bombay ... oe] Monthly ae »ee|/ Waman Saddshiv Sohoni ; Chitpdvan Brah- 250 
man ; 32. 
17 | Railway Times ... eee} Do, 10 ooo] Weekly .»e| John Alexander Balfour; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 
18 | St. Xavier’s College} Do. ‘i eoo| Quarterly .e | ev. Seither, S.J.; German; 45 ... or Bea 
Magazine, 
19 | Sind Gazette _... vse] Karachi ... —...!| Daily oo «—s- ove Mrs. J. HE. Tate ; Huropean;44 ... 3. 500 
90 | Sind Journal... .»-| Hyderabad | Weekly ... | Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
(Amil) ; 42. 
21 | Sind Times ‘le | Karachi ... -».| Bi-weekly ... .»-| Khénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
22 | Students’ Brotherhood} Bombay ... esol Quarterly .... —...| Prof. P. A. Wadia; Parsi; 35... ee 400 
Quarterly. : 
ANGIO-GUJARA’TI. 
23 | Akhbér-e-Soudagar -| Bombay ...  —«ee| Daily wee eee| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40...) 1,500 
24 | Apakshapat ose -».| Surat soe = eee} Weekly ... — oe} BAi Manek, wife of Dinsh4h Pestonji Gha- 500 
) didli; Parsi ; 30. 
95 | A’rya Prakésh ... eee] BOMDAY ave rr ae to sia ..-| Maganl4l Rajdr4m Vyds; Hindu (Rrah-| 1,000 
min) ; 41. 
26 | Broach Mitr&d =... -| Broach... | Do, Fr: ...| Trikaml4l Harinath Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 
: ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
27 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ~—<. pe ...| Narotamdds Pranjiwandds Shethna; Hindu} 1,000 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
28 | Deshi Mitra «oe Surat eve eee} = DO” ~— ...| Maganlél Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawax Ba-| 1,400 
nia) ; 37. 
29 | Gujardti . oo  «e| Bombay ..° «| Do. ... «sa Ichchhd4r4m Surajram Desd4i; Hindu (Surti] 8,500 
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ee | ove] Burt sees nae Weekly ... —-4..| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 ... .../ | 700 
: vos Ahmedabad vo] Do. eee eve] Soméld] Mangald4s Shih; Hindu (Mesri| 2,800 
s Bania) ; 81. | 
ae 82 / Hindi Punch ...  <.|Bombay ... ...| Do. ... __...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydér; Parsi; 50 ...] 800 
$8 | Jém-eJamshed ... ...| Do, .. «| Daily ...._—..| Pirozsh&h Jehdngir Marzbin, M.A.,; Parsi;| 4,400 
84 | Kaiser-i-Hind ..  ...1 Do we os] Weekly...’ ...| Frdmji CAwasji Mehta; Parsi; 60... ...| 2,000 
¥. B85 Kathidwiar News see eee Rajkot eee eee Do. eee Beel Jamshed ji Framiji > Parsi ° 44 eet ees : 200 
36 | Kéthidwér Times...  ...| Do. w+ ase] Bi-weekly... _...] Jamnddds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); .| 600 
: 87 | Parsi... nse| Bombay. Weekly =... _—...| Jehdngir Sordbji Taleygrkhén ; Parsi; 84...) 2,000 
i, 38 | Praja Bandhu _..;. .»-| Ahmedabad wl: Doe asi ...) Jagjivan L. Trivedi ;; Hinfa (Mew4d Brdéh-| 1,850 
man); 31. 
* 89 | Rast Goftér co | CRE i ae Do. ws sse| Byrdmji Furdoonji Marzb4n ; Parsi; 70 ...| 1,200 
40 |Sénj Vartamin ... ...| Do.  ... «| Daily... ~—...| Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vdtcha-Géndhi;} 4,200 
: | ‘Parsi ; 48. : 
: 41 -| Shri Saydji Vijay ... eee} BATOUA — ave ..| Weekly  ... ... Ménekl4] Amb4rdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 4,200 
29. 
42 | Suryi Prakdsh ... _...| Surat ve sweet DOw: ss auw~—Ss wwe | Umedrdm Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
| ¢ ANGLO-Manka’THI. . on 
Rev. R. 8S. Hume; 28 
= ites ©6©—C ll Boy lk Weep ts i ey. 2, Ab; 6)... ll OD 
} ! , Rev. Tukaéram ; 55 
44° | Dnydn Prakdsh ... »»-| Poona 400 | Daily ices ...| (1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu) 2,500 
| ; (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 34. 
ie | 45 | Dnydn Prakésh ~... ...| Do. eee | Ae Do. do. .».| 2,700 
1 46 |Indu Prakish ...: ...|Bombay ...  ...|Daily  ..._~—=—«s.| Indu Prakésh Joint Stock Company, Limit-| 1,500 
5 ee ed, Manager, Damodar Savl4r4m Yande ; 
a : Hindu (Maratha); 43, 
i on Sk Cn Be ee a Shrinteda Bhicjéi Sirdesai; Hindu (Chit-/ 9,000 
nah pawan) ; 49. 
Tie 48 | Subodh Patrika ... | Do. oe ...| Weekly =... ...| Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
i he | . wat Brdhmin) ; 30. 3 
ee 49 | Sardesdi Vijaya ... __...| Sdwantvddi oes »» eee} PAndurang Balkrishna Dadkar; (Goud 700 
Bh | * ; Braéhbman) ; 35. : 
:S ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
a. ; 50 | Echo me ose | Bombay... eee) Weekly... ...| de O. F. D’Souza ; Goanese ; ee e.| 1,000 
51. | O Anglo-Lusitano... oo0l D0. 04 et Ee aes ...| Leandro Mascarenhas; Goanese Christian ;} 1,000 
50. 
52 | OGoano ... wa ‘ook BOs ox at a aa mee F. P. Fernandes ; Goanese; 25... ..-| 1,000 
: ANGLO-SINDI. 
53 | Al-Haq ... «+ «| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly ... — ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamédin ; 31; and) 1,500 
Abdul Vahébkhé4n Ghul4ém Rasul; 87; 
: Muhammadans, 
54 | Larkana Gazette ... .»-| Larkdna (Sind) ...| Do. eee ..-| Premchand Isardds Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 
24. ; 
55 | Muséfir.... me ...| Karachi (Sind) ...} Do. ie ...| Kesandés Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 ...| 1,800 
56 | Sind Patrika ene ...| Larkdéna (Sind) ...| Do. ies ...| Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 350 
57 |SindShewak ... _...| Naushahro Feroze} Do. .© eee} Toldrdm Menghraj ; Hindu (Amil) ; 22 ... 500 
. (Hyderabad, Sind). | 
58 |gindhi ...  ......|Sukkur(Sind) ...) Do. ..  ...| Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 35 ...| 1,000 
: 59 | Sookhree ... se ...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. ate ...| Jamatmal Lélchand ; 87... eve ...| « 400 
ANGLO-TELEGU. : 
60 | Andhra Patrika ... | Bombay ... a Weekly ia aed ae Rao; (Madrasi Br4h-| 2,000 
man); 40. : 
Dahyabhai Kasandas Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41, 
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Akhbér-e-Isl4m. Bombay Daily Kazi Ismail K4zi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
: dan (Memon) ; 45, : 
Amrit Mani Rajkot Quarterly Manishankar Mulshankar Acitarya. 


Baroda Gazette ... Baroda Weekly Javerbhai Daéddbhéi Patel; Hindu 
(Patidar) ; 39. 

Bharat Jivan Bombay Monthly Daéyabhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 

m (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 

Bharat Vijaya... | Baroda Weekly Jivanlé) Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 

! Brahman) ; 28. 

Bombay Samachar Bombay Daily Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.; 

Parsi ; 41. 

Broach Samachar Broach... Weekly Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 bine 
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Buddhi Prakash Ahmedabad Monthly Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 
Cutch-Kesari _... |Bombay ... Weekly Déimji Ravji Sh4h; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
: Bania) ; 33. 
| Din Mani ... | Broach... Do. Nathalal Rangildds (Bania). 


Gujarat... Nadiad (Kaira) ...} Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
| Bania); 23. 
Islam Gazette Amreli (Baroda- Ibr4him Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 
Pr State). Muhammadans (Memons), 
Jain Vijaya Bombay ... Mohanlal Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimali 
ee | Bania) ; 27. 
Kaira Times -+-| Nadiad (Kaira) Mathur Mansukh : Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
: 28. 
Kaira Vartaman ... eoe| Kaira | Kahéndas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
56. 
Kathiawar and Mahi! Sddra Motilal Chhotélal Mh Hinda (Audich 
Kantha Gazette. Tolakia Brahman) ; 


Kathiawar Samachar | Ahmedabad Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
? (Brahman) ; 46. 

Khabardar sos Bombay ... Abdul V4hed Haji Gul4m Muhammad! 

Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 

Lohana Samachar Ahmedabad Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 30... 


Loka Mitra Bombay ... i-7 Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 

Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 

Navsari Patrika ... Navsari Harivallabhdds Prdénvallabhdas Parekh ; 
eae, Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 

Navsari Prakash ... Do. aes Do. Rustamji Jamadspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60... 
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' 
' Political Bhomiyo... | Ahmedabad Do. ia | Noorkhén Amirkhan ; Mubammadan ; 50. 


Praja Mitra Karachi Bi-Weekly ... Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
Brahman) ; 39. 
Praja Pokar Surat eee Weekly Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 200 es 
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Rajasthan and ian; Ahmedabad Do. Hirdl4l Vardhaman Shdh (Visa Shriméli 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 


Samalochak Bombay Tri-Monthly Manild4l Chhabaér4m Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 
Brahmin) ; 43. 

Sami San)... Do. Daily Pirozshah J ehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi ; 
| 38. 

Satsang ... Surat Weekly ... .| Chunila] Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 


Satya Vakta Bombay .| Fortnightly Keshavl4l MHarivithaldds; Hindu (Das 

Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 

Shakti vee Surat Weekly .|Manvantrai Madanrai ced ; Hindu 
| (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 

Surat Akhbar ‘ Baroda Do. Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel ; Parsi: ‘2 


Swadesh Mitra Karachi... proemmagg Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 
Udbodhan ... | Ahmedabad ..| Monthly 


Vasant | Do. A’nandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


HImpt. 


Bharat... nee es ) Weekly one Gaurishankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 


. 30. 
.99 | Shri Dnydnsdgar Sama- Fortnightly Janakiprasdd Laboor4m; Hindu (K4nya- 
char. | kubje Brahman) ; 31. 


100 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Weekly Shir Biharilal ; Hindu (Bajpai Bréhmin) ; 
char. ! | } 40, 
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Karnditak Patra 
Chandrodaya. 


, Karndtak Vaibhav 


Karnétak Vritt” ove 

Loka Bandhu 
Mana’THrI, 

Arunodayé 


A’rydvart ... 


Bhala 


Bhagwa Jhenda 


| Belgaum Samachar 


Chandrakant 
Chandroday& 
Chikitsak ... 


Dharma ... 
Dharwar Vritt 
Dinbandhu 
Dnyan Chakshu 
Dnyan Sagar 
Hindu Punch 
Itihds Sangraha 
Jagadadarsh 
Jagad Vritt 
Jagamitra ... 
Kal... 
Kalpataru ... 
Kaémegar awe 
Karmanuk... 


Kesari 


Khabardar 


| Khdndesh Samackaz 


Khandesh Vaibhay 
Kumtha Vritt ... 


| 
Gadag (Dharwar)... 


Thana 


Dhulia (West Khan- 
_ desh). 

Ratnagiri ... 
Poona 

Wai (Satara) 
Belgaum ... 


Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


Chiplun (Ratna- 
giri). 


Belgaum ... 


.| Wai (Satara) 
.| Dharwar 


Bombay 


Poona 


.| Kolhapur 


Thana 
Bombay ... 
Ahmednagar 


.| Bombay 


Poona 
Do. 
Sholapur 
Bombay 
Poona 


Do. 
Belgaum 


Parola (East Khaén- 
desh). 


Dhulia (West Khan- 


desh). 
Kumtha (Kanara) » 


nee 


Weekly. 
in Modi 
ters.) 
Fortnightly 


Weekly 
‘Do. 


(Printed 
charac- 


.| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


| 
» (Devang); 40. | 


(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 36. 


K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
‘ man); 25. 


G. R. Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man); 42. 

Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brdhman). 


‘(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Rdmpraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Dhondo Kashinaéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdéhman) ; 26. 


Damodar Laxman Updésani ; Hindu (Yajur- 
vedi Brahman) ; 53. 


Hari Dharmard4j Gdndhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
31. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Bradhman) ; 32. 


Dattdtraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hari Bhikaji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; 
(ChitpAwan Bréhman) ; 42. 


Hindu 


Brahman) ; 44. 


(1) Ramchandra Krishna Kdémat; Hindu 
Shenvi; 35. 


Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Shankrépa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu) 
Bindu Nardyan Mutdlik Desai; Hindu . 


Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu| 


Brahman) ; 46. | 
S. H. Shahane; Hindu (Karhdda Brdh-' 
man) ; 33. ) | 
Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 vee 


Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Saraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 42. 

Dattatreya Balvant Parasnis ; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 

Kashinath Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 55. 

F, F. Gordon & Co. 


Hindu 


Krishn4ji Narhar Ponkshe. 


Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ;| 
Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 26. 

Govind Nardyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
*Brahman) ; 51. 

Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; 
(Deshasth Braéhman) : 34. 


Hindu 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. 3 

Krishnaji Prabhdkar Khadilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahinan) ; 36. 


| 
| 
Anant Divakar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpawan 

Brahman) ; 45. | 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak ; 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Hindu 
’ 


Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu 


Saraswat) ; 52. 
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No. | Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
Maratai—concluded. 
186 | Madhukar ... on | Belgaum ... ooo] Weekly... ...j anaérdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 815 
(Sdraswat Brdhman) ; 82. 
187 | Mahédrdshtré Vritt ...| Satéra sas vl DO oe oes a. Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maréa- 300 
tha) ; 24. 
188 | Moda Vritt ‘ea .--| Wai (Satara) ro ie? s kes ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 100 
| Brahman) ; 29. ? 
189 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay ... ...| Daily Kea ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu| 1,500 
. ‘ Chitpawan Brahman) ; 39. . 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav oo WO. ae | Weekly _... eee Do. do. we he 
141 | Mumukshu aoe ...| Péona ee ose} DOs ses ...| Lakshuman Rémchandra Pangarkar;) 1,500 
; Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brd4hman) ; 35. 
142 | Nasik Vritt se soc] INGSILE =. ‘one a ae i ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. : 
143 | Nydya Sindhu ... ...| Ahmednagar ood ©6900, vse ...| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman) ; 34. 
144 | Paisa Patti és -.-| Bombay ... ...| Monthly .. ...| Mahddev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit-/ 41,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
145 | Pandhari Mitra ... ...| Pandharpur (Shola-| Weekly _... ..| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
146 | Prabhat... ses ..-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly ... ...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, OB. A., 400 
desh), ae LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly _... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). _ Brahman) ; 44. 
148 | Pragati... ose -..| Kolhapur ... ee ee * ee ...| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham) 400 
, Jain); age 45. 
ROG PYORBER sie wee ...| Satara ae sso) DOO ae ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Bréhman) ; 33. 
150 | Pudhari ... “es sol SAMDOGE «sas we site ...| Vasudev-Purshottam Sdathe; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 
: shani Brahman) ; 32. 
151 | Rdshtrabodh si oe eer ...| Monthly... Hari Raghunath Bhagvat ... es si 300 
152 | Rashtramat os: ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Shrinivas Bhikaji ‘Sardesai; Hindu (Chit-| 2500 
pawan Br4hmau) ; 49. 
153 | Rashtramukh ... ...| Mahad (Koléba) ...| Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Raoji Pélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 75 
, hada Brahman) ; age 28. 
154 | Rashtrodaya “on ...| Poona va ...| Monthly ... axed Oe we! Damle ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brah- 200 
man); 30. 
155 | Samdlochak ii ...| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. kis ...| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu’(Deshastha 300 
Brahman) 30 . 
156 | Saty’ Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... nied WOGMAY. ..0v0 ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitp4wan} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
157 | Shivaji Vijaya ... ---| Sholapur ... ait Aas sas ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
158 | Sholapur Samachar * ...|_ ‘Do. nes Do. “ss ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdémathi) ; 50... 400 
159 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Bombay ... a ee ons ....Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 5,000 
Manager Damodar Savlaram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
160 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. ie ---| Monthly ... ...| Mahadev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 
161 | Shri Shahu wis ovo} SACATA —s ae ool Weekly ... ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdada 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
162 | Shubh Suchak .., al: ar <2 ‘a ...| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(Chitpawan Brahman). | 
163 | Sudhakar ... an ...| Pen (Kolaba) inal aa ee ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
164 | Sudharak ... ee ..-| Poona “a sof Do. ioe ...| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 
165 |}Sumant ... a ...| Karad (Satara) ...! Do, ie ...| (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Saraswata 
| Brahman) ; 35. r 
166 | Vande Mataram ... ...| Poona an sik EDs oie ...| Hari Raghundth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1,400 
| pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
167 | Vichari _... ns ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...] Thrice a month ...) Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;| About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
168 | Vijayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhapur ... eel Weekly — ave as shies one 
169 | Vinod se ene | Belgaum ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 150 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. | 
170 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...| Bombay ... »--| Monthly ... ...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... ss 700 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud 
| Saraswat Brahman), 
171 | Vrittasar... _ .-| Wai (Satara) .».| Weekly... .../| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Bradhman) ; 40. | 
172 | Vydpéri_... i ...| Poona ea eof Do, ce ...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 50C 
man) ; 42. _ . 
178 | Warkari ... — ...| Pandharpur (Sholé, Fortnightly ian 300 


pur). 


| Brahman) ; 35. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu a 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 
a 


Apapa Sharm Réshivadekar 


Shams-ud-din' walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
| (Khatri) ; 35. 


ose | Hyderabad (Sind)... Lekhraj Tilokchand.; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 
Sind Sudhér . ... __...| Kardchi (Sind) Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Sind Kesari ..| Shikérpur (Sind) Chelérim Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
48, 


Urpv. 


Bombay Punch Bahddur... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


Guru Ghantaél Punch Syed Muhammad Husain Syed Ydakubali 
Muthammadan ; 50. 


Habib-ul-Akhbar Amjddbeg ; Muhammadan (Moghal) ; 40 ... 
Kashful Akhbar Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Nazim; Muham- 
| madan (Shia) ; 24. 

Mufid-e-Rozgar Mahmood Hussain Hassomya ; Muhamma- 
dan (Sunni); 44. 

Liberal... | : Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Ndzim Munshi 
_ Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 
Shamsher-i-Hind ... . Dawood Ali; Muhammadan: 86 ... 


Sultan-ul-Akhbér Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


Urdu Daily Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja ; 
83. 


GUJARATI AND Hinpr. 


| Jain Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindul 
3 (Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


Jain Mitra sis eee .| Sital Prasad Jain... 


Mara’THI AND Ka’NARESE . 


Chandrika... Bagalkot (Bijapur) . ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brdhman) ; 30. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics, : 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. | 


C, The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A x win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as: 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by’ the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


Name and Publication. | Where Published. Edition. . Name, caste and age of Fditor, 


HINDI. 
Madhukar ... “os Bombay 


MARATHI, 


Arya Vaibhav Jalgaon... 
Deshkaélvartman ... Krandol ... Do. 
Islimpur (Sdtara)...{| Do. 


Sarika Bombay ... Monthly... 
| 


The Editor of No. 47 is Dattatraya Vishnu Apte, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman), 

The Editor of No. 96 is Gokaldas Achratlal ; Hindu (Dasa Nagar Bania) ; 22 ; 450, 

The Editor of No. 168 is Bhujangrao T. Gaikwad ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 ; 500. 

The Editor of No. 174 is Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muhammadan (Shia); 35 ; 400, 

Nos. 49, 57, 90, 99, 108, 122, 135, 143, 144,153, 166, 182, 183, 185, 186, 187 and 189 have ceased to exist, 
No, 129 is a monthly magazine. 
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u 
- Politics and the Public Administration. 


*{. “In the King’s speech made on the occasion of ‘the prorogation of 

. - Parliament, there was a reference to the new 
‘Comments on His Ma- Reforms in India, and to extending the functions 
jesty the King-Emperor’s of the various Councils. There have been no doubt 


speech at the prorogation introduced some minor rights such as the right of 
of Parliament. 


Mahrdtta (11), 12th asking supplementary questions, but from the stand- 
ae point of popular control over the work of adminis- 
tration, there has been no advance whatsoever. ‘The 

number of members in the Councils has been enlarged, as is pointed out in 
the King’s speech, but the rules of debate and the limitation on the discussion 
about questions in Councils hardly leave any margin for greater and wider 
discussion than hitherto. The leading opinion of Indians of all parties has 
been, as we have already pointed out, very strong against the Regulations about 
the Councils, and regards them as formulated in a retrograde spirit. It is 
really strange to reflect that at a time when the Lords are being severely 
condemned in England for their boldness in thwarting the power of public 


Opinion as represented in the House of Commons, here in India we see. 


attempts being made by the authorities to keep away real public opinion from 
the Legislative Councils as far as possible. While the rights of the educated 
and middle classes who form the bulk of the people represented in the Lower 
Chamber are being sacredly guarded in England, as could be seen in the keen 
struggle over the English Budget, we have in India the singular spectacle of 
the bureaucracy exerting itself to exclude the two classes from the reformed 
Councils. While the House of Lords is about to be reformed and is likely to 
undergo a radical change, in India we see'an attempt being made here to issue a 
crude imitation of the fetish of the Lords in the preponderance which is given 
to the landed aristocracy as against the educated and middle classes. In his 
speech, His Majesty referred with the greatest satisfaction to the union of 
South Africa. But the way in which the Imperial Government has disposed 
of the question of the British Indians in South Africa, is very far from being 
satisfactory. Is it not a standing disgrace on the Imperial Government that 
they were prepared to disregard the honour and prestige of their three hundred 
million British Indian subjects in the consent they gave to the existence of 
the colour-bar in the Union Act, only to meet the aggressive demands of their 
South African Colonists ? While the English Government is ready to grant 
self-government to the colonies, and heartily sympathises with the movements 
for democratic constitution in other countries like Turkey, the agitation for 
self-government in India is looked upon with great distrust, and is met 
by repressicn. Hven that little concession in the Reforms which the authori- 
ties in England intended to grant to Indians, is being filched by the bureau- 
cracy in India. What a strange contrast ‘between the constitutional regume 
in Turkey granting full rights of citizenship to the people and the new Reforms, 
which instead of granting additional representation to the people, have only 
resulted in keeping real public opinion as far away as possible from the 
enlarged Legislative Councils !” 


2. The struggle between the Liberals and the Conservatives appears 

to have commenced in earnest. The Liberal party 
Victory 2 Oe. Come is trying to throw off the yoke of the ungodly Lords. 
oa Bar vl’ be Lhese high-handed Lords, fattening on the blood 
beneficial to subject Of the poorer classes, have spread consternation 
countries like India. everywhere. With the help of their Conservative 
Shakti (98), 4th Dee. supporters in the House of Commons, they have 
made selfishness the key-note of English policy and 

have turned the country whick hag produced men like Burke, Mill, Spencer 
and Gladstone into one which deprives other nations of their independence 
and wealth and which earns their curses, It is Shey who are responsible for 
the promulgation of the theory that ‘Right is might’, in the whole of 
Kurope. It is only in the case of a change of this policy by England that the 
poorer classes of England, Scotland and Ireland can prosper, and that the 
subject countries which are groaning under the selfish policy of the Conser- 


te 


; rf 
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er ae 


vatives | can find relief, This. would have a great effecton the policy of other 
European powers too. Notwithstanding the numerous. exhibitions of mock 

going.on st present, in.India, a critical observer can easily. make out 
at, the gulf between the rulers and the ruled is daily widening. This is due 
to. the, selfish policy, of England, although the officials throw the blame on the 
press and the public speakers. Even if all the papers were suppressed and 
all the speakers and writers sent, to jail, the distrust created in the public 
mind. cannot, be removed, The only way to remove the prevailing dis- 
trust is to alter the prevailing policy. This change will only be brought about 
by @ total discomfiture of the Conservatives and a return of a strong Liberal 
Ministry, carrying out a liberal programme. 


8. The Rdshtramat publishes a translation of an article by ‘an 
Englishman’ headed ‘The agitation of Indian 
Alleged futility cf agi- psrievances in England’ appearing in the December 


tating about Indian griev- number of the Modern Review, of which the following 
ances in England. 


is a substance :—When the Indian appeals to the 
mg atikte ” py English public he is appealing to hostile and preju- 
diced judges. English courtesy does not mean any 
real sympathy. Englishmen always receive foreigners well, partly out of 
kindly feeling, partly out of curiosity. Indians do not always understand 
this, and are apt to take the courtesy as meaning more than it really does. 
4 Indians, do not always hit the right note in addressing an Hnglish audience. 
iq Curiously enough, the Indian Extremist party, though so anti-English, 
at have adopted the style of speaking and writing that most appeals to an 
a Englishman. Certain Indians imagine that by sheer force of eloquence 
they will persuade the English to give up the drain of money from India. 
It has been shown over and over again that the English have not been 
generous or even just in their past dealings with India. Apparently all this 
is to be changed, and the visit of a hundred Indians to England is to 
accomplish a complete moral revolution in the English character. The man | 
who is capable of believing this will believe anything. The English did 
not come to India with philanthropic motives. It was for the sake of that 
very drain which Indians denounce that they came to India and are staying | 
in India now. The Romans did not admit their Italian allies to an equality 
with themselves till after the social war in which thousands of lives were 
sacrificed. The example of Kome only illustrates the proposition that 
a fundamental questions must be settled by the relative strength of the 
_t contending parties, not by words. ‘The generosity of England towards the 
if colonists has been in marked contrast to the meanness of her behaviour to 
India. The English have had their lesson and do not wish to drive another 
colony to revolt. In the case of Ireland, Mr. Parnell, instead of making 
fruitless efforts to win the sympathy of the English, determined to teach 
them that it was neither safe nor profitable to be unjust. ‘ Not conciliation 
but retaliation’ was the watchward; by these methods he accomplished 
more in five. years than his predecessors in fifty. It would, however, be 
foolish to think that the salvation of Modern India lay in rebellion or 
terrorism. India must think of other ways to bring pressure to bear on their 
hs rulers. The reforms, such as they are, are due to the existence of the 
a Extremist party. The English, like other people, only make concessions 
A because they are afraid to refuse them. Till 1906 they regarded Indians with 
ii contempt as a@ people ready to submit tamely to any ill-treatment. In that 
i year it first occurred to them that even Indians might turn troublesome. 
| 


If there were no unrest, the English would not care to conciliate any 
one. When Indian politicians feel flattered by their affable reception in 
England, they should remember that it is all due to their countrymen who 
are being imprisoned without trial or perhaps tortured in India. The 
Russians. may be oppressive in other respects, but their financial treatment 
of their Asiatic possessions has been extremely generous compared with 
English meanness towards India. It is a mistake to suppose that injustice 
to Indians excites any indignation in England. If a Secretary of State 
wishes to acquire a reputation for wise and firm statesmanship he has only 
to put a. prominent Indian into prison without trial. 


13 


4. “In her article in the November number of.the Nineteenth. Century 


| and After Lady Cox as a woman has & greater regard 

Comments on lady for truth than Sir Edmund Cox who indulges 
Cox's article in the jn falsehoods with ease and perversity.......... She 
y feng he and yepines for the loss of Indian arts and industries, but 
getter (47), 7th holds the class of the educated Hindus responsible 
Dec., Eng. cols. - - forit. In spite of her apparent regard for truth 
| . a certain blindness comes over her and she shuts 
her eyes to the causes of destruction that were at work before the old arts 
and industries of this ancient country disappeared.......... It is now an 
admitted fact that the servants of the Company tried every means (holy 
or unholy) in their power to kill the Indian arts and industries for the 
purpose of immediate gain and to give improved opportunities to their 
countrymen to flood the markets of India with their own goods. Lady 
Cox has no word of indignation for this nefarious conduct of her ancestors, 
nor a tear or blush for the gradual decay of English political morality. But 
she is very enthusiastic when she accuses the educated Indian or calls him 
names for running after Government service.......... Lady Cox recognises 
the spirit of patriotism or swadeshi and calls upon India’s sons and daughters 
to take proper care of ‘ the great legacies bequeathed to the country by its 
ancestors........... Says lady Cox ‘ Herein would lie the real remedy for 
discontent. We know that “ Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to 
do’’; give those hands suitable employment, and there would be no longer any 
time or thought left to spare for the devil’s work, viz., the manufacture of 
bombs, the hatching of sedition and the murderous use of firearms.’ One 
might almost add, the manufacture of bomb cases, spying sedition in innocent 
bosoms, and dreams of firearms where there are none. But whatever that 
may be, young India is doing a great deal for the industrial regeneration 
of the country. The system of protection which the present Government is 
unwilling to give is being established in the form of a swadeshi-boycott 
movement. But whatis the Government doing beyond casting unworthy 
suspicions on educated Indians ?”’ 


9. It is the height offolly to say that anarchy isrampantin India merely 
because of the crimes of a handful of mad youths 


Comments on the alleged out of the teeming millions in the country. In spite 
official cry of anarchy in 


eg (190), 5th Dec. officials have been making capital out of this cry of 


anarchy. ‘T'o check anarchy they suggest many 
remedies. Some are for repression wholesale. Others there are who would like 
to see the Indiang remaining ignorant and uneducated. A third set of persons 
proclaim that it is the idle Indian brain which becomes the devil’s workshop. 
It would be impossible to secure peace by resorting to repression. The 
policy of repression leads to results which are terrible to think of. Again, 
it is not right to say that western education has caused anarchy. In our 
opinion education without religious training is like a sword in the hand 
of a child. If the Indian authorities were to ponder deep over this, they would 
surely see eye to eye with us. As regards unemployment, the crimes which it 
gives rise to are of a character entirely different from anarchical outrages. Of 
course, it may be that some young men who remain unaccommodated in public 
service are led astray by a spirit of discontented vindictiveness. But the res- 
ponsibility for that rests on the shoulders of Government. 


6. ‘‘ Notwithstanding the nervous protests of the leading Moderates, 

: Boycott has been declared by the whole nation to 

Alleged adoption of be a legitimate political weapon to be resorted to 
teri methods by py all........... The real meaning of Boycott, viz., the 
Pistircnat (47), 8th ecessity of taking a manly stand for getting our 
Dec., Eng. cols. grievances redressed is now understood by all in 
its true aspect........... Our nation after feeling its 

way through a situation that bristled with ditficulties has at last found the 
right path. ‘The work done by the New Party and the courage shown by it in 
manfully struggling to make its principles popular are now undisputed 


facts.......... Even the Moderates are showing signs of adopting these 
con 2172—4 


of Lord Minto’s declarations to the contrary, arrogant 
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a é n lots in some. cases. They no. ine wish to depend solely on their 
. Eruitless me of petition, prayer and protest for solving the Transvaal 


. “They see the futility of their: time-honoured course........... The 


ie Modere phe UGE eee ey by the Nationalists notwithstanding Lord Morley’s 


sxpectaitons to the. contrary. The Moderates seem inclined. to give up 
approaching the British Government for helping them to remove the disabilities 
unjustly imposed upon the Indians in the Transvaal............ Indians must 
assert themselves as Indians. It is useless to boast of their being British’ 
subjects, because this boasting is not in any way helpful to us.” 


7. “The appointment of Mr. Amir Alito the Privy Council, and the 
| discussions that are at present going on in England 
Suggestion for the jn regard to the mending or ending of the Honse 
Seer ae “Ri for of Lords, give rise to the question whether it is not 
ledion” Sp Sethe (7) possible to devise a Chamber in which this country 
11th Dec. ’ and the Colonies may be adequately represented. 
The representation of India .in the House of 
Commons is not yet deemed to be within the range of practical politics, and 
may not be so for a long period yet, though suggestions in that direction 
have been put forward, from different quarters, more than once. That may 
be practicable, or may be taken into consideration when the Colonies seek 
- representation there. But there may not be serious objections to providing 
a few seats for Indians in the House of Lords, or in the Privy Council. Now 
that an Indian has been put into the Privy Council, the time does not seem 
to be far distant when one may be raised to the Peerage. It is true two 
Indians have found their way into the Lower House; but they did not represent 
this country directly. The impending changes in the House of Lords may well 
be wide enough to make ti:¢e Chamber truly Imperial, 7.e., representatives may 
be added from the Colonies and this country. Neither Chamber is at present 
really Imperial. In 1905, Sir Frederick Pollock put forward in a letter to the 
Tvmes, some suggestions for a reform of the Privy Council. He was not 
then in favour of Colonial representation in the House of Commons, Iederal 
Parliament, ora reconstructed House of Lords. He negatived all these 
proposals as impracticable. He favoured a remodelling of the Privy Council 
by making it suitable for all purposes of the Hmpire.......... Had such a 
body been ir existence now, it woula have satisfactorily dealt with the 
burning question of the position of Indians in the South African Colonies. 
The English Parliament is scarcely of use in these respects A 
reform of the House of Lords, in this direction, would have been preferable. 
But, till that is practicable, Sir Fredrick’s suggestion deserves. serious 
consideration. Merely advisory bodies are, comparatively, of little impor- 
tance; but something is certainly better than nothing. Experience will lead 
to further strengthening of the body. Will the Lahore Congress take up 
this question? The present opportunity is valuable. If a resolution is 
passed by the Congress, it may receive some attention.” 


8. The speech which Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, M. P., delivered at 
the Bombay Presidency Association was, though 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, short, sweet. We believe he will inake the same 
M. P., at the Bombay se inthe House of Commons of his experiénce in 
P gre se Association. India which Mr. Keir Hardie made. The labour- 
raja Bandhu (88), 5th . 
om ing class has done for England what no other has ever 
) done for that country. At the sacrifice of its social 
and economic happiness the country is becoming rich. In every country this 
class forms the bulk ofthe population and its principles of life are justice, peace 
and economy. It is these principles alone which are the mainstay of great 
nations. The labouring class is always opposed to any policy which gives 
birth to war, unrest or sedition as these latter hamper seriously the industrial 
life of the country. The burden of taxation, again, is borne by the poor 
and not by the rich. The indirect: benefit which the poor bring to the 
country is certainly not insignificant. If instead of lavishing money on the 
army and the navy Government take the people of the Empire into their 
confidence no nation on earth would dare to invade any part of the Empire. 
Mr. Macdonald gave utterance to a very just statement when he said that by 
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treating Indians on & footing of equality the authorities would. be able to aad 
great strength to the Empire........... Mr. Macdonald has not only visites 
Indian leaders but has interviewed executive officers, and expressed his viewd 
like an impartial judge. : 


*9, 


_ Comments on the pro- 
posed inquiry into the 
causes of the prevailing 
high prices. 
Guardtt (29), 
Dec., Eng. cols. 


12th 


“ The wheels of Government in India move very slowly. Public 


Opinion expressed in the press in the Imperial 
Legislative Council and the National Congress has 
demanded an urgent and elaborate inquiry into the 
causes that have brought about almost a general rise 
in the level of prices. ......... After a long delibera- 
tion carried on for more than a year and a half, the 
decision has been at last arrived at, and it is a most 


momentous decision indeed! There is no Commission or Committee of experts 
going to be appointed. For did not the Finance Member tell us in the last 
Budget debate in the Imperial Council that Commissions are the most un- 
settling things in the world, and that the search-light that such experts are 
calculated to throw upon the currency and other questions would be too 
strong for their tender growth? Indian currency, we were told, wants some 
settling down, and could not, therefore, be unceremoniously handled by a 


Commission. 


The inquiry has, therefore, been whittled down into the exami- 


nation of the subject of high prices by a single officer ia its most superficial 


aspects. 


The inquiry is going to be mainly statistical and is calculated to 
show how far the rise in prices has been general and local. 
statistical information is certainly welcome. 
an inquiry into the fundamental causes ? 


Now this 
But what is the use of avoiding 
It is said that the inquiring officer 


to be appointed by Government will exclude all controversial subjects, such 


as currency, coinage and exchange. 


How can the proposed inquiry be com- 


plete or scientifically and practically valuable if it is to take no account of 
those very important causes that have been alleged by many experts to be 


responsible for the rise in prices ?......... 


The complexity and uncertainty of 


the problem call for a detailed, close and authoritative inquiry by experts 


whose conclusions will carry weight.......... 


The problem of prices concerns 


the most vital interests of millions of poor people in the country and ought, 


therefore, to be more carefully treated. 


Whatever the results of the inquiry, 


if it is properly conducted, it will relieve much anxiety and suspense.’ 


10. “ Notwithstanding the assurances of the officers of Government in 


Alleged effect of Swade- 
shi on English manu- 
factures. 

Indian Spectator (7), 
lith Dec. 


there was a fall in orders from Tk 


India that the swadeshi movement need cause no 
anxiety to EKnelish manufacturers, the gentlemen 
whose pocket is affected seem to feel uneasy about 
the course of events in this country. According to 
Reuter, the Master of Elibank was pointedity asked, 
during the present electioneering campaign, why 
He seems to have answered that it 


must be due to agricultural depression and other causes unconnected with the 


swadesht movement. 
ancient philosopher. 


Truth is buried at the bottom of the sea, said the 
It is particularly so in commercial matters. 


Even those 


-who know the truth cannot always be expected to tell it, if it is likely to cause 


alarm or otherwise affect business. 


Some of the papers claim that the real 


explanation of what has perplexed the Master of Elibank’s interrogators is the 


success of the swadesht movement. 


The influence of ,the movement must be 


different in different parts of India, and what is true of one province may 


not be true of another.”’ 


(1. 


Swadeshi will be lifeless, 
if divorced from Boycott. 

Sind Journal (21), 8th 
Dec. 


ments of to-day.......... 


“We regret to find that the “Leader, while warmly supporting 


swadeshi, deprecates boycott a toto. Our contem- 
porary talks of Ranades and Mandliks using nothing 
but articles made in India, without ever thinking of 
boycott and without figuring on platforms and in 
newspapers! ‘This is hardly fair to the great move- 
The present swadeshi, even the ‘ honest swadeshz,’ that 


prevails outside Bengal, has not grown up or advanced independently, but 
has arisen from the idea of boycott which was engendered in the Bengali 


fe bles aren poliaiont wrong of the’ Destition:- “Were it not. for ‘this, the 
mad shi: movement to-day would have. been as effete and impotent as ib 
twas, evén «in Mahéardshtra, in the eighties and nineties. It is impossible 
~~ imdeed to separate the present swadeshi from the motives which have 
supplied the chief impetus. The industrial wrongs perpetrated on India in 

the past have, no doubt, something to do with the present widespread. 
enthusiasm for swadesht, but it was when Bengal rose like one man in 
protest against its severance in twain, that these industrial wrongs went 
iome to the hearts of the Indian people.......... Take away boycott, and 
the swadeshi movement lapses back into something like the old lifeless 
thing—at least it will lose much of its life and vigour and popularity. It 
does not follow that if the Partition of Bengal—the root-cause of Bengali 
discontent—is now undone, and with it the boycott ceases, then swadeshi 
will become effete as before. No. The industrial awakening has come to 
stay. Although it may suffer somewhat if the cause of discontent is removed, 
it will remain virile enough.” 


12. “Government have done precisely what all right-minded persons 
_ would consider improper by declaring Mr. N. C, 
era mments on the Cov Kelkar to be disqualified under Regulation IV—i. 
qualifying Mr. N. C.~ «+--+... The notification is a deliberate verdict on 
- Kelkar for election to the reputation and antecedents of Mr. Kelkar. As 
om aad Legislative such it is open to all those grave objections of equity 
3 496m and good conscience on which we condemn deporta- 
<< Prakdsh (46), 8th isons, without trial.......... Itisa ceidemioion of 
ec., Eing. cols. ae 
a@ person without giving him a hearing—a grave 
condemnation for gaining the comparatively small object of excluding one 
whose presence in Council is deemed to be ‘ contrary to public interest.’ And 
we suppose the presence in Council of every popular critic of Government 
would be deemed to be ‘contrary to public interest’ by executive authorities, 
trained as they in India are, in the theory of infallible wisdom. It is Mr. 
Kelkar’s turn to-day, it may be of another to-morrow. So far as the public 
knows, Mr. Kelkar has been convicted only of contempt of court, but he 
apologised and even the strict Chief Justice did not think it necessary to 
disqualify him from practising as a pleader. He has been an associate of 
Mr. Tilak, no doubt, but he has been known to have been the most con- 
stitutionally inc’-ned of Deccan Extremists. He has so often and so long 
been a member of the Poona Municipality, and Government did not think his 
presence there as ‘contrary to public interests.’. Have Government 
anything in their possession justifying the extreme step they have taken ? 
If they have, they should make it public. The only result of their action will be 
to strengthen the hands of those enemies of the British Rule who pronounce the 
Reforms to be a sham anda delusion and whose interest it is to keep alive 
the flame of discontent, which the Reforms are intended to allay and gradually 
extinguish. One wonders how under a Government presided over by a 
gentleman of the liberal views and balanced judgment of Sir George Clarke, 
acts of great unwisdom like this should occur. Is the explanation to be 
found in the ‘Governor in Council’ arrangement? Whatever it be, we long 
for the day when in our Presidency’s Executive Council, the voice of states- 
manship will be more potently and effectively raised and Government saved 
from committing the error of playing into the hands of the traducers of the 
British rd7. We feel convinced that errors like this would not be committed 
if the Executive Council were enlarged and reformed in the manner contem- 
plated by Lords Morley and Minto by the addition of an Indian Member 
capable of correctly interpreting the trend of thoughtful public opinion and 
holding his own against the narrow bigotries of “ Heaven-born ’ Red-tapeism.” 


*13. “It is not too much to say thatthe Government notification 
disqualifying Mr. N. C. Kelkar has come upon the 

D imal a, 1h public in this Presidency as an extremely unpleasant 
iN, surprise. Nay, judging by the language of some of 
the prominent exponenis of public feeling, the action of Government has verily 
shocked their conscience. Even the Dnydn Prakdsh, which is generelly 
supposed to be the organ of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, has SPER? charac- 
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ferised this action of Government as the very height of unstatesmanliness and 
tactlessness. It says that every one who hears of this scandalising blunder 
is bound to feel extreme regret and indignation; and that here was an 
instance, if one were wanted, to prove the truth of what so many critics have 
been saying of the new Reforms, viz., that they are a big sham. There is 
indeed very good reason why the public should regard the present case of disqua- 
lification as affecting the Reputation of the Councils Reform itself. Looked at 
from any point of view, whether subjective or objective, the notification is an 
egregious blunder.......... The ‘question is not whether Mr. Kelkar’s positive 
qualifications are high enough for any particular constituency to choose 
him in necessary preference to any other candidate, or even whether 
Mr. Kelkar would have or would not have been necessarily elected in 
the present election. But the question is whether he possesses any such 
positive disqualifications that his presence in the Legislative Council would 
_ be a dishonour to it. Now Government have deliberately stepped forward to 
declare him ineligible and thus, in our opinion, taken upon themselves a 
responsibility which they could not possibly justify. The Bombay Govern- 
ment have by their action put a slur on the public character of Mr. Kelkar, and 
they owe it to the public no less than to Mr. Kelkar himself that they should 
publicly set out the charges which they may have to urge against him. 
Elsewhere we print the brief representation which Mr. Kelkar has addressed 
to Government, asserting that there is absolutely nothing in his past record 
which might render his election to the Council derogatory to that body 
from the point of view of public interest, and calling upon Government, who 
are now practically his accusers, to state the allegations against him and 
offering to meet them in self-defence. And surely it would be the height of 
unfairness if Government were to dispose of Mr. Kelkar’s demand in the 
usual formula that ° public interest’ also requires that they should not state 
the grounds of their action publicly.” 


14. The Sada Vartamdn strongly condemns Government’s action in 
re ' disqualifying Mr. Kelkar and observes:—The most 
— Vartaman (40), 8th Ob ectionable of the Rules and Regulations of the 
Reformed Councils is the one which gives absolute 
powers to Government to disqualify any candidate for a seat in the Council. 
Bengal has rightly protested against it, as through its operation many able 
and popular candidates would be prevented from. coming in the new Councils. 
It is greatly to be regretted that while all other Provincial Governments 
have deemed it wise not to resort to it,‘ the Bombay Government have 
unwisely used it and thereby helped to increase the discontent caused by 
the Rules and Regulations and the grant of special rights to Muhammadans., 
Mr. Kelkar’s past conduct has not been such as to justify Government’s action. 
He has never favoured anarchism directly or indirectly, and the charge of 
sedition has not even once been brought against him. Again, the fact that 
Mr. Gokhale so loudly praises his past services clearly proves that Mr. Kelkar 
can never be considered as an undesirable. We strongly condemn this action 
of Government and earnestly hope that the Bombay Presidency Association 
will raise an emphatic protest against this step of Government and against 
the candidature of Sardar Panse who is a Government official. 


*19. “Of all the Rules and Regulations framed in connection with the 
elections to the new enlarged Legislative Councils 
Praja Bandhu (38), the one which leaves arbitrary power in the hands 
12th Dec., ing. cols. of Government to declare any man ineligible and 
disqualified deserves to be strongly condemned. 

This power has been exercised for the first time by the Bombay Government, 
and we are sorry to see it taking a lead ina matter like this, for it appears 
that it has issued a notification declaring Mr. N. C. Kelkar disqualified under 
Regulation [V—1. Under this regulation the party so declared is branded 
to be ‘of such reputation and antecedents that his election would, in the 
opinion of the Governor in Council, be contrary to the public interest.’ This 
serious condemnation of a person is the more objectionable, inasmuch as it is 
passed without giving him any opportunity to defend himself. So far as we 


. know, Mr. Kelkar was convicted only of a contempt of Court, and the matter 


con 2172—5 


was aminably. settlec in. the Conrt...Hia offence was of quite a: trivial nature, - 
paid di was. viewed in. that light even, by the Government, which is quite 
gre mt. rom its not having taken any further steps... Even after the convic- 
tion’ he je-at liberty to, practise as a lawyer, and still. continues as a member 
: Poona, Municipality: Under these circumstances. the public have a 
Tight to know if the authorities have anything in their poseession that would 
justify the adoption on their part of such a drastic course. Itis not a ques- 
tion of a particular individual’s disqualification ; a grave principle is involved 
in it, For this reason we deem it our duty to raise our. protest against this 
particular regulation.....:.... That it is a grievous blunder hardly admits of 
any doubt. Such mistakes are, however, bound to occur so long as men of 
the right stamp, who are competent enough to appreciate and put forward 

the trend of Indian public opinion, are absent from the Executive Councils.” 


"16. “Before the publication of the New Council Rules, the main 
deed Seek 31) grounds of the dissatisfaction for non-Islamic India 
12th - ec., Eng. cols ’ were the special and excessive favouritism shown to 

eee Muhammadans and the total exclusion of the learned 
| professions and the whole educated world as such from the grant ofrepre- 
sentation. T'o these grievances has been added one more, namely, the power 
‘retained by Government in their own hands to exclude people whom they 
consider undesirable......... The rule as to the exclusion of certain dangerous 
persons from these Councils must be admitted tio be good, but it must be also 
most sparingly brought into operation, and the undue haste shown in using 
this weapon for the exelusion of a man like Mr. Kelkar who, it is admitted, 
has most satisfactorily worked on the Poona Municipality can hardly reflect, 
it is feared, any credit on Government. Because a man unfortunately 
chanced to get into the trammels of law, for no heinous crime but what 
was considered by the law to be a contempt of the Court, and for which he 
offered an apology which was accepted, he is to be stigmatised as an undesir- 
able, for that only appears to be the effect of the order of his exclusion. It 
gives grounds to the people to imagine other possible reasons for his exclusion, 
and his holding particular views and opinions may also be imagined to be one 
of them.” 


17. The notification of the Bombay Government evokes in every heart 


Dacdn Prokdsh (4 regret and indignation. We never thought that 
ath Dec: Mumbai Vai. Pombay and that too under Sir George Clarke would 
om (139) Sth, Den make such a sorry exhibition of the use of the wide 

; discretionary powers entrusted to Government by the 
Regulations. Government have committed a gross blunder in disqualifying 
Mr. Kelkar. The public career of Mr. Kelkar, however scrupulously examined, 
does not disclose any grounds for assuming that his election to the Council would 
be contrary to public interests. We have supported Mr. Apte in preference to 
Mr. Kelkar for a seat in the Council. But this is for the electors to judge. Gov- 
ernment have nothing todo with it. The glaring mistake committed by 
Government would have ruinous effects in the New Council. The Councils Act 
seems to have been born under evil stars. The Lords deleted the most important 
clausetef it and the Regulations have been framed in a narrow spirit. The non- 
official majority is only nominal. Free discussion is not allowed. But still 
we have supported this new measure as making a revolution in the principles 
of Indian administration. A sympathetic policy alone could have smoothed 
the working of the new wheels. But the Bombay Government have dis- 
appointed us. If any man of Government dislike is to be declared ineligible, the 
elected members will be reduced to the position of nominated ones. The 
Bengal Government removed of its own accord obstacles in the way of 
elections of some persons. The Bombay Government pursued a quite opposite 
course and rendered Mr. Kelkar ineligible by their extraordinary powers for 
reasons that cannot be divined by the public at large. What was possible 
to Sir Edward Baker was not impossible for Sir George Clarke. He is not a 
man of narrow views and is ever ready to correct his mistakes. The mis-— 
understanding recently created by the hasty action of a bureaucrat was 
removed by the generosity of Sir George Clarke. In this case also, some 
bureaucrat with his former prejudices may have spoiled the matter. We 
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‘ties di the ‘Bombay: ‘Gicmines' will reconsider the matter and that sir Georgé 


Clarke will wipe off the blot from wail administration. er Mumbav’ Vat 
‘’dhav passes similar remarks.| | 


18, Mr. Apte can easily win his way now 0 the Council. Mr. Kelkat 

as P : . Had the support of the leaders of the C. D. Districts 

payin Pakdch by 3 and had strong hopes of success. But still it was > Vy 
Dec. | asserted in’ some quarters that Mr. Apte would i 
succeed and that too with an overwhelming majority. Ve 
‘This conundrum has now been solved by the notification of Government dis- 
qualifying Mr. Kelkar. Some people enter into the Council to be blessed by 
it; some to bless it. Mr. Kelkar belonged to the latter category. The rights of 
election proffered by the right hand have been stolen by the left. What 
‘is impossible in these days of repression? The Commissioner, C. D., 
‘and the Collectors of many Districts knew of Mr. Kelkar’s candidature nearly 
three weeks ago. Why then was the prohibiting notice issued so late in the 
day? We surmise that the notification was held over to see whether 
‘Mr. Kelkar had any chances of success or not. It was issued when it was 
seen that there was a strong probability that Mr. Kelkar would be returned. 
‘Public opinion has expressed its choice. Only Government have committed 
the sin of flouting it. [Mr. H. N. Apte writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh to 
repudiate the insinuation of the Kesari that he or his party had something to 
do withthe notification of Government. He adduces figures showing the 
number of the promised votes in the case of the different candidates to prove 
that Mr. Kelkar had no chance of success in the contest. | 


mm 


19. We have already exposed the illusive character of the Reforms and i 
of the right of election conferred thereby. But we ie 
; never thought that the bureaucrats were so unstates- wig 
ee manlike as to reveal the real nature of the reforms of 
their own accord. ‘The Bombay Government were 
afraid of the defeat of Mr. H. N. Apte and stepped in at the last moment 
and declared Mr. Kelkar ineligible for the elections. Government have 
repeatedly called for co-operation. But it is obvious that they desire co- 
operation only from certain persons and uot from Extremists of whatever shade 
or colour. Myr. Kelkar is a Moderate Extremist and had declared in his mani- : 
festo that he would work on non-party lines. The Notification disqualifying 
him is a disgusting illustration of the wide powers entrusted to the bureaucracy Je 
by the Regulations. We in one sense welcome the misuse of the powers and Nie 
hope that the incident will result in the withdrawal of the same from the A 


hands of the Provincial Governments. ML 
20. ‘“ We congratulate Mr. Kelkar on the recent disappointment of his i 
: earnest desire to figure as a nonentity on the floor Mie 
ga vinci (47), 9th of the Council Chamber. We also thank the Gov- 1 
LE, aR ernment for having disillusioned some lukewarm vt 

| 


Nationalists in the Bombay Presidency of their notion that the Government really 
wants co-operation which was proclaimed from the house-tops by Sir Edward h 
Baker, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. We have now a clear conception (ie 
of what co-operation means with these self-sufficient autocrats. Co-operation 4 
is only a synonym for servile subordination and a readiness to echo the praises 

of the Saheb Bahadurs whenever occasion demands. The additional members 

in short have to perform the function of the bards of yore....... No man of 

self-respect will like to occupy such a dubious position, where he will have to 

sacrifice his honest and independent opinions. From the time that the 

Reforms were proclaimed to the Indian public, Nationalists of all shades have 

condemned with one voice the Reform Scheme as a mighty mass with 

vacuity at the core. But then the Moderates came to the rescue of the 

Government and gave their fervent support to the ill-fated scheme........ This 

short-sighted policy of the Moderates in tendering their whole-hearted 

approval to the scheme emboldened the Government to pursue its uncons- 

cionable tactics of excluding the independent educated element from the New 

Councils. Indirectly at least the Moderates are responsible for the notifica- ; 
tion of the Bombay Government declaring Mr. Kelkar ineligible......... We — 3) 
accept the disclaimer of the Dnydn Prakdsh, but we should like to point out a) 
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-publio mind cannot ba ‘removed bya mere stroke of | 
es ivan | only. effective way of satisfying the public is for the 
fs candidates to withdraw by way of — — the freee 
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“The trae popular party, we apprehend, wala | in a minority 
in the reformed Councils as compared to the com- 
“ ' iloged: official’ inter- bined party of the Government servants, the 


‘ fapetion with, the new Government nominees and the right obedient 
Council elections. 


johukum element........... It would seem that owing 
Pigs ager eich to direct or indirect official influence not a few of 

the elective seats may be lost to the Indian popular 
party. Complaints have reached. us from by no means unreliable sources 
that» Government officials are taking a keen interest in electioneering cam- 
paigns, and taking sides on behalf of some candidates and actively work- 
ing against others........... The disqualification notification against 
Mr. Kelkar shows that even the highest executive authorities are watching 
the progress of the elections and if in copying the example, their subordinates 
cross the bounds, there would be no wonder. If there is any truth in these 
_reports of official backing up of some candidates in the mofussil, it behoves 
Government to take prompt steps to interdict such interference.......... If an 
official combination so well-known in Bombay as the caucus could almost 


‘guceeed in keeping out of the Corporation of Bombay such an eminent gentle- 
man as Sir P. M. Mehta—and that too in the Presidency town of Bombay, 


the centre of education and public spirit—we may well ask how can the 
popular party successfully cope with the official influence of the Com- 
missioner or the Collector, or the Talukdari Settlement Officer and the 
Income-tax Collector in the mofussil where public spirit is not yet powerful 
enough to defy them.” 


22. We regret to have to oes that the Regulations under the Indian 
Councils Act have been found from recent experience 

4 _ to be full of discrepancies fatal to the cause of the 

eclatisantan tes Sy bese Reforms. As it has been admitted by the Govern- 
Legislative Councils. ment of India that these Regulations are not ex- 
Bombay Samachar (68), pected to be flawless, we hope the authorities will 
10th Dec. lose no time in rectifying the mistakes to which 
their attention is hereby directed. ‘The first defect 

that arrests our attention relates to the utter neglect of the interests of 
minorites. When the principles of separate electorates found favour with the 
officials in India and in England, it was specifically declared by Lord Morley 
that care would be taken by the framers of the Regulations to see that the 
interests of minorities were not sacrificed in recognising the claims of the 
larger communities. The Regulations as published leave no doubt that 
while studious care has been devoted towards the safeguarding of minority 
interests, the claims of other communities have been ruthlessly sacrificed. 
There was no opposition to the claims of the Muhammadan community being 
liberally recognised as the public were assured that in provinces where this 
community had a preponderance the rest of the community would not be 
ignored. In practice, however, this assurance has not been acted upon, and 
in East Bengal, the Punjab ‘and elsewhere, the Hindus have been utterly 
neglected, while the Muhammadans have been lavishly treated. This is a 
serious mistake which, if not mended in time, is likely to end disastrously. 
For not only has this flaw been pounced upon by the critics of the Reform 
scheme in Bengal but capital has been sought to be made out of it with a 
view to proving to the Moderates the extreme anxiety of the authorities to 
pursue the dzvide et mpera policy. ‘The facts are so clear that the Moderate 
leaders can say nothing in defence of this line of action, and unless early 
steps are taken to pacify the neglected minorities we are afraid a strong body 
of opinion will be created against the Reforms. The next point refers to the 
limitation of the choice of electors to those who belong to their own province. 


‘We have nothing to say against the desire of Government to see that those 


who are returned to the Provincial or the Imperial Council are well conversant 


with the condition of the province they seek to represent, but we cannot help 
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‘ observing that this restriction ties down the hands of the electors to a ‘serious 
extent. They have thus to rest satisfied with persons of inferior calibre to 
espouse their cause even though others of admitted superiority but belonging 
to some other province would be willing to fight their battles in the Councils 
of the State. We hope the authorities in charge of the Regulations will 
direct early attention to the subject, and remove the restriction which has 
been proved to be a serious defect in the Regulations. 


23. The Regulations under the Indian Councils Act have not been 
framed on liberal lines as was anticipated. The Act 
Guardtt (29), sth Dec.; itself emanated from Lord Morley, and owing 
Gujarat (78), 4th Dec.; to its liberal provisions it was received well 
| hogy Bandhu (88), 5th throughout the country. But, in contravention of 
all established principles of legislation in England, 
as these Regulations were not incorporated in the Act, it was apprehended 
that they would be framed in a very narrow spirit. The Regulations 
as published have consequently failed to get the approval of the 
masses. In leaving the drawing up of these regulations into the hands of 
the authorities in India, Lord Morley has transgressed the law of the 
constitution, as would appear from a reference to Sir C. -Ilbert’s and Prof. 
Dicey’s books on the subject. Again they have not been submitted, as is 
usuaily done in such cases, for public discussion, and thus Indians have 
been deprived of the privilege of having their say on the subject most 
vital to their future political advancement. We cannot but deplore this 
unfortunate incident. A reference to the Regulations themselves would 
ati once reveal the half-hearted policy of the Government of India to admit 
Indians to a share in the administration. This method of Government 
naturally prevents the masses from whole-heartedly acknowledging their 
gratitude to the authorities. As it naturally happens a curtailment of the 
privileges which should have been conceded leaves the dissatisfaction of the 
people undiminished. On the present occasion Government have lost a 
splendid opportunity of pacifying the discontent among the Indians. The 
net result of India’s gain from these Reforms is hardly more than few 
more seats for Indian members in the Councils of Legislation and non-official 
majority in Provincial Councils. These latter would not really be useful to 
the nation because there would scarcely be an occasion when all the popular 
representatives would be found voting on one side. [The Gujardt observes :— 
Now there is no doubt that the reformed Councils would be flooded by those 
Muhammadans who would say ditto to the authorities without hesitation. 
It is indeed an anomaly that while Musalman graduates of a year’s standing 
have been admitted to the right of voting at Council elections, educated 
persons of other communities have to wait long ten years before they can 
claim the privilege. ‘The Praja Bandhu also criticises the disabilities under 
which Hindus have been debarred from taking part in the Council elections 
as compared with the privileges conceded to the Muhammadans. | 


24. Referring to the interview between the Honourable Mr. Gupta, 
Andhra Patrika (60), 1st Member of the India Council and a representative of 
Dec the Advocate of India concerning the new Reforms, 
; the Andhra Patrika remarks:—When a gentleman 
of the status of Mr. Gupta, who is recognised as a Moderate of Moderates, 
holds that the aspirations of the Muhammadans alone are fully satisfied by 
the Reforms and that Hindus and others have no reason to congratu- 
late themselves upon them, it is not possible to differ from the ofinion of the 
Bengalee that the object of the Reforms is to exclude, by some means or 
other, persons who by their education, experience and service to the country, 
are being looked upon as the leaders of the people. ‘To declare on the one hand 
that the Government intends to give effect to the proclamations of Queen 
Victoria and Emperor Edward about the equality of treatment for all, and 
on the other hand to favour Muhammadans at the expense of Hindus, 
will only serve to accentuate the laready existing differences between the 
communities. We do not object to the representation being given to the 
minorities, but nobody can reconcile himself to ane policy of oranting 
mutual hatred among Indians for that purpose. 
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“goveted ‘appointments, thrown open ‘to Indians by Lord Morley: and 
"Gord Minto, showld ‘have ‘gone to non-Congressmen? Muhammadans 

who affected to be quite content with fhe old order of things have got 
the lion’s share; and the rest has gone to—well, those whom it would 
‘be-no offence to call non-descripts, that is to say, who are neither here nor 
‘there. Those who have sacrificed the most have got the least.” [The writer 
“tihen goes on to express his astonishment at “the hardihood of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in not asking the greatest financier of the age, Mr. Wacha, 
-*to'be the Chancellor of the Provincial Exchequer, or Mr. Setalvad to be the 
Minister -of Education.”’| 


ey 


26. Commenting on the rival candidates on behalf of the Deccan Sardars, 
the -Indu Prakash observes:—We learn from 
reliable sources that Mr. Panse intends shortly to 
retire. There are some difficulties in the way of a 
personal declaration from himself to that effect. 
But they can be easily inferred. If there be any 
doubt that a Government servant cannot discharge 
his duties satisfactorily as a Councillor, there is an 
equally great doubt as to the qualification of a Chief 
under the thumb of the Political officers. The Chief of Ichalkaranji is 
not a British subject and as such his election may have to be set aside, 
even if he is successful. If an independent candidate had opposed Mr. 
Panse, there would have been something inthe contention that Mr. Panse 
is a Government servant. But as matters stand at present, we do not 
think that there is much to choose between the two. 


ai. 


Alleged ineligibility of 
the Chief of Ichalkaranyi 
to represent the Deccan 
Sardars in the Legislative 
Council, | 

Indu Prakash (46), 10th 
Dec. 


“We decline to believe that men of the education and training 
of Babu Surendranath can possibly be thinking that 


Comments*on Mr. Su- 
rendranath Bannerji’s not 
offering himself for Coun- 
cil election. 

Indu Prakash 
6th Dec., Eng. cols. 


(46), 


any good will be done in the present stage of India 
by any man’s holding aloof from and _ boycotting 
the Councils, howsoever great and commanding their 
personality may be. By holding aloof you only leave 
the field open to others and there are shoals of men 
ready to become * honourables.’ Whilst pronounced 


Extremists elsewhere are seeking election with greater zest than they ever 
advocated swardjya or propagated the boycott propaganda with, or even abused 
and vilified the Moderates, to wit in Maharashtra, what a grievous irony it is that 
the cream of the Moderates in Bengal should keep away in feminine sulkiness ? 


It is from this point of view that we desire in our own Presidency the 


sure return to the new Councils of those veterans who have hitherto done 
there yeomen’s service as firm and staunch friends of the people and yet have 
. consistently been critics of Government of such a healthy character as to 


have earned the esteem and respect of the officials themselves. 


The latter is 


one of the greatest qualifications needed in order to have weight and influence 
for the expression of opinion by our elected members in our new Councils.” 


*23. The days of brow-beating high judicial officials are gone, and after- 


Comments on Mr. Gra- 
ham’s remarks at the Cal- 
cutta St. Andrew’s dinner 
re Council Reforms. 

Kaiser-e-Hind (34), 
12th Dec., Eng. cols. 


dinner folly like that indulged in by Mr. Graham 
at the Calcutta St. Andrew’s dinner will simply 
recoil on their own heads. If Mr. Graham’s remarks 
about the High Court and the Evidence Act were 
foolish, his observations about the Reforms and the 
people of this country were most criminally so. We 
know that a section of Anglo-India is bent upon 


making every apparent defect in the Reforms a very real one. Nay, they 
would rather not have these Reforms at all. But the Reforms area favzt 
accomplt and they have come to stay. So Anglo-Indians will do well to 
swallow the patent fact as gracefully as they can. Itis very saddening to 
see men of the type of Mr. Graham only brewing mischief. That this should 
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‘be fine c on :& “a devoted to the sacred memory of ‘St. Andrew: is almost 
blasphemous. We fervently hope that Mr. Graham will not have any imitators. 
Fortunately, Scots on this side of India manage these things better.” 


29. “ With the exception of a few sober-minded, clear-headed, and long- 
sighted men the feeling of the people is that the 
__ Parsis and representa- Pargj community, considering its importance and 
pee 1 the reformed pogition, has not been fairly treated by the Govern- 
“‘Oriantal Review (13), ment, and though late in the day they are now 
Gi Dao. agitating for a separate seat for their ‘communal 
representative. The question of communal represen- 
tation is a complicated one.......... Our opinion is that the Parsis would do 
well not to separate themselves from the other communities even if they find 
that they as a community are not adequately represented on the Council of 
the Government of Bombay. We would earnestly appeal to His Excellency 
the Governor that, in exercising his power of nomination to the Council, he 
would be graciously pleased to nominate the right men, and not be guided 
entirely by a Municipal Commissioner of the type of Mr. Sheppard. Mr. lf 
Sheppard is known to be an out and out partisan. We know that it was Ve 
through his initiation that the whole Caucus embroglio took place two years Jt 
~ ago. “We know that he has now a packed Corporation. One has to examine 
the names of the large number of Councillors who always vote with him or 
for him to find that he has a large body of supporters in the Corporation. We 
would but point out two recent cases in support of our contention—the case ‘ 
of the gram contract and the case of the building operaticns in Church-gate 
Street. It would be unnatural, therefore, to expect the Municipal Commis- 
sioner to recommend men outside the coterie of his friends in the Corporation. 
What does he know of the Parsis—some excellent Parsis—who have never 
entered the portals of the Corporation? Absolutely nothing. We sincerely 
trust, therefore, that His Excellency will not depend upon the recommendation 
of the Municipal Commissioner, but will consult. such leading Parsis as 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Sir D. M. Petit, Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta, 
Mr. Bomanjee D. Petit, Mr. Merwanjee M. Cama, and others, and ask each 
of them to submit to His Hixcellency two or three names and then to make 
the nominations after making due enquiries about the nominees suggested by 
the leaders of the community.” ) 
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o0.. “ Nothing that fell from the speakers at yesterday’s public meeting ny ie 

of Parsis could have convinced the more intel- -_ 

Comments on the Parsi ligent and thoughtful section of the community as to Wi 
meeting held in Bombay the wisdom of the step taken in the matter. No | ii 
Se useful purpose can ever possibly be served by it; V4 
nity. and it is a pity that the Parsi ‘Anjuman’ of i 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (33), Bombay has not been better advised. The step i 
11th Dec., Eng. cols. betrays a woeful lack of proper perspective, a blissful 
ignorance of the existing conditions and circum- | mS 

stances of the country—not to say a totally false and erroneous impression as : 
to the ‘ politisal’ position of the community, in spite of its wealth, influence Nig 
and activities........... The Parsi community could be hardly said to have 
sustained its fair fame for sound judgment and practical good sense by the | 
sublimely ridiculous step that’ has been taken yesterday.” it 


31. “ Late in the day are our Parsi friends moving in a decidedly wrong | 

direction by asking for a separate representation by Mi 
Indu Prakdsh (46), 11th ™eans of an exclusive electorate. ‘They number in TK 
Dec., Eng. cols. all only a lakh of people, and if such a small com- Hi 
munity be given a separate representation, equity 

would require the enlargement of the numbers of our Councils twenty-fold. 
Nor are the Parsis likely to succeed. No doubt they are as a community 
highly cultured and energetic, unquestionably loyal and foremost in trade and 
commerce. But they do not possess those qualifications of casting unjust 
reflections on others, of being able to hold threats of ‘ dynamic force’, of trad- 
ing on the exhausted capital of past historic greatness, never mind if it be. 
gone, which have secured for our Moslem friends the lion’s share of the new 
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~ ,Council members. Nor have: they. prime sectarians like the Aga Khan and 
Be weenie ar anus Alt to Seiterd Gnholity at their behell’ snd deprive 
* _ *Giords Morley and Minto of their sleep,’ Nor do they show a hopeless incapa- 
» -. , gity to wih seats in spite of their minority from general mixed electorates. 
_ They produce men like Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir P. M. Mehta, Mr. D. E. Wacha, 
— » My. K. R. Cama and Dr. Bahadurji, whom all delight to honour. Even in 
Bees | ‘the C. P.’s a Parsi is supported most influentially for election to the Supreme 
ae Council by leading Hindu gentlemen. Thus they are utterly unfit for 
separate representation. They are unfit because they are so far above those 
defects, which are at the root of the Alighar school Moslem politics.” 


£ 


*32. “The Parsi Anjuman’s meeting of Friday was not largely attended 
in consideration of the insufficient notice that was 
Rast Goftdr (39), 12th given announcing it, and the selection of a busy 
Dec., Eng. cols. - mail-day for the meeting.......... However, what 
; the meeting lacked, comparatively, in numerical 
‘quantity, it made up in quality. It was a representative meeting, in every 
sense of the word, of the educated class, where the élite of the community 
was present........... In one way, we are glad that the Parsis have made the 
movement late in the day. If it was started earlier, other communities who 
do not look with favour on the idea of communal representation might have 
- been led to suppose that Parsis as a community were instrumental in 
inducing Government to give it their sanction.......... The meeting of the 
last week may not bear immediate fruits, but then it has sowed a germ which 
will grow and fructify; for it has overcome one great impediment by removing 
tke initial prejudice in the community against a special electorate. The ball 

is given a start; there will be little difficulty now to keep it rolling.” 


*33. “We regret, but are not surprised, that His Excellency the 
Viceroy has felt it necessary, out of consideration 

Alleged faults in the for his bodily health, to cut short the programme of 
programme of His Excel- hig tour,.......... It reflects little credit on those who 


— ee planned the Viceroy’s tour-programme that the 


Indian Social Reformer Physical endurance of a gentleman, hardened in war 
(6), 12th Dec. and the chase, like Lord Minto should have been 
exhausted before it was fully gone through. Even 
otherwise, the programme for His Excellency was marked by an amazing 
neglect of the real object of viceregal visitations to different parts of the 
Empire. Take the visit to Bombay, for instance. It was the usual practice 
whenever Lord Minto’s predecessors visited this city, for the leading men in 
| politics, in commerce and in municipal life to be accorded private interviews 
with the Viceroy. The head of the Government was thus’ brought in direct 
contact with the political, social and industrial life of the Presidency. At no 
time would such intercourse have been so fruitful as at present when new 
ideas and aspirations are surging through the Indian mind. Lord Minto 
would have learnt from the lips of responsible Indian leaders their views, 
among other things, on the Regulations under the Councils Act and wouid 
have been able to guide the evolution of the new era with circumspection 
born of first-hand acquaintance with the feelings of the several interests and 
communities. The public would have appreciated the consideration shown 
‘to their leaders. In the frame of mind so created, differences between rulers 
and ruled would have had no chance of becoming acute. But, as it happened, 
while four precious morning hours were given up to an inspection of the 
several horse-dealers’ stables in Bombay, the Viceroy, so far as we are aware, 
was not able to spare any time for conversation with our leading men.” 
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34. “ With characteristic kindness His Excellency the Viceroy has been 
. _ inquiring after the progress in hospital of the 
: : Pema gy mers luckless sweeper boy who got the benefit of the 
ie kindness to the cart-man bomb at Ahmedabad, intended for His Excellency. 
hurt by the Ahmedabad And now that the patient, who suffered for him 
‘bomb explosion. _ vicariously, has been discharged from hospital minus 
ia Spectator (7), one arm, Lord Minto seems to have provided for 
; : his future.” | | 
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85. Lord Morley deserves the thanks of the nation for admitting one 
more Indian to a postof honour. The appointment 
ees oi tr hoe. of Mr, Amir Ali aS & member of the Judicial Com- 
rt as a Privy Councillor, mittee of the Privy Council has been hailed with 

Gujardti (29), 5th Dec. Satisfaction by the entire people as this has been 

looked upon as an earnest of further favours. We 
do not care to what party Mr. Amir Ali belongs, but his admission into 
the highest tribunal of the Empire, we are sure, would one day lead to the 
recognition of the claims of others to similar honours. We see no reason to 
disapprove of the present appointment, but we hope that the recent concessions 
will have opened the eyes of Muhammadans to the fact that the fight of 
the Congress was not aimed at securing advantages for any one community, 
but was and has been carried on on non-party lines. Again, after the recent 
and repeated recognition of the claims of Indians to share the burden of 
administration equally with their English compeers, it does not lie in the 
mouth of Government to proclaim from the house-tops the unfitness of 
Indians to take a responsible share in the government of their country. 
Indians are now being educated in the most onerous task of governing 
their country, and consequently we hope that ere long their claim to enjoy 
self-covernment cn Colonial lines will be ungrudgingly recognised. 


Comments on the 


386. ‘Congressmen have been quite confounded by the developments of 
the schisms in their ranks, and the resignation of the 
Comments on the re- presidentship of the Lahore sitting by Sir P. M. 
signation of Sir P. M. Mehta almost at the eleventh hour must have added 
ne age ha the coe considerably to the bewilderment of the situation. 
sae. e ensue Yn Tt is not stated what circumstances combined to 
Indian Spectator (7), mecessitate his relinquishment of the honour. 
11th Dec. Presumably they must be of a public nature, and 
must have reference to the quarrels between the 
orthodox and the excommunicated, and the wavering allegience of a large 
number of the former to the policy of resolutely excluding the latter. There 
seem to be many among Sir Perozeshah’s own followers in different parts of 
India, who are heartily sick of the dissensions and who wish to agree to some 
compromise, without being squeamish about its nature. What will happen 
alter the compromise, except that the Congress will be supposed to be a 
united body, no one is perhaps able to divine......... . The occurrence 
especially makes it incongruous for persons in the ranks of the Congress to 
impute to others a desire to rule by division.” 


*37. ‘The sensation of the week in Indian politics has been the 
announcement that Sir Pherozeshah Mehta has 
resigned the presidentship of the Congress meeting 
to be held at Lahore a fortnight hence.......... 228. 
circumstances that would justify Sir Pherozeshah’s action as well as the 
language of his message can be reduced to two heads. It may be that he 
has reasons to believe that, before the Congress session is held, he may find 
himself in a position which would come in the way of his presence or 
‘participation in the meeting. In such a case his obvious duty was to 
communicate promptly his resignation to the Lahore Committee, so that it 
can take steps at once to nominate his successor, and it might not have been 
correct for him to state his reasons. An additional explanation, probably, 
is that, as is now generally known, Sir Pherozeshah, like many others, is 
greatly disappointed with the Regulations under the Councils Act with 
referencc to their religious preferences. He might have felt that if Govern- 
ment did not mind disappointing and discrediting constitutional political 
reformers it was a futile task for him to attempt to justify the ways of 
Government to the people. That being the case, he might have concluded 
that it was no longer his duty or that of his friends to stand in the way of 
‘the United Congress’ for which Bengal and the Punjab, including the 
Lahore Reception Committee as appears from Mr. Harkissen Lal’s letter to 
a Satara correspondent, have been panting. Consistently with his convic- 
tions he can take no part in it, but it others wish and are able to hold such a 
meeting, they must be left to act on their own responsibility. The London. 
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Indian Social Reformer 
(6), 12th Dec. 
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u mamnitte eof the Sildiads iain have from sheir snug’ retreas. six  tadeand 
niles away from the scene, received. more consideration than those who 


“ : C 1 Wala at. Surat and vilification at Madras because of their unflinching 
dav tion to constitutional methods and, to British rule. These men are now 


eit to face reproach \and ridicule, The Hindu community complains that, 
as the result of Congress politics, it has been branded, in spite of its superior 


-pumbers and educational and property qualifications, as a politically inferior 


community. The Extremists rejoice at the disappointment of the men 
whom they regard as being either fools or traitors. His Excellency the 
Viceroy preached patience to the Madras Congress Committee, but the 
advice would have been more: gracious if the ideas for which the Congress 
stands has not been so ruthlessly trampled under foot in the Regulations, 
As a fact, it will henceforth matter little whether men of Sir Pherozeshah’s 
views are patient or impatient, if the policy of communal preference be not 
promptly discarded. The Regulations raise an issue which transcends the 
craft of politicians and impinges on the race and religious consciousness 
of over two hundred millions of the King’s Indian subjects.” 


*38. “Sir Pherozeshah’s resignation at this particular juncture is 
Kaiser-i-Hind (34) nothing short of a calamity.......... Knowing what 
12th Dec., Eng. cols ’ wedo of the Parsi Knight’s temperament and 
ale character, we cannot but believe that there must 
have been reasons, and sufficiently strong ones too, which led him to take this 
extreme step.......... Sorry as everybody must be that things should have 
suddenly taken such a deplorable turn, we fear the resignation must be taken 
as a ‘settled fact.’ Since Sir Pherozeshah has deliberately chosen to be 
silent as to the causes, it will be profitless to attempt to probe them. But we 
feel confident that the great Bombay leader must have taken thorough sound- 
ings of his position ere taking the final step. The fact that it was taken at 
the eleventh hour is likely to be made a good deal of. But we have such 
constant faith in Sir Pherozeshah’s judgment that we feel sure that the 
lateness of the resignation only proves that the ‘combination of unexpected 
circumstances ’ was so strong as not to leave even this tried and fearless 
leader any alternative but resignation.” [The same paper elsewhere writes as 
follows :—‘‘ We heartily sympathise with Lala Harkisenlal and the Reception 
Committee in the grave emergency they have been called upon to face.......... 
If the Honourable Mr. Gokhale cculd be induced to step into the breach, it 
would take away half the sting of Sir Pherozeshah’s resignation. but to us 
such a happy consummation seems improbable unless a miracle occurs....... ne 
There are a number of other Congressmen of eminent abilities who 
have had not a little hand in moulding our national assembly into its present 
form. We have particularly in mind a gentleman from Allahabad—the 
eloquent and ever youthful Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya....... os ee 
a persona grata with almost all parties and able enough to discharge the 
arduous duties of the President of the Congress.’’] 


*39. “The Honourable Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta, who had accepted the 

ae presidentship of the ensuing Congress to be held at 
sg % OY), ae ONS. Lahore, has resigned it. His resignation at this 

ne hour has come upon the public like a bolt from 
the blue, and the shock which this announcement has produced even in 
this city is so great that every one who heard the news was impatient 
to hear some reasons tor the momentous and extraordinary step which Sir 
Pherozeshah has chosen to take just on the eve of the Congress session at 
Lahore........ This extraordinary step is said to have been taken by Sir Phe- 
rozeshah without consulting any of nis colleagues or even his closest friends, 
and the feeling of astonishment and bewilderment amongst them, is as great 
as amongst the rest of the public.......... Whatever the considerations which 
have constrained Sir Pherozeshah to take such an unprecedented step at the 
last moment, there is no doubt it must have considerably unnerved Lala 
Harkisenlal and the Reception Committee at Lahore and placed them in an 
extremely anxious situation. They had to put their shoulders to the wheel 
in face of local opposition, but’ were encouraged in their patriotic work by the 
whole-hearted sympathy of the rest of the Indian public.......... We seriously . 
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quéstion the right of any public man, however eminent, after acceptance of the 
‘presidentship of the Congress, to place the Reception Committee, the Con 
press and the country in such a predicament as will now be created, unless 


there are overwhelmingly cogent reasons to justify such belated action.......s.+ 


Who will come forward at this late moment. to. accept the presidential 
post and may be relied upon to deal with important questions that have 
arisen, with that knowledge, authority, prestige, courage and insight 
which were expected in the presidential pronouncement of Sir Pherozeshah ? 
The questions that demand consideration this year are momentous questions 
requiring careful thought and deliberation. The political horizon has cleared 
up to a certain extent. But the situation is still surrounded with a variety 
of difficulties, and we do not envy the Indian who undertakes the duties and 
the responsibilities of the presidential chair at this late hour...... inc ee ee ee 
secret that Sir Pherozeshah has been deeply disappointed by the Rules and 
Regulations that have been framed under the Indian Councils Act. It is being 
eradually realised that they are conceived in a different spirit from what was 
expected.......... The Reform Scheme has succeeded in isolating Hindus and 
Muhammadans in water-tight compartments and supplying the latter with 
every reason for holding themselves aloof from the Congress movement. It 
has brought about a situation im which any criticism, however legitimate, is 
easily made to assume a racial aspect. The Hindus and the non-Moslem 
minorities have, however, exercised a self-restraint which reflects great credit 
on them, and yet certain Muhammadan and Anglo-Indian critics are ready to 
make out that Sir Pherozeshah and the Hon’ble Mr. G. K. Gokhale are the 
worst enemies of the Muhammadan community. ‘The situation has, therefore, 
become exceptionally delicate and difficult...... .... But whoever be the 
President he will have to face it, and surely the difficulty of the problem can 
be no adequate reason, as has been alleged in some quarters, for throwing up 
a duty deliberately accepted, just on the eve of the Congress session. 


*40. “The announcement that Sir Pherozeshah Mehta will be un- 
wee able to preside at the forthcoming session of 
i roe OU; see eee i seems at Lahore will be i keen dis- 
ng. cols. 
appointment to all who were relying on him to give 
the Congress a fresh impulse along the lines of general progress and common 
sense........ At the time of writing, however—and indeed Sir Pherozeshah’s 
message is worded so as to give some colour to the idea—rumours are plentiful 
as to disagreements having risen between the President-elect and some of the 
Punjabi Hindu delegates. ” Of this we shall, no doubt, hear more in due course, 
but i any such reasons are the prime cause, Sir Pherozeshah’s resignation is 
all the more to be regretted—not because we are obscessed by any idea that no 
other efficient chairman could be found; but the resignation at this stage 
and from this cause would indicate a weakness which we had hoped was out- 
srown. In any case Sir Pherozeshah stood for just the principles which at the 
present moment are most needed in Indian political life. He is the practical 
politician above all things. The requirement of the day is not the stirring of 
the national spirit to a state of frenzy, but the settling down to the work of 
making the most of the progress already accomplished.” 


41. With apologies to Sir Pherozeshah Mehta we will say that he has 
committed a great blunder. It is difficult to see 

Jam-e-Jamshed (83), what must have led him to resign. Had he refused 
9th Dec.; Akhbar-e-Sou- at the time of his selection nobody would have found 
os. oe "7 he Sui fault with him. Nawab Syed Muhammad used fore- 
ee * Guia Kesari (71) sight in refusing the presidential chair. Ata time 
9th Dec. ’ when educated Indians have to be shown the right 
path, the backsliding of Sir Pherozeshah after 

all the arrangements are completed arouses the curiosity of all, which it 
is his duty to satisfy. That educated Indians will regret his step there 
is no denying. This year’s Congress will surely be a memorable one. 
The Congress leaders claim that after a quarter of a century of uphill 
labours they have succeeded in introducing the popular element in 


the Councils. The Moderates, again, are in the confidence of Govern- 
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nent which» fact has made the. Anglo-Indians in India and ‘the Con. 
servatives: in England call the present Government ‘‘ Government by 
 okhale.” Af sucha time one and all were eager to hear from the leading 
Moderate his views on the new policy of Government, the attitude of the 
fe Extremists, the aims of the Nationalists, the duties of the Moderates and the 
policy they should adopt. What are we to conclude then? Are the Extre- 
mists making rapid strides and the Moderates hosing ground? The Bengal, 
the Punjab and the Deccan press of the day give one grounds for drawing 
this conclusion. This element gives rise to fear for the future of the country, 
and it is hoped that the Moderates and the authorities will not treat it as 
insignificant. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes:—The acceptance of the 
presidential chair by Sir Pherozeshah made many think that there was 4 
possibility of a united Congress being held this year. But the Bengalis 
remained dissatisfied at the attitude of Sir Pherozeshah who had declared 
that they were overdoing it in the matter of the Partition agitation. When, 
therefore, he accepted the chair the Bengalis cleverly put forward the idea 
of holding a united Congress. Itis perhaps this idea of theirs which is at the 
bottom of Sir Pherozeshah’s resignation. Perhaps the Reforms of Lords 
Morley and Minto may be a substantial reason with him to lead him to this 
step. The Akhbdr-e-Islam is of opinion that the wound which Mr. Tilak 
_ inflicted on the Congress at Surat has not been healed. It adds:—It is a 
great satisfaction to learn about Sir Pherozeshah’s resignation. ‘The finding 
out of another President will be a difficult task. The so-called Indian Congress 
would serve no useful purpose now. Whatever the people want ought to 
be through the medium of the enlarged Councils. The Cutch Kesari is of 
opinion that Sir Pherozeshah’s step is taken in obedience to public opinion, 
and the paper congratulates him on his generosity in giving up the president- 
ship. The paper thinks that as long as the Moderate party talks of a creed 
the success of the Congress is doomed.]| 


*42,. “ While the attitude of Bengal Conventionists, who are striving for 
: a united Congress, towards the ensuing Lahore 
ao — Convention is not yet settled, the unexpected re- 
signation of Sir P. M. Mehta of the presidentship 
of the Lahore session has been a matter of surprise, and has created a stir in 
Convention circles. A cloud of mystery hangs about the reasons that have led 
Sir Pherozeshah to take the unprecedented step.......... Whatever the real 
reason might be, one thing is certain that this step taken at the eleventh 
ne hour, which is not provided for inthe Constitution, has created a dead- 
lock in the Convention work at Lahore. The next step is to summon the 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee and to settle upon the next 
President, if the Lahore session is not to be abandoned for good. We hope 
that the Conventionists, who are loudly proclaiming their constitutionalism, 
will arrange about the next President not in hasty high-handedness, but 
in a thoroughly ‘ constitutional’ manner.” 


*43. “ His Excellency Sir George Clarke, both in his courtesy in going 
round the schools in Bombay to present prizes and 

Appreciation of His jin the speeches he makes to the pupils, shows the 
Excellency the Governor’s wideness of his sympathies and the sure hand with 
\. deal sda Boog which he touches the needs of each class of pupils. 
L Not the least beneficial effect of Sir George 


_ Bomba "= eecccecce ‘ ; 
i Parse (37), 12th Dec, Clarke’s sojourn amongst us, we believe, will be the 
a Eng. cols. remembrance in years to come of the words of one 


who spoke not in copy-book maxims but out of 


the wisdom of a mind stored with knowledge and a character exalted by 
unselfishness.” 


44, His Excellency Sir George Clarke has declared as a result of his 

iat. ailenite UU experience in India that if the Kuropeans were to 
6th Dec aman (2%), behave themselves well with Indians the East and 

var the West would join hands in co-operation. The 
unrest prevailing in India at present is due to several causes the chief of 


A 


which is the hauteur of Europeans towards Indians: The presence of 
even the Honourable Mr. Gokhale in a first class railway carriage was once 
objected to by some European fellow passengers. The unrest has come because 
the Indians, their thoughts and habits are looked upon with contempt by 
Kuropeans.......... What Sir George said the other day at the Bombay 
Education Society prize distribution should be inwardly digested by the 
Civilians in this country and especially by European Police officers. If an 
officer insults any Indian, the higher authorities should take severe notice of 
his conduct and set an example by punishing him. 


*49. “The speech delivered by His Excellency Sir George Clarke on 
Saturday before last while distributing prizes to 
Praja Bandhu (38), the successful students of the Bombay Education 
12th Dec., Eng. cols. Society's High Schools is indeed a remarkable 
pronouncement and deserves more than a passing 
notice. After expressing entire satisfaction with the work of the High Schools 
His Excellency referred to the position of the members of the domiciled 
community.... The words, though addressed only to the students of 
the Education Society's High Schools, deserve to be borne in mind by all 
the members of the domiciled community at large. It is evident that their 
lot is for all practical purposes cast in this country, and they, therefore, 
would be serving their own interests by co-operating with the sons of 
the soil in all important political questions affecting the whole Indian nation. 
It would not pay them in the long run to affect superiority, but, on the 
contrary, it would do them harm.” 


46. ‘The golden words of advice that found utterance from the 
mouth of His Excellency Sir George Clarke, speaking 

eae ta ee cate (45), at the annual gathering of HKuropean Schools under 
the management of the Bombay Education Society, 

need to be endorsed as emphatically as possible and given the widest 
publicity for the benefit of the pe a both domiciled in India and 
sojourning temporarily as * birds of passage.’.......... It will not do for them 


to lord it over the ocean of men around them, men who are not the ‘dirty 


niggers as some seml- civilised Kuropeans are ‘pleased to style them, but men 
who are an ‘ancient’ people ‘with ancient customs and prejudices,’ ‘ with 
high traditions,’ °a people naturally courteous and peculiarly sensitive,’ 
‘among whom manners count for so much.’.......... New India now does not 
care for condescending kindness and patronising sympathy, it only cares for, 
and will expect in future, fairness and equality. So it can afford to disregard 
the ‘ special responsibilities’ entailed upon them, though we entirely agree 
with His Excellency that we shall hear much less of unrest in India if the 
Europeans in this country mend their manners and turn a leaf in their 
dealings with the ‘ peculiarly sensitive’ people of India.” 


47. “ Really, in these days, we are being reminded with a vengeance 
of the old proverb, ‘the world does not know its 
iiiaiaiiiaaiaieiiacienls greatest men.’ Mr. Wahed, our new Sheriff, has 
appointment of Mr.§. A, been evidently one of these, for, even if long known 
Wahed to the Shrievalty to the Muhammadan astronomers, he is at leasta 
of Bombay. comet who has flashed too suddenly in the firmament 
Jam-e-Jamshed (38), ofthe cosmopolitan world of Bombay. Of course, 
8th Dec., Eng. cols.; Myr, Wahed is a most worthy soul. But where did 
edgy Punch (32), th Government find him? How were all his most excel- 
sok lent merits made known to them? By whom and 
through whom? Could the head of the Administration 
have alone gone, torch in hand, in search of this new civic jewel of ours, or 
some sudden flash from heaven revealed him to the eyes of the Govern- 
ment?” [The Hindi Punch writes :—If those who object to the appointment 
of Mr. Wahed want to know what the services and qualifications of the new 
Sheriff are, why do they not go and ask the ‘Caucus,’ or why do they not 
inquire of betting men on the turf ?] 
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a The Sultana AB neetily a aay ta for selecting 

ji Suleman u aéhed forthe Shrievalty 

Takada pm of Bombay for the year 1910. The paper adds that 

Bahddur (181), 6th Dec. Mr. Suleman is the: right man. im the right place and 

— “ill prove himself quite worthy. of the honour 

bestowed upon him. Mr. Wahed is well known in. Muhammadan circles for 

his quiet and benevolent nature. His Excellency the Governor has placed the 

Sunni Muhammadan community under a deep debt.of gratitude by making the' 
appointment. [The Bombay Punch Bahddur expresses similar sentiments. | 


49. “The last mail has brought us an account of the debate which took 
| Tn as place-in the House of Lords, atthe initiation of 
help! their Ribw-ovaniry- Lord Ampthill, in regard to the position and status 
men in distress in South Of the Indians in the Transyaal. Lord Ampthill 
Africa. stated the case of the Indians with that moderation 
~ Jam-e-Jamshed (33), 6th and sympathy which he has always evinced in the 
Dec., ling. cols.; Kathid- matter, pointing out that though Indians were per- 
Pn a (36), 6th Dec, fectly willing that the right of entry into the Colony 
piers should be limited to any State which the Colonial 
Government might think convenient, they protested against the colour bar 
which had been introduced since the Liberal Government had come into 
office—a bar such as had never previously existed in the history of the British 
Empire.......... What has been annoying the Indians most is the fact of 
the most loyal and respectable of them being treated as if they were less than 
the scum of society which the great European capitals have been pouring into 
British Colonies, men whose standard of morality and respectability is far 
inferior and lower than that of the Indians, and many of whom cherish a 
deep and unalterable hatred towards England and the British race. Earl 
Crewe, in his reply, was, of course, all benevolence; but he was helpless. He 
admitted failure, but for this he was not prepared to blame any party or 
individual........... Andso His Lordship reiterated the old platitudes and 
sophistries as to the helplessness of solving the problem!......... In face of 
this frank avowal of official impotence, and more than that, official disinclina- 
tion to do tne needful, of course the Indians have again to fall back on their 
own resources.... Mr. R. Tata has by his noble gift of Rs. 25,000 shown 
them a way, and Mr. J. Petit has followed him with a contribution of Rs. 1,000. 
If Indian patriotism, of which we hear so much in these days, has any reality 
about it, if there be aught of any self-respect about the people, the fine 
example set by Mr. R. Tata and followed, though at a distance, by Mr. J. Petit 
should not fail to animate our countrymen of all creeds and classes, and to brace 
up the courage of the Transvaal Indians to find the goal they are seeking. Of 
all the patriotic struggles in which the Indians have been engaged so far, this is 
the highest and the holiest of them all. It affects, besides other things, their 
manhood and their honour—and no self-respecting people could but feel these 
to be more than everything else put together. Indians, if they would only 
condescend to bestir themselves, have everything in them to make this conflict 
end in victory.” [The Kdthidwdr Tvmes writing in a similar strain holds up 
Mr. Tata and Mr. Petit as examples for wealthy Indians, and writes :—‘ Such 
ill-treatment of the British Indians cannot but be resented by fair- 
minded Britons. Much more will it rouse the indignation of the people 
of this country. Matters would be mended only when the Indian Govern- 
ment and the Anglo-Indians would, in fair justice to the claims of the 
British Indians abroad, bestir themselves to stand by them and carry on 
the campaign in right earnest by adopting such measures as would stop all 
sort of communication with the Transvaal pending a satisfactory settlement. 
And at the same time all the peoples’ associations like the Congress in 
this country should spare neither pains nor money to help the suffering 
Indians in that Colony.” | 


50. “Mr. R. J. Tata’s gift in support of the cause of our suffering countrys 
men in South Africa is another proof of the larger’ 
patriotism cherished by the Parsis, and is worthy of 
the tradition established by his lamented father. 
Such practical sympathy will convince our opponents—if anything can—more 


Indian Spectator (7), 
llth Dec. 


seh MORE CEE Rael gee 
Ae DEE 


Gia 
qoickly than all the platform oratory and newspaper platitudes put together. : 
'o hope not to be misunderstood if we remind Hindu and Muhammadan 
citizens of the need of such effective co-operation with those who have been | 
fighting the battle of freedom in another part of the empire under the British tee | 
flag. The equal treatment demanded by Mr. Gandhi and his gallant band a4 
may be conceded in the end or may be withheld. Butthe men and women 
who suffer for conscience’ sake, and those who, like Mr. R. J. Tata, sympathize 


with them in this splendid manner, will be honoured by friends and opponents 
alike.” | 


o1. Itis only now that the real struggle begins in the Transvaal. a 
Looking at the disgraceful weakness shown by the a | 
ig Prakdsh (25), 5th Imperial Government, which, like an old woman, A 
vii has declared itself unable to rule the insolent al 
Transvaalers, the struggle of Mr. Gandhi and his followers appears, at } 
first sight, a hopeless one. But the decisive language of Gandhi, as he 
left the shores of England, reminds one of the late President Kruger’s | if 
words when he learnt of the fall of Pretoria that the “real battle was yet to i" 
begin.” Our belief is confirmed by the results that have come out of the : 
firm attitude of Mr. Gandhi and his followers. The hearts of the Indian 
public are being drawn more and more towards the sufferings of their A 
Transvaal compatriots who are given a fiendish treatment by the cruel Trans- q 
vaal Government. This sympathy has not been confined to words, but has i 
been translated into action. Mr. R. J. Tata has come forward with a liberal : 
donation of Rs. 25,000, and this generosity deserves to be imitated by all 
Indians. [The paper then reiterates with approval the measures suggested 
by the Indu Prakdsh for continuing the fight (paragraph 39 of Weekly 
Report No. 49), and writes :—Awake, brothers, and brushing aside all racial 
differences, unite together as one man. ‘T'his is nota question cf insult to 
a few particular individuals but to the whole country. Therefore, let all come 
forward to contribute their mite and strengthen the hands of Mr. Gandhi 
and his valiant band of workers. In short, declare with all your might 
to the whole world and to the Transvaal that India has now awakened. | 


o2. After the admission by Lord Crewe of England’s inability to do 
anything for the Indians in the ‘Transvaal, it is 
Appeal to the Indian futile to expect anything from the Colonists, and the 
Government to stop the only thing now left is for India and.the Indian 
emigration of indentured Government to take immediate steps for maintain- 
sa to South Africa, ing their self-respect. In spite of their stigmatising 
ombay Samachar (68), 2. " : a as ae 
oe. Dias Indians as “ Undesirable Asiatics’’ and driving i 
them out of South Africa, these Colonists are free to ' 
| benefit themselves as much as they please by India; ‘| a 
and it is time that this state of things were put an end to. ‘These Colonists oe 
are completely dependent.for the continuance of their mining industries on a 
India, whence they procure indentured coolies for fixed periods through the : 
Government of India. These indentured coolies are at first lured by false | 
hopes and promises, but once they are in South Africa, they are accorded a ., ae 
very inhuman treatment. The heart-rending accounts of this treatment es 
which have been recently received in this country have given rise to a 
demand on the part of the public that Government should put a stop to 
indentured labour on these terms. The Under Secretary’s reply to an inter- 
pellation in this connection in the House of Commons is somewhat 
hopeful, and indicates that the question of retaliation against South Africa by 
restricting indentured labour is under his consideration. But the English al: 
nation and the Secretary are too deeply absorbed at present in the Budget , | : 
question. It is, therefore, the Government of India and the Indian public who Bil 
should take up the question. The account published by Mr. H. 8. Polak, the 
accredited representative of the Indians in the Transvaal, shows us thatthe 
indentured coolies are treated like beasts by their masters who extract as 
much from them as they can during the period of indenture and then send 
them back as decrepit skeletons to India. They can obtain no legal protection ae 
against any ill-treatment accorded to them; on the contrary, they are sent a 
back to their masters or to two months’ imprisonment if they dare to complain, a) 
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106 of such a law in.the British Emp ire is not at,all creditable to, 
iperial Government. From this standpoint, ‘therefore, if not from 
2 al considerations, the time has arrived when immediate steps should be 
Aken to put. a stop to this system. There is no necessity now for Indian 
a lies to emigrate in view of the rising demand for good workmen in the 
éountry itself. Ifthe hard work which is exacted from them in the colonies 
could be utilised for India, it would be a very welcome assistance to her 
rising industries. _ 


“68. “When Reuter telegraphed some time ago that according to Lord 
Crewe the Transvaal Government and the Indians 
Comments on the in that Colony differed only on a ‘theoretical 
differences between the grievance , we thought that it was a phrase manu- 
ia gag iguana factured in the Colonial Office and it belittled the 
sity: oe Oe” hardship felt by the Indians. From a_ letter 
* Indian Spectator (7), @ddressed tothe Press by Messrs, Gandhi and Habib, 
11th Dec. we find that they have no objection to that phrase, 
and are perhaps themselves responsible for its use 
by Lord Crewe. For we are told in that letter that the object of the British 
Indians in agitating for the repeal of the Registration Law is ‘to secure legal 
or theoretical equality in respect of immigration.’ The sufferers on the spot 
must know their interests best. But to people at a distance such an admission 
looks rather strange. We are not quite sure if our countrymen ‘have put the 
matter in a way which does justice to themselves. The letter makes it appear 
that the Executive Government of the Colony has promised to iet in immi- 
grants of the particular kind desired in numbers which the Indians do not 
feel to be insufficient, but they want that the law itself should be so modified 
as to place the possibility of the immigration beyond all doubt and to make 
it independent of the grace of the executive. In this country we have grown 
familiar with the practice of the executive Government reserving for itself 
larger powers than it intends to use ordinarily, and giving almost an assurance 
to non-official critics that the discretion vested in the executive will be 
leniently used. The non-officials contend that the law must be lenient and 
little should be left to the discretion of the executive. Frequent as such 
discussions are in this country, they do not, happily, lead to the same 
bitterness as one finds in the Transvaal discussions. Evidently the Indians 
in that Colony do not place the same confidence in the assurances of their 
Government as we doin ours. Indeed, Mr. Gandhi and General Smuts have 
been accusing each other of saying things which they do not mean. It is 
really a remarkable controversy, and our, countrymen’s contention for 
‘theoretical equality’ must have more in it than appears on the surface.” 


54. The miseries of indentured labourers in Mauritius have now been 
made familiar to us by the revelations of Lala Brind4a- 
Alleged inhuman treat- ban. We now learnthat a similar state of things 
ment of Indian coolies in exists in the Straits Settlements. The Assistant 
— ere Emigration Commissioner of these Settlements when 
in baa Fee OA ons visit to a plantation on one of the islands found 
| on investigation that the Indian labourers there were 
being subjected to brutalities by their European Superintendents. It came 
out in the course of the investigation that.a labourer, tired of his life on the 
plantation, had tried to commit suicide. The only punishment that was inflicted 
on these Kuropean Superintendents for their savagery was that they were 
fined, which is the highest form of punishment which can be inflicted on them. 
We hope that the heart-rending accounts of the sufferings of the Indian coolies 
in the Straits Settlements will induce our benign British Government to inter- 
vene on their behalf. 


co. The savages of the so-called civilised Europe are not much better 
than the cannibals of Africa. A glance at the reports 

Comments onthe Congo of the atrocities which are being committed on the 
atrocities. natives in the Congo territory gives us 4 correct idea 
p poants ay gy of their savagery. ~The whites on the rubber plant- 
ao a inncnandh tf ations there murder, mutilate or tyrannise over any 
nhe one they like. But the powers of HKurope which 
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raise b: quite a howl: in the name of huimantty whew | any white is subjected 
to a little trouble in China, Turkey or Persia, quietly connive at this 
inhuman barbarity. The native of Congo is not a human being in their 
eyes. The mutilation of his body or his murder is not considered by 
them as a trampling under foot of the teaching of Christianity. Selfish- 
ness is dearer to them than ‘humanity. Hunter in his school history 
of India states that Lord Dalhousie was so much moved by the miseries of 
the people under the Native States that he annexed them to the British 
territory for the benefit of the subjects. What, then, prevents the powers of 
‘Kurope from helping the miserable wretches in this hell on earth? Is it the 
colour of the skin? All eyes are turned to England, once the greatest enemy 
of slavery. [The Praja Bandhu also bitterly condemns in similar terms the 
inhuman and savage treatment of the “ Blacks ”’ in Congo by the “ Whites.”’]. 


06. ‘“ We would draw attention to a change adversely affecting a 
= hiteasd labios tote subordinate service which Anglo-Indians have in 
. hacia tettann “ws the past used as a stepping stone to effect an 
recent change in the rules @Ntrance into the superior grades. We refer to the 
about the Subordinate Subordinate Accounts Establishment of the Public 
Accounts Establishment Works Department which includes all Accountants 
of the Public Works serving in the several Provincial Governments and 
Department. : State Railways of India as well as those in the 

Anglo-Indian Empire Telecraph and Military Works Services. Up to the 
(1), llth Dec. 
present year three-ninths of the vacancies occurring 
in the superior grades have been open to Accountants, provided they prove 
themselves fit and qualified to fill such positions. These promotions have 
worked so well in practice that it is now a recognised fact that Accountants 
who have risen step by step from the subordinate grades have always ranked 
among the best officers in the superior Accounts. And these officers on 
more than one occasion have risen by their merit to the topmost rung of the 
service. But the flat has issued that from the year 1909 this door is closed. 
seeoeeeee Lhe adverse effects of this change on the prospects of an Accountant 
are two-fold, and the more carefully these effects are weighed, the more 
serious and substantial they prove themselves. His ultimate position and 
salary in the higher grade will be greatly reduced, and his promotion in the 
subordinate grades will be seriously retarded....... No wonder that these new 
orders of the Secretary of State have not been welcomed by the men now in the 
service, who have not even been granted the usual concession, when the con- 
ditions of service are changed—the option of remaining under the old rules....... 
The class that will suffer most heavily are the Anglo-Indians, and the 
community will be pauperised monthly by a sum of Rs. 10,000. ‘To our 
knowledge within the last twenty years only five of the promoted Accountants 
have been pure Natives of India; the rest of the posts have been held by 
Anglo-Indians. ‘The fact that the Anglo-Indians in spite of their great 
inferiority of numbers have always held the majority of the higher graded 
posts is a very significant fact and one that deserves careful consideration by 
Government.” 


57. “It isa good thing that of late years the High Court has revived 
the practice of deputing one of the Judges for 
Suggestion that the inspection work in the mofussil. This brings the 


inspecting Judge of the subordinate judiciary into close touch with the 


Bombay High Court 
should allow more freedom 
of judgment to the 
subordinate judiciary. 

Surya Prakdsh (42), 
4th Dec., Eng. cols. 


be curtailed as far as possible, but it is possible that too much insistence on - 


controlling authority, gives scope for the apprecia- 
tion of individual merit, and tends to secure 
uniformity and simplification of procedure. We 
note, however, a tendency to concentrate too much 
attention on securing speedy disposal of cases. 
Of course, law’s delays are proverbial and should 


early disposal may in some cases defeat the ends of justice. It seems to us 


that since the commencement of these periodical visits, Judges have been too — 


much tied down by red-tape, and High Court circulars, issued with the frequency 
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NS gt Geestsinend ibsasketlene.. are more reverenced than dictates of justice or 
-. . @0mmon sense. For instance, the rules require that each party shall, at 
the commencement of the case, submit. a complete list of witnesses and 
_.. @ocuments on which it relies. and a slavish adherence to this rule causes 
‘Go hardship in many cases. The rule presupposes that each party or its pleader 
| methodically thinks out and prepares its case before appearing in Court, 
but as everyone with an experience -of mofussil men and ways knows, things 
-@re invariably done ina more or Jess haphazard fashion. The clients who 
instruct the pleaders are often uneducated or ill-educated and have but 
the haziest notions of their own requirements and resources. ‘The pleaders 
themselves are frequently underpaid and at any rate it is useless to expect 
< from them that scientific method and precision (our readers may paraphrase 
a Pe ' this as they will) which are natural to the highly trained and highly paid 
a | Solicitors of Bombay. And yet some Judges make the utmost difficulty in 
permitting the submission of evidence, howevor well authenticated, subsequent 
to the stage prescribed by the rules. This is but one grievance out of many, 
but we believe we are right in saying that there is a general impression 
among Sub-Judges that they are held too much in leading strings. It were 
- unprofitable to inquire whether this strenuous straining after perfection in 
all minor branches of the administration of justice is not in some degree 
connected with personal idiosyncracies which cling to human nature even 
atthe high altitude of the High Court Bench. We believe, however, that 
occasional change in the selection of itinerant Judges would be distinctly 
appreciated by the legal world.” 


58. There can hardly be anything more painful to the feelings of a 
Hindu than to find a widow's claim to the right 


of maintenance from her husband’s estate upheld 
Comments on the recent 


decision of the Bombay 
High Court upholding an 
unchaste widow’s right to 
maintenance against her 
husband’s property. 

Lohana Samachar (81), 
Sth Dec.; Kalpataru 
(128), 5th Dec. 


in spite of her being clearly proved to lead an un- 
chaste life. If there is anything which more than 
another has been given a high place in Hindu 
society it is the necessity of chastity in females. 
Even if the Fiindu Shastras say anything which can 
be interpreted to mean that they did not prohibit 
unchastity, it must be due to the fact that they 


were written in and méant for the golden age in 
which there was a much higher standard of social life, 
and cases of unchastity were rare. But what a great difference between that 
age and this iron age! The judgment is, no doubt, strictly based upon 
Hindu Law, but our leaders should try to get abrogated such rules of law as 
are inconsistent with the present state of Hindu society and are likely to 
encourage immorality among widows. The present decision frees widows 
from any fear of loss of maintenance and gives them unrestrained 
liberty to behave as they like. When it is settled law that a widow -: 
loses her right of maintenance in case of re-marriage is it not clearly 
absurd that she should be allowed to retain it in the case of unchastity ? 
[The Kalpataru declares that the Judges erred egregiously in deciding in 
favour of the claimant only because she had expressed contrition for her 
past conduct. The paper further says that Hindus being very fastidious 
about the chastity of their women, such decisions are likely to wound their 
feelings inasmuch as they appear to put a premium on immorality at the cost 
of the outraged memory of deceased husbands.| 


59. “It is to be sincerely hoped that the woman, who was sentenced to 
‘see four months’ imprisonment at Bombay the other 
ee bel Pr day, for having married a minor to the god Khandoba, 
of dedication of a minor to Will return home the wiser, if a bit sadder, for her 
the god Khandoba should experience. Now that the law has been made clear, 
be made widely known. there is no excuse for perpetrations of the kind, 
Indian Spectator (7), The Police would do well to have the case feuy and 


11th Dec. widely: reported in Marathi papers.” 


5. 


60. Nobody would for a moment entertain the belief thata patriotic 
‘ 7 - man like ~Mr. Gokhale could ever have gone the 
‘Comments on _ the length of playing false with Mr. B. G. Tilak. The 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s proceedings, therefore, were quite unnecessary. It 


7 Fagg ors against the gid not require a judicial decision to clear Mr. 
"4 a Prakish (25), bth Gokhale’s character. It is a great pity that even 
a : ’ great men like Mr. Gokhale, holding high ideals of 


i religion and philosophy, cannot extend their for- 
bearance alittle more. We are reminded in this connection of Mr. Gandhi’s 
noble examplé in the Transvaal, when on being asked how two Pathans who 
had inflicted a grievous injury on him should be dealt with, he declared 
that they were misguided people and should be forgiven. However vile the 
language used against Mr. Gokhale was, none had lifted even a finger against 
him. Although we are very muchrejoiced at his success we cannot help 
feeling sorry at his having lost such a fine opportunity of showing his large- 
heartedness. 


61. The Rdshtramat publishes a couple of letters from “ mill-hands ” 
of which the following is a substance :—Placue, 
Miseries of mill-hands famine and high prices prevail everywhere, and it 
due not to long working jg becoming extremely difficult day by day for the 
a hee to = tempta- mill-hands to make both ends meet with the insuffici- 
wR ni ‘ Apa. ge a0) g¢, ent wages they are being paid. They, therefore, do not 
Dec. : mind working extra hours in order to get something 
: added to their miserable pittance. But the Factory 
Bill threatens to put a stop to this by regulating the working hours of mills. 
It is really a pity that while the Government shows so much solicitude for our 
welfare by shortening our working hours, it neglects the chief cause that is 
at the root of the misery of the labouring population. Itis the liquor-shops 
located at almost every corner and allowed to be kept open till 9 p.m. 
that are solely responsible for our troubles. The Government would do 
well to let alone the mill-owners! ‘The factory labourers should turn to think 
of reducing the number of the liquor-shops and of closing them earlier than 
at present. : 
*62. V.G. Javadekar writes to the Mahrdtia from Amalner (Khandesh) 
3 a detailed account of the Durbar held at that place 
Suggestion that records by Mr. Collector Simcox, in the course of which he 
should be kept of Collec- gyooests that a regular record should be kept of the 
tors Durhers. - Durbar proceedings “so as to enable Gove t 
Mahrdtta (11), 12th Sede 3 rBmen 
Tein to judge of the results of the system so happily 
inaugurated.”’ : 


638. ‘From the report to hand it appears that there is no end to the 
atrocities of the ruler of Dhabro, Syed Allahando 
Appeal to the Commis- Shah alias Andal Shah. It isa mystery how this 
sioner in Sind to put @ fanatical ruler is left untouched in spite of his 
stop to the alleged high- atrocious deeds.......... We have twice or thrice 


yo agg. 4 yeh te visited Kandirao which is at a short distance from 


(Sind). Dhabro and from the tales told us by the people there 
Ldrkdna Gazette (54), Wwe are simply bewildered to hear that such deeds 
27th Nov., Eng. cols. are still being perpetrated under the benign British 


rule......... Such aman has been invested with 
Magisterial powers and decorated with the title of Khan Bahadur. What 
could be the passport to such honour and authority? It could not be his 
education. Could it be that the officers of the Government are afraid of him ? 
We cannot believe this too. What else could it then be? Itis surely an 
enigma. Will not the present Commissioner do something which might 
serve as an object-lesson to him and to those of his ilk;so that they might 
not in future trample under foot the religious susceptibilities of poor Hindus ? 
While writing this we are put in mind of a proverb ‘The wrath of God, if 
belated, comes with greater vengeance upon a tyrant ’.” | 
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Hig 
eG tor th ° 
is oe of branch Post 
joes ‘in the. mofussil 
villages i in §ind. 
Al-Hag (68), 9 27th Nov., 
cola... 


\ 


ay The waa of eis Post Offices i in the pti vitae of Sind 


. has been injurious ‘to the interests of commerce...:... 
For want of postal arrangements - the’ cultivators 


know nothing about the rates obtaining in towns 


and cities and the clever bania whose intercourse 


‘with the towns never ceases and who is always well- 


informed and up to-date as to rates, etc., takes away 
cheap the fruit of the year’s labours of the sweating 


fend holders nal cultivators, and the result is that the producing class 
cannot save enough to feed and clothe themselves even for six months.......... 
The postal authorities would benefit the country immensely if vend 7 
branch offices in principal townships and villages.” 


65. 


Complaint about the 
condition of the roads in 
Sukkur (Sind). 

Sindhi (58), 27th Nov., 
Eng. cols. 


“The state of Sukkur roads continues as bad as aint 


steeped in dust by flying carriages. 


With the 
advent of the new Secretary we hoped for new 
energy in the establishment; but we are not pre- 
pared to say that our hopes have been realised....... 
Those who have to go about the town find themselves 
Sukkur once 
afforded a delightful stroll in evenings. At present 


the hill is closed with a cloud of dust at that time of day; and why ?......... 
We expect more outdoor work from the present Secretary when he has an 
Assistant Secretary to look after office work.” 


66. 


Protest against the pro- 
posal to locate the new 
Science Institute on the 
Hiphinstone College play- 
ground. 

Indu Prakash (46), 10th 
Dec., Eng. cols. 


Hducation. 


“Objections have been most justifiably taken to depriving our 


premier educational institution—an institution 
which Government is pledged to make a ‘ model’ 
one—of the only advantage it possesses in point 
of either site or the building in which it is 
located. The Gymkhana grounds are now the only 
redeeming feature about it. ‘The site is the worst 
that could oe chosen for a high grade educational 
institution to be located in. — ( 2oae (in 


advantage places the institution in a plight which should make the Government 
hang down its head in shame, as past and present Elphinstonians have to do 
as they contemplate the superior situation of the rival Colleges.......... If the 
Government wants the Gymkhana grounds, why does it not have the whole build- 
ing to itself for the proposed Science Institute ? Shorn of the only advantageous 
thing about it, the College would present a sorry spectacle. What we would 
like is that the Government should take over the whole of the present 
Elphinstone College buildings for the purposes of the Science Institute and 
give a good site somewhere on the Colaba foreshore, say near the Wodehouse 
bridge, for the Elphinstone College. The removal of the Elphinstone College 
to a more desirable site on the sea face would be not only a welcome step 
but one meeting a long-felt necessity. It would be secluded from the 
hurry and scurry of the work-a-day world and would be well open to the 
sea.......... As for the resident quarters, some suitable plot might be 
secured at the Colaba Reclamation not very far from the College site. But so 
long as a good site is not secured for the College elsewhere, the appropriation 
of the Gymkhana grounds for purposes of the Science Institute would be 
highly impolitic and unfair.” 


67. The Local Board meeting on the 10th instant wiil decide the 
desirability or otherwise of maintaining the Mitral 
Vernacular School. It is wonderful that the Local 
Board should be about to abolish the school on a 
flimsy pretext when His Excellency the Governor. 
manifests zeal for the promotion and spread of 
primary education. ‘The abolition would mean that 
- ‘the children in the village will remain in a state of 
The suggestion has emanated from the Deputy Educational 


~ Protest against the 
proposed abolition of the 
vernacular school at 
Mitral in Nadidd Taluka 
(Kaira). 
. Gujarat (73), 4th Dec. 


ignorance. 
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Inspector, and the reason assigned by him is-that the people of the village 
ask for more rent. The Local Board President acting upon the suggestion 
ordered the abolition of the school. The, question of increase in the rent 
should be carefully looked into. Other villages smaller than Mitral have 


schools to boast of. We fail to see what lies at the bottom of the affair. For 


the welfare of the village little,is being spent from the local fund. Under the 
pretext of spreading education steps are being taken to increase the local cess. 
If the Local Board cannot spend a little more over the school the members 
should maintain it out of their own pockets. It is hoped that the Board will 
not sanction this undesirable proposal. | 


68. “ We are gratified to learn that the repeated and continuous cries of 

, the public of Larkana for the opening of a High 

age “a nap choo! here have after all moved ie qaihotiies to 
High School at Laérkina 4 Certain extent! So far as we have been able to 
(Sind). ascertain, at least the Head of the Education Depart- 
Sind Patrika (56), 27th ment in this province seems to have fully realized 
Nov., Eng. cols.; Ldr- the urgent need of such a useful institution and has 
Nor agg (94), 2th forwarded a proposal to the local Municipality for the 
ee same. He proposes to suggest to the Government the 
transfer of the Hyderabad High School to Larkana provided the Municipality 
be prepared to contribute toitsfunds. As a matter of fact it is the first and the 
foremost duty of the Government to provide the above institution of its own 
accord, without the least help from anybody else, as seems to have been done 
in almost all other districts.......... Itnow behovesthe Government to take 
up the proposal in right earnest. But thereby we do not necessarily agree 
to the abolition of the Hyderabad High School; for that High School must 
be allowed to remain.” [The Ldrkdna Gazette writes :—‘‘ It is now hoped that 
Government will lose no more time before giving a High School to Larkana 


on a more decent scale than they have done in other places in order to make . 


amends for the loss which the people have sustained by the absence of a 
High School for such a long time. Now that the Commissioner is touring in 
this district, we humbly and earnestly appeal to him to get the High School 
sanctioned by Government at an early date.’’| 


69. ‘“ The Sind College Engineering class is saved for the nonce, but 

we have & shrewd suspicion that its apparent salva- 

The prospects of stud- tion is only the precursor of death. ‘The fiat has 
ents passing the Sind gone forth that not only must the scholarships cease 
College Engineering Class hut the students must pay fees as heavy as are 


oo RO ies be Mr charged for the Arts course. Now we would not 


more popular. object to fees being charged, but they must be 
Sind Journal (20),2nd moderate and in any case the prospects of successful 
Dec. students must be proportionate to the sacrifices made 


by them in the shape of pecuniary outlay as well as 
the time and energy expended upon study........... But what are the facts ? 
The test now-a-days enforced at the Engineering Class for the single guaranteed. 
appointment of Overseer has been made exceedingly exacting inasmuch as 
such a place is offered only to the student who secures not less than an 
average of 60 per cent. at the three annual examinations. The result is that 
whereas in days gone by one man at least was sure of an Overseership, at 
present even an exceptionally brilliant young man can hardly get the 
coveted thing........... Is it then worth while, we ask, for young men to pass 
the Matriculation or the School Final, pay exorbitant fees for three years and 
after hard study and training settle down as mere Sub-Overseers with little 
chance of being selected for un Overseership after several years’ service ? 
Is it reasonable under the circumstances to expect many admissions to the 
Engineering Class which might remove the financial difficulty ?............ 
Improve the prospects then, we say, and see if the class is not well patronised. 
We hold that the successful students of the Sind College Engineering Class 
are fit for something better than what fal's to. their lot—just as the alumni 
of the Civil Engineering Colleges of India are fit for something much better 
than they actually et. under the present system of recruitment for the 
P, W. D.” 
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Bou 70. « “We have bad occasion 5 dedenaly to remark upon the disastrous 


| effects upon railway finance of. an increase of-speed. 
sseeeeeee HOM the beginning of the new year the 
canekqemer G.I. P., the B. B. & G.I., and the E. I. Railways 
te hare ; rh. tna lat of ere raising their first and second class fares 50 
January 1910. per cent.......... The third class fares are unaltered, 
Parsi. (37), 12th Dec., and the railways will probably say that if anybody 
Eng. cols. still wishes to enjoy the benefits of one of the cheapest 
| railway tariffs in the world, it is. still open to him. 

But while in England it may be only a matter of self-indulgence to travel in 


the higher classes, in India nobody who has arrived at a moderate standard 


of cleanliness, decency and manners, will travel third class if he can possibly 
afford second......... The number of passengers of this kind is large and 
increasing, and it certainly seems as if they had been inconsiderately treated.” 


71. “It has been brought to our notice that ticket collectors at Ruk 
Station are in the habit of intimidating female pAs- 
Alleged intimidation of sengers when they fail to show their tickets which 
female passengers on the are generally with the male members travelling by 
Ruk Railway Station other compartments. We wonder how the Railwa 
(Sind) by ticket collectors. “tee y 
Gdvkdaa Gasetle (64). subordinates dare to set at naught the strict orders 
27th Nov., Eng. cols. of their superiors in this connection. ‘This shame- 
ful practice is casting a slur upon the whole Railway 


administration. We trust that the District Traffic Superintendent will take 


note of the above grievance and lose no time in setting it right. ”’ 


Municipairtees. 


‘7: Ae The Bombay Electric Tramway Company has approached the Cor- 
poration with a letter that it may be allowed to in- 
Protest against the crease the rate of fare incertain districts. The proposal 
Bombay Electric Tram- wil] startle the public of Bombay and needs to be 
way Company's proposalto Garefully inquired into. The Tramway Company 
increase its fares. | : 
Oriental Review 9), 9 allowed to aave first-class and increased rates 
Gt Dan of fares for it notwithstanding public protest. The 
3 attempt failed, and now it has come out again with 
the demand that it ought to be allowed to increase the scale of fares all round. 
It is preposterous and unfair to the general public and is none the less 
impudent because it is backed up by a flimsy piece of reasoning. Instead of 
abiding strictly by the terms of the original agreement with the Corporation, 
it is attempted to belittle this agreement and to insinuate that its terms are 
morally, if not legally, binding.......... The plea is also brought in that 
the rate of wages has increased and that fares for hack victorias have also 
been increased. Whatever it be, the Company ought to have considered all 
these things before any agreement was entered into........... Instead of acting 
economically, the Company rushes to the Corporation to be allowed literally 
to tax the public. And this, too, while difficulties of passengers with regard 
to transfer tickets, etc., remain unremedied. The Corporation ought not only 
to reject the demand, but to call upon the Tramway Company to remove the 
difficulties of the tram-usiny public.” 


*73. “The Bombay Tramway Company have failed in a most un- 

Seog mistakable manner either to improve upon the 
Piles (84), old service or to give even purtial satisfaction to its 

—— patrons. We trust, therefore, that there will be a 
united and vigorous protest against the Company’s proposal to increase the 
fares in themanner proposed. Weadmit thatthe Company has managed hitherto 
just to make both ends meet....... But it is absurd for the Company to expect to 
earn large dividends so early in its career and ere it has scarcely learnt how to do 
its work.. A remark about increased expenditure (compared withithat involved 
by horse traction) ‘has been skilfully sandwiched in the body of the 
letter. All we can say is that the Company have themselves to thank for-this 


ee. 
result. To take only one instance, where was the necessity of having Euro- 
pean and Eurasian Inspectors when Indians had been doing the same work in 
an entirely satisfactory manner during more than three decades? The 
existing fares are quite as high in proportion to the service rendered as in any 
large cityin Americaor Europe. The Company’s arguments, specious as they 
are, have not a leg to stand upon between them, and we trust their proposals 
will receive short shrift at to-morrow’s meeting ‘of. the Corporation. We do 
not mean that no change in the-fare tariff will ever be necessary. The 
necessity may arise—after the Company has learnt to do its work properly, 
after its mileage is increased and complete satisfaction is given to the public. 
But till such time comes, the Company will do well to play the game of 
patience.” 


Native States. 


74. Mr. Chhotaélal Baxi who succeeded Mr. Raiji has become a 
power in Junagadh and he has been misusing his 

Recommendation tothe authority. He has a grudge against Gulabshankar 
Nawab of Junagadh to Kavi and Prabhudas both of whom he has got impri- 
release two persons goned for nothing. May we ask His Highness the 


victincieol gs lesa Nawab of Junagadh to set at liberty these two 


Kadathidwar and Mahe 
Kdntha Gazette (78), 5th 
Dec. 


hope that His Highness 


ings of his people. . 


persons and earn the blessing of his subjects? They 
are the victims of a base conspiracy hatched by 
Mr. Baxi, and the Nawab Saheb would be tempering 
mercy with justice if he ordered their release. We 
will not miss this opportunity of earning the bless- 


%5. The Political Bhomiyo eulogises the Nawab of Cambay for alien 


Appreciation of the 
erant of local self-gov- 
ernment by His Highness 
the Nawab of Cambay to 
his subjects. 

Political Bhomiyo (85), 
10th Dec. 


to his subjects the right of local self-government and 
hopes that His Highness the Nawab will follow up 
the noble policy inaugurated by him and make 
higher education accessible to his subjects. The 
paper also gives a summary of the State Resolution 
notifying the new reform, by which the people of 
Cambay will have a Municipal Council consisting of 


six elected and six nominated members and an 
official president. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 16th December 1909. 


*Reported in advance. 
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R. Noronha ; Portuguese ; 35 


Kézi Ismail Kazi Muhammad : - Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 45. : 


Javerbhaéi Daddbhdéi Patel; § Hindu 
(Patidar) ; 89. — 

Déyd4bhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 
(Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 

Jivanlal Chhaganl4l ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.; 
Parsi ; 41. 

Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 ne 


Jivanl4l Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Dasa 
Shrimali Bania) ; 34. 

Démji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
Bania) ; 33. 

Naéthalal Rangildds (Bania). 


Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 23. 

Ibrahim Daud; -39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 
Muhammadans (Memons). 

Mohanlal Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimali 
Bania) ; 27. 

Mathur Mansykh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
a 

Kahand4s Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
56. 

Motil4l Chhotal4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Bréhman) ; 45. 


Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 46. 

Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 

Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (LohAna) ; 30 se... 


Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher- 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 

Harivallabhdas Prdénvallabhdds Parekh ; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 

Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60... 


Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
Brahman) ; 39. 
Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 ius nee 


Hird4l4l Vardhamén Shéh (Visa Shrimali 
Bania) ; 28. 


Manildl Chhabéra4m Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 
Brahmin) ; 43. 

Pirozshah J ehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi; 
33. 

Chunilaé] Bapuji Modi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 61. 


Keshavl4l MHarivithald4s; Hindu (Das 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44 

Manvantr4i Madanrdi Rayji; Hindu 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 

Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi ; ; 52 


Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 


A’nandshankar BApubhai Dhruva, B.A., 
LL.B.; Hindu. 


a 


Giurishankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ; 
30. . 

J 4nakiprasdd Laboor4m; Hindu (Kénya- 
kubja Brahman) ; 31. 


Shir Biharilal ; Hindu (Bajpai Brdhmin) ; 
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Geadag (Dhrwis) .».| Weekly ... («| Shankrépa Gudiyéppa Basrimara; Hindu) 150° 


wee NEE (Devang) ; 40. — : | 
‘Hubli (Dhérwir) .. | Do, ooo §6=— sos | Bindu -Ndérdyan Mutdélik Desai; Hindu! 1,000 
oo a Brahman) ; 36. 
Dhérwar . eee . eee Do. eee eee Ankalgi ; Hindu recess Brah- 600 


| yp 25, 

Mie Sek ib Dow ce cul Ge B Mannar; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 500 
| | man); 42. 

J ae a es es Krishnéji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindul 700 


(Vaishnav Brahman), 


Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 44. 


Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brdhman) ; 44. 


+ ®& 


Dhondo Kashinaéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. » 


Damodar Laxman Upasani ; Hindu shige 
vedi Brdhman) ; 53. 


Hari Dharmaraéj Gandhi; Hindu (VAéni) ; 
SI. 
‘111 Bhala ‘ae en »-| Poona se ...| Published thrice a} Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;} 6,000 

| Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. | 


112 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... ...| Wai (Satdra) ...| Monthly... ...| Dattétraya Ganesh Agdshe ; Hindu (Chit- 700 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


| Belgaum SamAdchér ..-| Belgaum ... .o| Weekly — a as gone arr g Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 275 
man); 44. 


ee 114 | Chandrakdént “is ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .! Do. sis ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khéadilkar; Hindu 100 
3 | | : ( (Chitpdwan Bréhman); 42. 


415 | Chandrodays ies »»-| Chiplun (Ratna-| Do. ees ‘ee Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 150 
giri). Brahman) ; 44. 


116 | Chikitsak ... aa. | Do. aa ...| (1) Ramchandra Krishna Kdémat; Hindu 800 
Shenvi; 35. 


117 | Dharma ... ae ...| Wai (Satdra) we ...| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,500 
Brahman) ; 46. 

118 | Dhérwar Vritt ... »«-| Dharwar ... ..| Weekly... ack oe a Shahane; Hindu (Karhdda Brdh- 450 

man); 33. 

119 | Dinbandhu eee .--| Bombay ... ae * 8 or ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25 ...| 1,400 


120 | Dnyén Chakshu ... ct ei en ie >” a ...| Waman Govind Sdpkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
| Brahman) ; 50. 

ee 121 | Dnyén Sdégar ae ..-/ Kolhapur ... ee oe wai ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 300 
| Brahman) ; 44. 
122 | Hindu Punch ... sos) PE aes ia ie ...| Krishnaji Kdshindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit-| 8,000 

pawan Brdhman); 42. 
123 | Itih4s Sangraha ... ..-| Bombay ... vat: as ken ...| Dattatreye Balvant Parasnis; Hindu! 1,000 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
Jagadddarsh sie ...| Ahmednagar sect as iad ...| Kashinath Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
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a pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
. 125 | Jagad Vritt a wet A kaa eee » «| BF. Gordon & Co. 500 
i 126 | Jagamitra... ....-...| Poona =... ~—«..| Monthly ... __...| Krishndji Narhar Ponkshe. eee 
7: ae SOV 1A)... © =... ace uel DOs seve —siwee| Weekly ....-~ «| Saddahiv Taxman Soman, B.A,, LL.B. ;| 10,000 
| oe oe ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 
128 | Kalpatart ... ai ...| Sholapur ... ceat - e. ae ...| Govind Nichyen Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 4295 
Brahman) ; 


129 | K4mgér Samdchér —_....| Bombay ... ocal.; Bas sk ...| Natesh race Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
Bs Be . (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
Karmanuk... _—... .-.| Poona eee ye ae * aren ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan! 4,000 
i | Brahman) ; 41. 
Kesari sei va Des ie sit ae ie ...| Krishnéji Prabhdkar - Khadilkar, B.A. ;| 20,000 
| Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 25. 
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' 182 | Khabardar om ...| Belgaum ... HS Weekly. (Printed| Anant Divikar Gadgil ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 100 

| in Modi charac-| Brdhman); 45 

ters.) 

183 | Khéndesh Samach4r _...| Parola (East Khén-| Fortnightly ...| Pandharindth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu| 1,000 
: . desh), (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


134 | Khandesh Vaibhav ...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly ... | Yadav Balkrishna Upasani ; ; Hindu 600 


desh). (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 42. 
185 | Kumtha Vritt_... .--| Kumtha (Kdnara) Do. a ae ee a Hegde ; ; Hindu (Gowd 250 
” Saraswat) ; 
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Name of Publication, | Where Published. | © éition. - Name, caste and age of Editor. Oneaen 


Manaret—concluded.. i | | f 
4386 Madhukar eee oo wee | Belgaum eee eee Weekly eco ° oe Janérdan Nardyan Kulkarni ; Hindu! ‘$15 
_-| (Saraswat Brihman) ; 32. 
187 | Mahardshtr& Vritt ‘..-| Satara sa. eeel DO. ‘ cee eve} HAMChandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Maré4- 300 


tha) ; 24. 
188 | Moda Vritt aie ---| Wai (Satara) ia. as a0 ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 100 
Bréhman) ; 29. | 
139 | Mumbai Vaibhav .--| Bombay ... ...| Daily ous .... Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu) 1,500 
| Chitpawan Brahman) ; 39. 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav «| Do. ive | Weekly... eee Do. do. | 2,000 


141 | Mumukshu ae WE ROO Nes ce ae .. | Lakshuman Ramchandra Paéngarkar;} 1,500 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Bréhman) ; 35. . 


142 |Nésik Vritt ©... «| Ndsik ... «| Do.  ..  ...{ Rangndth Vishnu Kéle; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 909 
Brahman) ; 24. | 


143 | Nydya Sindhu ss... ...| Ahmednagar ese) © 0. ee .../ Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
Brdhman) ; 34. 


144 | Paisa Patti 1 «| Bombay ... .... Monthly ... _...| Mahddev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit-/ 1,000 | . 
p4wan Brdhman) ; 38. 


145 | Pandhari Mitra ... ...| Pandharpur (Shold-| Weekly... ...| Govind Sakharam Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth] Abont 


pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
146 | Prabhét ...  ... — ...| Dhulia (West Khén-| Monthly ... ...| Govind Kashinath Chdndorkar, B.A.,| 400 a 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brdhman) ; 35. A 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Kast Khan-| Weekly _... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 & 
desh), Brahman) ; 44. 


148 | Pragati... oe ...| Kolhapur ... aa ove a Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham) 400 
Jain); age 45. | 
149 | Prakash ... ‘ive ...| Satara ‘cs el Os sea ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
160 | Pudhari ... ‘ve ...| Baroda... ica ‘ve ...| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe ; Hindu (Dak-} 1,000 
shani Brahman) ; 32. 
151 | Rashtrabodh nb ...| Poona jis ...| Monthly ... ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat ... a ial 800 


152 | Rdshtramat os: ..-| Bombay ... ...| Weekly ... ...) Shrinivas Bhikaji Sardesdi; Hindu (Chit-) 2500 i : 
pawan Brahma.) ; 49. el 

153 | Raéshtramukh ... ...| Mahad (Kolaba) ...| Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Raoji Palwankar; Hindu (Kar- 75 
; hada Brahman) ; age 28. 

154 | Rashtrodaya ‘60 ...| Poona se ...| Monthly ... ...| 9 K. Damle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 2.00 


man); 30. . 
155 | Samalochak ‘ee .»-| Hubli (Dharwar) ...}. Do. oe ...| Trimbak Gurunath Kaéle ; Hidu’(Deshastha 300 | oe ak 
Brahman) 30 — | fees ce 
156 | Saty& Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... os) WOOKLY —— cee ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (ChitpaAwan} 1,000 | . 
Brahman) ; 27. ie 


157 | Shivaji Vijaya ©... ..-| Sholapur ... oe’ 8 evi ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
of (Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. 
158 _ Shold4pur Samachar east. LOD ona ok Oe es ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50... 400 


159 | Shri Say4ji Vijay .--| Bombay... oe De ae ...,Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 ; 
Manager Damodar Savlaram Yande; | 
: nt Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. “i 
160 | Shri Saraswati Mandir ...| Do. ss --| Monthly... ...| Mahadev Keshav Kale; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 40. 
161 | Shri Shahu a ooo] AGATA — ae ooof Weekly = ace ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 200 

| Brahman) ; 28. . 
162 | Shubh Suchak ... coat aes ‘a ie Ee sie ...| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman). 
163 | Sudhakar ... mer .--| Pen (Kolaba) ._ ...| Do. sa ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
164 | Sudharak ... ove »-| Poona ia ae Os oe ...| Vishwanath Govind Sant. 1,000 


165 |Sumant .... aes ...| Karad (Satara) ...| Do. os ...( (1) Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang} — 
Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Saraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. | 

166 | Vande Mataram ... ok PODDR = ses ‘cok: ele ‘ons ...| Hari Raghundth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1,400 ae 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. | of 

167 | Vichari__... one ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...; Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About 
| | Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 


168 | Vijayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhapur ... ooo) Weekly ave om cocees 


169 | Vinod ov = .. | Belgaum ... .--| Fortnightly ...| Dattatraya Ramchandra Kulkarni; Hindu 150 
+ (Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. 

170 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay ... --| Monthly ... ...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... oe 700 

(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud ee 

| : | : Sdéraswat Brahman). 

171 | Vrittasar... ‘al eee} Wai (Satara) | Weekly... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindp (Chit- 250 a 

pawan Bradhman) ; 40. : ie 

172.| Vyapari... ini .»-| Boone ae eof 0. me ...| Nana pes Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 50C 
man);42, — 


173 ) Warkari ... i ..-| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Fortnightly ...| Vitbal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
pur). | Brahman) ; 35. | | 
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Sukkur (Sind) ...| We .. ‘ee| Sh&ms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
: madan (Abro) ; 24. 


-Khairkhéh ; ae Ldrkhana (Sind) ... | »| Hakim Dharamsing Tabilsing ; Hindu 
| | | | (Khatri); 35. 


Prabhat . -,..| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi- | poner Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45... 
Bind Sudhér  - Kardchi (Sind) 3 .| Khaénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Sind Kesari Shikérpur (Sind) — Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
; 4 a > 


Urpv. 


Bombay Punch Bahédur... hee! Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 


Guru Ghantdél Punch Syed Muhammad Husain Syed Ydakubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Habib-ul-Akhbar | Amjddbeg ; Muhammadan (Moghal) ; 40 


Kashful Akhbar Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Nazim; Muham- 
| madan (Shia) ; 24. 
Mufid-e-Rozgar Mahmood Hussain Hassomya ; Muhamma- 

| dan (Sunni); 44. 
gaberal =... | , .| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshil 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Shamsher-i-Hind . Dawood Ali ; Muhammadan ; 36 


Sultan-ul-Akhbar Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 


+ 


Urdu Daily Hussain Yusaf Noor Muhammad ; Khoja ; 
83. 
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GUJARA TI AND HiInpt. 


Jain | Weekly Bhagubhéi Fatechand Karbhdri; Hingu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 
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Jain Mitra Monthly Sital Prasad Jain 


Manra'THI AND Ka’NARESE . 
Chandrika... — Bagalkot (Bij&pur) .| Weekly Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
; 1+ 4hbman) ; 
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Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


Ril cence FR ce hie COT a 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 
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©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the. Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sl or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


SEAR: 
4 ie _ 


wre 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—@ 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


pecene | 
No. | Name and Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
— ‘edi 
HINpDi. 
98a Madhukar ... a0 »-| Bombay... ...| Monthly ... 00 eeecee eee 
| MaRATHI. | 3 
108a| Arya Vaibhav... caf GRIQBON, = 2; ...| Weekly... me sbi ore 
1164| Deshkalvartman ... e| Lerandol ... oo Gee wes - sean eee | 
149a| Pratod wi me ...| Isl4mpur (Sétara)...) Do. via ve seccee see | 
eee ee ae. eee ies | i a 


The Editor of No. 47 is Dattatraya Vishnu Apte, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). 
The Editor of No. 96 is Gokaldas Achratlal ; Hindu (Dasa Nagar Bania) ; 22 ; 450, 
The Editor of No. 168 is Bhujangrao T. Gaikwad ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 ; 500. 

The Editor of No. 174 is Mohamed Reza Haji Alli; Persian Muhammadan (Shia); 35 ; 400. | 


Nos. 49, 57, 90, 99, 198, 122, 135, 148, 144,153, 166, 182, 183, 185, 186, 187 and 189 have ceased to exist, 
No, 129 is a monthly magazine. 
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Politics and the Public Administration, ro 


1. The speech of His Majesty the King-Emperor before the closing of 
si : Parliament had a reference to the Council Reforms 
Poms Majesty = ae introduced in India. It is certain that as long as 
mp ern SPCC et i 6 the people are anxious to have a share in the 
prorogation of Parlia- il . o 
Paths. administration of the eountry there can be no smooth 
Praja Bandhu (88), Sailing for Government, His Majesty ought to have 
12th Dec. expressed satisfaction at the fact that the Indian 
public have long been desirous of co-operating with 
Government. From this we can just imagine the result of the hope expressed 
by His Majesty that the people and Government will co-operate with one end 
in view. ‘The people are only too willing to join hands with the executive 
officers; but whether the latter are actuated by the same spirit it would be 
interesting to know. Even the Indian Government have not made efforts to 
win the confidence of the people, and the officials have not yet overcome 
their lofty contempt for the people. The sympathetic utterance of His 
Majesty will surely have its good effect on the people. But ata time when 
His Majesty asks the people to help the executive officers, the people 
have to raise the complaint that the latter are enforcing undesirable rules 
which come in the way of the people enjoying the right of representation in 
the Councils. 


*2Z. Commenting on the political struggle in England the Gwardti 
writes :—*" To usin India a Liberal victory may mean 
Comments on the on the whole the continuation of a liberal and sym- 
struggle between the pathetic policy, while areturn to power of the Conser- 
Luords and the Commons vatives may usher in an era of retrogression and 
in England. , t the C aia E Indie 1 
Gujardti (29), 19th Dec., reaction of the Curzonian type. Hven now India is 
Eng. cols. being pressed into service on the English electioneer- 
ing platforms. In the high flights of eloquence a 
Curzon may say that every Member of Parliament is a member for India and 
that Indian questions ought not to be made party questions in England. If 
this means anything, it means that members of Parliament need not seriously 
fight for questions which involve the aspirations and grievances of the people of 
this country. Mr. Joynson-Hicks, M. P., has said that English piece-goods 
ought to be forced on India for the good of English manufacturers, as India has 
been conquered by the sword and must be maintained by the sword. Though 
tariff reform has been overshadowed by other questions, it has its importance for 
the British voters, and Lord Morley very pertinently asked the other day, if 
tariff reformers want to give protection to English industries, what will they 


say to an Indian demand for a similar measure of protection—even against 
England herself ?” 


*3. ‘When Free Traders begin to think that their best argument 
against tariff reform is to tell Lancashire that her 

Adoption of Tariff piece-goods trade with India would be doomed if 
Reform by England will the policy of free trade were given up, it is apparent 
aa benefit that the cause of protective duties is making consi- 
Indian Social Reformer derable progress in England. The force of the 
(6), 19th Dec. argument lies in the tacit assumption that England 
will feel bound to comply with a demand for 

protective duties in India when such duties come to be levied in England. 
But England enjoys many advantages which are denied to India, and we 
have no doubt that in course of time the argument about the unsuitableness 
of the Canadian fur-coat to Indian conditions will be extended to questions 
of fiscal policy as well. The late Lord Salisbury forced free trade on India 
in the teeth of official and non-official opposition on the ground that the 
observance of a different fiscal policy in India from that which obtained 
in England was a cause of constant irritation to Lancashire. It will 
no doubt be argued with equal force by a future Secretary of State 
that it is necessary to maintain a different policy in India from that 
which prevails in England as the adoption of a common policy would 
irritate Lancashire, When it is a question of India’s economic relation with 


England, English statesmen have shown themselves such adepts in the 
art of making the worse appear the better reason that we cannot believe 
that even those who use India asa bugbear to frighten the © Tariff 
Reformers with, really think what that say.......... While the argument 
is not likely to operate as a permanent obstacle to the adoption of Tariff 
Reform in England, it is likely to stimulate Lancashire to bargain with the 
Unionists to. keep the Indian policy unchanged as the price of its support 
‘to their programme. As ‘Customs’ is one of the excluded heads of. debate 
on the Receipts side of the Budget, under the Regulations, on which resolu- 
tions and voting are not permitted, public opinion in India will be practically 
powerless in the matter. However that may be, we cannot but deplore 
the implication contained in the Free Traders’ argument, namely, that what- 
ever may be the advantages to India of a protective policy, she must be 
denied them for the sake of Lancashire, and England must continue to 


adhere to Free Trade in order to be able to force India to keep up that 
policy.” 


4. “The political, social and material progress of India during the 
fifty years since the abolition of the Hast India 
Comments on the me- Company and the assumption of direct authority by 
morandum issued by the the Crown forms the subject of a memorandum 
India Office on the fifty recently issued by the India Office....... In spite of 
years’ progress in India. h ao 
Indu Prakdsh (46), 16th & ort-comings and mistakes—the necessary conco- 
Dec., Eng. cols. mitants of an alien bureaucratic rule—and in spite 
of the slow-moving characteristics of the subject 
race, it may justly be claimed, as the memorandum does, that progress in 
India has been rapid and that British Rule may be said to have been 
a fairly successful attempt to solve the political, social and material problems 
of India. Of course, the wide diffusion of Pax Britannica finds the foremost 
and the most prominent place in the memorandum. It is averred, and not 
without reasons, that during the period of the Government of India 
by the Crown of England, the country has been absolutely free 
from internal troubles and less disturbed by external war than in any 
previous period of equal length. The last three or four years’ period of 
political unrest is not to be taken into serious account, for it is by no means 
an ‘internal trouble’ in the sense in which we refer to wars and conflicts 
with Native Indian principalities during the previous period of equal length. 
Indeed it is not much more than the outward expression of a persistently 
flouted public opinion, expressed somewhat over-constitutionally it must be 
admitted. Barring this period of present unrest, the country has enjoyed 
perfect internal peace during the fifty years next after the Mutiny. And the 
country has not been chary of reaping the blessings of peace. Owing to the 
prevalent peace for so long Government also have been enabled to ‘ direct 
their attention to measures of progress and works of improvement.’ It is 
consolatory to the owners of independent territories around and feudatory 
States in the country to find that ‘only small additions to British terri- 
. tories by annexations have been made, namely, Upper Burma, a strip of 
land at the foot of Bhutan Hills, etc.’ It would have been nearer 
the truth if territories north of Cashmere and west of Sind and the North- 
west Frontier Province had been included in this little list as being dis- 
tricts brought within the British sphere of influence, whatever that phrase may 
mean. More than due stress has been sought to be attached in the memoran- 
dum to ‘the efforts made to associate the natives of India with the Govern- 
ment of the country.’.......... It may justly be remarked that introduction of 
the Indian element was absolutely necessary to run the administration of 
India on enlightened lines, not to say also economical........... The framers of 
the memorandum have the saving sense not to quote figures of the whole army 
of clerks in the superior and the subordinate ranks, down to the village 
accountant and the village chowkidar in order to show that the administra- 
tion of the country is all in native hands........... The memorandum impar- 
tially admits that the Police Department is still a weak point in the adminis- 
tration.......... This pampered Department has come to believe that 
it is not organised so much to serve the people by keeping the peace as to 
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 terrorise and tyrannise over the tnorand populace by acting as if the men 

composing it: were themselves the masters.......° The insufficient educational’ 

and. moral equipment of the whole force tells on ‘its efficiency,......... With: 
regard to the progress in thé general condition‘of the people it is stated that: 
‘Tiand- ‘holders, ‘traders, ryots’and handicraftsmen are better off than they 
Were 50 years ago.’ They consume more salt, ‘more sugar, and more tobacco. 
And more alcohol, we would add. But that is included, we-believe, in ‘more 
imported luxtiries and conveniences,’ Then we ‘ate told that ‘an average 
villager eats more food and has ‘a better house than his father, has more 
brass vessels and possesses more clothes than formerly.’ All this we confess 
is news tous. But this much is certain that the villager possesses less liquid 
stores and less hard cash and ornaments or credit or what is called in 
economics staying power. His lands again have become inalienable... This 
synopsis or brief history of India during tha last 50 years seems to us 
incomplete, as no reference is made to the ‘present political stir and commo- 
tion and the demand for a parliamentary system by the people.” 


*9. “The most interesting section in the Memorandum before us is that 
i i ea dealing with the condition of the people and it must 
a aa (94), 19th be read in extenso to realise the full extent of the bene- 
Sus ae ficent metamorphosis that has come over India during 
the last fifty years. The usual cry of the growing poverty of the people is not 
quite a myth, but the diagnosis of the causes is woefully mistaken...... A care- 
ful perusal of the Memorandum before us will convince every fair-minded 
Indian that it may be fairly conceded that during the last fifty years progress 
has been more rapid and more pervading than during any previous period of 
equal length. There have been, of course, mistakes and short-comings not a 
few, and nobody admits these more frankly than the British administrator 
himself. But after all that can be said in disparagement, the clear fact 
remains that the administration of India by the Crown during the last fifty 
years has been an earnest and fairly successful attempt to solve political, 
social and material problems of great difficulty and complexity. The Memo- 
randum has been issued most opportunely, for the progress made during 
the last fifty years promises to sink into insignificance before the progress. 
India promises to make during the next few decades in view of the great 
Reforms in the administration which will soon come into force. It is a pity 
our Indian contemporaries have not noticed this significant document. Gov- 
ernment will not be-wasting their resources if they circulate for the ignorant 
man in the street vernacular translations of the same.” 


6. “The drain theory is an old one, even older than Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji ; and our own view of it is not unknown, It 
is not to be denied that the Government of a country 
by an alien race from a distance necessitates a drain 


The duty of Indian 
public leaders to put the 
Drain theory before the 


bli ole of the resources of the subject race. In the present 
Pen’ deer. (7), case that is India’s misfortune more than England’s 
18th Dec. fault. ‘The latter could not have taken possession 


of this country against the wishes of the people, and 
she does not profess to govern India as a matter of charity. She sends out 
men and money for the safeguarding and developing of a huge empire 
exposed to foreign invasion and to internal dissension. The men must be paid 
even theiz own price since we cannot do without them. And the 
moneys sent out must earn interest since our own capitalists have no enter- 
prise. There are other drains also, perhaps more deplorable. But what are 
we to do? If we change hands, we know that our second condition will be 
infinitely worse than our first, even under that wild vision we call Home Rule. 
Besides, the more sensible among us recognise that the drain of which we 
complain leaves a valuable deposit behind. Could India have done without 
her railways, canals and other public works, to say nothing of the post, the 
telegraph, and the civil and military agencies generally? Or could the 
country ‘have arranged for these out of her own resources? Let us view the 
situation as men—humanly. To talk at random, inflaming the minds of our 
young men, is a sin against our own country. The British Government of 
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oe o inc iis Py from: eenki : it Vpeeda. improvement ab Saat every turn. But ‘ 


eS s ‘not. by. means of. sweeping generalizations.and impossible demands that 


Pe ew ‘ean bring about:the. improvement. Let us make honest efforts at 


pr ,and have a living faith in them. Self-government of some kind 
is.bound to comeiin time. ‘To seek to force it upon an immature and unequal 
civilization, and amongst a people hopelessly divided, is such an obvious 
political blunder that we doubt if it can occur to the oxtremest of our extre- 
mists. Why then avow such a policy and create bad blood? On this point 


the. oe of our public leaders is seamen We wish they would set it forth as 
Clearly.’’ 


7.. “India is not directly interested in the great controversy that is raging 
oe in England concerning the privileges of the Upper 
British statesmen do MHouse.......... While the question of the Upper 
not look at Indian ques- Chamber will be the main issue, the Liberals will 
Weatoornt. the Indian g)so try to gain votes from those who are not in 
Tadian “Spectator (7). sympathy with them on that question by reminding 
18th Dec. them that Mr. Balfour’s party will introduce tariff 
reform. So the Liberals will not.take office unless 
the privileges of the Lords are curtailed, and the Unionists will not take 
office unless the fiscal system of the country is changed. Into the discussion 
of the Jatter question India has been introduced. The Master of Elibank 
threatened the British public with the prospect of English manufactures being 
shut out from this-country by a high tariff wall, as in the Colonies, in case the 
United Kingdom, gives up free trade. If protection will not be beneficial to 
India, why will India ask for it? If it will be beneficial, why should India 
forego the benefit, merely because England does not find the policy to her 
advantage ? The Master of EKlibank’s argument shows that the time has not 
come for us to expect English statesmen to look at Indian questions from the 
Indian standpoint.’ 


*8, “It is significant that it should have been found necessary in 


Russia to publish an official contradiction of the 
It would have been rumour that another war with Japan is inevitable. 
better for India if Russia |......... For our own part, though our sympathies 
in a successtul in the Jig with Japan, we have never been able to see how 
"Parsi (37), 19th Dec, the geographical expression ‘ Asia ’ made us nearer 
Eng. cols. _ akin to a Mongolian race three weeks’ journey east 
than to an Aryan people a fortnight’s journey west ; 
and though the example of Japan is an inspiring one, the Japanese victory 
has not been of so much service as is thoughtlessly ‘assumed, A powerful 
Russia threatening the Afghan and Baluch passes might conceivably have 
made the cultivation of an imperial fellow-feeling and a community of interest 
between Government and the Indian races far more imperative than it is 
now.” 


9, Every nation has an innate love of independence. In Greece, Italy 

and the United States of America thousands died 

Pha eulogy of indepen- ¢, a gearyt independent. os wee rib | 
« independence, and there are signs abroad that the 
a hall Mech oho _ whole of the nation will soon be inspired with the 
ideas of independence. Englishmen are frank advocates of complete indepen- 
dence and they would be glad to see Indians enamoured of such ideas. Some 
minds distorted by selfishness may not approve of them, but men whose minds 
are clear of prejudice will be glad for the spread of suchideas. It is the British 
who taught us to love independence by implanting in India the western 
system of education. Those who began the movement were aware of the 
possibilities engendered by western education. England has nursed us on 
democratic ideas, but the British have not amalgamated with us. Like 
Romans, they are holding themselves aloof from the conquered races. 
. They have maintained intact differences between the rulers and the 
ruled, and therefore the people do not consider the British Government a 
‘national one. They look upon it as an alien Government. The Indians 
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want the whole administration in théir own hands. They want complete auto- 
nomy, and repression will not’ kill this idea. - Until the alien character of British 
rule is removed, this feeling is bound to remain with us. If the British yield 
all power to us and keep for them only nominal control, there will be nothing 
to quarrel for. It lies with the British nation to clothe properly the idea of 
independence now gaining ground in India and regulate it. We have now 
turned our eyes from the House of Commons to the people of India, mostly 
ignorant and poorly fed. We have realised that God helps only those who 
help themselves. We have seen through the mistakes of the old’ methods. 
The ideas of independence are inevitable, whatever be the opinions of. the 
Moderates and the bureaucrats. It is cowardly and unmanly to persecute the 
advocates of independence so long as they have not adopted any unconstitu- 
tional methods to gain their object. The bureaucrats should view the move- 
ment in a conciliatory spirit and the Moderates and the Extremists should 
join their hands and work amicably. 


10. The Bengal Moderates have issued a manifesto denouncing the re- 
culations and informed Government of their intention 
. to hold aloof from the elections. But what is the state 
in Tod a Ge 1h shenielees Mabdelahiin’ if Aabvici Kamae oad 
galee attitude towards the JXrishna Kumar from Bengal have been claimed as 
Reforms. victims by the repressive policy of Government, on this 
fiashtramat (47), 18th side Mr. Tilak is rotting in a far off jail as the result of 
Dec. the evil eyeof Government. Some other enthusiastic 
young Marathas also are wasting in jail. Innocent 
and saint-like Bijapurkar (Kolhapur) is undergoing physical hardships at Sabar- 
mati. Kolhatkar (Nagpur) bound by heavy chains is grinding corn at Khandwa 
(C. P.). The double-edged policy of Government which is sucking the blood 
of such leaders has resulted inthe Reforms. The Bengal Moderates have rejected 
the Reforms. And calculating Maharashtra, negligent of her duties, is running 
after Honourableships, forgetting Tilak and Bijapurkar. The wounds inflicted 
by Government last year have not yet healed. But we feel no shame in 
begging for entrance into the Councils. Shameless Maharashtra is ready to 
beg of those who are trampling us under foot and who hate us. How can we 
gladly shake hands with those who repress us? Maharashtra licks the foot 
which kicks it! Bengal has not proved false to its leaders. What has 
Maharashtra gained by her half-hearted attitude ? 


141. The political atmosphere has of late become so disturbed that strong 
ms efforts are being made by interested officials to 
Alleged hostility of Gov- brand purely religious and social movements like the 
— officials to the Arya Samaj as political. No wonder, then, that 
"diva Prakach (25) the Temperance movement, which is solely directed 
12th Dec. towards the social amelioration of the peoples, but 
which adversely touches the Abkari policy of Gov- 
ment and their trading instincts, should begin to be doubted as a political one 
and the authorities begin to scent sedition init. The Abkari Commissioners 
in Assam and the Central Provinces declare in their reports that the move- 
ment is suspicious. Is it not shameful to doubt a movement whichis headed 
by such a person as the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, a trusted adherent of Gov- 
ernment? If any doubt is expressed by the people about some particular 
move of Government, they at once get angry and demand of the people implicit 
faith in them. What then about this suspecting of leaders of the people? 
Rather than throwing obstacles in the success of such movements, it is the 
duty of Government to actually help them. , 


12. “The grave and dignified manifesto issued by Dr. Rash Behari 

3 Ghosh and other Moderate leaders of Bengal 
Comments’ on the Will find an echo in many a heart.......... The 
‘Bengal manifesto re the manifesto shows how difficult. and most perplexing 
new Council Regulations. the position of the educated community and its 
Indu tvrakdsh (46), constitutional leaders has become in regard to the 
15th Dec., Eng. cols, various developments of the day, including the scheme 
of Reforms inaugurated by Lords Morley and Minto. 

‘The honest friends and far-seeing well-wishers of the Government are in a 
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ad nea pia ber nd measuredivterms,’ dhd: <R. it. speaks strongly and 


pit ‘excels itself in its optimistic and prophetic winding up........... The 


leaders’ naturally put’ in: ‘the forefront the fulfilment of the long 


4 ferred ‘hope of the modification of the partition of Bengal. The rest of India 
too had shated in thathops. But there have been other sore grievances 


and they cry for redress as loudly as tke partition. We, for one, would give 
the premier’ place to the questions raised by the repressive legislations, 
deportations, the “unrelenting campaign against even shadows of sedition, 
and by the indiscriminate — ‘police: searches which have resulted far more 
in the hatassment of men against whom nothing could be found than in the 
suppression of anarchism or the detection of “mischief-makers.......... But 
the gravest complaint of the educated community is that all this piling up of 
the forces of retrogression and reaction against them has been done avowedly 
and with set purpose, as it were, to put down the true leaders of the 
people and the natural representatives of the masses. We decline to believe 
that all these effects were foreseen by Lords Morley and Minto. But 
whoever be the author of these grievous Rules and Regulations, let us 
see what is the result........... Those who have triumphed are in the first 
place the reactionaries, led by the bureaucracy—and the bureaucracy it was 
that is understood to have triumphed in the India Council, where the final 
shape was given to the Rules and Regulations, even over the heads of the Gov- 
ernment of India. After the bureaucracy it is the Extremists who have every 
reason to feel jubilant and triumphant over these Rules and Regulations, for they 
spell evil to the Governmefft, they mean continuance of unrest and discontent 
and they imply forcibly the discomfiture of the constitutionalists, the casting 
away and not the rallying of the Moderates.......... The constitutional party 


has only the humiliation of witnessing its long-cherished hopes defeated and 


deferred. That is their award after years of toil and friendly labours in the 
interests of the country and the Government. It was they who all along 
bore the brunt of thé attack from the school of violence on one side and the 
reactionary party on the other. These men now are left to face the bitter 
disappointment of seeing that all their efforts were in vain.” 


"13. ‘From the strong criticism which has been appearing in the 
Indian press with regard to the rules and regulations 

Tag enrcie {1)), . 19th under the New Councils Act, and the views expressed 
by eminent leaders of Indian public opinion, it will 

be very seaily perceived that the new Reforms as they are promulgated in the 
said rules are looked upon distinctly as a retrograde measure. They have 
given rise to evils hitherto unknown, and the whole country regards 
them with great misapprehension. Bengal has already condemned the 


- reactionary spirit of the regulations. Even the Moderates of Benga] headed 


by the President of the Madras Convention, who waxed fervid and eloquent 
on the numberless blessings of the Reforms last year, have now come 
forward to express publicly their disapproval of the regulations. The 
manifesto issued by Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh makes clear “the position of 
the educated community of Bengal in regard to the Reform Scheme. 
The Bengal Conventionists accepted the Scheme as a preliminary step 
leading to a more liberal policy, and expected that the conciliatory policy 
would ‘lead to the modification of the partition of Bengal, that ill-advised 
measure of Lord Curzon which has served to create so much discontent and 
unrest. But these hopes, which perhaps were corroborated last year at the 
Madras Convention and which alone could satisfactorily explain the incon- 
sistency in the attitude of the Bengal Conventionists towards the Boycott 
last year, huve been shattered by the repeated expressions from Indian 
authorities in England that the partition is and will remain a settled fact. 
And this frequent assertion of the authorities on the question of the partition 
led to the gradual change in the attitude of Bengal. When moderate Bengal 
was thus in a state of mind bordering on disappointment, the reactionary 
Regulations were published. They were framed so as to exclude the 
educated and professional classes from the new Councils as far as possible). 
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and to perpetuate,.as it. were with a vengeance, ‘the principle of Hindu- 
.. Muhammadan separation without regard to uniformity or justice........... The 
. present manifesto is the outcome of the feeling of keen disappointment 
_ which prevails in the sober sections of the educated community of Bengal. 
The separate electorate, stringency of the residential clause, the go-by given 
_ to the educated community and the exclusion clauses—all these have been 
expressly referred to in the manifesto. The importance of the manifesto 
becomes apparent when we take into consideration the fact that itis signed 
by a dozen signatories who represent the moderate opinion of both Bengals, 
and ‘whose moderation is so well known.’.......... Evidently then the 
educated Bengali community is not prepared to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment, at least so long as the reactionary regulations are not modified.” 


*14. “In Bengal Mr. Surendrandth Bannerji and Dr. Rash Behari 

ay Ghose have issued a Manifesto of Disappointment. 
igh a Pth Dec, wr. Sirendranath, however, has no cause for 
sink personal dissatisfaction, a special exception being 
made in his favour, whereas in Poona there is indignation over the case 
of Mr. N. C. Keikar, who is also the subject of a special exception—but in 
the opposite direction, he having been pronounced by the Bombay Govern- 
ment an unfit person for election. Without entering into the merits of any 
case, it seems to us iH-advised of Government either to have made rules 
| enumerating disqualification or to have exercised this invidious power of 
premature veto at all. Weare not aware that such rules exist in Parlia- 
ment, where members’ powers are far larger and less fettered than on the 
Indian Councils—there is certainly one honourable member for, an Irish 
constituency who was under sentence of death no great time ago. The 
whole position is a false one. If a certain electorate is deemed fit to be 
represented on a Council, then it is surely fit to select its representatives. 
Should the representative have done anything to displease Government, the 
constituency may even regard if as a suitable opportunity for demonstrating 
that the public was not also displeased.......... The Regulations do not bear 
the evidences of that careful and deliberate thought which distinguished the 
Act: they are particularly lacking in an appreciation of the claims of the 
educated classes; but still we are not inclined to make an overwhelming 
erievance of them.” 


19. “ There is not a little in the manifesto recently issued by leading 
Bengal Moderates, on the subject of the Reform 
Indian Spectator (1), Scheme regulations, with which other than Bengalis 
18th Dec. will feel disposed to sympathise. ‘’he manner in 
which some of the details of the scheme have been 
formulated must, at any rate, be galling to educated opinion ; and we shall not 
be surprised 1f some at least of the Moderates in Bengal abstain from 
participating in the work that opens out early next year. “Such abstention, 
however, will be injurious to the country in every way, without being effective 
in the near future as a matter of protest. Willit not be a pity ifthe province 
thus loses the benefit of the services of its best men? Their standing aloof 
_ at this stage may discredit them also in the eyes of the practical politician in 
England, where compromise is an accepted principle of action in public 
affairs. We cannot get all we want even as a matter of right; it is the part 
of wisdom, therefore, to make the best of what has been given, and endeavour 
tO secure more at the next opportunity. iv 


*16, “There is no gainsaying the fact that although the perenne 
Nee ae ee underlying the -new Réforms have met with 
ve (34), 19th universal approval, the Regulations promulgated to 
’ eee carry them into effect have failed to do so. They 

_ have, on the other hand, not merely disappointed, but even exasperated some 
of the leading Moderates. The Bumbay Moderates, with their usual patience 
and reticence, have not. yet given vent to-all they feel in the matter. We 
wish their Bengal comrades had done the same. A manifesto’ has been 
-jssued by Dr. Rash Behari Ghose and Babu Surendranath Bannerji ‘in 
‘- which they voice-forth-some genuine grievances felt not only by a considerable 
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some --of: these “grievances are: undoubtedly nena, ‘bat. we pe the 
‘Mo me fe ites of Bonga ‘bat dendmedted chetn, ain less forcible language. The 
uy rates. ive won'the battle of principles; and the mending of the Regula- 
ul ie te boand'to come, for Lord Minto himself has more than once admitted 
oy) is oth pap are: merely tentative and will be modified in the light of experienée, 

Sate "Bo the’ Moderates should cease to frown at them and concentrate all! théir 
peat on getting them mended. ” 


es 17, Bi Dr. ‘Rash Behari Ghose, Mr. Surendranath Bannerji and other 
Bengal Moderate leaders issued a manifesto against 
gf Review (13), some of the Rules and Regulations in connection 
15th Dec. with the Reform Scheme. These gentlemen were 
ie ~ a the first to welcome with acclamations the Reform 
Scheme ind so their protest against the Rules and Regulations will not be 
misunderstood as ineonsiderate opposition springing from a desire to embarrass 
the Government. Rather their step is in the nature of hearty co-operation, 
for they entreat the Government so to amend the regulations as to satisfy the 
—- general mass of the people and the educated classes “who take many of the 
a _ Clauses to be insulting’to them.......... Believing as we do in the honesty and 
a good faith of the Government we are sure that these defects, now that they 
Pe . are duly pointed out by leaders of public opinion, will be removed. We are 
encouraged in this belief also by the Honourable Mr. Gupta whose opinion is 
that defects in the Regulations will be removed as they will be made known to 
Government......... The manifesto reflects the opinion of the influential 
and educated classes of the country, and the Government cannot do better 
than accept the words of statesmanship and respectful counsel in the spirit: in 

/ which they are addressed to it.” 


18. The Bombay Samdchdr in approving of the manifesto recently 

issued by Dr. Rash Behari Ghose and Mr. Surendra- 

Bombay Samdchdr (68), udth Bannerji regarding the new Reforms reite- 

lith Dec. | rates the many deficiencies of the New Regulations 

which it has been commenting upon of late, but hopes 

that the wise counsel of the Bengal leaders would prevail and that without going 
to extremes endeavours would be made to have the Regulations modified. 


“19. “ Writing immediately after the promulgation of the Regulations 

under the Councils Act we pointed out that the 

Comments on the Gov- provision authorising the executive Government to 
ernment notification dis- declare any person ineligible for election on the 

, qualitying Mr. N. ©. ground that his presence in the Councils would not be 


aa agi ap oe Bo conducive to public interests, introduced an element 


Council. of uncertainty which: would not encourage inde- 
Indian Social Reformer pendence. KEarlierin the course of discussion of 
(6), 19th Dec. the general scheme outlined in the official des- 


patches, we had expressed the opinion that less 

harm was likely to accrue by having men of extreme opinions in the 

‘Councils. than out of them. Consistently with these views, we should 

be glad to see a strong effort made to get this particular clause either rescind- 

ed or modified in the direction of greater certainty. If the present time is 

not very propitious for such a movement, the best thing to do is to wait till 

the political sky assumes its normal aspect. We are unable to think that 

much goed is done meanwhile by protesting against the exclusion of indivi- 

duals by Government in the exercise of their discretionary powetr.......... 

We have no doubt that Mr. N. C. Kelkar, against whose exclusion the 

: Deccan Sabha protested at a recent meeting, is all that was vouched for him 
Pa and more. We do not happen to know him personally, but we may accept 
a - Mr. Gokhale’s testimony to his being a generous and fair-minded opponent 
ae with the honourable record of municipal work behind him. The Government 
declaration does not seem to us to involve a negation of these characteristics 
-or any question of loyalty, either. All that it seems to convey is that by his 
dong and intimate association with a particular political school Mr. perl had 
not, so far proved his inclination or. ability to co-operate with Government in 
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‘tion. Even the National Congress has found it necessary to exclude sevotal 
' public-spirited and otherwise worthy men on the ground of incompatibility of 
‘general ideas. We regret the excinsion of a gentleman of Mr. .Kelkar’s 
character and calibre from the Legislative Council, but, with the Regulation 
as it stands, it is not fair to blame Government for the course they hive felt 
bound to take. Government may be wrong in thinking that the school of 


politics of which Mr. Kelkar is one of the “taost prominent exponents, is not 


their best support and mainstay, but, holding the views that they are known 
to do, nothing arbitrary can be urged against their action apart from the 
arbitrariness which is inherent in the Regulation itself. We mean that any 
use of this particular power would have beén as arbitrary and not less open 
to protest as its use in this case.” 


20. ‘The alleged ‘ gross abuse of prerogative’ on the part of the 
Government of Bombay in vetoing the election of 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (33), ~Mr. N. C. Ke'kar as a member of the Bombay 


16th Dec., Eng. cols. Legislative Council has given occasion to the native 
press and politicians throughout the country to vent 
their spleen against Sir George Clarke and his advisers.......... The attitude 


of the Extremists is perfectly natural; but not so of that section of the 
press and politicians who pose as Moderates. When one finds so eminent 
and distinguished a Moderate as Mr. Gokhale delivering himself on the 
subject as he did at a public meeting in Poona the other day, and when one 


reads the diatribes of the Moderate newspapers on the subject, one may well 


ask if for practical purposes the majority of the Moderates, even outside 
Bengal, do not constitute the auxiliary forces of the Extremist ORIG iscsi, 
We do not, of course, wish the Moderates to become the tools of the Govern- 
ment or the official class, to permit grave injustice to be perpetrated because 
the victim of it happens to be an Extremist...... .... But the fact. is the 
present was not a subject which called forth such a vehement and hysterical 
out-burst of indignation as they have chosen to create against the Bombay 
Government. We shall say, at the outset, that there is nothing on personal 
grounds to urge against Mr. Kelkar......... . We hold that he is well fitted by 


his attainments and his personal qualities not only to make a useful member 


of the Legislative assembly, but even to adorn it. It is on public grounds 
that our opposition arises. We hold his views and attitude to be pernicious 
to the best interests of the country. He has gone too far in the acceptance of 
the Hxtremist creed to permit him to make a useful adviser of the Govern- 
ment or to allow of his ever proving asafe guide to the people. Hfforts are 
being made to minimise the nature of the offence which has led to the vetoing 
of his election, and many of our contemporaries have even the hardihood to 
pretend they absolutely know nothing to justify the action of Government. 
It is forgotten that the contempt of court for which he was punished was not 
a smnall or simple offence; and we know Mr. Kelkar too well to believe that 
even now he is, in his heart of hearts, a sincere penitent or is convinced of 
the grave injustice he then did to the British Government. Do those who 
affect to be ignorant about Mr. Kelkar’s antecedents pretend to say that 
they know nothing about him that could legitimately cause misgivings in the 
minds of the Government as to the sincerity of his eood- will towards 
them and his absolute bona fides as a dispassionate and ‘faithful orpesee 
And finally is it not silly that a man like Mr. Kelkar who has bee 
so persistent in ridiculing what is called the mendicant policy, who saa 
on public grounds would not deign to ask anything of Government, should 
have gone so far out of his way as to stoop to inditing an application to 
them not to deprive him of the gratification of entering the Council and 
having ‘ Honourable’ affixed to his name ?’ 


O41, “he public are in the dark as to the reasons which induced the 
Fudian—Svectator—17) local Government to declare Mr. N. C. Kelkar to be 
TOls Don P ’ disqualified for membership of the Legislative 
Council. It is not difficult to hazard a conjecture. 


Mr. Kelkar once preferred:to be committed to jail for contempt of court, 


instead of tendering an immediate apology. He subsequently offered it and 


‘the active work of ugislation and stinbeal #8 apart from municipal, administra- 
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nae Government his. offen oicoanatibated a disquaii- 
f-sitting. im “the. Coanell, of. the Governor as his 
‘i believesthat the Governmenti}has made’ it a principle to 
Siem wh eed been)sent; 60: jail’by the judicial tribunals of the 
>and, whatever the: r as of the incarceration may. be, and however 
He timable the pers: na-tiay otherwise be. Such a rule may sometimes operate 
he mahly x oni we believé- Mr. Kelkar’s case is a hard one; for he has given up 
bie: editorship: ofthe paper in which he defamed a J udge, he has repented, 
__ @andvnccording to: the accounts that we have heard he is at heart as moderate 
_*.. \im politics.as many a moderate technically so called. The Government: may 
shave heard different accounts, but we believe. it has acted on a certain view of 
_ principle, and not of the personal attitude of the candidate towards Govern- 
ment or towards the laws of the land. If defamation of a Judge in his official 
- Capacity be a disqualification for membership of the Legislative Council, the 
“next question will be whether defamation of a ihinees person may not also 
“be similarly treated.” 


22. In diuitkeweng upon the Rules and Regulations in connection 
Cujardti (29), 19th with the Reforms we had expressed a fear that the 
Dec tek cols, power of declaring a person incapable of standing as 
| % 3 a candidate for the enlarged Councils which Govern- 
ment have reserved to themselves: might become a-potent instrument of 
mischief in the hands of the executive and that it was apt to be abused to 
the detriment of popular liberties. One could have hardly thought, however, 
that the fears entertained would*so soon prove to be well founded by 
‘pronouncing the disqualifying ban against Mr. N. C. Kelkar.......... Govern- 
ment have shown how a liberal measure of reform can be deprived of its 
_grace by the short- sightedness of local authorities. Least of all was such a 
step expected to proceed from a Government over which a sympathetic states- 
-man like His Excellency Sir George Clarke presides. The Bombay Govern- 
‘ment ought to have seen that, though the reforms have been thankfully accepted 
. by the people of this Presidency who have evinced a cheerful willingness to 
‘ co-operate with the rulers in making them a success, there is a feeling of dis- 
rf appointment at the invidious distinction made in favour of the Muhammadans 
} and the clauses of disqualification generally. And yet long before the Viceroy 
referred to the subject at Madras, the more thoughtful people among us, 

though determined to criticise the Regulations until they are suitably modi- 

fied, were resolved from the first not to hamper the work of the new scheme or 

create unnecessary difficulties in the path of Government. Under these 
‘circumstances, the action of the Bombay Government in inaugurating the 
new Reforme by proceeding to disqualify Mr. Kelkar cannot but be 
‘characterised as an impolitic step. It was quite understood that the power 

of disqualification was to be used only in extreme cases. But as far as one 

“can see there is hardly anything in the antecedents of Mr. Kelkar to justify 

the use of that weapon in the present case. Whatever the politics of Mr. 

Kelkar or his failings as a publicist may be—these were certainly many— 

there is rio evidence to show that his election would have been a danger to 

the Council or detrimental to the public. If people are to be disqualified in 

this fashion, election becomes tantamourt to nomination, and the Reforms lose 

‘the little value they possess in the eyes of the public. A short-sighted 
exhibition of such haste, distrust or suspicion is not the way to court popular 
co-operation or conciliate public opinion. Whether Mr, Kelkar would have 

-begn successful or not if the elections had been left to take their own course is 

. ‘immaterial. What.is to the point is that the popular privilege of electing a 
in particular person of the people’s choice has been denied to them and this on 
a : no very substantial grounds. ‘fhe Government of Bombay owe it to 
Bi ‘themselves to give some: explanation, though it. will be too late in the day to 
:do so. It must-be clearly borne in mind that the present is not a 
oquestion of persons or parties. It is a question: of the rights and liberties of 
people. It appears to some onlookers as if Government are taking away with 
“one hand what they have given with. the other. A blunder--has been com- 
se a the very: outset which it. will take thie to forget or. atone for, It is 
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true that Mr. Kelkar, as a journalist, was’ not a particularly fair-minded or ~ 


over-scrupulous critic and that his conduct in the contempt proceedings 
against him was far from commendable or even justifiable. But that do2s 
not, in our opinion, justify the action of Government in resorting to 
the bludgeon clause in the Regulations which, was never meant to be 
enforced in such instances but only in very exceptional cases where the 
election of the candidate or candidates concerned would be detrimental 
to the public interest.” : 


23. “ When the new Rules and Regulatious in connection with the 
Griniad Beets 05 Reform Scheme were made public a few days ago 
ee ’ the fear was expressed by the leaders of Indian public 
| opinion that the right assumed by the Government 
to disqualify any man it liked for election would operate strongly against the 
freedom of elections and would lessen the value of the reforms. I'hat men 
like Lala Lajpatrai and Babu surendranath Bannerji should be debarred 
from entering the precincts of the Councils as representatives of the people 
was a possibility which the public could not but regard with apprehension. 
These fears were not groundless. ‘he Bombay Government has exercised 
its powers of veto in the case of Mr. N. C. Kelkar........... hough we 
differ in many opinions from Mr. Kelkar, we must say. that we have 
always had great respect for his genuine work in the Poona Municipality, 
his moderation of tone and, above all, his ganuine desire to serve his 
country. No greater tribute can be paid to him than the one paid by 
his political opponent, Mr. Gokhale, who remarked in his speech at the 
Deccan Sabha that his experience of Mr. Kelkar was an _ extremely 
favourable one and that Mr. Kelkar would have proved a valuable member of 
the Council, too, if he had been allowed to beselected. The protest of the 
Deccan Sabha, an essentially Moderate body, against the action of the Gov- 
ernment will go to show that even the Moderates have not been pleased with 
the Rules and Regulations in connection with the Reform Scheme........ Be it 
borne in mind that this vigorous protest comes from a body. which is well- 
known for its sturdy commonsense and independence of views. So great 
value must be attached toit by Government.......... It need not be said that 
men of all shades of opinions are united upon this question and resent greatly 
the clause which gives exceptional powers to Government.” 


*24,. “The protest entered by the Deccan Sabha of Poona against the 
i ae disqualification notification issued by the Bombay 
19th Dec Eng. cole >’ Government as regards Mr. N. C. Kelkar was what 
: oe one naturally expected a political body like the 
Sabha to do. The meeting at which the resolution of submitting that protest 
was passed was presided over by our distinguished countryman, Mr. G. K. 
EPS eee . The protest of the Deccan Sabha as well as that raised in 
the columns of the indigenous Press of the country has, however, gone for 
nothing, for the Bombay Government has declined to reconsider the matter. 
We are, indeed, sorry for this decision of the Bombay Government, and the 
more so because it is presided over at this juncture by a mature and experi- 
enced administrator like Sir Georgs Clarke.” . , 


20. The Regulations empower the authorities in India to disqualify 
any one for a seat on the Council, without any defini- 

Gujardti (29), 12th tion being given therein of the nature of disquali- 
Dec.; Shakti (23), 11th fication. It was popularly believed that this ban 
Dec.; Jain | pt ae under the Regulations would descend upon all those 
_— a ad ichay Who are in the bad books of Government and that no 
(81), 17th Dec.; Shri endeavour would be made to judge of an individual 
Saydji Vijay (41), 16th on his own merit. No time has been lost in taking 
Dec. advantage of the disqualifying clause by the Bombay 
Government and in preventing Mr. Kelkar from 

standing at the elections. No reason has been given for this action 
of Government. Butthat Mr. Kelkar has proved himself an ardent and 
outspoken critic of Government measures, that he has been looked upon as 


an Extremist and a disciple of Mr. Tilak and that he was found guilty of 
con 2184—6 
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snfempt:-of cour kia tea ghed-with: Government in - deciding upon 
ie rear ees tion). w Te 'ahould be ‘remembered that in spite of his last 
@d offence: hae High ‘Court has not disqualified Mr. Kelkar from 


pe ‘practisit gas a. ‘pleader. ©  ‘PLe offence was'at best a trivial:one, and if it could 


‘asa’ ground for disqualifying Mr. Kelkar, the rule should be 
das hi ghly objectionable and dangerous to a degree, and unless. it 


eieetiot no S duaidute’ for a seat on the Councils would be able to main- 


tain his reputation. Even Parliament is powerless to prevent patriots from 
having’a seat therein, nor is that body ashamed to take into its fold persons 
like “Wilkes, O’Brien, Bradlaugh, O’Connell and O’Donell although they may 
have undergone imprisonment for twenty years. If taking advantage of the 
clause under discussion the Indian authorities keep persons like Krishna 
Kumar Mitra, Lala Lajpatrai, Tilak and others out of the Councils, the 
‘‘value of. the Reforms dwindles down to nothing. No one will be safe 
under it, for there is no knowing when Mr. Surendrandth Bannerji and 
‘Sir P. M. Mehta would be disqualified under it, and hence it is in no way 
surprising that the masses should look upon the Reforms as hardly worth any- 
thing. [The Shakti writes :—It is hardly a month since the publication of 


the Regulations and yet the power to be exercised on rare occasions has been 


requisitioned by the Bombay Government for the purpose of preventing Mr. 
Kelkar from entering the Legislative Council. We think the presence of 
Mr. Kelkar with patriotic feelings of a high order at the Council table must 
have been odious to the authorities who must have been pretty sure of failing 
to bro'vbeat a man of his calibre. Government have uno desire, it seems, to 
listen to his views. In short, there is no place in the reformed Councils for 
able patriots, and in one respect this may be a welcome issue, for our patriots 
will then have ample time to devote to the good of the people and work whole- 
heartedly for the country’s benefit. The Jain looks upon Mr. Kelkar’s dis- 


qualification as an open insult to the educated Indians and declares that the 


Reforms are in no way directed towards satisfying popular demands. The 
Gujardt also disapproves of the Government action. The Lohdna Samdchar 
and the Shri Saydjt Vyay also adversely criticise the action of Government. | 


26. JIiis not surprising that the Nationalist organs have condemned 
the disqualification of Mr. Kelkar by Government. 
The Honourable Mr. Gokhale also has expressed 
Kesari (131), 18th Dec,, himself against the action of Government. Govern- 
Sudhdrak (164),18th Dec.; ment have done no harm to Mr. Kelkar. They 
Kalpatarw (128), 12th have, on the contrary, been of great disservice to 
Dec.; Bakul (110), 12th themselves in losing the support. of Mr. Gokhale. 
Dec. ; Prakash (149), 15th The Reforms were hailed with joy in the great 
Dec. Moderate Centre, Bombay. It is good that the 
disqualification of Mr. Kelkar has acted as an eye- 
opener to the real circumstances. The bureaucrats 
are of opinion that the people also should honour those whom they point out 
as worthy of honour. When Government declare persons honoured by the 
public at large to be budmashes the titles conferred by Government will be 
treated as wcerthless. Even when persons worthy of respect are bonoured 
by Government, they will be looked down upon as a retaliatory measure by 
the public at large. The bureaucrats are only discrediting Government titles 
by their action. They may exclude popular heroes from the Councils. Butthe 
latter will not lose the public influence in them. [Ihe Sudharak remarks :— 
The Bengal Government is removing the difliculties in the way of the 
election of public men. The Bombay Government are creating difficulties of 
their own accord. Though we do not agree with the Kesarz in eulogising 
Mr. Kelkar, we express our strong protest against the autocratic exclusion 
of Mr. Kelkar from the list of candidates, without giving him an occasion to 
defend himself. ‘Che Kalpataru, the Bakul and the Prakdsh also write in 
Hy similar strain.| 


27. Now that people of all shades of opinion, sien in disapproving 
of Government’s action in disqualifying Mr. Kelkar 
Astle G41), 13% Dec. from election to the Pombay Legislative Council 
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they should show a practical donionstration of theit disapproval. Alt the 


other candidates should withdraw theit candidature and. allow Mr. Kelkar 
alone to be invariably returned. There is thus a likelihood of the- famous 


“Wilkes and Liberty” case being repeated in Maharashtra, and its. 


Local Boards should not therefore allow this golden opportunity to slip out 
of their hands of showing their steadfast determination and love of 
principle. The worst that the Government can do is not to allow any 
seat for the Central Division, but that would mean little loss to the 
Presidency. Those that admire the passive resistance of their brethren in 
Transvaal would do wel! to imitate their example and thus prove equal to 
the occasion. 


28. Continuing its comments on shi Regulations under the Indian 
Councils Act (vzde paragraph 23 of the Weekly Report 
Comments on the Re- No. 50) the Gujardt: discusses in a carping spirit the 


-gulations for the reformed yarious anomalies said to have crept into the Regu- 


Councils. as ae Baer y ' 
Gujarati (29), 12th lations, whereby while the Municipalities in the 


Dec.: Shakti (93), llth Central Provinces haye a direct representative on 
he. the Viceregal Council, Municipal Boards in the rest 

of India have been denied such right. EHuropean 
Chambers of Commerce, Land-holders, Musalmans have been granted, it is 
remarked, similar privileges and yet Municipalities in various provinces 
have not. ‘he paper iurther analyses the composition of the Imperial 
Council, and endeavours to show that while six crores of Muhammadans 
have six members as their direct representatives on that body no provision 


has been made to secure similar representation to the twenty crores of the 


Hindu population. The paper findsin these regulations a deliberate and 
persistent effort to please the Muhammadans of whatever province and to 
sacrifice the interests of the rest of the population without any compunction. 
[The Shaktz also adversely criticises the Regulations and endeavours to expose 
the inequalities existing between a Muhammadan anda Hindu entitled to 
the franchise. ‘lhe paper discusses the low qualifications. which entitle a 
Muhammadan to vote at Cauncil elections and reerets that similar rights 
should not have been conceded to members of the other Indian communities. 
After quoting the views of the several leading Bengal papers the paper tries 
to show how the Reforms will give a stimulus to the ‘ divide and rule’ policy 
of the British in India.| 


*29, “A comparative study of the despatches published last year of the 

are ner ee ne eae Government of India and the Secretary of State, and 

es ae VON’ the Regulations recently issued, brings out the fact 
that some sudden influence had been at work since 


the publication of the former and in the preparation of the latter, and a fuller 


consideration of the nature of the changes that have been made in the original 
proposals, inclines us to the belief that the India Office and not the Govern- 
ment of India is probably responsible for them......... . The Government of 
India dij not contemplate the division of landlords into Muhammadans and 
non-Muhammadans, nor the provision of special seats for the former whenever 
they could not elect their own meu through the general landlord electorates. 
This is obviously the Secretary of State’s own doing under, no doubt, the 
pressure of Mr. Amir Ali and his friends. It is easy to ses how seriously 
this innovaticn disturbs the balance of representation in the Council, driving 
non-Muhammadap landlords to encroach on’ the seats expressly intended 
for the representation of the professional middle classes. This seems to us 
to be the greatest defect of the Regulations as compared with the original 


scheme. ‘There can be no doubt that Lord Minto and his Government were 


‘and are very anxious to give a really effective representation to the profes- 
sional middle classes, and probably the shape which the Regulations have 
taken is as much a surprise and disappointment to them as to the educated 
classes. It may be expected that the power of nomination will be utilised so 


as to restore the balance to the utmost possible extent under the circum- 


stances. The Regulations will no doubt be amended before the next General 
Election.” 
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ft Lae “40h Dees n s in th @ shape. of Reformed Councils for which 
Bling ta apn corsfanity they ate bound to feel grateful, but. the selection of 
oh 37 (eT ea eee foptedatitatives of all pelvileaed bodies is hemmed in 
> With vo “ill-conceived | restrictions as take away much of the grace. That 
ever y electorate must return one of their own number precludes many deserying 
Persons from contesting seats on the Councils. There are, for instance, many 
private gentlemen who possess experience wide and varied, but whose senti- 
ment of dignity did not and rightly did not admit of their accepting Municipal 
Sbandillotships. Such highly dignified and very useful worthies cannot 
aspire to enter the Legislative Council to represent the Sind Municipalities. 
This rule is bound to prove of more material harm in the case of the zamindars 
and the Local Boards of Sind. Government are not unaware of the dearth of 
truly educated men among the Sind zamindars. We are at aloss to under- 
stand what loss or injury would Government come by‘if the Sind zamindars 
selected one of theirown community who may not be a landholder but 
who may be equipped with literary and other accomplishments indispensable 
in a member of a Legislative Council. Have any non-za'uindar Moslems 
who have hitherto represented the Sind zamindars in the Council ever 
been guilty of proving troublesome to Government ?................ The 
zamindars and the Local Boards would be happy to select their repre- 
sentatives from amongst non-zamindar Moslems of real qualifications, but 
Government- have in their inscrutable wisdom precluded them from 
utilising the best available talents.........:. However, if the restrictions 
Jess referred to above have come to stay we should like to urge that Govern- 
. ment might be graciously pleased to allot one seat out of the four to be occupied 
oe by representatives of the separate Muhammadan electorates to the non-zamin- 
ee dar Moslems of Sind. Of the four divisions of the Boinbay Presidency Sind 
is the only division where Muhammadans areina majority. It would be 
clear injustice if they are debarred from enjoyment of the franchise which 
es their brothers in the other three divisions freely enjoy. We trust Govern- 
Wee ment will see their «way to making an exception in favour of the non- 
- zamindar Moslems in Sind in consideration of their special circumstances and 

- claims.’ 


Si. “If the Parsi meeting, held last week to claim the right of 

communal representation under the new Reform 

: Comments on the Parsi Scheme, proved anything, it proved that the commu- 

iy meeting held in Bombay nity was indifferent to the matter and that the 

40 coe ni repre- meeting was too late to make any real impression 

a7 ton forme com" on the authorities. And yet we are told that the 

Indian Spectator (7), Tequisition asking for the meeting was largely and 

18th Dec. influentially signed. Where were the leading 
signatories at the proper time ?”’ 


*32. ‘It was a foregone conclusion that if the Muhammadans were 
cea granted communal representation, other minorities, 
bpd sd Bass microscopic or otherwise, would claim similar 
2 Des consideration at the hands of the Government. It 
was equally obvious that Government would never grant the request. The 
Jains “began asking for it long before the reforms had taken a concrete or 
workable form. They received a polite but firm reply in the negative. It 
must be said, however, in favour of the Jains that they did not enter the field 
a day after the fair. But that is exactly what a section of the Parsi 
community of Bombay has done and thus, in a sense, made itself the laughing- 
= stock of all and sundry. None can say that we have not at heart the best 
interests of the Zoroastrians. But in this particular instance of a section of 

the community putting forth claims for communal representation, we honestly 

feel that the community will be best off without it. In what way the Parsis 

are likely to lose unless they nominate their own representative we cannot. 

for the life of us imagine........... The Parsis are too shrewd a race not to 

see the appositeness of what we have said above, and we trust that we have 
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heard the last of the belated plea of communal representation for them, at 
least until itis proved by actual sh sciaiaaal that -they have lost ground by 
keeping ‘mum ’.” 


#33, In somé qaaresea the Parsi movement fot separate: representation | 


has béen belittléd’ by statéments, very inacurate, of 
the non-representative character ‘of the public meet- 


Parsi (37): 19th ‘Dec, 
ee ing, ofthe Parsis convened last week, and the belated 


Eng. cols. . 


appearance ‘of thie idea. As*for the meeting, the shortness ‘of the notice and’ 


inconvenience of the day are an ample explanation ‘of its paucity ; but even as 
it was, is there any community in’ Bombay whith on a hasty call could 
assémble 700 (not 300) méi ‘of more considerable education and social status 
than those who met at Allbless Baug? That it was belated we own with regret. 
That it should have beén ‘necessary to hold it at all we regret still more. A 
very few leading’ men in the community felt themselves unable to come and 
support the ‘meeting because they had, carlier in the devélopment of the 
Reform Scheme, ehpreeecs themselves strongly against the idea of communal 
representation..... eee If‘a plebiscite were taken of the opinion of the corm- 
munity, we are sonvinced—nay, we know—that it would be found over- 
whelmingly in favour, in the circumstances that have now developad, of the 
election of Parsis by Parsis. The Act having. already come into force is no 
obstacle to an amendment of the rules governing elections being made even 
at this late hour.......... The Parsis would not, if they could, wreck the Act; 

it is too good for that; butit can never fulfil its intentions if it leaves a 
community like the Pirsis voiceless except by the capricious charity of 
gubernatorial nominations.’ 


04. Referring to the meeting recently held by the Parsis for demanding 
communal representation, the Bombay Samachar 
deplores that an attempt should be made in some 
quarters to belittle the importance of the meeting 
on the ground of its being poorly attended. It 
scouts the argument that separate Parsi repres sentation will tend to foster 
racial differences as one-sided and imaginary. It points out that it is nob 
the principle of such representation, but the mode in which it is put into 
practice, that is responsible for racial animosities. ‘The Parsis, the paper 
urges, demand representation on the same principles as those on which it 
was given to the Muhammadans and the Kurasians. It further urges that 
in view of the assistance which the Parsi community has been giving to 
Government and to the country’s industries, and of the important position 
it occupies on this side of, India, ‘Government would not be doing wrong if 
they gave it one or even more representatives. [The Sdnj Vartamdn 
deplores thatthe meeting should have proved unsuccessful and that the 
leaders of the Parsi community should all have been absent. It attributes 
this to the want of unanimity of opinion about the question amongst the 
Parsis themselves, and doubts if in this divided state of opinion, Government 
would ever consider the demand favourably. | 


Bombay Samachar (68), 
13th Dec.; Sdnj Varta- 
man (40), llth Dec. 


80. One Manekji Kavasji Patel writes as follows to the Rashtramat about 

oe the Parsi agitation for separate representation :— 
Ph phat (47), +ekh “The whole agitation is hollow and artificial. The 

ec., Eng. cols. " 

Parsis as a community do not want or require a 
separate electorate. They believe that, on account of their education, wealth, 
charities and public spirit, members of their community would always find seats 
onthe local Legislative Council...... . It is well known how easy it isin these 
days to obtain the sicnatures of Parsis to any and every kind of requisition. <A 
Parsi mobed, employed on Commission, has only to go to about a dozen large 
public and private officers, with a paper called the * requisition,’ and hundreds 
of Parsis would sign it without even taking the trouble to read the precious 
document, provided always there are three or four well-known names at the 
_ top.......... Whenever a question of real importance is to be decided by the 
community, the meeting of the Parsi Anjuman is generally attended by three 
or four thousand Parsis. Last Friday’s meeting of the Anjuman numbered 


con 2184—7 


oe 


nee a 


uae a ag “4 “« Wo eae that Mr. Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ebrahim, who ham bean : 


nated oe ‘the ombay 


lred-men, whic lacy indicated that. the community. did 
sion. from Government prayed for in the resolution . passed 


elected. by the Mill-owners’ Association, is likely to 
go to the Imperial. Legislative Council as the repre- 
sentative of the Bombay Muhammadans. If our 
aslbifee Counc: information is correct, the Association will have to 
- Kaiser-i-Hind (33) 19th elect another member in Mr. Fazulbhoy’s place. 
Dee., ‘Eng; cols. - Need we say that the Mill-owners cannot possibly do 

better than elect Mr. Wacha? They would simply 

-be honouring themselves by honouring him. But 
if no necessity arises for afresh election, we trust that His Excellency Sir 
George Clarke will prove, by nominating Mr. Wacha to a seat, that he, at any 
rate, can appreciate the real worth of a man who has never advertised himself 
in his life. How intensely popular such a nomination will be can be very 
easily imagined—popular not only in this Presidency, but throughout the 
length and breadth of India.” 


*37.. “ We confess we do not understand the irvwberioal talk in which 
some people indulge about having what is called a 

Comments on the United Congress. It is difficult to see what is 
demand for a United Con meant by a United Congress or what is there to pres 
a +46 (99). 19th D vent any Indian who is in sympathy with the Con- 
Daw cols aes “+ gress movement from joining the Congress and 
oe taking a part in its deliberations. Neither the cons 
titution nor the rules and regulations of the Congress, as settled by the 
Allahabad Convention Committee, are of an immutable character, and if 
Congressmen as a body desire to alter them in any respect, the existing rules 
do not come in the way of that being done........... Asa first step towards the 
attainment of the idea of a United Congress, it is proposed that election of 
delegates to the Lahore Congress should be by the old and new methods! 
We fail to see how the All-India Congress Committee or the General 
Secretaries can have any right to go behind the existing constitution 
and rules. The proposal is virtually an attempt to restore the old state 
of things and undo the work of the Convention and the Allahabad -Conven- 
tion Committee. None but the Congress can under the rules now laid down 
modify them, and it is utterly absurd to appeal to the General Secretaries 
or the All-India Congress Committee to permit the election of delegates 


In the way proposed........... It is proposed that Moderates and Extremists 


should both co-operate in getting the constitution passed by a Congress 
constituted as above. What is to happen if that is not’ passed belongs to the 
region of uncertainty. The proposal is in fact an invitation to the Moderates 
and the Congress to stultify themselves by re-opening the whole controversy 
over the constitution and the rules of debate. We hope this invitation will 
not meet with any general response. With a little more firmness and 
determination on the part of two or three leading Congressmen the controversy 
over the question of holding a United Conpress would be for ever closed. 


No Congressmen who want to do any genuine service to the country and wish 


to join the Congress are prevented by the existing constitution from co-operat- 
ing with the other Congressmen or from bringing forward any motion before 
the Subjects Committee or*the Congress for modifying the constitution and 
rules as settled by the Allahabad Convention Committee. Those of our 
countrymen who are holding out hopes of a compromise on unconstitutional 
lines by ignoring what has been done are doing a great disservice to the 

Congress movement. In the attempt to conciliate a few irreconcileables, they 
will alienate the symrathy of more substantial supporters of the Congress. 
The cry about holding a United Congress is an utterly misleading cry, and we 
trust it will not be allowed to introduce confusion into the Congress. What is 
wauted is unflinching firmness at this hour; otherwise, we should not be 
| surprised if the Congress itself came: to grief once more within the next few 


years.” 


which led to his resignation of tlie presidential chair 
Comments on. the at: the forthcoming Congress:has given rise to many 
resignation of Sir P. M. gurmises; but, when such an eminent leader of tha 
by . " peo public refuses to speak, we can only infer that he is 
A Corigiteas. nevan afraid that the publication of his reasons is likely to 
: Bombay Samdchdr ¢ detrimental to the public interest. The very fact 
(68), 14th Dec.; Akhbdr- that he sent in his resignation at the eleventh hour 
e-Islém (63), 16th Dec. —_ leads us to conclude that the reasons actuating him 
must have been of a very serious character and. 
insurmountable. His refusal at this late hour has given rise to well-groundet 
fear among the supporters of the Congress that it would be impossible to 
hold the Congress this time. It is further urged that the failure to hold the 
Congress will do incalculable harm to the political awakening of India. 
In our opinion, these fears are groundless, for even if the Congress be not 
held this year, its want is not likely to be felt. The public is too much 
engrossed at this moment with the new scheme which has been introduced 
in the country. Again, the reformed Councils will supply.us with even a 
better and more effective platform for the discussion of our political questions. 
[The paper then turns to the broader issue of dispensing with the Congress 
altogether on the ground that no necessity now exists for its continuance. 
It points out that the Congress was brought into existence by Lord Dufferin 
in order that Government might be the “better able to know the opinion of 
the country on important questions. Now, however, that the Councils have 
been enlarged and their powers increased, the paper ‘thinks that the Councils 
would be the most convenient place for discussing important questions in 
the first instance, and that the only need of convening the Congress would 
be when Government would refuse to carry out any resolution passed by the 
Council. The Akhbdr-e-Islém supports the Bombay Samdchdr’s arguments in 
favour of abolishing the Congress. | 


389. We wish that Sir Pherozeshah’s telegram to Lala Harkishanlal 
had never seen the light of day. Westrongly appeal 
Sdnj Vartamdn (30), to him to disclose his “combination of unexpected 
16th Dec.; Cutch Kesart circumstances”? to the public. Sir Pherozeshah 
(71), 16th Dec. ; Lohdna knew well enough the grave responsibilities which he 
Samachar (81), 16th Dec. ; eS Fie 
Jain (190), 12th Dec.: WS accepting when he accepted the presidential 
Gujardt (73), 11th Dee. chair. He knew well enough that as the mouth- 
piece of the Congress, he would have to pronounce 
his judgment on the regulations regarding the New Council Reforms. If he 
had performed this duty with the courage which distinguished him in the 
days of his youth, the British public and Lord Morley would have been able 
to learn from the Congress platform, how rights, given with the best 
and most liberal intentions, are stultified by the bureaucracy -in India 
and how the true spirit of Lord Morley’s liberal scheme is not preserved 
in the new regulations. Itis a great misfortune to India that at such a 
critical juncture the leader who had taken the field on India’s behalf should 
have turned’*back from the battle-field. Is not this a great disappointment 
to India? Has notthis action caused great loss to India and dealt a 
crushing blow to the Congress? [The paper then adversely comments upon 
the Bombay Samdchdr’s article (paragraph No. 88 of the current report), 
advocating the abolition of the Congress and points out that the new Reforms 
have not granted all that India wants and that in the new Councils there 
will be no scope for discussing many questions which will have to be discussed 
in the Congress. The Cutch Kesari writes in a similar strain about the Bom- 
bay Samdchdr’s suggestions and remarks: —When some of the regulations are 
so narrow that the true leaders of the people like Tilak can never sit in the 
Councils, it would.be unwise to say that these Councils will be good substi- 
tutes for tha Congress. The Congress must continue its sessions until the 
attainment of swardj. The Lohdina Samdchdr considers Sir P. Mehta’s 
resignation at the last moment as derogatory to a man of his position. No 
explanation, 15 says, can be adequate enough to account for his placing the 
Congress in an awkward fix. The Jain considers Sir P. Mehta’s resignation as 


88. .-Sir P. M. Mehta’s refusal-to give any explanstion.as to the reasong. 
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Me “Tho snseck ade by His’ xesllohey tha Vicwsor’’ in reply to some 
“eight addresses at’ Madras was in several respects 
- 1 “His | the’ best and the most characteristie-of all delivered 
Excellehoy the: Visdroy' ‘by him during his'tour. At the ‘time when: he. set 

reply to” the a ‘out from Simla we expected that his would: be » 


j are Speet ator, o, _ triumphal ; march thtough the land, for we shioegha 
18th a... sie that in ‘consequence of thé announcement of the 


oo” si “= ‘Reform regulations ij would be acknowledged every- 
Be: where that he had conquered unrest. Up to the point when the regulations 
were published, our expectations were amply realised. “But -the- regulations, 
instead of heightening the chorus of’ praise, suddenly introduced ‘into it a 
jarring note and spoilt the music. In his reply to the Madras Congress 
Committee, His Excellency had to refer to the political reforms apologeti- 
cally more than with pride. He advised the Committee, and through it all 
other critics, to leave alone for the present ‘ the academié disciission of small 
points, until the public has had some experience of the practical working 
of the new machinery’. No length of practical experience can provide a 
remedy for the sense of invidiousness caused by certain regulations. But 
when we see that Government have already modified some of the regula- 
tions and hold out hopes of other details being also revised, there is no reason 
to suppose that the theoretical principles will not also. be reviewed in the 
light of criticism, and it is undoubtedly the duty of all to suspend criticism 
for the present.” 


41. “Referring to the Madras Provincial Congress Conuindittee’s 
criticism of the Reform Scheme His Excellency 
- Sind Journal (20), Lord Minto said in a conciliatory spirit that the 
ira 16th Dec. Reforms aimed at granting to the people of India 
; the fulfilment of principles of administration, but did 
not pretend to be perfect. He asked for a fair trial on the part of the people 
and said that Government would remove such defects as experience might 
reveal. We welcome this utterance in the spiritin which itis made, but 
while giving credit to Lord Minto for good intentions we are inclined to doubt 
very much whether the bureaucrats will allow any important modifications 
to be made.......... A few minor regulations may be altered, but the main 
features of.the scheme itself will mostly remain. At least the bureaucracy 
will fight hard and long before surrendering.” 
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42. The sentiments to which His Excellency the Governor gave 

. expression at the prize distribution of the Byculla 
Appreciation of His Kuropean Schools shouid be engraved on the hearts 
Excellency the Governor's of the European residents of this country. His 
speech at the prize: dis- Excellency has to be thanked for the suggestions he 


iB Ce eet ahaiion has thrown out to the Kuropeans as to the manner 


4 Society's Schools. in which they should behave with Indians. 
: Gujardti Punch — -@), Sympathy was the keynote of His Excellency’s 
12th Dec... speech. The behaviour of the Europeans in this 


country is responsible for the uurest created among 
the sianisen ‘and: uneducated Indian public. We are glad to note 
that sensible Indians and statesmen like Lord Morley and Sir George 
Clarke are sincerely aE to eliminate this feeling of contempt 
which. the. Whites have for the Blacks, and which to a large extent has 
given birth to discontent among Indians. If the Europeans in the. 
country were to follow in the footsteps of the Huropean missionaries 
who not only mix with Indians but devote their.time to the service of even 
those affected with contagious diseases, in the words of Sir George Clarke, 
“we should hear much less of unrest in India.” We hope the European 
residents of the country will ponder on the sentiments of His Excellency 
and by their proper behaviour aap to bring about a@ reign of peace in the 
country. 


we at 


Mbppretiasiog of His 


Rasellency the Governor's 


speech at the opening 
ceremony of the Orient 
Club, Bombay. 


Jdm-e-Jamshed (33), | 


18th Dec., Eng. cols. 
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43, “The speech iiadé by His Excellency Sir George Clarke at the 


opéning of the Orient Ciub, the other day, revealed 
to the Indian public more forcibly. and clearly than 
ever the earnestness and sympathy with which the 
present head of the administration has striven to 
break down the social-barriers which divide the 
rulers and the ruled in this country. The Governor 
of Bombay is not only the head of the administration 


but the first citizen of the province and the leader 
of society, both European and Indian; and the social duties and obligations, 
and even responsibilities he has to discharge are no less.arduous and serious 
than his purely official functions. To bring the Indian and the European 
together, to lessen the points of cleavage between the two, to remove racial 
prejudices, and to strengthen and create new bonds of friendship, 
sympathy and good-will between the two are certainly among the highest and 
heaviest. functions of the office Sir George Clarke now fills in India; and 
His Exxcellency’s presence and the speech he delivered bore fresh testimony 
to the deep and earnest interest he takes in this part of his labours.” 


44, The library at Ratnigiri still remains under the ban of Government, 


and we hope the petition sub:nitted by the members 
of the said library will remind the sympathetic Gov- 
ernment of Sir George Clarke to do justice to the 


Suggestion to the Bom- 
bay Government to ins- 


titute th ae a ae institution. It is really to be pitied that while 
a re Aes tienes. serene’ Lords Minto and Morley are doing their level best to 

Dnydn Prakdsh (44), ©Stablish sympathetic relations between the rulers and 
18th Dec. the ruled such incidents should happen to offend 


their feelings.. It must be admitted that the unjust 
and autocratic conduct of the officials is as much responsible for anarchical 
outrages ag inflammatory speeches and'writings. Weareafraid, therefore, that 
the arbitrary step taken by the District Magistrate, Ratnagiri, with respect to 
the local library is likely to diffuse a spirit of discontent among the people 
and to tend to lessen their respect for the British administration of justice. 
We, therefore, hasten to suggest tc the Bombay Government to immediately 
ask the Commissioner of the Southern District or some other official to insti- 
tute an. independent enquiry into the matter. Before holding the enquiry all 
the information and proofs that led Government to deal so harshly with the 
library should be placed before the people so that they may be able to have 
their say and, if possible, to clear themselves from the charges. If Govern- 
ment are able to prove their case, 
grumble. 


*49. “Our readers will remember that the pdn-supdri party to be given 

in honour of Mr. 8. M. Pardnjpe of the Kdl was 

Comments on the order prohibited by the District Magistrate of Poona. 

of the First Class Magis- his time the scene of action of another notice of 

ioe’ Mahad Mas the same type has been Mahad in the Kolaba Dis- 

asi nig ST Pakvive trict. A notice has been issued, like the one at 

of the Kal newspaper. Poona, under that potent section of the encyclopedic 

Mahrdtta (11), 19th police laws, section 42 of the District Police Act. 

Dec. eee Paranjpe has not yet gone to Mahad, 

his native place, and surely Government have left 

the Mahad people in the background by being the first to honour him in that 
part of the country even before his presence there !” 


46. The bureaucrats are fond of acting high-handedly, and resort to strain- 
ing laws and regulations to keep up the sembiance 
of justice. It is only a blind bureaucrat who can 
see in the projected reception to Shivram Mahadev 
Paranjpe at Mahad (Kolaba) any possibility of a breach of public peace. This 
is more childish than the disqualification of Kelkar. If the people had 
judged these men to be offenders, they would never have honoured them. 
But they are considered to be quite innocent by the public at large. The 
more the bureaucrats: disrespect them, the more will they be honoured by the 
con 2184—8 


Kal (127), 17th — 
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the motives of the officials and as long as they have not sold away their souls 


indeed, the authorities themselves hardly disguised this -expectation—that a 


Bow thas before in‘ spite.of conviction: by the 
plicy has been pureyed with the hope of per- 
bf to fe aways and methods of Pardnjpe, it will ‘be 

have. come to. know that.dangers more terrible than 
y.,Parknipe await: them. and. they now consider it: their 


 @alered daty je leee tam, The. bureaucrats.may.. well consider whether they 


re: uhencing the prestige of Government or lowering it by their actions. 
| may. be terrorised for a while, but in the end the British Government 


would stand discredited in the eyes of the public. 


ah “It is really very ridiculous on the part of the District Magistrate; 
‘Kolaba, to have taken refuge under section 42 of the 
Reaehvimatt: (47), 16th © District Police Act to prohibit any demonstration in | 
Dee: honour of Pardnjpe on his impending visit to. 
ey Mahad. Paranjpe received an enthusiastic recep- 
tion af Bombay, and there was neither disturbance of the peace nor con- 
tempt of lawful authority to justify the District Magistrate, Kolaba, to ape the 
example of the Poona Magistrate and thus expose himself to public ridicule: 
In our opinion the officials do not wish the people to honour those who. are 
in their bad books and besides they seem to be jealous of them as people do 
not give themselves any receptions. But people can ~~ easily see through 


they will honour those to whom honour is due and resist the attempts of the 
bureaucrats to gag public opinion. 


48. The appointment of.Mr. Wahed as the Sheriff of Bombay has been 
adversely criticised by some papers, but we fail to 

Appreciation of the seehowheis not well qualified forthe post. Mr. Sule- 
appointment of Mr. Sule- man Abdul Wahed is respected not only by the 
min Abdul Wahed a8 (©ytchi Memon community to which he belongs but 
the Sheriff of Bombay. hy th 1 Muh q * 1] 
Akhbar-e-Islim (63), y the general Muhammadan comimunity as well as 
tith Dec, by Government. As a great merchant he is. popular 
with the general public of Bombay. His charities 

are wide. HeisaJ. P., an Honorary Presidency Magistrate and a Govern- 
ment nominee on the Municipal Corporation. Among the Native Princes 
and Nawabs he is well known and is an Agent of the Maharaja of Jodhpur. 
He has the honour to be the trustee of varigcus religious charities. It is 
natural that as his praises have not been sung in the press his appointment 
should cause discussion. The Cutchi Memon community and Muhammadans 
in general should feel proud that so worthy a Moslem has been raised to this. 


honour by Government. 


49. Of late complaints have been made charging the Managing Agents 
| | of the United Sind Spinning & Weaving Co., Ld., 
Alleged misappropriation of Hyderabad, with misappropriation of money 
of money by the Manag- belonging to shareholders, and with publishing two 
ing fy acs of _ — sets of memorandums and articles of association, one 
we pinning an ey for the Government Registrar who is expected to g0 
g Company, Hydera 
hed through them before sanctioning the registration of a 
Musdfir (55), 11th Dec. company andthe other for the share-holders and others 
interested in the concern. The alleged charges are 
indeed most serious that could be brought against a limited liability 
company, and if they be true, Government would do well to institute a 


thorough and searching inquiry into the matter without further delay. 


50. ‘ The Sind Local Boards have elected Syed Alhando Shah, Zamindar 
7 and Honorary Magistrate of Naushahro, who is utterly 
Alleged ignorance cf innocent of a knowledge of English. What do the 
se yaa oe —e electors, whose wisdom seems to surpass all under- 
‘Sind Poahait (20) 16th standing, expect him to do in the Council? What 
Thid. : object, we ask Government, is served by the election 
of a man like that? Does it not make the Reform | 
Scheme ridiculous ? The choice being confined to a Local Board member 


and a good majority of these being Muhammadans, it was only expected— 


ei 


Muhammadan would be:elected; and the officials: surely knew . that among 
Muhammadan members of Local Boards, there was hardly any English-knowing 
man. Why did they not suggest, therefore, that a knowledge of English be 
made a sine gua non for selection? -Did they want to see some fun ? We 
trow not; for it will be all at the expense of Government. Why then, 
were. they silent ?” ee eon eee x | 


"Ol. “The Belgian Government and many of the chief citizens of 
| Belgium have issued an appeal to the nations in 
_vomments on the general, and to England. in particular, not to be 
ber atrocities. unfair to them in their judgment of the progress 
ars’ (37), 19th Dec., agi ot . 
Eng. cols. of reform in the Congo basin. The passion for 
| | justice in other people’s countries is a peculiarly 
English one. Within the Empire, however, this hatred of oppression 
is a very useful and commendable trait, but perhaps owing to the 
extra trouble involved when one has to proceed from indignation — to 
action, 16 is not so easily excited. The Congo atrocities, though well 
vouched for, are still to a certain degree ‘travellers’ tales,’ and travellers. 
have a remarkable faculty for seeing that which they wish to see. In South 
Africa, however, where, if not comparable with the Congo, there are still burn- 
ing wrongs to redress—undebatable wrongs such as men in Europe are 
worshipped to-day as national heroes for taking up arms to redress—and these 
are suffered at the hands of British subjects by British subjects. We have 
every desire to see justice done in the Congo, but when we hear of indignation 
meetings organised by bishops in England—and we notice there was one even 
in Bombay of the same type last week—we are tempted to wonder, in the 
words of a homely proverb, why English people do not save their breath to 
cool their own porridge.” 


02. The Western writers seem to consider all white-skinned people to 

. be really civilised and the dark-skinned people to be 
OE RESETS EERE AO the veshathe embodiments of brutality. The yellow 
races were also placed on a footing with the dark ones, but since the defeat 
of the Russians by the Japanese they have grown into the estimation of 
the whites. It is thus seen that Military prowess and state-craft go a great 
way in establishing right of a race to be considered civilised in the eyes 
of the Westerners. But froma humanitarian point of view the white 
races of Europe are the greatest barbarians that the world has ever 
seen. They are responsible for the practically total extinction of 
the aboriginal tribes of America, and the moral depravity they show in 
achieving selfish ends borders on the devilish. The atrocities which the 
owners of the rubber plantations and the Belgian soldiers practise on the 
original inhabitants of the Congo Free States are, to say the least, most 
unbecoming to the professed followers of the Holy Gospel. Alas! the poor 
Africans are shot dead and maimed by the blood-thirsty Belgian soldiers for 
no fault whatsoever. In the name of humanity the ruling powers of the 
world, including Japan and England, should ask the Government of Belgium 
to desist from committing any further atrocities on the poor Africans, and 
if the request is not complied with, open hostilities should be declared 
against it. 


Legislation. 


od. “ The refusal of the Government of India to give assent to the Port. 


Trust Bill passed by the Bombay Legislative Council 
Comments on the refu- has shocked the public with its utter lack of sym- 
sal of the Government of pathy with the aspirations of the people, its unwilling- 


a JP cor Mle ness to move with the times, its inconsiderate attempt 


Bill to checkmate the Bombay Goverament in attempting: 
Oriental Review (13), to pass one of the wisest and most sympathetic. 
15th Dec. | measures. The history of the Bill in its successive. 


stages through the Bombay Legislative Council was 


full of a host of pleasant and unpleasant sensations at the same time— 
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i testified to the “nite. ana: at tatesmantlike' desire ‘of the 
mbay ‘to accord legitimate’ tights and privileges to the 


al 


, 4 ; sta green heity because of the narrow-minded refusal of a section of 
the Anglo-Indian ‘Press’ and the Bombay Chamber of Commerce to co- 


operate.with the Government in this matter and to welcome their Indian 
fellow citizens to higher spheres of public life.......... That the Bombay 


Government: = ranted, in the very teeth of this powerful opposition, the 


demands of the Indian commercial community was no small credit to 
its statesmanlike sympathy and broad-minded foresightedness. And yet the 
measure is not granted its assent by the Government of India —a step 
which i is, of course, welcomed with appropriate hallelujahs by the Tames of 
India, which has appointed itself as the champion of the vested rights of the 


‘European commercial community and is bitterly opposed to the sacred 


preserve of the Port Trust being invaded by any ‘alien’ element. We 
believe it was the word which was used by a correspondent of the same paper 
fo characterise the Indian element. Mark the irony of the Indian element 
being considered ‘alien’ in India........... The Bill will be now brought 
before the Bombay Legislative Council, and we hope representatives of Indian 
Opinion will not fail to advosate strongly the rights of the Indian commercial 
community. The Government of Bombay will, we hope, stand firm and not 
allow the principle it has once accepted to be violated.”’ 


Education. 


04. ‘Those who have read the remarks of the Honourable Mr. W. T. 
Morison in the Land Revenue Administration 

Comments on the Gov- Report of this Presidency for the year 1907-08 
ernment Resolution pre- about the state of public feeling in the Division 


venting students in certain under him will scarcely be surprised at the recent 
schools from joining Gov- 


t or alded school ay Sere 
> hd anes “(47), 17th ment and aided educational institutions of the 


Dec., Eng. cols. Presidency from admitting boys now studying in 

| the Samarth Vidyalaya (Talegaon, Poona). This 
order will cause no surprise, and it need cause as little pain. Those who 
send their boys to this National School do so because they have lost their 
faith in Government schools on account of the spurious article which is there 
presented to boys under the name of education. Such boys would scarcely 
care to seek admission at the doors of Government schools even if they were 
given the choice. This Government order is, therefore, no punishment to the 
boys who are already receiving instruction in that National Boarding school, 
and from the Nation’s point view it will only serve to settle down the views 
of parents and guardians who have a tendency to remain indecisive. ‘ Choose 


' your path’ says the Government order, and we do thank the Government 


for forcing the Presidency to come to a clear issue. A dozen of such whole- 
some orders would be very useful to Maharashtra, and the National move- 
ment would crystallise into a clear-cut course for good or for evil. Itis with 
painful reality that we notice the tendency towards vacillation and disrepu- 
table genuflections on the part of people who only serve to disgrace and demo- 
ralise the party to which they belong. If such people are taught the salutary 
lesson of making up their minds and keeping to the path they have 
deliberately chosen, they and their party will be saved the unpleasant and 
positively harmful reproach which their conduct brings on them........... We 
cannot appreciate, however, Mr. Morison’s remarks which are full of venom 
and falsehood. Mr. Morison refuses to accept the story of the Assistant 
Collector, Mr. Anderson, ‘ who compares his sub-division to a charge of gun- 
powder to which no fuse has yet been applied’.. But he improves upon this 
alarmist view only to go to the other extreme.and would have us believe that 

‘in spite of the disappointments of several bad seasons the cultivators have 
never lost confidenee in the generosity and ability of Government to pull them 
through somehow, and that they gratefully compare our generous remissions 
and suspensions. of revenue with the more rigid collections of Inamdars of 
5 gaia Territory. We do not want to quarrel with the Commissioner 


Government Resolution prohibiting all Govern-. 


at 


33 


‘of the Central Division if .he believes in the generosity and ability of the 
British Government, nor do we grudge him the good taste in falling foul of the 
Nizam’s administration, but we must point out that it is utter self-deception 
to congtatulate the Govornmant on the ‘ period of stress ’ which ‘ has drawn the 
-mass of the people closer to usthan before.’ Mr.. Morison almost seems to wish 
for the distress of the poor in order to enjoy the pleasure of appearing generous 
and in order to gain their gratitude..........But+though Mr. Morison is:con- 
vinced of the popularity of Goverument among the bulk of the people he 
is not unaware of the ‘ seditious preaching and agitation by Brahinans.’......... 
The Commissioner of the Central Division ends his story by laying the charge 
of disloyalty and seditious preaching at the door of the promoters of the 
Samarth Vidyalaya. Mr. Morison, of course, does not choose to give the 
grounds of his belief and there is greater likelihood of these being found in 
his*imagination rather than in facts. We are not aware of any political 
propaganda being atthe foundation of tha curriculum of the school. The 
promoters do not indeed agree with the humdrum course of studiesin th2 Gov- 
ernment schools, nor can ‘they conscientiously discharge their duties without 
giving proper attention to the private conduct of the-boys. The religious and 
moral education of the boys which is woefully neglected in Government schools 
forms part of the duties of the teacher in this Nationalist Institution. ‘The 
defects in the Government. system of education which are pointed out by so 
many educationists, and which are admitted even by Government, are sought 
to be remedied by the originators and promoters of the Samarth Vidyalaya. 
sseeeeeee Hverything is open and above board. But Mr. Morison scoffs at this 
‘National’ school at Talegaon and calls it ‘the most dangerous attempt of 
Brahmans,’ and sheltering behind his official position makes the irresponsible 
remark that in this school ‘boys and young men are taught that their one 
objectin life ought to be the subversion of British rule and the re-establish- 
ment, by degrees, of rule by natives of India.’ ‘hese falsehoods hurled from 
official vantage ground are as vitriolicas they are untrue, and are productive of 
mischief which can only be counteracted by the determination of the people 
to withstand the effects of it. The want of a National school was felt and the 
Samarth Vidyalaya came into existence. The idea was conceived in the 
pure spirit of change along wholesome national lines.......... All official 
attempts to browbeat the conductors of the school by calling them preachers 
of sedition or by fastening upon them ideas which they never entertained 
must be courageously withstood. The noble ideas out of which the school 
sprung should never be compromised even when the very existence of the 
school is in jeopardy. It is much better to go without any school than to have 
an adulterated jargon which stinks more of Government threats than of Gov- 
ernment favour.” aoe. 


0. sean people are often praising the sympathetic attitude of 
His Excellency the Governor téwards the people. 

But the acts which follow these sympathetic out- 
bursts are such as to make one fear this sympathy. 

This kind gentleman started the campaign against 
sedition | in this mild Presidency and thus brought about strikes, riots and 
blood-shed as its result. Again, it was this kind gentleman who prevented 
students and teachers from attending public meetings, and now he has issued 
a resolution declaring the teaching imparted in the Talegaon Samarth Vidya- 
laya, Poona Maharashtra Vidyalaya and some other schools to be objectionable 
and prohibiting admittance to students from these schools into all schools 
connected with Government. ‘This resolution ofthe sympathetic gentleman 
is not less objectionable. If Government think that the teaching imparted 
in those schools is objectionable,. the best thing for them 1s to help these 
institutions in no way. But they are not at all justified in the wholesale 
boycott of the students of these schools. We do not think that. these institu- 
tions breed germs of epidemics which would be carried by the students leaving 
them to other schools. Surely the school-boys will not go to Government 
schools with the set purpose of spreading sedition there. We fail to under- 

stand how the policy of obstructing instead of furthering popular efforts to 
spread education can haye any sympathy underlying it. 


con 2184—9 


Shakti (93), 11th Dec. 
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nment ‘Resolution ‘on the Report of the Director of 

Public Instruction notes ‘the satisfactory spread of 

education ‘in the ‘presidency for which we offer our 
‘congratulations to the people and express our feel- 
ings of gratefulness to the-authorities. Government 
aes have awakened to the fact that the Presidency is 
ees SRS aes backward ‘as regards ‘education. A recent utterance 
= of His Excellency the Viceroy’ would lead people to think that 
‘Government will spend generously for the spread of education at their 
earliest convenience. The extra expenditure on education is very insignifi- 
cant. People will not be satisfied if Government proceed in the matter of 
education at a very slow pace. The increase in the pay of teachers has 
‘brought them no relief whatever. More could certainly be spent on them. 
‘Everything taken into consideration, one feels that Government spend very 
little on education. As long as Government do not spend substantially for 
the spread of education no progress’worth the name will be achieved. When 
people manifest great zeal in the matter of education Government allot only 
a few lakhs of rupees every year. This cannot help materially the spread of 
education or enable Government to see their hopes of popularising it fulfilled. 


O/. ‘“ The figures showing the number of school-going children in the Pre- 
" sidency given by the Director of Public Instruction’s 
D i aan a on report will compare most miserably with the figures of 
ase ae any other country which has the slightest semblance 
of a civilised Government ruling over it.......... Itis the most sacred duty 
of the Government to provide means for the education of the people, and yet 
we find a Government which never lets go an opportunity of boasting of its 
a resources and progressiveness sparing only a pittance for the education of the 
a boys and girls of the Presidency. ‘The elevating influence of education is 
| : refused to the country while Military and Police forces are being swelled to an 
enormous.exient. The Government is extremely parsimonious in its expen- 
diture and yet it is wonderfully active and jealous of the control of all educa- 
-e tional institutions in the country........ The policy of assuming control over the 
Pe conduct of the boys out of school coupled with the jealousy and suspicions 
with which rrivate institutions are watched betray a consciousness of existing 
discontent which the Government is powerless to remove by striking at the 
causes. It must, therefore, have recourse to mere force and that is not a 
very dignified attitude for any civilised Government to take and yet the 

Indian Government has chosen it.” 


. Railways. 


98. ‘Bad manners are a crime in India,’ says Lord Morley. One of the 
main causes of discontent in India is the habitual 

Alleged grievances of insult levelled recklessly against Indians by EKuro- 
the travelling public on peans. Indian passengers in railway trains are 


a the Indian Railways. rudely treated. Some of the first class and second 
a Se Dnydn Prakash (44), class compartments are reserved for Europeans only, 
a 13th Dec. which on principle is bad. When law recognises 


a no difference between Indians and Europeans, we do 
. not see why Railways should treat Europeans favourably. Indians should not 
“a sit silent over the wrongs done to them by Europeans, but should freely resort 
i to the courts of justice to teach them better manners. For this purpose, the 
at present arrangement is very bad. Railway cases are heard only by Cantonment 
Magistrates, who are generally Military Officers located only in 
certain places. If it be ruled that all Magistrates who have jurisdiction in 
the area where the offence is committed should have the power to hear 
ae Railway cases, the travelling public would be protected a good deal from the 
Sa : impudence of European passengers. Again, Government should punish such 
_ European offenders as belong to their own service rather severely in this 
respect and set a lesson to others. Government have created a Railway 
Board, but it looks only to the convenience of'the European Chambers of 
Commerce. Railway grievances lead ‘to unpleasant relations between the 
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rulers and the ruled. Government. have a special responsibility in Railway 
dnatters. Many of the Railways.in India are guaranteed by Government: and 
some owned by them. They have-a monopoly of. traffic and other ‘lines arp 
not allowed to be constructed where railways already exist. .Government 
‘would commit an unpardonable blunder, if they do not look to the con- 
veniences of the travelling public. . s 


Municipalities. . 


O9. In addressing the Corporation on the subject of the Training Coliege 
for Primary teachers, Government have requisitioned 
the aid of a section of the Municipal law which is in 
dog: a way inapplicable to the present occasion. The 
Bombay Municipal Corpo- Famer of the section as well as those of the Police 
ration in connection with 
the proposed Training Col- Charges Act had nct even dreamt of a necessity 
lege for Primary teachers. ¥ising in the near future calling upon the Munici- 
Bombay Samdchdr (68), pality to endow a ‘Training College, and therefore 
18th Dec. ; Akhbdar-e-Sou- the provisions of law whose aid has been sought by 
dagar (23), 17th Dec. Government do not aid them at all. Leaving aside 
this aspect of the matter, and admitting the utility 
and importance of a Training College in Bombay, we cannot help observing 
that the conditions sought to be imposed by the authorities upon the Corpo- 
ration in connection therewith accord ill with the arrangement resulting in 


Comments on the Gov- 
ernment proposal to the 


the Police Charges Act. That Act was framed with the express purpose of 


abolishing the dual control over primary education, but now that control 


is being revived in the matter of the Training College. As proposed by 


Government the Corporation has to provide the money for the institution and 
leave the rest of the control to Government. We cannot understand what 
have been the shortcomings of the Municipal Schools Committee to disqualify 
that body from taking up the entire management of that institution. The 
attitude taken up by Government in this connection reflects a good deal on 
the Municipal control of educational institutions, and so we do not think the 
Corporation would be well advised to accede to the Government demands. It, 


however, behoves that body to admit the necessity of a Training College, but 
to decline respectfully to accept the proposal coming from Government, unless 


the institution is placed under the control of,a Joint Ccmmittee composed 
of representatives of Government as well as the Corporation. If this arrange- 
ment does not suit the authorities, then it would be highly decorous for the 
Corporation to take upon itself the entire financial burden and manage the 
College as its own institution. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar disapproves of the 
Government proposals and regrets that Government should have taken up 


such a narrow-minded attitude with regard to an institution the utility whereof 
is universally recognised. | 


| ee But for the grave educational interests involved, it were funny, 
bordering on the ludicrous, to note the higgle- 
Indu Prakdsh (46), haggling over an expenditure of the few thousands 


16th Dec. Eng. cols.; required for so urgent and important a purpose as & 


sindhicek (164), 20th ‘raining College for Primary School Teachers in 
ec. 


Bombay, that is going on between the Bombay Cor- 
poration and the Bombay Government.......... Does 


the supply of good teachers fall within ‘adequate provision for Primary 


Education’? ‘No,’ say the Corporation. As emphatically, ‘yes,’ say the 


Government. It would, besides, seem that the Government claim to interpret 
law and they practically decide that the Corporation is bound under the. 


law to provide for competent teachers and thus to pay the expenses of a 


‘Teachers’ Training College for the purpose. However, Government are not 
-going to play quite the Shylock. They offer to bear, out of the total annual 
estimated charge of Rs. 30,100, Rs. 18,120, leaving the Corporation to make 
up the remaining Rs. 11,980. This seems primd facie a generous contri- — 
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arsimony in their proposal ‘would 4 appear from the fact that. whilst they are 
etal nd th ) pay of the staff , they want the Corporation to pay ‘Rs. 3,090, 
timated ‘ Leave and’ Pension Goatrtbasipa. ‘The building is to’ be pro- 


or by the Corporation.. “There is one. ‘more beauty of the proposal 


earthy of note. Government aver.that it is the. “ of the Corporation to 


provide for the College and also. require them to And yet the control 


of the College is.to vest entirely in Government. ‘hat seems to us & direct 


contradiction and an anomaly. As ‘we have said before, the whole contro- 
versy, appears to us.to be unedifying. The broad fact is undisputed that we - 
want badly a College in. Bombay for. training teachers for our Primary 
Schools. No doubt, all the expense for primary education has under the new 
arrangement to be undergone by. the Corporation. But when this burden 
was undertaken by that body in consideration of relief from Police charges, the - 
maintenance of such a College was not in contemplation. So it is but equity 
that Government should substantially help the Corporation specially as some 
of the pupils of the proposed College would-doubtless be available for the 

other parts of the Presidency than Bombay. The obligation on both the 


bodies seems to us to be equal, and we, for one, would like them to agree to _ 


bearing an equal share. Asa corollary, the supervision should also be joint: ee 
[The Sudhdrak writes:—Primary teachers for the Municipal and Local 
Board Schools in the mofussil are supplied by the Government Training 
Colleges. We do not see why the same practice should not be followed with 
reference to the schools maintained by the Municipal Corporation. The fifty 
teachers required for Bombay annually can easily be trained in the existing 
Marathi and Gujarati Training Colleges. Government need not spend 
Rs. 24,000 annually on this object. The sum may be utilised towards 
increasing the stipends of primary school teachers. When the Bombay Cor- 
poration was relieved of the Police charges, it was saddled with the expenses 
of. maintaining we arene The Bombay Government cannot now ask the 
Corporation to maintain the Training College in view of the reduction of 
the Police charges. | 


| ie Tt i is to be wished that the Bombay Corporation had assumed a 

more rational attitude in regard to its position towards 

Jdm-e-Jamshed (83), the proposed Training College for Bombay. The 

18th Dec., Eng. cols. Corporation was certainly within its rights to protest 

against the proposal to saddle it with a larger 

responsibility than was originally intended that it 

should bear. But when it has chosen to assume that itis no part of its 

Obligations to do anything towards the training of primary teachers, it has 

certainly done more than could be reasonably approved by any fair-minded 

critic. It owes to itself, to the city, and to the rising generation to see that 

the teachers it employs are well-trained men. It should have accordingly 

thought it to be its duty to support the well-meant efforts of Government, 
instead of doing what neither reason nor common-sense could defend.”’ 


*62.. “The Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways Company, Limited, 
has approached the Corporation with a memorial for 
Comments on the Bom- ag modification of the fares now in force on the 
bay Tramways Company's (Company’s lines........... The manager of the present 
eae to increase its Company draws upon his imagination when he 
ares 
Rast Goftdr (39), 19th attempts to call into question the bona fides of the 
Dec., Eng. cols. intentions of the old Company, when -it regulated 
) ' *-: its fares on thesystem of uniformity. No doubt the 
revised schedule was entered into between the Corporation and that Company 
only a'few years before it was. transferred to the-present management. 
But it is ridiculous to insinuate that:it was done with a pre- -meditated 


purpose in anticipation of the change in~ the ownership........... “The 


Director is constrained to acknowledge that the first class: compartments had 


to'be abolished as they were usually left empty. This i is-a statement which 


37 


~~ 


furnishes & very conclusive reply to the proposal of the Company for the 


: 


enhancement of rates. The first-class was provided for the requirements of 
better-class people, but if even this class could not patronise it in spite of its 
numerous comforts, we can easily judge of the reluctance of the majority of 
tramway passengers to incur an excess on the present scheduled fares.......... 
The public formed great anticipations when the horse traction was changed 
for electric, but the same have not been justified. Irregular service, insufficient 
number of cars, puzzling and oft-recurring changes, and vexatious restrictions 
are some of their complaints to which the Company’s attention has been 
drawn without any avail. The old half anna fare between the Crawford 
Market and Bori Bunder was abolished with a stroke of the pen, children 
are now refused half fare on transfer tickets, currency-notes even of five rupees 
worth are not accepted, transfer tickets not punched before leaving the cars 
are not considered valid, the stopping places of tram-cars are continually 
changed, and the destinations of the cars are not clearly specified.......... 
Delay is the worst feature of the present tramway service.......... The old 
Company ran a larger number of cars at short intervals. And the new 
Company demands increased fares—for what compensation to the public 
we do not understand. Isit for the delays and vexatious restrictions that 
they are now asked. to pay more? ”’ 


63. “ When the Acworth Leper Asylum was instituted in Bombay, 
it was thought that the leper problem was solved 
The leper nuisance in gnd that Bombay had got rid of the nuisance for all 
as 7 0 Jamshed (33), me. But these anticipations have not been 
sue oe yap ’ fulfilled........... It has been pointed out that since 
2 the establishment of the Matunga Home, lepers from 
all parts of India, even from far off Afghanistan, flock to Bombay; and even 
when they fail to find refuge in the Asylum, they are in no hurry to go back 
from where they cameé.......... We should think that nothing could be more 
dangerous and unjust to Pombay than to permit it to become a dumping 
eround of lepers from outside, or to throw upon the Municipality and the 
charitable public the burden of what virtually amounts to making it a Central 
Leper Home for all India.......... The second question which must be 
decided is whether the Acworth Asyium should be permitted to stand where 
itnow does. Circumstances have greatly altered since it was founded; and the 
primary question to be decided is whether it would be safe in the interest of 
Bombay to let it grow where it stands amid a thickly crowded locality that 
Matunga soon promises to become.with the expansion of the northern portion 
of the town. ‘The third question that must be decided is whether the 
Municipal Corporation of Bombay, in the event of the removal of the 
Matunga Asylum outside the city limits, would be legally justified in support- 
ing or maintaining that Institution. ....... . ‘The matter undoubtedly needs 
speedy solution ; but there are questions involved which call forth earlier 
gettlement.......... Why not compel the Municipalities and Local Boards 
throughout each Division in the Presidency to contribute their mite towards 
the maintenance of the segregation camps established in their respéctive 
divisions ? A leper cess would not be grudged; andif it cannot be legally 
levied, Government could make it legal to do so by legislation.” 


$ 
64. Commenting upon the resolutions passed by the Surat Municipality 
in favour of the retention of the General Ward and 
Comments on the reso- against the lowering of the franchise from Rs. 9 to 
lution of the Surat Rs, 4, the Shakti remarks:—The only thing to 
Municipality in the —_— comfort us in the first resolution is that while under 
<8 ent ee j fre ,_ the old order of things, certain people had over and 
f&xing of the franchise. above the right of voting at the Ward elections, the 
Shakti (93), 12th Dec.; right of giving three votes in the General Ward, 
Surya Prakdsh (42), 12th they will only have the right of giving one vote in- 
Dec. | stead of three. This will prevent the influence of 


one candidate being used in favour of another. On 
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Me Ge sobbed. the public. 
he . Munietpality, an “cn mint ‘ands, of one. clase. 
~~ ‘Mi. Thakorrim’ a e i se. who fay voured tk s resolution: nae the. instanees,. of 

“$b a P ons, Ahmed and Bombay Municipalities. “But when. they, came,. 
“apteagltaan gg 4 Test they. forg mnt that,in the. very “Municipalities they. 


add.¢ v) irnchise © WAS. aun baarer: than that proposed ‘by the popular party. 
e ee on y reason. they could. urge for refusing. tolower the franchise in Surat 
‘was that there was a danger of the voters’ list becoming unduly long, and that. 
ven “carriage-drivers would become entitled to. vote. The very object. of, 
é ne new. reforms is, the: extension of the franchise. But our Municipal. | 
members have been. too obstinate to. understand or to care for this. 
sans They have not considered how injurious and unfair they | 
have been in thus keeping thousands. of people -in a backward state, 
by. declaring them unfit. While scores of men in other parts of India. 
are rotting in jail for their struggles to secure privileges for the country, these 
people in Surat plume themselves on thus depriving the public of their proper 
rights, and that. when Government had left them the choice in the matter. 
As the poet-says, it is easy to do ill, but not so easy to do good. [The Surya 
Prakdsh, on the other hand, congratulates the Councillors and their President, 
Mr. ‘Anderson, on the satisfactory solution of this long debated question, and - 
requests Government to sanction the resolution of the Surat Municipality.) 


69. The Gujar at regrets that in the Kaira District, towns like Umreth 
as. oe and Mehmedabad which, on account of their large 
Umreth (Kaira District) population and the advance made by them in com- 
arroge pf sex merce and education, ought to have been given the 
4 the Municipslity. : right of electing the members of their Municipal 
Gujardt (73), lith Dec. Boards, are still debarred from the enjoyment of 

: the right, and earnestly requests Government to 
consider favourably the petition of the people of Umreth to have the right of 


election conferred upon them. 


66. Ina contributed article the Kithidwdr and Mahi Kdntha Gazette 
once more passes bitter remarks on the administration 
| Adverse criticism on the of the Dakor Municipality, and draws the attention 
. affairs of the Dakor Muni- of the Collector of Kaira and the Commissioner, N. D., 
: cipelity. ,, toit. The paper observes that no attention is paid 
Eo: tdwar and Mah to the sanitary requirements of the town and the 
dntha Gazette (78), 12th Paris | 
Des. pilgrims who flock there in large numbers and to 
whom the Municipality owes its present prosperity. 
In the end it severely condemns the selfish conduct of the Secretary and most 
of the Municipal Councillors. 


Native States: 


67. People have grave doubts about the Jimnagar Treasury being in a 
satisfactory state. ‘They have reason to entertain 

Complaints about the such doubts. The general public and especially the 
mismanagement of affairs village agriculturists are very much harassed. When 
in the Jamnagar Stute. ek t Je as heb ge ear et: | 
Eusvede. Gases: (05), present Jam eb came to the gddz people ex- 
18th Dec. ae pected that their wees would soonend. But there has 
been no change in their condition, and they are disap- 
pointed in their hopes. The land tax in Jamnagar is the heaviest in all the. 
Kathiawar States. The agriculturist in that State is, besides, burdened in: 
other ways. When the J 4m Saheb is on tour his staff has to be ‘provided with: 
beddings by the villagers.- The beddings lent out are rarely returned. The 
villagers are not in a-position to complain in the matter. It is sedition to 
lodge such complaints. The condition of the villages in the State is very 
r. Any one having no means to accommodate the Jam’s men is proceeded. 


saggitiat in a law court. There is no one to espouse the cause of such people 


-. ‘ee 


*. 


who are groaning under tyranny. Ifa villager with his cart is seen by a- 
State peon the cart is taken hold of by the latter. Hire is-rarely . paid to 
the villager. The Jim has Europeanised his court and he invites friends from : 
England whom he treats with lavish hospitality. No reform worth the | 
name has been introduced in the State. The internal management of the 

States in Kathidwar gradually leads to their decline and to the impoverish- 

ment of the people. We pray the Jim Saheb to realise his duties and 

—— as a ruler and make efforts for promoting the happiness of his 

people, 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


68. A correspondent writes to the Karndtak 

A donation of Rs.1,500 YVritt highly eulogising Mr. V. B. Alur, the founder 

to the Karndtak Nutan of the Karndtak Nutan Vidydlaya, a nationalist 

a. school at Dharwaér and announces that Mr. Guru- q 

Karndtak Vritt (103) nathrao Phatak (Dharwar) has given Rs. 1,500 to if 
7th Dec. ' the school. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, a 
Secretariat, Bombay, 22nd December 1909. ' : 
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‘PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the Week ending 25th December 1909. 


caches UA Pisusce mMagisirates and Political Agents are requested to sex 
eCrevary, Speciai Department. information as {o any local complaint which appeai 
fo them to call for notice, explaining whethe: ihe facts are as stated: what aetia 
eee Bae » and, U the facis alleyed are incorrect, what is believed 
ee OPIQIA OF ime report and what the correct facts are 
' PARAGRAPHS 
Folitics and the Public Administration— 
Agrarian matters: Alleged serious defects 1n the rules about the appraise- 
ment of crops in Khoti villages. ; . ; : 29 
Bnitish Rule : 
Alleged malicious attitude of Anglo-Indian officials and journals towards 
Indian aspirations . 15 
It 1s the duty of every Indian to stop the export of food-stufis and raw 
materials to foreign countries 14 
Suggestion for the opemng of a National. Medical College at Poona 
| in furtherance of the scheme of National Education _ . 17 
The Extremists should let the Congress alone and work for the spread 
of swadesht and boycott . ; 16 
The spread of the spirit of freedom cannot be checked by armed force . 13 
Congo : Comments on the — atrocities ; . 36 


Council Reforms: 
Yomments on the Government nominations to the Bombay Legislative 
Council . 19—21 
Comments on the Government Notification disqualifying Mr. N. C. 
Kelkar for election to the Bombay Legislative Council . . 23 & 24 


Comments on the Regulations for the reformed Legislative Councils . 22 
Comments on the resolution of the Moslem League wearers, © of the 
disqualification of Mr. N. C. Kelkar 25 
Protest resolution passed by the Bombay National Union in connec- ’ 
tion with the disqualification of Mr. N. C. Kelkar | 26 
Governor of Bombay : Comments on the speech delivered by His Excel- 
lency the — in opening chawls for poor Parsis ‘ ; 28 


Indian National Congress : 
A retrospect of the work of the Congress during the last twenty-five 


years. 32 
Comments on Sir P. M. Mehta’s resignation of the Congress President- 
ship , , : ; : 3D 
Prospects of the— . 33 & 34 
Judicial matters: Comments on the decision of the Bombay High Court 
confirming the order of forfeiture in the Hindu Punch case ; 31 


Nasik outrage : Comments on the murder of the Collector of Nasik . . 1—12 
Native Press: Alleged difficulties of the conductors of the Rdjasthdn news- 
paper, Ahmedabad 37 
Parliament : Adoption of Tariff Reform in England “will not necessarily 
benefit India . seinen care ; . eae: 
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: Allegation against the Collector, East Khandesh, of incon- 

g the Amalner public by refusing at the last moment to 
Hvbdistribution‘ceremony . . . . . . . 80 , 
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Alleged want of sufficient accommodation in the Ratnégiri High School . 42 | 
Comments: ent Government Resolution preventing students in certain 
schools from joining Government or aided schools. i Y . 39—41 
Comments en, the report of the Committee of the Senate appointed to 
considéx: the Government proposals re University reform . . ., 388 


Municipalities— 


oo omthe Bombay Tramways Company’s proposal to increase its 
ares. es ; , ; ; ° ; ; 45 
Comments on: the Government proposal to the Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion in connection with the proposed Training’ College for Primary 
Teachers. . | ; ; ‘ 44 
Suggestion that rules regulating discussions should be enacted for all im- 
* portant — ‘and that the Chief Officers should be allowed to take part 
in debates. ae aa ; . pe . 43 


Intelligence extrasted' from the Press— | 


The editor of the Mumukshu to preside at the sixth meeting of the ) 
Sangamesh war (Ratnagiri), Taluka Sabha to be held at Devrukh 46 , 


‘ + 
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_ LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 
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(As it stood on the Ist October 1909.) 8 
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No, | Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
1 | Anglo-Indian Empire _...| Bombay oe vse Ss eee} Charles Palmer, 
| Bombay East Indian ...! Do. eee oor see De Dw de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44 ... =. 
Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona ove ove .»-| Joseph: Lewis ; Englishman; 62... ee 
can Herald. | 
4 East and West eee eee Bombay eee eee eee Behramiji Merwanji Malabari, J. og 5 Parsi > 
55. } 
§ | Elphinstonian ..  ...; Do. oss ceo sono] NOM Ee Be VeOoma; Phrais 49 |... ave 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ... Do. ov see »..| Kamékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 
drasi Brahman) ; 41. 
7 | Indian Spectator, Voice of; Do. eee eee .».| Behramji Marwdénji Malabari, J. P. ; Pdrsi ; 
India and Champion. 55. 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ....; Do. eee ‘ie .».| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman; 50. ... 
9 | Karachi Chronicle e..| Karachi see sve .».| Chainradi Bakasrdi ; Hindu {Amil); 32... 
10 | KAthidwar Times ... o+e| RAjkot sve ove ...| damnadd4s Mahdshankar Buch; Hindu 
(Lohdna) ; 28. | 
11 | Mahratta seo eof Poona ‘i ve ae{ Krishndji Prabhékar Khédilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 36. 
12 | Muslim Herald ... »+-| Bombay ove oe ».| Muhammad Yusuf din Muhammad Amir ; 
Muhammadan ; 35. 
12 | Oriental Review ... eee} Do, eee ove »--| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40... 
14 | Phoenix... soe = ove| APACHI ove cee ..| daffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ‘en “se oo) KAawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 aie ine 
and Military Gazétte. 
16 | Purity Servant... eee) Bombay wes ave ooo| Waman Sadashiv Sohoni ; Chitpdvan Brah- 
man ; 32. 
17 | Railway Times ... ad Do. eee ove »--| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ... 
18 | St. Xavier's College| Do. sl wee ae] Reve Seither, 8.J.; German; 45... ... 
Magazine, 3 
19 | Sind Gazette — e+e] Kardchi ove ane | Mrs. J. BE. Tate ; European ; 44 eee” 
20 | Sind Journal Bier ...| Hyderabad oes aee »-o| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 
(Amil); 42. . 
91|Sind Times ©... «| Kardchi e ve oa| Kh&nchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 
22 | Students’ Brotherhood| Bombay sa ies | Prof. P, A. Wadia; Parsi; 35... sa 
Quarterly. | 
|  _ Axero-GusaRa’st. 
93 | Akhbdr-e-Soudagar .»-| Bombay a a ...| Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 40 ... 
94|Apakshapst ©... —«»»| Surat ia ve anal BAi Mének, wife of Dinsh&h Pestonji Gha- 
diali; Parsi ; 30. 
. 95 | A’rya Prakash)... ...| Bombay eee ses ...| Maganlal Raéj4ram Vyds; Hindu (Rrah- 
| min); 41. 
: 96 | Broach Mitra wae oe] Broach _ STi ...| Trikaml4l Harin4th Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
27 | Coronation Advertiser ...) Ahmedabad ace ve aae| Narotamdds Prdnjiwandés Shethna ; Hindu 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
"9g | DeshiMitrs  «  ...| Surat 3 vs aaa! Maganl4l KikSbhai; Hindu (Shréwak Ba- 
nia) ; 37. 
99 | Gujardti .  « «| Bombay | Do. ss. seal Ichchh4r4m Surajrém Desdi; Hindu (Surti 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. = 
Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 ... ...) 700 
tc SomAl4l Mangaldés Shih; Hindu (Mesri| 2,800 
ere a Bania) ; 31. 
| ‘Hindi Panch ace | Bombay ...° ...| Do, we ee Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 50... 800 
88} Jém-cJamshed .. ...| Dow as se Daily... _...| Pirozshth Jehdngir Marzb4n, M.A;,; Parsi ;| 4,400 
Same 84, — | 
Kaiser-i-Hind. .,,.. ss) “Do. 00. ase] Weekly... ~—...| Frdmji Céwasji Mehta; Parsi; 60... ...| 2,000 
Kiéthidwir News . ni] Réjkot. 4. «| Do. ve «».| Jamshedji Primji; Parsi; 44 ww] 200 
| ) 
K&thiawar Times ... wef Do. ose ---| Bi-weekly ... ...| samndadds Mahdshankar; Hindu (Nagar); . 600 
| Parsi ois ese ove Bombay ee coe} Weekly AG ake ehangir Sordbji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 34...) 2,000 
Praja Bandhu ... . ....! Ahmedabad ond. ee io ...| dagjivan L. Trivedi ;;-Hindu-(Mewad Brah- 1,850 
| : man); 31. 
“89 Rast Goftar sis + Bombay ... oe sea ~~ ByrAmiji Furdoonji Marzban ; Parsi; 70 ...| 1,200 
$0 | S4nj Vartaman ... wt Do. va «s.| Daily ive ...| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vdtcha-Gdndhi;| 4,200 
cies : Parsi; 43. | 
4} | Shri Saydji Vijay ... -s+| Baroda — sve | Weekly... ...| Maneklal Ambéra4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4,200 
. 29. 
42 Suryi Prakdsh _.., -+-| Surat at etal. Os 868 ...| Umedram Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
ANGLO-Manra‘THI. 3 
a Rev. R. S. Hume ; 28 
43 | Dnydnoday& ase -»-| Bombay ... -.-| Weekly... ...| 4 Rev. J. KE. Abbott; 48> ... ses vite 660 
: Rev. Tukardm ; 55 
#4) Dnydn Prakésh ...  ...| Poona ... — ..| Daily vs eve{ (1) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hinduj 2,500 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
45°} Dnyd4n Prakdsh ... ...| Do. cial WR i Do. do. «| 2,700 
46.| Indu Prakash... .».| Bombay ... ...| Daily ae .».| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit-|' 1,500 
aes eh ed, Manager, Damodar Savlar4m Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43, : 
47. | Rashtramat en oa ae oes eel. are sa ...| Shrinivas Bhicj4i Sirdesai; Hindu (Chit-| 9,000 
a pawan) ; 49. 
48 | Subodh Patrika ... oa Do. oe ...| Weekly ... ...| Vasadev Anant Sukhtankar ; Hindu (Saras- 600 
‘ ‘vat Brahmin) ; 30. 
49 | Sardesdi Vijaya ... »-.| Sawantvadi cok ia ~ ...| Pandurang SBalkrishna Dadkar; (Goud 700 
Brahman) ; 35. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
50 | Echo oe it --| Bombay ... sia Weekly an .../ de O. F. D’Souza; Goanese; 40 ... ‘oct 22000 
51 ; O Anglo-Lmsitano... wa 2k mes ce gee) ice ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ;} 1,000 
| 50. 
52 10 Goano ... i a ae tS sie ‘ok aa mee ...| H. P. Fernandes ;s Goanese; 25a... Ga hk 
i AnGLo-SInvI. ; 
63 |} Al-Haq ... oe ...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 381; and] 1,500 
| Abdul Vahabkhan Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
: Muhammadans. 
54 | Larkdna Gazette ... ...| Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. eee ...| Premchand Isardas Bijlani ; Hindu (Amil) ; 500 
ae 24. 
55 | Muséfir- ... ase ...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. és ...| Kesandas Bhawandas ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32...) 1,800 
56°) Sind Patrika ae ...| Larkana (Sind) ...| Do. ii " Deosing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 23... 350 
57 | Sind Shewak sis ...| Naushahro ‘Feroze| Do, <n -.| Lolara4m Menghraj ; Hindu (Amil); 22 ... 500 
1 (Hyderabad, Sind). 
58 /Sindhi__... one ...| Sukkur (Sind) ...! Do. see ...| Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35 _....| - 1,000 
59 | Gookhree ...  ....—...| Kardchi (Sind) ~..| Do. nn a ek sas 400 
ANGLO-TELEGU. 
| | 
60 | Andhra Patrika ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly... Me an Rao; (Madrasi Brah-| 2,000 
man); 40. 
ENGuisH, Mara’THI AND 
GusaRa TI, 
61 | Hind Vijaya ii ...| Baroda... ...| Weekly — ... .../ Dahyabhai Kasandas Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 600 
41, 


Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. gg 
{ ENGLISH, PorTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 
62 A Luz oer eee eee Bombay eee eee Weekly eee eee R. Noronha ; Portuguese : 85 eee eee 1,200 
GusaRa'TI, 
63 | Akhbar-e-Isl4m ... ...) Bombay... .«»| Daily ase ...| Kazi Ismail Kézi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,500 
ae dan (Memon) ; 45. 
64 | Amrit Mani ove | Rajkot . -+-| Quarterly ... .| Manishankar Mulshankar Acharya. 
65 | Baroda Gazette ... ...| Baroda .| Weekly... ...,| daverbhéi Daéddbhdi Patel; Hindu} 1,000 
| ee i (Patidar) ; 39. 
66 | Bharat Jivan « ... «| Bombay... »--| Monthly ... ...| Daya&bhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 800 
: (Gujarati Brahman) ; 36. 
67 | Bharat Vijaya... »»+( Baroda a ooo] Weekly = aac ...| divanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| . About 
: Braéhman) ; 28. ; 500 
68 | Bombay Samachar --| Bombay «ee »-| Daily ive .»-| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
| Parsi ; 41. : 
69 | Broach Samachar ve} Broach =... --| Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 400 
70 | Buddhi Prakash ... .| Ahmedabad »--| Monthly ... ...| Jivanlal Amarshi Mehta; Hindu (Disa 1,250 
Shrim4li Bania) ; 34. 
71 | Cutch-Kesari sus -»-) Bombay... ooo| Weekly... ...| Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal) 1,500 
Bania) ; 33. 
72 | Din Mani ... sive see Broach ave eof Do. eve ...| N&thalal Rangildds /Bania). 200 
73 | Gujarat... ve e+-| Nadiad (Kaira) ...) Do. cos ...| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 
| Bania) ; 23. i 
74 | Islam Gazette ... .-| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. see ...| Lbrahim Déud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
les State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
75 | Jain Vijaya si - Bombay ... cet BOs oes ...| Mohanlal Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimalij 1,000 
ee Bania) ; 27. 
76 | Kaira Times ‘a =e Nadiad (Kaira) .../ Do. one .»-| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ;} © 300 
3 28. 
77 | Kaira Vartaman ... -| Kaira «| Do. ove .| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
: 56. 
. 78 | Kathiadwar . and Mahij Sddra ee} Do, - ;..| Motila4l Chhotaél4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 800 
Kantha Gazette. « Toldkia Brahman) ; 45. 
: 79 | Kathiawar Samachar .-| Anmedabad Do. en ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; MHindu 605 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
80 | Khabardar $00 -| Bombay ee-| Do. ve ...| Abdul Véhed Haji Gulam Muhammad 500 
j Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 37. 
81 | Lohdna Samachar »-| Ahmedabad eee| Do, eee .| Bapubhai Kanji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 30 500 
82 | Loka Mitra ose eee Bombay... -e-| Bi-weekly ... .| Kaikhosru Manekji Barjorji Minocheher-| 1,000 
Homji, B.A. ; Parsi; 41. 
83 | Navsari Patrika voo| Navsari ose .»-| Weekly .| Harivallabhdés Prdnvallabhdas Parekh ; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
84 | Navsdri Prakash ... Do. eee} Do. - ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 800 
85 | Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad Do. wee eee | Noorkh4n Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 950 
86 | Praja Mitra ie -| Karachi »»+| Bi-Weekly ... .| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 2793 
Brahman) ; 39. 
87 | Praja Pokar oe -| Surat eee »»-| Weekly .| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 475 
88 | Rajasthan and Indian} Ahmedabad Do. = .| Hiral4l Vardhamdn Sh4h (Visa Shriméli} 1,500 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 
89 | Samalochak -|Bombay ... eee} 1 ri- Monthly .| Manil4l Chhabara4m Bhatt ; Hinda (Gujarati 500 
| Brahmin) ; 43. 
90 | Sami Sanj... ove Do. cee +++) Daily .| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi ;; 1,600 
33. - 
91 | Satsang - ... -| Surat | Weekly ee .| Chunil4l Bapuji Modi; Hindu (Bania) ; 61.} 1,500 
92 | Satya Vakta -| Bombay .-| Fortnightly .| Keshavlal MHarivithaldés; Hindu (Das 550 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 
93 | Shakti ies ses eee} Surat -| Weekly .. .|Manvantrai Madanrdéi Rayji; Hindu 1,200 
| (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 34. 
94 | Surat Akhbar .-| Baroda Do. ar .| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 58 300 
95 | Swadesh Mitra .| Karachi Do. on .| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 300 
96 | Udbodhan... $i ...| Ahmedabad .| Monthly iaietoneel aaa eS gs 
97 | Vasant... ove oom Do. Do. .| A’nandshankar Bdpubhai Dhruva, B.A., 650 
: LL.B.; Hindu. 
HInptl. 
98 | Bharat... 7% “Bombay | Weekly ... ...|GaurisLankar Jugal Kishore (Brahmin) ;; 400 
30. 
99 | Shri Dnydnsigar Samaé-| Do.  ... _...| Fortnightly .|Jdnakiprasid Laboor4m; Hindu (Kénya- 300 
char, kubja Brdhman) ; 31. 
100 | Shri Wenkateshvar Samé-[ Do. ... ...) Weekly ...  ...| Shir Biharilal; Hindu (Bajpai Brahmin) | 6,200 
char. . 40, | 
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tnleies Gudiyéppa Basrimara ; Hindu| 
(Devang); 40. | 


ove »»»| bindu Néréyan Mutalik Desai; Hindu} 1,000 
Bg gg Brahman) ; 86. 

ove ee Ankalgi:; Hindu (Deshasth Brdh- 600 
“ian 25. 

one ...| G BR. Mannar ; ‘Hindu (Dechasth Brah- 500 

: man); 42, 


105 | Karndtak Vritt ... oe} Dharwar ... co et ive a Krishndji Hanumant Mudvedkar ; Hindu 700 
een t | 3 -| (Vaishnav Bréhman). | 


- 206 | Loka Bandhn _.. eek. Ee vee a sae on .--| Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 250 
(Deshasth Brihman) ; 44. 


107 Rasik Ranjini_... a Gadag (Dharwar)... Do. oo _ ee| Gaurishankar Rémprastd j Hindu (Kanoja} 100 


, Brahman) ; 44. 
. 
Manra‘rH1, | 
ae % ; 108 Arunodaya eee eee Thana eee eee, Weekly eee eee Dhondo Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 600 
Mg | : , pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


109 A’ryévart ... eos -»-| Dhulia (West Khén- Do. ess ...| Damodar Laxman Updsani; Hindu (Yajur- 500 


A - desh). : vedi Brdhman) ; 53. | 
‘a Cor lee. we a: dl Be cD we = ove| Hari Dharmér4j Gdndhi; Hindu (Véni);} © 400 
Bb | ) 81. 


] 


111 | Bhala sive ove .--| Poona se ...| Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;} 6,000 
month, Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 32. 


112 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... ...| Wai (Satéra) ...| Monthly... ...| Dattdtraya Ganesh Agdshe; Hindu (Chit- 700 
| ; | péwan Bréhman) ; 27. 


: 113 | Belgaum Samdchér ...| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly vas ot epg Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 275 
man); 44. 


114 | Chandrakant és .»-| Chikodi (Belgaum) of DO “i ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 100 
: | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 42. 


Deena FRENTE 


115 | Chandrodays ..._—«..| Chiplun (Ratnd-| Do.  ... _ ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (ChitpAwan| 150 
girl). Brahman) ; 44, 


’ al 116 Chikitsak eee eee eee Belgaum eve eee 


ron 
: eR R Re i, 


Pigs a eae a, Miia ace ein . “ o> 
ws: SES J a peers saa" rom Lom pes 


Do. — ..-| (1) RAmchandra Krishna Kdémat; Hindu 800 
Shenvi; 35. 


| Monthly ie ...| ashinath ae Lele ; Hindu (ChitpAwan; 1,500 : 
Brahman) ; 
118 | Dhérwar Vritt ... .--| Dharwar ... ..| Weekly... ick a Shékane ; Hindu (Karhada Brah- 450 
man); 33. 
» 119 | Dinbandhu oe «| Bombay ... wk aes ose ...| Vithal G. Kokte ; Hindu (Maratha); 25...) 1,400 


117 | Dharma ... .. — «..| Wai (Satara) " 


120 | Dnyén Chakshu ... ...| Poona ... —..-|__Do, .» _ «s.| WAman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Brahman) ; 50. 
121 | Dnydn Ségar__—.. ...| Kolhapur ... il: oes sos ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; Hindu (Séraswat 300 
| Brahman) ; 44. 
122 | Hindu Punch... __—-«...| Thana __«.. sont as san ...| Krishnaji Kdshindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit-| 8,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 42. 
125 | Itihds Sangraha ... _—«...| Bombay... i: Des site ...| Dattdtreya Balvant Pérasnis; Hindu| 1,000 
(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 40. 
124 | Jagadddarsh ‘aa ...| Ahbmednagar coal: aa sie ...| KAshindth Bahiray Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


; 195 |Jeond Veith sss. «= sss( Bombay ... «| Do. 0 se Fe F'. Gordon & Oo. 500 
; 126 | Jagamitra ... ae ... Poona ina ...| Monthly ... ...| Krishnaji Narhar Ponkshe. oe 


127 | Kal... obs nee --| Do. eee ...| Weekly... ...| Saddshiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B. ;| 10,000 

| Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 26. 

Pee 1 Aeneee 4... ces. . ccct BROMOME. ain. oca Dod, es eee | Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 495 
“ a Brahman) ; 51. 

; 129 | Kamgér Samdchér ~ ...| Bombay ... ...| Do. 6 ee | Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu. 

i (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


foe e 130 | Karmanuk... ...  ...| Poona .. ...|/ Do.  ...  ...|Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 4,000 
Va Brdhman) ; 41. 
72 ROL | Kemeri oe enue DO, nse nel DO. nee ns btnNAH © Prabhikar Khddilkar, B.A. 3) 90.900 


f merase Hindu (ChitpAwan Braéhman) ; 36. 


182 | Khabardér + ee} Belgaum ... _—...| Weekly. = (Printed| Anant Divakar Gadgil . Hindu (Chitpawan 100 
in Modi charac-| Brdhman); 45 
ters.) 
138 | Khandesh Samdch4r _...| Pdrola (East Khan-| Fortnightly ...| Pandharindéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu) 1,000 
desh). (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29, ~ 


184 | Khandesh:Vaibhay ..-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly ... ».| Yadav Balkrishna Updasani; Hindu 600 
| desh). (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 42. 

185 | Kumtha Vritt ... ...| Kumtha (Ka4nara) | Do. «. = “wee Laxman Baburao Hegde ; ; Hindu (Gowd 250 
; Saraswat) ; 52. | 
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Name of Publieation.. | Where Published. | © Edition, | + Mam, caste and age of Editor. bn a 
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 Maratat—concluded. | | | | d 
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186 |Madhukar... .. «| Belgaum .. «| Weekly ... «| Jandrdan “Naréyan Kulkarni; Hindu| 918 
| t Brahman) ; 82. 
. 187 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt | Satéra sits ia ae eae om chandra Balwant Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar4- 800 


| tha) ; 24. 
4 188 | Moda Vritt ae ---| Wai (Satara) ook. Oe “en Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 100 i 
Brdhman) ; 29. es 
189 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay ...  ...| Daily . «(Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindul 1,500 - By 
Chitp&wan Bréhman).; 39. _- ag 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav ee ee | Weekly... os ao do. ---| 2,000 {, 
141 | Mumukshu _ .»-| Poona pee iol EPO see ...| Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangdrkar;} 1,500 — ‘+ 


Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brdhman) ; 35. | 


142 | Nasik Vritt bast a a © «s,{ Rangnéth Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 999 
3 Brahman) ; 24. 


143 | Nydya Sindhu ... ...|/ Ahmednagar eof §=D0. oe ...| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brdhman) ; 34. 


144 | Paisa Patti + ef Bombay ... —«..| Monthly ... _...) Mahddev Trimbak Devasthale ; Hindu (Chit-| . 1 900 
pawan Bréhman) ; 38. 


145 | Pandhari Mitr’... ...| Pandharpur (Shold4-| Weekly... .../| Govind Sakh4r4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth] Abont 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 | 
; i 
146 |Prabhét ...  ...  —«..| Dhulia (West Khdn-| Monthly ... _...] Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B.A. 400 ie 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karha4da Brahman) ; 35. ‘ 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
) desh), Brahman) ; 44. 


148 | Pragati... “ee ...| Kolhapur ... esef D0, ‘ea ...| Bhau Babéji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham)} 400 
Jain); age 45. 
149 | Prakdsh ... vis ooo] BACAR 00 ied. ae ve ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 400 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
150 | Pudhari ... ‘ve ‘01 DOTOGR: ass wk sus ...| Vasudev Purshottam. Sdthe ; Hindu (Dak-| 1,000 ars 
| : shani Brahman) ; 32. Bey 
151 | Rashtrabodh ‘ins ...| Poona -— ...| Monthly ... ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagvat... (ai we 300 i 


152:| Rashtramat 08: ..-| Bombay ... ...| Weekly ... ...) Shrinivas Bhikaji Sardesdi; Hindu (Chit-| 92,500 i ae eee i, 
pawan Brahmaa) ; 49. 8 


153 | Rdshtramukh ss... ...| Mahad (Kolaba) ...| Thrice a month ...| Balkrishna Réoji Pélwankar; Hindu (Kar- 75 | ieee 
. hada Brahman) ; age 28. 0 eae 
154 | Rashtrodaya o06 ...| Poona ve -..| Monthly ... ...| 8. K. Damle; Hindu (Chitp&iwan Brah- 200 ; Ry te 
man) ; 30. Te 
155 | Samadlochak ix ...| Hubli (Dharwar) ...} Do. 90 ...| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu*(Deshastha 300 eae 1S 
| Brahman) 30 mi 


156 | Satyi Shodhak ... ...| Ratnagiri ... ...| Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitp4wan} 1,000 Re 
| Brahman) ; 27. aS 
157 | Shivaji Vijaya... | Sholapur ...  ...!. Do. ase ...| Madval4ppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 a. aa 
| (Vir Shaiv Lingayat) ; 26. ot eee 
, 158 | Sholépur Samachar eo1 Do. ‘ns ox ae ove ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 400 


159 | Shri Say4ji Vijay oof BOMDAY ave a Oe cas ...(Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 5,000 
ae Nee Manager Damodar Savlaram Yande; 

| Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
160 | Shri Saraswati Mandir .../ Do. sve .--| Monthly ... ...| Mahdadev Keshav Kéle; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
| 1 wan Brahman) ; 40. 
161 | Shri Shahu i ooo] Satara =a eoo| Weekly a ...| Waman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhaéda 200 
Brahman) ; 28. 
162 | Shubh Suchak ... sack ne cd: J sah ...| Dattatreya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 200 
(ChitpAwan Brahman). 
163 | Sudhakar ... ike ...| Pen (Kolaba) * ...) Do. as ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
164 | Sudharak ... eee .»-| Poona se soof | DO, “os ...] Vishwanath Govind Sant. 3 1,000 


165 |Sumant ... ae ...| Karad (Satdra) ...! Do. ies .... (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang 
Balvant Kolhapure; Hindu (Sdraswata 
Brahman) ; 35. 
166 | Vande Mataram ... ..-| Poona ju ji ah i“ ...| Hari Raghundth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1,400 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
167 | Vichéri_... “we ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;} About 
. Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 


168 | Vijayee Mahratta... ...| Kolhapur ... ooo| Weekly ccc ows PTT : 000 
169 | Vinod ove 7 «| Belgaum ... ..-| Fortnightly ° ...| Dattdtraya. Ramchandra Kulkarni ; Hindu 150 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 21. : | 

170 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay ... ..| Monthly ... ..-| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 700 ug 
\ (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud . 

= Saraswat Brahman). 4 | ey 
171 | Vrittasdr... oe ove] Wai (Satara) ...) Weekly .... —_—...) Ganesh Ramchandra Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit-| 250 ee 


\ pawan. Brahman) ; 40. 
172 | Vyépari .... -_ .».| Poona oi aot Sage =” aR ete ee ...| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 50C 
man) ; 42. 
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Warkari ... eye ..-| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Fortnightly ...| Vitbal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
pur). -t Bréhman); 35, | 
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175 | Sunrit Védini 1+ af Bombay... | Weekly s» ove] Apapa Sharm Rashivadekar- eee 


a: PS eaad | Sip. | “ | " 
| ne «276 | A'ftéb-i-Sind oes ee} Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly _... ove Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
bey ghee, Sui . | madan (Abro) ; 24. 
: ’ ; ; 
177 | Khairkhéh esp --| LArkhana (Sind) ...; Do. soe a oiKhet Soe Tahilsing ; Hindu 700: 
‘ | Khatri 


5 
ras ae 
a 


178 | Prabhat... io ...| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500. 
179 |Sind Sudhér ... ...|Kardchi(Sind) ...| Weekly ...  ...| Khdnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40.| 750: 


180 | Sind Kesari ake ...| Shikarpur (Sind) ...| Do. si eS = Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550: 


URpv. : r 


Bf 181 | Bombay Punch Bahadur...) Bombay ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 1,200: 
1 ae : Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 55. 

182 | Guru Ghantél Punch... Do.  .... ...) Dow  «.. — «..| Syed Muhammad Husain Syed Ydkubali) 500: 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


188 | Habib-ul-Akhbar ... ar ae bie ‘at ae ve ...| Amjddbeg ; Muhammadan (Moghal) ; 40 ...| 1,000 


184 | Kashful Akhbar ... ca ee. ia an a ...| Munshi Mahamad Yusaf Nazim; Muham-| ... 
: madan (Shia) ; 24. 
185 | Mufid-e-Rozgar_... ooo} D0. see evel Bay e+» eee] Mahmood Hussain Hassomya; Muhamma-; a. 
) dan (Sunni); 44. 
186 | Liberal ... yes sol: BIOs one sch ae re .... Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi) 500: 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


- 187 | Shamsher-i-Hind... ...| Do. sei we: 2h veo eee| D& wood Ali; Muhammadan; 386 ... Pas eer 


188 | Sultén-ul-Akhbdér a Do. ee ...| Daily ses ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) ; 
| | Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 55. 30) 


189 | Urdu Daily sha inact gas via ‘cl Eos bi ina — Yusaf Noor Muhammad; Khoja;} 1,000: 
33. 


GUJARA TI AND HInpr, 


~ 190 | Jain in ee ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...|- Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhani ; Hindu| 2,600 
(Shawak Bania) ; 37. 


191 | Jain Mitra ee oe ens ee en ee 
Mara THI AND Ka’NARESE . 


192 | Chandrika... ove a Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Brahman) ; 35. 


| Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
€ printed in italics, 


B. The names “of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Boat in italics, and the number of the mare | in the ; 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or @ is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some itistances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


ee eee ow 


No, | Name and Publication, | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, —" | | 
| HINDI. 
984) Madhukar ... ee | Bombay... .»-| Monthly ... ave sud en 
MARATHI, - 
1084) Arya Vaibhav ...  ...|Jalgaon ... «| Weekly. wes sisi us i 
i 
1164] Deshkdlvartman ... | Hrandol ... ee Ge A iis sseset eee ~ 
il 
1494) Pratod  ...- 102 ~~~ see] AslAmpur (Sétdra)..., Do. 0. ise. eevee ove ‘& 
_ Sarika ‘aa ies »».| Bombay... ...| Monthly ... i base ‘a iH 7 
The Editor of No. 47 is Dattatraya Vishnu Apte, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). il 
The Editor of No. 96 is Gokaldas Achratlal; Hindu (Dasa Nagar Bania) ; 22 ; 450, 
The Editor of No. 168 is Bhujangrao T. Gaikwad ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 25 ; 500. 
The Editor of No. 174 is Mohamed Reza Haji Alli ; Persian Muhammadan (Shia); 35 ; 400, 
Nos. 49, 57, 90, 99, 108, 122, 125, 148, 144,153, 166, 182, 183, 185, 186, 187 and 189 have ceased to exist, 
No, 129 is a monthly magazine, 
ss 
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~Polittes and the Publse Admit 


ii: “The lamentable tragedy at Nasik makes one more addition to the 
list of martyrs who have fallen victims to the crini- 


Comments on the nal determination of the anarchists. It is an exaet 
murder of the Collector of 


Nisik reproduction of the assassination of Sir W. Curzon 
 Tigdine Spectator (7), Wyllie, from the shock of which the public have not 
25th Dec. yet recovered........... In what circumstances was 


he assassinated? Precisely of a kind which reminds 
one of the tragedy at the Imperial Institute. Mr. Jackson was invited by 
his numerous friends and admirers among Indians to a pdén-supdrt party. The 
invitation proves his popularity. But neither he nor his hosts could have 
suspected that he was walking into a death-trap. How can an English officiai 
hereafter accept an invitation to a popular function where he cannot appear 
with a police escort ? And how can Indians invite an Englishman to a party 
Without taking elaborate precautions against possible attempts upon his life ? 
The grief in which Nasik is plunged will be equalled only by the shame which 
the native public must be feeling for having been unwittingly the cause of 
the loss of so good and so popular an official. All murder is sinful, but nothing 
could exceed the heinousness of the assassination of Mr. Jackson........... The 
time has come for the public to do something more practical to prevent 
political crime than to express abhorrence after it is perpetrated. If it be 
true that the Nasik tragedy is ultimately traceable to the license of the Press 
which the brave official had to put down in discharge of his duty, it must at 
once occur to the public to ask why the liberty of the Press was abused. Was 
it because any considerable portion of the public countenanced it, not know- 
ing ess what they were doing, or was it only an attempt to corrupt their 
minds? A fortnight ago, in noticing the Viceroy’s kindness to the Ahmeda- 
bad sweeper, we suggested that the memory of these martyrs should be 
perpetuated, however humble they may be, both asa matter of justice to the | tens Sed 
sufferers and as a national disapproval of the crime to which they have fallen De hes es 
victims. If there ever was an official in this presidency whose memory on a 


should be publicly cherished and honoured 1 in the way we suggested, it was 
Mr. Jackson.” : 


*2. “Some of our young men seem to have developed a belief in 
Visits Riiat Witla violence and murder as means to achieve national 
(6). 26th Dec. i oreatness. The latest instance of such misguided 
pee energy is the cold-blooded murder of Mr. Jackson at 
Nasik on Tuesday night by a young Brahmin from Aurangabad. The deed 
and the manner of the murder bear such a close resemblance to the incident of 
Colonel Curzon Wylhe’ s murder in London as to suggest that the perpetrator 
had been fired by the example of Dhingra. Evil example is contagious, 
especially if it is associated with a seemingly disinterested feeling. ‘The most 
urgent need of the day is to guard young minds against the wholly spectous ae 
doctrine that violence can ever achieve anything. Government may not be a 
deterred from carrying out their policy of reforms by such murders, but, ‘ae 
reforms or no reforms, the country which harbours murderers is on the high 
road to ruin. Every drop of blood shed by these men: will have to be paid 
for in sweat and blood by generations yet unborn. Every drop of tear shed 
by those to whom the dead were dear fixes the yoke of servitude more firmly 
on our necks. That ‘an Indian, and that too a Brahmin, should have so far 
fallen as to imbrue his hands in the blood of an unsuspecting guest, is the 
saddest proof of our degradation—not our poverty nor the foreign rule.” 


o. Hxpressing great abhorrence for the Nasik crime the Oriental 
Dricalal Beview Oi Review writes :—“ The law will take its course. ‘The i 
22nd Dec > culprit will be brought to book. The mystery of the y 
Se conspiracy of anarchists who infest the district will : 

be unravelled. Government will do their part, but what are the Indian people 
going to do? We expect nothing from the Extremisis. They must be 
chuckling over the fall of a great and good man, because the line of demar- 
cation between the Extremists and the Anarchists is thin. But what about 
the Moderates? Are they going to do anything? Are they going to sit still 


, 


_ » @aOr expret | ) noe.of the crime? Will they not now gird up | 
a = ee | loins and co-operate with Government in putting. down anarchy and 
ae rll Ls ‘Will.they not now begin a campaign against anarchy and go forth 
s to place -p reaching the gospel of constitutionalism, instructing the 
; ied, bringing " baok the erring and admonishing the guilty ? It must 
Sirmpntenoa. Sith shame. that, with the exception of the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale, not a single moderate leader has spoken out frankly and fear- 
dessly against the evil of anarchism.” 


4 The news of om murder of Mr. Jackson, Collector of Nasik, by a 
visionary maniac has been received thrcughout the 
country with a thrill of horror and indignation. 

Bombay Samachar (68), The culprit has been arrested and will meet his fate, 
24th Dec.; Sdnj Varta- but the most important question that strikes us at 
Tao ™, A ap Dec.; the present moment is how these miscreants succeed 
en’: : Akbbds-2-Sonddgar in eluding police vigilance and obtaining possession 
(23), 24th Dec. of dangerous weapons. Of late it has become a 

matter worth noting that dangerous weapons are 

very often found with persons least expected to 
possess them, and we, therefore, cannot help urging the authorities to take 
vigorous measures with a view to preventing the import of arms 
under cover of musical boxes and what not. Unless this is done 
there ‘vould be no end to such dastardly deeds. [The Sdn Vartaman 
deplores the assassination of Mr. Jackson and remarks that the foul deed 
of a maniac has blackened the fair name of the Presidency. The paper 
eulogises the good qualities of head and heart displayed by Mr. Jackson in 
various capacities and regrets that a sympathetic officer like Mr. Jackson 
should have fallen a victim to a blind visionary. The Jdm-e-Jamshed also 
writes in a similar strain, and okserves that the Indian masses have ever been 
ready to stamp out the noxious weed of anarchism from this land of peace, 
but that under the liberal-minded Lord Morley and Lord Minto the work of 
repressing this dangerous spirit has not been carried out with all the rigour 
it demands, and hence these wicked deeds crop up every now and then. ‘The 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar condemns the deed, but appeals to His Excellency Sir 
George Clarke not to be hurried into any repressive measures by the wicked 
act, and trusts that the responsible officers of Government will not allow their 
passions to get the better of them.| 


Oo. “The three days which have elapsed since the terrible tragedy, at 
Nasik, have enabled us to realise how wide-felt and 
Jam-e-Jamshed _—_ (33), deep-seated is the feeling of horror and indignation 
290th Dec., Eng. cols. which has taken hold of people of all creeds and 
classes throughout all India. If closely analysed, 
there would appear be an element cf chill despair in that feeling—most 
people, though intensely anxious to assist the Government in putting down 
these crimes, with all the energy and resources at their command, having a 
sort of vague doubt, as it were, if the thing has not got into the very blood 
of a certain section of the population. The policy of conciliation by conces- 
sions has been strained to its utmost length; all that official vigilance and 
strictness could do to terrorise political bravoes and pseudo-patriots, who seek 
swardj through slaughter, has been tried. Both have failed. The appeals 
to good sense and to fear alike have been wasted ; and it has become a problem 
not only how to do it but also if it could be done at all.’ 


“6. “It is impcssible to keep up a pretence for ever, and it amounts 
slate - to a pretence to deplore individually a long series of 
hie wk BHT crimes and to argue that they have no connection 
with one another. ‘That the series of outrages 

which began at Mozaffarpore and have ‘continued down to Nasik are 
items in one organised conspiracy we do not believe; but the captured 
murderers, the anarchists, the bomb throwers, the marksmen, the virulent 
inciters to murder, all belong to one cluss closely connected by ties of 
caste and tradition—so closely connected that one thought, one aspiration, 
one pre-occupation—murder—runs through them like an electric current 
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through bodies in contact. The fact is“so palpable that there is nothing 
fo gain’ by suppressing. mention of if........... It is terribly unfortunate 
for ‘those of the same class who have to shield themselves from both the 
obloquy and the infection of the moral leprosy, but. the succession of 
murders at least shows that the population as a whole is uncontaminated.” 


i. “Itisa matter of. history that during” the past three years several. 
: irresponsible and thoughtless writers and speakers 
OE = hers ng. alike have given expression to the view that the 
Gui 4: B j presence of the British Government in India is not 
yaraty Punch (31), 26th a 
Dec., Eng. cols. to our advantage. Such wild ideas have done in- 
calculable harm to our interests and cause, and it is 
quite probable that they have played no insignificant part in unhinging the 
minds of immature and giddy youths like Kanare, Madan Lal Dhingra and 
others. The thoughtful and far-sighted section of our people, however, hold a 
view quite the reverse of the above.......... With this recent addition 
to the list of diabolical and coldsblooded crimes under circumstances 
that are nothing if not peculiarly tragic, we once moye desire to urge 
upon the people the imperative necessity of their eradicating from their 
midst this canker of anarchy which has already seized a few giddy and 
foolish youths and if unchecked is likely to spread far and wide. This 
is a matter in which the people are not less interested than the Government, 
and they ought, therefore, to heartily co-operate with the latter, for tha 
anarchist is admittedly a public enemy who deserves to be hunted down 
wherever found. At the same time the tendency to give way to hysterics 
on an occasion of this nature, which is once more in evidence in certain 
quarters, deserves to be strongly combated. Along with this all attempts also 
to make capital out of the fact that the foul deed was perpetrated while 
Mr. Jackson was invited as a guest at the native theatre need to be ~via 
opposed. There is abundant evidence to show that the people of Nasik as 
whole held the murdered official in very high esteem, and they iisate 
sympathy in this particular matter rather than blame, for evidently the assassin 
‘was not one of them and with him they had nothing to do. We are certainly 
for unearthing any conspiracy in this connection that may be believed to be 
in existence and for bringing the conspirators to book. At the same time too 
much insistence cannot be laid upon guarding against the adoption of any 
harsh measures.through panic.” [The Gujardti Punch calls upon the people 
to co-operate witn Government in rooting out anarchy.| 


*S, Expressing great indignation and abhorrence at the murder of 


3 Mr. Jackson the Guwardiz writes :—‘‘ Twelve years 
Gujardtv (29), 26th agothe double tragedy at Poona resulted in the 
Dec., Eng. cols. creation of a situation the far-reaching effects of 


which are not yet exhausted but are still being felt 
in a variety of directions and in a variety of subtle ways. Candour and 
independence are qualities which are looked upon in certain quarters as a 
great disqualification in Indian journalists. They have not the ear of the 
authorities that be and their voice remains unheeded. The situation ; in 1897 
was simple enough. But panic, passion and prejudice triumphed 
over the clear dictates of conscience and reason and obscured plain facts and 
issues. Some of those who were panic-stricken and completely lost their wits 
twelve years ago and succeeded in arousing feelings of racial animosity and 
sectarian hatred are like the Bourbon kings who neither forget old things nor 
learn anything new. ‘Their minds seem to run in the same political and 
racial grooves. No one deplores the ghastly fate that has befallen a good and 
sympathetic officer like Mr. Jackson more keenly than we do......+... 
Whether the assassin has any confederates, whether the foul deed was 
committed in pursvance of any subterranean conspiracy, 1s more than any one 
can say with any confidence. But how some youths in the Deccan and else- 
where have got beyond the control of their elders is well known to many. For 
our own part we are not prepared to believe in the theory of a conspiracy in the 
absence of reliable evidence. Last year a gimilar theory was started in 
Bombay. We never believed in its soundness then and do not believe in it 
even now. Misguided, impressionable and fanatical lunatics do not stand in 
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d or gui ani e at the. hands of a confederacy, and events have shown 
sare some dangerous characters in certain parts of the country. But 
vo. no desire to form any hasty conclusion and are prepared to await 


| r , ee If there is a subterranean plot, by all means let that be 


_ ferrétted out and the conspirators properly punished.......... Butit is deplo- 


AN 


a : ) able, 
Gc: under the limitations and disadvantages under which Indian publicists have 
. to write, should seize the present opportunity for arousing feelings of prejudice 


nay inexcusable, that any publicist, simply because he does not labour 


and hatred against any particular caste or community or cast unworthy 


Sraivastions upon its reputation and loyalty, simply because a few misguided 


members of that community are found to have acted like criminal lunatics or 
demented fanatics. The game of ridiculing or vilifying the Bengalis as a 


Class has proved a dangerous one, and it would be a fatal policy to répeat that 


blunder in dealing with other sections of the Indian community ina similar 
spirit.......... The Bombay Government were simply goaced in 1897 by 
excited writers into adopting measures of a drastic nature. Time has 
shown that they were a blunder. A similar attempt is now being made by. 
certain irresponsible, hasty and prejudiced publicists to force the hands of 
Government. We hope the Bombay Government presided over by such a 
cool-headed and far-seeing statesman like Sir George Clarke will not yield to 
such irresponsible clamour. His ‘Excellency’s Government has the whole 
weight of public opinion and whole-hearted public sympathy by their side in 
their attempts to root out the seeds of danger and mischief. But if Govern- 
ment will care to heed our well-meant advice—advice prompted by our intimate 
knowledge of the feelings and sentiments of our own people and by our sym- 
pathy with the authorities in their present difficulties—we will take the liberty 
of asking them toignore those advisers who do notscruple to father the respon- 
sibility for the black deeds of.a few insane fanatics upon the whole commu- 
nity or to ask Government to adopt measures, calculated not to heal wounds 
or to smooth the situation but to produce deep-seated and gnawing cancers in 
the social and political body. There is no greater sense or justice or morality 
in their attempt to discredit a whole class than in the foul crime committed 
by the despicable miscreant at Nasik against an innocent, sympathetic and 
worthy officer........... The workings of lunatics’ intellects are unfathomable, 
and infamous criminals are no better than lunatics. But publicists certainly 
do not belong to thatcategory. Theresponsibility of rulers and administrators 
also is most serious. ‘I'hey have to look nof only to the present but to the 
future, not only to the imine Jiate exigencies of the moment but also to the far- 
reaching consequences of any hasty measures adopted by them.” [The paper 
expresses similar sentiments in its Gujarati columns and says that it‘is a 
matter for some satisfaction that the assassin belongs to no political party. | 


9. “Itis hardly possible to express fully all the feelings of indignant 
horror, abhorrence and grievous anxiety as to the 

Indu Prakdsh (46), 23rd future, which are excited by the dastardly outrage 
Dec., Eng. cols. committed at Nasik........... That the victim in this 
latest tragedy, Mr. Jackson, was an exceptionally 

able man, a courteous ruler and accomplished scholar, who had made 
himself most conspicuous as an untiring exponent .of the new policy of 
close social intercourse of the West and the East, only aggravates the 
feelings of keenest and almost despairing resentment of this new pest of Indian 
anarchism, in onesense more deadly than even the bubonic plague...... wee 
The culprit has been captured and will meet with his deserts, and let us 
hope that all those who instigated him or were his direct or indirect 
acccomplices or abettors will be unearthed and driven away from the society 
which they have so grievously outraged........... Was the murder of Mr. Jack- 
son an isolated act of a demented youth who lost his wits by morbid con- 
templation of the Savarkar case and the Nasik cart-driver tragedy ?......... 


Are the two culprits members of a band of conspirators, and if so, is the con- 
spiracy a wide-spread one having its connections in Bengal and Madras and 
its arch-prompters and contyollersin Hurope ? These are questions that 
demand an urgent answer, and it is only elever Police officers who could 
give that answer accurately and authoritatively. People are talking of 
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wild measures of precaution. and punishment. But these would be 
adopted blindly unless we know the exact truth about the forces of 
evil that lie at the root of these outrages.......... It is a problem 
in the right solution of which Indians and Kuropeans are equally interested. 
The Times of India cannot write, it says, ‘without passion and prejudice.’ 
We hope it will be able to overcome even these human frailties and weak- 
nesses. And -by way of helping to a reasoned view such Europeans as may 
be of a similar frame of mind, may we mention that in Bengal two Indians, 
‘ one of them a highly esteemed old member of the Bar, have fallen victims to 
the Indian anarchist, and that it is no secret that the lives of not a few 
Indians on this side of the country are in equal danger........... Let there be 
precautions by all means, let all the culprits be dealt with effectively, let the 
conspiracy, 1f any such exists, be completely unearthed and_ relentlessly 
suppressed, but for Heaven’s sake, let there be no hysterical branding of 
communities.” ees 


10. “Since the assassination of Messrs. Rand and Ayerst some 12 years 
aco, the country did not hear of a more outrageous and 
“Katser-i-Hind (34), dastardly crime perpetrated in this country. ‘The 
26th Dec. Ing. cols.; iurderer has been fortunately arrested on the spot, 
EngOn {TENGEN LS SS . and will, of course, be tried and sentenced for murder 
Dec. ; *Rést Goftar ae ) yf abe hnGeda Lor muraer. 
26th Dec., Eng. cols. But the capital punishment is too light a sentence for 
_ the offence committed. All know it too well that in 
the Hast in olden times such dastardly crimes met with punishment of the most 
horrible description. No man, therefore, dared to raise his hand against those 
in authority. But modern civilization demanded of humanity to be merciful 
even to the guilty. ‘The kindess and mercifulness of the British is now begin- 
ning to be abused.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh writes:—Such outrages instead of 
benefiting our country in the least will only serve to bring on retrogression. 
Anarchic deeds have never raised any country in the world. Fanatic desper- 
adoes are by their murderous and foul actions only putting obstacles in the 
way of the progress of the nation. ‘Thecondemnation of such outrages instead 
of being confined merely to resolutions “ passed at meetingS must also “y 
translate itself in the acts of all reasonable members of our Society. ae 
[The Rdst Goftdr writes :—"“ The country has now lost all patience and ‘ 
eagerly awaits the institution of measures which would render the repetition 
of such crimes not only rare but practically impossible. That the murderer 
will meet his deserts on the gallows is certain, but his death will not make 
up for the loss of the useful and precious life he has taken nor wipe off the 
dishonour which his vicious acéion has cast upon his country.’ | 


*11. The Mahrdtta in a long article moralises on the crime of the 

; assassin and condemns the outrage on purely 

= Mahrdtta (11), 26th personal grounds. “It may be that the law of ee. 
Dec. sedition in India is very vague, but Mr. Jackson at oe 

all events was not responsible for it. Mr. Jackson eee 

was only a part of a system and machinery; and even though the assassin 

may have good grounds to complain of the system, stillit would be a far- 
fetched view of the responsibility of the units in that systein to hold that they 

deserve death for their participation in its work.” The paper winds up:— 
“Having said all this about the outrage itself we must add one. word 

about the Anglo-indian critics who have, as may be expected, com- 
menced to send off fireworks of malice and unreason in commenting 

upon the outrage. To briefly characterise this ‘comment, we may say 

that it is as atrocious as the outrage itself. It exhibits the same 

thirst for revenge, the same devilish love of blood-shed and the same un- 
scrupulousness in the use of means to accomplish that end. The Anglo- 

Indian Press would in a way seem to welcome such tragedies because they 

afford nice opportunities for an advocacy of their favourite theme of repression. 

For them the air is full of the dust of passion, and the guilty and the innocent 

may then conveniently be confounded and crushed together........... The 
amiable Advocate of India would not rest content with anything short of 
rooting out not only extremism but Brahmanism itself from India! It is 


gine 2 emselves: such: high flights in the region of absurdity and write rubbish 
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‘* 7 i that ebdéatda | ‘men’ like’ the editors of these journals should allow 


f such kind as is sure to provoke reaction. If more sanity is wanted, it is 


i Sagi ‘wanted not only‘in hot-headed raw Indian youths but even in elderly editors 


is of Anglo-Indian papers.” 


12, “The rash and desperate crime perpetrated by an Indian youth 
ae at Nasik on Tuesday last will fill the hearts of all 
ge eenemet 0, — right-minded Indians with horror and indignation, 
(127) 54 Dee = and to these dreadful feelings will be added 
shoes of profound gricf at the sad los$ of a man 
so sweet-tempered and scholarly, so genial and kind-hearted. Mr. A. M. T. 
Jackson belonged to the Anglo-Indian Civil Service, but he was altogether 
free from the superciliousness which we so often see in Anglo- Indians and 
which has become the subject of comment even for English visitors to 
India. But whether against a Jackson or against a haughty Civilian, 
the crime at the Nasik theatre is equally reprehensible, and no efforts 
must be spared not only to reach the bottom of it, but also to remove 
the root causes of the evil tendency which is observable in a section of 
the misguided youth of the country. The desperate assassin ‘is reported 
to have said that he committed the murder asa part of his duty, and 
it is tho sacred duty of the authorities in the name of good govern- 
ment and for the vindication of the law of the land.to conduct a searching 
and at the same time a level-headed inquiry as to why it was that the assassin 
should have thought it proper to call afoul crime by the name of duty, 
why a youth who is ready to recognise the claims of duty should consider 
his duty to lie in so hateful a direction. This duty of the political philoso- 
pher must be recognised along with that of the police, and in the interests 
of the rulers of this land as also in the interests of the Indians on whom the 
stigma of this deed has fallen, some steps must be taken to remedy this 
moral degradation of a number—though it may be infinitesimally small—of 
young men belonging to arace which is known allover the world for its 
mildness and God-fearing tendencies.......... We wish the law to take its 
course and the criminal to be duly dealt with, but we would recommend 
to Government a very dispassionate consideration of the _ situation 
which is being ageravated from day to day. We need not be surprised 
at the hot- headed “Anglo- Indian newspaper man in the indignation of the 
moment recommending heroic measures of wholesale extirpation, but the 
responsible Government of the land ought to keep its head cool, and we 
feel sure the Government in its wisdom will show statesmanship. ‘The proposal 
to root out Brahmanism from its own land is more worthy of a fanatic than a 
man- who holds a cool head on his shoulders........... But we can safely allow 
this Anglo-Indian feeling to effervesce. Even at its boiling point it is not 
likely to stir up the cool equanimity of a responsible Government. The 
nature of the crime at Nasik is so abominable and exciting that the ordinary 
human mind loses its balance for a moment, but time will come 
to its rescue, and serious and coherent thinking will become pessible.”’ 
[The Kal writes:—Mr. Jackson was very popular in the Nasik District 
and had -taken much pains to bring together the rulers and the ruled. He was 
a learned man and a great Sanskrit scholar. The Nasik Municipality held 
a mecting of protest the very next day and condemned the outrage. The 
public of Sinnar (Nasik) also have entered a similar protest and sympathised 
with Mrs. Jackson. The outrage will evoke feelings of regret everywhere.| 


13. Whatever names—anarchists, extremists or seditionists—might he 

given to those taking part in the movement for inde- 

i ee” rad pendence, whatever efiorts might be made to 

checked by armel force. DUmiliate and to repress them and whatever number 
checked by armed force. re 

Shakti (93), 18th Dee. of patriots be sent to jail or be transported, yet the 

spirit which is pervading the whole atmosphere will 

never be checked. ‘The spirit is so strong and spontaneous that it may be 

considered to be directed by Divine Providence. Even a Napoleon or a 

Jengiz Khan with all his might would be powerless to check it, a.d- it would 


The spread of the spirit 
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‘annihilate any obstacle that is opposed to it. Thoughtless’ people confound 
this sacred spirit with rebellion ; ‘but in’ reality, it is as pure a faith as any 
- religion. It can be accomplished without any acts of violence, . and 
-its chief nourishment is-not muskets, cannons and gun-powder, but strong 
-aspiration. This fact is borne out by the history of the past century, during 
- Which time this spirit spread not only through America and Africa but also 
through the old-fashioned people of Afghanistan. How can this all-pervading 
 8pirit be prevented from entering India? This independeuce is necessary 
‘not only for political administration, hut forms the basis of, man’s advance- 
-ment in all departments. Itis only under swar dj that laws can be enacted 
for the spread of education. Real liberty of speech, of writing and of 
opinions can exist only under swardj, and it 1s only under swurdy that 
children, women, workmen and the poor can be protected, and the religious, 
the social and the political rise of the nation achieved. Who will not aspire 
for this heart’s desire, and who can check those that thus aspire ? Of those 
who have tried to hinder this spirit most have been carried away by 
its force ; while the few that have succeeded temporarily to check its advance 
have been condemned by History. * 
14, It is within our power to increase the production of swadeshi goods 
and thereby to lessen the imports of the country, 
It is the duty of every but it is not so with regard to the exports which are 
Indian to stop the export growing to alarming proportions year after year. 
of food-stulls and raw Tn proportion as the exports increase, the poverty of 
materials to foreign Ton ia nlen | Th are 
: aentolae, people also increases. e authorities, however, 
“Shakti (93), 18th Dec. try to forget this naked truth and say that India is 
prospering by its exports. No doubt, if her exports 
were of manufactured articles, as is the case with those of England and 
America, India would prosper. But as it is, her exports are of food- “stuffs and 
the necessaries of life, and the very natural result is that India is getting 
poorer and poorer every day, and the people find it difficult even to make 
the two ends meet. Government can prevent this, but as the interests of the 
people are not theirs they will not do so. Under the circumstances the best 
thing for the people is to stop selling food-stuffs and other necessaries of 
life to foreign merchants and their agents and to start upon a vigorous cam- 
paign of swadesh and boycott. It is the duty of every one to preach swadesha 
and to convert as many as possible to his own way of thinking. We must 
be biind, indeed, to put our money in foreign pockets with our own hands. 


15. The attention of the Anglo-Indians and their Press has now-a-days 
Alleged malicious atti- been turned towards the Arya Samaj, and they have 
tude of Anglo-Indian offi- become so deeply engrossed in involving it in 
cials and journals towards Sedition that their powers of discriminating between 


Indian aspirations. right and wrong seem to have disappeared. Acting 
Gujardtt (29), 19th upon the misleading opinions of these people, the 
Dec. officials cause so much trouble that they create 


unrest where there is none. These officials lose their heads and send people, 
whether they are innocent or guilty, to jail. The Patidla case is of this 
kind. Weare not told what proofs Mr. Warburton has, but this much is 
certain that a large number of people have been sent to rot in jail for an inde- 
finite period till she case is decided. It will be rare good fortune if they get Jus- 
tice. Even those who will be acquitted will have undergone unmerited impri- 
~sonmentforalongtime. Itisapity that in this connection the Zumes of India 
should have attempted to involve the Baroda Arya Samajists in the Patiala 
case. The attempt is nothing but an outcome of the jealousy excited by the 
enviable administration in Baroda. ‘These Anglo-Ia@lian papers would like to 
see the Indian public remaining in its inert condition, but they must know 
- that the old order of things has passed away and that nothing will stop the 
Indians from carrying on a constitutional struggle for their rights. Govern- 
ment should learn from this attitude of the Anglo-Indian Press that they 
are not the saintly oracles which they are taken to be but intriguers incarnate, 
and that it is their intrigues which have brought about this coldness on the 
part of the Indian public. From 1887 to this day loyalty has been rapidly 
con 2203—5 
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- let the Congress alone and 


work. for the spread of 
~ swadeshi and boycott. 


18 natives. It is the aetabliqhed law of nature that “as you sow, 


16. The Batvemists should now give up'the id és of & united Congress 

oe “and do some solid ‘work. They have come into 

“The Extremists should existence because the old methods of agitation, were 
found to be inadequate. They should conserve all 
their strength and work throughout the year for the 
Kal (127), 24th Dee. spread of swadeshi, boycott and national education 
in the land. They should arrange for an industrial 

survey of India with a view to intreasing the consumption of swadesht goods. 
They should take up the question of education in hand and work for the esta- 


~blishment of arbitration Courts. Litigation has become a curse in India and 
measures should be adopted to reduce it. Ifthe Congress we fight for is to work 


in old grooves, we had better not share in the working of it. ‘The Moderates 
do not desire to extend the operations of the Congress beyond representing 
grievances, and we should, therefore, turn our energies in other directions. Up- 
till now, we neglected our own people and forgot our own immediate interests, 
We should train young men for this national ‘work. It is just possible that the 
bureaucrats and Moderates may misunderstand us and persecute us. ‘I’hey 
may brand us as seditionists, and we inay have to undergo many troubles. 
But we should be prepared to lead a life of sore trial. Nothing that is got 
easily is worth having. The Moderates may be supporting the repressive 
policy of Government honestly. We should not find fault with them; we 
should rather pity them. The best answer to all these accusations would be 
real work according to our lights. It has fallen to the lot of the Extremists 
to suffer and if they courageously meet their fate, they will be doing their 


duty well. 


17. The question of National Education is of vital importance to the 
welfare of the country, and the sooner the people 
Suggestion forthe open- recognise its importance the better. The Bengalis 
ing of a National Medical must be piven credit for setting the ball of National 
College at Poona in fur- Pdqucation rolling. The people of Berar tried to 
therance of the scheme of hates ibaa le by starti Nat; 
Sti lieht Si Riaadlae, ollow their example by starting National Schools, 
Bhdla (111), 21st Dec, but they had to succumb to official repression. The 
Maharashtra has had a few National Schools to 
boast of, but though they have not been openly suppressed by Government, 
students belonging to these schools have been refused admittance to Govern- 
ment or aided schools. Government while exhorting us to favour true swa- 
deshiand to abstain from boycott in commercial matters have thus by their 
example shown that they themselyes are prepared to resort to boycott when 
it is advantageous to them. By ‘National Education’ we mean the 
education that infuses love of the mother-land in the hearts of the students 
so that they may identify their personal interests with the good of the country. 
Without such an education our children would be no better than the brute or 
the inanimate creation. If Government have really got the welfare of India 
at heart, they should encourage the teaching of patriotism to their school-going 
children. Butalas! Government are opposing the National system of education 
tooth and nail. National schools should, therefore, be established in every town 
and.village. As access to the portals of Government service and to Courts as 
pleaders ‘will be denied to the votaries and synipathisers of National Education, 
they should as far as possible take to commerce, for it would ensure them a 
decent living, as also enable them to render pecuniary help to the country’s 
cause. ‘Those who may be unable to take up the commercial line have the 
medical profession opey to them as itis independent of Government favour. 
The profession is moreover such that it enables the practitioners to 
be benevolent towards their unfortunate brethren and also to keep in close 
touch with the people at large. In order, therefore, that the students of the 
National schools may qualify themselves for the noble profession of healing, a 
National Medica] College with a National school attached to it should be 
opened in the Maharashtra. In our opinion Poona would be the most 
suitable place for such an institution. 
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"10." The following telegram is of interest in connection with our 
observations. last week about India and Tariff 
Adoption of Tariff Reform (vide Weekly Report No. 51, paragraph 3) :— 
Reform in England will ‘Mr, Balfour, in a letter to -the Unionist 
ee benefit candidate at Burnley, repudiates the idea of Tariff 
Indian Social Reformer Reform leading to an Indian protective tariff, and 
(6), 26th Dec.; Parsi declares that the adoption of Tariff Reform will not 
(37), 26th Dec. Eng. make any difference in the relations between the 
cols. Home and Indian Governments, nor confer on the 
latter powers not already possessed. He hopes that 
Tariff Reform will stimulate trade within the Empire to the common 
advantage of the United Kingdom and India.’ This, as we anticipated, 
means that if India asks for ‘ariff Reform, when England has adopted a policy 
of protective duties, she will not be allowed to have it. She will be sought to 
_be persuaded that Free ‘'rade is the only sound policy for her and if she still 
persists, she will be asked to submit in consideration of the necessity of having 
no cause of irritation with Lancashire. If anybody continues to protest aga inst 
such invidious treatment, the Government of India have enough power to 
deal with him. <A judicious deportation may be tried and if that too fails, 
the sections of the Penal Code referring to sedition and promoting feelings of 
enmity between different classes are wide enough to sweep anyone into jail 
or to the Andamans. ‘That is the full purport of Mr. Balfour's argument, 
although he has sought to cover it by the usual conventional cant at the end 
of his letter about the common advantage of the United Kingdom and India. 
There is one fact which Mr. Balfour has not realised and which is likely to 
knock the bottom out of his complacency, if he knew it. It is that Tariff 
_ Reform is the one question which will bring every community in India on a 
common platform at the present moment even more than the South African 
questions. Every inhabitant of India, Hindu, Muhammadan, Parsi, Christian, 
Jew and Englishman, will unite in standing up for the right of India to 
freedom to develop her industries and resources, and, as Lord Morley told the 
Lords, tne Secretary of State who had to deal with such a demand, when 
Free Trade was no longer the policy of England, will be in no enviable 
position.” [The Parse \wites :—“ Tariff Reform will not lead to any difference 
in the relations betwesn the Home and the India Governments, nor confer on 
the latter powers not arene? possessed. If words mean an ything, these mean 
that India’s tarifis are still to be settled. by Manchester and Dundee. Ths 
tug about ae _bomenon advantage of the United Kingdom and India’ 
with which the Ra!fourian epistle concluded implied only thig...csiss: Tariff 
Reform as a means of assisting commercial development we believe in, but 
if the above is to be the meaning of the term in England we can only 
denounce it as an infamous imposture.’’| 


19. The speculations that were made regarding the choice of Govern- 


Comments on the Gov- 
ernment nominations to 


the Bombay Legislative | 


Council. 


ment nominees for the local Legislative Council have 
at last been set at rest, and we cannot help observ- 
ing that the public have been grievously disappointed 
at the Government nominations inasmuch as in 


Sadnj Vartamdn (40), making the present appointments the authorities 
23rd Dec.; Jdm-e-Jam- have neglected the life-long services of men like 
shed (33), 25th Dec. ; Ort- Messrs. D. E. Wacha, H. A Wadia, Dikshit and 
oie Fieview (18), 22nd J) A. Khare. Government choice has mostly fallen 

iit On persons who arein no way the true represent- 
atives of the people, who have up till now rendered hardly any public service 
worth the name and who are totally ignorant of the habits and customs of 
the Indian masses. Among the twelve nominees there are two Huropeans, 
one Jew, three Parsis and six Hindus. We have nothing to say regarding 


the selection of the Europeans and the Jews. By selecting three Parsis Gov- 


ernment have indeed silenced the mouths of those who have been complain- 
ing of want of representation for their community. But at the same time 
none of these three is a representative Parsi or has advanced the cause of 
the public an inch up to the present. Dr. Nariman, all whose services to the 
community consist of a maternity home, has been known to be against the 


ti Seam & 
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nid swe can 5 worifidently. assert that in the Council ‘also he 
athe taahe rie. . By virtue of the position, whether professional or 


~ ee eer Of 'the'other tivo Parsis we ‘are emboldened to say that they will 


“De out and out Government supporters in any question before the Council. 
“From the 8ix Hindu nominées ‘nothing better could be expected. With ‘the 


exception’ of ‘Sir’ Vithaldds’ all are Sardars, that is to say, mere creatures of 
‘Government, powerless to do any real service to the country. It is not safe 
‘to ‘predict on’ which side Sir ‘Vithaldds would lean, though of late his 


leanings have been more and‘more on the side of Government. As for 
Sardar Motilal Chunilél nothing better could be expected from him than 
what hie late father, Rio Bahadur Chunilal, did on the historic occasion of 
the amendment of the Bombay Land Revenue Code. We regret that such 
appointments should have been made by our sympathetic Governor who has 
ever been anxious to know the views and wishes of the populace, but who 
has this time failed to appreciate true merit at its real worth. [The Jdm-e- 
Jamshed, on the other hand, expresses entire satisfaction at the appointment 
of the three Parsi-nominees, and thanks Government for treating the com- 
munity so generously. The Oriental Review says :—“ As for the nomination 
of Dr. Nariman we are bound to say that we are very greatly disappointed. 
He could not possibly be expected to reflect the opinions and sentiments of 
the educated section of the Parsi community. We have closely watched his 
career for a number of years, and wé have never found him to be in accord 
with the sentiments of the educated Parsis....... ... He always sides with the 
Officials. He always tries to flatter and pamper them. Can any good come 
out of such a man? It is not that there is a dearth of suitable Parsi 
candidates. There are a legion, and we fail to see the reason which could 
have actuated the Government to nominate one of the most unpopular mem- 
bers of the Parsi community unless it be that the Government wished to 
have a packed-€ouncil.’’} 


*20. Commenting on the merits of the Government nominees to the 
Bombay Council the Indian Social Reformer says :— 
Indian Social Reformer “ They may betrusted never to vote against a Govern- 
(6), 26th Dec. ment measure or proposal. ‘he task of independent 
criticism is an unpleasant but necessary duty for 
which Government must still be largely dependent on the press and other 
outside agencies. ‘The Council as at present coustituted does not represent 
the active elements of society. Of all the provincial Governments, the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay raised most hopes of a liberal attitude in the public 
mind, and, though they have literally carried out their proposals, we are afraid 
that they have departed in an unmistakable manner from the spirit of Lord 
Morley’s scheme. There is an appearance of ‘cleverness’ about the whole 
affair that rather jars on the sensibilities of those who regard it as the peculiar 
characteristic of the pettifogging attorney.” 


21. ‘‘ Weare sorry, we are unable to compliment Government on the 
Ofeétoedh selection they have been pleased to make of the 
ns as i oi Ay majority of members nominated by them for the 
Bombay Samdchdr (68), Legislative Council. With the recognized leaders 
95th Dec.; Akhbdr-e- and representative men of the ability, experience 
Souddgar (23),25th Dec.; and calibre of Diwan Bahadur Ambalal, Sardar 
Kaiser-i-Hind (34), 26th Chinubhai, end Messrs. D. E. Wacha, Lallubhai 
Dec. Eng. cols.  - Samildas, D. A. Khare and others before them, we 
fail to understand how it was that the new nominations could be made in the 
way they have been by so sympathetic a Government like that of Sir George 
Clarke:......... We had also thought that some representative of the Indian 
Press, the Editor of the Bombay Samdchdr or the Sdnj Vartamadn for instanee, 
might have been taken in the new Council with great advantage.......... 
Although we had been dissatisfied with the rules framed by Government for 
the working of the Reform Scheme, we had still not thought it to be entirely 
beyond the region of possibilities to find some such measures taken by them, 
if only to pacify the public mind that in spirit, at all events, they were one.” 
[The Bombay Samdchdr and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar, on the other hand, 


\~ ‘express themselves satisfied with the selection made by the Government with 
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regard not only to the persons elected but to the proportion as well, so far as” 
the various communities are concarned. Both the papers, however, hesitate 
to express any opinion as to the qualifications of the Government nominees 
to undertake the duties they have now been called upon to perform. The 
‘Kaiser-i-Hind welcomes the Government non-official nominations to the 
Legislative Council. It declares that those who have been nominated are 
all men known to the public for their taking an active part in matters 
of public usefulness and that the Parsisin view of the nominations from 
that community have not much to grumble about their representation on the 
first Council under the new Regulations. | 


22. Inthe third article on the Council Reforms the Guwardti further 

| discusses the Regulations and endeavours to show 
Comments on- the how the Muhammadans have got the lion’s share 
Regulations for the of the privileges and how four-fifths of the Indian 


eke Legislative population have been left out without any repre- 
"Gujarati (29), 19th sentation. The paper then observes :—We do ‘not 


Tac. grudge the Muhammadans the decided advantage 

| they have gained in these Reforms, but we only wish 
that no racial distinctions had been allowed to finda place in them. Divi- 
sion of electorates on racial lines is in direct contravention of the terms of the 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1857, and hence it is that the joy and hope created by 
Lord Morley’s Act have to-day been transformed into regret and despair. The 
drawbacks complained of in these Regulations could be removed by the iollow- 
ing among other concessions :—(1) Like the Muhammadans, Sardars and Muni- 
cipal and Local Boards in the Central Provinces, the Municipal bodies of all 
the provinces should have a right to send their representative direct to the 
Imperial Council. (2) Participation i in elections alternately should be done 
away with, and all bodies should be entitled to elect their representa- 
tives. (3) In view of the system of cumulative voting introduced in 
the Bombay Council all the non-officials combined should return three 
members to the Caicutta Council. (4) The Hindu minorities of the Punjab, 
Bengal and Assam should have the right of sending their representatives 
to the Council. (5) Universities should have their representatives in the 
Imperial Council. (6) All differences: in the money qualifications between 
Hindus and Muhammadans should be totally abolished and a uniform system 
established instead. An early amendment of the Regulations on these lines 
would set at rest the storm that has been raised over them. 


23. Lord Morley when he assumed the reins of office had vowed 
that he would win over the silly Indians and see 

tiie de Me ha. that they did not come in his way. He has consis- 
ernment Notification dis- ently followed the policy of putting down the heroic 
qualifying Mr. N. ©. Kel- party and favouring the silly one. The policy of 
kar for election to the divide and rule is nota new one to the HKinglish 
Bombay Legislative people. They conquered India, put down mutinies 
Council. : .. and still believe that they can keep the country to 
Karndtak Vritt (109),- themselves by following the old policy. But it is 
Bist Dec. a mistaken policy and the perverse rule based on it 
is not so strong as the one founded on the mutual con- 

fidence of the rulers and the ruled. The Queen’s Proclamation recognised the 
hollowness of the old policy gf the English and promised to treat everyone with- 
out distinctiou of caste or creed. But Lord Curzon declared that the Pro- 
clamation was issucd only to deceive the people who had thus committed a blun- 
der in reposing confidence 1n it. The Partition of Bengal made us fully alive to 
the situation ana we resolved to obtain swardjya by swadesht and boycott. Lord 
Morley has expressed himself against the purely repressive policy and has again 
given Pronsinonce to the policy ‘of divide et ampera. ‘Those who are fired 
with genuine patriotism stand to lose nothing thereby. But the wrath of 
Government cows down the half-hearted patriots. Government win over men 
of a despicable nature by appealing to their cupidity. Worthless men are of 
immense service to Government in the Provincial Councils. It is not strange 
that pensioners and unpaid spies cause the persecution of their own country- 
men. Regulations have been framed to introduce many such men into the 
Councils as was evidenced by the Bombay elections. What little good 
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rem: in the Reforms has been poisoned by the partiality shown to — 
Ma Raiatos. Government hope to uproot the heroic party by such measures 
_ @nd the only way to atiswer their manceuvres is to boycott the Councils. The 
‘Bengalis to a man have stood aloof from the Council elections and have issued 
@ manifesto condemning the regulations. The silly party in Mahdardshtra 
has fallen to the ground between two stools. The heroic party also is 
‘hesitating to follow the lead of the Bengalis. Government declared Kelkar 
‘unfit. Did he come to his senses by the order? No. He begged of Govern- 
tment contrary to the first principles of extremism to allow him to stand as a 
candidate. The Maratha heroic party is not very courageous. .They may 
learn something from the kicks received by Kelkar. Because Bengalis follow 
‘a strict boycott, Government offer seats of their own accord to them. As the 
Marathas follow a moderate policy, they frown on them and drive them out. 


Englishmen never confer rights on timid people. Bengal alone is. real gold. 
The rest of India only glitters. 


24. Commenting on Mr. Kelkar’s disqualification for Council election the 
Jain says:—What pains us most is not the dis 
_ Jain (190), 19th Dec.; qualification, but Mr. Kelkar’s efforts to get a seat 
Gujarati Punch (81), 19th in the Council. When mcderates like Messrs, 
Dec.; Mahi KdnthaGazette Surendranath Bannerji and Chowdhari think other- 
(78), 19th- Dec.; Rdjas- wise, what use isit for Mr. Kelkar to think of 
than (88), }8th Dee. standing for election? After being ‘insulted once 
it is simply begging of Government to prolong the 
correspondence and to hold large meetings to establish his eligibility. Does 
Mr. Kelkar wish to serve the country by entering the Council? If service of 
the country is the only end he has in view, could it not. be attained except by 
entering the Council? The Council is not a popular body. Does not 
Mr. Kelkar know that the popular leaders are over-ruled by Government 
officials? Of course if Government had attached any weight to the 
popular majority in the Council we would have prayed them to allow 
men like Mr. Kelkar to get entrance into the Council. But as such 
is not the case we can only express regret at this exhibition of vain 
ambition. {|The Gujardti Punch is of opinion that if any one coming 
under the category of the disqualifying clause of the Councils Act 
obtained a seat in the Council he would begin to realise his respon- 
sibility and adopt a policy of moderation. “he Mant Kdntha Gazette 
thinks that the disqualification will lead people to think that Government 
are making a show of allowing people a share in the administration of the 
country. ‘the paper further says that at heart they wish the popular men to 
be away from the Council chamber. The paper is of opinion that Government 
have made a very erave and terrible mistake which gives rise to dissatisfaction 
and it would be no wonder if people become disappointed when men like 
Mr, Kelkar are disqualified in the régime of a ruler like Sir George Clarke. 
The Rdajasthdn is of opinion that the people have come to know the real value 
of the Reforms, and adds that the Indian public should move in the matter of 
bringing about a change in the disqualifying clause.| 


29. “The Provincial Muhammadan League has expressed satisfaction at 
Piinenanta on tha reas: Mr. Kelkar’s disqualification by Government. It must | 
lution of the Moslem have been a matter of gratification to Government 
League approving of the that they have been able to secure the sympathies 
disqualification of Mr. of Muhanimadans, though in this particular case 
N. C. Kelkar. Mr. Gokhale has questioned their wisdom. We 
fidshtramat (47), 28rd cannot quite see the propriety of the Muham- 
Dec., Hing. cols. madan League patting Government on the back. 
Their opinion was never asked and this gratuitous suggestion Savours $0 
strongly of wire-pulling that it is not likely to do credit to the Muhammadan 
sense of straightforward behaviour.......... So far it was only self-assertion 
on their part. Now, however, the favouritism of Government seems to have 
inspired the Muhammadans with boldness of an aggressive type and in the 
Poona gathering they put on airs and went out of their way to condemn one of 
their fellow citizens for mere fun. It was no part of the League’s work to 
opine on the action of Government as they had very little to do 


? ae 


with the election of. Mr. Kelkar. It was very different with Mr, Gokhale 
who had every right to protest against the step as his community, and parti-- 
cularly his party, who are always praising the good intentions and justice of 
Government, were deeply concerned with the unreasonable course adopted- by 
the latter. Inspite of their great anxiety to minimise the evil effects of the 
autocratic actions of Government, in Mr. Kelkar’s case even Mr. Gokhale 
could not reconcile his conscience to the arbitrary and unjustifiable doing of 
the Bombay Government. The powerful British Government does not much 
care for the opinion of any of its Indian subjects whether it be Mr. Gokhale or the 
Muhammadans, but if Mr. Gokhale must open his mouth and condemn Govern- 
ment, then must a similar thing be created by way of a counterpoise. This, 
perhaps, is the genesis of the resolution which Muhammadans passed at 
Poona. Though we may congratulate Government on their success in 
creating at leact one support for their action, the Muhammadans are more to 
be pitied for being landed into a situation which cannot be anything but 
reprehensible to all fair-minded people.” 


*26. “The following resolution was passed at the General Meeting of 

| the Bombay National Union, held on the 16th 

Protest resolution passed December 1909:—‘That this meeting of the 
by the Bombay National Bombay National Union strongly protests against 


Union in connection with ‘ eer ar : sae 
the ‘disqualification of Mr. the action of the Bombay Government in declaring 


OC wae Mr. N. C. Kelkar ineligible for a seat on the Council 
Mahrdtta (11), 26th Of the Bombay Government. And the Union is 
Dec. further of opinion that this action of Government 


is likely to destroy the confidence of the people in 


e 9 


the good intentions of the Government in granting the Reforms’. 


27. “Weare glad to note that His Excellency the Viceroy was accorded 
a warm reception in Calcutta, thus testifying to the 
Comments on the joy of the people at his having returned safe and 
Viceregal dag aD sound from his recent tour in the country. The 
win Sraaaen (49), tour will be memorable in more respects than one, 
aes 6G, Se. Cou... 
Rashtramat (47), 23rdDec. ‘The bomb outrage, happily frustrated, so far as the 
victim for whom it was intended is concerned, is still 
fresh in our minds.......... We can-only deplore the outrage and though no 
praver mishap occurred than some injuries to a sweeper, whom the kind 
Viceroy has spontaneously and sufficiently compensated, it is deplorable, indeed, 
that the police have not been able as yet to lay hands on the miscreant. 
Apart from this outrage of truly little political significance, Lord Minto’s 
tour will be memorable for the important pronouncement that His Excellency 
made during his sojourn through the various Native States. A new era 
might be said to be inaugurated in the history of their relations with the 
paramount Power. Lord Minto’s memorable pronouncement calling upon the 
Political Department to remember that in future there should be as little 
interference as possible in affairs of Native States will, we hope, form a new 
Charter for our Native States. Lord Minto has inaugurated a policy which 
should, if faithfully followed, allow these States to enjoy self-government in 
the truest sense in place of the constant and irritating interference of the 
Political Department, and which‘would allow them to proceed on the old 
line of traditional development instead of on that of enforced westernisation. 
This change in policy is no doubt due in the main to the desire of the para- 
mount Power to secure the co-operation of the Native States in successfully 
coping with the spectre of sedition that has sprung up in theland. How- 
ever, we welcome this departure from a policy of galling interference.......... 
So far as His Excellency’s sojourn in the various cities of British India is 
concerned, His Excellency seems to have got acquainted with various things 
and institutions. But we have small evidence that he called individual 
exponents of public opinion to conference with a view to ascertaining at first- 
hand the trend thereof, especially regarding the success of the Reform Scheme. 
Denied this golden opportunity, it seems to ts doubly deplorable that 
Lord Minto should not have been allowed to ascertain real undisguised public 
opinion through the only other channel available, namely, the public 
addresses which were presented to him. The semi-official bodies, with a few 
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sxceptior s « like the Munivipality of. Bonibay, ennct be said to voice the un- 

isguised vox populi. Hence it is that we deplore that the Madras Government © 
~~~ should have prevented truly representative popular bodies like the Mahajan 
8 _ Babhaie ‘and the Madras Moslem Association from enlightening the Viceroy as 
is to their true feelings regarding widespread popular grievances such as the 
. deportations and the South African Indians’ condition. These unnecessary res- 
trictions reduce the value of public addresses suppressing half the truth from 
the authorities: and often lulling the powers that be into a false sense of security 
and complacency.” [The Rdshtramat writes:—The addresses presented to 
the Viceroy on his tour no more than fulfil the ceremonial function of 
heaping praises on him deserved or otherwise. Lord Minto’s tour was 
expressly undertaken for sounding public opinion as regards the new reforms, 
but his object seems to have been defeated inasmuch as Government officials 
in various cities invariably took care to see that the addresses contained 
nothing unpleasant. ‘The Viceroy had gladly accepted the address of the 
Punjab Hindu Sabha though he afterwards found fault with it. We, there- 
fore, do not gee any reason why the Madras Government insisted on getting 
the addresses of its public bodies purged of matter they thought to be 
objectionable. | 


ee 


28. The Bombay Samdchdr makes appreciative comments on His Excel- 
lency’s speech at the opening of the chawls for 
eta ee poor Parsis in Bombay, and while agreeing with 
speech delivered by His. : oe sme 
Excellency the Governor the sentiments expressed by the Governor with 
of Bombay in opening Yregard to the responsibility resting on the City 
chawls for poor Parsis. Improvement Trust to provide dwellings for the 
Bombay Samachar (68), poorer classes, regrets that such well-wisher of the 
22nd Dec.; Sdny Varta- people as Mr. D. EK. Watcha should have raised a 
"Akh (40), 22nd Dec.; gigcordant note in the matter. It, however, accuses 
vbar-e-Soudagar (283), in Tenet of haw aka’ both nt lat; 
int Ted e Trust of having created a spirit of speculation 
among the richer classes, and of benefiting them 
at the expense of the poor. [The Sdnj Vartamdn also passes similar remarks 
and hopes that His Excellency will fulfil his promise of help in the matter 
when an occasion arises. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar while commenting in 
the same strain states that the chief difficulty in the way of private enter- 
prise in the matter is the high price of the land and the high standard of 
buildings required by the rules of the Trust. It reyuests His Excellency to 
make the rules of the Trust less rigid. | 


29. There are several serious defects in the present rules in force 

| ; about the appraisement of crops in khoti villages. 

_ Alleged serious defects Nothing, of course, can be said against the rule 
in the rules about the Which requires the khot to fix the days on which he 
appraisement of crops in Nine a . 
Re means to appraise crops and to notify the dates to 
Bakul (110), t9th Dec. ! the tenants a week beforehand by fixing a notice 
in the village temple and by beat of drum. After 

this has been done, we do not see the mecessity of requiring the khots to 
serve written notices on individual tenants about the appraisement days, as 
it needlessly increases the responsibilities of the Khote. Another rule requires 
that the appraisement figure of crops must be filled in by the khot 
immediately on the spot. As this work of appraisement generally takes 
place at a time of the year when it is generally raining hard in the 
Konkan making the fields well-nigh impassable, the hardship which this 
rule inflicts on the khot can best be imagined. That akhot who has 
appraised the crops of a portion of a field under such difficult condi- 
tions, when it is most difficult to move about, should be required on the 
{ied very spot to enter all the details about the plot in the register is most cruel. 
ale ae Further, if the tenant is present at the time of the appraisement, the khot 
me has also to give him a copy of the entries there and then! We think it 
would not matter much if a few hours are allowed to pass between the 
actual appraisement and the writing down of the entries. The rules whieh 
Be are so very strict with regard to the khots are not so with regard to the 
ae - tenants. Why this partiality? Why should it not be made compulsory . for 
Bes: the tenants to be present at the time of appraisement of crops when its dates 
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have been already notified to them under the rules? We think that had 
‘such a compulsory rule existed the majority of ths appraisement suits at 


\ 


25 


present filed would not have arisen at all. Some such rule is, therefore, 


necessary. 


30. An Amalner (Kast Khandesh) correspondent writes to the Rdsh- 


Allegation agaist the 
Collector of East Khan- 
desh of inconveniencing 
the Amalner public by 
refusing at the last 
moment to attend a prize 
distribution ceremony. 

Rashtramat (47), 12th 
Dec. 


tramat:—The Collector of East Khandesh was to 
have presided at the prize distribution ceremony 
of the local Municipal schools on the 6th instant and 
extensive preparations were made for the occasion. 
At4p.m., the appointed hour for the ceremony, 
everybody was in his place including hundreds of 
school children, but the Collector failed to put in his 
appearance. ‘The people waited and waited till it 
was dark, when at last the Mamlatdar brought word 


to the effect that the Collector would not attend the prize distribution as 
failure to secure carts for the removal of his camp the following day 
had upset him. Hfforts were made to induce the Collector to change his 


mind, but without avail. 


The ceremony thus ended ina fiasco. This conduct 


of the Collector in thus subjecting about six hundred boy and girl students of 
this place to such inconvenience is altogether inexcusable. 


*31. Commenting on the High Court decision confirming the order of 


Comments on the deci- 
sion of the Bombay High 
Court confirming’ the 
order of forfeiture in the 
Hindu Punch case. 

Mahradtita (11), 26th 
Dec. 


of the article ‘As a whole. 


forfeiture in the Hindu Punch case the Mahratia 
writes :—"* Now that the case is no longer sub-judice, 
we may say that we hold that the Hindu Punch case 
was a gross example of the abuse of the Newspapers 
(Incitement to Offences) Act of 1908. The writings 
of the Punch in question were certainly conceivad 
in very bad taste, and Mr. Rooertson himself frankly 
admitted that he was not there to defend the tone 

Bad taste, however, is something very different 


from an incitement to murder, and we have no hesitation in saying that the 
decisions of both the District Magistrate and the High Court are extremely 
unjudicial in that they misapply the Act in question to a purpose not 
contemplated by it. The powers under the Act, said the Viceroy in his 
speech on the occasion of passing the Act, were required to deal with 
emergencies arising out of bomb outrages and conspiracies connected with 
them. The Hindu Punch had indeed many failings so far as the tone of 
its articles was concerned ; but itis an entire misrepresentation to say that 
the predominant idea of the Punch was to incite any one to commit violence 


on the person of Mr. Gokhale by bombs, etc. The offence of the Hindu 


Punch, no doubt a serious one in so far as good taste was concerned, was 
more than adequately punished by his own apology and the damages awarded 
against him. But to use the Newspapers Act of 1908 for suppressing the 
Punch was, on principle, as absurd as using a Nasmyth sledge hammer to 
kill a fly. ‘There was, in so far, a miscarriage of both justice as well as the 
intention of the legislature. We feel inclined to agree with Mr. Stead who 
remarks in the latest issue of the Review of Reviews that ‘Mr. Gokhale may 
feel humiliated at seeing the Press Act of 1908 used in this fashion to screen 


him from the criticism of his countrymen ’. 


ee 


*32. “In the last week of December 1585, the first session of the Con- 


A retrospect of the 
work of the Congress 
during the last twenty- 
five years. ) 

Gujarati . (29), 2bth 
Dec., Kung. cols. 


gress was held in Bombay under the presidentship 
of Mr. W. C. Bannerjee, and to-morrow there meets 
at Lahore in the newly repaired Bradlaugh Hall, the 
25th session of the Congress revived and renovated 
by the Surat Convention in 1907. When one looks 
back.over this period of strenuous struggle, patient 
and well sustained agitation, deep disappointments, 


and hopes and aspirations partially realised—a period during which some of 
the noblest veterans of the Congress have been lost to the country—one’s 
mind is filled with .a variety of conflicting emotions which it is difficult to 
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/ A@OBCTI dé. Hasty, inexperienced and immature - stndenta of contemporary | 
 Siistory- ota self-styled - patriots are at liberty to ridicule those great and ” 
_ Sagaeious Congress leaders who have so far piloted the Congress ship with 


Wea Ne snocess and given their countrymen the lead and guidance that were necessary 


for directing their political activities in right channels, and their political 
thoughts and feelings on constitutional lines.......... The immensity of the 
changes that India has witnessed during the last twenty-five years may be 
realised from the fact that, though all sorts of Indians, qualified or otherwise, 
are now competing—and that too with success, for seats on the Provincial 
and Imperial Councils, an Indian like Mr. Daédabhai Naorojee was not 
deemed by our enlightened Government qualified to be a member of.the 
Supreme Legislative Council! Some idea of the great transformation the 
country has undergone can be easily formed.from this one stray but most 
striking incident.” 


33. Last year, ‘the Moderates were pire | in the.month of December 
in dancing round the Reforms announced by Lord 
Prospects of the Indian Morley to humour them. ‘T’hey drove away the 
National Congress. Extremists and disowned and disavowed them. But 
Kesari (131), 2lst Dec. Bengal found out her mistake soon after. She was 
: | induced to join iu the chorus by a possibility of the 
rescission of the Partition of Bengal. But Lord Morley declared soon after the 
Madras Congress thatit was a a settled fact. Commune] representation was recog- 
nised as a principle i in the reforms. Landed interests were unduly favoured. 
The educated classes who had fought for the reforms and won them were left 
in the lurch and the tyranny of the minority was adopted as the basic 
principle of the reforms. Rules and regulations were conceived in a narrow 
spirit and framed to exclude patriots like Surendranath Bannerjee. Govern- 
-ment have armed themselves with extensive powers of disqualification and they 
have used them unfairly and unjustly in the case of Mr. Kelkar. The Bengali 
Moderate leaders are afraid that the reforms would end in a ridiculous fiasco. 
The Nationalists foresaw all these things and did not like to sing the praises of 
the reforms. Sir Pherozeshah’s resignation has sounded the knell of the 
Moderates who were already in a tottering condition owing to the defection of 
Bengal and the Punjab. Sir Pherozeshah’s enigmtic silence has puzzled 
even his admirers and they have openly or covertly condemned his action. 
The only thing now required to break up the whole show of reforms is a 
declaration from Mr. Gokhale denouncing them. The days of the United 
Congress seem to be near. 


84. There is no doubt that the Congress cause has suffered a rude shock 
by Sir Pherozeshah’s resignation, but there is no cause 
Gujardiy (29), Ith why the Extremists should wax jubilant over it. 
Dec. ; Praja Bandhu (38), 'Phyee years back they dealt the Congress such a 
19th “Dee. : San Varta- : i. ae ‘ b d 
mdn (40), 18th’ Dec. wicked blow that that body has not ye een revive 
therefrom. [The paper then takes a detailed survey 
of the work.done by the Congress during the last quarter of a century and tries 
to prove the usefulness of the Creed and then shows how the.propaganda set up 
by the Extremists is fraught with untold miseries for the country. The paper 
concludes with a fervent appeal to the Extremists to bury all differences and 
join the Congress. The Praja Bandhu flouts the idea of postponing the 
Congress Session till the next year and ridicules the suggestion that the 
Council Chamber would be the best means of ventilating the grievance; of 
the Indians. It also enlarges upon the necessity of having a United Congress, 
but warns the organizers of the Creed not to patch up an “agreement on such 
lines as may prove fatal in the end. The Sdnj Vartamdn scofis at the sug- 
gestion made by the Bombay Samdchdr to close the Congress and ridicules that 
journal for expecting any resi good to be done to the country by Councils 
apparently with non-official majorities but really swamped with jo hukums of 
the type of Mr. Rafi-uddin Ahmed and a host of his coreligionists. The paper 
exultantly announces the election of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya as 


President of the ensuing Congress and winds up with a fervent prayer for 


the success of the Lahore Congress. | 
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_ 35. Commenting on Sir P. M. Mehta’s resignation, the Sarva Prakash 
writes :—'‘ We make bold to prophesy that the 

Comments on Sir P. M. resignation of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta,;-if.it portends 


Mehta’s resignation of the ia 
Congress Presidentship. his withdrawal from the Congress, sounds its knell. 


Surya Prakdsh (42), It means that the movement is being captured by 

18th Dec., Eng. cols. the Extremists and wil! have no room. for the few 

: really Moderate men of Mr. Gokhale’s type who may 

cling to the car for atime. Sir Pherozeshah and those who share his views 

may remain nominally within the pale of the Congress for some time, but 

their receding in the background must inevitably lead to a final, if oraceful, 

exit and then ‘ Loug live the Extremists!’ By that time perhaps even the 

robust optimism of “Government will be shaken and an assembly that is 

domineered by the declared cnemies-of British rule may receive its quietws 

at the hands of a few policemen. Lord Morley talked lovingly cf rallying his 

* Moderates,’ but recent events inay convince him that soon there will be left 

no ‘ Moderates’ to rally. If these misgivings are fulfilled, a dark cloud hangs 

over the future of the Indian political world. No movement can be consider- 

ed healthy that cannot retain its hold on men like Sir Pherozeshah, and we 

foresee the forces of disorder gathering strength when all that counts for 

‘ sobriety is banished from the national “movement. In the present state of 
India there cannot be too many restraining influences in our midst.” | 
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36. Commenting on the atrocities committed on the natives on the 
Congo rubber plantations the Arya Prakdsh 
Commentson the Congo »sbserves:—The inhuman tortures inflicted on the 


atrocities. .. “Blacks” by the “ Whites’? in Congo are such as 
Arya Prakdsh (25), ! : 

1Sth Dec. would make even the Lord of Hell shudder at them. 

Mothers are maimed and mangled in the presence Poe 
of their children, and the children shot and tortured under the very eyes of (eae 
their mothers, only pee they are not able to satisfy the fiendish avarice ye 
of their “ White” masters. We would advise these to whoin the Westerns Ly 

are a perfect pattern of civilization and the Easterns that of barbarism, to | tee 


99 


cast a glance at the reports of the barvarity of the ‘“ Whites’ in Congo. 
All know as to how the Red-Indians of America were exterminated by the 
“Whites”. ‘To serve their selfishness the white races have never scrupled 
to resort to methods, howsoever mean, in destroying the coloured races. All 
honour to sucha Christianity ! Shame to these fiendish hearts hidden in 
‘White ”’ carcasses. A thousand pities for these coloured races which are 
thus preyed upon by the “ Whites’! 


87. Under the heading “ Our Difficulties ” the Rajasthan writes :—This 
paper will commence the fifth year of its existence 

Alleged difficulties of the from January next. All these years the paper has 
conductors of the Radjas- heen surrounded by difficulties. But the clouds that 
than newspaper, Ahmed- qaykened our horizon have been slowly clearing 
Rdjasthén (88), 18th ®Way ae a result of our determined efforts. On 
Tina. account of its independent policy the paper has 
earned the name of being an extremist organ. ‘This 

has led to many proprietors of presses refusing to print the paper. All this at . eeae 
one time made us fear that the existence of the paper would be shortened. ; ie 
But we were strongly advised by our friends to continue the paper, and we paid Ane 
heavily the Union Press Co., Lid., for getting it printed. Atlast we did not 
think it fit to pay heavy printing charges. By the grace of God the paper began 
to be published by our own press from last May. Till October the meagre staff at 
our command did not allow us to issue the paper regularly. Then we entered 
into a contract with some people who undertook to bring out the paper 
regularly. They broke the contract the very day it was to come in force. alg 
We made great efforts to bring out the issues of the 4th and 11th December, 7 
but were disappointed. Very few under such difficulties and heavy monetary 
losses would have been able to continue the paper. Yet we have been 
running on the paper under such disheartening circumstances. 
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ae “Ne one ¢ cai say that. any of the saporte or minutes which have 

been published on the proposal made to the local 
: Menke on ‘the iis | University by the Government in December: last 
‘of the Committes of the is a ‘contemptuous’ document. Where brevity 
Senate appointed to con- might be mistaken for curtness, it is as a rule ) 
sider the Government’ supported by a bond fide argument. There are so 
proposal re University many flowers in the garden ‘of knowledge that no | 
gg te Spectator (71) two persons who are asked to tie up bouquets are 
25th Dec.; Bombay Samd likely ‘© make the same selection of the constituents. 
char (68), 24th Des. Each i> 1 of culture has his own predilections and 

| prejudices, and the choice of a subject for study is 

often as difficult as the choice of a wife. The Government proposals were 
perhaps a little too radical, while the report of the six academic Tories is 
perhaps a little too conservative. A perusal of the whole literature leaves on 
the mind the impression that a compromise is both possible and probable. 
The rising generation will not be ruined if one subject is substituted instead 
of another, where opinions differ as to tre best and the most suitable choice ; 
and only those who lack a sense of humour can get excited over a controversy 
such as the proposal of reform and the replies must give rise to. [The 
Bombay Samdchdr agrees with the report of the Comuittee and suggests * 
that there should be more Colleges of Science and Medicine than at present. 
It is of opinion that one University is not enough for so large an area as the 
whole of the Bombay Presidency, and suggests the endowment of another. | 


89. The Bombay Government have issued orders that boys of ten 
Nationalist schools in the Presidency should not be. 
sceeient Milestones admitted into Government, aided or recognised 
venting students in certain schoo's. Thus those who have at their disposal pelf 
schools from joining Gov- ®2d power have adopted the weapon of boycott. 
ernment or aided schools, ‘he bureaucrats have only set a lesson to the Extre- 
Kesari (131), 21st Dec. mists, and we hope the latter will carry on a stricter 
boycott than before. Itis, however, apparent that 
the bureaucrats have not issued the resolution to eucourage boycott. They 
wanted to kill the schools and did not care what weapon they used. But we 
think that the boycott inaugurated by Government will never be successful. 
‘The weapon of boycott in the hands of the people is a just one. Wielded by 
the bureaucrats, it will only turn against themselves and plant itself in their 
breasts. Only those who have a righteous cause to defend but are not endow- 
ed with power and strength to do it openly, are at liberty to wield the weapon 
of boycott. Boycott is not a short cut to the object in view. Itis used only 
to invigorate the people-and endow them with the strength that they are 
lacking. Why then have the bureaucrats followed this broken reed of the 
Extremists ? -They are not) powerless. They could have easily closed the 
schools. Evidently, therefore, they want to do something which cannot be 
? achieved by all the regal power. The bureaucrats do not desire to put down ten 
schools. ‘They want to repress the revolution in the ideas of the people which 
has made them set their face towards the goal of swardjya. They have begun 
to feel that National Education keeps alive the flame of nationality. We main- 
. tain that ours is the righteous cause, that we firmly believe in the swadeshi and 
s National Education and that.the bureaucrats will fail in their present endea- 
yoo vours. The bureaucrats will have to their credit only the sin of persecuting 
good men. The education imparted by Government cannot produce self- 
reliant citizens who would prize the rights of swardjya. It can only turn 
out Government coolies. Government have tried to stuxt all noble ideas of 
swadesht and swardjya engendered by the perusal of the History of Europe. | 
They have ruthlessly followed the policy of rooting out all promising growths, : 
if any, which have resulted from their system of education. People have no 
other way to meet the present situation but by establishing nationalist schools. 
The schools banned by Government break no law. ‘They do not desire to sin 


Comments on the Gov- 


oS DS 


a ee 


against the Government established by law. They want to give 4 new turn to 
educational system and produce strong, determined and cultured students. 
70 per cent. of the school-going population have no -hopes of Govern- 
ment service. We donot think that any parent will commit the sin of 
making his son pass through the Government schools. The preseut orders of 
Government may stop fora time the rush of students to the nationalist 
schools. Butit is idle to hope that they can keep the students away from 
these schools. . 


*40. “To the close observers of the Government policy in regard to 

Sig is questions of educational discipline, it is not 
ee on necessary to dilate upon as to what is the exact 
significance of these so-called ‘ disciplinary ’ circulars. 
The Government seems to have been anxious to nipin the bud the growth of 
patriotic sentiment and public spirit among Indian students, and any the least 
attempt or move in the direction is looked upon with suspicion and distrust. 
This satisfactorily explains the genesis of the repressive measures so largely 
cropping up in educational matfers. And the boycott by the Government against 
the foregoing private institutions is evidently only a part of the policy. We 
have not heard that any of the institutions officially boycotted teach anything 
against the law or against the accepted code of discipline and morality. 
It is too well-known that Government or semi-Government schools impart 
education which is only efficient in turning out clerks and _ servants, 
and which does not help to the growth of a true and healthy public 


spirit. It isin a large measure denationalising. No doubt the teaching - 


in our Universities has in a small degree created a desire for the popular 
institutions of the West, but the general effect has been to denationalise 
the youth of the country. In England all attempts are made to infuse 
patriotism into the hearts of the young students; but in India we have 
the singular spectacle of the schools and colleges trying to guard their 
‘alumni’ as far as possible from the touch of the national spirit! The 
popular mind has become alive to this defect in the present system of educa- 
tion, and attempts are being made to usher into the field an education suited 
to the requirements of the nation. Itis evidently intended to cure the defects, 
and to create public spirit. ‘The foregoing institutions have all been private 
institutions, and they in their own way tried to impart a healthy education. 
‘ome years ago the Government was anxious to help the growth of private 
and indigenous educational institutions, but now it has become too uneasy to 
allow any other schools except those which are directly or indirectly under its 
control and which only follow out its policy. The action of the Government 
in boycotting the said schools is evidently intended to thwart the growth _ of 
a healthy and true public spirit among the young students. But it is futile to 
expect that it will succeed in its attempts. On the other hand, repression is 
often known to promote the growth of public spirit, and the present action of 
the Government will, we think, only serve to concentrate the forces of public 
opinion more closely on the important question of National Education.” 


41. In Berar, Nationalist schools were coerced to close themselves. 

: The bureaucrats under the Bombay Government 

Kal (127), 24th Dec. are more wise. They do not think it befitting 
their dignity to commit this immoral deed openly. 

‘They have banned ten National schools in the Bombay Presidency and hope 
that they will have to close of their own accord by these orders. The minor 
offieials who were till now covertly trying to put down these schools will in future 
openly carry on a campaign against them. It is possible also that parents 
who send their boys to these ostracised schools will be tyrannised over. 
T'wenty-five years ago, private educational institutions were encouraged by the 
authorities. But the present day bureaucrats who are short-sighted and narrow- 
minded have been terrified by the rising aspirations of the educated classes 
and have raised a hue and cry against the so-called discontented graduates. 
It is for the public now to decide whether they consider the prohibited schools 
necessary, and if so, what steps they will adopt for their maintenance. The 
Samarth Vidyalaya has solved the question for itself. It plainly gives to 
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Ti atndents, that they. ¢an never hope to enter into 

Government grb rom or be. eligible for university examinations. If these 

 __ gehools are equipped: with arrangements for technical: education, Maharashtra 

nee E ‘not be afraid of Government.orders. Pleaders and Government servants 

‘form’ ‘bat a minority. of the educated classes, and, students educated in 

. ‘nationalist schools ‘need not-hanker after these professions. The calamities 

that visit us.by the Divine Will will also show usa way out of them; and 

we hope that Maharashtra will devise means to make the above institutions 
permanent. 


42. The Satyashodhak spmylaine that serious inconvenience is being 
caused to many parents in Ratnagiri owing to the 

| Alleged want of suffici- refusal of the local ‘high-school authorities to admit 
nt accommodation in ne any more students to the school for want of accom- 
Satyashodhak . (156) modation. It declares that it is wost surprising that 
12th Dee. ’ in a prominent educational centre like Ratnagiri, want 

: of room: should be allowed by Government to come 

in the way of the proper education of students, and suggests that either addi- 
tional accommodation should be provided by renting or constructing addi- 


tional rooms, or private _ should be permitted to open higher classes. 
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Municipalities. 


43. “ It is stated that Government, while sanctioning the appointment 


of Narmadashanker, Mamlatdar of Daskroi, as Chief 


Suggestion that rules ea ke fg Ree 
regulating _—_ discussions Officer of the Ahmedabad Municipality, have desired 


should be enacted for all 


‘Important Municipalities 
and that the Chief 


Officers should be allowed 
to take part in debates. 

Surya Prakdsh (42), 
18th Dec., Eng. cols. 


the Commissioner, N. D., to draw up rules for regu- 
lating discussions by that body, the Municipality 
being given to understand that the acceptance of 
these rules will be a condition precedent to their 
being given an elected President.......... We do not 
see why similar rules should not be enacted for all 


the Municipalities in order to secure better trans- 
action of business....... ... It would be well if the proposed rules would include 
one entitling the Chief Officer or the Secretary to participate in debates. 
This would be no novel procedure, as the Commissioner of the Bombay 
Corporation, who is its Chief Executive Officer, freely takes part in the 
debates, immensely facilitating the transaction cf business. At present the 
Secretary has to attend as a silent spectator, explaining many things through 
the President or Chairman of a particular Committee,-but this procedure is 
evidently clumsy, and members would greatly appreciate receiving direct 
explanation or information through their Chief Officer.” 


*44, “It appears from a Press Note issued by the Bombay Government 
during last week that for some time past. a contro- 
Comments on the versy has been going on between the Bombay 
} Government proposal to Government on the one hand and the Bombay 
H the Bombay Municipal Municipal Corporation on the other regarding the 
3 Corporation in connection h Cab esas > th 
with the proposed Train- apportionment of the annual cost of maintaining the 
ing College for Primary proposed Training College in that city for Primary 
a | teachers. school teachers...:...... We understand that the 
BS Praja Bandhu (38), Bombay Government are willing to contribute 
be 26th Dec., Eny. cols. Rs. 18, 120 annually towards the upkeep of the 
i college, leaving the Corporation to make up the 
Sa balance of Rs. 11,980. Besides this the Corporation has to provide the 
— requisite building for the institution. In spite of this Government wish 
ae to have the entire control of the institution in their own hands. This is, 
os atc indeed, very strange, for if the Corporation is asked to bear an adequate share 
Bee: of the cost it is entitled in justice and fairness to demand a proportionate 
share of the control.......... The controversy over such a petty amount 
oe ) between two parties whose income can b2 counted by crores is far from 
Be. edifying to either of them, and ought not to have been started at all especially 
és when its subject-matter was the important one of Primary education.” 
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49. ‘The Tramways Company never pays even the least attention to the 


Comments on ‘the Bom- 
bay Tramways Company’s 
proposal to increase its 
fares. 

Gujardts (29), 12th Dec.; 
‘Sanj Vartamdn (40), 15th 
and 17th Dec. 


comforts of the passengers, and yet conveniently 
forgetting its agreement with the Corporation and 
the numerous promises of looking to the comforts 
of the public, has come forward to make this 


preposterous demand. If as it says it does not 


derive large profits, it has to thank itself for it. 
The ungrounded mistrust of the passengers and the 
Native Conductors and the consequent employment 


of highly paid Europexns and Eurasians are chiefly responsible for its 
complaint about small profits. In our opinion, the Company has not put 
forward a single sound and tenable argument in support of its demand, and the 
Corporation would do well not only to reject the application for higher fares, 
but to force the Company.to abide by its old agreement and to remedy the 


grievances of the public.. 


[The Sdénjz Vartamdn also bitterly complains about 


the indifference of the Company towards ‘the numerous grievances of the 
public, and earnestly calls upon the Corporation to reject the application. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


The editor of the 
Mumukshu to preside at 
the sixth meeting of the 
Sangameshwar (Ratna- 
girl) Taluka Sabha to be 
held at Devrukh. 

Bakul (110), 19th Dec. 


46. The Bakul reports that the sixth meet- 
ing of the Sangameshwar (Ratnagiri) Taluka Sabha 
is to be held at Devrukh on the 30th and the 31st 
of December under the presidency of Mr. Laxmanrao 


Pangarkar, Editor of the Mumukshu. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


O fice of the Orvental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 29th December 1909. 


*Reported in advance. 
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